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Although the Buddhist teachings on human conduct and relationships are 
diverse and numerous - according to the suitability for different individu- 
als, communities, and circumstances, and in order to generate wholesome 
results at various times and in various places - they all converge at 
the same principles and modes of instruction. All of these teachings 
encourage people to live and act in harmony with an interrelated natural 
system functioning according to natural laws. If we are able to follow the 
guidance of awakened individuals conforming to this natural truth, or if 
we gain insight into this truth and practise accordingly, we will reap the 
desired results. 


As the basic theoretical Buddhist teachings, which when realized lead 
to genuine satisfaction, are based on a truth connected to an interre- 
lated natural system, there are additional practical teachings encouraging 
people to understand this truth. When realization of this natural truth 
occurs, people can use their understanding to engage with things in order 
to bring about favourable results, without needing to rely on teachers or 
external instruction. This is an inherent part of the natural system itself. 


These two layers of teaching - the theoretical and the practical - are 
thus linked and form an integrated body of truth, pertaining directly to a 
natural order. ‘The One Who Knows’, i.e. the Buddha, simply encouraged 
people to give heed to this truth of nature, so that they would realize it 
for themselves. 


By clearly realizing this natural truth, one is no longer dependent on 
the advice and counsel of others. Buddhism thus contains no form of 
coercion; it neither forces anyone to believe in the teachings, nor is it 
troubled if people reject the teachings. It follows the principle that all 
things proceed naturally according to an interrelated system of causes 
and conditions. Having realized and discovered this truth for himself, the 
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Buddha out of kindness and compassion gave instruction and guidance to 
others. 


This book Buddhadhamma is an attempt to describe the Buddha’s teach- 
ings - which he systematized and set down as standard principles - on 
both levels: the basic theoretical teachings on truth and the practical 
teachings on personal conduct and social engagement, which are directly 
based on the theoretical teachings. 


For many years, Khun Yongyut Thanapura has devoted himself to 
propagating the Dhamma. Towards the end of 1985, through his own ini- 
tiative, he and other faithful lay supporters founded the Buddhadhamma 
Foundation. Although this foundation has no direct affiliation to the book 
Buddhadhamma or to its author, the foundation's name was most likely 
chosen as a result of their sense of spiritual connection to this book. 


As far as I am aware, from 1992 to the present - for almost twenty-three 
years - Khun Yongyut Thanapura has endeavoured to bring about an Eng- 
lish translation of Buddhadhamma. He sponsored this work unremittingly, 
until erelong, two translated books were published: Good, Evil and Beyond: 
Kamma in the Buddha's Teaching (translated by Bruce Evans, January 1993) - 
a translation of chapter 5 of Buddhadhamma titled ‘Kamma’; and Dependent 
Origination: The Buddhist Law of Conditionality (translated by Bruce Evans, 
1994) - a translation of chapter 4 of Buddhadhamma titled ‘Paticcasamup- 
pada’. 


Khun Yongyut Thanapura, the president of the Buddhadhamma Found- 
ation, was determined to bring about a complete English translation of 
Buddhadhamma, containing all the chapters. Although he met with much 
difficulty and obstruction, spending a lot of money and having to wait a 
long period of time, he was undaunted and did not give up. The result is 
that now, after many years, a complete translated English edition is ready 
for publication. 


The complete English translation of Buddhadhamma is the work of 
Mr. Robin Moore, who has been working on this translation for many 
years. Before working with the Buddhadhamma Foundation, while he 
was still ordained as a monk named Suriyo Bhikkhu, through his own 
enthusiasm, he began to translate these texts and published The Three 
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Signs: Anicca, Dukkha, and Anattà in the Buddha’s Teachings, a translation of 
chapter 3 of Buddhadhamma titled ‘The Three Characteristics’. On that 
occasion, in 2006, Khun Sirichan Bhirombhakdi and her two daughters, 
Khun Chuabchan and Khun Pornbhirom Bhirombhakdi, sponsored this 
publication for free distribution. 


After leaving the monkhood, Mr. Robin Moore continued the trans- 
lations of Buddhadhamma under the patronage of Khun Sirichan Bhir- 
ombhakdi and her two daughters, who published the following books 
for free distribution: Nibbana: the Supreme Peace (2009; a compilation of 
material drawn primarily from chapters 6, 7 and 10 of Buddhadhamma 
on Nibbana); Dependent Origination (2011; a translation of chapter 4 of 
Buddhadhamma titled ‘Paticcasamuppada’); and Awakened Beings: True 
Disciples of the Buddha (2014; a compilation of material drawn primarily 
from chapters 6, 7 and 18 of Buddhadhamma on enlightened beings). On 
this occasion it is thus appropriate to express a deep gratitude to Khun 
Sirichan Bhirombhakdi and her two daughters for supporting this trans- 
lation work and giving the gift of Dhamma by publishing and distributing 
the translated editions of Buddhadhamma. Their efforts have nourished 
and sustained this translation work until it was linked with the project 
sponsored by the Buddhadhamma Foundation, thus helping to bring 
about this complete translated edition. 


Over more than a decade that Mr. Robin Moore has been work- 
ing on this project of translating Buddhadhamma, 1 am aware that Ven. 
Ajahn Jayasaro - through his kindness towards the translator, his love of 
Dhamma, and his wish to benefit students of Buddhism - has offered his 
assistance, both in terms of his knowledge of Dhamma and his linguistic 
skills, to the translator all through to the end. Here, I wish to acknowledge 
this kind, able, and virtuous assistance by Ven. Ajahn Jayasaro. 


I wish to congratulate Khun Yongyut Thanapura, both for his indi- 
vidual efforts and his work as director of the Buddhadhamma Foundation. 
He has shown enduring charitableness towards Buddha-Dhamma, and has 
maintained fortitude, constancy, and perseverance, braving hardship and 
difficulty until the goal of completing the translation of Buddhadhamma 
has been achieved. He has played an important part in sustaining 
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Buddhist study and practice and has spread the blessings stemming from 
the Dhamma on a wide scale. 


On a similar note, I wish to express gratitude to Mr. Robin Moore, the 
translator, whose genuine and faultless efforts have brought this trans- 
lation of Buddhadhamma to completion. These efforts have deservedly 
generated and radiated goodness and wholesomeness. 


The original Thai edition of Buddhadhamma was written as an offering 
and dedication to the true Dhamma. As I mentioned in the ‘Brief on 
Copyright of Translated Material’ (Nov. 9, 2009): ‘All of my books are 
intended as a gift of the Dhamma, to be printed for free distribution, for 
the benefit of the wider public. There are no copyright fees for these 
books. If someone appreciates these books and with pure intent wishes 
to translate and share them ... this is a way to propagate the Dhamma 
and perform good deeds for a wider audience. People engaged in such 
translations must rely on their skill and proficiency, and expend much 
time and energy.... The copyright to these translated works can thus 
be considered as belonging to the translator.’ What the translator then 
wishes to do with these translated texts is his or her responsibility to take 
into further consideration. 


I wish to thank everyone who has participated in helping to bring 
this translated book into tangible form. May these efforts help to foster 
goodness and wellbeing, enhance spiritual development, and generate 
wisdom for all human beings, and help to create a stable and true human 
civilization. 


Phra Brahmagunabhorn (P. A. Payutto) 
21 November 2015 
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Foreword by Ven. Ajahn Jayasaro 


Buddhadhamma is the crowning achievement of Phra Brahmagunabhorn 
(P. A. Payutto), widely acknowledged as the most brilliant Thai scholar of 
Buddhism in living memory. The venerable author’s masterpiece, it is by 
some distance the most important Buddhist academic work to have been 
published in Thailand during the twentieth century. 


Buddhadhamma consists of a rich and comprehensive presentation of 
the teachings of Theravada Buddhism. As a book dedicated to revealing 
the Middle Path of the Buddha in all its profundity, it is fitting that 
the text steers a skilful course between an unquestioning acceptance of 
ancient commentarial interpretations and a too wide-ranging rejection 
of their value. On controversial issues, such as Dependent Origination for 
example, the author fairly summarises the various positions on the debate 
and leaves it to the reader to decide amongst them. The arrangement 
of the material in the book is a departure from the norm, but it is a 
well-considered departure, one that provides the author with a satisfying 
frame on which to beautifully mount the many jewels of the Buddha’s 
teachings. 


The venerable author’s use of language in this book has earned him 
wide renown in Thailand. It can, however, offer considerable challenges 
to a translator. Although the book is free of the elliptical phrases found 
in the works of many forest monks, the style is dense and given to 
unusual combinations of words that are stimulating in the original but 
occasionally overpowering in a literal translation. The translator of this 
book, Robin Moore, an old friend of mine and ex-fellow monk, has done 
a fine job in making the English version as accessible as possible, while 
maintaining an admirable fidelity to the text. It has been a labour of love 
on his part, and I salute him on behalf of all grateful readers. 
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Buddhadhamma 


Buddhadhamma has been my constant companion for over thirty years 
and is the book I would choose to have with me on a desert island. I would 
like to express my appreciation that finally an English translation will 
make this excellent book available to many more people. 


Ajahn Jayasaro 
Janamara Hermitage 
June 2016 
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Foreword by the President of the 
Buddhadhamma Foundation 


The Buddhadhamma Foundation is non-profit charitable organization, 
established by a group of devout Buddhists in 1987. Somdet Phra 
Buddhaghosacariya (P. A. Payutto) had no part in the establishment of 
this foundation or in any other matters pertaining to it. 


The goal and objective of the Buddhadhamma Foundation is the wide- 
spread propagation of the Buddha’s teachings, so that people may benefit 
from them and apply them to solve problems, both personal and social, in 
everyday life, in accord with the Buddha’s directive to his disciples: 


Bhikkhus, wander forth for the welfare and happiness of the many- 
folk, for the compassionate assistance of the world. 


Caratha bhikkhave carikam bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya 
lokanukampaya. 


The inspiration for the establishment of the Buddhadhamma Founda- 
tion was the book Buddhadhamma, written by Ven. P. A. Payutto. Besides 
this text, the venerable author has written many books on how to apply 
the Buddha’s teachings to address problems and work out solutions 
in various domains, e.g.: education; society; economics; politics; gov- 
ernment; jurisprudence; culture; history; health; medicine; family life; 
adolescence; self-development; Dhamma practice; mind development; 
sangha administration; remedying problems in the sangha; etc. 


For his accomplishments Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya has been 
given honorary doctorate degrees from fifteen leading universities in 
Thailand, and in 1994 he received UNESCO's Prize for Peace Education 
in Paris. The Buddhadhamma Foundation thus primarily focuses on 
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propagating the Buddhist works written by Somdet Phra Buddhaghosa- 
cariya (P. A. Payutto). 


Buddhadhamma was compiled by Ven. P. A. Payutto by drawing on 
the essence of the Buddha’s awakening, i.e. the Four Noble Truths. Ven. 
P. A. Payutto writes in a detailed, systematic, integrated, and logical way, 
revealing with clarity long-hidden truths to the reader. As aconsequence, 
knowledge arises about the interconnected nature of human life and spir- 
itual practice, from basic stages up to the final goal of life. One discovers 
the nature of human life, the attributes of life, the goal of life, and the 
means for living a worthy life. Through wise reflection one develops 
greater awareness and a transformation occurs in how one conducts one’s 
life, leading to fulfilment and success. 


More than a decade ago, the Buddhadhamma Foundation hired 
Mr. Bruce Evans to complete an English translation of Buddhadhamma. 
Although he completed this task after six years, the project was discon- 
tinued, due to the translation not meeting Ven. P. A. Payutto’s objectives. 
The venerable author did, however, allow Mr. Bruce Evans to publish 
an abridged version of Buddhadhamma. The foundation spent nine years 
looking for a new translator, before hiring Mr. Robin Moore, who spent 
five years bringing the English translation to completion. It thus took the 
foundation approximately twenty years to succeed in this venture. 


To finish, I would like to thank Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya for 
his kindness in permitting the Buddhadhamma Foundation to carry out 
this English translation of Buddhadhamma. 1 am delighted that Mr. Robin 
Moore has shown such commitment and donated his time to finish this 
translation in such a thorough and circumspect way. I also wish to 
express my appreciation to Mr. Bancha Nangsue, who has completed 
the computer and graphic work for this book with great diligence and 
determination. The foundation expresses its deep gratitude to all the 
other people (whose names are not mentioned here) who have provided 
support for this project and have helped to bring about its success. 


The Buddhadhamma Foundation is happy for this English edition of 
Buddhadhamma to be shared and disseminated, both as a printed public- 
ation and over the internet, with the stipulation that this is not done in 
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exchange for any form of profit or monetary reward. If anyone wishes to 
publish or share this book, please contact the Buddhadhamma Foundation 
first for permission. 


I would like to offer this work in homage to the Triple Gem: the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Sangha. 


On this occasion, I wish to dedicate any goodness generated from the 
publication of this book to my late parents Mr. Rung Rueng and Mrs. 
Kulap Thanapura, and to my two children who have also passed away. 


Yongyut Thanapura 
President of the Buddhadhamma Foundation 
1 June 2017 


Contact: 


Buddhadhamma Foundation 
87/126 Thetsaban Songkhro Road 
Khwaeng Lat Yao, Khet Chatuchak 
Bangkok, 10900 

Thailand 


(Please send correspondence by registered mail.) 

Tel: +66 (0)92-992-6962 

Email: buddhadhammafoundationthai1987@gmail.com 
Email: yongyutthanapura@gmail.com 
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Foreword by the Translator 


It is said that a journey of a thousand miles begins with the first step. 
The first step, however, may be initiated by many different causes. The 
journey of completing this translation of Buddhadhamma in a sense began 
accidentally, or at least serendipitously. 


In November 1994, after completing my 7-year training as an andgarika 
(white-robed novice) and newly-ordained bhikkhu (na@vaka) in the monas- 
teries situated in the UK led by Ven. Ajahn Sumedho (Tahn Chao Khun 
Ràajasumedhacariya), I asked permission from the elders in the UK to 
spend some time in Thailand, the spiritual home of the branch monas- 
teries connected to the Luang Por Chah tradition. My request was granted 
and I was given a oneway ticket. 


With only a rudimentary understanding of the Thai language, I went 
first to Wat Pah Nanachat in Ubon Ratchathani, where Ven. Ajahn 
Jayasaro was currently the acting abbot. Coincidentally, during the first 
month while I was there, the community was blessed with a rare visit by 
Ven. Phra Payutto, who spent several days giving teachings in English. I 
had of course heard of Tahn Chao Khun Payutto, whose scholarship was 
renowned in the Western monasteries and whose books - in particular his 
Dictionary of Buddhism - was widely read. I also knew that he had lectured 
at Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania, where I had studied comparative 
religion as an undergraduate. 


During those days at Wat Pah Nanachat he gave a talk on happiness. 
Although I hadn't ever heard anyone emphasize the central importance 
of happiness in Buddhist practice at alllevels ofthe Path, it wasn't so much 
the subject ofthe talk as the manner ofthe presentation that moved me so 
deeply. Than Chao Khun radiated happiness - he seemed to embody the 
joy of one who has tasted the fruits of happiness and who wishes to impart 
the accompanying knowledge with others. It is not an exaggeration to 
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say that I was moved to tears. Although this was an inchoate form of bliss, 
based on devotion, it nonetheless infused me with energy and interest. 
His talk had served its purpose. 


I spent most of the next six years walking tudong’ in Thailand as well 
as living in a remote branch monastery - Wat Phoo Jorm Gorm - by the 
Mekong River bordering Laos. As a monk, and even before that, I always 
had a strong academic leaning. Rather than using a standard course book 
or language teacher, I learned Thai primarily by carrying small Dhamma 
books (by Ajahn Buddhadasa, Tahn Chao Khun Pafifiananda, Luang Por 
Chah, etc.) on my travels. For long periods of time these books were my 
companions. In 2001 I felt the need to deepen my theoretical or academic 
understanding of Buddhism, in part because as an 11-vassa monk (and 
thus officially a ‘Thera’ or ‘Ajahn’) I was expected to provide more formal 
teachings to the lay community. 


I decided to ask permission from Ven. Phra Payutto to live with him at 
Wat Nyanavesakavan in Nakhon Pathom province. Ajahn Jayasaro took 
me to meet him. Rather than granting permission immediately, Tahn 
Chao Khun looked at me and asked: ‘What are you going to do here?’ 
Obviously this was no place to simply eat and lay back. I replied that I 
wanted to read the Tipitaka in Thai. Tahn Chao Khun seemed satisfied 
with this answer. 


Not long after moving to Wat Nyanavesakavan, I asked Tahn Chao Khun 
about the Buddhadhamma translation project. I knew that Mr. Bruce Evans 
(formerly Puriso Bhikkhu) had spent several years working on this book 
during the 90’s. Two of the chapters - on Dependent Origination and on 
Kamma - had been published and very well received. But for some reason, 
the project had come to a standstill. Tahn Chao Khun asked me whether I 
would be willing to look at the unfinished manuscript and see whether it 
could be polished up and made ready for publication. Very soon, however, 
it became apparent that editing or rewriting someone else’s work, at least 
in this case, was significantly more difficult than translating the entire 
text from scratch. 


'Tudong: the traditional practice of itinerant monks. This word stems from the 
Pali dhutariga, which is translated as a training for eliminating or ‘shaking off 
mental impurity. 
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And so the journey began. At first it seemed like walking through a 
garden filled with exotic flowers, set on gentle foothills. I had no specific 
destination in mind. It was simply a matter of replacing my original 
goal of reading the Tipitaka with this new activity. I would joke with 
people, saying that it would take me several lifetimes to complete the 


entire translation. 


In 2003 I returned to the UK and acted as abbot of Hartridge Buddhist 
Monastery in Devon. In my spare time I would work on the translation, 
until, in 2007, I completed chapter 3 (I chose not to work sequentially on 
the text, but rather selected subjects that were of particular interest to 
me at the time). This was published as a separate volume titled The Three 
Signs: Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta in the Buddha’s Teachings. The book was 
sponsored by Khun Sirichan Bhirombhakdi and her two daughters. 


In 2007, after having struggled with a debilitating physical illness over 
the entire nineteen years of my monastic life, I decided to disrobe and see 
if life as a layman would bring about an improvement of health. Whereas 
it appeared as if the translation project would come to an abrupt halt, 
or enter a period of long abeyance, things in fact took an opposite turn, 
impelling me, metaphorically, from the foothills into elevated heights, 
where rhododendron trees bloom and the tree line gives out to expansive, 
moraine-sculpted valleys. Only weeks after disrobing in the UK I received 
a phone call from Khun Sirichan, urging me to return to Thailand and 
continue with the Buddhadhamma project. She made it clear that, in her 
mind, it was irrelevant whether I was in robes or not - she wished to 
support me and enable this valuable enterprise to be sustained. And so 
a new chapter of my life began. 


Once in Thailand, I continued on the translation in earnest. Fortuit- 
ously, Khun Yongyut Dhanapura, the president of the Buddhadhamma 
Foundation, heard about the work I was doing and proposed that I con- 
tinue with this project under the auspices of this organization. This 
enabled me to have all the proper documentation to stay longterm in 
Thailand and also to receive a salary so that I could earn a living. Here 
the journey began its most regular and consistent interval. One step at a 
time, one page of translation a day. 
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Although the actual translation of the text was completed in November 
2014, it has taken another two years to attend to all the necessary details 
involved in preparing the text for publication. Ven. Ajahn Jayasaro 
kindly read through the manuscript and we met regularly to make cor- 
rections and improvements. After this, the entire formal preparation 
for publication began - selecting fonts, font sizes, margins and spacing, 
hyphenations, index, bibliography, contents, etc. 


The journey now comes to end, although I hope the book itself will 
have a life of its own and travel into the world. Although I don’t claim 
to have reached a summit - that honour rests with the author - I have 
reached a high saddle or plateau, circumambulating with devotion Tahn 
Chao Khun's crowning achievement. As a bonus I have been afforded rare 
glimpses and insights into the Dhamma. The project would never have 
reached this stage without devotion and love - a faith and devotion in 
Tahn Chao Khun's ability to elucidate the Buddha's teachings and a love 
of truth and goodness. Those of you who read the chapter on desire will 
recognize this latter quality as chanda - the first factor of the four roads 
to success. 


It was perhaps an audacious step to use Buddhadhamma as my sharpen- 
ing stone in learning the skills of translation. I was not a proficient 
translator or writer when I began this project. In this light, I have most 
likely not done full justice to the original Thai book. It is possible that 
I may have translated some passages incorrectly. If as readers you have 
doubt about any of the material, I have inserted the page numbers of the 
Thai edition into the text, in curly brackets, so that you can compare the 
English with the original. I have confidence, however, that with the help 
of my editors, in particular Ven. Ajahn Jayasaro, the book contains no 
blatant distortions or discrepancies. 


Besides attempting to capture the meaning of the original Thai text, it 
has also been a challenge to find a suitable style of translation. Developing 
such a style was part of the evolution of translating this book. I think it 
is fair to say that the way in which ideas are formally conveyed in the 
Thai language differs from the traditional method of English composi- 
tions. One friend explained the distinction thus: Thai follows an induct- 
ive method whereas English traditionally follows a deductive method. 
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Whether this is an accurate description or not, the text of the Thai edi- 
tion of Buddhadhamma often follows what I would describe as a series of 
concentric circles, returning repeatedly to a similar premise. Using this 
same method in the English translation seemed inappropriate. If one is 
not used to this style, one can easily feel that, rather than adding layers of 
meaning and elucidation, one is encountering unnecessary repetition or 
redundancy. I have therefore reorganized the text accordingly, on many 
levels: paragraphs, chapter sections, and even entire chapters have been 
shifted. When key changes were made I consulted with the author to 
receive his approval. In any case, I can state with conviction that I have 
neither removed any important text or added my own interpolations. 


One major task involved locating equivalent scriptural references used 
in the footnotes. This was not difficult with references to the Pali Canon, 
since the BUDSIR program (version 7) developed by Mahidol University 
contains a quick and easy to use search option for finding the correspond- 
ing Pali Text Society page numbers, matching the page numbers in the 
Thai Pali Tipitaka. The challenge was greatly multiplied, however, when 
faced with references to the commentaries, sub-commentaries, and other 
non-canonical texts. In most cases, I would have to copy the relevant 
Pali passage using the BUDSIR program, which does not give the PTS page 
numbers, and then try to match it by typing Pali terms in Roman script 
and pasting them into the Chattha Sangayana Tipitaka program (version 
4.0), which does provide pages numbers, or sometimes only headings, to 
the PTS editions. The BUDSIR program is based on the Siam Rattha Pali 
Tipitaka (supplemented by the Thai translation called the Royal Tipitaka) 
which is the source of the references in Buddhadhamma (see bibliography). 
It is quite possible that there are errors with some of these footnote 
references. If readers spot any errors I would be grateful if you contact 
me so that I can make corrections for future printings. In the case 
where numbers are in brackets this indicates that I was unable to find an 
equivalent PTS (or other Roman alphabet) page number. Again, hopefully 
these will be updated in the future. 


So many people have been supportive and helpful with this project 
that it is impossible to name everyone. The most important people are 
as follows: 
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First and foremost, my gratitude extends to Ven. Phra Payutto, who, 
besides being a constant inspiration and beacon of wisdom and com- 
passion, has bestowed so much trust and confidence in my ability to 
complete this project at a required quality and standard. Although, due to 
his many other responsibilities and limitations on the physical level, he 
has not been able to read through the entire English translation, he has 
always answered my questions and doubts punctually when they arose. 
Although I may have been able to reflect some of his depth of wisdom and 
intellectual brilliance, it is beyond my powers to transport his beaming 
smile and radiant kindness to the reader. Those of you who have had the 
good fortune to meet him know what I’m talking about. 


Second, I give my thanks to Ven. Ajahn Jayasaro, who has provided 
me with so much encouragement on many levels throughout the past 
fifteen years (and beyond that). He shares a similar devotion to Tahn Chao 
Khun Payutto, as well as a love for language. Our time poring over this 
manuscript has deepened my respect for and friendship with him. 


Third, I thank Khun Sirichan Bhirombhakdi for acting as the catalyst 
in bringing me back to Thailand to continue this work until it reached 
completion. Sometimes we must hear the words ‘I believe in you’ to 
overcome inertia or other mental obstacles. 


Fourth, this project would not have been completed without the 
enthusiasm and support by Khun Yongyut Thanapura, president of the 
Buddhadhamma Foundation. It was through his initiative and longterm 
vision that this book has materialized. 


My mother and stepfather - Karin and Jon Gunnemann, and my father 
and step-mother - Basil and Subithra Moore, have given me material 
and emotional support over the years, including a time when I was 
between jobs. Important editors and proofreaders over the years include: 
Ven. Gavesako Bhikkhu, Ven. Cittasarnvaro Bhikkhu, Ron Lumsden, Max 
Mackay-James, and Martin Seeger. I thank Mr. Bruce Evans for letting 
me consult with his earlier translations of Buddhadhamma, a work he did 
with great dedication. Other people who have provided notable support 
include Mr. Sian Mah and Mrs. Chantana Ouysook. 
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May these collective efforts help to bring light and peace to the 
world through the power of wisdom and understanding. The Buddha 
bequeathed the Dhammavinaya to us, to safeguard and uphold. This 
entails more than simply keeping copies of the Tipitaka in glass-fronted 
bookshelves. Although the realization of the Buddha’s teachings may be 
summarized as a fulfilment of the four duties vis-a-vis the Four Noble 
Truths, ie. understanding suffering, removing its cause, realizing its 
cessation, and cultivating the Path, or more succinctly, knowing suffering 
and the end of suffering, many tools and skilful methods may be needed 
to accomplish this goal. The beauty of the Buddha’s teachings is that 
they provide us with a treasure chest of insights and guidelines. Another 
metaphor is that the Dhamma is a multifaceted diamond. No matter from 
what direction you pick it up, it offers invaluable glimpses of truth which 
may be used to cut through the shrouds of delusion. These teachings 
were expanded upon and elucidated by later commentarial authors. Ven. 
Phra Payutto’s gift and genius here is to present the canonical and post- 
canonical teachings in a lucid integrated whole, a watertight vessel for 
taking us to the other shore. The work to be undertaken is still ours to 
do, but the Path, and its many obstacles, has been clearly outlined and 
revealed. 


Robin Moore 
Green Park Home 
August 2016 
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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


People today frequently pose the question whether Buddhism is a religion, 
a philosophy, or simply a way of life. This query gives rise to all sorts of 
debates and opinions, which often just create confusion. 


Although this book Buddhadhamma is written as a form of philosophical 
treatise, I will not engage in the aforementioned debate.” My focus will 
simply be on what is stated in the Buddha’s teachings - on the gist of 
these teachings. As for the question whether Buddhism is a philosophy 
or not, it is up to various philosophical systems themselves to determine 
whether Buddhism fits their criteria. Buddhism remains what it is; it is 
unaffected by these judgements and interpretations. The only specifica- 
tion I wish to make here is that any teaching or doctrine on truth that is 
only intended as an intellectual exercise of logic or reason, and contains 
no corresponding elements for practical application in everyday life, is 
not Buddhism, especially the original and genuine teachings given by the 
Buddha himself, which are referred to as Buddha-Dhamma. 


It is a difficult task to compile the Buddha’s teachings, especially on 
the premise that one is presenting the true or genuine teachings, even if 
one cites passages from the Pali Canon which are considered the words 
of the Buddha. This is because these teachings are copious and contain 
various dimensions or levels of profundity, and also because imparting 
them accurately depends on the intelligence and sincerity of the person 
presenting them. It may happen that two people with divergent opinions 
are both able to quote passages from the sacred texts supporting their 
own points of view. To determine the truth is dependent on how accur- 
ately one grasps the essence of these teachings, and on how consistent the 
link is between one’s theories and the evidence one uses to support them. 


*when I began to write this book, I was invited to compile the Buddha’s teachings 
(Buddha-Dhamma) into chapters by following a philosophical approach. 
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In many cases the supporting evidence is not comprehensive enough, 
and thus it is inevitable that the presentation of Buddha-Dhamma often 
reflects the opinions and understanding of the person interpreting it. 


To clarify one’s analysis of the teachings, it is helpful to examine the 
life and conduct of the Buddha, the supreme teacher, who is the origin and 
source of these teachings. {2} Although one may argue that the stories 
of the Buddha’s activities come from the same sources as the formal 
teachings, nonetheless they are very useful for reflection. Occasionally, 
the Buddha’s actions reflect his aims and wishes more clearly than the 
formal teachings in the scriptures. 


From the evidence in the scriptures and from other historical sources, 
one can draw a rough sketch of the events and the social environment at 
the time of the Buddha as follows: 


The Buddha was born in the Indian subcontinent about 2,600 years 
ago. He was born among the warrior caste (ksatriyah/katthiya), and named 
Prince Siddhattha. He was the son of King Suddhodana, the ruler of the 
Sakyan country, which lay at the northeast of the Indian subcontinent, 
adjoining the Himalayan mountain range. As a prince, and in accord 
with the wishes of the royal family, he was fully provided with worldly 
pleasures, which he enjoyed for twenty-nine years, during which time he 


was married and had a son. 


At this time, absolute monarchies were in the ascendency and were 
trying to expand their empires by waging war. Many other states, espe- 
cially the republics, who ruled by a general assembly based on unanim- 
ous decisions, were gradually losing their power. Some of these states 
were conquered and incorporated into larger states, while others that 
remained strong were under duress, aware that war could break out at 
any time. And the large, powerful nations were often at war with one 
another. 


Trade and commerce were burgeoning, giving rise to a new group of 
highly influential wealthy merchants (setthi), whose prestige and author- 
ity began to extend even to the royal courts. 
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According to the teachings of Brahmanism, people were divided into 
four social classes or castes (vanna). People’s privileges and social 
standing, as well as their occupations, were determined by their caste. 
Although Hindu historians claim that the caste system at that time was 
not yet very strict, members of the class of manual workers (südra/sudda) 
were not entitled to listen to or to recite passages of the Vedas, the 
sacred texts of the brahmins. These restrictions became increasingly rigid 
and severe; $üdra who defied these injunctions and studied the Vedas 
were penalized with capital punishment. Moreover, outcastes (candala) 
were not entitled to any form of formal education. The sole factor for 
determining one’s caste was birth, and the members of the brahmin class 
claimed to be superior to all others. 


The brahmins safeguarded and upheld the traditions of Brahmanism. 
They developed ever greater arcane and mysterious teachings and rituals, 
which became increasingly irrational. Rituals were observed not simply 
for religious purposes, but also as a way for powerful rulers to demon- 
strate their importance. And the priests who conducted these rituals 
gained personal advantage and riches. 


These ceremonies and rituals increased selfishness in those people 
seeking wealth and pleasure. At the same time, they caused distress for 
members of the downtrodden lower classes - the slaves, servants, and 
labourers - and they caused agony to those countless animals slaughtered 
as a sacrifice.’ {3} 


During the same period, one group of brahmins doubted whether 
these religious rituals actually lead to eternal life, and they began to 
devote themselves to the contemplation of immortality and the path to its 
realization. In their search for truth, many of them separated themselves 
from society and resorted to the forests in seclusion. Such renunciants, 
who renounced the household life and went forth in search of the true 
meaning of life, were collectively referred to as samana. 


The brahmanical teachings during this time - the era of the Upanishads 
- was full of contradictions. Some religious factions affirmed the effective- 
ness of the established rituals, while other factions denounced these very 


>See, e.g.: Vasettha Sutta (Sn. 115-16) and Brahmanadhammika Sutta (Sn. 52-5). 
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same rituals. There were conflicting views on the subject of immortality 
and the soul (atman). Some brahmins claimed that the dtman is equivalent 
to brahmin (Brahma/Brahma; the godhead; the divine essence); they 
claimed that Brahma generates and permeates all things, and is ineffable, 
as is expressed in the phrase, neti neti (‘not this, not that’). They believed 
that the atman/brahmin unity is the supreme goal of spiritual practice. 
They engaged in religious debates on this subject, while at the same time 
jealously guarding knowledge on this matter within their own circles. 


Meanwhile, another group of renunciants were disenchanted with the 
seeming meaninglessness of life, and practised in the hope of attaining 
exceptional states of mind or of reaching the deathless state. Some 
of them engaged in extreme forms of self-mortification, by fasting and 
undertaking strange and unusual ascetic practices, which ordinary people 
would not believe were possible. Others developed the concentrat- 
ive absorptions (jhdna), reaching the fine-material attainments (rüpa- 
samápatti) and the formless attainments (arüpa-samapatti), while some 
became so proficient in the jhanas that they were able to perform marvels 
of psychic powers. 


Included among the groups of renunciants were those who wandered 
from village to village, establishing themselves as teachers and expound- 
ing their various religious views by engaging in religious debate and 
dialectic. 


The search for meaning and the propagation of various beliefs and 
teachings proceeded in an intense and energetic manner, leading to 
numerous ideologies and doctrines.* As is mentioned in the scriptures, 
there were six major established doctrines at the time of the Buddha? 


To sum up, one group of people was growing in wealth and power, 
revelling in sensual pleasures and seeking increased riches. At the same 
time, many other people were neglected, and their social standing and 


^According to the evidence in the scriptures, the doctrines of the renunciants and 
brahmins can be divided into sixty-two different views or belief systems (D. I. 
13-45). 


>For a closer examination of the conditions in the Indian subcontinent at the 
time of the Buddha, see, e.g.: G. C. Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism (India: 
University of Allahabad, 1957), pp. 310-368. 
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quality of living was declining. Another group of people was separating 
itself from society, bent on discovering philosophical truths, but they too 
did not take much interest in the conditions of society. 


Prince Siddhattha enjoyed worldly pleasures for twenty-nine years. 
Not only did his family provide him with such pleasures, they also pre- 
vented him from seeing firsthand the lives of the ordinary folk, which 
were full of suffering. This suffering, however, could not be concealed 
from him forever. The problems and afflictions of human beings - most 
notably aging, sickness, and death - preoccupied the prince and caused 
him to seek a solution. {4} 


When the prince reflected on these social problems, he saw a group of 
privileged people who pursued their own personal comforts, competing 
with one another and indulging in pleasure, without any care or concern 
for the suffering of others. They were enslaved by material things. In 
times of happiness, they were engrossed in their own selfish pursuits; in 
times of affliction, they were obsessed with their own distress and despair. 
In the end, they grew old and sick, and died in vain. Another group 
of people, the disadvantaged, had no opportunity to prosper and were 
desperately abused and oppressed. They too aged, grew ill, and died ina 
seemingly meaningless way. 


Seeing his pleasures and delights as pointless, the prince became disil- 
lusioned with his own life. Although at first his search was unsuccessful, 
he began to look for a solution, for a way to discover lasting and meaning- 
ful happiness. His life full of temptations and distractions was not condu- 
cive to his reflections. In the end he recognized that the renunciant life 
is uncomplicated, free from worry, and conducive to spiritual knowledge. 
He considered that this way of life would probably help him solve these 
universal human problems, and he may very well encounter renunciants 
who could teach him valuable lessons. 


This line of thinking prompted the prince to relinquish the princely 
life and go forth as a renunciant. He wandered around studying with 
various teachers, learning the methods of spiritual endeavour (yoga) and 
developing meditation, until he reached the concentrative attainments 
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(jhana-samapatti) - including the highest formless attainments (arüpa- 
samápatti) - and became proficient at psychic powers (iddhi-patihariya). 
Eventually, he practised extreme austerities. 


In the end he came to the conclusion that none of the methods belong- 
ing to these other renunciants were able to solve his conundrum. When 
he compared his present life to his earlier life in the palace, he realized 
that both were expressions of extremes. He decided to follow his own 
reflections and investigations, until he finally reached complete awaken- 
ing. Later, when he proclaimed to others the truth, the Dhamma,’ that he 
had discovered, he referred to it as the middle truth (majjhena-dhamma) or 
the middle teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana), and he referred to the sys- 
tem of practice that he laid down for others as the middle way (majjhima- 
patipada; the ‘middle path of practice’). 


The Buddhist perspective is that both a life of greed and indulgence 
- abandoning oneself to the stream of mental defilements - and a life 
of complete retreat from the world - giving up all involvement in and 
responsibility for society, and afflicting oneself with hardship - are incor- 
rect and extreme forms of practice. Neither of these can lead people to a 
truly meaningful way of life. 


After his awakening the Buddha returned to the wider society and 
began to teach the Dhamma in an earnest and devoted manner for the 
wellbeing of the manyfolk. He devoted himself to this task for the remain- 
ing forty-five years of his life. 


The Buddha realized that sharing the teachings and helping others 
would be most effective through the renunciant form. He thus encour- 
aged many members of the upper classes to renounce their wealth, go 
forth into the renunciant life, and realize the Dhamma. These individuals 
then participated in the work of self-sacrifice, devoting themselves to 


For more on this period of the Buddha's life, see, e.g. the Sagarava Sutta: M. II. 
209-213. [Trans.: this sutta is also known as the Sangarava Sutta.] 


"Trans: Sanskrit: dharma. The word dhamma has many definitions; some of the 
most common are: thing, phenomenon, quality, property, nature, natural law, 
truth, reality, virtue, righteousness, the teachings revealed by the Buddha, and 
mind object. 
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benefiting others, by wandering around the country and meeting with 
people of all social classes. {5} 


The monastic community itself is an important medium for solving 
social problems. For example, every person, regardless of which caste or 
social class he or she comes from - even from the class of outcastes - has 
the same rights and privileges to be ordained, to train, and to reach the 
highest goal. 


Merchants and householders, who are not yet prepared to fully 
renounce their possessions, may live as male and female lay disciples, 
supporting the monastic sangha's activities and duties, and assisting 
other people by sharing their wealth. 


The true objective and extent of activities by the Buddha and his 
disciples is summed up by the Buddha's injunction, which he gave when 
he sent out the first generation of disciples to proclaim the teachings: 


Bhikkhus, wander forth for the welfare and happiness of the many- 
folk, out of compassion for the world, for the benefit, welfare and 
happiness of gods and humans. 


Vin. I. 20-21. 
The Pasadika Sutta offers a summary of how the Buddhist teachings 
are connected to society and how they benefit various groups of people: 


The ‘holy life’ (brahmacariya = the Buddhist religion) is only considered 
to have reached fulfilment, to be of benefit to the manyfolk, and to be 
firmly established - what is referred to as ‘well-declared by devas? and 
human beings' - when the following factors are complete: 


1. The Teacher (satthà) is distinguished, experienced, mature, and 
advanced in seniority. 


2. There are bhikkhu elder disciples with expert knowledge, who are 
well-trained and fearless, who have realized the unsurpassed safety 


*Trans: deva = god; divine being. 
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from bondage, who are able to teach the Dhamma to others effect- 
ively, and who successfully refute (opposing) doctrines correctly 
and in line with the Dhamma. Moreover, there are bhikkhus of 
middle-standing and newly ordained monks who have the same 
abilities. 


3. There are bhikkhuni? disciples - nuns who are senior, of middle- 
standing, and newly ordained - who have the same abilities. 


4. There are male lay disciples, both those who live a celibate life and 
those who live at home and enjoy the pleasures of the senses, who 
have the same abilities. 


5. There are female lay disciples, both those who live a celibate life 
and those who live at home and enjoy the pleasures of the senses, 
who have the same abilities. 


Even lacking female householders with such virtuous qualities means 
that Buddhism is not yet prospering and complete." 


This sutta reveals how the Buddhist teachings are intended for every- 
one, both renunciants and householders. Buddhism embraces all of soci- 


ety. {6} 


PRIMARY ATTRIBUTES OF BUDDHA-DHAMMA 


The two main attributes of Buddha-Dhamma may be summarized as fol- 


lows: 


1. It reveals ‘middle’ (i.e. ‘objective’) principles of truth, and is thus 
referred to as the middle truth (majjhena-dhamma) or the middle 
teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana). It reflects the truth in strict 


?Trans: Pali: bhikkhuni. For the sake of simplicity, I use the spelling ‘bhikkhuni’ in 
this text. 


See the Pasadika Sutta: D. III. 122-5. Note how the term brahmacariya (‘holy life’, 
‘sublime life’) incorporates householders. 
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line with cause and effect and according to laws of nature. It has 
been revealed solely for the benefit of practical application in real 
life. It does not promote an attempt to realize the truth by creating 
various theories and dogmas based on philosophical conjecture 
and inference, which are consequently adhered to, debated and 


defended. 


2. It lays down a system of practice referred to as the ‘middle way’ 
(majjhima-patipada), which acts as a guideline for those undergoing 
spiritual training. These practitioners gain a clear insight into 
their lives, steer away from credulity, and aim for those fruits 
of practice accessible in this lifetime, namely: happiness, purity, 
enlightenment, peace, and liberation. In practical application the 
Middle Way is connected to other factors, such as one’s life as a 
renunciant or life as a householder. 


Buddhism is a religion of action (kamma-vada; kiriya-vada), a religion of 
effort (viriya-vada).! It is not a religion of supplication nor is it a religion 
based on hope. 


The practical benefits of the teachings are available to everyone no 
matter what his or her situation, beginning with the present moment. 
Regardless of a person’s station in or condition of life, everyone can access 
and utilize these teachings as is suitable to his or her circumstances, both 
in terms of understanding the Middle Truth and of walking the Middle 
Way. If one is still anxious or concerned about life after this world, one is 
encouraged to devote oneself through proper conduct to generating the 
desired favourable conditions now, until one gains confidence and dispels 
all worries and fears about the future life.’ 


Every person is equally eligible according to nature to reach the fruits 
of spiritual practice. Although people’s spiritual abilities differ, everyone 
should have equal opportunity to develop these wholesome results of 
practice according to his or her ability. Although each one of us must 
generate these results through individual effort - by reflecting on one's 


UE g.: A. I. 286-7. 
PE. g.: S. V. 386. 
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full responsibility in these matters - we are all important agents for 
assisting the spiritual practice of others. For this reason, the Buddha 
stressed the two chief principles of heedfulness (appamada) and virtuous 
friendship (kalyanamittata). On the one hand, one takes full responsibility 
for one’s own life, and on the other hand one recognizes the supreme 


value of wholesome external influences. 


The Buddha focused on several major tasks. One of these was his 
attempt to eliminate naive and superstitious beliefs around misguided 
religious ceremonies, in particular the practice of animal sacrifice (not 
to mention human sacrifice), by pointing out their harmful effects and 
overall fruitlessness. {7} 


There were several reasons why the Buddha gave so much emphasis 
to abandoning the practice of sacrifices. First, these practices caused 
people to seek help from divine intervention. Second, they caused great 
hardship and affliction for other people and living creatures. Third, they 
increased selfishness and craving for material rewards. Fourth, they 
brought about a preoccupation with the future, rather than a wish to 
improve the present state of affairs. To counteract these detrimental 
practices, the Buddha emphasized generosity and service to society. 


The second thing that the Buddha tried to abolish was the caste sys- 
tem, which used people’s birth as a way to restrict their privileges and 
opportunities, both in society and in regard to spiritual development. 
He established the monastic community, which welcomes people from 
all social classes into a system of equality, just as the ocean receives all 
rivers, as one unified and whole body of water? This then led to the 
institution of monasteries, which later became vital centres of education 
and the spreading of culture, to the point that Hinduism followed suit and 
created their own monastic institutions about 1,400-1,700 years after the 
Buddha." 


According to the principles of Buddha-Dhamma, both women and 


men are equally able to realize the highest goal of Buddhism. Not long 


"See, e.g.: A. IV. 202-203; D. III. 97-8. 


“See, e.g.: B. V. Bapat, 2500 Years of Buddhism, (1959), p. 335, and: S. Dutt, Buddhist 
Monks and Monasteries of India, (1962), p. 210. 
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after the Buddha had established the bhikkhu sangha, he also established 
the bhikkhuni sangha, despite social conditions being unfavourable to 
a female monastic order. The Buddha was fully aware of how difficult 
it would be to create a suitable form for women to live the renunciant 
life. He exercised great care in its establishment at a time when extreme 
restrictions around spiritual practice were placed on women by the reli- 
gions of the Vedic period, to the extent that one may say the door had 
been closed to them. 


The Buddha taught the Dhamma using vernacular language - the lan- 
guage used by the common people - so that everyone, regardless of his 
or her station in life or level of education, would be able to benefit. This 
was in contrast to Brahmanism, which insisted on the sacredness of the 
Vedic texts and used various means to reserve higher religious knowledge 
within a narrow, elite group. Specifically, the brahmins used the Sanskrit 
language, the knowledge of which was confined to their own group, to 
transmit and guard the texts. Later, some individuals asked the Buddha 
for permission to preserve and transmit the Buddhist teachings in the 
Vedic language, but he rejected this proposal and had the monks continue 
to use the language of the common people.” 


Furthermore, the Buddha absolutely refused to waste time debating on 
matters of truth through philosophical speculation - on matters which 
cannot be empirically proven by way of rational discussion. If people 
came to him with such questions, the Buddha would remain silent. He 
would then lead the person back to everyday, practical matters. Those 
things to be understood by way of speech he would share with others by 
speaking; those things to be understood by way of sight he would reveal 
to others to see. He would use the most direct and appropriate method 
according to the circumstances. 


The Buddha used many different methods when teaching the Dhamma, 
so that everyone may benefit. His teachings contain many layers: those 
aimed for householders and members of mainstream society, and those 
aimed for individuals who have relinquished the household life. There 


See: Vin. II. 139. 
"See, e.g.: A. V. 193-8; M. I. 426-32. 
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are teachings focusing on material benefits and others focusing on deeper, 
spiritual benefits. {8} 


Because the Buddha taught within a brahmanic culture and was sur- 
rounded by various religious belief systems, he was required to engage 
with spiritual terms used by these other traditions. As the Buddha wished 
for his teachings to reach the greatest number of people within a short 
period of time, he applied a unique approach in regard to these terms. 
Rather than directly refuting or discrediting people’s beliefs associated 
with these terms, he questioned or challenged the true meanings of these 
terms. He did not use an aggressive approach; instead, he promoted 
a natural form of transformation through understanding and spiritual 
development. 


To accomplish this the Buddha used some of these already estab- 
lished spiritual terms and gave them new meanings in line with Buddha- 
Dhamma. For example, he defined the term brahma/brahma (‘Brahma,’ 
‘divine,’ ‘sublime,’ ‘sacred’) as referring to one kind of celestial (yet mor- 
tal) being; in other contexts it was used in reference to parents. He altered 
the concept of worshipping the six cardinal directions into the notion 
of maintaining and honouring one’s social relationships. He changed 
the meaning of the sacred brahmanic fire worship, by the three kinds of 
sacrificial ceremonies, into fulfilling a responsibility vis-a-vis three kinds 
of individuals in society. And he transformed the factor determining a 
person as a brahmin (brahmana; ‘one who is sacred,’ ‘one who has divine 
knowledge’) and as noble (ariya; ‘cultured,’ ‘civilized’) from a person’s 
birth into a person’s conduct and spiritual development. 


Occasionally, the Buddha encouraged his disciples to draw upon whole- 
some and beneficial aspects of other religious traditions. He acknow- 
ledged and approved of any teaching that is correct and connected to vir- 
tue, considering that such righteousness and virtue is a universal aspect 
of nature. In the case that specific principles of practice by these other 
traditions had varying interpretations, the Buddha explained which ones 
are correct and which ones are false. He sanctioned only the practice of 
what is correct and wholesome. 
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The Buddha pointed out that faulty or harmful practices observed by 
other religious traditions were sometimes a result of a decline or degener- 
acy within these traditions themselves. The original teachings espoused 
by these traditions were sometimes virtuous and correct. He occasionally 
described these original wholesome teachings. Examples of this include 
his historical explanations on the notions of ‘religious austerity’ (tapa), 
the offering of sacrifices (yafifia), the principles of leadership in regard to 
social assistance, and the duties of a brahmin (brahmana-dhamma).’” 


In the centuries following the Buddha’s death, after his teachings had 
spread to different areas, numerous disparities arose in people’s under- 
standing of Buddha-Dhamma. This occurred for various reasons: those 
people who transmitted the teachings had different levels of training, 
understanding, and aptitude, and they interpreted the teachings in differ- 
ent ways; people began to mix in beliefs from other religious traditions; 
local cultures exerted an influence on people’s ideas and understand- 
ing; and some aspects of the teachings grew in prominence while other 
aspects fell into obscurity, due to the interest, predisposition, and skill of 
those individuals who safeguarded the teachings. These disparities resul- 
ted in the breaking off into various schools (nikaya), as is evident today 
in the division between Theravada Buddhism and Mahayana Buddhism, 
along with numerous other subsidiary schools and lineages. (9) 


Although the Theravada tradition is known for its precision and accur- 
acy in preserving the original standards and teachings, it could not escape 
some changes and alterations. The authenticity and validity of some 
teachings, even those that are contained in the scriptures, are debated 
among members of the current generation, who often seek proof in order 
to either substantiate their own opinions or repudiate the views of others. 
Discrepancies are especially evident in the views and practices upheld 
by the general public. In some cases, these views and practices seem to 
stand in direct opposition to the original teachings, or they have almost 
developed into another religious ideology, perhaps even one refuted by 
the original teachings. 


VSee: A. IV. 41; A. V. 190-91; Sn. 51-53; see also the following subject material. 
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Take for example the understanding in Thailand of the word kamma 
(Sanskrit: ‘karma’). Most Buddhists in Thailand when they encounter this 
word think of the past, in particular of deeds from past lives. They focus 
on the harmful effects in the present of bad deeds from past lives and on 
the negative results of previous evil actions. In most cases, their under- 
standing is shaped by a collection of such thoughts. When compared to 
the true definitions of kamma in the scriptures, one can see how remote 
some of these ideas are from genuine Buddha-Dhamma.”* 


In this book the author” is attempting to present Buddha-Dhamma in 
a way that is as true and accurate as possible. Because it is considered 
superfluous to this task, these divergent views, definitions, and practices 
are not discussed. 


The source of the material for this book is the collection of Buddhist 
scriptures, which, unless otherwise specified, refers to the Tipitaka (Pali 
Canon). It is generally accepted that this text is the most accurate and 
complete compilation of the Buddha’s teachings. The author has selected 
those teachings in the Pali Canon which are deemed most authentic and 
accurate, by applying the principles of compatibility and coherence in 
respect to the overall body of Theravada scripture. As an added assurance 
in this undertaking, the author considers the Buddha’s conduct as a 
complement to the formal Dhamma teachings. 


®Thai people have developed similarly unique meanings of other concepts and 
terms, e.g.: arammana (‘sense object’), vififiana (‘consciousness’), parami (‘spiritual 
perfection’), santosa (‘contentment’), upekkhd (‘equanimity’), adhitthana (‘determ- 
ination’), parikamma (‘preliminary meditation exercise’), bhavand (‘cultivation’), 
vipassana (‘insight’), kama (‘sense desire’), lokiya (‘mundane’), lokuttara (‘tran- 
scendent’), pufifia (‘merit’), iccha (‘longing’), etc. These terms are now used either 
in a completely different meaning from how they were originally intended, or 
else their range of meaning has changed. In the study of Buddha-Dhamma it is 
vital to be able to recognize and distinguish these newer meanings in order to 
understand the true definition of these terms. 


Trans: In the original Thai text of Buddhadhamma, the venerable author never 


uses the first person pronoun to refer to himself. This is a means of distancing 
himself from the text. As he states in the Author’s Notes, he wishes as much as 
possible to present an objective account of the Buddha’s teachings, and in this 
regard, to have the readers forget that he is there. As this is unusual in an English 
context, I have occasionally inserted the first person pronoun. 
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Having selected these guidelines, the author is confident that he has 
accurately explained and presented the true essence of Buddha-Dhamma. 


On a fundamental level, however, the accuracy of this presentation 
depends on the extent of the author’s wisdom and intelligence, as well as 
any unacknowledged bias or prejudice. Let us simply conclude that this is 
one attempt to present the Buddha’s teachings in the most accurate way, 
based on specific methods of scholarship in which the author has the most 
confidence. {10} 


One may separate Buddha-Dhamma into two parts, as matters of truth 
(sacca-dhamma) and matters of conduct (cariya-dhamma): as theory and 
practice. The former is defined as those teachings pertaining to reality, to 
manifestations of truth, to nature, and to the laws and processes of nature. 
The latter is defined as those teachings pertaining to principles of practice 
or behaviour, to benefiting ina practical way from one’s knowledge of real- 
ity or one’s understanding of the laws of nature. Sacca-dhamma is equated 
with nature and natural truths; cariya-dhamma is equated with knowing 
how to act in response to such truths. Within this entire teaching, no 
significance is given to supernatural agents - to any alleged forces over 
and above nature - for example of a creator God. 


In order to do justice to the entire range and scope of Buddha-Dhamma 
as an integrated system, one should describe both of these aspects. That is, 
one should first reveal the theoretical teachings, followed by an analysis 
of how to apply these teachings in an effective and valuable way. 


For this reason, the chapters in this book, each of which deals with 
a specific aspect of truth, also contain guidelines on how to apply these 
truths in a practical way. For example, at the end of the second chapter 
dealing with different kinds of knowledge, there is a section on the prac- 
tical meaning and benefit of such knowledge. Moreover, the main body 
of Buddhadhamma follows this format: the first main section pertains to 
specific laws of nature, and is titled ‘The Middle Teachings.’ The second 
main section pertains to a practical application of such laws in everyday 
life, and is titled ‘The Middle Way.’ 


Although the presentation in this book may seem unorthodox, it cor- 
responds to an original style of teaching. It begins with those aspects of 
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life that are problematic, and it then traces back to the source of such 
problems. The analysis continues to a deeper inspection of the causes 
of suffering, the ultimate goal of spiritual practice, and the practical 
methods for solving problems and for realizing the goal. Indeed, the 
presentation is consistent with the Four Noble Truths.”° 


*°See the ‘sequence of teaching’ (desananukkama) at: MA. II. 219 (in reference to: 
M. I. 184-91). [Trans.: this final statement, of the presentation being consistent 
with the Four Noble Truths, is particularly noteworthy. For more on this subject, 
see how the four factors of Dukkha, Samudaya, Nirodha, and Magga are included in 
the Contents. See also chapter 19 on the Four Noble Truths.] 
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MIDDLE TEACHING 


Majjhena-dhammadesana 


Principles of Truth Based on Natural Laws 


Brahmin, without veering towards either of these two extremes, 
The Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by the middle: 
"With ignorance as condition, volitional formations [come to be]; 
with volitional formations as condition, consciousness ... 


Ete te brahmana ubho ante anupagamma 
Majjhena tathagato dhammam deseti: 
Avijjapaccaya sankhara, 


(S. IL. 76) 


‘Venerable sir, it is said, “the world, the world.” In what way, might 
there be the world or the description of the world?’ 


‘Where there is the eye, Samiddhi, where there are forms, eye- 
consciousness, things to be cognized by eye-consciousness, there the 
world exists or the description of the world. Where there is the ear 
.. the mind, where there are mental phenomena, mind-consciousness, 
things to be cognized by mind-consciousness, there the world exists or 
the description of the world.’ 


Loko lokoti bhante vuccati kittavata nu kho bhante loko va assa lokapafifiatti 
vati. Yattha kho samiddhi atthi cakkhu atthi rüpa atthi cakkhuvififíanam atthi 
cakkhuvififiana-vififiatabba dhamma atthi tattha loko va lokapafifiatti va... atthi 
jivha ... atthi mano atthi dhamma atthi manovififíanam atthi manovififiana- 
vififiatabba dhamma atthi tattha loko và lokapafifiatti va. 


S. IV. 39-40 


Where there is form, monks, by clinging to form, by adhering to form, 
there arises the view: ‘That which is the self is the world. Having passed 
away, I shall be permanent, lasting, eternal, not subject to change.' When 
there is feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness ... 
by clinging to consciousness ... there arises the view: ‘That which is the 
selfis the world. Having passed away, I shall be permanent, lasting eternal, 
not subject to change.’ 


Rüpe kho bhikkhave sati ... vedanaya sati ... safifíaya sati ... sankharesu sati ... 
vififíane sati, rüpam ... vedanam ... safifiam ... sankhare ... vififianam upadaya ... 
abhinivissa evam ditthi upajjati so atta so loko so pecca bhavissami nicco dhuvo 
sassato aviparinamadhammo. 


S. III. 182-83 


Five Aggregates 


Six Sense Spheres 
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CHAPTER1 
FIVE AGGREGATES 


The Five Constituents of Life 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


From the perspective of Buddha-Dhamma, all things exist according to 
their own nature. They do not exist as separate fixed entities, and in the 
case of living creatures, they are not distinct and immutable ‘beings’ or 
‘persons’, which one could validly take to be a legitimate owner of things 
or which are able to govern things according to their wishes." 


Everything that exists in the world exists as a collection of convergent 
parts. There exists no inherent self or substantial essence within things. 
When one separates the constituent parts from each other, no self or core 
remains. A frequent scriptural analogy for this is of a vehicle? When one 
assembles the various parts according to one’s chosen design, one assigns 
the conventional term ‘wagon’ to the end product. Yet if one disassembles 
the parts, no essence of a wagon can be found. All that remains are the 
various parts, each of which is given its own specific name. 


'In Pali, one may refer to ‘things’ as phenomena (dhamma), elements (dhatu), or 
aspects of reality (sabhdva). The complete spelling of this third term is sabhava- 
dhamma (from sa + bhava + dhamma), which literally means ‘things that exist 
according to their own nature’. 


?s. I. 135. [Trans.: in ancient India this referred to a wagon; in modern parlance 
we may refer to this as a ‘car’.] 
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This fact implies that the ‘self’ or ‘entity’ of a vehicle does not exist 
separate from its constituent parts. The term ‘car’, for instance, is simply 
a conventional designation. Moreover, all of those constituent parts may 
also be separated into further parts, none of which possesses a stable, 
fixed essence. So when one states that something ‘exists’, one needs to 
understand it in this context: that it exists as a collection of inconstant 
constituent elements. 


Having made this claim, the Buddhist teachings go on to describe the 
primary elements or constituents that make up the world. And because 
the Buddhist teachings pertain directly to human life, and in particular 
to the mind, this elucidation of the constituent parts encompasses both 
mind and matter, both mentality (nàma-dhamma) and corporeality (rüpa- 
dhamma). Here, special emphasis is given to the analysis of the mind. 


There are many ways to present this division into separate constituents 
of life, depending on the objective of the specific analysis? This chapter 
presents the division into the 'five aggregates' (pafica-khandha), which is 
the preferred analysis in the suttas. 


In Buddha-Dhamma, the human living entity - what is referred to as a 
‘person’ or living being’ - is divided into five groups or categories:* {14}° 


1. Rüpa (corporeality; body; material form): all material constituents; 
the body and all physical behaviour; matter and physical energy, 
along with the properties and course of such energy. 


2. Vedand (feeling; sensation): the feelings of pleasure, pain, and 
neutral feelings, arising from contact by way of the five senses and 
by way of the mind. 


>The broadest division is into mind (nama) and body (rüpa), or mentality and 
corporeality. The Abhidhamma texts prefer the threefold division of the mind 
(citta), mental constituents (cetasika), and the body (rüpa). If one compares this 
analysis to the five aggregates, one may equate the following: citta = vififiana- 
khandha; cetasika = vedana-khandha, safifià-khandha, and sankhara-khandha; rüpa = 
rüpa-khandha. 


“See more details on the five aggregates see Appendix 1. 


"The numbers in curly brackets refer to the page number of the Thai edition of 
Buddhadhamma. 
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3. Safifia (perception): the ability to recognize and to designate; the 
perception and discernment of various signs, characteristics, and 
distinguishing features, enabling one to remember a specific object 
of attention (@rammana).® 


4. Sankhara (mental formations; volitional activities): those mental 
constituents or properties, with intention as leader, which shape 
the mind as wholesome, unwholesome, or neutral, and which 
shape a person’s thoughts and reflections, as well as verbal and 
physical behaviour. They are the source of kamma (‘karma’; inten- 
tional action). Examples of such mental formations include: faith 
(saddha), mindfulness (sati), moral shame (hiri), fear of wrongdoing 
(ottappa), lovingkindness (metta), compassion (karuna), appreciat- 
ive joy (mudita), equanimity (upekkha), wisdom (pafifia), delusion 
(moha), greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), conceit (māna), views (ditthi), 
jealousy (issa), and stinginess (macchariya). They are the agents or 
fashioners of the mind, of thought, and of intentional action. 


5. Vififiana (consciousness): conscious awareness of objects by way of 
the five senses - i.e. seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling 
tangible objects - and awareness of mind objects. 


There are several points to bear in mind in reference to the final four 
aggregates, comprising the mental aggregates (nàma-khandha):? 


Perception (saññā) is a form of knowledge.’ It refers to the perception 
or discernment of an object's attributes and properties, including its 


The term árammana (‘object of attention’) refers to those things cognized by the 
mind by means of the six ‘doorways’ (dvara), i.e.: visual forms, sounds, smells, 
tastes, tangible objects, and mind objects (thoughts). 


"The meaning of this important term upekkhà is often misunderstood. This term 
appears in the group of mental formations (sankhdra), where it is equivalent to 
specific neutrality (tatramajjhattata), and also in the group of feelings (vedana), 
where it is equivalent to neutrality (adukkhamasukha), i.e. to neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant sensations. 


*The following explanations are based on references from the Pali Canon as well 
as comparative references from the commentaries, in particular: M. I. 292-3; S. III. 
87; [MA. II. 462]; SA. II. 291; Vism. 436, 452-3. 


?For the commentarial analysis of perception see Appendix 2. 
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shape, appearance, colour, etc., as well as its name and conventional 
designations. For example, one knows that an object is ‘green’, ‘white’, 
‘black’, ‘red’, ‘loud’, ‘faint’, ‘bass’, ‘high-pitched’, ‘fat’, ‘thin’, ‘a table’, ‘a 
pen’, ‘a pig’, ‘a dog’, ‘a fish’, ‘a cat’, ‘a person’, ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘me’, ‘you’, etc. 


Perception relies on the encounter or comparison between previous 
experience or knowledge and new experience or knowledge. If one’s cur- 
rent experience corresponds with previous experience - say one meets 
someone familiar or one hears a familiar sound - one has ‘recognition’ 
(note that this is not the same as ‘memory’). For example, Mr. Jones knows 
Mr. Smith. A month later, they meet and Mr. Jones recognizes Mr. Smith. 


{15} 


If a new experience does not correspond with previous experiences, 
people tend to compare it to previous experience or knowledge, looking 
at those aspects that are either similar or different. They then identify the 
object according to their labels or designations, determined by the simil- 
arities and differences. This is the process of perception - of designation 
and identification. 


There are many layers to perception, including: perception in accord 
with common agreement and understanding, e.g.: ‘green’, ‘white’, ‘yel- 
low’, and ‘red’; perception in accord with social conventions and tradi- 
tions, e.g.: ‘this is polite’, ‘this is beautiful’, ‘this is normal’, and ‘this 
is abnormal’; perception according to personal preferences and concep- 
tions, e.g.: ‘this is attractive’, ‘this is admirable’, and ‘this is irritating’; 
perception based on multiple factors (perception of symbolism), e.g.: 
‘green and red represents this university’, and ‘two rings of the bell 
designate mealtime’; and perception according to spiritual learning, e.g.: 
‘perception of impermanence’ and ‘perception of insubstantiality’. 


There is both common, everyday perception and subtle, refined percep- 
tion (i.e. perception that is intricately connected to the other aggregates). 
There is perception of matter and perception of the mind. The various 
terms used for saññā, such as ‘recognition’, ‘remembering’, ‘designation’, 
‘assignation’, ‘attribution’, and ‘ideation’ all describe aspects of this aggre- 
gate of perception. 
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Simply speaking, perception is the process of collecting, compiling, 
and storing data and information, which is the raw material for thought. 


Perception is very helpful to people, but at the same time it can be 
detrimental. This is because people tend to attach to their perceptions, 
which end up acting as an obstruction, obscuring and eclipsing reality, 
and preventing one from penetrating a deeper, underlying truth. 


A useful and practical division of perception (safifia) is into two kinds: 
ordinary perceptions, which discern the attributes of sense objects as 
they naturally arise; and secondary or overlapping perceptions. The 
latter are sometimes referred to by specific terms, in particular as ‘prolif- 
erative perception’ (papafica-safifia): perception resulting from intricate 
and fanciful mental proliferation driven by the force of craving (tanha), 
conceit (mana), and views (ditthi), which are at the vanguard of negative 
mental formations (negative sankhara). This division highlights the active 
role of perception and shows the relationship between perception and 


other aggregates within mental processes. 


Consciousness (vififidna) is traditionally defined as ‘awareness of sense 
objects'. It refers to a prevailing or constant form of knowing. It is both 
the basis and the channel for the other mental aggregates, and it functions 
in association with them. It is both a primary and an accompanying form 
of knowledge. 


It is primary in the sense that it is an initial form of knowledge. When 
one sees something (i.e. visual consciousness arises), one may feel pleas- 
ure or distress (= feeling - vedana). One then identifies the object (per- 
ception - safifia), followed by various intentions and thoughts (volitional 
formations - sankhara). For example, one sees the sky (= vififiana) and feels 
delighted (= vedana). One knows the sky to be bright, beautiful, the colour 
of indigo, an afternoon sky (= safifia). One is delighted by the sky and 
wishes to admire it for a long, uninterrupted period of time. One resents 
the fact that one’s view is obstructed, and one wonders how one can find 
a place to watch the sky at one's leisure (= sarikhàra). 


Consciousness is an accompanying form of knowledge in that one 
knows in conjunction with the other aggregates. When one feels happy 
(= vedand), one knows that one is happy (= vififiana). (Note that the feeling 
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of happiness is not the same as knowing that one is happy.) When one 
suffers (= vedana), one knows that one is suffering (= vififiana). Perceiving 
something as pleasurable or painful (= safifia), one knows accordingly.'? 
And when one engages in various thoughts and intentions (= sankhara), 
there is a continual concomitant awareness of this activity. {16} This 
prevailing stream of awareness, which is in a continual process of arising 
and ceasing, and which accompanies the other mental aggregates, or is 
part of every aspect of mental activity, is called ‘consciousness’ (vififiana). 


Another special characteristic of consciousness is that it is an aware- 
ness of particulars, a knowledge of specific aspects, or a form of dis- 
criminative knowledge. This may be understood by way of examples. 
When one sees say a striped piece of cloth, although one may not initially 
identify itas such, one discerns specific attributes, for example its colours, 
which are distinct from one another. Once consciousness discerns these 
distinctions, perception (safifia) identifies them, say as ‘green’, ‘white’, or 
‘red’. When one eats a particular kind of fruit, although one may not 
yet have identified the flavour as 'sweet' or 'sour', one already has an 
awareness of such distinctions. Similarly, although one may have not yet 
distinguished between the specific kinds of sourness, of say pineapples, 
lemons, tamarind, or plums, or between the specific kinds of sweetness, 
say of mangos, bananas, or apples, by tasting the flavour one is aware of its 
distinctive nature. This basic form of knowing is consciousness (vififiana). 
Once this awareness arises, the other mental aggregates begin to operate, 
for example one experiences the flavour as delicious or unsavoury (= 
vedanà), or one identifies the flavour as one particular kind of sweetness 


or sourness (= saññā). 


The knowledge of specific aspects referred to above may be explained 
thus: when consciousness arises, for example when one sees a visual 
object, in fact, one is seeing only specific attributes or facets of that object 
in question. In other words, one sees only those aspects or angles that 


Trans.: one sometimes encounters the term 'apperception' as a definition for 
safifia. According to the ‘Collins Concise Dictionary’ (© 1999), apperception is 
defined as: ‘the awareness of perceiving’, which is closer to this function of 
consciousness. 
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one gives importance to, depending on the mental formations (sankhara) 
which condition the arising of consciousness (vififiana)."" 


For example, in a wide expanse of countryside grows one sole mango 
tree. It is a large tree, yet it bears only a few pieces of fruit and in this 
season is almost barren of leaves, providing very little shade. On different 
occasions, five separate people visit this tree. One man is fleeing from a 
dangerous animal, one man is starving, one man is hot and looking for 
shade, one man is searching for fruit to sell at the market, and the last 
man is looking for a spot to tie up his cattle so that he may visit a nearby 
village. 


All five men see the same tree, but each one sees it in different ways. 
For each one eye-consciousness arises, but this consciousness varies, 
depending on their aims and intentions in regard to this tree. Similarly, 
their perceptions of the tree will also differ, according to the aspects of 
the tree that they look at. Even their feelings (vedana) will differ: the man 
fleeing from danger will rejoice because he sees a means to escape; the 
starving man will be delighted because the 3-4 mangos will save him from 
starvation; the man suffering from heat may be disappointed, because 
the tree does not provide as much shade as it normally would; the man 
looking for fruit may be upset because of the paucity of fruit; and the man 
driving his cattle may be relieved to find a temporary shelter for them. 


Feeling (vedand) refers to the ‘sensing’ of sense impressions, or of 
experiencing their ‘flavour’. It refers to the feeling or sensation arising 
every time there is contact and cognition of sense objects. These feelings 
may be pleasurable and agreeable, painful and oppressive, or neutral. {17} 


To avoid confusion with the aggregate of mental formations (sankhara), 
it is important to note that feeling (vedanà) is an activity at the level of 
reception - it pertains exclusively to the immediate effect an object has 
on the mind."? It does not pertain to the stage of intention or of acting 
in response to sense impressions, which is the function of mental form- 
ations (sankhara). For this reason, such terms as ‘like’, ‘dislike’, ‘delight’, 


"For more on this subject, see chapter 4 on Dependent Origination. 


” Vedand is classified as an ‘effect’ (vipaka; fruit of kamma). By itself, it is neither 
wholesome nor unwholesome. 
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and ‘aversion’ usually refer to the activity of mental formations, which 
involves a subsequent level of activity. These terms normally refer to 
volitional activities or to reactions to sense impressions, as illustrated on 
Figure 1.1 about mental processes. 


Figure 1.1: Feeling (Vedana) and Mental Formations (Sankhdara) 


| Seeing an attractive visual form 


cakkhu + ittharammana + cakkhu-vififiana 


\ pleasure 
sukha-vedana 


delight (in that object) 


sankhara: raga 


sota + anittharammana + sota-vififiana 


\ displeasure 
dukkha-vedana 


E (to that object) 


m an annoying noise | 


sankhdara: dosa 


Feeling (vedana) plays a pivotal role in the lives of sentient creatures, 
because it is both desired and sought after (in the case of pleasure), and 
feared and avoided (in the case of pain). Each time there is contact 
and cognition of a sense object, feeling acts as the juncture, directing 
or motivating the other mental factors. For example, if one contacts a 
pleasurable sense object, one pays special attention to it and perceives 
it in ways that reciprocate or make the most out of that sensation. One 
then thinks up strategies for repeating or extending one’s experience of 
this object. 


Mental formations (sankhdra) refer to both the factors determining 
the quality of the mind (the ‘fashioners’ of the mind), with intention 
(cetana) as chief, and the actual volitional process in which these factors 
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are selected and combined in order to shape and mould one’s thoughts, 
words, and deeds, resulting in physical, verbal, and mental kamma. 


In any case, the traditional analysis of the five aggregates focuses on 
the components of reality, rather than focusing on the various dynamics 
in nature that affect human life. For this reason, the description of 
mental formations (sankhara) in this context normally only mentions a 
list of these determining factors (the ‘fashioners’ of the mind), along 
with their attributes. As for an explanation of conditioned processes, at 
which stage these factors reveal themselves and are set in motion, this 
is reserved for the analysis of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada), 
which demonstrates precisely how these factors affect people’s lives. 


In the teaching of Dependent Origination, mental formations 
(sankhara) are defined in the context of practical application or operative 
function; they are divided into: kdya-sankhara (physical intentional 
activity; bodily volition); vaci-sankhara (verbal intentional activity; verbal 
volition); and citta-sankhara (mental intentional activity; mental volition). 
This differs from the analysis of mental formations in the exposition 
of the five aggregates, in which various determining factors are simply 
presented as a list, e.g.: faith (saddha), mindfulness (sati), lovingkindness 
(metta), compassion (karuna), wisdom (pafifia), greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), 
intention (cetana), and concentration (samadhi). If one compares these 
analyses to a motor show, the analysis of the five aggregates is similar 
to laying out all of a car's parts for people to see, while the analysis of 
Dependent Origination is like demonstrating the car as it is being driven 
on the road. {18} 


Of all the determining factors of the mind, intention (cetana) is leader 
or chief. No matter how many mental formations are operative at any one 
time, intention always participates as the key factor in the process. For 
this reason, the term cetand is sometimes used alone to represent all of the 
mental formations (sankhara). Sankharain this context can thus be defined 
as: ‘intention (cetana), along with associated factors (sampayutta-dhamma; 
‘connected factors’), which shapes the mind as good, bad, or neutral, and 
which determines thoughts, speech, and physical actions, giving rise to 
mental, verbal, and physical kamma.' 
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Besides occasionally representing or defining all mental formations 
(sankhara), the term cetand is also used to define or represent the term 
‘kamma’. In this sense, these three terms - sankhara, cetana, and kamma - 
all have roughly the same meaning. To offer an analogy, Venerable Mani, 
the abbot of Majjhima Monastery, goes to receive an offering of Tipitaka 
books. At the formal gathering, the announcement of the honoured guest 
may state Venerable Mani, or the abbot of Majjhima Monastery, or simply 
Majjhima Monastery - all three terms express the desired meaning. 


Besides its central role, intention (cetana) also reveals the special and 
distinctive properties of mental formations (sankhara), which set this 
aggregate apart from the others. Cetand may be translated as ‘intention’, 
‘volition’, ‘purpose’, or ‘deliberation’. The special attribute differentiating 
mental formations (sankhdra) from the other mental aggregates is that 
they can originate spontaneously. The other mental aggregates - of 
feeling, perception, and consciousness - on the other hand operate or 
function with sense impressions that are immediately manifesting in the 
mind. They are associated with and attend to these sense impressions, 
and they rely on the reception of them in order to function. Mental 
formations, however, both deliberate over sense impressions and act in 


response to them.” 


These explanations may clarify the following questions: Why are feel- 
ings of ease and dis-ease classified as sensations (vedana), while the sub- 
sequent factors of liking and disliking are classified as mental formations 
(sankhara)? Why are perception (safifia; recollection) and mindfulness 
(sati; memory) classified into separate aggregates (sati is included among 
the mental formations - sankhara)? Why is wisdom (pafifia), which, similar 
to perception (safifia) and consciousness (vififiana), is a form of knowledge, 
classified as a mental formation (sankhara)? 


PIn the doctrine of the threefold life-cycle (tivatta) in relation to Dependent 
Origination, vedand, saññā, and vififiana are classified as ‘fruits of kamma’ (vipaka), 
whereas sankhara is classified as kamma itself. This classification of sankhdra as 
kamma refers exclusively to those times when intention (cetana) is operative. 
The various mental determinants (within the round of rebirth - sarhsara-vatta) 
are classified as mental impurities (kilesa). 
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1.2 SANNA AND SATI: 
MEMORY, RECOLLECTION, AND MINDFULNESS 


There tends to be confusion among Buddhist scholars as to which mental 
factor in the Pali vocabulary corresponds to ‘memory’. Saññā is often 
translated as ‘recollection’, whereas sati may be translated as ‘mindful- 
ness’, ‘recollection’, ‘recall’, or ‘memory’. In regard to the latter term, 
there are some prominent sutta examples, for example the passage prais- 
ing Ven. Ananda as foremost among the bhikkhu disciples in ‘remember- 
ing the Buddha’s words’. In this context the Buddha uses the term sati: ‘Of 


all my disciples, Ananda is supreme in memory (sati). ^ 


In the formal teachings, there is no confusion about this matter. 
Memory is not the exclusive function of just one mental factor, but rather 
it is part of a mental process, within which perception (safifia) and mind- 
fulness (sati) play the most prominent and important roles. 


Both the terms safifia and sati have overlapping meanings in respect to 
the concept of ‘memory’. One aspect of perception (safifia) has to do with 
memory, while other aspects are separate from it. This is the same for 
mindfulness (sati): one aspect pertains to memory, while other aspects 
function apart from the process of memory. {19} 


Note these important distinctions between safifia and sati in the process 
of memory: 


Perception (safifia) designates and identifies sense objects. When one 
encounters such objects again, safifia compares their current features 
with established perceptions, determining any similarities and differ- 
ences. If one determines that the two (the old perceptions and the new) 
correspond, this may be called 'recognition'. If there are differences, 
one creates additional perceptions. The term saññā refers both to the 
recognition, designation, and identification of objects (the comparison 
and accumulation of data), and to perceptions themselves (the actual 


“One aspect of sati is recollection - the ability to recall; another aspect is 
mindfulness. 


15A. I. 24-5. 
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data and information created and stored). In this context, safifid creates 
the requisite conditions for memory. The important attribute of saññā is 
that it engages with sense objects immediately present; when these sense 


objects manifest, saññā is able to focus on, identify, or remember them. 


Sati functions to draw sense objects to attention and to hold them 
firmly in the mind. It directs and sustains attention to sense objects, pre- 
venting them from drifting by or slipping away. These sense objects may 
be currently manifesting or they may have occurred in the past. The term 
sati thus encompasses such nuances of meaning as: ‘recall’, ‘recollection’, 
‘calling to mind’, ‘reflection’, ‘remembering’, and ‘attentiveness’. In the 
context of memory, it remembers and enables recall. In this sense, sati is 
the opposite of sammosa, which means ‘forgetting’ (safifid is not paired 
with forgetting). Sati is generated from within an individual, relying 
on the power of volition, even when sense objects are not immediately 
manifest. Because it is a volitional response to sense objects it is classified 
as a mental formation (sankhara). 


Safina records and notes sense objects; sati draws sense objects to 
attention. Botha healthy perception - the ability to identify things clearly, 
to designate things in a well-ordered and structured way, and to integrate 
and connect things (which relies on attentiveness and understanding) - 
and a strong recall - the ability to recollect (which relies on clear per- 
ceptions, constant mindfulness, and a bright, peaceful, and concentrated 
mind) - are factors for a good memory. 


At one time in the past Robert and Jake knew each other well. Ten 
years later, they meet again and Robert recognizes Jake and remembers 
the places they once visited and the activities they once shared. The 
recognition of the other person is sarífía, whereas the recollection of past 
events is sati. 


On one occasion Greg meets and talks with Karl. A month later, Greg's 
friends ask him whom he met and spoke with on that specific date. Greg 
reflects on the past and remembers that he met with Karl. This recollec- 
tion is sati. 


A telephone is located in one corner of a room, and a phone book is 
located in another. Karen opens the book and finds the number she is 
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looking for. She makes a note of this number in her mind and then walks 
to the telephone to dial it. As she crosses the room she keeps this number 
constantly in her attention. The reading and noting of the number from 
the book is safifia; the recall of that number from the moment she leaves 
the book is sati. 


When sense objects become manifest, one is able to perceive them 
immediately. Yet when they do not manifest, and in the case that they 
are mind objects (dhammarammana; matters inherent in the mind), one 
can use sati in order to draw them forth and focus on them. Moreover, sati 
is able to call perceptions to mind, that is, it can recollect past perceptions 
to be the objects of attention. Saññā is then able to identify, clarify, and 
consolidate these previous perceptions, or to perceive them in a new way 


according to one's aims and objectives. {20} 


1.3 PERCEPTION, CONSCIOUSNESS, AND WISDOM 


Perception (safifia), consciousness (vififiana), and wisdom (pafifia) are all 
aspects of knowledge, yet they are part of three distinct aggregates. The 
first two factors, described earlier in this chapter, constitute an aggregate 
in themselves, whereas wisdom is classified among the mental formations 


(sankhara). 


Wisdom (pafifia) refers generally to understanding, and more specific- 
ally to comprehensive or clear understanding: to a thorough and accurate 
understanding of the truth. This term paññā is defined in many different 
ways, including: knowledge of causality; knowledge of good and evil; 
knowledge of right and wrong; knowledge of suitability; knowledge of 
benefit and harm; knowledge of advantages and disadvantages; thorough 
knowledge of conditioned phenomena; knowledge of constituent factors; 
knowledge of causes and conditions; knowledge of origin and destination; 
knowledge of the interrelationship of things; knowledge according to the 
truth; genuine knowledge; genuine understanding; knowledge of reality; 
and knowing how to reflect on, contemplate, analyze, and engage with or 
manage things and situations. 
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Simply speaking, wisdom is clear, correct, and genuine understand- 
ing. Wisdom possesses an insight into reality and it penetrates into the 
heart of problems. It supports both perception (safifid) and consciousness 
(vififiana). In regard to the latter, it broadens and deepens the range 
of consciousness. Likewise, in regard to the former, it increases the 
range of perception, because the cognition and apprehension of things 
is dependent on one's knowledge. This is similar to solving mathematical 
problems; as long as one cannot solve the initial equations, one has no 
data or criteria for further calculations. With increased understanding, 
one possesses the markers or raw material for further perception and 
analysis. 


Wisdom (pafifià stands in opposition to delusion (moha; 'ignor- 
ance’, ‘misunderstanding’), whereas perception (safifia) and conscious- 
ness (vififiana) are not contrasted with delusion in this way. Indeed, 
perception and consciousness may fall prey to delusion. When one is 
deluded and confused, one's conscious experience and perceptions are 
equally distorted. Wisdom assists here to rectify both consciousness and 


perception. 


Perception (saññā) and consciousness (vififiana) rely on currently mani- 
festing sense objects in order to function. Images or concepts of these 
sense objects are thus created and discerned. Wisdom, on the other 
hand, reflects on sense objects and responds actively to them (wisdom is a 
deliberative faculty, and is thus classified among the volitional formations 
- sankhdra). It links various sense impressions with each other, analyzes 
their various attributes, compares and considers various perceptions, and 
discerns cause, effect, interrelationship, and the ways to benefit from 
things. By doing this, it provides consciousness and perception with 
wholesome food for engagement. 


Ven. Sariputta once responded to the question on how wisdom (pafifia) 
and consciousness (vififiana) differ. He explained that wisdom knows 
(‘understands’; ‘knows clearly’) that ‘this is suffering’, ‘this is the cause of 
suffering’, ‘this is the cessation of suffering’, and ‘this is the way leading 
to the end of suffering’. Consciousness, on the other hand, knows (= dis- 
criminative understanding) that ‘this is pleasure’, ‘this is pain’, and ‘this 
is neither pleasure nor pain’. Wisdom and consciousness, however, are 
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intimately entwined and in a sense inseparable. Having said this, there 
is a distinction in that wisdom is a ‘quality to be trained and developed’ 
(bhavetabba-dhamma), in order to increase and strengthen it. In contrast, 
consciousness is a ‘quality to be fully understood’ (parififieyya-dhamma); 
its nature and its attributes should be truly recognized and understood.'® 


{21} 


The commentarial texts, including the Visuddhimagga," explain the 
distinction between perception (safifia), consciousness (virifiana), and 
wisdom (pafifia) in this way: perception (safifia) simply recognizes the 
properties of a sense object, say that it is ‘green’ or ‘yellow’; it is unable 
to understand the characteristics of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. 
Consciousness (vififiana) also knows the object's properties (of ‘green’, 
'yellow', etc.), and it is able to understand the characteristics of imper- 
manence, dukkha, and nonself (it understands according to the counsel 
and guidance by wisdom). But it cannot deliver one to the actualization 
of the Path (i.e. to the realization of the Four Noble Truths). Wisdom, 
however, accomplishes all three: it knows the properties of sense objects, 
it discerns the three characteristics, and it enables the actualization ofthe 
Path. 


The commentaries use the analogy of three people who look at the 
same coin. Perception (safifia) is like a young child who simply discerns 
the shape ofthe coin - small, large, square, or round - its colour, attractive 
sheen, and strange markings. He does not know that it is an agreed-upon 
means of trade and exchange. Consciousness (vififiana) is like an adult 
who discerns the shape, markings, etc. of the coin, and who knows that 
it is used for trade and exchange, but he does not possess the deeper 
understanding of whether the coin is genuine or counterfeit, or of what 
combination of metals were used to mint the coin. Wisdom is like a 
treasurer, who discerns all of the above data, and in addition possesses 
expert knowledge, to the extent that he may look at, tap and listen to, 
smell, taste, or weigh the coin in his hands, and know everything about it, 
including where and by whom it was made. 


16M. I. 292-3. 
ism, 436. 
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Moreover, wisdom does not always arise. It may happen that only 
perception and consciousness arise, devoid of wisdom. Yet when wisdom 
arises alongside these other two qualities, it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. 


When Jali and Kanhà? sought a hiding place, they walked backwards 
into the lotus pond, convinced that their pursuer would think that they 
had only recently come out of the pond. This line of thinking on their 
part may be referred to as wisdom (pafifia). Later, Vessantara saw their 
footprints and knew immediately that they had walked backwards into 
the pond. This was because there were only prints leading away from 
the pond and none leading towards it, and the impression in the prints 
was deepest at the heels. This understanding may also be referred to as 
wisdom. The children and their father applied different levels of wisdom 
and circumspection, which indicates how wisdom (paññā) derives benefit 
from perception (saññā). 


Prince Siddhattha saw an old person, a sick person, and a human 
corpse, and as a result he reflected on and discerned the suffering to 
which everyone is prone, without exception. He then went on to under- 
stand how all conditioned things are impermanent, subject to arising, to 
alteration, and eventually to passing away, and he saw the need to bring to 
an end the suffering based on these conditions. These are all examples of 
wisdom (pafifia). When the Buddha was preparing to establish Buddhism 
in the Magadha country, he went to visit the matted-hair ascetics of 
the Kassapa clan, who were revered by the people of Magadha, in order 
that they gain confidence in and endorse the Buddha’s teachings. The 
insight and intuition behind this line of thinking by the Buddha is also an 
expression of wisdom. 


The term paññā is a general term describing the kinds of know- 
ledge mentioned above. There are many different levels of wisdom, 
for example mundane wisdom (lokiya-pafifia) and transcendent wisdom 
(lokuttara-parifia). There are many other Pali terms indicating specific 
levels, degrees, or aspects of wisdom, or referring to its specific activities, 


8Trans.: the children of the bodhisatta Vessantara and his wife Maddi. 
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qualities, or benefits, for example: fidna (‘knowledge’), vijja (‘true know- 
ledge’), vipassana (‘insight’), sampajafifia (‘clear comprehension’), parififià 


(‘thorough knowledge’), abhififia (‘supreme knowledge’), and patisambhida 
(‘discriminative knowledge’). {22} 


1.4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE AGGREGATES 


The five aggregates are interdependent. The aggregate of corporeality 
(rüpa-khandha) comprises the body, while the four aggregates of mentality 
(nama-khandha) make up the mind. Human life requires both the body 
and the mind. When the body and mind function normally and operate 
in unison, life progresses well. Mental activities, for example, require 
an understanding of the external world and this understanding relies 
on sense data (visual forms, sounds, odours, tastes, and tangible objects) 
entering by way ofthe eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. Boththe five sense 
objects and the five sense faculties are material things (rüpa-dhamma) and 
part of the aggregate of corporeality - they are part of materiality. 


In this chapter the emphasis is on the mind, considering the body to 
be similar to a readymade instrument prepared to serve mental activities. 
The mind is considered to be the focal point of life, and its range of 
functions is vast, complex, and profound. The mind gives value and 
meaning to life, and it is directly connected to the teachings by the 
Buddha presented in this book. 


The four aggregates of mentality are intimately related, influencing 
and conditioning one another. The arising of these four aggregates is 
ordinarily outlined in the following way:'? 


Dependent on the eye and forms, eye-consciousness arises (sim- 
ilarly with the ear and sounds, the nose and odours, etc). The 
meeting of the three is contact. With contact as condition there 


PFor the complete sequence of this process, see the following chapter on the six 
sense spheres. 
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is feeling. What one feels, that one perceives. What one perceives, 
that one thinks about... 


M. I. 111-12. 


Here is an example: Gordon hears the sound of a bell (ear + sound + ear- 
consciousness). He finds the sound pleasant (= vedana). He perceives the 
sound as ‘melodious’, ‘the ringing of a bell’, and ‘the sound of a melodious 
bell’ (= safifia). He likes the sound and wants to hear it again; he thinks 
about striking that bell himself; he wants to obtain the bell; he thinks 
about buying or stealing the bell, etc. (= sankhara). 


Note the crucial role of feeling (vedana) in this process. Perception 
(safifia) pays particular focus on those objects providing pleasurable sen- 
sations. The greater the pleasure, the greater the importance bestowed 
on the object by perception. In addition, such pleasurable feeling incites 
people to think and act in order to increase the pleasure. One may 
describe this as a basic, ordinary, or elementary process. 


In this process, feeling (vedana) acts as the incentive, similar to a person 
who invites one to take something, or to refuse and avoid it. Perception 
(safifia) is similar to a person who gathers and stores data or raw mater- 
ial. Mental formations (sankhara) resemble a person who takes this raw 
material and shapes it in preparation for work. Consciousness (vififiana) 
is similar to the director of the work, aware of everyone else's activities; 
it both opens the way for the work to be performed and it receives the 
results of the work.?? 


One complex aspect of this process is that feeling (vedana) does not 
act as a catalyst for the other aggregates in a one-sided way. The other 
aggregates, too, have an influence over feeling. Take the example of 
a single piece of music that one person listens to and finds delightful, 
whereas another person listens to it and feels depressed. Similarly, the 


The commentaries, including the Visuddhimagga, provide the following ana- 
logies: the body is like a bowl, feeling is like staple food, perception is like the 
side dishes of food, mental formations are like the cook, and consciousness is 
like the consumer of the food. Similarly: the body is like a prison; feeling is like 
the punishment; perception is like the offence; volitional formations are like 
the magistrate inflicting the penalty; and consciousness is like the prisoner. See: 
Vism. 479; CompT.: Samuccayaparicchedavannana, Sabbasangahavannana. 
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same person may listen to a song at one time and feel elated, while at 
another time he may feel disturbed by it. {23} 


A general principle is that those things that one likes and finds pleasure 
in correspond to one’s desire. When one encounters them one is happy. 
Inversely, those things one dislikes conflict with one’s desire; when one 
encounters these things, one suffers. The mental formations, say of liking, 
disliking, desire, and aversion, then condition another round of feeling. 
Here, perception is also engaged, that is, mental formations condition 
perception, which in turn influences feeling. 


Here is an example: a person may see someone whom he admires 
behave in a particular way and perceive that behaviour as lovely or 
endearing. And he may witness other behaviour by someone he dislikes 
and perceive it as annoying or abhorrent. Later he may encounter others 
exhibiting such behaviour, which he has previously perceived as either 
endearing or annoying (= safifia), and as a result feel either delighted 
or distressed (= vedana), and either approve of or be angered by it (= 
sankhara). 


This interrelationship between the aggregates can be even more com- 
plex. Take for example a work project or study lesson that is difficult and 
demanding. Performing the task alone may involve much turmoil and 
discomfort, causing one to be disinclined from engaging with it. Yet, if 
there are particular incentives, one may be more interested and determ- 
ined to do the work or to pursue the lesson. These incentives may be 
pleasurable sensations in the present, for example the method of learning 
is fun and entertaining, or they may be elaborate matters associated 
with perceptions of future pleasure, say of gaining a reward, achieving 
success, or deriving some benefit, either for oneself or for others. These 
perceptions are dependent on various mental formations, for example 
craving (tanha), conceit (mana), and wisdom (pafifia), which then lead to 
further perceptions by bestowing meaning, value and importance to the 
work or study. Moreover, one now experiences pleasure while performing 
the deed. Although one may feel physical discomfort, one's mind is 
imbued with joy, making one more eager to do the work or to complete 
the lesson. 
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When the school bell rings in the late afternoon, the students hear 
the sound (= virifiana). Having heard this sound every day, they may 
feel neutral about it (= vedana). All of them identify the sound as the 
bell denoting the end of the school day (= safifia). Some children may 
be delighted (sukha-vedanà + sankhara), because they ache from sitting 
all day and may now go out and play ( accompanying perceptions). 
Other children may be sad (dukkha-vedanà + sankhara), because they must 
interrupt a useful and valuable lesson, or because they must return to 
unkind and intimidating guardians (= accompanying perceptions). 


This entire process, beginning with consciousness, is an intricate inter- 
relationship of causes and conditions, which together create people’s 
personalities and determine each person’s unique fortune and destiny. 
Volitional formations (sankhara), represented by intention (cetana), are 
the agents which shape and mould the process, and in this context 
sankhàra is the technical name for volitional action (kamma). Inversely, 
kamma is the informal title for volitional formations, representing them 
when they are actively operative. It is the term used when referring to 
the crucial role that volitional formations play, e.g.: ‘It is kamma that 
distinguishes beings as inferior and superior’; ‘beings exist according 
to their kamma.'? {24} 


1.5 THE FIVE AGGREGATES AND 
CLINGING TO THE FIVE AGGREGATES 


In the Buddha's elucidation of the Four Noble Truths, encapsulating the 
essence of Buddhism, there is a noteworthy reference to the five aggre- 
gates found in the teaching on the first noble truth, on suffering. 


At the beginning of the Buddha's explanation of the first noble truth, 
he defines suffering by citing various examples and circumstances, which 
are easily recognizable and a part of people's everyday lives. At the end 
of this discussion, however, he summarizes the entirety of suffering into 


^M. ITI, 203. 
Sn. 118-19. 
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the single phrase: ‘the five aggregates of clinging (upadana-khandha) are 
suffering’: 


Monks, this is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, aging 
is suffering, death is suffering, association with the disliked is 
suffering, separation from the liked is suffering, not to get what 
one wants is suffering. In brief, clinging to the five aggregates is 
suffering. 


Vin. I. 10. 


Here, let us look at the distinction between the term khandha by itself 


as opposed to the term upadana-khandha, by examining these words of the 
Buddha: 


Monks, I will teach you the five aggregates and the five aggregates 
subject to clinging. Listen attentively. 


And what are the five aggregates? Whatever kind of form ... feel- 
ing ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness there 
is, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, gross or 
subtle, inferior or superior, far or near... These are called the five 
aggregates. 


And what are the five aggregates of clinging? Whatever kind of 
form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... conscious- 
ness there is, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, 
gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, that is tainted 
(sasava; accompanied by mental taints), that is a foundation for 
clinging (upadaniya)... These are called the five aggregates of cling- 
ing. 


S. III. 47-8. 


Monks, I will teach you the foundations for clinging, and clinging 
itself. Listen... 


Form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... conscious- 
ness is a foundation for clinging. The desire and lust (chanda-raga; 
delight or intense desire culminating in attachment) for form ... 
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feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness is the 
clinging there. 


S. III. 167. 


This distinction between the five aggregates and the five aggregates of 
clinging is an important principle required for a deeper study of Buddha- 
Dhamma. {25} 


1.6 PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Ordinarily, human beings are inclined to believe that they possess a true 
and lasting self, in some form or another. Some people attach to their 
mind as the 'self';? some believe that something exists separate and 
yet somehow connected to the mind, which acts on another level to be 
responsible for and to control the body and mind. The exposition of the 
five aggregates is intended to reveal how that which is called a ‘being’, 
‘person’, or ‘self’ - when it is closely examined and analyzed - is simply 
comprised of these five components. There is no residual essence or 
substance existing separate from these five. And even these five aggre- 
gates exist within an interdependent relationship. They do not exist 
independently; they are not autonomous. Therefore, these aggregates, 
too, do not function or exist as a stable, substantial ‘self’. 


In sum, the teaching on the five aggregates refers to the principle of 
selflessness (anatta; ‘nonself’, ‘not-self’). Human life consists of a conver- 
gence of various elements or parts; there exists no substantial ‘self’ as 
unifying principle or centre-point of these parts. None of the aggregates 
(components, etc.) exist as a stable, lasting ‘self’, and no such self exists 
apart from them.^ When one gains insight into this truth, one lets go 


Note the Buddha’s words: ‘It would be better, monks, for the uninstructed 
worldling to take as self this body composed of the four great elements rather 
than the mind. This is because this body composed of the four great elements is 
seen standing for one year, for two years, for three, four, five years, for ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty years, for a hundred years, or even longer. But that which is 
called ‘mind’ (citta), ‘mentality’ (mano), or ‘consciousness’ (vififiana) arises and 
ceases perpetually, by day and by night’ (S. II. 94-5). 


See; S. III. 3-5, 16-18, 110-15. 
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of one’s attachments to self. This principle of nonself is clarified in the 
teaching on Dependent Origination in relation to the five aggregates.”° 


Furthermore, when one understands that the five aggregates exist 
in an interrelated and interdependent manner, one does not develop 
the wrong views of either annihilationism (uccheda-ditthi) or eternalism 
(sassata-ditthi). Moreover, this understanding also leads to a correct under- 
standing of the workings of kamma. Again, the teaching on Dependent 
Origination explains this interrelationship and interdependence in more 


depth. 


Examining things by separating them into the five aggregates helps 
to train one’s thinking abilities and it nurtures the disposition to analyze 
the truth. When one encounters or engages with something, one does not 
look simply at surface appearances; instead, one inclines towards investig- 
ation and inquiry of deeper truths. And crucially, this examination leads 
to an objective discernment of things, to seeing things ‘as they are’. This 
is in contrast to a subjective understanding, by which one relates to things 
by way of craving and grasping (tanha-upadana), and sees things according 
to one’s preferences and aversions. An objective understanding is the goal 
of Buddha-Dhamma and of this teaching on the five aggregates. Rather 
than relating to things by way of attachment, craving, and grasping, one 
relates to them by way of wisdom. 


In any case, the Buddha normally did not teach about the five aggre- 
gates in isolation. In most cases, the five aggregates are the chief factors of 
consideration within the context of other principles and teachings, which 
act as the criteria for contemplating and determining the nature and 
function of these aggregates. The five aggregates need to be examined in 
relation to other principles, say of nonself (anatta), in order to fully appre- 
ciate their value on a practical level. The benefits of such contemplation 
will become clear in subsequent chapters. {26} 


*°See chapter 4 on Dependent Origination. 
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1.7 APPENDIX 1: 
ADDITIONAL DETAILS IN REGARD TO THE FIVE AGGREGATES 


RUPA: BODY; PHYSICAL FORM; MATERIALITY 


The Abhidhamma divides rüpa into twenty-eight factors: 


1. Four primary elements (mahabhüta-rüpa; referred to simply as the 
four ‘elements’ - dhàátu): earth (pathavi-dhatu; element of exten- 
sion; solid element); water (@po-dhatu; element of cohesion; liquid 
element); fire (tejo-dhátu; element of heat or radiation); and wind 
(vayo-dhatu; element of vibration or motion). 


2. Twenty-four derived material qualities (upada-rüpa; derivative 
materiality; matter resulting from the four primary elements): 


The five sense bases: eye (cakkhu), ear (sota), nose (ghana), 
tongue (jivha), and body (kaya). 


The four sense objects: form (rüpa), sound (sadda), smell 
(gandha), and taste (rasa). Tangible objects (photthabba) are 
not included here, because they are equivalent to pathavi, ápo, 
and vayo, above. 


Femininity (itthatta). 


Masculinity (purisatta). 


Physical basis of mind (hadaya-vatthu). 


Bodily intimation or gesture (kaya-vififiatti). 


Verbal intimation; speech (vaci-vififiatti). 


Life-faculty (jivitindriya; vitality; vital force). 


Space element (akasa-dhatu). 


Physical lightness (rüpassa lahuta). 


Physical pliancy; elasticity (rüpassa muduta). 


Physical adaptability; wieldiness (rüpassa kammafifiata). 


Physical growth or enlargement (rüpassa upacaya). 


Physical continuity (rüpassa santati). 
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* Decay (jaratà). 
* Disintegration (aniccatà). 


* Edible food; nutriment (kavalinkarahara). 


Note that the term hadaya-vatthu, which is translated as 'heart', is 
considered the locus of the citta, yet this interpretation is expressed in 
later texts; it does not occur in the Tipitaka. 


VEDANA: FEELING; SENSATION 


* Threefold division: pleasure (sukha; physical and mental); pain 
(dukkha; physical and mental); neutral feeling (adukkhamasukha; 
neither pleasurable nor painful; it is sometimes referred to as 
upekkha). 


Fivefold division: physical pleasure (sukha), physical pain (dukkha), 
happiness (somanassa), unhappiness (domanassa), neutral feeling 
(upekkha). 


Sixfold division (according to its origin doorway): feeling stem- 
ming from contact by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and 
mind. 


SANNA: PERCEPTION 


It is divided into six factors, according to the pathway of cognition: 


1. Perception of form (rüpa-safifia), e.g. of ‘black’, ‘red’, ‘green’, or 
‘white’. 
2. Perception of sound (sadda-safifia), e.g. of ‘loud’, ‘faint’, ‘base’, or 


‘high-pitched’. 


3. Perception of scent (gandha-safifia), e.g. of ‘fragrant’ or ‘malodor- 


, 


ous. 
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4. Perception of flavour (rasa-safifia), e.g. of ‘sweet’, ‘sour’, ‘bitter’, or 
‘salty’. 


5. Perception of tangibles (photthabba-safifia), e.g. of ‘soft’, ‘hard’, 
‘coarse’, ‘fine’, ‘hot’, or ‘cold’. 


6. Perception of mental objects (dhamma-safifia), e.g. of ‘beautiful’, 
‘revolting’, ‘constant’, or 'impermanent'. 


SANKHARA: VOLITIONAL FORMATIONS 


The Abhidhamma divides the mental concomitants (cetasika) into fifty- 
two factors. If one compares this division with the teaching of the five 
aggregates (khandha), the mental concomitants comprise feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), and volitional formations. Of the fifty-two factors, one 
of them is feeling and another is perception; the remaining fifty factors 
are all volitional formations. These fifty factors are subdivided as follows: 


{27} 


1. Eleven mental factors common to both the wholesome and the 
unwholesome (afifiasamdana-cetasika). (If one includes vedanā and 
sana here, these constitute thirteen factors; these two factors are 
excluded here because they are not volitional formations): 


A. Five universal mental factors (sabbacittasadharana-cetasika; 
those arising in every mind moment): contact (phassa), inten- 
tion (cetana), one-pointedness (ekaggata = ‘concentration’ - 
samadhi), life-faculty (jivitindriya), and mental application 
(manasikara). (With vedana and saññā, these constitute seven 
factors.) 


B. Six 'particular' mental factors (pakinnaka-cetasika; those 
factors common to both the wholesome and the unwhole- 
some, yet they do not arise in every mind moment): applied 
thought (vitakka), sustained thought (vicára), determina- 
tion (adhimokkha), effort (viriya), joy (piti), and enthusiasm 
(chanda). 
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2. Fourteen unwholesome mental factors (akusala-cetasika), arising 
along with unwholesome mind states: 


A. Four universal unwholesome factors (sabbakusalasadharana- 
cetasika; those factors always present in unwholesome mind 
states): delusion (moha), shamelessness (ahirika), lack of 
moral dread (anottappa), and restlessness (uddhacca). 


B. Ten particular unwholesome factors (pakinnaka-akusala- 
cetasika): greed (lobha), wrong view (ditthi), conceit (mana), 
hatred (dosa), jealousy (issa), stinginess (macchariya), 
worry (kukkucca), sloth (thina), torpor (middha), and doubt 
(vicikiccha). 


3. Twenty-five beautiful mental factors (sobhana-cetasika), arising 
along with wholesome and indeterminate (abyakata) mind states: 


A. Nineteen universal beautiful mental factors 
(sobhanasadharana-cetasika): faith (saddha), mindfulness 
(sati), conscience (hiri), moral dread (ottappa), non-greed 
(alobha), non-hatred (adosa = ‘lovingkindness’ - metta), 
equanimity (tatra-majjhattatà; sometimes referred to as 
upekkha), tranquillity of the mental body (kaya-passaddhi; 
tranquillity of the collection of mental concomitants), 
tranquillity of mind (citta-passaddhi), lightness of mental 
body (kaya-lahuta), lightness of mind (citta-lahuta), pliancy of 
mental body (kaya-muduta), pliancy of mind (citta-muduta), 
adaptability of mental body (kaya-kammafifiata), adaptability 
of mind (citta-kammafifiata), proficiency of mental body (kaya- 
pàágufifiata), proficiency of mind (citta-pagufifiata), rectitude of 
mental body (kayujukata), and rectitude of mind (cittujukata). 


B. Six particular wholesome factors (pakinnakasobhana-cetasika): 
right speech (sammà-vàca), right action (samma-kammanta), 
and right livelihood (samma-ajiva) - collectively called the 
three factors of abstinence (virati-cetasika); compassion 
(karuna) and appreciative joy (mudita) - together called 


the two boundless states (appamafifia-cetasika); and wisdom 
(pafifia). 
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In the suttas, volitional formations (sankhdra) are normally defined 
as the six kinds of volition (saficetand; ‘intention’, ‘thought’), pertain- 
ing to: form (rüpa-saficetana), sounds (sadda-saficetana), smells (gandha- 
saficetand), tastes (rasa-saficetana), tangible objects (photthabba-saficetana), 
and mental objects (dhamma-saficetana).”° 


VINNANA: CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is divided into six factors, according to the pathway by which it origin- 
ates: awareness of objects by way of the eye (cakkhu-vififiana), the ear (sota- 
vififiana), the nose (ghana-vififiana), the tongue (jivha-vififiana), the body 
(kaya-vififiana), and the mind (mano-vififiana). 


The Abhidhamma refers to the consciousness aggregate as citta, and it 
divides the citta into either 89 or 121 types of consciousness: 


* Divided according to the state or level of consciousness: fifty- 
four sense-sphere states of consciousness (kamavacara-citta), fif- 
teen fine-material states of consciousness (rüpaávacara-citta), twelve 
immaterial states of consciousness (arüpávacara-citta), and eight 
transcendent states of consciousness (lokuttara-citta; these may be 
divided into more detail, resulting in forty transcendent states of 
consciousness). 


Divided according to the quality of mind: twelve unwholesome 
states of consciousness (akusala-citta), twenty-one wholesome 
states of consciousness (kusala-citta; the detailed analysis results in 
thirty-seven), thirty-six kamma-resultant states of consciousness 
(vipaka-citta; in the detailed analysis - fifty two), and twenty func- 
tional states of consciousness (kiriya-citta). It is unnecessary in this 
presentation to list all of these various states of consciousness, and 
it may even cause confusion for the reader. {28} 


"6E g : S. III. 60-61. 


?"Trans.: for more information on the terms citta, vififiana, and mano see the Special 
Appendix at the end of this book. 
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1.8 APPENDIX 2: 
COMMENTARIAL EXPLANATION OF PERCEPTION 


The commentaries describe the following function and attributes of per- 
ception (safifia): its unique attribute is safijanana (recognition; remember- 
ing). Its function is to establish a sign as a key for memory, so that in the 
future one knows that ‘this is such-and-such’; this function is similar to a 
carpenter who marks a piece of wood. Its result is an attachment to those 
established signs; this is similar to a blind man who touches an elephant 
and consequently identifies an elephant with that part of its body that 
he has touched. Its ‘footprint’ (padatthana) - the object as it appears - 
resembles how a fawn sees a scarecrow and believes it to be a real human 
being (Vism. 462). In comparison to Western psychological terms, safifia 
encompasses ‘perception’, ‘conception’ (as ‘mental representation’), and 
‘recognition’, and to a certain degree, but not exclusively, to ‘memory’. 
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CHAPTER 2 
SIX SENSE SPHERES 


Pathways for Contacting and Experiencing the World 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Although human beings are made up of the five aggregates, which can be 
further subdivided into numerous subsidiary factors, generally speaking, 
in everyday life, people do not directly engage with these aggregates. 
Many of these component factors making up human life exist and func- 
tion without people’s knowledge, and even if they are aware of them, 
people often do not give them much thought. In respect to the body, 
for example, many physical organs function without the knowledge of 
the person involved, who often does not care to know. People may only 
take an interest in these functions when there arises some abnormality 
or impairment. This is similarly the case in regard to mental factors. 


People generally leave the study and analysis of the body as the 
responsibility of medical scholars and biologists, and they leave the study 
of the mind up to Abhidhamma scholars and psychologists. For the 
majority of people, the importance or meaning of life centres around their 
everyday engagement and interaction with the world. The importance of 
life for most people lies in their relationship to the world. 


This engagement or relationship can be divided into two parts or 
systems, both of which rely on specific ‘doorways’ (dvàra; ‘channel’) for 
making contact with the world: 
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1. Cognition and experience of the world by way of the six sense 
doors (phassa-dvara; ‘doorways of sense contact’; ‘sense bases’): the 
eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. These sense doors cognize 
various properties and attributes of the world, namely, the six sense 
objects (arammana): forms, sounds, smells, tastes, tangible objects, 
and mental objects. 


2. Behaviour and response to the world relying on the three channels 
of action (kamma-dvara): the body (kaya-dvàra), speech (vaci-dvara), 
and mind (mano-dvara), resulting in physical actions (kaya-kamma), 
verbal actions (vaci-kamma), and mental actions (mano-kamma). 


Note that in the context of active engagement in everyday life, the term 
dvara (‘sense doors’) in the first system is most often referred to in the 
scriptures by the term ayatana, which means ‘sphere of cognition’ or ‘path 
of cognition’. For this reason, in this analysis here, the term ayatana is 
used instead of dvara. 


In regard to the second system, the entire engagement here pertains 
to the fourth aggregate - the aggregate of volitional formations (sankhara) 
- which was discussed in the previous chapter. The myriad volitional 
formations, which can be classified as wholesome, unwholesome, and 
neutral, manifest and function when they are selected, induced, and 
authorized by intention (cetana) - their leader and representative - to 
behave or act by way of body, speech and mind, resulting in physical deeds, 
speech, and thoughts. {29} 


In this context, volitional formations are reclassified in three ways: 
(1) according to the chief or representative factor (i.e. of intention); (2) 
according to the pathway by which they are expressed; and (3) according 
to the specific action performed, as shown on Figure 2.1. 


In the previous chapter on the five aggregates, volitional formations 
(sankhara) as the factors determining the quality and attributes of the 
mind have already been discussed. In chapters 4 and 5 of Buddhadhamma, 
covering the process of human life and human activities, a detailed expla- 
nation of volitional formations will be presented in regard to their role in 
shaping behaviour and responding to the external world. In this present 
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Figure 2.1: Intention and Action 


Kaya-sankhara + kdaya-saficetana + kaya-dvara — — kaya-kamma 


Bodily volition + intentions + physical channel — physical actions 
(expressed) 
by way of the body 


Vaci-sankhara + vaci-saficetana + vaci-dvara — vaci-kamma 


Verbal volition + intentions + verbal channel — verbal actions 
(expressed) 
by way of speech 


Mano-sankhara + mano-saficetanad + mano-dvara — — mano-kamma 


Mental volition + intentions + mentalchannel — mental actions 
(expressed) 
by way of the mind 


chapter, the focus is thus restricted to the first system above, namely, the 
nature and proper functioning of the six sense doors. 


2.2 NATURE OF THE SIX SENSES 


The term ayatana literally means ‘link’ or ‘sphere’. In this context it refers 
to ‘cognitive link’, ‘sphere of cognition’, ‘source of awareness’, or ‘doorway 
of perception’. There are six such doorways: the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind." 


One may then ask, ‘To what are these senses linked?’ The answer is that 
they are linked to the world, to the external environment. Yet the world 
only reveals limited parts or aspects of itself to human beings, depending 
on people’s faculties or instruments of cognition, that is, depending on 
the six senses mentioned above. For this reason, each one of the six senses 
is paired with a specific ‘object of awareness’ in the external world. {30} 


These objects of awareness are also referred to by the term ayatana, 
because they too act as a cognitive link or as a source of awareness. Yet, 


‘On the commentarial analysis of the sense spheres see Appendix 2. 
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as opposed to the six internal senses (internal ayatana) just mentioned, 
these objects exist in the external world (external ayatana). 


Generally speaking, these six external sense objects - visual forms, 
sounds, smells, tastes, tangible objects, and mental objects - are referred 
to by the term arammana, which literally means ‘something that detains 
the mind’ or ‘something that holds attention’. Simply speaking, they are 
‘objects of attention’. 


When an internal sense base (ayatana; ‘sphere of cognition’) comes into 
contact with an (external) object of attention (arammana), an awareness 
specific to that individual sense sphere arises? When the eye comes 
into contact with forms, the awareness of 'seeing' arises; when the ear 
contacts sounds, the awareness of ‘hearing’, etc. This awareness is called 
‘consciousness’ (vififíana): the awareness of sense objects. 


There are thus six kinds of consciousness, corresponding to the six 
sense faculties and the six sense objects: eye-consciousness (ie. see- 
ing); ear-consciousness (i.e. hearing); nose-consciousness (i.e. smelling); 
tongue-consciousness (i.e. tasting); body-consciousness (i.e. touching); 
and mind-consciousness (i.e. awareness of mental objects): 


1. Eye (cakkhu) is the sphere for cognizing form (rüpa), giving rise to 


seeing (cakkhu-vififiana). 


2. Ear (sota) is the sphere for cognizing sound (sadda), giving rise to 
hearing (sota-vififiana). 


3. Nose (ghana) is the sphere for cognizing odours (gandha), giving rise 
to smelling (ghana-vififiana). 


4. Tongue (jivha) is the sphere for cognizing tastes (rasa), giving rise 
to tasting (jivha-vififiana). 


5. Body (kaya) is the sphere for cognizing tangibles (photthabba), giv- 
ing rise to tactile awareness (kaya-vififiana). 


Normally, the term dvara is paired with arammana, and the term ‘internal ayatana' 
is paired with 'external ayatana'. In this exposition, however, the internal sense 
spheres will be referred to as ayatana, and the external sense objects as árammana. 
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6. Mind (mano) is the sphere for cognizing mental objects (dhamma);? 
giving rise to awareness of mental objects (mano-vififiana). 


This can be expanded as: 


* 6 sense bases (internal ayatana): eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
mind. 


* 6 sense objects (external dyatana): form (visible objects), 
sound (audible objects), smell (odorous objects), taste (sapid 
objects), touch (tangible objects), mind-objects (cognizable 
objects). 


* 6kinds of consciousness: eye-, ear-, nose-, tongue-, body- and 
mind-consciousness. 


D. III. 243-4. 


Although the arising of consciousness is dependent on the contact 
between a sense base and its respective sense object,’ the fact that a 
sense object becomes manifest to a sense base does not invariably res- 
ult in consciousness. Other accompanying factors, such as receptivity, 
determination, and interest must also be present.’ For example, while a 
person is asleep, agitated, absentminded, focused on an activity, or highly 
concentrated, various visual forms and sounds within range of potential 
awareness are neither seen nor heard. {31} Similarly, when one is focused 
on writing a letter or a book, one may not be aware ofthe contact between 
one's body and the chair or between one's fingers and the pen. In such 
cases, when sense bases and sense objects are in contact, but without the 
arising of consciousness, 'cognition' is not yet said to have occurred. 


Cognition arises when all three factors are present: a sense base 
(ayatana), a sense object (arammana), and consciousness (vififiana). The 
technical term in Pali for the union of these three factors is phassa 


>To avoid confusion, these mental objects are usually referred to as dhammaram- 
mana, instead of simply dhamma, which is a term used in many different contexts 
and which has multiple nuances of meaning. 


^M. I. 258-9. 
5M. I. 190. 
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(alternatively, samphassa). Although this term literally means ‘contact’, 
in Buddhism it refers specifically to the coming together or conver- 
gence of these three factors. In this context phassa may be trans- 
lated as ‘cognition’. This contact or cognition is divided into six kinds, 
according to the specific sense sphere involved, i.e.: eye-contact (cakkhu- 
samphassa), ear-contact (sota-samphassa), nose-contact (ghana-samphassa), 
tongue-contact (jivha-samphassa), body-contact (kaya-samphassa), and 
mind-contact (mano-samphassa). 


This contact is a vital stage in the wider cognitive process. Once 
contact with an object has occurred, other mental and physical dynamics 
follow in its wake. To begin with, there is a feeling (vedana) in response 
to that object, followed by recognition, associated thinking, and various 
actions of body, speech, and mind. 


The feelings or sensations (vedana) arising immediately after contact 
with an object are of special interest in this analysis of people's interaction 
with the world. The term vedand refers to sense experience, to exper- 
iencing the 'flavour' of sense impressions. These sensations are either 
pleasurable, painful, or neutral. 


If classified according to the pathways of cognition, there are six kinds 
of feeling, corresponding to the six sense bases: feelings arising from eye- 
contact, feelings arising from ear-contact, etc.° If classified according to 
the quality of feeling, however, there are three kinds: 


1. Sukha: pleasurable, easeful, comfortable, agreeable. 
2. Dukkha: painful, uncomfortable. 


3. Adukkhamasukha (also referred to as upekkha):’ neutral; neither 
pleasant nor painful. 


°Six kinds of feeling (vedana): cakkhu-samphassajà vedand, sota-samphassaja vedand, 
ghana-samphassaja vedana, jivha-samphassajà vedana, kaya-samphassaja vedand, and 
mano-samphassajà vedanà (S. IV. 232). 

"Note that upekkhd in this context of vedand differs from upekkhà in the con- 
text of volitional formations (sankhara), e.g.: upekkha-brahmavihara, upekkha- 
sambojjhanga, etc. 
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This latter division is sometimes expanded into five kinds of feeling: 


1. Sukha: physical pleasure. 

2. Dukkha: physical pain. 

3. Somanassa: mental pleasure; joy. 
4. Domanassa: mental pain; sorrow. 


5. Upekkha: neutral feeling; neither pleasure nor pain. {32} 


The cognitive process up to this point can be outlined as follows: 


Figure 2.2: The Cognitive Process (Simple Form) 


Ayatana +  @rammana +  vififiana = phassa —  vedanà 
Cognitive + object of + awareness = cognition —> sensation 
pathway awareness of the object 


The objects of awareness (arammana) are equivalent to those aspects of 
the world apparent to human beings by way of the sense bases (ayatana). 
The awareness of these objects is necessary for people to engage with the 
world and to survive. 


Feeling (vedaná) is an essential factor in this process, indicating to 
people both what is dangerous and should be avoided, and what is sup- 
portive and should be sought out. Feeling thus promotes a comprehensive 
understanding of things. 


For unawakened people, however, the role of feeling does not end here. 
Feeling is not merely one factor in the cognitive process which enhances 
knowledge and enables them to live a virtuous life. For them, feeling also 
implies that the world provides them with some form of compensation 
or reward for engaging with it. This reward is the pleasure and delight 
(referred to as sukha-vedana) derived from sense objects. 


If people seize onto feeling in this manner, they depart from the natural 
cognitive process and provide another dynamic the opportunity to take 
over. Feeling becomes a principal agent giving rise to subsequent factors 
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within this new dynamic. The natural cognitive process functions in 
conjunction with this new dynamic, but it is distorted by its force and 
deviates from the truth. 


This new dynamic unfolds very easily. Basically, if contact with a sense 
object provides pleasure (sukha-vedana), a desire (tanha) for that object 
arises. This desire leads to attachment and latent clinging (upadàna). One 
is unable to lay down the object, even though in truth it is impossible to 
appropriate it, since it has already passed one by and vanished. At this 
stage, one is mentally preoccupied, creating various ideas and concep- 
tions on how one may possess the pleasurable object, and planning how 
to obtain it. Finally, one performs various physical and verbal actions in 
order to reach one’s desired goal and to access the pleasurable feelings. 


Conversely, if contact with a sense object leads to painful or uncom- 
fortable sensations (dukkha-vedana), one is discontent and annoyed. One 
desires to escape from or to eliminate the object (= tanha). One is 
preoccupied and fixated on that object (= upādāna) in a negative sense, 
predisposed towards aversion, fear, and avoidance. One reacts further 
by yearning for and obsessing over pleasurable feelings, pursuing those 
things one believes will provide pleasure. 


This new dynamic produces a complex and desperate cycle of joy and 
sorrow, which is concocted by human beings themselves and which spins 
around repeatedly, beginning with this link of feeling (vedana). This is one 
interpretation of the ‘cycle of rebirth’ (samsara-vatta). People get caught 
in this whirlpool, and are unable to reach superior states of mind, which 
are available and attainable as a human being. 


The link in the cognitive process following on from contact (phassa) is 
thus highly significant. One may say that this is the critical or turning 
point in the process. Feeling (vedand) plays a crucial role at this stage. 
The subsequent factors in the cognitive process depend on the kind of 
role that feeling plays at this point. Here, there are a couple of matters to 
consider: {33} 


First, the link following on from contact is a critical juncture, which 
acts as the fork in the road between a pure cognitive process and the so- 
called ‘round of rebirth’ (sarisara-vatta). 
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Within a pure cognitive process, feeling is simply a minor factor, help- 
ing to bring about correct and accurate knowledge. 


Within the ‘round of rebirth’, however, feeling is a predominant factor, 
dictating the entire process. It is valid to say that feeling (vedana) shapes 
all of unawakened peoples’s thoughts and actions - people’s lives are 
determined by feeling. Within this process, people do not experience 
sense impressions merely to learn about the world and to engage with 
it in a healthy way, but they also begin to view the world as something to 
be consumed. 


Technically speaking, within a pure cognitive process, the link of feel- 
ing (vedana) is removed or considered inconsequential. Here, cognition is 
completed with contact (phassa). The following stage is referred to as the 
process of knowing and seeing (fidna-dassana), or the process of ‘turning 
away’ (vivatta), which is the opposite to the ‘round of rebirth’ (samsara- 
vatta).? 


Second, the link following on from contact is a critical juncture in 
terms of ethical conduct. It is the decisive turning point between good 
and evil, between wholesome and unwholesome, and between liberation 
and spinning around in the cycle of rebirth. 


At this point we should return to the subject of the sense bases 
(ayatana), because all of the cognitive factors so far discussed rely on and 
begin with the sense bases. These sense bases thus also play a vital role in 
the cognitive process. For example, they are the source of feeling (vedana) 
or the channels enabling the arising of feeling. Human beings aim for and 
desire feeling, and the sense bases make it possible to experience feeling. 


In sum, the sense bases serve human beings in two ways: 


1. They are the pathways for experiencing the world; they are the 
locus where aspects of the world are submitted to human beings. 
They are the instruments for communication, providing people 


“Turning away’ (vivatta) pertains to solving life's problems, and will be discussed 
in section IV: ‘Goal of Life’ and section VI: ‘A Worthy Life’. 
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with raw data for understanding. They are thus essential for help- 
ing people engage successfully with the world, to live well, and to 
survive. 


2. They are the channels for ‘consuming’ the world; they are the 
doorways that people open in order to experience the sweetness 
and pleasures of the world and to seek amusement, by seeing sights, 
hearing sounds, smelling fragrances, tasting flavours, touching 
tangibles, and fantasizing over agreeable thoughts. 


These two functions are connected. The first is the principal or basic 
function, which is necessary. The second function is secondary; one can 
say that it is ‘extra’ or ‘excessive’. {34} 


In both cases, the sense bases operate in the same way. The difference 
lies in the factor of intention, whether people aim for knowledge or 
whether they aim for sensation (vedanà). 


For unawakened beings, the importance of the sense bases tends to be 
centred on the second function, of consuming sense impressions. The 
first function then becomes simply an accessory or accomplice in ful- 
filling the second. In other words, cognition acts as a servant for consum- 
ing the world or for propelling the cycle of rebirth. Ordinarily, people 
use their senses to gather only that specific knowledge that helps them 
to obtain and experience delicious and delightful sense objects. They are 
generally not interested in securing knowledge beyond this function. 


Moreover, the physical, verbal, and mental behaviour of unawakened 
beings is also performed out of service to the cycle of rebirth. That is, 
people tend to act, speak, and think in order to seek and obtain pleasur- 
able sense impressions. 


The more dimwitted people are, the greater is their entanglement with 
this second function, to the point that people's entire lives revolve around 
the six sense bases. 


Although the six sense bases are only one part of the five aggregates 
and do not comprise the entirety of human life (as the five aggregates 
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do) they play a vital role for people and are highly influential in directing 
people’s lives. One can say that life as ordinary people know it is defined 
by their engagement with the world by way of the six senses. The six 
senses give meaning to people’s lives. If the six senses do not function 
properly, life becomes meaningless - the world ends. 


The following passage from the Pali Canon provides a concise yet com- 
plete description of this process, and helps to integrate the explanations 
of the five aggregates (from the previous chapter) with the subject here 
of the six senses: 


Dependent on the eye and forms, eye-consciousness arises. The 
meeting of the three is contact. With contact as condition there 
is feeling. What one feels, that one perceives. What one per- 
ceives, that one thinks about. What one thinks about, that one 
mentally proliferates (paparica) over. With what one has mentally 
proliferated over as the source, diverse and complex perceptions 
(papafica-safifia-sankha) beset a person with respect to past, future, 
and present forms cognizable through the eye. 


(The same is true for the remaining five pairs of sense bases/sense 
objects.) {35} 


M. I. 111-12. 


°On the relationship between the six sense spheres and the five aggregates see 
Appendix 3. 
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This process can be illustrated in this way: 


Figure 2.3: The Cognitive Process 


Process of ‘consuming’ the world 


l 
i 
Pure cognitive process i 
: p DENEN the birth of a ‘consumer’ and ‘consumable 
I 
objects’, a ‘thinker’ and ‘conceptualized 


I 
thoughts’ 


"dd 


Sense base + sense object + consciousness + contact > 


natural process 


feeling — perception — thinking — proliferation > 


diverse and complex perceptions 


ayatana + àárammana + vififiana + phassa > 


vedana — safifia — vitakka — papafica — papafica-safifia 
———————— 
sankhara 
Ne A 


With the arising of diverse and complex perceptions (papafica-safifía), 
there is an increase in elaborate and embellished thinking, giving rise to 
such defilements as lust, aversion, possessiveness, and jealously.? 


A. NoTA BENE 


1. The term paparica refers to an engagement and entanglement with 
specific sense objects; it also refers to proliferative thinking driven 
by the force of craving (tanha), conceit (mana), and wrong view 
(ditthi), or thinking that compensates these three mental impurit- 
ies. Here, a person conceives of things in terms of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, 
building a sense of self-identity or conceiving of things in line with 
personal opinions. These thoughts appear in myriad and elaborate 
ways, leading to various complex perceptions (papafica-sanifia) that 
are associated with these mental proliferations. 


See: D. II. 277-8. 
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2. There are two stages of perception (safifia): the first stage is initial 
perception, which perceives those objects that arise naturally on 
their own. The second stage - papañca-saññā - is perception based 
on mental formations (sankhara), which fabricate myriad and elab- 
orate images or concepts in relation to sense objects, as mentioned 
above. 


3. The entire cognitive process can be divided into two parts: 


A. The first part, from the internal sense bases to feeling, com- 
prises a pure cognitive process; all of the inherent factors 
arise according to natural causes and conditions. At this stage 
there is no ‘being’, ‘person’, or ‘self’ involved. 


B. The latter part, from feeling (vedana) onwards, comprises 
the process of consuming the world or the round of rebirth 
(sarnsara-vatta). (In fact, feeling - vedand - can also constitute 
the initial stage of the process of turning away (vivatta), but 
here the focus is on the round of rebirth.) In this latter 
process, there are not only natural causes and conditions at 
work, but there now arises a ‘person’ or ‘being’. A dualistic 
relationship is established between a ‘consumer’ and the ‘con- 
sumed’, between a ‘thinker’ and ‘conceptualized ideas’, 


4. The process of consuming the world illustrated above is only one 
of several ways to depict this process. It has been selected here 
because it is concise and it corresponds to the subjects presently 
being explained, ie. the five aggregates and the six sense bases. 
Another description of the round of rebirth is the detailed teaching 
of Dependent Origination, which is a comprehensive model. 


5. Strictly speaking, the factors of consciousness (vififiana), contact 
(phassa), feeling (vedana), and perception (safifia) are classified as 
‘conascent factors’ (sahajata-dhamma): they arise simultaneously. 
The linear presentation above is provided for the sake of simplicity. 
{36} 
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The cognitive process can be divided into two parts, and the latter part 
itself can be further divided into either the ‘round of rebirth’ (samsara- 
vatta) or the ‘process of turning away’ (vivatta), as illustrated on Figure 2.4. 


Figure 2.4: Rounds of Rebirth or Turning Away 


phassa samsara-vatta 
re OOo 
ayatana — arammana — viññāņa = vedana 


vivatta 


Another term used to refer to the six internal sense bases (ayatana) or 
sense doors (dvara) is indriya, which translates as ‘faculty’ or ‘governing 
faculty. This term refers to the predominant or principal agent in a 
specific action. The eye, for example, is the principal agent in cognizing 
forms, and the ear is the principal agent in cognizing sounds. The six 
faculties are: the eye-faculty (cakkhundriya), the ear-faculty (sotindriya), 
the nose-faculty (ghanindriya), the tongue-faculty (jivhindriya), the body- 
faculty (kayindriya), and the mind-faculty (manindriya). 


The term indriya is generally used when referring to the active engage- 
ment of the sense bases, to their operation in everyday life, and in the 
context of virtuous conduct, for example: 'restraint of the eye-faculty'. 
The term ayatana, on the other hand, is generally used when referring 
to specific factors within a causal process (e.g.: ‘dependent on the eye 
and visual forms, eye-consciousness arises’), and also when referring to 
characteristics of the senses (e.g.: ‘the eye is impermanent’). 


Another term frequently used for the sense bases when explaining 
specific factors within a causal process is phassayatana, which translates 
as the ‘source of contact’ or the ‘origin of contact’. 


Alternative terms referring to the external ayatana - the sense objects 
(arammana) - include gocara (‘resort’, ‘place for gaining sustenance’) and 
visaya (‘bond’, ‘attachment’, ‘sphere of engagement’). 


Another very important term, used only in reference to the first five 
sense objects, which are highly influential in the process of consuming 
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the world or in the round of rebirth, is kama-guna, translated as: ‘cords 
of sensual pleasure’, ‘strands of sensual pleasure’, ‘alluring and enticing 
features’, ‘delicious (or ‘positive’) aspects of sensuality’. This term refers 
specifically to those forms, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangible objects 
that are desirable, attractive, and pleasurable. {37} 


2.3 BUDDHIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


In the discussion of the cognitive process it is apt to include here a short 
description of different kinds of knowledge. 


According to Buddha-Dhamma, there are many different ways to clas- 
sify knowledge: 


A. TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE 


This classification corresponds to the teaching on the five aggregates 
(khandha). Knowledge is a form of mentality (ndma-dhamma), and various 
aspects of knowledge are found in three of the ‘aggregates of mentality’ 
(nama-khandha), namely the perception aggregate (sarifia-khandha), the 
volitional formations aggregate (sankhara-khandha), and the conscious- 
ness aggregate (vififiana-khandha). There are three distinct kinds of know- 
ledge classified according to the aggregates: perception (safifía), con- 
sciousness (vififiana), and wisdom (pafifia). 


1. Perception (saññā): This refers to all forms of knowledge within 
the domain of the perception aggregate, that is, perception along with 
knowledge stemming from perception. This includes the gathered and 
stored perceptions that become the raw material for thought and enable 


recognition, remembering, understanding, and contemplation. 
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According to the objects noted or perceived, perception is divided into 
six kinds: perception of form (ripa-safifia), perception of sound (sadda- 
safifia), perception of smell (gandha-safifia), perception of taste (rasa- 
safifia), perception of tangible objects (photthabba-safifia), and perception 


of mind objects (dhamma-safifía; perception of thoughts). 


According to how perceptions are formed, they can be roughly divided 
into two stages: 


1. Basic or initial perception: direct perception of the features and 
characteristics of things as they are, for example one perceives 
green, white, black, red, hard, soft, sour, sweet, round, flat, long, 
and short.” This also includes perceptions linked to conventional 
designations (pafifiatti), for example: ‘cat’, ‘desk’, and ‘chair’. 


2. Overlapping or supplementary perception: perception resulting 
from mental conceptualization,P? or perception in accord with vari- 
ous levels of knowledge and understanding, for example one per- 
ceives something as beautiful, revolting, despicable, impermanent, 
or nonself. This supplementary or secondary perception may be 
further subdivided into two kinds: 


A. Perception resulting from unwholesome mental proliferation 
(papafica-safifià); muddled or convoluted perception stem- 
ming from the elaborate embellishment by craving (tanha), 
conceit (mana), and wrong view (ditthi). The commentaries 
refer to it as ‘defiled perception’ (kilesa-safifía): perception 


tinged with mental defilement. {38} It is perverted by 


"See the appendix in Chapter 1. 


“This is ‘perception by way of the five sense doors’ (paricadvarika-safifia): perception 
of forms, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangibles (see: MA. IV. 20). The subsequent 
kinds of perception (below) are exclusively perception by way of the mind-door. 


PAn example of perception resulting from mental conceptualization: ‘When he 
is established in supreme perception (the most subtle and refined perception - 
ákificafifiayatana) it occurs to him: "Thinking and deliberating is worse for me, 
lack of thought and deliberation is better. If I were to think and conceptualize, 
these perceptions [that I have attained] would cease, and coarser perceptions 
would arise in me. Suppose I were not to think or conceptualize?" (D. I. 184-5). 


VE g.: MA. IL. 74; SA. II. 382. 
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defilement and thus deviates from the path of knowledge. 
Rather than fostering understanding, it breeds greed, hatred, 
and delusion, and it distorts or obstructs understanding. 
Examples of this kind of perception include: perceiving those 
features one considers despicable; perceiving those features 
that answer to covetousness; perceiving those attributes that 
feed a sense of self-importance; perceiving attributes in oth- 
ers whom one considers inferior; and perceptions of ultimate 
ownership and control. 


B. Perception resulting from wholesome thinking; perception 
springing from correct understanding. This perception is 
referred to as wholesome perception (kusala-safifia), percep- 
tion conducive to knowledge (vijjabhagiya-safifia), or by other 
similar terms. It fosters the development of wisdom and 
the growth of wholesome qualities. Examples of this kind 
of perception include: perceiving those attributes that foster 
friendship; and perceiving those attributes that reveal the 
state of causality, the state of impermanence, the state of 
nonself, etc. 


ArahantsP have perception, but it is perception free from mental taints 
(asava), free from defilement (kilesa).^ Arahants are able to identify 
proliferative perception (papafica-safifia) as experienced by unawakened 
people, or as they themselves used to experience it before their full 
awakening, but they do so simply for the sake of knowledge or in order to 
benefit others, for example when helping others to solve their problems. 
With these perceptions by arahants, there is no sense of being personally 
disturbed or affected. General Dhamma practitioners can model their 
own behaviour on this conduct by the arahants. 


2. Consciousness (vififiana): All knowledge that is part of the 
consciousness-aggregate (vififiana-khandha); the principal form of all 
knowledge and awareness, which is the constant function of the mind. 


Consciousness is aware of all mental activity, as explained in Chapter 1. 


PTrans: arahant: a fully awakened person. 
“See: M. III. 108. 
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3. Wisdom (pafifia): This is the principal form of knowledge contained 
within the volitional formation aggregate (sankhara-khandha). This factor 
too was already explained at length in chapter 1." Besides this chief 
form of knowledge, there are many other factors within the group of 
volitional formations that are related to the principle of knowledge and 
understanding. These factors are related to wisdom, either by supporting 
it, by acting as intermediary factors in wisdom development, or by acting 
as criteria for revealing the presence, absence, diminishment, or increase 
of wisdom. Most notably, these factors are:!? 


* Faith (saddha): belief; conviction; confidence; inspiration. 
Although faith is not itself a form of knowledge, it can act as a 
gateway to knowledge. Faith implies accepting the knowledge 
of others, trusting in others' wisdom, and being willing to rely 
on other people's knowledge, or other sources of knowledge, as 
a personal guide. If the person endowed with faith is able to 
reflect and to apply an initial reserve of wisdom, faith can lead 
to an understanding of the truth. This is particularly valid when 
the other person's knowledge, or the other source of knowledge, 
is accurate and genuine, and when there is a virtuous friend 
(kalyanamitta) to advise in how to properly apply wisdom. On the 
contrary, however, if a person is gullible - that is, he is unable to 
apply wise reflection - and the people (along with other sources of 
information) he associates with are misguided, and he is without 
virtuous friends or has evil-minded friends, the results may be 
the opposite. He may be led to greater misunderstanding and 
delusion.’ {39} 


"For a detailed classification of the various kinds of wisdom (pafifia), see: Vism. 
438-42. For more on this subject of wisdom, see chapter 16: ‘Path Factors of 
Wisdom’. 

18 According to the Abhidhamma, wisdom (pafifia), faith (saddha), view (ditthi), and 
delusion (moha) are ‘mental concomitants' (cetasika) and are classified as part 
of the volitional formation aggregate (see: Comp.: Cetasikaparicchedo). For the 
reasoning behind this classification, see Chapter 1. 


For more on the subject of faith (saddha), see Chapter 14. 
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* View (ditthi): knowledge according to one's own notions and view- 
points. Ditthi is an important stage in the development of wisdom. 
It follows on from a dependence by faith on other people's know- 
ledge, at which stage one arrives at one's own personal understand- 
ing or reasoned discernment. View (ditthi) and faith (saddha) are 
often closely related, or they are two aspects of a single matter: 
the entrusting oneself to others' knowledge and the willingness to 
follow them (with devotion) is faith; the adoption of those aspects 
of knowledge or of others' advice, and identifying them as one's 
own is 'view'. The important attribute of view is adhering to 


something as one’s own.” 


The knowledge classified as 'view' (ditthi) ranges from the irra- 
tional, to the moderately rational, to the highly rational. When 
view is developed to the point of correct knowledge and under- 
standing - that which corresponds with reality - it is called 'right 
view’ (samma-ditthi) and is designated as ‘wisdom’ (pafifía). When 
one develops wisdom to the point of clearly discerning the nature 
of things, one no longer needs to seize this understanding as one's 
own. This is because the truth exists in a neutral, objective way; 
it does not depend on anyone's assertions or affirmations. It lies 
beyond the stage of ‘view’. 


Because view tends to be linked with personal attachments, it 
often produces harmful effects. If one's attachment is strong and 
unyielding, despite one's views being very close to the truth, they 
will end up being an impediment, preventing one from realizing 
the truth. 


Delusion (moha; ignorance): moha is a synonym for avijja; both 
of these terms refer to an ignorance of the truth and a lack of 
understanding in regard to reality. This ignorance is the opposite 


of wisdom (pafifia), particularly the specific form of wisdom called 
‘true knowledge’ (vijja). One can say that delusion is the basic state 


Terms related to ditthi include: abhinivesa (‘adherence’), paramasa (‘taking hold’), 
and updadana (‘grasping’, which on a deeper level is conditioned by craving - 
tanha); see: Vbh. 149. 


?!E g.: Vbh. 124, 250. 
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of existence for human beings, who are encouraged to dispel it by 
way of true understanding (vijja), or by way of wisdom develop- 
ment. 


Although one may study an extensive amount of technical know- 
ledge (‘arts and sciences’), and apply this knowledge in various 
enterprises, if it does not help one to understand things as they 
truly are - does not lead one to a true discernment of the condi- 
tioned world - it remains on the level of formal learning (suta): 'that 
which has been transmitted’; ‘that which one has heard’. It is not 
yet true wisdom. It is unable to dispel ignorance or delusion, and it 
is unable to solve the basic predicament of life. It may solve some 
problems, but occasionally it breeds new ones. Take the example of 
someone who desires light and goes off in search of large quantities 
of kindling and fuel. No matter what this person does with these 
items, say by arranging them in various decorative patterns, as long 
as he has not ignited a flame, no light will shine forth. 


Wisdom must be generated, cultivated, and gradually developed. 
There are many stages or levels of wisdom, and there are numerous 
important Pali terms used to refer to wisdom: either to specific stages 
of wisdom, specific attributes of wisdom, or specific origins of wisdom. 
Here is a list of some of these terms: parififd (‘thorough knowledge’), 
fiana (‘clear knowledge’), vijja (‘true knowledge’), aññā (‘gnosis’), abhififia 
(‘supreme knowledge’), buddhi (‘intelligence’), bodhi (‘awakening’), and 
sambodhi (‘full awakening’). {40} 


The distinction between perception (safifia), consciousness (vififiana), 
and wisdom (paññā) was explained in chapter 1. There is, however, one 
point to reiterate here: 


Consciousness (vififiana) is a parififieyya-dhamma: it is something to 
be recognized and understood; our only task is to understand it as it is. 
We have no responsibility beyond this, because no matter what we do, 


consciousness functions according to its own nature. 
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Generally speaking, perception (safifia) is also a parififieyya-dhamma: 
something to simply understand as it is^ Perception resulting from 
unwholesome mental proliferation (papafica-safifia), or ‘defiled percep- 
tion’ (kilesa-safifia), however, is a pahatabba-dhamma: something to be 
abandoned or eliminated.? Perception supportive to understanding and 
to fostering wholesome qualities is a bhavetabba-dhamma: something to 
be cultivated, increased, and perfected.” 


Wisdom (pafifia) is a bhavetabba-dhamma: something to be trained and 
developed, until it can be used to completely dispel delusion and ignor- 
ance.” 


B. PATHWAYS OF COGNITION 


According to Buddha-Dhamma, ‘contact’ (phassa) is the source of know- 
ledge: all forms of understanding arise as a result of contact, or they arise 
at the point of contact (see Note 2.1). That is, knowledge is dependent 
on cognition, whereby data passes through the six ‘spheres’ (ayatana) or 
doorways (dvara) of cognition: the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. 


If one considers the six sense spheres as the starting points of cogni- 
tion, one can classify knowledge into two kinds: 


1. Knowledge obtained by way of the five sense doors (pafica-dvara): 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. This refers to basic forms of 
knowledge, i.e. knowing visual forms (including colours), sounds, 
smells, tastes, and tangibles (photthabba; these can be summarized 


See: Ps. I. 23. 


See: A. III. 447; cf.: A. IV. 352-3, 358; Ud. 37; Ps. I. 57-8, 78, etc. Perception that 
is a bhávetabba-dhamma - something to be cultivated - is sometimes referred 
to as perception conducive to knowledge (vijjabhagiya-safifia; see: A. III. 334), 
perception conducive to eliminating defilement (nibbedhabhagiya-safifia; see: 
SA. II. 392), wholesome perception (kusala-safifia), or unimpaired perception 
(aviparita-safifía; for the last two terms see: Nett. 126). 


See previous footnote. 


"Consciousness (vififidna) is a parififieyya-dhamma, wisdom (pafifia) is a bhavetabba- 
dhamma; see: M. I. 292. 


See, e.g.: S. III. 59-60, 63-4; S. IV. 68-9; A. III. 413; A. IV. 338-9, 385; Ps. I. 57. 
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NOTE 2.1: CONTACT AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Technically speaking, contact (phassa) is not a condition for the know- 
ledge referred to as ‘consciousness’ (vififiana), because consciousness is 
one of the factors involved for the arising of contact. For this reason, 
these sutta passages cited above do not state that phassa is the cause 


for the arising of the consciousness aggregate (vififiana-khandha); rather, 
they state that materiality and mentality (nama-rüpa) is the cause for its 
arising. The expression in English, ‘contact is the source of all knowledge’, 
is still valid, however, since the term ‘source’ can refer both to ‘cause’ 
and a ‘place from which something is obtained’. 


as: ‘earth’ (pathavi): the state of solidity; ‘fire’ (tejo): heat or temper- 
ature; and ‘wind’ (vayo): movement, vibration, and tension). {41} 


2. Knowledge obtained by way of the mind door (mano-dvàra)," i.e. 
knowing mind objects (dhammarammana; or dhamma, for short). 
This refers to all of those things known and reflected upon by the 
mind. For the sake of clarity, the Abhidhamma divides these into 
five kinds:”8 


A. The feeling aggregate (vedana-khandha). (This refers to feel- 
ing as something that is known by the mind. The following 
four factors should be understood in the same way.) 


B. The perception aggregate (sarifia-khandha). 
C. The volitional formations aggregate (sankhara-khandha). 


D. Anidassana-appatigha-rüpa: ^ invisible, intangible form 
included in the classification of mind objects. This is 
also referred to as refined form (sukhuma-rüpa), and it is 
comprised of sixteen factors: the element of cohesion (dpo- 
dhatu); femininity (itthi-bhava); masculinity (purisa-bhdava); 
physical basis of the mind (hadaya-rüpa); life-faculty (jivitin- 
driya), material quality of nutrition (ahara-rüpa; nutritive 
essence - ojà); space (akása), bodily communication (kaya- 
vififíatti); verbal communication (vaci-vififiatti); the three 


"Knowledge obtained by ‘mind-contact’ (mano-samphassa). 


?5vbh. 71-72; Dhs. 169; Vism. 483-4. 
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qualities of alterability (vikara-rüpa): levity (lahuta), softness 
(mudutà; malleability), and wieldiness (kammajfifiata); and the 
four material qualities of salient features (lakkhana-rüpa): 
growth or enlargement (upacaya), continuity (santati); decay 
(jarata); and disintegration (aniccata). 


E. The unconditioned element (asankhata-dhatu), i.e. Nibbana. 


Later Abhidhamma texts present a more detailed analysis of mind 
objects (dhammarammana), dividing them into six kinds:”° 


1. Five sense organs (pasada), i.e. the clarity or sensitivity which acts 
as the cognitive medium in regard to the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and 


body. 


2. Sixteen kinds of refined materiality (sukhuma-rüpa), mentioned in 
the previous list (D). 


3. Heart (citta; ‘mind’). 


4. Mental concomitants (cetasika); this corresponds to the feeling ag- 
gregate, perception aggregate, and volitional formations aggregate 
mentioned in the previous list. 


5. Nibbana. 


6. Pafifiatti: established names, labels, and designations, for example: 
‘earth’, ‘mountain’, ‘car’, ‘person’, ‘North’, ‘South’, ‘cave’, ‘pond’, 
‘island’, ‘peninsula’, etc. These names and designations may refer 
to things that truly exist or to things that only exist in the ima- 
gination. Whether the things they refer to exist or not, however, 
these names and designations are timeless and indestructible. A 
hole going deep into a mountain is called a ‘cave’. Wherever and 
whenever such a hole appears, it is consistently called a ‘cave’. The 
term ‘cave’ refers to only this specific phenomenon. The actual 


?Comp.: Pakinnakaparicchedo, Alambanasangaho; CompT.: Pakinnakaparicche- 
davannana, Alambanasangahavannana. 
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cave itself (and every cave), however, is subject to caving in or being 
filled in; it is subject to change and transformation. 


Similarly, that which is called ‘perception’ arises and passes away, 
and is subject to disintegration, but the label ‘perception’ does not 
disappear. Wherever and whenever such a phenomenon arises, 
it is consistently called ‘perception’ (if there is a conventional 
agreement to use this term). The body is subject to decay, but the 
term ‘body’ remains constant. Wherever such phenomena arise, 
they are referred to by such designations. Those people who do 
not understand this subject of conventional designations may be 
puzzled or confused when they encounter such phrases as ‘feeling 
is impermanent' or ‘perception is impermanent'; they are unable 
to distinguish whether impermanence here refers to the actual 
phenomenon or to its designation. (42) 


Such highly technical explanations may be difficult to understand. On 
some occasions, it is especially difficult to distinguish between certain 
kinds of knowledge obtained by way of the mind-door and knowledge 
obtained by way of the five senses. Yet these distinctions are very 
important. For example, when one hears someone else speaking, the 
knowledge by way of the five senses (in this case, the 'doorway' of the 
ear) is simply an awareness of sound - one simply hears a sound. One 
does not yet understand the meaning of the words. Subsequent under- 
standing is knowledge arising at the mind-door. Likewise, when one sees 
a rooftop, the knowledge by way of the five senses (the ‘doorway’ of the 
eye) is simply an awareness of a shape or colour. Knowing the condition 
of ‘covering’ and ‘sheltering’, and knowing that the object is a roof, is 
achieved at the mind-door. 


Knowledge by way of the mind, or the knowledge of mental objects 
(dhammarammana), encompasses a very wide range. It includes both the 
mental awareness of data obtained by way of the five senses and know- 
ledge exclusive to the mind itself. To clarify this matter, here is another 
format for classifying the knowledge obtained by way of the mind-door 
(mano-dvara): 
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1. Objects (i.e. ‘emotions’) specific to the mind, e.g.: love, anger, con- 
fusion, mental clarity, happiness, unhappiness, grief, depression, 
loneliness, delight, courage, fear, etc. 


2. Conceptions pertaining to the past, of objects that were cognized 
by way of the five senses. 


3. Conceptions associated with materiality (rüpa-dhamma) cognized 
by way of the five senses, yet not made aware of by the conscious- 
ness (vififidna) specific to each of these senses. These include 'des- 
ignations' (pafifiatti) and conceptions of the relationship between 
various material phenomena, for example: the function of coher- 
ence, expansion, and the state of interrelationship and interde- 
pendency. 


4. Thoughts, imaginations, justifications, and judgements created as a 
result of emotions (A.), conceptions pertaining to the past (B.), and 
conceptions of the relationship between various material pheno- 
mena, along with designations (C.). 


5. Insight or exceptional knowledge that pervades a luminous mind. 
For example, when one discerns the true relationship between vari- 
ous factors, a clear understanding arises and one sees into the law 
of interrelated conditions (or ‘law of relativity’). This knowledge is 


referred to as fíana. An example is abhififia (‘supreme knowledge’). 


6. The Unconditioned, i.e. Nibbana. 


Note that in the scriptures, the preferred classification of knowledge 
obtained by way of the cognitive doorways is fourfold:*° {43} 


1. Dittha: ‘the seen’, i.e. all visible objects (rüparammana) and know- 
ledge obtained by way of seeing and watching. 


This classification is found frequently; important passages include: S. IV. 73; Vbh. 
429; Nd. I. 55. See also: D. III. 135 = A. II. 23-4; A. II. 25 = It. 121-22; M. I. 135-6; 
M. III. 261; S. III. 202-203; A. V. 318, 353-8; A. V. 321-22. Found as compound words 
at: M. IL 231-32; Sn. 209-210; Nd. I. 9, 50-51, 53-4, 133-4, 189-90, 203-204, 227, 245, 
247, 333-4; Nd. II. 16. As a threefold classification of ditthi, suta and muta, e.g.: S. I. 
202-203; Sn. 155, 175-6; Nd. I. 95-6, 106, 110-11, 315; Nd. II. 28. 
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2. Suta: ‘the heard’, ie. sounds and knowledge obtained by way of 
hearing and listening. 


3. Muta: ‘the experienced’, i.e. odours, tastes, and tangibles, or those 
things cognized by way of the nose, tongue, and body. 


4. Vififiata: the ‘realized’, i.e. mind objects (dhammdarammana): all 
things known by way of the mind. 


The first three factors constitute knowledge by way of the five senses. 
This threefold division is made because seeing and hearing are critical 
sources of knowledge and involve an extensive range of activity; these two 
factors are thus distinguished from the rest. The three remaining factors, 
pertaining to the nose, tongue, and body, share a common attribute: here, 
cognition is accomplished when the sense objects - odours, tastes, and 
tangibles - literally make contact with the respective sense base. This 
differs from the eye and the ear, which cognize objects that do not 'touch' 
the sense base (visual objects rely on light and sounds rely on waves as 


the means of conveying information.)*" 


Technically speaking, the knowledge obtained by way ofthe five senses 
is very limited. In this context, however, this knowledge is defined in a 
broad, general sense: dittha refers both to that which is seen and to all 
knowledge dependent on the eye and on seeing, including the mind's 
interpretation of this visual data. Yet this interpretation of data still 
remains on a direct and basic level, without any additional embellish- 
ment. Suta refers to that which is heard and to all knowledge derived 
from hearing. This includes speech and language, which the mind has 
interpreted on a basic level, but which has not yet undergone additional 
conceptualization. Muta, too, should be understood in this way. Tech- 
nically speaking, this knowledge pertaining to the five senses - dittha, 
suta, and muta - extends as far as ‘perception by way of the five senses’ 


>The eye (cakkhu) and the ear (sota) cognize objects that have ‘not reached (the 
sense bases)’: appattavisayaggahika/appattagahika. The nose (ghana), tongue 
(jivha), and body (kaya) cognize objects that ‘reach (the sense bases)’: 
sampattavisayaggahika/sampattagahika. See: Comp.: Rüpaparicchedo, 
Rüpavibhago; CompT.: Rüpaparicchedavannana, Rüpavibhagavannana; VismT.: 
Khandhaniddesavannana, Rüpakkhandakathavannana. 
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(paficadvarika-safifia). All knowledge beyond that is encompassed by the 
term vififíata: knowledge dependent on the mind door. 


C. WISDOM DEVELOPMENT 


The knowledge corresponding to and required for wisdom development is 
referred to as knowledge ‘to be developed’ (bhavetabba-dhamma). Because 
consciousness (vififidna) is a form of knowledge simply ‘to be understood’ 
(parififieyya-dhamma; ‘to be recognized’), it is not included as a factor in 
this context. 


There are three kinds of knowledge pertaining to wisdom development. 
According to stages of development, or to the potency of wisdom and 
understanding, they are ordered in this sequence: 


1. Perception (saññā): knowledge derived from perceiving, remem- 
bering, and identifying the attributes of things. This knowledge 
is recorded in the mind. It acts as a model for comparison and as 
raw material for thinking and for subsequent understanding. This 
perception can be divided into two kinds, as described earlier (see: 
A. Nature of Knowing). 


The perception arising in the normal cognitive process - both basic 
perception and the perception accompanying the growth of under- 
standing in wisdom development - is simply a matter of either 
knowing or not knowing. This is true even if one is referring to 
various levels of perception, say from indistinct to lucid percep- 
tion, from partial to complete perception, or from false to cor- 
rect perception. This matter thus pertains directly to knowledge 
and the development of knowledge. This is in direct contrast to 
the excessive or immoderate perception known as ‘proliferative 
perception’ (papafica-safifia) or ‘defiled perception’ (kilesa-safifia), 
which invariably obstructs and distorts knowledge. {44} 


2. View (ditthi): reasoned understanding; truth on the level of concep- 
tualization; knowledge mixed with cherished thoughts and opin- 
ions. Here, a person draws conclusions of some kind, and attaches 
to specific viewpoints as his or her own. This knowledge may 
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originate from an external source, but it has passed through a 
screening process and is adopted as one’s own, regardless of how 
logical or reasonable this knowledge may be. It can even be illogical. 
Examples of view include: eternalism (sassata-ditthi; the view of an 
eternal soul); annihilationism (uccheda-ditthi); and the view of non- 
causality (ahetuka-ditthi). 


3. Direct knowledge (fiana): profound knowledge; gnosis. The term 
fidna is a synonym of paññā (‘wisdom’), but its definition tends to 
be more restricted. That is, it refers to specific functions and fruits 
of wisdom, for example: kammassakata-fiána (the insight into how 
beings are the owners of their intentional actions); atitarisa-fiana 
(profound knowledge of the past); saccánulomika-fiana (knowledge 
in harmony with the truth); thanathána-fiana (knowledge of the 
possible and the impossible); and nanadhimuttika-fiana (knowledge 
of the disposition, traits, and beliefs of various beings). Nana refers 
to a pure and radiant knowledge that arises spontaneously in the 
mind and discerns a particular quality as it really is. 


Although there are many levels of fidna, including mistaken knowledge 
or incomplete knowledge, they can all be referred to as 'pure' or 'genu- 
ine' forms of knowledge, because they have not yet been adulterated 
by self-identification or self-attachment. Occasionally fidna arises as a 
consequence of reasoned thought, but this knowledge exists independent 
of such thought, because it connects with some aspect of reality that 
truly exists. This is one distinction between fiana and ditthi. The know- 
ledge referred to as ditthi relies on personal beliefs and logical reasoning, 
whereas fidna makes contact with external aspects of reality that truly 
exist? 


On a basic level, perception (safifia) is the raw material for all thinking 
and subsequent knowledge. For this reason, both view (ditthi) and direct 
knowledge (fiana) rely on perception. 


YCompT.: Cetasikaparicchedavannana, Akusalacetasikavannana outlines this 
distinction between ditthi and fidna: ‘An attribute of ditthi is the belief: “Only 
this is true; all else is invalid." Nana knows things objectively; ditthi forsakes the 
objective truth and apprehends things subjectively.' 
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It is fairly obvious how view arises from perception. The very percep- 
tion or discernment of something urges one to establish an opinion about 
it. Although perceiving the features of things is useful in everyday life, 
perception is selective and often acts to conceal or eclipse other features 
of these objects. If people fail to examine these dynamics, they may be 
deceived by perception or allow it to obstruct wisdom. This is the case for 
many people. The causes for wrong view to arise include false perceptions 
and also an incorrect application of perception. 


The following passages from the Pali Canon describe how view arises 
as a consequence of perception: 


An arahant does not possess even minor views arising from and 
produced by perception, pertaining to the seen, the heard, and 
the experienced. To wit: view has perception as its leader and 
principal agent, and it discriminates things according to perception. 
An arahant, free from mental taints, possesses no view produced 
by perception, created by perception, fashioned by perception, per- 
taining to the seen, etc.” {45} 


Nd. I. 110-11 (explaining: Sn. 156-8) 
There are not many diverse truths in the world, except as a con- 
sequence of perception (resulting in diverse views). 


Sn. 173. 


The arising of direct knowledge (fiana) is also dependent on perception: 


Perception arises first, Potthapada, then knowledge, and from the 
arising of perception comes the arising of knowledge. 


D. I. 185. 


The passage: ‘From this you have not perceived the least sense,’ 
may be explained thus: ‘You have not perceived those things you 
have engaged with or accomplished, nor have you perceived the 


cf, UdA. 373, which states: ‘Safifid is the nimitta (‘sign’; ‘point of origin’) of 
proliferative view (ditthi-paparica). 
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characteristics, the causes, or the effects. “From this” means “from 
internal peace”, “from spiritual practice”, or “from Dhamma teach- 
ings”. From where else will you obtain knowledge?’ 


Nd. I. 193 (explaining: Sn. 165-6). 


A person may watch falling leaves and consequently develop insight 
knowledge (vipassanàá-fiana) and discern the impermanence of all things. 
This knowledge relies on numerous perceptions as its source, for example: 
perceptions of life and the sustenance of all things; perceptions of aging 
and decay; perceptions of deterioration, death, and the ending of things; 
and perceptions of 'above' and 'below'. The ability to see the relationship 
between these various perceptions gives rise to knowledge. Or take an 
example of worldly knowledge (lokiya-fiana): when Isaac Newton observed 
the apple falling from the tree, he developed the insight into gravity. 
This insight relied on myriad perceptions, for example: perceptions of 
‘falling’; perceptions of convergence; perceptions of space and force; and 
perceptions of attraction, mobility, release, suspension, linearity, traject- 
ory, etc. The ability to clearly see the relationship between these various 
perceptions gave rise to this insight into gravity. 


Direct knowledge (riana) is able to give rise to view (ditthi), and superior 
forms of view tend to arise as a consequence of previously accessed 
knowledge. A clear example of this from the suttas is the story of the 
Brahma god named Baka, who was able to recall the birth of beings for 
an expanse of time that appeared infinite. He observed the countless 
births and deaths of other beings, while he himself remained the same. 
He thus developed the view that the abode of Brahma is permanent and 
eternal, and that Brahma is the creator of all things?^ Similarly, Newton, 
after his discovery of gravity, used this insight to further observe natural 
phenomena, but his vision and understanding was not comprehensive. 
He was still stuck at or deceived by certain things. Knowledge and insight 
is thus susceptible to the attachment referred to as ‘view’ (ditthi). 


Conversely, view (ditthi) supports the arising of knowledge (fana). 
Many views result from contemplation and are highly logical and reas- 
onable. They become established as beliefs in the minds of intelligent 


Y See: M. I. 326-9. 
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individuals and philosophers. For this reason, if one does not attach to 
these views in an unyielding way, and one is able to listen to others and to 
apply wise reflection, there is a good chance that a deeper knowledge will 
arise, paving the way to spiritual progress and removing any obstacles in 
the path. {46} 


When view (ditthi) or direct knowledge (fidna) arises, new perceptions 
(safifia) are formed accordingly. Ditthi and ñāna thus give rise to percep- 
tion (safifia), which acts as the raw material for further contemplation 
and understanding. The difference here is that view tends to create false 
perceptions, whereas direct knowledge helps to create accurate, correct 
perceptions and to dispel false perceptions.? 


The three kinds of knowledge - saññā, ditthi, and nana - embodied 
in wisdom development are related to the three methods the Buddha 
described for generating wisdom:°° 


1. Cintamaya-pafifià: wisdom arising from one's own reflection and 
reasoning. 


2. Sutamaya-pafifia: wisdom arising from learning or the transmission 
of knowledge from others. 


3. Bhavanamaya-panna: wisdom arising from engaging in spiritual 
practice and cultivation. (See Note 2.2) 


Besides these three chief methods, there exist numerous other means 
for developing wisdom. Especially in relation to the third method, 
these important activities include: listening (savana); inquiry and review 
(paripuccha); conversation, discussion, and debate (sakaccha); observing 
and watching (passana); scrutiny (nijjhana); wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara; yoniso-upaparikkha); evaluation (tulana); examination, invest- 
igation, and analysis (vimarisa); experimentation and selection (vijaya); 


Compare with this passage from the Pali Canon: ‘Whoever speculates by relying 
on the view of existence (bhava-ditthi) and the view of non-existence (vibhava- 
ditthi) is devoid of knowledge of cessation, [and] this is the cause for human 
beings to harbour perverted views (safifid-viparita)’; see: Ps. I. 159. 


36D. TII. 219-20; Vbh. 324-5. 
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NOTE 2.2: FACTORS OF GENERATING WISDOM 


In the suttas these three factors are named but not explained. 
When explaining the first two factors, the Abhidhamma focuses on 
kammassakata-fiana (the knowledge of the personal ownership of inten- 
tional action) and saccanulomika-fiana (knowledge in harmony with the 
truth), i.e. it focuses on insight knowledge (vipassana-fiana), which arises 
asaresult of engaging in work and technical discipline. The Abhidhamma 
equates the third factor with samapannassa-pafifia (the wisdom of one 
who possesses or accomplishes), which the commentaries define as 
the *wisdom of one who is endowed with concentrative attainment 
(samaápatti), ie. the wisdom arising from concentration (samadhi). 
See: VbhA. 413; VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, Pafitiapabhedakatha- 
vannana. But if one defines this term in a general sense, it can mean 
the ‘wisdom of one who applies himself’, the ‘wisdom of one who 
practises’, or the ‘wisdom of one who earnestly engages in an activity’. 
See Appendix 1. 


repetition (asevana); cultivation (bhāvanā); and continuous and devoted 
practice (bahuli-karana).°’ 


Reflection (cinta), learning (suta), and training (bhavana) help to gen- 
erate, improve, and fine-tune perception (safifia), view (ditthi), and direct 
knowledge (fiana). 


The learning imparted by others (suta), thoughts and reflections (cinta), 
and wisdom arising from practical application (bhavana) are all forms of 
knowledge inherent in an individual. The distinct and concrete know- 
ledge manifesting in a person's mind, however, are the three forms of 
knowledge described earlier: perception (safifia), view (ditthi), and direct 
knowledge (fidna). One can say that perception, view, and direct know- 
ledge are the end results of learning, thinking, and practical training. 


Perception (safifia), view (ditthi), and direct knowledge (fana) have a 
powerful impact on people's lives. Perception is highly influential in the 
cognitive process, in discerning and comprehending the world, and in 
generating other forms of knowledge. View, from religious beliefs and 
various ideologies, to personal values, acts as the guideline for people's 


“These supplementary factors are found dispersed throughout the scriptures. 
Many of them are mentioned as supports for realizing truth at M. II. 174. 
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entire range of behaviour and way of life. Direct knowledge is the most 
pristine and profound form of knowledge - the fruit of the highest wisdom 
accessible to human beings. It is able to cleanse the innate character of 
people, and to create or change people’s worldview (loka-dassana) and out- 
look on life (jiva-dassana). Its effects on people’s behaviour and conduct is 
more lasting and definite than the effects produced by view (ditthi). 


These forms of knowledge discussed above are related to the classifica- 
tion of knowledge explained in the next section. {47} 


D. HUMAN ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This heading refers to the knowledge pertaining to human social affairs, 
including: communication, imparting of information, research, symbol- 
ism, means of showing respect, social affiliations, and the transmission of 
a society’s heritage, which is the possession of all people and marks the 
advancement of a particular civilization. This form of knowledge can be 
divided into three kinds:** 


1. Suta (or suti): knowledge that has been heard, learned, or transmit- 
ted. It can be subdivided into two kinds: 


A. Knowledge heard, taught, or transmitted among human 
beings (in Pali this knowledge is referred to as suta). 
Buddhism considers this knowledge and learning to be of 
vital importance. In the context of wisdom development, it is 
referred to as the ‘instruction by others’ (paratoghosa; literally, 
the ‘utterance by others’). Wholesome instruction is given 
great emphasis in the teachings, as a basis and condition for 
right view (samma-ditthi).? This knowledge (suta) includes 
formal schooling, news by way of the media, book- or textual 


"This classification accords with: Sn. 164-5 and Sn. 207-208; explicated at Nd. I. 
187-8 and Nd. II. 26. These references are in verse form, and these three factors 
are listed in the order of ditthi, suti and fiána. Here, they have been reorganized 
to accord with the preceding section (C). 


See chapter 13, on the preliminary stage of spiritual training (factor #1: virtuous 
friendship). 
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knowledge, and recorded history. Even the suttas in the 
Tipitaka are a form of such knowledge. (Most of the suttas 
begin with the phrase, ‘Thus have I heard’ - evam me sutam.) 


B. The knowledge that some religions proclaim has been 
revealed and disclosed by a supreme divinity. The brahmins, 
for example, believe that the Vedas were directly transmitted 
by Brahma. In Pali, this form of knowledge is usually referred 
to as suti, corresponding to the Sanskrit sruti. In Buddhism, 
however, this knowledge is not considered to hold any unique 
distinction and it is thus included in the term suta. In light of 
wisdom, it is not attributed any special value; its difference 
lies purely in its content. 


2. Ditthi: views; opinions; theories; doctrines; beliefs. This refers to 
particular conclusions one draws about things. This understanding 
is associated with personal attachments and affinities, and it has 
the potential to create a sense of separation from others. Although 
this factor has been discussed above, here the focus is on its role 
in a social context. When personal beliefs extend outwards, and 
people declare or proclaim their views, others may adopt these 
beliefs, giving rise to factionalism and the creation of institutions 
or schools of thought. 


There are many Pali synonyms for the term ditthi (Sanskrit: drishti). 
The most important ones are: khanti (‘compatible idea’, ‘acceptable 
principle’); ruci (‘cherished idea’, ‘pleasing principle’); and laddhi 
(‘acquired idea’, ‘dogma’, ‘tenet of practice’, ‘way of practice con- 


sidered beneficial’, ‘religious belief’.)*° 


“°F.g.: Nd. I. 64-5, 105, 162, 169-70, 310-11. The most frequent grouping of these 
terms is that of ditthi, khanti and ruci, e.g.: Vin. I. 69-70; it occurs in many passages 
of the Mahaniddesa. These three terms are sometimes accompanied by the terms 
ajjhdsaya (‘preference’) and adhippaya (‘purpose’, ‘opinion’), e.g.: Nd. I. 64-5; Nd. II. 
43, 50. The largest collection of these synonyms includes: ditthi, khanti, ruci, 
adaya (‘accepted belief’), dhamma-vinaya (‘doctrine and discipline’), pavacana 
(‘fundamental teaching’), brahmacariya (‘supreme teaching’), and satthu-sasana 
(‘teaching of the Master’), e.g.: Nd. I. 40, 156; Nd. II. 9, 20; Vbh. 245-6 (in these 
cases the reference is to Buddhism). 
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3. Nana: gnosis; direct knowledge; insight; pure knowledge; know- 
ledge in accord with truth; wisdom resulting in a specific truth; 
comprehensive knowledge of a specific matter. Nana is the highest 
form of human knowledge and is of vital importance. Both in 
its mundane and transcendent forms, fiana is the driving force 
for the development of ‘noble qualities’ (ariya-dhamma) in human 
beings. The supreme fidna is referred to as bodhi or bodhifiana: 
‘enlightenment’, ‘awakening’. The Buddha realized ‘perfect, com- 
plete awakening’ (sammasambodhi-fiana), giving rise to Buddhism 
as the source of great vision for the world. {48} 


There exist other, miscellaneous classifications of knowledge in the 
scriptures, in which various kinds of knowledge mentioned above are 
combined into groups, for example this group of five factors: 


1. Itiha (+ anussava) itikira parampara: knowledge derived from spoken 
information, news reports, listening, education, and transmission. 


2. Pitaka-sampada: standard scriptural knowledge. 


3. Takka naya akaraparivitaka: knowledge derived through reasoning, 
including applied logic (takka), deductive thinking (anumana), and 
reasoned reflection. 


4. Ditthi-nijjhanakkhanti: knowledge that is considered compatible 
with one's views or which one endorses as part of one's personal 
beliefs. 


5. Sayamabhirifia (or sakkhi-dhamma): knowledge stemming from per- 
sonal realization (atta-paccakkha). Knowledge derived from discern- 
ing the truth: from insight into the truth. This knowledge has been 
reflected upon with wise judgement; it has been clarified and made 
manifest. 
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2.4 ACCURATE AND DEFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE 


Although Buddhist epistemology is an extensive subject, here we will look 
at only two more aspects, pertaining to correct and incorrect knowledge. 


A. Two LEVELS OF TRUTH 


Students of Buddhism may experience confusion about the subject of 
truth. On the one hand, they hear such teachings as: do not associate 
with fools, associate with the wise; a foolish person has these attributes, 
a sage has these attributes; be content with what one has, do not covet 
the possessions of others; one is one’s own refuge; and one should offer 
mutual support. Other teachings, on the other hand, state: discern 
according to truth that the body is simply the body; it is not a ‘being’, a 
‘person’, a ‘self’, ‘me’, ‘you’, ‘him’ or ‘her’; it does not belong to us; it is not 
lasting and substantial; all things are nonself (anatta). These people then 
see these teachings as contradictory, or else they get confused and due 
to a limited understanding practise in an unbalanced, incorrect way. At 
times when they should speak or act according to a basic, conventional 
understanding of the world, they attach to teachings on ultimate truth, 
causing all sorts of confusion and even harm for themselves and others. 


As an attempt to prevent such confusion and erroneous behaviour, the 
Abhidhamma divides the truth (sacca) into two levels:*! 


“This concept of the two levels of truth began to take shape as a clear notion in 
the Kathavatthu, although this text does not yet provide a clear distinction of 
terms. The term sammati-sacca is mentioned at Kvu. 311, whereas the terms 
sacchikattha-paramattha (‘real and absolute’) and paramattha are mentioned at 
Kvu. 1-69. A clear description and distinction of these terms occurs at PaficA. 
12, 84. They are mentioned in many other sources, e.g.: MA. I. 217 = SA. II. 
13; DhA. III. 403; [Sangani Mülatika: 165, 280]; [Sangani Anutika: 328]; VismT.: 
Brahmaviharaniddesavannana, Pakinnakakathavannana; UdA. 396; ItA. I. 162; 
CompT.: Paccayaparicchedavannana, Pafifiattibhedavannana. [Trans.: In the 
Dictionary of Buddhism, in the alphabetical list of Pali terms at the end of the book, 
the venerable author acknowledges both spellings of sammati and sammuti as 
valid. In the main text of the dictionary, however, he only uses sammati, e.g.: 
sammati-sacca, sammati-desana, etc. In his Dictionary of Buddhist Terminology (Thai 
edition only), he only provides the spelling of sammati. Moreover, in Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams's A Sanskrit English Dictionary, only sammati is provided. Although 
the Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary greatly favors sammuti (it includes 
sammata as a past participle), and has no mention of sammati, I decided to go 
exclusively with sammati in this book.] 
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1. Conventional truth (sammati-sacca): another name for this is vohara- 
sacca: ‘rhetorical truth’, ‘vernacular truth’. This refers to con- 
sensual truth: to those things that have been mutually agreed 
upon and to common designations. These designations are used 
as tools for communication, for the sake of convenience and bene- 
fit in everyday life. Examples include the designations: ‘person’, 
‘animal’, ‘good person’, ‘bad person’, ‘table’, ‘chair’, and ‘book’, and 
the common words ‘water’ and ‘salt’. {49} 


2. Absolute truth (paramattha-sacca): to the extent that this truth 
can be articulated in words, the descriptions are intended for 
fully comprehending things as they really are. The aim here is to 
give rise to the supreme benefit of penetrating the ultimate truth 
(sacca-dhamma), an understanding which dispels all attachments, 
delusions, and defilements, fosters a proper relationship to things, 
brings about a freedom from suffering, and leads to true purity, 
peace, and happiness. 


Examples of absolute truths include: mentality (nama-dhamma), 
corporeality (rüpa-dhamma), feeling (vedand), perception (sarifía), 
volitional formations (sankhara), consciousness (vififiana), the 
mind (citta), mental concomitants (cetasika), material form (rüpa), 
Nibbana, contact (phassa), intention (cetana), one-pointed atten- 
tion (ekaggata), the life faculty (jivitindriya), etc. A comparison to 
modern science is the analysis of water or salt. For scientists, the 
terms ‘water’ and ‘salt’ may be deemed inadequate, ambiguous, or 
misleading. For more accuracy, they thus define water as Hydrogen 
Oxide (H50) and common salt as Sodium Chloride (NaCl). (Note that 
this comparison does not correspond completely to the description 
here of absolute truth, but it shows how even in other branches of 
knowledge certain aspects of truth are distinguished from people's 
ordinary understanding and definitions.) 


In any case, the Abhidhamma, which assigns specific technical terms 
to these concepts of conventional and ultimate truth, cites passages from 
the suttas to substantiate its claim. This shows that these concepts existed 
from the beginning. Most likely, at the time of the Buddha, there was a 
basic understanding of these concepts, and it was thus unnecessary to 
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establish unique descriptive terms for them. The key sutta passage cited 
in this context is a teaching by Bhikkhuni Vajira: 


Mara, how can you believe in a being and hold [such] a view? This 
is purely a mass of formations; here, no being can be found. Just as 
with the combination of various parts, the term ‘wagon’ ensues, so 
too, with the five aggregates the conventional term 'being' ensues. 


S. I. 135; cited at Kvu. 86-7. 


In relation to everyday spiritual practice, there are many passages by 
the Buddha emphasizing an understanding of conventional and absolute 
truths. The Buddha encouraged people to recognize language merely as a 
means of communication, without attaching to conventions or becoming 


enslaved by language. Here are two examples: 


An arahant with taints destroyed may say, ‘I speak this way, and 
they speak to me this way.’ Skilful, knowing the world’s parlance, 
he uses such terms as mere expressions. 


S. L 14. 
These are worldly terms, expressions, manners of speech and des- 
ignations. The Tathāgata uses these, but does not attach to them. 


D. I. 202. 


Note that the Abhidhamma describes the suttas - the Suttanta Pitaka 
- as a vernacular teaching (vohdra-desana), because the majority of its 
subject matter is comprised of conventional language. In contrast, the 
Abhidhamma describes itself as an absolute teaching (paramattha-desana), 
because the majority of its content is a direct presentation of absolute 
truths.*? {50} 


B. THREE ABERRATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Pali term vipallasa refers to aberrant or errant knowledge - know- 
ledge that deviates from the truth. It is fundamentally flawed, leading 


?VinA. I. 21; DA. I. 19; DhsA. 21, 56; MA. I. 217 = SA. 13. 
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to misunderstanding, delusion, self-deception, and an incorrect attitude 
and conduct vis-a-vis one’s life and all things. It is an impediment, 
shielding one from discerning reality (sacca-bhava). There are three kinds 
of aberrant knowledge: 


1. Safifid-vipallasa: aberrant perception; wrong or defective percep- 
tion. 


2. Citta-vipallasa: aberrant ‘mind’; wrong or defective thought. 


3. Ditthi-vipalldsa: aberrant view; wrong or defective view. 


Examples of aberrant perception include: someone frightened by a 
piece of rope, perceiving it as a snake; animals encountering a scarecrow 
and seeing it as a real person guarding a field; someone completely 
disorientated, seeing north as south, south as north; and someone fleeing 
from the light of a flashing sign, perceiving it as a fire. 


Examples of aberrant mind include: an insane person thinking grass is 
food; a deranged person paranoid of others, thinking they plan to do him 
harm; someone seeing a moving shadow in the dark and imagining it to 
be a ghost; and the story of Chicken Little, who, after an acorn hit her on 
the head, thought that the sky is falling.” 


Aberrant view generally arises as a consequence of aberrant percep- 
tion and aberrant mind. When one perceives something incorrectly, 
one views it incorrectly. Similarly, when one thinks in deviant and 
errant ways, one's views and beliefs are accordingly mistaken. When one 
wrongly perceives a rope as a snake, one may come to the conclusion 
that this particular location is teeming with snakes. When one perceives 
the land as extending out evenly, in a straight line, one believes that 
the earth is flat. When one thinks that an external, conscious force is 
required to manage and control things, one develops the belief that gods 
are responsible for thunder, lightning, earthquakes, rain, and floods. 


“Trans: the author uses the Thai version of this story, of a rabbit who panics after 
hearing a coconut fall on the ground, thinking the world is coming to an end. 
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These examples are relatively simple, and one can say that they pertain 
to unusual situations. In the Pali Canon and in other Dhamma teachings, 
however, these aberrations are examined on a refined and fundamental 
level. They focus not merely on the false understanding by select individu- 
als or groups, but more importantly on deviant forms of understanding 
that almost everyone is subject to, often unconsciously. People tend to 
be dominated by these fundamental or subtle deviations. Here, the three 
aberrations mentioned above are combined as a single group: 


Monks, there are these four aberrations of perception, aberrations 
of mind, and aberrations of view. What four?: 


1. The aberration of perception, mind, and view that takes the 
impermanent to be permanent. 


2. The aberration of perception, mind, and view that takes what 
is suffering to be pleasurable. 


3. The aberration of perception, mind, and view that takes what 
is nonself to be self. 


4. The aberration of perception, mind, and view that takes what 
is unattractive to be attractive.” {51} 
A. II. 52; Ps. II. 80. 


These aberrations of perception, mind, and view impede spiritual 
development, and their elimination is thus an important target of wisdom 
practice. Those methods of developing knowledge described earlier all 
help to dispel these aberrations. Most effective for this task is an invest- 
igation into causes and conditions and a detailed and mindful analysis of 
the building blocks of conditioned reality. 


“In the Abhidhamma vipallasa is referred to as vipariyesa (Vbh. 376; this alternative 
term has its source in the suttas, at S. I. 188-9; cf.: SA. I. 271; NdA. I. 163; DhsA. 
253). At VinT.: Dutiyaparajikam, Verafijakandavannana, it states that these three 
aberrations are placed in order of power, from weaker to stronger. 


“See Chapter 15 on the preliminary stage of spiritual practice (factor #2: wise 
reflection). 
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2.5 THE BUDDHA’S WORDS ON THE SENSE SPHERES 


(The expression ‘Buddha’s words’ here refers to the ‘sayings of the wise, with the 
Buddha at the helm’ (buddhadivacana) , that is, the teachings in the Tipitaka 
by the Buddha, the chief disciples, and subsequent learned and wise individuals. 
This brief heading is used for the sake of simplicity. The references indicate which 
passages are by the Buddha’s disciples.) 


Monks, I will teach you the all.*° Listen carefully. And what is the 
all? The eye and forms, the ear and sounds, the nose and odours, 
the tongue and tastes, the body and tactile objects, the mind and 
mental phenomena. This is called the all. 


S. IV. 15. 


"Venerable sir, it is said, "the world, the world." In what way, might 
there be the world or the description of the world?' 


"Where there is the eye, Samiddhi, where there are forms, eye- 
consciousness, things to be cognized by eye-consciousness, there 
the world exists or the description of the world. Where there is 
the ear ... the mind, where there are mental phenomena, mind- 
consciousness, things to be cognized by mind-consciousness, there 
the world exists or the description of the world.' 


S. IV. 39-40. 


‘Monks, I say that the end of the world cannot be known, seen, or 
reached by travelling. Yet I also say that without reaching the end 
of the world there is no making an end to suffering.’ 


[Ven. Ananda spoke]: ‘I understand the detailed meaning of this 
synopsis, which the Buddha recited in brief without a detailed 
exposition, as follows: by whatever means people perceive the 
world as the world, and consider the world to be the world - this 
is called the *world' in the Noble One's Discipline. 


‘And by which means do people people perceive the world as the 
world, consider the world to be the world? It is by way of the eye ... 
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ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... and mind that people perceive the 
world as the world, consider the world as the world.’ 


S. IV. 95. 


Monks, I will teach you the origin and the passing away of the world. 
Listen closely... 


And what is the origin of the world? In dependence on the eye 
and forms, eye-consciousness arises. The meeting of the three is 
contact. With contact as condition, feeling [comes to be]; with 
feeling as condition, craving; with craving as condition, clinging; 
with clinging as condition, becoming; with becoming as condition, 
birth; with birth as condition, aging-and-death, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, pain, grief, and despair come to be. This is the origin of the 
world. 


In dependence on the ear and sounds ... the nose and odours ... the 
tongue and tastes ... the body and tactile objects ... the mind and 
mental phenomena, mind-consciousness arises.... This is the origin 
of the world. {52} 


And what is the passing away of the world? In dependence on 
the eye and forms, eye-consciousness arises. The meeting of the 
three is contact. With contact as condition, feeling [comes to be]; 
with feeling as condition, craving. But with the remainderless 
fading away and cessation of that same craving comes cessation of 
clinging; with the cessation of clinging, cessation of becoming; with 
the cessation of becoming, cessation of birth; with the cessation 
of birth, aging-and-death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair cease. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of suffering. 
This is the passing away of the world. 


In dependence on the ear and sounds ... the nose and odours ... 
the tongue and tastes ... the body and tactile objects ... the mind 
and mental phenomena, mind-consciousness arises.... This is the 
passing away of the world. 


S. IV. 87. 
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‘Venerable sir, it is said, "Mara, Mara,”.... It is said, “a being, a 
being,"... It is said, “suffering, suffering"... In what way might 
there be Mara or the description of Mara ... a being or the descrip- 
tion of a being ... suffering or a description of suffering?’ 


"Where there is the eye, Samiddhi, where there are forms, eye- 
consciousness, things to be cognized by eye-consciousness ... the 
mind, where there are mental phenomena, mind-consciousness, 
things to be cognized by mind-consciousness, there Mara exists or 
the description of Mara... a being exists or the description of a being 
... Suffering exists or the description of suffering.’ 


S. IV. 38-9. 


When the eye exists, the arahants designate pleasure and pain. 
When the eye does not exist the arahants do not designate pleasure 
and pain. When the ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind exists, 
the arahants designate pleasure and pain. When the ear ... nose ... 
tongue... body ... mind does not exist, the arahants do not designate 
pleasure and pain. 


S. IV. 123-4. 


Monks, the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind is imperma- 
nent... subject to stress (dukkha) ... nonself. The cause and condition 
for the arising of the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind is 
also impermanent. As the eye... ear ... nose... tongue ... body ... mind 
has originated from what is impermanent ... dukkha ... nonself ... 
how could it be permanent ... inherently pleasurable (sukha) ... self? 


Forms ... sounds ... smells ... tastes ... tangibles ... mind objects are 
impermanent ... dukkha ... nonself. The cause and condition for 
the arising of forms ... sounds ... smells ... tastes ... tangibles ... 
mind objects are also impermanent. As forms ... sounds ... smells 
... tastes ... tangibles ... mind objects have originated from what is 
impermanent ... dukkha ... nonself ... how could they be permanent 
... inherently pleasurable ... self? 


S. IV. 129-32. 
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Suppose, monks, that the rice seedlings have ripened and the watch- 
man is negligent. If a bull fond of rice enters the paddy field, he 
might indulge himself as much as he likes. So too, the uninstructed 
worldling who does not exercise restraint over the six bases for 
contact indulges himself as much as he likes in the five cords of 
sensual pleasure. 


S. IV. 195-6. 


Monks, these six bases for contact - if untrained, unguarded, unpro- 
tected, unrestrained - are conveyers of suffering... These six bases 
for contact - if well-trained, well-guarded, well-protected, well- 
restrained - are conveyers of happiness. {53} 


S. IV. 70. 


‘How is it, friend Sariputta, is the eye the fetter of forms or are 
forms the fetter of the eye? Is the ear the fetter of sounds ... the 
nose the fetter of odours ... the tongue the fetter of tastes ... the 
body the fetter of tangible objects ... the mind the fetter of mental 
phenomena or are mental phenomena the fetter of the mind?' 


‘Friend Kotthita, the eye is not the fetter of forms nor are forms the 
fetter of the eye, but rather the desire and lust that arise there in 
dependence on both the eye and forms: that is the fetter there... 
The mind is not the fetter of mental phenomena nor are mental 
phenomena the fetter of the mind, but rather the desire and lust 
that arise there in dependence on both: that is the fetter there. 


‘If the eye were the fetter of forms or if forms were the fetter of 
the eye, this living of the holy life could not be actualized for the 
complete destruction of suffering. But since the eye is not the 
fetter of forms nor are forms the fetter of the eye - but rather the 
desire and lust that arise there in dependence on both is the fetter 
there - the living of the holy life can be actualized for the complete 
destruction of suffering... 


"The Blessed One has an eye, the Blessed One sees forms with the 
eye, yet there is no desire and lust in the Blessed One; the Blessed 
One is well liberated in mind. The Blessed One has an ear ... nose ... 
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tongue ... body ... mind, yet there is no desire and lust in the Blessed 
One; the Blessed One is well liberated in mind.’ 


S. IV. 162-5. 


'Although, venerable sir, I am old, aged, burdened with years, 
advanced in life, come to the last stage, let the Blessed One, the Well 
Farer, teach me the Dhamma in brief. Perhaps I may understand the 
meaning of the Blessed One's statement, perhaps I may become an 
heir to the Blessed One's statement.’ 


"What do you think, Malunkyaputta, do you have any desire, lust, or 
affection for those forms cognizable by the eye that you have not 
seen and never saw before, that you do not see and would not think 
might be seen?' 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Do you have desire, lust, or affection for those sounds cognizable 
by the ear ... odours cognizable by the nose ... tastes cognizable 
by the tongue ... tangibles cognizable by the body ... mind objects 
cognizable by the mind that you have not known and never knew 
before, that you do not know and would not think might be known?’ 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Here, Malunkyaputta, regarding things seen, heard, sensed, and 
known by you: in the seen there will be merely the seen; in the 
heard there will be merely the heard; in the sensed” there will be 
merely the sensed; in the known there will be merely the known. 


‘When, regarding things seen, heard, sensed, and known by you, in 
the seen there will be merely the seen, in the heard there will be 
merely the heard, in the sensed there will be merely the sensed, in 
the known there will be merely the known, then, you will not exist 
by way of that.*8 When you do not exist by way of that, you will not 
exist therein. When you do not exist therein, then there will be 
neither here nor beyond nor in between the two.” This itself is the 
end of suffering.’ 
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‘I understand, venerable sir... Having seen a form with muddled 
mindfulness, attending only to the pleasing signs, one experiences 
it with infatuated mind, and remains tightly holding to it. {54} 


‘Many feelings flourish within, originating from visible form, and 
one’s mind becomes disturbed by covetousness and distress. For 
one who accumulates suffering thus, Nibbana is said to be far away. 


‘Having heard a sound ... having smelt an odour ... having tasted 
a flavour ... having felt a tangible ... having known a mental phe- 
nomenon with muddled mindfulness.... For one who accumulates 
suffering thus, Nibbana is said to be far away. 


‘When firmly mindful, one sees a form yet does not attach to 
form. With a mind uninfatuated, one experiences feelings without 
enslavement to the sense object. 


‘One fares mindfully in such a way that even as one sees the form 
and while one experiences a feeling, suffering is exhausted, not 
built up. For one not accumulating suffering thus, Nibbana is said 
to be close by. 


‘When firmly mindful, one hears a sound... smells an odour ... tastes 
a flavour ... feels a tangible ... knows a mental phenomenon, yet 
does not attach to mental phenomena.... For one not accumulating 
suffering thus, Nibbana is said to be close by.’ 


S. IV. 72-5. 


^*'The all’ = ‘everything’, ‘entirety’. 

“Trans: the ‘sensed’: tastes, odours, and tangibles. 

^*The commentaries explain: ‘one is not dominated by greed, hatred, and delusion’. 
“The commentaries explain: ‘one is not caught up in the seen, etc’. 


S"There will be neither this existence (bhava), another existence, or an existence 
between the two. 
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In what way is one ‘with sense doors unguarded’? Here, having seen 
a form with the eye, someone is intent upon a pleasing form and 
repelled by a displeasing form. He dwells without having set up 
mindfulness, with a limited mind, and he does not understand as it 
really is that liberation of mind, that liberation by wisdom, wherein 
those evil unwholesome states cease without remainder. Having 
heard a sound ... having smelt an odour ... having tasted a flavour ... 
having felt a tangible ... having known a mental object, he is intent 
upon a pleasing object and repelled by a displeasing object... 


In what way is one ‘with sense doors guarded?’ Here, having seen a 
form with the eye, someone is not intent upon a pleasing form and 
not repelled by a displeasing form. He dwells having set up mind- 
fulness, with a measureless mind, and he understands as it really is 
that liberation of mind, that liberation by wisdom, wherein those 
evil unwholesome states within cease without remainder. Having 
heard a sound ... having smelt an odour ... having tasted a flavour 
... having felt a tangible ... having known a mental object he is not 
intent upon a pleasing object and not repelled by a displeasing 
object.?! 


S. IV. 119-120. 


And how, monks, does one dwell diligently? If one dwells with 
restraint over the eye faculty, the mind is not distracted by forms 
cognizable by the eye. If the mind is not distracted, gladness is born. 
When one is gladdened, rapture is born. When the mind is uplif- 
ted by rapture, the body becomes tranquil. One tranquil in body 
experiences happiness. The mind of one who is happy becomes 
concentrated. When the mind is concentrated, phenomena become 
manifest. Because phenomena become manifest, one is reckoned as 
'one who dwells diligently'. (The same is true for the remaining five 
sense faculties.) 


S. IV. 78-9. 
Ananda, how is there the supreme development of the faculties in 


the Noble One's Discipline? Here, when a bhikkhu sees a form with 
the eye ... hears a sound with the ear ... smells an odour with the 
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nose ... tastes a flavour with the tongue ... feels a tangible with the 
body ... knows a mental object with the mind, there arises in him 
what is agreeable, there arises what is disagreeable, there arises 
what is both agreeable and disagreeable. 


He understands thus: ‘There has arisen in me what is agreeable, 
there has arisen what is disagreeable, there has arisen what is 
both agreeable and disagreeable. But that is conditioned, gross, 
dependently arisen. This subsequent state is peaceful and sublime, 
that is, equanimity.’ {55} The agreeable that arose, the disagreeable 
that arose, and the both agreeable and disagreeable that arose in 
him cease, and equanimity is established. 


Just as a man with good sight, having opened his eyes might shut 
them or having shut his eyes might open them, so too concerning 
anyone at all, the agreeable that arose, the disagreeable that arose, 
and the both agreeable and disagreeable that arose cease just as 
quickly, just as rapidly, just as easily, and equanimity is established. 
This is called in the Noble One's Discipline the supreme develop- 
ment of the faculties... 


M. III. 299. 


Bhikkhus, when one discerns the eye as it actually is, when one 
discerns forms as they actually are, when one discerns and sees 
eye-consciousness as it actually is, when one discerns eye-contact 
as it actually is, when one discerns as it actually is the pleasant or 
painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant feelings that arise with eye- 
contact as condition, then one is not caught up with the eye, with 
forms, with eye-consciousness, with eye-contact, with the pleasant 
or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant feelings that arise with 
eye-contact as condition. 


When one abides unattached, unobsessed, uninfatuated, realizing 
danger, then the five aggregates affected by clinging are not accu- 
mulated in the future; and one's craving - which brings renewal 
of being, is accompanied by delight and lust, and searches for 
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amusement in this or that - is abandoned. One’s bodily and men- 
tal worries are abandoned, one’s bodily and mental torments are 
abandoned, one’s bodily and mental fevers are abandoned. 


Such a person experiences bodily and mental pleasure. The view 
of a person such as this is right view. His intention is right inten- 
tion, his effort is right effort, his mindfulness is right mindfulness, 
his concentration is right concentration. His bodily action, his 
verbal action, and his livelihood have already been well purified 
earlier. Thus this Noble Eightfold Path comes to fulfilment in him 
by development. (The same applies to the remaining five sense 
bases.) {56} 


M. III. 288-9. 


2.6 PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


The sense bases (ayatana) constitute the critical juncture between the 
wholesome and the unwholesome. One path leads to heedlessness, 
immorality, and an indulgence in worldly things. Another path leads to 
comprehensive knowledge, skilful actions, and liberation. 


If people fail to develop a proper understanding and conduct in relation 
to the sense bases, they tend to be enticed or seduced into indulging in 
worldly things. They spend most of their energy on seeking pleasing 
forms, sounds, fragrances, tastes, and bodily contacts, along with related 
amusements, to minister to their desires. As a result, they increase greed, 
hatred, and delusion, and cause trouble and turmoil for themselves and 
others. 


It is fairly obvious how conflict, maltreatment, exploitation, and 
oppression, along with other unresolved social problems, are largely a 
consequence of dissolute or unrestrained lifestyles, in which people are 
lured into a path of gratifying the senses, until this behaviour becomes 
intensified and habitual. 


?! At S, IV. 198-200, the questions are posed: ‘How is there non-restraint' and ‘How 
is there restraint?’; the reply is the same as above. 
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Many people never receive any reminders or encouragement to reflect 
on their behaviour and on how they cater to sense desire. They never con- 


sciously practise sense restraint and as a result they become increasingly 
heedless. 


One aspect to resolving this ethical dilemma is to foster an understand- 
ing in people as to the proper role and limitations of the sense bases and 
the related sense objects. Another aspect is to have people train in sense 
restraint, and in guiding and managing the use of the senses for bringing 
about true personal and social wellbeing. 


The sense bases are the source of pleasure and pain, of happiness and 
unhappiness, which for most ordinary, unawakened people is directly 
connected to their principal objectives in life and to the determined effort 
they make in almost every activity. Pleasure and happiness is actively 
pursued, and pain and suffering is actively avoided. 


After exerting great effort pursuing worldly pleasures, often to the 
point of exhaustion, many people find themselves disappointed, for many 
reasons: their desires may remain unfulfilled; when they encounter sweet 
and delicious experiences, they must also face the bitterness that life 
offers - sometimes increased pleasure is overshadowed by increased men- 
tal pain and affliction, which in the end becomes more costly than the 
rewards obtained by pleasure - the pursuit of pleasure is then not worth 
the effort; they may find gratification, but not as muchas they had wished; 
or they reach their target, but discover that happiness continually eludes 
them. Some people spend their entire lives chasing after true happiness, 
but never find it. 


Many of these disappointed individuals end up in despair, wandering 
aimlessly through life and ruing the past. Others go to the extreme 
opposite of seeking sense pleasure, and instead they try to dissociate from 
life and undergo practices of self-mortification. (57) 


The study of the sense bases is intended for a comprehensive under- 
standing of the truth and for developing a correct attitude and relation- 
ship to sense pleasure, so that it does not cause harm to oneself and others. 
Atthe very least, these teachings provide principles and guidelines for rec- 
tifying any problems resulting from engagement with the senses. Besides 
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offering a cautionary note about how one pursues sense pleasure, one also 
learns about its limitations and how it stands in relation to other forms 
of happiness. One is then able to pursue more refined kinds of happiness. 
Moreover, the way one deals with happiness and unhappiness is directly 
linked to ethical matters. 


The sense bases and their relationship to both the cognitive process 
and to wisdom development are linked to virtuous conduct from the very 
start. If one acts incorrectly from the beginning, the entire cognitive 
process is tainted. The process then caters to the consumption of material 
things, or it becomes an aspect of the round of rebirth (sarisára-vatta). 
This leads to a distorted, biased, clouded, or incorrect understanding. The 
supportive practice in this context is to establish the mind in equanimity, 
to keep it even-keeled and impartial, not dominated by likes and dislikes, 
preferences and aversions. 


There are many other practical teachings referring to the sense bases, 
either directly or indirectly. They are related to different stages of spir- 
itual practice, and they focus on specific problems, say of suffering or 
unwholesome tendencies, that have the potential to arise on different 
occasions. 


To prevent problems from arising, the teachings reiterate caution and 
restraint at the initial stage of cognition, when a sense object comes into 
contact with a sense base. This is the safest course of action. 


In the case that problems have already arisen and unskilful mind states 
have infiltrated the mind, this is difficult to remedy. If one allows enticing 
and alluring sense objects to take hold ofthe mind, and one falls under the 
sway of greed, hatred, and delusion, one may not be able to resist these 
enticements, and one ends up performing immoral, unwholesome deeds. 
This is true even if one has a basic awareness of right and wrong. This is 
the reason such emphasis is given to taking precautions and protecting 
oneself from the beginning. 


A vital spiritual factor for establishing this care and protection is mind- 
fulness (sati), which helps to anchor the mind. Mindfulness is like a rope 
which holds and sustains attention. Mindfulness used at this initial stage 
of care and protection while receiving sense impressions is connected to 
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the principle of ‘sense restraint’ (indriya-sarivara), which is also referred 
to as ‘guarding the sense doors (gutta-dvara)’.°* Here, mindfulness is fully 
prepared to receive a sense impression, for example when seeing a visual 
form by way of the eye. One does not allow attention to fix on those signs 
and features that give rise to infatuations and resentments, preferences 
and aversions, and that allow unwholesome states to over-whelm the 
mind. Sense restraint prevents wrongdoing, wards off suffering, and 
averts distorted understanding. 


Using this principle of sense restraint effectively is not a simple act 
of will, however. For mindfulness to be well established, fully prepared, 
and constant, it must be trained and developed. Sense restraint must be 
repeated, exercised, and continuously applied. This is the meaning of the 
term indriya-bhavana: ‘cultivating the sense faculties’. {58} 


Those individuals who have cultivated the sense faculties are safe from 
unwholesome states, from suffering, and from distorted understanding.” 
They are able to prevent these negative qualities from arising. Even if 
preferences and aversions manage to slip in, they are able to quell them 
or cast them aside instantly. 


Sense restraint (indriya-sarnvara) is classified as part of the stage of 
morality (sila). The essential factor of mindfulness (sati) applied for such 
sense restraint, however, is classified as part of the stage of ‘concentration’ 
(samadhi). The practice of mindfulness involves constantly channelling 
the power of the mind and balancing attention, which thus also results in 
the development of concentration. 


Another spiritual factor emphasized in this context is wise reflection 
(yoniso-manasikara), which is classified as part of wisdom (pafifia). This 
factor is applied when one has already received a sense object, at which 
point one contemplates it in order to fully understand it. One contem- 
plates the advantages and disadvantages of various objects, along with the 


"Tn full, this is called: ‘guarding the sense doors in regard to the sense faculties’ 
(indriyesu gutta-dvara). 


?'In regard to being safe from distorted understanding, in this context it refers only 
to new sources of such distortions; it does not refer to previously accumulated 
factors such as craving (tanha), conceit (mana), or view (ditthi), which pertain to 
another stage of spiritual practice. 
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state of freedom and wellbeing, in which one is not dependent on them. 
The positive and negative aspects of conditioned phenomena then do not 
determine our happiness or our fate. {59} 


2.7 APPENDIX 1: 
THREE KINDS OF WISDOM 


In truth, there is only one kind of wisdom, that is, the natural phe- 
nomenon of understanding reality, of penetrating into the truth of things 
as they really are. Wisdom, however, is frequently separated into many 
different kinds, according to the level of wisdom, to its specific function, 
or to the specific source of understanding. 


The three kinds of wisdom here refer to a classification connected to 
the source of understanding: 


1. Sutamaya-pafifía: wisdom stemming from listening, reading, and 


learning. 


2. Cintamaya-pafifià: wisdom stemming from reflection and contem- 
plation. 


3. Bhàávanamaya-pafifià: wisdom stemming from further spiritual cul- 


tivation. 


These three kinds of wisdom are only seldom mentioned in the 
Tipitaka, but they are frequently referred to in later texts. Because there is 
some confusion about the meaning of these terms, it is useful to examine 
some of the scriptural explanations. 


In most presentations of these three kinds of wisdom, sutamaya-pafifià 
is placed as the first factor, but in the original texts, both in the suttas™ 
and in the Abhidhamma,” cintamaya-pafifid comes first. An exception to 
this is the Nettipakarana, which in the Burmese Theravada tradition is 


54D, III. 219-20. 
*vbh. 310. 
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included in the Tipitaka (as part of the Khuddaka Nikaya in the Suttanta 
Pitaka); here, sutamaya-pafifid is the first factor.” In the commentaries 
and sub-commentaries, these three factors are increasingly referred to 
as: sutamaya-fiana, cintamaya-fiana, and bhavandmaya-fana ('knowledge', 
arising by way of study, contemplation, and spiritual cultivation, respec- 
tively). 


This is the order that they are presented in the original Tipitaka: 


1. Cintamaya-pafifià: wisdom arising from contemplation; wisdom 
arising from wise reflection (yoniso-manasikdra) established within 
an individual. 


2. Sutamaya-pafifia: wisdom arising from learning; wisdom arising 
from the instruction by others (paratoghosa). 


3. Bhávanamaya-pafifià: wisdom arising from spiritual practice; 
wisdom arising from applying the previous two kinds of wisdom 
and engaging in devoted reflection and meditation. 


The discrepancy between having either sutamaya-pafifía or cintamaya- 
parifia as the first of the three factors depends on whether the focus is 
primarily on exceptional individuals, or whether it is on the practice by 
general, ordinary individuals. 


In the case where cintāmaya-paññā is placed first, the examination 
begins with an individual referred to as a ‘great man’ (mahapurisa), that 
is, with the Buddha (or with a 'Silent Buddha' - paccekabuddha). Such 
a person has discovered and revealed the truth without relying on the 
instructions and teachings by others. He is able to apply wise reflection 
himself, investigating, linking, and following up on experiences in a com- 
prehensive way, until he fathoms the truth. From cintāmaya-paññā, he 
moves directly to bhavanamaya-parifía (he needs not rely at all on sutamaya- 
pafifia). 


* In this text the terms are also spelled slightly differently, as: sutamayi-pafiífiá, 
cintamayi-panind, and bhàvanamayi-pafífia. 
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When the focus is on ordinary people, however, sutamaya-panind is 
placed at the beginning. Generally speaking, people study and obtain 
formal knowledge, teachings, and information, which rouses faith and 
confidence. They examine and inspect these teachings, leading to an 
understanding of them, which is referred to as sutamaya-parifia. Based on 
this formal learning, they evaluate and contemplate it deeper, giving rise 
to a clear discernment of causality and of the interrelationship of things. 
This is cintamaya-parind. When they actively and determinedly apply 
these two initial kinds of wisdom and further investigate phenomena, 
knowledge (fiána) arises and they realize the truth. Here the path (magga) 
gives rise to fruition (phala). This stage is referred to as bhavanamaya- 
pafifia. {60} 


Note that for many people, although they obtain a great deal of inform- 
ation (suta), they do not necessarily develop wisdom (pafifia). So in regard 
to the first factor, only some individuals apply their learning to give rise 
to wisdom comprised of learning (sutamaya-paíifia). 


In the Vibhanga of the Abhidhamma, bhavanamaya-pafifía is defined 
as samapannassa-panna, which literally means the ‘wisdom of one who 
endeavours’ or the ‘wisdom of one who has reached fulfilment’. (The 
term samdapanna may be variously translated as ‘accompanying’, ‘endeav- 
ouring’, ‘completion’, or ‘fulfilment’. It can be used in both a positive 
and a negative sense, for example: ‘accomplished in the rules of training’; 
‘related to going forth (pabbajja)’; ‘full of envy and greed’; ‘engaging in 
enjoyment and play’; ‘accompanied by sorrow and lamentation’; ‘brimful 
with a swift flowing current’. 


In the context of Dhamma teachings, however, when this term is 
used on its own, it generally refers to accessing the concentrative attain- 
ments (jhana-samapatti). The commentary to the Vibhanga explains: ‘The 
wisdom of one endowed with the concentrative attainments, and occur- 
ring within such attainments, is called “consisting of cultivation". This 
appears to be a very narrow definition. Other texts, however, including 
the Paramatthamafijusa, explain that the aforementioned definition is 
only an example. The essential meaning of the term bhavanamaya-pafifia 


""VbhA. 412. 
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focuses on a clear discernment of the truth, which refers to ‘Path wisdom’ 
(magga-pafifia) operative within insight meditation (vipassana). 


There exists an explanation of bhavanamaya-pafifia in the texts that 
encompasses the concentrative attainments, yet spans a broader range 
of meaning. This explanation considers the term appand (‘absorption’), 
which refers to the concentration lying at the heart of jhana. One 
example from the Visuddhimagga states: "Wisdom achieved by the power 
of cultivation reaching absorption is called “endowed with cultivation"? 
This explanation is linked to the passage above, referring to diligent con- 
templation of all phenomena, which is equivalent to insight meditation 
(vipassana). When insight wisdom (vipassand-pafifia) reaches an adequate 
degree of clarity, the mind reaches concentrative absorption (i.e. jhana). 
This clear discernment and steady, focused attention is able to purify 
and eliminate those festering and constrictive qualities known as the 
defilements (kilesa). The mind is thus released from some or all of these 
defilements. This realization which brings about such transformation is 
bhávanamaya-pafifiá, equivalent to ‘Path knowledge’ (magga-fiana). 


In the Nettipakarana, these three kinds of wisdom are linked to the 
classification of the four kinds of individuals. Here, the spiritual assets of 
the first three kinds of individuals, those who are 'trainable' (veneyya), are 
examined, before these individuals advance to bhavandmaya-paniia. Those 
people endowed with both sutamaya-pafifia and cintamaya-panind are called 
‘of quick understanding’ (ugghatitafifia): they understand instantly; they 
gain insight by even hearing a single outline of a teaching. Those endowed 
only with sutamaya-pafifia are called vipacitaññū: they understand when 
they are given an explanation. Those individuals devoid of both of these 
kinds of wisdom are neyya: those who should be guided with teachings 
and training in order to gain understanding. Those who have not reached 
the stage of neyya and are padaparama (‘one whose highest attainment is 


the word") are not included here. 


Compiling these various references, one may summarize this subject 
of the three kinds of wisdom as follows: 


58Vism, 439. 
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Those exceptional individuals (acchariya-puggala), comprising the 
Buddhas and the Silent Buddhas, are true sages; their wisdom surpasses 
that of other people. Ordinary people live in specific environments and 
have various experiences for decades, centuries, and generations, and yet 
their knowledge and understanding remains limited. A Buddha arises, 
however, and he is able to apply wise reflection and see things from 
a perspective that others are unable to see. Through investigation he 
is able to penetrate the profound underlying truth of things, gain an 
intuition into things that others do not recognize, make new discoveries, 
develop new understanding, and finally access a truth that no one else 
has realized. 


The wisdom arising from one’s own ability to apply wise reflection is 
referred to as cintamaya-pafifia, which the Buddhas and Silent Buddhas 
possess, without needing to rely on the instructions by others. (Indeed, 
no one exists who would be able to provide them with such instruction.) 
This is the wisdom unique to such exceptional people. They are able to 
pass over the initial stage of sutamaya-pafind. If such unique individuals 
endowed with cintāmaya-paññā do not arise, revolutionary discoveries of 
truth and the breaking out of the limitations of wisdom are not possible. 
People then simply pass on their traditional yet restricted knowledge. 


Ordinary people, who do not possess cintamaya-pafifià derived entirely 
from their own ability to apply wise reflection, must rely on the teachings 
and instructions by others. The starting point for them is generating 
sutamaya-panna. {61} 


Ordinary people must develop all three kinds of wisdom: 


1. Sutamaya-pafifià: knowledge derived from formal learning. When 
one is not yet able to rely entirely on one own reflective abilities, 
one must seek out a teacher, who in the scriptures is referred to as 
a virtuous friend (kalyanamitta), for example the Buddha, awakened 
beings, and other wise individuals, for instruction and guidance. 
One is then able to comprehend the truth at one level. 


2. Cintāmaya-paññā: knowledge derived from reflection, from the abil- 
ity to contemplate. When one acquires knowledge from formal 
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learning and generates wisdom consisting of such knowledge 
(sutamaya-pafifia), one trains in wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara), 
leading to vast, profound, and thorough understanding, which can 
be applied in one's investigation of the truth. 


3. Bhàávanamaya-pafifià: knowledge derived from spiritual cultivation. 
This re-fers to practical application, whereby one acts from direct 
experience. Here, one relies on the first two kinds of wisdom and 
furthers one's spiritual devel-opment by applying wise reflection in 
regard to all phenomena, until one realizes the wisdom established 
as the Path (magga) and one attains fruition (phala). 


Note here that bhavanamaya-paíifia relies and follows on from sutamaya- 
panna and cintamaya-pafifia. One does not spontaneously generate 
bhavandmaya-panna without a basis of knowledge, or access it simply by 
sitting in meditation and attaining the jhanas. Most people are not even 
able to generate cintamaya-parifia without a foundation of formal learning 
(suta). (And as mentioned earlier, many people acquire formal learning 
but do not transform it into wisdom - sutamaya-pafifia.) 


Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara) is the chief agent in this process. 
One can say that it is the essential factor in the development of all three 
kinds of wisdom. This is true even for those exceptional individuals like 
the Buddha, who begin with cintamaya-pafifià, without requiring formal 
instruction from others (paratoghosa). A Buddha begins with an inherent 
and exceptional talent for wise reflection, giving rise to profound wisdom. 
Ordinary people apply formal learning and then contemplate phenomena 
in order to grow in wisdom, until they develop bhavanamaya-pafifia, at 
which stage wise reflection truly comes to the fore. 


As mentioned above, this threefold division of wisdom is found only 
seldom in the Tipitaka. Ven. Sariputta presented this classification in 
order to highlight the sources by which wisdom arises. 


The factor constantly emphasized by the Buddha is wise reflection 
(yoniso-manasikara), which is the means of practice by which wisdom is 
generated. When wise reflection is present, these three kinds of wisdom 
may arise and reach fulfilment. 
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In sum, of those people who receive information and external know- 


ledge: 


Some people only acquire facts and information, without develop- 
ing any sort of wisdom. 


Some people are able to contemplate and examine that informa- 
tion, and generate sutamaya-panind. 


Some people establish sutamaya-parifia, and then reflect and inquire 
further, generating cintamaya-paífifia. 


Some people rely on sutamaya-pafifià and cintámaya-pafifía as a basis, 
and then develop wisdom further through wise reflection, generat- 
ing bhavanamaya-pafifia. {62} 


2.8 APPENDIX 2: 
COMMENTARIAL ANALYSIS OF THE SENSE SPHERES 


The commentators provide many different nuances of meaning for this 
term dyatana, including: the point of transmission for the mind (citta) 
and mental concomitants (cetasika), i.e. the locus of their active engage- 
ment; the point of expansion for the mind and mental concomitants; 
the agents behind the continuation of the protracted suffering in the 
round of rebirth (samsara-dukkha); the source; the domain; the point of 


convergence; etc.” 


Note that the internal physical senses pertaining to movement, bal- 
ance, etc., which are referred to as somesthesia (kinesthetic, vestibular, 
and visceral senses), are not added here as additional senses (ayatana). 
Although these additional senses are not explained in the scriptures, it 
is reasonable that they were excluded because some of their aspects are 
included in the fifth sense, referred to as 'body' (kaya). More importantly, 


See: Vism. 481-2; CompT.: Samuccayaparicchedavannana, 
Sabbasangahavannana. 
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however, these additional senses function exclusively on a physiological 
level, by maintaining a normal physical state of operation; they have 
unique attributes and are confined to the inner life of human beings. 
Although they are necessary supports, their value is fixed; they are unable 
to promote increased benefits in regard to awareness and experience of 
the world, to knowledge and understanding, or to ethics. For this reason, 
they are not included in the definition and context of ayatana. 


2.9 APPENDIX 3: 
THE SIX SENSE SPHERES AND THE FIVE AGGREGATES 


All six internal sense bases (ayatana) are incorporated in the five aggre- 
gates; there are exceptions to this, however, in regard to the six external 
sense objects (ayatana): 


The first five pairs of dyatana (cakkhu-rüpa, sota-sadda, ghana-gandha, 
jivha-rasa, and kaya-photthabba) are part of the rüpa-khandha. 


The sixth internal dyatana (mano; the mind) is part of the vififiana- 
khandha. 


The sixth external dyatana (dhamma; dhammayatana) are part of four 
aggregates: three kinds of nàma-khandha (vedaná, safifia, sankhara) and the 
rüpa-khandha, in particular those refined material forms (sukhuma-rüpa), 
e.g: the element of space (akasa-dhatu), femininity, masculinity, levity, 
flexibility, continuation, decay, expansion, physical transformation, etc. 
The exception here is Nibbana, which transcends the five aggregates 


(khandha-vinimutta).© 


®°See: Vbh. 70-72. 


Indeed, all conditioned things are impermanent, 
prone to arise and pass away. 

Having arisen, they cease; 
their coming to rest is truest bliss. 


Anicca vata sankhara 
uppadavayadhammino 

Uppajjitva nirujjhanti 
tesam vüpasamo sukho. 


D. II. 199 


Monks, all conditioned things are of a nature to decay; 
fulfil all your endeavours through diligence. 


Vayadhamma sankhara, appamadena sampadetha. 


D. IL 120 
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CHAPTER 3 
THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


Tilakkhana 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


The primary Buddhist tenet that all things can be separated into com- 
ponent parts is not intended to suggest a static world of composite 
objects. Rather, all things are seen to exist in the form of a stream. Each 
constituent element of that stream comes into being in dependence on 
other elements in an unbroken flow of appearance and decline. No single 
element has an independent fixed identity; they are all impermanent and 
unstable. Indeed, the fluid nature of phenomena is possible owing to the 
interdependence and insubstantiality of their components. 


This stream of conditioned phenomena is naturally steady (dhatu), 
naturally stable and certain (dhammatthiti), and it is part of a natural order 
(dhamma-niyama).' It does not rely for its existence on a god, religion 
or prophet. {63} In Buddha-Dhamma the role of a Teacher? is that of 
discovering and explaining this truth to others. 


The Buddha presented the teaching of the Three Characteristics 
(tilakkhana)? to describe this natural law of flux (See Note 3.1). The 
teaching is outlined in this way: 


'For the Abhidhamma classification of natural laws see Appendix 1. 
?Trans.: the Buddha. 


Also known as ‘signs’ or ‘marks’. 
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Whether Tathagatas* appear or not, this truth (dhdatu) exists as 
constant and stable ... that is: 
All conditioned phenomena (sankhara) are impermanent.... 
All conditioned phenomena are dukkha?.... 
All things (dhamma) are nonself.... 


Having fully awakened to and penetrated to this truth, a Tathagata 
announces, teaches, clarifies, formulates, reveals, and analyzes it: 
that all conditioned phenomena are impermanent, all conditioned 
phenomena are dukkha, and all things are nonself. 


A. I. 286. 


Definitions of the three characteristics are as follows: 


* Aniccata: impermanence, instability, and inconstancy; the condi- 
tion of arising, deteriorating, and disintegrating. 


Dukkhata: state of dukkha; the condition of oppression by birth 
and decay; the inherent stress, resistance and conflict within an 
object due to alteration of its determinant factors, preventing it 
from remaining as it is; the internal imperfection of things, which 
prevents true satisfaction for someone whose desires are influ- 
enced by craving (tanha), and causes suffering for a person subject 
to clinging (upadana). 


* Anattata: the condition of anattá - nonself; the condition of things 
being void of a real abiding self that owns or controls phenomena.^ 


The Pali adjectival terms for these characteristics are anicca, dukkha, 
and anattà, respectively. The abstract noun forms are aniccata, dukkhata, 


“Trans: tathagata: a Buddha; here used in the plural. 


"Trans: the word dukkha is notoriously difficult to translate. The most common 
translations include: suffering, unsatisfactoriness, stress, pain, and misery. 
Many misunderstandings have arisen by translating the second characteristic 
as: ‘everything is suffering’ or ‘life is suffering’. For the different contexts in 
which the term dukkha is used, see below. Please note that when I use the terms 
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NOTE 3.1: DEPENDENT ORIGINATION AS LAW OF FLUX 


Another key teaching by the Buddha is on Dependent Origination (patic- 
casamuppada). This teaching describes the law of flux from a different 
angle and illustrates the same truth. The Three Characteristics shows the 
properties of all things, properties that correspond with the relationship 
outlined in Dependent Origination. Dependent Origination describes the 
conditioned flow of phenomena, revealing the three characteristics. 


[Trans.: see chapter 4 on Dependent Origination. As a teaching I have 
capitalized ‘Three Characteristics’, but when referring to these three 
signs as attributes of nature, I have not.] 


and anattatd. As characteristics they are known as anicca-lakkhana, dukkha- 
lakkhana, and anatta-lakkhana. The commentaries occasionally refer to the 
three characteristics as ‘universal characteristics’ (samafifia-lakkhana).’ 


{64} 


All conditioned things exist in a state of flux, made up of interde- 
pendent conditioning factors, which arise and pass away in unbroken 
succession: things are impermanent. Because of their instability and 
causal dependence, conditioned things are subject to stress and friction, 
revealing an inherent imperfection. And all things, both conditioned 
things and the Unconditioned, exist according to their own nature; they 
possess no self that acts as owner or governor of phenomena. 


Human beings too are comprised of constituent elements. The 
‘building-blocks’ for human beings are the five aggregates; nothing else 


‘stressful’ and ‘under stress’ in this context I am referring to the pressure and 
tension inherent in all things. 


°Trans: note that I have translated anatta as ‘nonself’, ‘not-self’, or ‘selfless’, 
according to the context. The Pali attd (Sanskrit atman) is most often translated 


as ‘self’ or ‘soul’; I have used both, again according to the context. The words 
‘selfless’ and ‘selflessness’ here should not be confused with the standard English 
definition of being altruistic. The author here has used the English translation 
'soullessness'. 


"That is, all conditioned things (sankhdra) are universally impermanent and 
unenduring; all things (dhamma), both conditioned things and the Unconditioned, 
are universally not-self. 
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exists besides the five aggregates.? When we examine the five aggregates 
in turn, we see that each one is impermanent. Being impermanent, they 
are dukkha; they are distressing for one who grasps them. Being dukkha, 
they are selfless. They are selfless because each aggregate arises from 
causes and conditions; they are not independent entities. Furthermore, 
they are not truly subject to a person’s control or ownership. If one 
were to truly own the five aggregates, one would be able to control them 
according to one’s will and prohibit them from change, for example from 
debility or disease. 


A key teaching by the Buddha describing the three characteristics in 
the context of the five aggregates is as follows: 


‘Bhikkhus, the body is not-self. If the body were self it would not 
lead to affliction, and it would be possible to have it of the body: 
“May my body be this way; may it not be that way.” But because the 
body is not-self, the body leads to affliction, and it is not possible to 
have it of the body: “May my body be this way; may it not be that 
way.” 

‘Feeling is not-self.... Perception is not-self.... Volitional formations 
are not-self.... Consciousness is not-self. For if consciousness were 
self it would not lead to affliction, and it would be possible to have 
it of consciousness: "May my consciousness be this way; may it not 
be that way." But because consciousness is not-self, consciousness 
leads to affliction, and it is not possible to have it of consciousness: 
"May my consciousness be this way; may it not be that way." 


"What do you think, monks, is the body permanent or imperma- 
nent?' 


‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ 


‘Is that which is impermanent oppressive or easeful?” 


*On the five aggregates (khandha) see Chapter 1. The five aggregates constitute all 
worldly things, and as a group they are synonymous with sankhara - conditioned 
phenomena - of the Three Characteristics. 
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‘Oppressive, venerable sir,’ 


‘Is what is impermanent, oppressive and of the nature to change fit 


n2» 


to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self? 
‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘What do you think, monks, are feelings permanent or imperma- 
nent?’.... ‘Is perception permanent or impermanent?’.... ‘Are voli- 
tional formations permanent or impermanent?'... ‘Is conscious- 


ness permanent or impermanent?'.... 


‘Is what is impermanent, oppressive and of the nature to change fit 
to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self?" ’ 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Therefore, monks, you should see any kind of physical form... feel- 
ing ... perception ... volitional formation ... consciousness whatso- 
ever, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, coarse 
or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, as it actually is with 
proper wisdom thus: “This is not mine, this is not I, this is not my 
self.”’ {65} 


S. III. 66-8. 


Many scholars have tried to prove that the Buddha acknowledged a 
self existing apart from the five aggregates. They claim that he only 
repudiated a self within conditioned phenomena and that he affirmed 
an Ultimate Self. Moreover, they explain that Nibbana?? is the same as 
atman/atta: Nibbana is the Self. I will elaborate on this matter in Chapter 
6, on Nibbana. 


Here, let it simply suffice to say that all things exist according to 
their own inherent nature, which conflicts with the concept of a static, 


Trans: here, dukkha is contrasted with sukha, which is usually translated as 
happiness or pleasure. The term sukha has other definitions, including: ‘fluent’, 
‘smooth’, ‘convenient’, ‘easy’, and ‘easeful’. Bhikkhu Bodhi translates this passage 
as: ‘Is that which is impermanent painful or pleasant?’ See Chapter 11 on 
Happiness. 


P Sanskrit: nirvana. 
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controlling essence or ‘self’. Things exist as they do precisely because 
they do not possess such a self. (If a self were to exist and to interfere, 
things would not be able to exist as they do.) 


Most people, especially those who have grown up in a culture espous- 
ing a ‘self’ or ‘soul’, tend to seek out and seize some concept of a fixed 
identity. Acting in this way satisfies a hidden, unconscious need. When 
their self-identification as one or more of the five aggregates becomes 
untenable, they create a new concept of self in which to believe. But the 
aim of Buddha-Dhamma is not to release one thing so as to grasp another, 
or to be freed from one thing only to then be enslaved by something 
else. As mentioned earlier, things exist according to their own nature. 
Their nature of existence is determined by the characteristic of nonself; 
if things were to possess a self then by definition they could not exist as 
they do. {66} 


3.2 UNDERSTANDING THE TERMS DHAMMA AND SANKHARA 


A. ‘ALL THINGS’ AND ‘ALL FORMATIONS’ 


In the first and second statements of the Three Characteristics the Buddha 
states that all conditioned phenomena (sartkhara)!! are impermanent and 
dukkha, respectively, but in the third statement he says that all things 
(dhamma)” are nonself. This indicates a distinction between the first two 
characteristics and the third. To understand this distinction one must 
examine the words sankhara and dhamma. 


The Pali word dhamma has an all-encompassing range of meaning, 
covering all things: everything that exists - past, present and future, both 
real and imaginary. Material and mental, good and bad, and ordinary and 
exceptional things are all included within the meaning of this word. In 
Pali, when a restricted or more specific definition is desired, a modifier 


"Trans: when referring to sankhàra of the Three Characteristics, I use the term 
‘conditioned phenomena’ or the simpler ‘formations’. 


PTrans.: Sanskrit: dharma. The word dhamma has many definitions; the most 
common are: Ultimate Truth, teaching, doctrine, nature, law, phenomenon, and 
thing. 
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may be added to the word dhamma, or the object to be defined is divided 
into sub-categories. Alternatively, the word dhamma can be used unmodi- 
fied within a specific context. For example, paired with adhamma, or used 
to describe moral behaviour, it means merit (pufifia) or goodness. When 
it is used with attha it means rule, principle, or cause. When dhamma is 
used in relation to study it means the scriptures, the Buddha's discourses. 


In the third statement of the Three Characteristics pertaining to non- 
self, the Buddha uses the term dhamma in its broadest sense, referring to 
all things, without exception. To understand dhamma in this context it is 
helpful to divide things into categories: 


* Material things (rüpa-dhamma) and immaterial things (nàma- 
dhamma). 


* Mundane things (lokiya-dhamma) and transcendent things 
(lokuttara-dhamma). 


* Conditioned things (sankhata-dhamma) and the Unconditioned 
(asankhata-dhamma). 


* Wholesome things (kusala-dhamma), unwholesome things (akusala- 
dhamma), and neutral things (abyakata-dhammoa). 


Each group above incorporates the entire meaning of dhamma, but 
the group that corresponds with the subject to be studied here is that of 
conditioned things and the Unconditioned. 


All things can be divided into two types:? 


1. Sankhata-dhamma: constructed things; things that arise from con- 
ditioning factors (paccaya); things formed by the merging of such 
factors. These things are also called sankhara, which has the same 
root and translation. Both sankhata-dhamma and sankhara refer 


PSee, e.g.: Dhs 2, 193, 244; DhA. III. 128. (One manner of defining sarkhata-dhamma 
in the Abhidhamma, as in this reference, is as follows: wholesomeness in the four 
planes (bhümi); all unwholesomeness; results (vipdka) in the four planes; neutral 
actions (kiriya-abydkata) in the three planes; and all materiality.) 
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to every kind of condition, material and mental, mundane and 
supramundane, except Nibbana. 


2. Asankhata-dhamma: that which is not constructed; the state that 
does not arise by being fashioned from conditioning factors and is 
not subject to them. It is also called visankhara, meaning the state 
free from conditioned phenomena - the Unconditioned - that is, 
Nibbana. {67} 


Sankhara is therefore just one aspect of the term dhamma. Dhamma 
has a range of meaning that embraces both conditioned phenomena and 
the Unconditioned: sankhata-dhamma and asankhata-dhamma, or sankhara 
and Nibbana. Applying this interpretation to the Three Characteristics, 
one sees that the scope of the first two characteristics, aniccatà and 
dukkhata, is narrower than that of the last, anattata. This distinction is 
summarized as follows: 


The characteristics of impermanence and dukkha apply only to condi- 
tioned phenomena (sankhara) - and to all conditioned phenomena. The 
characteristic of nonself, however, applies to all things, both the condi- 
tioned and the Unconditioned. The Unconditioned - Nibbana - is thus 
devoid of the first two characteristics. 


In the Pali Canon the Buddha characterizes the conditioned and the 
Unconditioned in this way: 


Signs of the conditioned world (sankhata-lakkhana): 


1. Origination is apparent. 
2. Disintegration is apparent. 


3. Alteration is apparent. 


Signs of the Unconditioned (asankhata-lakkhana): 


1. Origination is not apparent. 


MA. 1,152. 
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2. Disintegration is not apparent. 


3. Alteration is not apparent. 


To sum up, the Unconditioned, or Nibbana, is beyond impermanence 
and dukkha, but is nonself. As for everything else, that is, all formations, 
they are impermanent, dukkha, and nonself, as this passage from the 
Vinaya Pitaka confirms: 


All formations are impermanent, subject to stress, and nonself; 
Nibbana and designations are nonself.'^ {68} 


Vin. VI. (Parivara) 86. 


B. SANKHARA OF THE FIVE AGGREGATES AND SANKHARA OF THE 
THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


There are many examples in the Thai language of a single word having 
several definitions. Some definitions vary only slightly while others 
vary greatly to the point of appearing unrelated. 


Similarly, in Pali there are many individual terms that have a wide 
range of different meanings. Those people who have studied Pali are 
able to distinguish and understand these different meanings, even in the 
case where the word appears several times in a single passage but with 
different connotations. Such words include: 


* Naga: this term can mean a divine serpent, a battle elephant, or an 
excellent person. 


* Nimitta: in the Vinaya" this term refers to a boundary marker, 
while in relation to meditation it means a mental image. 


substantiating passages from the commentaries include: The Deathless is void of 
self (attasufifiamatapadam; Vism. 513); and: Indeed, Nibbana is empty of self because 
it is without self (nibbanadhammo attasseva abhàvato attasufifio; PsA. III. 638-39). For 
the commentarial analysis of this verse see Appendix 2. 


léTrans.: of course this is also true in English. 


V'Trans.: the discipline, particularly the monastic discipline. 
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e Nikaya: this term refers to a section of the Suttanta Pitaka;? in 
other contexts it means a religious faction. 


* Paccaya: in the Vinaya this term means a basic requisite, for 
instance, food, while in Dhamma teachings it refers more generally 
to a ‘cause’ or ‘support’. 


Consider the following words as found in different Buddhist texts: 


A person knows the rasa with the tongue; delicious or not, he does 
not allow desire or repulsion to overwhelm the mind. Such a person 
guards the indriya of the tongue. 


The indriya of faith, as rasa, causes all accompanying qualities to be 
radiant, like a water-purifying gem. 


In the first passage rasa means ‘a taste’ and indriya refers to the sense 
base. In the latter passage rasa means a ‘function’, while indriya refers to 
a spiritual faculty. {69} 


A monk should perform yoga to realize the state that is free from 
yoga. 


The first yoga means ‘spiritual effort’: the development of wisdom. The 
second yoga refers to the defilements that bind beings to suffering in 
worldly existence.? 


An ordinary person regards the body, feelings, perceptions, voli- 
tional formations (sankhdara) and consciousness as self, but these 
five aggregates cannot be self, because all conditioned phenomena 
(sankhara) are impermanent, subject to pressure, and not-self. 


8Trans.: collection of discourses. 


*Trans.: in Hinduism yoga (to ‘yoke’ or ‘join’) refers to the union of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Spirit. 
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The first sankhara refers solely to one of the five aggregates, whereas 
the second sankhara covers all conditioned things in keeping with the 
Three Characteristics. 


The word that needs explaining here is sankhara. The list of afore- 
mentioned examples was given simply to demonstrate the important 
fact that in Pali there are many cases of the same word having two or 
more distinct meanings, of varying disparity; they can be dissimilar or 
even contradictory. If one understands this then one does not consider 
it strange to find the word sankhara being used in the texts in many 
different senses, and one learns to distinguish the meaning accordingly. 


The word sankhara has at least four definitions, but there are two in 
particular that need to be understood. These are sankhara as one of the 
Five Aggregates and sankhara of the Three Characteristics. Because these 
two definitions of sankhara overlap, they can cause confusion. 


1. The Five Aggregates: rüpa, vedand, safifia, sankhara, vififiana. 


2. The Three Characteristics: all sankhàára are impermanent, all 
sankhara are dukkha, all dhamma are nonself. 


Sankhara as the fourth component of the five aggregates refers to 
mental factors that shape the mind as wholesome, unwholesome, or 
neutral. They are the mental qualities led by intention (cetana) that mould 
and influence thoughts and consequent physical action. They are the 
agents behind action (kamma), the ‘fashioners’ of the mind, for example: 
faith (saddha), mindfulness (sati), moral shame (hiri), fear of wrongdoing 
(ottappa), lovingkindness (metta), compassion (karuna), wisdom (pafifia), 
delusion (moha), greed (lobha) and hatred (dosa).? They are mental qual- 
ities (ndma-dhamma), existing in the mind along with feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), and consciousness (vififidna). 


Sankhara of the Three Characteristics refers to constructed things: 
everything that arises from causes and conditioning factors - material 


The Abhidhamma divides sankhara into fifty kinds, comprising fifty of the fifty- 
two mental concomitants (cetasika). 
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or immaterial, physical or mental, live or inanimate, internal or external. 
They are also called sankhata-dhamma. Sankhara here includes everything 
except Nibbana. 


Sankhara of the Five Aggregates has a more limited meaning than 
sankhara of the Three Characteristics; it refers to one part of sankhara 
of the Three Characteristics. {70} Sankhara of the Five Aggregates refers 
to the agents that determine the quality of the mind, or ‘volitional form- 
ations’. As for sankhara of the Three Characteristics, it refers to com- 
pounded things: things constructed by conditioning factors, or simply 
‘formations’. Because volitional formations are themselves constructed 
things, they are not excluded from the all-inclusive meaning of sankhara 
of the Three Characteristics. 


Using the model of the Five Aggregates, one can divide conditioned 
phenomena into mind and matter, and subdivide the mind into four 
subgroups - feeling, perception, volitional formations (sankhara), and 
consciousness. Here, sankhara is solely a mental component and just one 
element of four. Sankhara of the Three Characteristics, however, covers 
both mind and matter. Therefore, sankhara (of the five aggregates) is one 
kind of sankhara (of the Three Characteristics). 


Accordingly, the statements: Physical form is impermanent, feeling is 
impermanent, perception is impermanent, volitional formations (sankhara) are 
impermanent, and consciousness is impermanent, and: All conditioned pheno- 
mena (sankhara) are impermanent are identical in meaning. 


The texts occasionally use the term sankhara-khandha for sankhara 
of the Five Aggregates, and sankhata-sankhdra, or simply sankhara, for 
sankhara of the Three Characteristics. The reason these two teachings 
use the same term, sankhara, is that they describe conditions with similar 
meanings, having to do with 'formation'. 
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3.3 SCRIPTURAL DEFINITIONS 


The teachings on the five aggregates (pafica-khandha) in chapter 1, and on 
the six sense bases (salayatana) in chapter 2, emphasize the internal life 
of human beings. The teaching of the Three Characteristics expands the 
scope of investigation to cover both the individual person and external 
objects. It is a study of human beings and the entire world. {73} 


The meaning of each of the three characteristics has already been 
described in a rudimentary way. At this point they will be analyzed in 
more detail, based on scriptural teachings. 


A. IMPERMANENCE 


The Patisambhidamagga offers a simple definition for aniccatà: some- 
thing is considered impermanent ‘in the sense that it perishes’ (khaya- 
atthena)?' All conditioned things exist only momentarily, at a specific 
time and place, then cease there and then. An object in the past does not 
exist in the present; an object present now does not exist in the future. 
Things do not endure in any fixed, immutable way. 


Post-canonical texts expand on this definition and offer a range of 
explanations. For example, at first glance, one sees that a person's life 
begins at birth and ends at death. Upon closer inspection, one notices an 
accelerating rate of birth and decline, of an age period, a year, a season, a 
month, a day, a few minutes, to the rise and fall of each moment, which is 
difficult for most people to discern. 


Modern scientific discoveries, not least in physics, have helped to 
reveal and demonstrate impermanence. Many scientific theories, say of 
the birth and death of stars or of atomic disintegration, illustrate the law 
of impermanence. 


The commentaries define aniccata in many different ways. For 
example, something is considered impermanent ‘because it is uncertain 
and unstable’ (aniccantikataya), and ‘because it has a beginning and an 


?!ps. I. 37; referred to at Vism. 610. 
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end’ (adi-antavantataya).? A common and frequently used definition is: 
something is considered impermanent in the sense that 'it has existed 
and then ceases to exist’ (hutva abhavatthena).? Additional wording is 
sometimes added to this phrase, for example: something is considered 
impermanent ‘because it arises, passes away, and becomes otherwise’ 
(uppadavayafifiathattabhava hutva abhavato va).”* 


A detailed list of definitions is as follows. There are four reasons why 
something is considered impermanent:? {74} 


1. Uppadavayappavattito: because it arises and disintegrates; it rises 
and ceases; it exists and then ceases to exist. 


2. Viparinamato: because it is subject to change; it is continually 
altered and transformed. 


3. Tàvakalikato: because it is temporary; it exists momentarily. 


4. Niccapatikkhepato: because it is inconsistent with permanence; the 
changeability of a conditioned object is inherently in conflict with 
permanence; when one accurately observes the object no perman- 
ence is found; even if someone tries to regard it as permanent, it 
refuses to accommodate that person's wishes. 


B. DUKKHA 
1. Introduction 


The Patisambhidamagga offers a concise definition for dukkhata: some- 
thing is considered dukkha 'in the sense that it is subject to danger 


?Vism, 611. 
2 Alternatively, ‘it has appeared and then disappears’ (e.g.: Vism. 628). 
” alternatively, ‘it has existed and then ceases to exist’ (Vism. 640). 


ism. 618; MA. II. 113; VbhA. 48; The VismT. 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Rüpasattakasammasanakathavannana states that these four definitions refer 
only to material phenomena, but the Vibhanga Atthakatha shows that they can 
be used in regard to all conditioned phenomena. See also: VinT. 
Mahakhandhakam, Anattalakkhanasuttavannana. 
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(bhaya-atthena).?5 Bhaya can also mean ‘dangerous’ or ‘frightening’. All 
conditioned phenomena invariably disintegrate and dissolve; they there- 
fore offer no true safety, relief, or assurance. Any such phenomenon is 
threatened by destruction and disintegration. The object thus creates 
danger - both fear and a peril - for anyone who attaches to it. 


The commentaries elaborate the meaning of dukkhata, including these 
two frequently used definitions: first, something is considered dukkha ‘in 
the sense that it is under perpetual pressure through arising and disin- 
tegration’ (uppadavaya-patipilanatthena’’ or uppadavaya-patipilanataya”®). 
There is pressure on everything that interacts with that object, and the 
object itself is under stress from its component elements.” Second, 
‘because it is a foundation for suffering’ (dukkha-vatthutaya?? or dukkha- 
vatthuto*'). An object beset by dukkha is a basis for suffering, for example 
by causing pain. Simply speaking, dukkha means to cause pain. 


The most complete compilation of definitions for dukkha in the com- 
mentaries is as follows. Something is considered to be dukkha for these 
four reasons:** 


1. Abhinha-sampatipilanato: because it is continually oppressed; it is 
subject to constant pressure due to arising and dissolution; there 
is persistent friction amongst component parts or amongst associ- 
ated conditions. 


?6Ps1, 37; referred to at Vism. 610. 
7 Vism, 628. 
?*Vism, 611. 


?VismT. Maggaàmaggafiánadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, Cattarisakara- 
anupassanakathavannana [Trans.: in the first two editions of Buddhadhamma, 
I translated dukkha in the context of the three characteristics as 'subject to 
pressure'. Having done more research on the terminology used in the field 
of physics, it seems more accurate to say: 'subject to stress'. I have therefore 
replaced the former translation with the latter throughout this third edition.] 


P Vism, 611. 
"E g.: Vism. 502. 


?'Vism, 618; MA. I. 113 (in this reference the first definition is santapa - see below); 
VbhA. 48. 
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2. Dukkhamato: because it is ‘hard to endure’; it is not durable; it is 
unable to be sustained in an original state; it is obliged to change, 
become otherwise, and lose identity as a consequence of arising 
and ceasing.?? {75} 


3. Dukkha-vatthuto: because it is a foundation for suffering; it is found- 
ation for a state of pressure and stress. In relation to human beings, 
this means that it produces various kinds of affliction, e.g. pain, 
discomfort and distress.?^ 


4. Sukha-patikkhepato: because it opposes pleasure (sukha; 'happi- 
ness’). The natural conditions of pressure, friction, and instability 
oppose or obstruct ease and comfort. In order to obtain pleasure, 
people must strive to regulate certain factors. Essentially, pleasure 
exists only as a feeling (vedana). The basic condition is that of 
dukkha - pressure, tension and friction - which is an attribute of 
all formations. 


In relation to human beings, this natural characteristic of dukkha 
produces feelings of oppression and stress, which we call 'pain' 
(dukkha-vedana). The reduction of pressure, or the freedom from 
pain, we call ‘pleasure’ or ‘happiness’. The greater the discomfort 
(duress, deprivation, yearning, hunger, etc.), the greater the happi- 
ness when one is released from it. For example, a person who moves 
from the hot sun into the shade feels refreshed and cool. Likewise, a 
person experiencing great pleasure (sukha-vedana) will experience 
asimilarly strong discomfort (dukkha-vedana) when the pleasurable 
circumstances are disturbed. Even small amounts of discomfort, 
which are normally not felt as such, may be a torment. A person 


The literal translation ‘hard to endure’ appears to refer to feelings (dukkha- 
vedanda), for example pain or suffering, which can be defined as ‘something that 
is hard for humans to endure'. Actually, this Pali idiom meaning non-durable or 
unsustainable is a characteristic of all formations, as explained above. 


?'The commentaries and sub-commentaries describe an object marked by dukkha 
as a basis for the 3 dukkhata (see below) and for sarisara-dukkha; e.g. VinT. 
Mahakhandhakam, Anattalakkhanasuttavannana; VismT. 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana 
(Cattarisékara-anupassanakathavannana and 
Rüpasattakasammasanakathàavannana). 
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leaving a comfortably warm room into the cold, for example, may 
find the temperature extreme, even though those around him are 
not bothered. 


Happiness, or a pleasurable feeling (sukha-vedana), is not an end of 
dukkha. We call an increase or reduction of pressure ‘happiness’ 
because it creates a feeling of pleasure. But an alteration of this 
pleasurable tension results in a condition that requires endurance 
or is intolerable, a condition we call ‘suffering’, that is, we feel pain 
(dukkha-vedana). In truth only dukkha - pressure and stress - exists, 
which either increases or decreases. 


A similar subject is that of heat and cold. Cold does not really 
exist; there exists only a feeling of cold. The basic condition is heat, 
which increases, decreases, or is absent. When one says that one 
is pleasantly cool, one is referring only to a feeling; actually, one 
is experiencing a degree of heat. If more or less warm than that 
degree, then one is not at ease. In this sense, pleasure, or to speak 
in full ‘a feeling of pleasure’, is one level of dukkha. Pleasure is 
dependent on pressure and tension, and necessarily changes and 
vanishes. In other words, dukkha, which is the basic condition, 
prevents pleasure from being sustainable. (76) 


As quoted above, the Patisambhidamagga defines dukkha in the con- 


text of the Three Characteristics as 'subject to danger'. In the section 


explaining the Four Noble Truths (ariya-sacca), it defines dukkha - the first 


of the Noble Truths - in four ways. Something is identified as dukkha 


in the sense that it is oppressed (pilanattha), constructed (sankhatattha), 


burns (santapattha), and changes (viparinamattha)?? These four defini- 


tions of dukkha can also be used in the context of the Three Characterist- 


ics. Definitions one and four (pilanattha and viparinamattha) have already 


been described; here are the other two: 


Ps. T. 19; Ps. II. 104; referred to at Vism. 494; VbhA. 83. MA. II. 113 classifies santapa 
as the first of the four meanings above. 


**Trans: definition 1 of dukkha and definition 2 of impermanence above, respec- 
tively. 
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5. Sankhatattha: ‘in the sense that it is fashioned (sankhata)’; it is 
constructed by conditioning factors; it depends on such factors; it 
is inconstant. 


6. Santapattha: ‘in the sense that it burns’; it burns up, ending in 
decay and destruction; moreover, it burns someone with defile- 
ments, who grasps and clings to the object, causing torment and 
agitation." 


2. Dukkha in the Three Characteristics and Dukkha in the 
Four Noble Truths 


1. Primary Classifications of Dukkha: Although this chapter is ded- 
icated to the subject of the Three Characteristics (anicca, dukkha, and 
anattà), the discussion of dukkha in this context is invariably linked to 
other teachings pertaining to this term. This is especially true in relation 
to dukkha as part of the Four Noble Truths. Unless this relationship is well 
understood, it may cause confusion. 


Simply speaking, the dukkha of the Three Characteristics, which is a 
condition inherent in nature, in some circumstances becomes the dukkha 
of the Four Noble Truths. When people lack an understanding of this 
primary, naturally-occurring dukkha and deal with it inappropriately, it 
turns into a personal problem. 


The very characteristic of dukkha implies that conditioned things are 
under stress and are unable to sustain themselves in an original shape. 
When people lack discernment of this natural condition and things do 
not proceed according to their desires, then dissatisfaction, stress, and 
affliction arise in their hearts. This is the genesis of dukkha as outlined in 
the Four Noble Truths. 


In other words, the dukkha of the Three Characteristics is an aspect 
of nature; it is not possible to cancel or abolish it. One should develop 


?"This is the author's definition; for the commentarial and sub-commentarial 
explanation see: PsA. I. 100, 102; VismT. Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, 
Saccavittharakathavannana. 
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wisdom in order to fully understand it, and in terms of conduct, one 
should act according to causes and conditions. 


Dukkha of the Four Noble Truths, however, we are able to do away with, 
to put an end to. This is possible by applying wisdom and by skilfully 
engaging with the dukkha of the Three Characteristics - the dukkha 
inherent in conditioned phenomena. 


The term dukkha appears in another context, referring to the feeling of 
dis-ease or pain (dukkha-vedana). This term is part of a threefold division, 
including sukha-vedana (the feeling of ease; physical and mental pleasure) 
and adukkhamasukha-vedana (neutral feeling; also referred to as upekkha). 
This form of dukkha is also connected to the dukkha of the Three Charac- 
teristics. Because it pertains to feeling or sensation, which is experienced 
by people immediately, it is easily understood, almost without needing to 
apply any intelligence. When a branch falls on one's head, one encounters 
a natural form of dukkha and one experiences pain. Sometimes this pain 
is almost unendurable. 


This kind of dukkha is often easy to rectify. One seeks out a doctor, who 
stitches the wound and applies antiseptic. One then waits until the wound 
heals, and the matter is finished. {77} 


But if one fails to recognize that the branch fell naturally by its own 
accord, one may become suspicious of others, thinking: "Who is harbour- 
ing thoughts of ill-will, and has intentionally thrown this branch at me to 
hurt or kill me?' 


This suspicion gives rise to anger, disquietude, and a deep sense of 
affliction. These thoughts are accompanied by more sensations of dis- 
pleasure (dukkha-vedana), but the deeper problem rests with the suffering 
pertaining to dukkha of the Four Noble Truths. The issue may then 
become intensified and protracted. The suffering (of the Four Noble 
Truths) deepens and escalates the discomfort (as a sensation), sometimes 
without end. 


This matter of dukkha in the Four Noble Truths is highly significant. It 
causes all sorts of problems, up to and including waging warfare. One can 
say that this form of dukkha epitomizes the human predicament. 
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Nature on its own contains only the dukkha of the Three Characterist- 
ics. But when human beings become involved, all three forms of dukkha - 
dukkha of the Three Characteristics, dukkha of sensation, and dukkha of 
the Four Noble Truths - merge forces. 


In sum, dukkha appears in three key teachings: 


1. On feeling/sensation (two versions): 


A. Three vedana: painful feeling (dukkha), pleasant feeling 
(sukha), and neutral feeling (adukkham-asukha or upekkha). 


B. Five vedand: painful physical feeling (dukkha), pleasurable 
physical feeling (sukha), painful mental feeling (domanassa), 
pleasurable mental feeling (somanassa), and neutral feeling 
(upekkha). 


Its complete name in this context is dukkha-vedana. 


2. In the Three Characteristics: anicca, dukkha and anatta. In this 
context its complete name is dukkha-lakkhana. 


3. Inthe Four Noble Truths: dukkha, samudaya (‘origin’), nirodha (‘ces- 
sation’) and magga (‘path’). Its complete name is dukkha-ariyasacca. 


The definitions of dukkha in these three groups overlap; they are 
different aspects of one truth. 


The dukkha with the broadest meaning and is all-inclusive is dukkha of 
the Three Characteristics, also referred to as dukkha-lakkhana or dukkhata. 
This is the condition of instability, the inability to be sustained in an 
original shape, due to the pressure, stress and friction from rising and 
disintegration, as explained above. It is a characteristic of all conditioned 
phenomena (sabbe sankhara dukkha), encompassing the same range as 
impermanence: whatever is impermanent is also dukkha (yad'aniccam tam 
dukkham). 


The dukkha with the most restricted meaning, and is simply a con- 
sequence of the dukkha of the Three Characteristics, is dukkha as feeling, 
called dukkha-vedanà: a feeling of pain. It is a feeling occurring when 
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pressure reaches a certain level in relation to a person's body and mind.*® 
This pain is included in the dukkha of the Three Characteristics, as is all 
other feeling, both pleasant and neutral. All kinds of feeling - painful, 
pleasurable, and neutral - are dukkha as determined by the Three Char- 
acteristics. {78} 


Dukkha in the Four Noble Truths (dukkha-ariyasacca) is precisely the 
dukkha of the Three Characteristics which becomes the foundation or 
source of human difficulties. Yet these difficulties are created by people 
themselves. 


All formations are under stress, which is the dukkha of the Three 
Characteristics. These formations (not all of them and not always) cause 
suffering for human beings who lack understanding and relate to things 
inappropriately; this suffering is the dukkha of the Four Noble Truths. 
(These phenomena are oppressive, however, because they themselves are 
subject to stress, and therefore it is impossible for them to provide true 
satisfaction to people in any constant or consistent way.) 


Dukkha-ariyasacca refers specifically to matters connected to the five 
aggregates of clinging (upadaána-khandha).? Technically, the dukkha of 
the Four Noble Truths refers to the suffering arising on account of the 
sense bases (indriya-baddha), that is, suffering pertaining to everyday life. 
It excludes pressure independent of the sense bases (anindriya-baddha), 
which is classified as dukkha of the Three Characteristics but not of the 
Noble Truths. 


(Note that dukkha-ariyasacca is dukkha of the Three Characteristics. 
Samudaya - the cause of suffering - and magga - the Eightfold Path - are 
as well, as they are naturally occurring conditioned phenomena, but they 
are not dukkha-ariyasacca.) 


The scope of dukkha in the Four Noble Truths is determined as follows: 


38See item four above: sukhapatikkhepato. 


Trans.: upádána-khandha, the five groups of clinging, are identical to the five 
aggregates (khandha) mentioned earlier, but this term highlights the aggregates as 
the objects identified with and clung to by human beings, and which consequently 
give rise to suffering. See chapter 1. 
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* Dukkha as the first noble truth is associated with human life 
and human problems. It arises as a result of the sense fac- 
ulties (indriyabaddha); it does not include dukkha independent of 
the sense faculties (anindriyabaddha). It is not the dukkha men- 
tioned in the passages ‘all conditioned phenomena are dukkha 
(sabbe sankhara dukkha), and ‘whatever is impermanent is dukkha’ 
(yad’aniccam tam dukkham), which refer to the all-inclusive dukkha 
of the Three Characteristics. 


It originates from a person’s defiled action (kamma-kilesa). It is a 
result of dukkha-samudaya; it is a result of craving - tanhd. It refers 
specifically to matters connected to the five aggregates of clinging 
(upadana-khandha). 


It is the focus of the duty (kicca) related to the first noble truth: 
they truly are. To acquire knowledge of and to fully understand 
personal problems is our responsibility vis-a-vis dukkha of the Four 
Noble Truths. Dukkha here is confined to this subject of under- 
standing human suffering. 


It emphasizes the significance of the basis of suffering (dukkha- 
vatthutaya) rather than the pressure, tension and friction of arising 
and falling (udayabbaya-patipilanatthena), which is the essential 
meaning of dukkha in the Three Characteristics.”° 


The subject of dukkha in the Four Noble Truths will be explained at 
more length below. Here, let us examine another teaching, on the three 
kinds of dukkha (the 3 dukkhata)." This is a very important teaching 
located in three different suttas; it also occurs frequently in the Mahanid- 
desa and the Cülaniddesa. On one occasion it was taught by the Buddha; 
the remaining passages are by Ven. Sariputta. In each passage, however, 


The important sources for research in this matter are: Yam. I. 174-5; PaficA 167; 
Vism. 510-13; VismT. Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Magganiddesakathavannana. 


“Also known as the ‘3 dukkha’; D. III. 216; S. IV. 259; S. V. 56; Vism. 499; VbhA. 
93; VinT. Dhammacakkappavattanasuttavannana; VismT. Indriyasaccanidde- 
savannana, Dukkhaniddesakathavannana. 
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only the three factors are listed, without any explanation (most likely 
this set of three factors was an important concept during the Buddha’s 
time). The following description relies on the explanations provided in 
the commentaries. (The order of these factors here also accords with 
the normal order of the commentaries; the order in the suttas is: dukkha- 
dukkhata, sankhara-dukkhata and viparinama-dukkhata.) {79} 


The teaching on the 3 dukkhata defines dukkha in the context of the 
Three Characteristics. It includes dukkha as feeling (vedana), and it also 
links up with dukkha as found in the Four Noble Truths: 


1. Dukkha-dukkhata:? physical and mental pain, as generally under- 
stood, for example aches, discomfort, and fatigue; in other words, 
‘painful feeling’ (dukkha-vedana). 


2. Viparinama-dukkhata: dukkha resulting from or inherent in change. 
This refers to pleasurable feeling (sukha-vedana), which in truth is 
a degree of dukkha. Pleasure is equal to concealed pain, or always 
has pain furtively in pursuit. Once a feeling of pleasure changes, it 
transforms into a feeling of pain. In other words, the fundamental 
inconstancy of pleasure produces pain. (Another explanation is 
that pleasure is pain, of a particular degree.) 


3. Sankhara-dukkhata:* dukkha inherent in conditioned phenomena, 
inherent in everything that originates from causes and conditions. 
In other words, the five aggregates are dukkha; they are of the 
nature to be pressured and coerced by the rising and decay of 
opposing factors, preventing them from remaining in a stable, ori- 
ginal state. This third kind of dukkha comprises the dukkha of the 
Three Characteristics. 


2. The Three Universal Characteristics Act as a Basis for Dukkha 
in the Four Noble Truths: As described earlier, the dukkha of the Three 
Characteristics refers to the conflict and stress inherent in conditioned 


? also known as dukkha-dukkha. 


92 Also known as sankhara-dukkha. 
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phenomena, preventing them from any lasting stability. All conditioned 
things - all things that ordinary people know and experience - are subject 
to this characteristic. Another way of phrasing this is that this pressure 
and stress is a natural characteristic of the five aggregates (khandha). 


Every human being, and everything that ordinary people come into 
contact with, is a conditioned phenomenon and is comprised of the five 
aggregates. If people lack understanding and deal with things unskilfully, 
a sense of oppression and affliction arises within themselves, which we 
call ‘suffering’. This suffering experienced by people is the dukkha of the 
Four Noble Truths. Although it is real for these people, it is not a universal 
characteristic of all things. 


Isolating this dukkha of the Three Characteristics is convenient in one 
sense, but it should not be completely removed from the other two char- 
acteristics. That is, one should recognize that all conditioned things are 
subject to three universal characteristics: impermanence (anicca; having 
arisen, things dissolve and disappear); stress (dukkha; all conditions or 
factors that constitute or associate with an object are under pressure and 
unable to sustain an original shape); and nonself (anatta; things exist 
according to causes and conditions; things do not possess a 'self' or a 
distinct, abiding essence that is able to own or control things). 


In short, all conditioned things are unstable, unreliable, and unendur- 


ing. 


The arising of suffering (dukkha) in the Four Noble Truths is not simply 
due to the stress (dukkha) outlined in the Three Characteristics. Indeed, 
all three characteristics - anicca, dukkha and anatta - act as a basis for 
suffering in those individuals who lack a true understanding of them. (80) 


All conditioned things (or the five aggregates), including the entirety of 
what makes up human beings - the body and the mind - are impermanent, 
subject to stress, and nonself. It is in their nature to be marked by these 
three characteristics, without any interference by human beings. For this 
reason the Three Characteristics are distinct from the Four Noble Truths 
(even though both of these teachings share the factor of dukkha). 
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So at what stage do the five aggregates become part of the dukkha 
described in the Four Noble Truths? The answer is when they become 
the five aggregates of clinging (upadana-khandha). 


The five aggregates of clinging (upadana-khandha) are precisely these 
same five aggregates, but here they are grasped onto by clinging 
(upadana). Technically speaking, they are ‘accompanied by mental taints 
(asava) and act as a basis for clinging (upadana). One can define this 
term upadana-khandha as the five aggregates born of clinging, the five 
aggregates as the point of obsession for clinging, or the five aggregates 
as the focus of attention for clinging. They pertain directly to ignorance 
(avijja), craving (tanha), and clinging (upadana). This dynamic is what is 
being referred to in the first noble truth. 


In the following teaching, the Buddha distinguishes between the five 
aggregates and the five aggregates of clinging: 


Monks, I will teach you the five aggregates and the five aggregates 
subject to clinging. Listen attentively. 


And what are the five aggregates? Whatever kind of form ... feel- 
ing ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness there 
is, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, gross or 
subtle, inferior or superior, far or near... These are called the five 
aggregates. 


And what are the five aggregates of clinging? Whatever kind of 
form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... conscious- 
ness there is, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, 
gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, that is accompanied 
by mental taints (sasava), that is a foundation for clinging (upadani- 
ya).... These are called the five aggregates of clinging. 


S. III. 47-8. 


When the Buddha taught the Three Characteristics, he would invari- 
ably state that the five aggregates are impermanent, subject to stress, and 
nonself. The true nature of form, feeling, perception, volitional forma- 
tions, and consciousness is marked by these three characteristics. He did 
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not state that the five aggregates of clinging are impermanent, subject 
to stress, and nonself, because these are already included in the wider 
classification of the five aggregates. The important point here is that by 
grasping to the five aggregates, they develop into the five aggregates of 
clinging and this grasping leads to suffering. 


The following is a teaching on the five aggregates in relation to the 
Three Characteristics: 


Monks, form is impermanent, feeling is impermanent, perception is 
impermanent, volitional formations are impermanent, conscious- 
ness is impermanent.... 


Monks, form is dukkha (it is under stress by its conditioning factors; 
it is unsustainable) ... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations 
... consciousness is dukkha.... 


Monks, form is not-self ... feeling ... perception ... volitional form- 
ations ... consciousness is not-self.... Seeing this, the instructed 
noble disciple lets go of form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional 
formations ... consciousness. Letting go,** he extricates himself.” 
Through dispassion [his mind] is liberated. When it is liberated 
there come the knowledge: ‘It is liberated’. He understands: ‘Des- 
troyed is birth, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has 
been done, there is no more for this state of being.’ {81} 


S. III. 21. 


When one clearly understands conditioned things according to the 
Three Characteristics, the five aggregates of clinging do not arise, or they 
cease to exist. Instead, one experiences freedom, luminosity, joy, and an 
end to suffering. 


In the sutta on Turning the Wheel of Dhamma (Dhammacakkapavat- 
tana Sutta), which was given to the group of five disciples (pafica-vaggiya), 
the Buddha gives a lengthy description of dukkha, the first noble truth. 
This first noble truth may be defined as: 


^'Nibbida: '(maintaining) disenchantment’, ‘letting go of attachment’. 


“Viraga: (experiences) dispassion'. 
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Now this, monks, is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, 
aging is suffering, illness is suffering, death is suffering; association 
with what is displeasing is suffering; separation from what is pleas- 
ing is suffering; not to get what one wants is suffering; in brief, the 
five aggregates subject to clinging are suffering. 


S. V. 421-2. 


The ending phrase, 'In brief, the five aggregates subject to clinging 
are suffering’ (sankhittena paficupadanakkhandha dukkha), is the gist of this 
passage. That is, all the previous statements are summed up by this 
ending phrase. 


The Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta was the first sutta taught by the 
Buddha - no one had heard this teaching before this occasion. The group 
of five disciples would not have been familiar with how the term dukkha 
is defined in Buddhism. We can compare this with how the Buddha taught 
the first noble truth on later occasions. 


At one time in Savatthi (indicating that this event occurred a long time 
after the first sermon), the Buddha explained the Four Noble Truths to the 
bhikkhus (who would have had a foundation of understanding). Here, in 
relation to the first noble truth, the Buddha focuses exclusively on the 
five aggregates of clinging: 


Monks, I will teach you suffering, the origin of suffering, the cessa- 
tion of suffering, and the way leading to the cessation of suffering. 
Listen carefully. 


And what, monks, is suffering? It should be said: the five aggregates 
subject to clinging. What five? The form aggregate subject to 
clinging, the feeling aggregate subject to clinging, the perception 
aggregate subject to clinging, the volitional formations aggregate 
subject to clinging, the consciousness aggregate subject to clinging. 
This is called suffering. 


And what monks, is the origin of suffering? It is this craving that 
leads to renewed existence, accompanied by delight and lust, seek- 
ing delight here and there; that is, craving for sensual pleasures, 
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craving for existence, craving for annihilation. This is called the 
origin of suffering. 


And what, monks, is the cessation of suffering? It is the remainder- 
less fading away and cessation of that same craving, the giving up 
and relinquishing of it, freedom from it, non-reliance on it. This is 
called the cessation of suffering. {82} 


And what, monks is the way leading to the cessation of suffering? It 
is this Noble Eightfold Path; that is, right view, right thought, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness, and right concentration. This is called the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering.”° 


S. III. 158-9; S. V. 425 


From this passage we can concludethat the many examples the Buddha 
used to describe suffering in the First Sermon refer to conditions or 
situations related to suffering that general people are familiar with. After 
establishing a basic understanding ofthe subject matter, the Buddha went 
on to describe the gist of suffering: the five aggregates of clinging. Had 
he not provided common examples of suffering first, the listeners, who 
lacked a foundation of understanding, would have been at a loss. 


In other circumstances, or in other Dhamma teachings, the Buddha 
may very well have presented other familiar examples of suffering to his 
listeners. Whichever examples the Buddha may have used, however, he 
would have eventually summed up human suffering as the five aggregates 
of clinging. 


Note this teaching by the Buddha connected to the Four Noble Truths: 


Monks, in reference to the statement declared by me: 'This is the 
noble truth of suffering’, there are innumerable nuances, innumer- 
able meanings, innumerable interpretations... In reference to the 
statement declared by me: ‘This is the noble truth of the path 


“Here, the term ariya-sacca is found at the end of each passage; In S. V. 426 the 
sutta states that the noble truth of suffering should be defined as the six internal 
sense bases. 
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leading to the end of suffering’, there are innumerable nuances, 
innumerable meanings, innumerable interpretations. 


Therefore, monks, you should strive in order to understand accord- 
ing to the truth: ‘This is suffering ... this is the path leading to the 
end of suffering.’ 


S. V. 430. 


This passage confirms that all of the Buddha's teachings (the entirety 
of Buddha-Dhamma) can be summed up by or included in the teaching 
of the Four Noble Truths. Although some teachings do not specifically 
refer to the Four Noble Truths, they are still encapsulated by this key 
teaching. The following quotation from the Cüladukkhakkhandha Sutta, 
which describes the suffering and harmful effects of craving for sensual 
pleasures (kama-tanha), along with describing a wholesome stage of prac- 
tice on the noble way (ariya-magga) towards the final stage of cessation 
(nirodha), is a case in point: 


See here, Mahanama, before my awakening, while I was still only 
an unawakened bodhisatta, I too clearly saw as it actually is with 
proper wisdom how sensual pleasures provide little gratification, 
much suffering, and much despair, and how great is the danger in 
them. But as long as I still did not attain to the rapture and hap- 
piness that are apart from sensual pleasures, apart from unwhole- 
some states, or to something more peaceful than that, I could not 
declare to be one who would not return in pursuit of sensual pleas- 
ures. Yet when I clearly saw as it actually is with proper wisdom 
how sensual pleasures provide little gratification, much suffering, 
and much despair, and how great is the danger in them, and I 
attained to the rapture and happiness that are apart from sensual 
pleasures, apart from unwholesome states, or to something more 
peaceful than that, I could declare to be one who would not return 
in pursuit of sensual pleasures. {83} 


And what, Mahanama, is the gratification (advantage) in the case 
of sensual pleasures? There are these five cords of sensual pleasure. 
What are the five? Forms cognizable by the eye that are wished for, 
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desired, agreeable, and pleasant, that are inviting and provocative 
of lust. Sounds cognizable by the ear ... odours cognizable by the 
nose ... flavours cognizable by the tongue ... tangibles cognizable 
by the body that are wished for, desired, agreeable, and pleasant, 
that are inviting and provocative of lust. These are the five cords of 
sensual pleasure. Now the pleasure and joy that arises dependent 
on these five cords of sensual pleasure is the gratification in the 
case of sensual pleasures. 


And what, Mahanama, is the danger (disadvantage) in the case of 
sensual pleasure? Here, on account of the craft by which a clans- 
man makes a living - whether counting or accounting or calculating 
or farming or trading or husbandry or archery or the royal service, 
or whatever craft it may be - he has to face cold, he has to face 
heat, he is plagued by contact with horseflies, mosquitoes, wind, 
sun, and creeping things; he risks death by hunger and thirst. Now 
this is a danger in the case of sensual pleasures, a mass of suffering 
visible here and now, having sensual pleasures as its cause, sensual 
pleasures as its source, sensual pleasures as its requirement, the 
cause being simply sensual pleasures. 


If no wealth comes to the clansman while he works and strives and 
makes an effort thus, he sorrows, grieves, and laments, he weeps 
beating his breast and becomes distraught, crying: 'My work is in 
vain, my effort is fruitless!’ Now this too is a danger in the case of 
sensual pleasure ... the cause being simply sensual pleasures. 


If wealth comes to the clansman while he works and strives and 
makes an effort thus, he experiences pain and anguish in protecting 
it: ‘How shall neither kings confiscate it, nor thieves plunder it, nor 
fire burn it, nor water sweep it way, nor hateful heirs make off and 
squander it?’ 


And as he guards and protects his wealth, kings confiscate it, or 
thieves plunder it, or fire burns it, or floods sweep it away, or 
hateful heirs make off and squander it. And he sorrows, grieves, 
and laments, he weeps beating his breast and becomes distraught, 
crying: ‘What I had I have no longer! My previous possessions are 
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no longer mine!’ Now this too is a danger in the case of sensual 
pleasure ... the cause being simply sensual pleasures. 


Again, with sensual pleasures as the cause, sensual pleasures as 
the source, sensual pleasures as the requirement, the cause being 
simply sensual pleasures, kings quarrel with kings, nobles with 
nobles, brahmins with brahmins, householders with householders; 
mother quarrels with child, child with mother, father with child, 
child with father; brother quarrels with brother, sister with sister, 
brother with sister, friend with friend. And here in their quarrels, 
disputes, and arguments they attack each other with fists, clods 
of earth, sticks, or knives, whereby they incur death or deadly 
suffering. Now this too is a danger in the case of sensual pleasure 
... the cause being simply sensual pleasures. {84} 


Again, with sensual pleasures as the cause ... men take up swords 
and shields and buckle on bows and quivers, and they march off 
to war, both sides engaging in pitched battles. With arrows fly- 
ing, spears hurled, and swords flashing, some of these soldiers are 
pierced by arrows, some are lanced by spears, some have their 
heads cut off by swords, whereby they incur death or deadly suf- 
fering. Now this too is a danger in the case of sensual pleasure ... 
the cause being simply sensual pleasures. 


Again, with sensual pleasures as the cause ... men take up swords 
and shields and buckle on bows and quivers, and they charge bas- 
tions coated in hot mud. With arrows flying, spears hurled, and 
swords flashing, some of these soldiers are pierced by arrows, some 
are lanced by spears, some are splashed with boiling manure, some 
are hacked by harrows, and some have their heads cut off by swords, 
whereby they incur death or deadly suffering. Now this too is a 
danger in the case of sensual pleasure ... the cause being simply 
sensual pleasures. 


M. I. 91-2. 


3. Myriad Forms of Human Suffering: One of the main objectives so 
far in this discussion is to distinguish the dukkha in the Four Noble Truths 
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from the dukkha in the Three Characteristics, and also to see how these 
two forms of dukkha are related. 


In the previous sections, various attributes or descriptions of suffering 
have been introduced. Note that these descriptions need not be held too 
strictly. The Buddha presented them as simple and clear examples for 
establishing a basic understanding of suffering. Yet many of these kinds of 
suffering vary according to time and place. (It would be possible to make 
a list of problems and afflictions that are specific say to the modern era.) 
Yet, in the end all of these variations on suffering may be summarized by 
the Buddha’s words: ‘In brief, the five aggregates subject to clinging are 
suffering.’ 


At this point let us look at some of the classifications of dukkha found 
in the scriptures. 


The dukkha most often analyzed in the scriptures is dukkha of the 
Four Noble Truths, because it concerns human beings directly. We should 
reflect upon this suffering, to be released from it through Dhamma prac- 
tice. As for the all-inclusive dukkha of the Three Characteristics, it is 
illustrated just enough for an accurate understanding of reality. The chief, 
most frequently mentioned groups of dukkha in the scriptures are listed 
below: 


The 12 Kinds of Dukkha: This group elucidates the meaning of 
dukkha in the Four Noble Truths:*” 


1. Birth (jati): birth is suffering because it is a basis for various kinds 
of affliction: 


A. Gabbhokkantimülaka-dukkha: the suffering of confinement in 
the womb: a foetus dwells in a dark, stifling place, full of 
repugnant substances. 


"'E.g.: D. II. 305; S. V. 421; Vism. 498-501; VismT. Indriyasaccaniddesavannana 
(from Saccavittharakathavannana to Paficupadanakkhandaniddesavannana). The 
divisions of birth’s afflictions, #1 a-g, are from the commentaries. 
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B. Gabbhapariharanamülaka-dukkha: the suffering of carrying the 
womb. Whenever the mother moves, or eats hot, cold, or 
spicy food, it affects the child in the womb. {85} 


C. Gabbhavipattimülaka-dukkha: the suffering from misfortunes 
of the womb, for example ectopic pregnancy, stillbirth, or 
Caesarean operation. 


D. Vijayanamülaka-dukkha: the suffering of childbirth, including 
the pounding, twisting, squeezing and severe pain while exit- 


ing the narrow canal. 


E. Bahinikkhamanamülaka-dukkha: the suffering of emergence 
into the outside world. The newly born infant, whose skin 
is sensitive as a wound, feels acute pain when handled and 
washed. 


F. Attupakkamamülaka-dukkha: the suffering that results from 
self-inflicted actions, for example suicide, extreme asceti- 
cism, refusing to eat due to resentment, or other self- 
injurious acts. 


G. Parupakkamamülaka-dukkha: the suffering caused by others’ 
deeds, for example being assaulted, murdered or imprisoned. 


. Aging (jara): aging weakens the organs. The faculties, e.g. the 
eyes and ears, function defectively, vitality wanes, and agility is 
lost. The skin wrinkles; it is no longer fair and lustrous. Memory 
becomes incoherent and faulty. A person's control, both internal 
and external, weakens, causing great physical and mental distress. 


. Death (marana): if one has committed bad deeds during the course 
of one's life, they appear as mental images (nimitta) at the time of 
death. One must be separated from cherished people and things. 
The constituent parts of the body cease to perform their duties, 
there may be intense physical pain, and one is impotent to remedy 
the situation. 


. Grief (soka), for example from the loss of a relative. 


. Lamentation (parideva), for example keening at the loss of a rela- 
tive. 
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. Physical pain (dukkha), for example wounds, sprains and sickness.*? 


. Distress (domanassa; anguish), which causes crying, beating one's 


breast, committing suicide, etc. 


. Despair (upaydsa; frustration), for instance the torment of unmiti- 


gated grief. 


. Association with disagreeable people or things (appiya-sampayoga), 


for example the need to engage with a person whom one detests. 


Separation from cherished people or things (piya-vippayoga), for 
example separation from loved ones or the loss of possessions. 


Not obtaining what one wants; disappointment (icchitalabha). 


The five aggregates, which are the foundation for clinging (upadana- 
khandha). All of the aforementioned suffering stems from the five 
aggregates as objects of clinging. To sum up, one can say that 
suffering is the five aggregates of clinging. {86} 


The Two Dukkha (A):^? 


1 


2 


. Paticchanna-dukkha: concealed, not clearly manifest suffering, for 


example a latent earache or toothache, or the mind smouldering 
with the ‘fires’ of lust and anger. 


. Appaticchanna-dukkha: overt suffering, for example being pricked 


by a thorn, whipped, or cut by a knife. 


“8Note that this group of dukkha does not include illness (byadhi), which normally 


would follow aging. The commentaries explain that illness is not an inevitable 
form of suffering: many people have illness, but some may not. Also, illness is 
included in this factor (#6) of physical suffering (VismT. 
Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Saccavittharakathavannana). In some places of 
the Canon, however, illness is listed separately in this group of dukkha; for such 
cases see the explanation at VinT. Dhammacakkappavattanasuttavannana. 


“ism. 499; VbhA. 93; PaficA. 167; VinT. Dhammacakkappavattanasuttavannaná; 


VismT. Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Dukkhaniddesakathavannana. 
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The Two Dukkha (B):°° 


1. Pariyaya-dukkha: indirect or implicit dukkha, i.e. every form 
of dukkha mentioned above excluding painful feeling (dukkha- 
vedana). 


2. Nippariyaya-dukkha: explicit dukkha, which is also called dukkha- 
dukkha: the feeling of pain. 


The Mahaniddesa and the Cülaniddesa offer many additional catego- 
ries of dukkha.°' For matter of simplicity, they can be sorted into the 
following groups: 


1. Suffering as birth (jati-dukkha), aging (jara-dukkha), illness (byadhi- 
dukkha), death (marana-dukkha), sorrow, lamentation, pain, anguish 
and despair (soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upayasa). 


2. The suffering of hell beings (nerayika-dukkha), of animals 
(tiracchanayonika-dukkha), of ghosts (pittivisayika-dukkha), and of 
humans (mànusaka-dukkha). 


3. The suffering experienced from taking birth in a womb 
(gabbhokkantimülaka-dukkha), ^ from living in a womb 
(gabbhethitimülaka-dukkha), and from exiting a womb 
(gabbhavutthanamilaka-dukkha); the suffering inherent in one 
who is born (jatassüpanibandhika-dukkha); the suffering of one who 
is born, due to being dependent on others (jatassaparadheyyaka- 
dukkha); self-inflicted suffering (attüpakkama-dukkha); and 
suffering inflicted by others (parüpakkama-dukkha). 


4. Pain (dukkha-dukkha), the dukkha of formations (sankhara-dukkha), 
and dukkha inherent in change (viparinama-dukkha). 


5. Various kinds of diseases, for example eye and ear diseases; thirty- 
five kinds of diseases are mentioned. 


Ibid. 
?! Nd. I. 17-18, 45-47; Nd. II. 7, 14, 54. 
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6. Illness resulting from eight causes, including bile, phlegm and wind, 
or a combination of these causes; illness resulting from changes in 
the weather and irregular exercise; afflictions due to other people’s 
actions - for example being murdered or imprisoned, and the 
effects of personal actions. 


7. Suffering owing to cold, heat, hunger, thirst, defecation, urination, 


wind, sun, flies, mosquitoes and crawling creatures. 


8. Suffering resulting from the death of one’s mother, father, brother, 
sister, or child. 


9. Suffering due to loss of relatives, loss of possessions, loss through 
sickness, loss of moral conduct, and loss of cherished views and 
opinions. {87} 


In the Mahadukkhakkhandha and the Cüladukkhakkhandha suttas, 
the Buddha describes many examples of the ‘mass of suffering’ (dukkha- 
khandha), the plights afflicting humans because of sense desire.’ They 
are summarized as follows: 


1. The hardship or even loss of life due to one's occupation. 
2. The disappointment experienced when one's labour is in vain. 
3. The suffering in trying to protect acquired wealth. 


4. The grief that ensues when such protection is unsuccessful and 
wealth is lost, for example to thieves or fire. 


5. The disputes and violence between rulers, between household- 
ers, between parents and children, between siblings, and between 
friends, leading to death or serious injury. 


6. The slaughter and severe agony of war. 


7. The injury and death resulting from invasion. 


5M. I. 83-90, 91-5. 
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8. The committal of crimes, for example burglary or adultery, fol- 
lowed by arrest and conviction, and ending in torture and execu- 


tion. 


9. The performance of physical, verbal and mental misdeeds, leading 
after death to states of deprivation, perdition, and hell. 


More references to dukkha are located throughout the scriptures 
and commentaries. In some places the descriptions have no specific 
name (as in the examples of the Maha- and the Cüladukkhakkhandha 
suttas mentioned above), while in others dukkha is identified by spe- 
cial terms such as sarisara-dukkha,? apaya-dukkha (suffering of the lower 
realms), vattamülaka-dukkha (suffering through the round of rebirth), or 
aharapariyetthi-dukkha,”* to list just a few.” {88} 


It would be possible to elaborate much more on this subject of suf- 
fering, since human beings encounter so many problems, including the 
afflictions faced by all living creatures, and suffering specific to certain 
time periods, regions, and circumstances, but it is not necessary to offer 
a drawn-out explanation. More important is to realize that the many 
scriptural descriptions exist to promote an understanding of the true 
nature of suffering. With this understanding we can respond correctly 
to it. We acknowledge that we must engage with suffering, rather than 
resort to evasion, self-deception, or to the denial that either suffering 
does not exist or that it cannot affect us. Such deception only creates 
more complex problems and more severe affliction. Our responsibility is 
rather that of facing and understanding suffering (parififia-kicca), to have 
victory over it, and to be freed from it: this is the practice of walking 


5E g.: Vism. 531; VbhA. 145, 149; in some places of the Cülaniddesa printed in Thai 
script, e.g. Nd. II. 7, one finds this term sarnsara-dukkha, but these are misprints; 
it should read sankhara-dukkha. 


“These last three kinds of suffering are mentioned frequently in the eight subjects 
that prompt a sense of urgency (sarivega-vatthu), e.g. at Vism. 135; DA. III. 795; 
MA. I. 298; SA. III. 163; etc.; ahárapariyetthi-dukkha (suffering resulting from the 
search for food) corresponds to item (A) above. The other two terms are included 
in the descriptions above, if not directly then indirectly. 


On various other forms of dukkha see Appendix 3. 
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the path leading to suffering’s cessation, a cessation both temporary and 
permanent. {89} 


C. NONSELF 
1. Scope 


As explained earlier the factor of nonself (anattata) has a broader ap- 
plication than the factors of impermanence and dukkha. One sees the 
difference clearly in the Buddha’s presentation: 


* Sabbe sankhara anicca: all conditioned phenomena are imperma- 
nent. 


* Sabbe sankhara dukkha: all conditioned phenomena are subject to 
stress. 


* Sabbe dhamma anatta: all things are nonself. 


This teaching indicates that conditioned phenomena (and all condi- 
tioned phenomena) are impermanent and dukkha. But something exists 
apart from such phenomena, which is neither impermanent nor subject 
to stress. All things without exception, however, are anatta: they are 
nonself. Nothing exists which is a self or possesses a self. 


The definition of dhamma encompasses all things. As dhamma 
includes all things it can be subdivided indefinitely. One can, however, 
classify things into groups and categories. The division pertinent to this 
discussion is into conditioned things (sankhata-dhamma) and the Uncon- 
ditioned (asankhata-dhamma). 


Sankhata-dhamma refers to things created by conditioning factors (pac- 
caya). These things can be simply called sankhara, and include all mater- 
iality and mentality, constituting the five aggregates. Asankhata-dhamma, 
the Unconditioned, is neither created nor supported by conditioning 
factors; it is also called visankhara: the state transcending the five aggre- 
gates, that is, Nibbana. 


One can describe this law of nature in more detail as follows: 
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* All conditioned things (the five aggregates) are impermanent. 
* All conditioned things (the five aggregates) are dukkha. 


* All things, both conditioned things and the Unconditioned, are 
nonself. {90} 


2. Basic Definition 


Anatta can be translated as ‘not-self’, ‘selfless’, or ‘nonself’. The state- 
ment ‘all things are anatta' means that all things exist or proceed accord- 
ing to their own nature. They do not exist as or possess a ‘self’ - a 
substantial entity - that is able to control things at will. As anatta is a 
negation of atta, to comprehend the characteristic of nonself we must first 
understand the meaning of atta. 


Atta (Sanskrit — dtman) refers to an eternal self or substance, which 
is the purported essence or core of any particular thing, residing per- 
manently in an object. It is both owner and controller, the essential 
recipient of experience and agent of action. It is that which lies behind 
all phenomena, including all life, able to direct things in conformity with 
its needs and desires. 


Some religions elaborate by claiming that a superior ‘Self’ or ‘Spirit’ 
lies behind all worldly phenomena, reigning over the souls or essence 
of all living beings and inanimate objects. They claim that this supreme 
Spirit creates and governs all things, or that it is the source and destina- 
tion of all things and alllife. In Hinduism, for example, it is called Brahma 
or Paramatman. 


The gist of the teaching on anatta is the negation of this fixed abiding 
self, both mundane and transcendent; it asserts that this self is simply an 
idea stemming from a misapprehension by unawakened human beings, 
who do not see the true nature of the world. People create a (concept of) 
self and superimpose it on reality; this (concept of) self then obstructs 
them from seeing the truth. 


A clear understanding of nonself dispels the misapprehension and 
dissolves the obscuring (idea of) self. The teaching of nonself bids us to 
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discern with wisdom that all things, all components of reality, exist and 
proceed in conformity with their own nature. No hidden, abiding self 
exists as owner or director; things are not subservient to an internal or 


external control. 


A basic definition of selflessness, both in regard to conditioned pheno- 
mena and the Unconditioned, is that all things exist in compliance with 
their nature, and are not subordinate to an external authority. If a 
substantial, controlling self were to reside in things, phenomena would 
not be able to exist and proceed as they do according to their own nature. 
The very nature of phenomena reveals this characteristic of nonself. 


To elaborate on this definition one must examine the distinction 
between conditioned phenomena and the Unconditioned. The Uncon- 
ditioned, or Nibbana, on the one hand, is an absolute truth (dhamma- 
dhatu),°° existing independent of conditioning factors. It is neither a 
being, nor a consciousness, nor a self (nissatta-nijjiva); it cannot be pos- 
sessed or controlled; nor does it act in any sort of creative role. (91) 


Compounded phenomena, on the other hand, are dependent on and 
conform to those factors which act as catalysts or creative agents. These 
phenomena are void of an inner substance that experiences the formative 
process or controls the five aggregates, commanding the aggregates to 
follow desire independent of the laws of cause and effect. 


A basic definition in the scriptures for anatta is avasavattanatthena 
(alternatively, avasavattanato or avasavattito): 'something is described as 
nonself in the sense that it is not subject to control’. No one is able 
to demand or order that things proceed according to his or her desires 
(things are not subject to our desires). 


3. Implied Definition 


Before proceeding, one should understand that the Buddhist teachings 
refer to a self solely on a conventional level: the self is a relative truth; it is 
not believed to be absolute. This is made clear by the Buddha's statement 


**Literally ‘elemental truth’. 
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that a Perfectly Enlightened Buddha does not establish a self as part of his 
doctrine; he does not regard the self as real: 


Seniya, the teacher who does not declare a self as real or true, either 
in this world or the next, is called the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha. 


Kvu. 68; Pug. 38. 


Consequently, the Buddhist teachings do not concern themselves with 
the existence of self or engage in a diagnosis of self. Moreover, the Buddha 
stated: 


It is impossible for a person endowed with right view (i.e. a stream- 
enterer) to grasp any thing (dhamma) as self.°’ 


A. III. 438. 


With the realization of the supreme state, no reason remains for an 
arahant to contemplate a self. This is substantiated by the Buddha's des- 
ignation of an arahant as one who has ‘abandoned the self’ or ‘discarded 
the self" (attafijaho/attafijaha):? an arahant has abandoned the belief in a 
self, the view of existing as or possessing a self. Some passages describe 
an arahant as ‘having abandoned the self, not clinging to anything’ (attam 
pahdaya anupadiyáno).?? 


The following passage from the Tipitaka summarizes this matter: (92) 


All formations are impermanent, subject to stress, and nonself; 
Nibbana and designations are nonself. 


Vin. VI. (Parivara) 86; quoted earlier. 


Although a self does not truly exist, attachment to self does, and most 
people fervently embrace a notion of a fixed self. The Buddha rejected 
the validity of such a notion, and encouraged people to abandon the 
attachment to self. In Buddhism, a substantial self is of no importance; it is 


?"One endowed with right view’: ditthisampanno. 
58Sn, 155. 
Sn. 157. 
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not a matter requiring speculation. Buddhism focuses on the attachment 


to self or on the concept of self that is the object of such attachment. 


Buddhism teaches people to release the attachment. With its release one’s 


responsibility is fulfilled, and a fixed stable self no longer has relevance. 


To summarize, once a person understands that conditioned things are 


selfless, the topic of self versus nonself is over. A person who has realized 


the Unconditioned no longer identifies with anything as a self. Fur- 


thermore, any explanation for the selfless nature of the Unconditioned, 


ie. Nibbana, becomes redundant. To elaborate on Nibbana as anatta is 


unnecessary for the following reasons: 


The only things that people attach to and are able to attach to as 
self are conditioned phenomena or the five aggregates. 


All that unawakened people recognize, know, and think about lies 
within the confines of the five aggregates. Even when speaking of 
Nibbana, the Nibbana they refer to is not the real Nibbana, but 
part of the five aggregates. Awakened beings know Nibbana for 
themselves and have abandoned any belief in self, so they need 
not refer to this subject of self. If they do speak, they simply 
state that arahants have completely ‘abandoned the (belief in) self’ 
(attafijaha). 


The duty of a teacher in this context is only to prompt people to 
know and then abandon their misunderstanding which leads them 
to grasp conditioned things as self. 


Once people are fully aware, abandoning erroneous views and 
ceasing to grasp the five aggregates as self, they do not search for 
anything else to cling to as a self, because they have clearly realized 
Nibbana, which transcends the five aggregates along with all belief 
in self. Those who have realized Nibbana discern by themselves the 
selfless quality of the Unconditioned; there is no further need to 
discuss this matter. Transcending the state of an ordinary person 
(from the level of stream-entry upwards) results in the end of 
clinging to and doubting about a self; the obligation to discuss the 
selfless nature of the Unconditioned vanishes automatically. In 
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other words, for awakened beings, no reference to a self arises to 
cling to, to doubt over, or to debate about. 


The standard scriptural explanations of anatta therefore refer to con- 
ditioned phenomena (i.e. the five aggregates), which are of everyday 
relevance to people and comprise all things that ordinary unawakened 
people are able to conceive of from their experience. {93} 


4. Scriptural Explanation 


As stated above, the common scriptural explanations of anatta focus on 
conditioned things because these teachings are presented to ordinary, 
unawakened people and touch upon everyday issues. 


Furthermore, those things that ordinary unawakened people are able 
to conceive of as self are limited to conditioned things (sankhara), or lim- 
ited to the five aggregates. Therefore, the explanations of nonself focus 
exclusively on the five aggregates. This corresponds with the Buddha's 


words: 


Monks, whichever ascetics and brahmins who regard self in various 
ways all regard the five aggregates subject to clinging, or a certain 
one among them. What five? 


Monks, the uninstructed, ordinary person ... regards form as self, 
or self as possessing form, or form as in self, or self as in form. He 
regards feeling as self ... perception as self ... volitional formations 
as self ... consciousness as self ... or self as in consciousness. This 
way of regarding things thus becomes his fixed belief that ‘I exist’. 


S. III. 46. 


In other words, (belief in) a self only exists where the five aggregates 
exist, and exists because of clinging to these aggregates, as explained by 
the Buddha: 
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Monks, when what exists, by relying on what, by adhering to what, 
does such a view as this arise: ‘This is mine, I am this, this is my 
self’?.... 


When there is form, monks, by relying on form, by adhering to 
form, such a view as this arises: ‘This is mine, I am this, this is my 
self.” When there is feeling ... perception ... volitional formations 
... consciousness, by relying on consciousness, by adhering to con- 
sciousness, such a view as this arises: ‘This is mine, I am this, this is 
my self.’ 


S. III. 203-204. 


At this point let us examine some of the numerous scriptural explana- 
tions of nonself. The Patisambhidamagga defines something as anatta in 
the sense that it is insubstantial (asarakatthena).9 Insubstantial means to 
be without essence, to be without a core, and to possess nothing that is 
truly stable or enduring. 


Insubstantial means the absence of an essential, nuclear self (atta- 
sara), which is thought of as a self (atta), an abider (nivdsi), an 
agent (karaka), an experiencer (vedaka), or an autonomous master 
(sayarnvasi). {94} For whatever is impermanent is dukkha; it is 
unable to prevent its transience or its oppression from rising and 
falling. How then can it exist as a doer, and so on? Hence, the 
Buddha said: 'Monks, if this physical form, for example, were self, 
surely it would not be subject to affliction.’ 


Vism. 610. 


Note that this definition of non-essence or selflessness includes the 
absence of a creative role or a lack of intrinsic control. If one were to 
possess a stable enduring self as a core, then one could resist change; one 
would not be subject to change. Similarly, if one were master over things, 
one could manipulate possessions according to desire. Reality, however, 
is not this way. A distinctive feature of the absence of an abiding self is 
the inability to dominate conditions, and their opposition to desire. 


6Ps, I. 37, 53; Ps. II. 200; referred to at Vism. 610. 
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Note that Buddha-Dhamma considers even Brahma, God, or whichever 
supreme creator deity as existing within the conditioned world and con- 
fined to the five aggregates, and thus wielding restricted power. 


In this sense, the commentaries prefer to define anatta as ‘the inability 
to control’ or ‘not subject to control’ (avasavattanatthena or avasavatta- 


9! Likewise, they explain that no one can force formations into 


nato). 
subservience, in defiance of cause and effect, by demanding that arisen 
phenomena not exist, that existent phenomena not age, and that aging 


phenomena not perish.® They quote the Buddha’s words: 


A person cannot in regard to physical form obtain [as wished for]: 
‘May form be this way, may form not be that way.’ (Same with the 


other aggregates.)® 


VbhA. 49; VinT. 


When one thoroughly examines the nature of all things, one finds 
that no fixed and permanent self exists, as is implied by giving things 
particular names. There is merely a natural process (dhamma-pavatti) 
- a process of conditionality - or a process of materiality and mental- 
ity (khandha-pavatti), which originates from the confluence of manifold 
constituents. All of these constituents arise and cease in a continual, 
intercausal relationship, both within a single isolated dynamic and within 
all creation. This being so, we should take note of four significant points: 


* There is no true, enduring self within any phenomenon, existing as 
an essence or core. 


* All conditioned things arise from the convergence of components. 


* These components continually arise and disintegrate, and are co- 
dependent, constituting a specific dynamic of nature. 


S' Vism. 628, 640; occasionally one finds avasavattito. 
8yism, 618; VinT. Mahakhandhakam Anattalakkhanasuttavannana. 


°Mahakhandhakam Anattalakkhanasuttavannana refers to the Buddha's sermon 
in the Anattalakkhana Sutta (S. III. 66). 
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* If one separates a specific dynamic into subordinate dynamics, one 
sees that these too are co-dependent. {95} 


The manifestation and transformation of a dynamic is determined 
by the relationship of its components. The dynamic proceeds without 
the intervention by a ‘self’. No separate self exists, neither an internal 
enduring self that resists cause and effect and is able to direct the activity 
according to its wishes, nor an independent external agent. 


Human beings confer names on many of these assemblies and forma- 
tions, for example ‘person’, ‘horse’, ‘cat’, ‘ant’, ‘car’, ‘shop’, ‘house’, ‘clock’, 
‘pen’, ‘Mr. Jones’, and ‘Ms. Smith’. These names, however, are simply 
conventional labels, established for convenience of communication. The 
entities do not really exist: they do not have a real self, a separate identity 
distinct from their collective components. Upon analysis of these entities 
what remains is each unit or part with its own specific name. It is not 
possible to find a self within such entities, no matter how deeply one 
searches. 


By giving names to things one creates a provisional self that is super- 
imposed on the true condition. It is superimposed randomly, without any 
direct relationship to, control over, or affect on that particular dynamic, 
except when one clings to the conventional designation (clinging is then 
one component of the process). If names are just conventional labels, 
arbitrarily superimposed, then it is self-evident that they are powerless. 


When elements convene and manifest as particular forms, we assign 
agreed-upon names to these forms. As long as the components are con- 
joined, they sustain the particular shape corresponding to a conventional 
identity. When the components split up, however, or the surrounding 
conditions are unsupportive, the form disappears. For example, when 
temperature rises above a certain level, ice melts; the entity called ‘ice’ 
vanishes, with water remaining. With a further increase in temperature, 
water evaporates, turning to steam; that entity of ‘water’ ceases to be. 
Likewise, when paper is burned, only ashes remain; the entity called 
‘paper’ is no longer found. 
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The dynamics of nature occur in line with cause and effect; they do not 
obey desire, and they are not influenced by these randomly established 
identities. They do not obey desire because, speaking accurately, desire 
does not serve an autonomous self; desire is one component within a 
causal process, and it is not the agent that accomplishes a deed. Desire 
is only able to produce results when it acts as an impetus, affecting 
subsequent conditions like effort or action, in conformity with cause and 
effect. 


A distinct, independent self cannot exist; were it to exist, it would not 
be subject to causality - it would be fixed. It would impede the causal flow, 
rendering all other elements dispensable. Any fluent dynamic would be 
nullified. Such a self could interfere with and modify conditions, causing 
a deviation from causality. In truth, however, all conditioned things 
proceed according to cause and effect. A separate self does not truly 
exist, either within a dynamic or externally. The only self that exists is 
the conventional self, which needs to be understood or else it ends up 
deceiving and oppressing people. {96} 


The basic meaning of anattata - that all things arise as a composition 
of interrelated parts according to cause and effect, are void of an endur- 
ing self, and are without a fixed creative agent - is confirmed by many 
references in the scriptures, for example: 


Just as when a space is enclosed by timber, twine, clay and thatch, 
it comes to be called a ‘house’, so too, when a space is enclosed 
by bones and sinews, flesh and skin, it comes to be called a 'body' 
(rüpa). 


M. I. 190. 


Mara asked Vajira Bhikkhunr: 


Who created this being (person)? Where is the creator of beings? 
Where does a being originate? Where does a being cease? 


[Vajira answered:] 
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Mara, do you believe in a being? Do you hold [such] a view? This 
is purely a mass of formations; here, no being can be found. Just as 
with the combination of various parts, the term ‘wagon’ ensues, so 
too, with the five aggregates the conventional term ‘being’ ensues. 
Indeed, there is only dukkha that arises, abides, and passes away. 
Nothing but dukkha comes to be, nothing but dukkha ceases. 


S. I. 135. 
Mara asked the same question to Sela Bhikkhuni, who answered: 


Noone fashioned this shape; no one created this being. Dependent 
upon causes, it has arisen; with the ending of causes, it ceases. 
Just as seeds when sown on a field will sprout, owing to both the 
nutrients in the soil and the moisture within the seeds, so too, these 
aggregates, elements, and six senses arise dependent upon causes, 
and cease with the dissolution of those causes. 


S. I. 134. 


A collection of soldiers, vehicles and weapons is called an army. We call 
a group of buildings, houses, people and enterprises a city. A hand with 
fingers placed in a certain position is called a fist. Uncurl the fist and only 
a hand with fingers remains. Similarly, when one separates a hand into 
ancillary parts, then it too no longer exists. One can continue to subdivide, 
but one will be unable to find any static units or elements. The suttas 
contain only teachings of materiality and mentality (nama-rüpa); there is 
no mention of a fixed ‘being’ or ‘person’.™ {97} 


There are four principal definitions of anatta compiled by the com- 
mentators. Although these definitions are normally used in reference 
to conditioned phenomena (sankhata-dhamma), they also apply to the 
Unconditioned (asankhata-dhamma). Something is considered nonself for 
the following reasons:°° 


$'See Vism. 593-5. 


$vVism. 618; MA. II. 113; VbhA. 48; See also VinT. Mahakhandhakam 
Anattalakkhanasuttavannana; VismT. 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Rüpasattakasammasanakathavannana. 
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Sufifiato: because it exists in a state of emptiness; it exists according 
to its own nature. It is without a self as essence or core (atta-sara). 
It is void of a real identity as ‘person’, T, ‘him’, or ‘her’. There is no 
occupant, agent, or experiencer apart from the causal process, or 
apart from provisional designations. Things exist independently 
from their assigned or cherished identities, for example 'man', 
‘woman’, 'T', ‘you’, ‘object A’ or ‘object B’. 


Assamikato: because it is ownerless; it does not belong to a person 
or to a self. No separate self exists that possesses phenomena. 
Phenomena exist according to their inherent conditioned or uncon- 


ditioned nature. 


Avasavattanato: because it is not subject to control; it does not 
depend on anyone. It is not under anyone’s power and it is not dic- 
tated by a ‘self’. A related term used is anissarato, translated as ‘not 
subject to a ruler’ or ‘not subject to the authority by a controlling 
self’. We have no absolute power over things; we must concur with 
causes. In some places one finds the term akamakariyato, translated 
as ‘unable to do as one pleases’. Things do not obey desires; the 
mind of desire cannot dictate things. If one wants things to be a 
certain way, then one must conform to or bring about the proper 
causes and conditions. Things depend on causes and conditions, 
not on someone’s power or desire. For example, it is impossible to 
order something that has arisen to disappear, or to not change, or 
to not deteriorate. 


Atta-patikkhepato: because it is inconsistent with or opposes a self. 
Were a substantial, fixed self to exist, it would conflict with pheno- 
mena, causing them to deviate from their own inherent nature. 
Ordinary people can recognize this from examining conditioned 
phenomena. The causal process of interrelated components is 
inherently incompatible with a separate, autonomous self, which 
would dictate or interfere with that process. Such an isolated self 
cannot exist. If it were to exist, a causal dynamic could not occur; 
the course of events would necessarily follow the dictates of self. 
{98} Furthermore, the law of causality is intrinsically complete; it 
does not require a controlling agent to intervene. 
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There are two additional definitions of anatta, which, although 
included within the four points mentioned above, are particularly import- 
ant and should thus be distinguished. They refer exclusively to condi- 
tioned phenomena, highlighting their dynamic nature: 


* Suddha-sankharapufijato or suddha-dhammapufijato: Things exist 
purely as a mass of formations, or as a mass of phenomena 
(dhamma), that is, materiality (rüpa-dhamma) and/or mentality 
(nama-dhamma). Another term used is arigasambharato, meaning 
that things exist as a composition of subsidiary parts. They arise 
from the gathering together of such parts. They are not absolute 
enduring ‘units’ or ‘entities’. There is no real ‘being’, ‘person’ or 


self’ over and above these components. (This definition is already 
stressed in point 1 above.) 


Yathapaccaya-pavattito: Things exist following causes and condi- 
tions. They exist as a collection of interrelated and co-dependent 
parts. Things do not follow a person’s desires, and no self exists, 
either as an internal essence or as an external agent, which resists 
or directs the process. (All four of the above points include this 
definition, especially points 3 and 4.) 


To sum up, all things exist according to their own nature. In the case 
of conditioned phenomena (sankhata-dhamma), they proceed according 
to specific causes and conditions. If the determinant causes exist, a 
phenomenon originates in conformity with them. If these causes cease, 
the phenomenon ceases (to exist in that way). Things do not obey 
supplication or desire. They are not ‘entities’ or ‘things’ as commonly 
identified, and they do not belong to anyone. As explained earlier, these 
definitions of anatta presented here focus on conditioned phenomena, 
which ordinary people engage with and can learn from. 


One of the major misunderstandings for people is the belief that a 
‘thinker’ exists apart from thinking, a ‘planner’ exists apart from volition, 
a ‘feeler’ exists apart from feelings, or an ‘actor’ exists apart from actions. 
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This misunderstanding has trapped many great philosophers, who 
were therefore unable to realize the truth and be free from the enshroud- 
ing influence of self-view. René Descartes, the famous French philosopher, 
is an example, who after much consideration, postulated, ‘I think, there- 


fore I am.’® 


The belief in a distinct self or soul is common to unenlightened beings 
everywhere. This belief seems true and logical through ordinary aware- 
ness, but once one thoroughly investigates the premise of self, contradic- 
tions appear. {99} 


People often posed questions about the self to the Buddha, for example: 
‘Who makes contact (who cognizes)? Who feels? Who craves? Who clings?’ The 
Buddha answered that these are unsuitable questions, which stem from 
a false assumption; they are not consistent with reality. Appropriate 
questions are: ‘What is the condition giving rise to contact? What is the 
condition giving rise to feeling? What are the conditions giving rise to craving 
and clinging? 


Just as thought, intention, desire, and feeling are components of a 
physical and mental process, so too the experience of a ‘thinker’ or a 
‘designer’ is a component of this process. All of these components exist 
in an intercausal relationship. There is simply thought and an experience 
of a ‘thinker’ (that is, a false belief in a thinker - a thinker does not exist) 


arising within a single dynamic. 


The experience of a thinker is actually a thought pattern; it is one 
instant in the thought process. The erroneous belief in a thinker arises 
due to a person’s inability to distinguish the related parts, and to distin- 
guish each momentary event within the continuum. 


At the time of ordinary thought, there is no experience of a ‘thinker’; 
and at the instance of experiencing a ‘thinker’ there is no (other) thought. 
While thinking of a certain subject, one does not reflect upon a ‘thinker’; 
and while reflecting upon a ‘thinker’, one does not think about the pre- 
vious subject of consideration. Thinking of a subject and experiencing 


°°Cogito, ergo sum (R. Descartes, 1596-1650). 
87$. II. 13-14. 
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a ‘thinker’ (thinking of a ‘thinker’) are actually different moments of 
thought, which exist in the same dynamic. The ‘thinker’ is just a mental 
fabrication, which then becomes an object for further speculation during 
another period of time. 


The fallacy mentioned above results from a lack of thorough attention 
(ayoniso-manasikara) and is classified as one of the six views mentioned in 
the following teaching by the Buddha: 


When that unenlightened being attends unwisely in this way, one 
of the six views arises in him: 


There arises in him the [fixed] view, as true and established, that 


1. ‘Ihave a self’... 

2. ‘Ido not have a self’... 

3. ‘I know the self by way of the self’ ... 
4. ‘I know nonself by way of the self’ ... 
5. ‘I know the self by way of nonself’; 


6. or else he has some such view as this: ‘It is this self of mine 
that dictates, feels, and experiences here and there the fruit 
of good and bad actions.’ 


It was mentioned earlier how a name assigned to a particular entity is 
a contrived and arbitrarily superimposed self, which, unless clung to, has 
no relationship to or effect on the causal dynamic. Although such a self 
does not truly exist, clinging to an idea of self creates problems. This is 
because the clinging becomes a part of the dynamic, determining other 
components, and affecting the dynamic as a whole. 


Clinging to a sense of self is an unwholesome factor since it stems from 
ignorance; it contaminates other elements of the process, interfering 
adversely with the causal stream. {100} One effect of clinging is that it 
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produces a conflict within the dynamic, resulting in a feeling of oppres- 
sion or suffering. People who hold tightly to the conventional self as real 
are afflicted by this grasping. 


Those who fully comprehend conventional labels, on the other hand, 
do not cling to the idea of a self, seeing merely a causal continuum. These 
people use whichever term is commonly assigned to a particular object, 
but they can enhance the dynamic as they please, by acting in harmony 
with its determining factors. They do not allow craving and clinging to 
oppress them, thus avoiding the consequent suffering. Such people know 
how to benefit from conventional labels without suffering the harm of 
attaching to them. 


Another detrimental effect of clinging to a self is the generation of 
unwholesome mind states, known as ‘defilements’ (kilesa). In particular, 
these include: 


* Tanha: craving; selfishness; the lust for gratification. 
* Mana: conceit; self-judgement; the yearning for personal power. 


* Ditthi: the firm grasping to personal opinions; the stubborn, 
unyielding belief that one’s views represent the truth. 


These three defilements intensify both internal and external discord. 
People who do not see through conventional labels cling to randomly 
established identities as the truth and allow these defilements to dictate 
their behaviour, compounding misery for themselves and others. Those 
who penetrate the relative truth of conventional labels, however, do not 
cling to them, and are freed from the influence of these defilements. They 
are not deceived by such thoughts as ‘This belongs to me’, ‘I am this 
way’, or ‘This is who I am’. They conduct their life with wisdom. A clear 
understanding of conventional labels, and action in harmony with causes 
and conditions, is the basis from which true safety and freedom from 
suffering extends. 


Another error that tends to entangle people is vacillation from one 
extreme opinion to another. Some people strictly believe in the self 
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as real and permanent; they think that the self makes up the essence 
of a human being, and that it is not just a conventional entity. Each 
person, they say, has a real, stable, eternal self; even when a person dies 
the soul/self/spirit (atman/atta) continues unchanged: the self does not 
disappear or disintegrate. Some believe that this soul reincarnates, while 
others believe that it awaits judgement from the highest God for eternal 
salvation or damnation. Such views fall under the category of eternalism 
(sassata-ditthi or sassata-vada): the belief that the self or soul is real and 
everlasting. 


Another group of people believe that such a self exists, that a person 
exists as a definite identity, but that this self is temporary: it disintegrates. 
At death, they claim, the self breaks apart and ceases. This view is called 
annihilationism (uccheda-ditthi or uccheda-vada): the belief that the self 
or soul is impermanent; it exists temporarily and then breaks up and 
vanishes. 


Scholars of Buddhist studies may also embrace one of these views if 
they lack clear understanding. Those who study the law of kamma in 
connection to the round of rebirth (sarisara-vatta) may hold an eternalist 
view, regarding the self as permanent. Those who misapprehend the 
teachings of anatta, on the other hand, may hold an annihilationist view, 
believing that nothing exists after death. (101) 


The common point of misunderstanding for proponents of these two 
extremes is the belief that a being or person exists as a real, fixed entity. 
One party believes that this entity is constant and eternal, while the other 
believes that this entity breaks up and vanishes at death. 


Besides these two, there is another group with an even more extreme 
view, believing that the absence of self means that nothing at all exists. If 
no one exists, then no one experiences results. Therefore, actions have 
no consequences, actions are insignificant, and there is no accountability 
regarding actions. Speaking simply, there is no kamma. 


One can divide this last-named kind of belief into three categories. 
One faction believes that actions are meaningless, or that actions bear no 
fruit. This is called the doctrine ofthe inefficacy of action (akiriya-ditthi or 
akiriya-vada). Another faction believes that things occur haphazardly, by 
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chance, without any causes. This is called the doctrine of non-causality or 
accidentalism (ahetuka-ditthi or ahetuka-vada). The third faction believes 
that absolutely nothing exists: nothing exists with any value or meaning. 
This is called nihilism (natthika-ditthi or natthika-vada). 


Since all things exist as a causal continuum, originating from the 
merging of components, there is no self which either endures or disin- 
tegrates. In this very instant no 'person' or 'self' exists; where can one 
find an enduring or dissolving self? The Buddha's teaching negates both 


eternalism and annihilationism. 


Since the dynamics of nature consist of interrelated, causally depend- 
ent components, how can one claim that nothing exists, or that things 
occur haphazardly and by chance? The teaching negates the doctrines of 
nihilism and non-causality. 


As dynamics change according to inherent causal factors, each agent 
within a dynamic produces an effect; none is void of effect. Moreover, 
results ensue without a need for a 'recipient' of such results; results are 
intrinsic to the dynamic. Notionally, one can say that the dynamic itself 
is the recipient. These results are more certain than if a stable self were 
to exist as the recipient, since the self could reject unwelcome results. As 
the law of causality exists, how can one claim that actions are meaningless 
or have no results? The teaching negates the doctrine of the inefficacy of 


action. 


The following passages from the Visuddhimagga corroborate the ex- 
planations presented above: 


Truly, in this world there is only mentality and matter. Here there is 
no being or person to be found. This mentality and matter is empty. 
It is fashioned like an instrument (by conditioning factors) - just a 
mass of instability (dukkha) like grass and sticks. (102) 


Vism. 595. 
Suffering exists, but no sufferer can be found. Actions exist, but no 


agent. Nibbana exists, but no one who is quenched. The Path exists, 
but no wayfarer. 
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Vism. 513. 


There is no doer of a deed, or one who reaps the deed’s results; 
phenomena alone flow on. This is right view. While kamma and 
fruition (vipaka) thus causally maintain their round, as seed and 
tree succeed in turn, no first beginning can be known. Nor in the 
future round of births (samsara) can an absence of this cycle of 
kamma and fruition be discerned. Adherents of other sects, not 
knowing this, have failed to gain self-mastery (asayarvasi - they 
are dependent on others because of wrong view). They assume 
a being (satta-safifia), viewing it as eternal or annihilated. They 
adopt the sixty-two kinds of views, each contradicting the other. 
The stream of craving bears them on, the mesh of views entangles 
them. And as the stream thus bears them on, they are not freed 
from suffering. A disciple of the Buddha, with direct knowledge of 
this fact, penetrates this deep and subtle void conditionality. 


There is no kamma in fruition, nor does fruition exist in kamma. 
Though they are empty of one another, no fruit exists without the 
act. Similarly, fire does not exist inside sunlight, a [magnifying] 
glass, or in cow dung [used for fuel], nor yet outside them, but is 
kindled by their conjunction. So neither can the fruit be found 
within a deed, nor without; nor does a deed still persist [in the 
fruit it has produced]. Kamma of its fruit is void; no fruit exists 
yet in an act. And still the fruit is born of kamma, dependent on 
kamma. For here there is no Creator God, no Creator of the round 
of births; phenomena alone flow on, dependent on the marriage of 
conditions. 


Vism. 602-3 


Natural phenomena arise wholly from causes; they are subject to 
stress, impermanent, unstable and inconstant. All things arise 
from other things in mutual dependence. There is no personal or 
external self within this continuum. 


Phenomena give rise to other phenomena by the union of causes 
and conditions. The Buddha taught the Dhamma for the cessation 
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of causes. With the cessation of causes, the cycle (vatta) is broken, 
and revolves no more. The sublime life (brahmacariya) exists to end 
all suffering in this way. When no being can be found, there is 
neither annihilation nor eternity. {103} 


VismT. Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, Bhavacakkakathavannana. 


To summarize, the teaching of anatta confirms the following points: 


It negates both the doctrines of eternalism and annihilationism. 


It negates the belief in a supreme God who created the world and 
governs the destiny of human beings, i.e. theistic determinism 
(issaranimmita-vada). 


It is consistent with the teaching of kamma as defined by Buddha- 
Dhamma, at the same time negating the following doctrines: the 
claim that actions have no results (doctrine of the inefficacy of 
action); the doctrine of past-action determinism (pubbekatavada), 
for example of the Nigantha Order (Jainism); the doctrine of kamma 
involving a soul or a caste system (for example of Hinduism); the 
claim that things occur by chance, without causes (accidentalism); 
and the doctrine of nihilism. 


It reveals the supreme state, the final goal (parama-dhamma) of 
Buddhism, which differs from the goal of religions that profess a 
soul (attavada). 


D. SUMMARY 


The three characteristics of anicca, dukkha and anatta are linked; they 
are three facets of the same truth, as is seen in the Buddha's frequent 
teaching: Whatever is impermanent is dukkha; whatever is dukkha is nonself 
(yad'aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad’anatta). This passage is often 
followed by the statement: Whatever is nonself should be seen with correct 


*Trans.: based on Bhikkhu Nanamoli's translation. 
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wisdom, as it truly is thus: ‘This is not mine, I am not this, this is not my self.’ 


The relationship is also evident in the frequent exchange of questions and 
answers: 


‘Is material form, etc., permanent or impermanent?’ 
‘Impermanent.’ 

‘Is what is impermanent oppressive or easeful?’ 
‘Oppressive.’ 


‘Of that which is impermanent, oppressive and of the nature to 
change, is it proper to consider thus: “This is mine, I am this, this 
is my self?”’ 


E.g.: S. III. 68; quoted earlier. 


A brief explanation of the relationship between the three characterist- 
ics, and of the fact that they are three aspects of the same truth, can be 
formulated thus: all things originate by the union of component parts. 
Each of these parts arises, is sustained, and disintegrates, acting in turn 
as a condition for the other parts, in perpetual transformation. One can 
refer to this composite as a 'causal continuum', which has the following 
characteristics: 


1. Thearising and disintegration of components; the instability of the 
components or of the entire process: aniccata. 


2. The pressure on the components or on the entire dynamic by rise 
and decline; their being subject to alteration, and their inability to 
remain in an original state: dukkhata. 


3. The absence of a fixed 'core' that governs the collection of com- 
ponents, and the requirement for the components to accord with 
causes and conditions; the characteristic of nonself: anattata. {104} 


By observing these three characteristics simultaneously, any object 
conventionally referred to as a distinct entity is seen as a composite of 


Fg. S. IV. 1. 
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myriad clustering constituents. These constituents are unstable, continu- 
ally rising and ceasing. They split up and disperse subject to reciprocal 
stress and friction, resulting in transformation. They depend upon the 
relationship of causes and conditions, which control and give form to 
the particular continuum. None of the components exists as a self; they 
proceed in line with causality, not in compliance with desire. 


Although that which is impermanent is dukkha, and that which is 
dukkha is nonself, the converse is not always true, that whatever is 
nonself must be impermanent and dukkha. All conditioned phenomena 
(sankhara) are impermanent, subject to stress, and selfless, yet all things 
(dhamma), both conditioned things and the Unconditioned (visankhara), 
although nonself, need not invariably be impermanent and dukkha. 
Something exists which is permanent and free of dukkha. The Uncon- 
ditioned (Nibbana), although selfless, is beyond both impermanence and 
dukkha. 


In this sense, the definitions of the three characteristics as facets of 
one truth apply to conditioned phenomena, following the explanation of 
nonself mentioned earlier. Similarly, the selfless quality of the Uncondi- 
tioned should be understood in conformity with the implied definition 
described above. 


3.4 CONCEALERS OF THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


Although impermanence, dukkha and selflessness are common character- 
istics to all things and reveal themselves constantly, people generally do 
not notice them. They are obscured. If one does not pay attention and 
investigate correctly, one does not recognize the obscuring factors. These 
factors include:’”° 

* Continuity (santati): conceals impermanence. 


* Movement (iriyapatha): conceals dukkha. 


* Solidity (ghana): conceals nonself. 


P Vism, 640; VbhA. 50; VismT. Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana. 
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By failing to pay close attention to arising and ceasing, to birth and 
decay, one allows continuity (santati) to obscure the characteristic of im- 
permanence. All things that we experience perpetually rise and pass, but 
such rising and ceasing occurs in a continuous and rapid way. This rapid 
succession deceives people into viewing things as stable and unchanging. 
For instance, the image of oneself or of a friend appears the same as it did 
shortly before, but as time passes one realizes that change has occurred. 
In truth, however, transformation happens incessantly, without any vis- 
ible gap. 


An example of this deception is when one perceives a spinning pro- 
peller as a single motionless disk. When the speed of rotation slows one 
sees a propeller with several moving blades. Similarly, when a person 
quickly waves a torch in a circular motion it appears as a circle of light. 
Another example is a light bulb, which is seen as a still, bright sphere, 
but in reality the light results from a rapidly fluctuating electric current. 
When one applies the proper means, paying careful attention to the rising 
and ceasing of things, then impermanence - aniccata - becomes clear. 


Likewise, with a lack of attention to perpetual pressure, movement 
(iriyapatha) obscures the characteristic of dukkha. People normally 
require a span of time to notice instability, an object’s inability to maintain 
or be sustained in an original shape due to stress and friction within its 
component parts. If in the meantime the object is moved or modified, or 
the observer is separated from it, the pressure and tension is not obvious. 
Our experience of things usually occurs in the context of such movement, 
and so dukkha is not recognized. {72} 


Take for example the human body. One need not wait until the body 
perishes; even in daily life stress exists within the body, preventing a per- 
son from remaining still in one particular position. If one must remain ina 
single posture for long, whether standing, sitting, walking, or lying down, 
the physical strain steadily increases to the point of pain and exhaustion, 
until it is unbearable. One must then move, or change posture.” 


Once the pressure (a consequence of the mark of dukkha) in the body 
ceases, the feeling of pain (dukkha-vedana) also ceases. (When a feeling 


"Trans.: iriyapatha (‘posture’) literally means ‘mode of movement’. 
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of pain vanishes, there usually arises a feeling of ease in its place, which 
we call ‘pleasure’. But this is simply a feeling. In reality there is just an 
attenuation and absence of dukkha - pressure.) Remaining for long in a 
single posture hurts and one hastens to shift position. Normally, people 
continually move to avoid a feeling of discomfort. By evading discomfort, 
the dukkha, a truth inherent to all conditions, is consequently overlooked. 


Similarly, with a failure to separate an object into various elements, 
the characteristic of nonself is obscured by solidity (ghana): something 
existing as a lump, a mass, or an amalgamated unit. All conditioned things 
are created by a merging of component elements. Once the elements are 
separated, that integrated unit called by a specific name no longer exists. 
Generally, human beings do not discern this truth, it being obscured by 


the perception of solidity (ghana-safifia): the recognition or denotation of 
something as a consolidated entity. 


This is consistent with the Thai folk saying: ‘One sees the coat, but not 
the cloth; one sees the doll, but not the plastic.’ People may be deceived 
by the image of a coat, failing to notice the fabric with which it has been 
tailored. In truth, there is no coat; there are only numerous threads 
woven into a pattern. If the threads are unravelled the cloth no longer 
exists. Likewise, a child who only sees a doll is deluded by its image; the 
plastic, which is the real substance of the doll, is not recognized. If one 
discerns the truth then there is only plastic; no doll can be found. Even 
the plastic material originates from the successive formation of compon- 
ent elements. The perception of solidity obscures the characteristic of 
nonself in the manner shown by these simple examples. If one separates 
and analyzes the components, the nature of nonself becomes clear. One 
sees things as anatta. 
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3.5 NONSELF AND NO-SELF 


Many statements by the Buddha in the Suttanipata describe arahants - 
those who have realized the goal of the holy life - as being without atta 
and niratta.”” Arahants have neither a ‘self’ nor an ‘absence of self". 


The Mahaniddesa defines the word attà as ‘a belief in self’ (attaditthi) or 
'a belief in an enduring eternal self" (i.e. an eternalist view). It defines nir- 
attà as an adherence to an annihilationist view. Another definition of atta 
is ‘something grasped’, and another definition for nirattd is ‘something to 
be relinquished’. 


Therefore an arahant does not believe in a self or in an absence of self 
(an annihilation of self). An arahant neither clings to anything nor needs 
to get rid of anything. 


The Mahaniddesa explains further that whoever clings must have 
something to relinquish, and whoever has something to relinquish must 
be clinging. An arahant has transcended both clinging and relinquish- 
$ 73 
ing. 

These explanations by the Buddha and the commentators elucidate the 
meaning of anattā. {105} 


Generally, people firmly believe in a self. At a coarse level they view 
the body as the self, but upon deeper inspection, perceiving that the body 
cannot be the self since physical change is so obvious, they identify with 
the mind, or mental qualities, for example feelings, memory, intelligence, 
and awareness. Indeed, they cling to one of the five aggregates as self, 
or to a unity of body and mind, that is, to all the five aggregates. Some 
people are more subtle, reckoning that the body and mind cannot be the 
self, but that a distinct self - a real, substantial, governing self or soul - 
abides within or beyond the body and mind. 


” Alternatively, attam and nirattam. The Siam Rattha edition of the Tipitaka in Thai 
script has attà and nirattam in some places, attam and nirattam in others (see Sn. 
154, 168, 180, and related passages at Sn. 157, 213.) In other editions, however, 
I have found only atta and niratta. 


Nd. I. 82, 247, 352-53, and see related passages at Nd. I. 90-91, 107-8; Nd. II. 35. 
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Some philosophers and religious leaders include a concept of self in 
their pursuit of the ultimate reality. Some profess to have attained or 
realized this truth - the Supreme Being - called by various names, for 
example: Paramatman, Brahma, or God. Many of these philosophers 
and religious leaders are highly intelligent and skilled, referred to in the 
scriptures as ‘excellent ascetics and brahmins’ or ‘divine philosophers’, 
and the conditions they describe are extremely profound. But as long 
as these conditions still possess a fixed identity, or still pertain to a self, 
they are not yet the supreme, ultimate Truth, as they are still tainted by 
attachment. 


Ultimate Truth does exist; Buddha-Dhamma is not a nihilistic doctrine. 
One cannot realize this truth, however, with knowledge obscured and 
distorted by false perceptions, and with a mind confined by grasping 
to them. The reason that many philosophers and religious seekers are 
unable to realize Ultimate Truth, although they clearly know that the 
self of the body-mind (five aggregates) formerly adhered to is not real, 
is because they still maintain two kinds of self-deception. These two 
deceptions, characteristic of unawakened beings, are: 


* Self-identification: The cherishing of a residual self-image main- 
tained since the body is clung to as self. However refined this image 
becomes, it remains essentially the same or is of the same lineage, 
and is a result of misunderstanding. When such philosophers 
and seekers encounter and identify with an aspect of reality, they 
fix this image or concept on that condition, distorting the truth. 
Whatever is known by them is therefore not the pure, unadulter- 
ated Truth. 


Clinging (upadana): Ever since believing in a rudimentary idea of 
self, these people harbour a tendency towards attachment. Besides 
sustaining a misguided self-view, they relate to phenomena with 
attachment, which prevents them from realizing the true nature of 
things. {106} 


In brief, these religious seekers and philosophers are not yet liberated. 
They are neither liberated from misconceptions nor from clinging. These 
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two deceptions are in fact inseparable: combining them, one can say that 
these individuals mistakenly take an idea of self, lingering from an ori- 
ginal attachment, and overlay it onto reality or nature. As a consequence 
they remain bound. 


Liberation is possible only when one stops investing things with a 
fixed identity; phenomena then cease to exist as substantial entities, and 
one realizes Ultimate Truth. Buddha-Dhamma teaches that the self is 
a supposition, a conventional reality. Ultimate Truth is diametrically 
opposed to conventional truth. The self applies to conventions; when 
one transcends conventions, one attains the Ultimate Truth, which is free 
from self. Stated simply, the Truth is not self; if there is still a self, it is not 
the Truth. Freed from conventions, the self ceases; by letting go, the self 


vanishes. 


The prime factors for delusion are attachment and fixed notions of self. 
As the self does not truly exist except on a conventional level, it is simply 
a belief. The self is just an idea; it is not a true unchanging entity. Atta 
in the above quotation from the Suttanipata can therefore be defined in 
two ways, firstly as ‘self’ or ‘belief in self’, and secondly as ‘something 
grasped’. 


In addition, the passage mentions the pair of atta and nirattà, and 
explains that an arahant has neither atta nor niratta. Niratta can also be 
defined in two ways, firstly as ‘(clinging to) no-self’, that is, an annihila- 
tionist view, and secondly as ‘something to be relinquished’. When one 
abandons the misapprehension of conventions and no longer attaches to 
a self, the matter is finished. One has reached freedom and ease; to cling 
to a notion of no-self is unnecessary. The abandonment of clinging is the 
end: nothing else is seized. With nothing seized there is nothing to be 
relinquished, as confirmed by the Buddha’s words: 


That which is clung to does not exist; where then is there something 
to relinquish? 


Natthi atta kuto nirattam va. 


Sn. 180; explained at Nd. I. 352-3. 
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Even the expression ‘clinging to a self’ is strictly incorrect. Since the 
self is only a conventional reality, the proper expression is ‘clinging to an 
idea of self’. Our task is to cease grasping the belief in or concept of self. 
The self does not need to be relinquished, because there is no self that can 
be possessed; how then can it be relinquished? 


To believe in a self is to form a concept and superimpose it on reality. 
One should abandon forming such a fixed image. If one fails to do this, 
then although one has let go of certain conditions, one will fasten a 
concept or ‘deposit’ of self onto something else, obscuring or distorting 
its true nature. Therefore, the necessary tasks are to eliminate the attach- 
ment to previous notions of self, to refrain from attaching to anything 
else as self, and to avoid clinging to no-self (niratta). Then only the Truth 
remains, which is neither concerned with nor dependent on personal 
beliefs and attachments. {107} 


Since the self is an idea and a conventional entity established for facil- 
itating communication, if one fully comprehends the self, and makes use 
of it without clinging, then it is not destructive. Likewise, if one formerly 
attached to an image of self, the teachings insist on abandoning this 
attachment. Without attachment, the matter is finished; it is unnecessary 
to identify with anything else. It is unnecessary to seize anything as self 
or to seek a self elsewhere. 


Therefore, the Buddha taught to cease clinging only to the self that 
has already been attached to, which means to cease clinging to the five 
aggregates. Once the self is no longer attached to, the question of self 
ends. Thereafter, it is a matter of attaining the Truth, which does exist. A 
self, however, has no bearing on Truth, and therefore Truth is described 
as anatta: nonself. Those who have realized the Truth are free from any 
belief in self; they no longer need to believe in self or no-self. Knowing 
what is non-existent as non-existent, the matter is finished; thenceforth, 
there is arrival at the Truth, the Unconditioned, for which a self no longer 
has any significance. 


One harmful consequence of clinging to a self, or believing in an image 
of self, is that one concludes that the self is the agent, with power to 
control events. When the notion of self becomes most subtle, a sovereign 
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universal Self is envisaged, as the Creator of all things. This Creator is 
imagined as intervening in the causal process, despite such intervention 
being unnecessary. 


It is unnecessary because nature exists autonomously; interrelated 
conditioned dynamics function independently, without requiring a Cre- 
ator. Therefore, rather than say that a Creator, a God, must exist as a 
prerequisite for the genesis of all things, it should be granted that natural 
phenomena themselves are the primordial reality (since natural pheno- 
mena are reciprocally created in line with causality; simply speaking, they 
create each other.) One need not then be troubled with questions of the 
past such as, ‘What existed before God?’ ‘Who created God?’ or ‘From 
where does God come?” 


It is neither necessary nor true to say that natural phenomena or causal 
dynamics require a creator God to exist. If a God were truly the creator, 
the result would be two overlapping systems: God and nature. The course 
of nature would need to wait for the creative act of God. Natural dynamics 
subject to divine designs would be unwieldy, however, since things must 
proceed in accord with interrelated causes and conditions within their 
own system. Acts of God would interfere and obstruct the continual 
causal flow of phenomena. 


Moreover, as God’s temperament can vacillate, things would be 
affected accordingly; at one moment God would have them be one way, 
and in the next moment another. As a consequence, nature would have 
even less opportunity to follow causality, ending in great confusion and 
chaos. This is not, however, the way things actually are; natural dynamics 
occur in conformity with their conditionality. 


Some people may say that nature follows laws, and that God created 
or established these laws. In that case the laws must be uncertain, liable 
to change at any time, and untrustworthy, because the ordainer of the 
laws would abide beyond the laws; such a Being could modify the laws as 
desired. These laws, however, have invariably remained constant. {108} 


The existence of a Creator of the laws is unnecessary and improbable, 
because nature must proceed in a specific fashion. Natural conditions 
accord with causes and are ‘just so’ (tathata): they are not and could not 
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be otherwise (avitthata). The laws themselves are only descriptions, which 


we form by observing specific natural occurrences. 


Furthermore, the absence of a creator God and the autonomy of causal 
dynamics resolves another dilemma. Ultimate Reality, or the Uncondi- 
tioned, is absolute; it does not meddle as the Creator of phenomena or 
interfere with conditioned processes. (From this perspective, Nibbana 
cannot be God, no matter how much some people try to equate them, 
unless one is willing to redefine the meaning of ‘God’).”* 


Under ordinary circumstances, it is natural for people to believe in 
a self and in a Creator of the world, because things ostensibly require 
an agent or creator to come into being. Seeing through this false belief 
to underlying causality is difficult. Therefore, in former times people 
believed that gods were the sole causes behind lightning, winds, floods 
and earthquakes. It is not strange then that religious seekers and philo- 
sophers have believed in a soul and a Creator. Clever individuals have 
created more refined, all-embracing concepts, but essentially they have 
been stuck at the same point. 


The Buddha’s release from self-identification (despite the probability 
that he would get ensnared in more refined notions of self), his revelation 
that the world functions without a Creator, and his discovery of the non- 
self and non-creative Unconditioned count as enormous advancements 
in human wisdom. This realization is the escape from the massive pitfall 
that has trapped human beings. 


Despite understanding the principles of impermanence and dukkha, 
the great philosophers before the Buddha were hampered by the belief 
in a self or soul. The principle of nonself is therefore extremely difficult 
to see. The Buddha tended to use the characteristics of impermanence 
and dukkha to signal and explain anatta. The commentators recognized 
the need to explain selflessness by way of impermanence and dukkha, and 
valued this major advance in wisdom as a revelation not found before or 
outside Buddhism, as is illustrated by the following passages: {109} 


"On the subject of God see Appendix 4. 


"VbhA. 48-9; and in some sections of MA. II. 113; VinT. Mahakhandhakam, 
Anattalakkhanasuttavannana. 
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The Sammasambuddha explained the characteristic of nonself by 
way of impermanence, by way of dukkha, or by way of both. In this 
sutta, the Buddha explains the characteristic of nonself by way of 
impermanence thus: 'Bhikkhus, if someone were to say, 'the eye 
(ear, etc.) is self, this would be unsuitable [because] the rise and 
decline of the eye is apparent; seeing such rise and decline that 
person would conclude: ‘My self arises and deteriorates.’ For this 
reason saying, ‘the eye is self’, is unsuitable. Thus the eye is not- 
self.’ 


In reference to M. III. 282. 


The Perfectly Enlightened Buddha explained the characteristic of 
nonself in this sutta by referring to dukkha thus: ‘Bhikkhus, the 
body is not-self. If this body were self, then it would not be subject 
to disease (i.e. oppression - dukkha), and it would be possible to 
have it of the body: 'May my body be this way, may my body not 
be that way.' But because the body is not-self, therefore the body is 
subject to disease, and it is not possible to have it ofthe body: 'May 
my body be this way, may my body not be that way.’ 


In reference to S. III. 66. 


The Perfectly Enlightened Buddha explained the characteristic 
of nonself in the suttas by referring to both impermanence and 
dukkha, for example: 'Bhikkhus, material form is impermanent. 
Whatever is impermanent is dukkha. Whatever is dukkha is nonself. 
Whatever is nonself should be seen with perfect wisdom, as it really 
is, thus: ‘This is not mine’, ‘I am not this’, ‘this is not my self’. 


In reference to, e.g.: S. III. 22. 


Why did the Buddha explain in this way? Because impermanence 
and dukkha are manifest (they are easily observed). Indeed, when 
a cup, bowl or other object slips from the hand and shatters, people 
exclaim, ‘Oh, how fleeting!’ Impermanence is therefore described 
as apparent. When a boil or blister forms on the body, or a thorn 
pricks someone, he exclaims, 'Oh, how painful! Dukkha is thus 
described as apparent. Anatta, however, is not apparent, it is not 
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conspicuous; it is difficult to comprehend, difficult to explain, and 
difficult to describe. 


Whether Tathagatas arise or not, the characteristics of imperma- 
nence and dukkha are apparent, but the characteristic of nonself 
remains hidden unless a Buddha arises; it is evident only during 
the time of a Buddha. Truly, the religious ascetics and wanderers 
with great psychic powers, like the teacher Sarabhanga, were able 
to describe impermanence and dukkha, but were unable to describe 
nonself. If Sarabhanga, for example, had been able to describe 
nonself to his gathered community, that assembly would have been 
able to realize path and fruit. Indeed, revealing the characteristic 
of selflessness is not within the capability of anyone other than the 
Omniscient Buddhas. In this sense, the characteristic of nonself is 
not apparent. {110} 


3.6 EGO AND CONCEIT 


Confusion exists, especially in the Thai language, about certain terms 
pertaining to the self and an attachment to self, so it seems appropriate 
to add a brief explanation at this point. The terms that pose a difficulty 
are atta and mana. 


Atta in Pali, or dtman in Sanskrit, translates as ‘self’ or ‘soul’. Buddha- 
Dhamma teaches that this self does not truly exist, but that it is assumed 
by people for convenient communication and mutual recognition with 
respect to composite forms. 


The self becomes a problem when people mistakenly believe that they 
really possess a self or truly exist as a self, which is a result of not fully 
comprehending the truth or being deceived by conventional reality. 


To resolve this question of self, one should be aware that the self is 
not a defilement; it is not something that must be relinquished. As a 
self does not truly exist, there is thus no self that one can abandon. The 
self exists only as a belief. Our responsibility is to fully understand the 
truth that no self exists, which is to fully comprehend conventional reality. 
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In other words, the practice concerning the purported self consists only 
of abandoning the belief in and identification with self, or eliminating 
delusions and false notions of self. 


In the previous reference to the Suttanipata, the Buddha used the 
words atta and niratta. The commentaries developed the meaning of atta 
in this case as ‘attachment to a self’ or ‘belief in a self’, with another con- 
notation as ‘something grasped’. This was paired with niratta, defined as 
‘belief in no-self’ or ‘belief in the annihilation of self’, with an additional 
connotation as ‘something to be relinquished’. 


The definition of atta in this case goes beyond its ordinary perimeter; 
it stresses a person’s view (ditthi), namely, harbouring a view of a self, 
which is called atta-ditthi or attdnuditthi. This is the eternalist view of 
having a permanent self as core or essence. Therefore, the explanatory 
passages from the Mahaniddesa and Cülaniddesa mentioned above define 
atta as ‘belief in self’ (atta-ditthi) or eternalism (sassata-ditthi). As atta in 
this case refers to ‘wrong view’, which is a defilement to be abandoned, 
there are Pali verses in the Suttanipata describing the relinquishment of 
self, for example: One who has relinquished the self (attafijaho),’° and having 
relinquished the self (attam pahaya).”” 


There exists another form of belief concerning self, which differs from 
holding to a view (ditthi). Ditthi here is the belief that one possesses or 
exists as a self, for example identifying with something or viewing the 
self as permanent. The other form of belief relating to self is an appraisal; 
it is belief in the comparisons of oneself to others, the self-evaluations 
and self-judgements, for example: ‘I am this way’, ‘this is just who I 
am’, ‘I am better’, ‘I am worse’, ‘we are inferior’, or ‘we are equal’. The 
specific term māna is used for such belief, which translates as conceit, 
pride, arrogance, or self-appraisal as better, worse or equal in comparison 
to others." Mana, like ditthi, is a defilement, something that should be 
relinquished or removed. 


7°Sn. 155 (see related passages at Nd. I. 90-91). 
Sn. 157 (see related passages at Nd. I. 107-108). 


"?The current meaning of mana in the Thai language, which has deviated far from 
the original - now denoting effort/diligence - will not be discussed here, as that 
would branch out too far into the subject of linguistics. 
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In Thailand, some people currently use the word atta in the meaning 
of mana, for example: ‘She has much atta’ and ‘his atta is big’.”” {111} One 
should be aware that using attd in this way is simply a current custom, 
but is technically incorrect. The proper word to use in this context is 
mana, which is the principal defilement causing defiance, disagreement, 
boasting, competition, and even persecution. 


Note also that even the belief in being equal to others is conceit and a 
defilement, just like considering oneself better or worse. As long as such 
comparisons exist, the mind is still subject to prejudice, condescension, 
overconfidence, and inflation. These assumptions may be inaccurate or 
based upon the truth, but the mind is not yet free and clear. The end 
of conceit occurs with knowledge of the truth; despite being aware of 
superiority, inferiority or equality, if the knowledge is unadulterated by 
clinging, then it is not conceit or defilement. 


To sum up, attà and anattá are matters to be understood with wisdom. 
If one lacks a true understanding of phenomena, one misunderstands 
them and believes that a true, substantial self exists. This is the rise of 
wrong view (ditthi). One must rectify this misunderstanding with wisdom 
(pafifia). Our only responsibility in this respect is to develop understand- 
ing. When one truly understands that phenomena do not possess a fixed, 
substantial self - that only conventional labels of self exist - any doubts 
or problems pertaining to self cease accordingly. 


Mana is a matter of the mind - of emotions. It is a negative emotion (a 
form of defilement), whereby the mind seeks self-importance. One exalts 
oneself and disparages others. The mind is blemished, in conflict, inflated, 
closed, or anxious. These attributes of the mind should be remedied. Our 
responsibility in this context is to train the mind, to abandon and dispel 
this conceit, to develop such traits as politeness, gentleness, and humility, 
and to value and respect others. 


Mana is a matter connected to ethical conduct. One should abstain 
from conceit and arrogance and resist mental defilement. Atta, on the 


PTrans.: in English the word ‘ego’ is used in this way, for example: ‘He has a big 


, 


ego. 
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contrary, is a matter pertaining to the truth. It is rectified when wisdom 
recognizes the selfless nature of phenomena. 


These two tasks, however, are essentially connected. When one dis- 
cerns the characteristic of nonself and lets go of a belief in self, one aban- 
dons conceit. The wisdom inherent in this discernment frees the mind 
from arrogance, haughtiness, self-importance, and such self-comparisons 
as being better or worse than others: one is free from māna. 


To quote the Buddha: 


One who perceives all things as nonself arrives at the removal of 
pride that says ‘Iam’ (asmi-màna), and attains Nibbana here and now. 
{112} 


A. IV. 353, 358; Ud. 37. 


3.7 PRACTICAL VALUE 


From a practical point of view, the Buddhist teachings touch on imper- 
manence more than the other characteristics, because impermanence is 
more apparent. The state of pressure, stress and friction - dukkhata - 
is moderately difficult to observe and is therefore referred to less. The 
characteristic of nonself is the most subtle and difficult to see, and is 
referred to the least. The more obvious sign of impermanence is used 
as a foundation to explain the characteristics of dukkha and nonself. 


The following two verses of the Buddha, which highlight imperma- 
nence, show the value of the Three Characteristics for Dhamma practice: 


Indeed, all conditioned things are impermanent, prone to arise and 
pass away. Having arisen, they cease; their coming to rest is truest 
bliss.9? 


D. II. 199; S. II. 193; spoken by others at D. II. 157; S. I. 6, 158; Ap. 385. 


Monks, all conditioned things are of a nature to decay; strive to 
attain the goal by diligence.?! 
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| D. II. 120 


Note that the first verse describes the state in which conditioned 
things (sankhara) are stilled, that is, it refers to Nibbana. It describes how 
Nibbana is not subject to change; it is not subject to rising and falling, 
to dissolution and disintegration. It is a state of true happiness. This 
verse (anicca vata sankhara...) is very frequently chanted and cited, to the 
extent that it has become an important part of the Theravada tradition. 
In relation to ordinary people, this verse is linked to practical application; 
it is defined in such a way that people can benefit from contemplating the 
stilling of conditioned things evident in their own lives. 


The first verse thus advocates a proper relationship to the world and 
to life in general: the value of thoroughly comprehending that all things 
are compounded, unstable, and subject to change; they cannot be com- 
manded at will, they accord with causes, and they exist ‘just so’. With this 
knowledge a person maintains an appropriate attitude towards life and 
clinging ceases. Despite alteration, decay, and disappearance of cherished 
objects, the mind is not overwhelmed and disturbed; it remains clear, 
radiant and joyful on account of its innate wisdom, which leads to true 
peace. This verse emphasizes liberation of the heart - transcendence - 
which is the benefit of spiritual practice. 


The second verse calls attention to virtuous conduct, which is con- 
ducive to the realization of the supreme state. This realization stems 
from the knowledge that all things are ephemeral and subject to stress. 
(113) Flux is perpetual, relentless, and inexorable. Human life especially 
is fleeting, uncertain and unreliable. Knowing this, one makes effort 
in that which should be done and refrains from that which should be 
avoided. One does not procrastinate or waste opportunities. One strives 
to rectify harmful situations, takes heed to protect oneself from further 


This verse is known as ‘the maxim of the arahants' (S. I. 6). The ‘coming to rest’ 
and equally the ‘bliss’ refers to Nibbana. The verse is commonly chanted at 
funerals: Aniccà vata sankhdra.... 


5! Alternative second clause: bring heedfulness to perfection. This verse is the Buddha’s 
final utterance and is considered to be of great import. It is found at D. II. 120, 
156; S. I. 157-8; Venerables Revata and Sariputta spoke similar verses at Thag. 67, 
91. 
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damage, and cultivates virtue by reflecting with wisdom, which accords 
with conditions. As a result, one fulfils one’s responsibilities and attains 
one’s goals. This verse emphasizes diligence and careful attention, which 
are mundane and practical qualities. These qualities are the benefit of 
proper conduct. 


One should apply this second, engaged course of action to all levels 
of human affairs, from personal to social issues, from secular to spiritual 
matters, and from earning a living to seeking the enlightened truth of the 
Buddha. The following teachings of the Buddha highlight this quality: 


Monks, considering personal wellbeing, you should accomplish it 
with care. Considering others’ wellbeing, you should accomplish 
it with care. Considering the wellbeing of both, you should accom- 
plish it with care. 


S. II. 29; A. IV. 134-5. 


There is one quality, Great King, which secures dual welfare, both 
present (visible) welfare, and future (subtle) welfare.... This quality 
is heedfulness (appamada).... A wise person who is heedful secures 
dual welfare, both present and future. The steadfast one, by secur- 
ing [these two] benefits, is called a sage.*” 


S. I. 86-7 

Monks, a person of good moral conduct, perfect in moral conduct, 
through careful attention to his affairs, gains much wealth.?? 

A. III. 253 

By earnest endeavour (appamdda), monks, I attained enlightenment. 

And you too, monks, if you put forth undeterred effort ... in no long 


time you shall realize the goal of the holy life by way of superior 
wisdom in this very life. 


A. I. 50. 


See S. I. 89; A. III. 48-9; It. 16-17. 


*°See D. II. 86; D. III. 236; Ud. 87; in addition, see the beginning (not quoted) of the 
passage cited in the previous footnote. 
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The two benefits, derived from spiritual practice and from proper 
conduct, are mutually supportive. By their consummation through right 
training a person obtains supreme wellbeing. {114} 


A. THE SPIRITUAL PRACTICE LEADING TO LIBERATION 


Spiritual benefit, and the practice for its fulfilment, relates directly to 
the highest goal of Buddha-Dhamma. It is of utmost importance, con- 
cerning the entire spectrum of Buddhist teachings. Because many details 
of its development require special understanding, the texts refer to it 
frequently and at length. Some texts, for example the Visuddhimagga, 
outline this development as an ordered system. Rather than describe 
specifics here, I will only offer a broad summary. 


Those people who discern the three characteristics grow in wisdom 
and acquire a clearer understanding of life. In addition, they normally 
undergo two important transformative mental stages: 


* Stage 1: Once a person understands conditionality more clearly, 
and has gained an intermediate insight into impermanence, 
dukkha and nonself, a reaction occurs. A feeling arises unlike any 
feeling previously experienced. Whereas formerly the person was 
captivated and delighted by sense objects, having now discerned 
the three characteristics sentiment changes into discontentment 
and aversion, and sometimes into disgust. At this stage emotions 
are predominant over wisdom. Despite the deficiency of wisdom 
and the lingering of mental bias, this stage is nonetheless import- 
ant and occasionally even crucial for escaping from the power of 
attachment and for attaining the perfection in stage 2. Conversely, 
by stopping at this point a person's prejudice can be harmful. 


Stage 2: At this stage a person has cultivated a thorough under- 
standing of reality: wisdom has entered the stage of completion. 
All feelings of repulsion disappear, replaced by a feeling of equan- 
imity. There exists neither infatuation nor disgust, neither attach- 
ment nor aversion. There remains only a lucid understanding of 
things as they truly are, along with a feeling of spaciousness. A 
person is able to act appropriately and judiciously. This level of 
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mental development, included in the practice of insight medita- 
tion (vipassana), is called ‘equanimous knowledge of formations’ 
(sankharupekkha-fidna). It is a necessary stage of direct realization 
of truth and of the complete freedom of the heart. 


There are two important fruits of liberation, especially when liberation 
is complete (in stage 2): 


* Freedom from suffering: liberated individuals are relieved of all 
harm resulting from clinging. Their happiness exists independent 
of alluring material objects. The mind is unrestricted, joyous, fear- 
less, and sorrowless. It is not stricken by the vacillations of worldly 
conditions (lokadhamma).*4 {115} This feature affects ethics as well 
since these people do not create problems by venting unhappiness 
on others, which is a significant cause for social conflict. They 
develop spiritual qualities, notably lovingkindness and compassion, 
which act for the welfare of all. 


Absence of defilement: liberated persons are free from the power 
of mental defilement, e.g. greed, anger, covetousness, prejudice, 
confusion, jealousy, and conceit. Their minds are clear, unfettered, 
calm, and pure. This feature has direct influence on behaviour, 
both individual and social. Personally, awakened individuals apply 
wisdom in an unadulterated way; they are not biased by aver- 
sion or selfish ambition. Externally, they do not commit offences 
prompted by defilement. They perform wholesome actions right- 
eously and without hesitation since no defilements like laziness or 
self-centredness impede and disturb. 


Nevertheless, when still not fully developed and existing in isolation 
(that is, when not supported by the practice of heedfulness), spiritual 


S^Trans.: the eight ‘worldly winds’: gain and loss, praise and blame, happiness and 
suffering, fame and obscurity. 
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practice can still be harmful since the good can be a cause for unskilful- 
ness.? Having attained some spiritual advances and found peace and hap- 
piness, people are likely to revel in this happiness. They are likely to rest 
on their laurels, abandon effort, or neglect unfinished responsibilities. In 
short, they fall into heedlessness, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


And how, Nandiya, is a noble disciple one who dwells negligently? 
Here, Nandiya, a noble disciple possesses firm confidence in the 
Buddha ... the Dhamma ... and the Sangha... He possesses the 
virtues dear to the noble ones.... Content with this firm confidence 
... With these virtues, he does not make further effort... In this way, 
Nandiya, a noble disciple dwells negligently. 


S. V. 398. 
The way to avoid such harm is to integrate the second practice. 


B. THE PRACTICE OF HEEDFULNESS 


Out of habit, people generally follow two pathways while conducting their 
affairs. When oppressed by suffering or in crisis, people hasten to amend 
the situation. Sometimes they are able to solve the problem, while at 
other times they cannot and must face loss or ruin. Even if they succeed, 
they experience much distress and struggle to find a lasting solution; they 
may even find defeat amidst their success: ‘win the battle but lose the war’. 
{116} 


While at ease in everyday life, having attended to immediate concerns, 
people then become complacent, allowing the days to pass by searching 
for pleasure or indulging in gratification. They do not occupy themselves 
with avoiding future harm. Unless cornered, they postpone their respons- 
ibilities. Assaulted by affliction or danger, they hasten to find relief; 
having escaped, they are content to partake in their delights. This cycle 
continues until one day they are powerless to alter the course of events 
or are destroyed in their attempt to escape. 


*5Kusalo dhammo akusalassa dhammassa Grammanapaccayena paccayo (Pat. 154); 
adhipatipaccena (Pat. 158); upanissayapaccena (Pat. 166). 
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The conduct described above is referred to as pamada, which can be 
variously translated as negligence, heedlessness, laxness, disregard, lack 
of effort, and lethargy. It tends to go hand in hand with laziness. 


The opposite quality is referred to as appamada (‘diligence’; ‘heedful- 
ness’),°° which is roused and guided by mindfulness. Diligent persons are 
continually aware of what must be avoided and what must be pursued, 
and commit themselves to these tasks. They recognize the importance of 
time, of work, and of the slightest responsibility. They are not intoxicated 
or overly enthralled by life. They make every effort to avoid transgression 
and miss no opportunity to grow in virtue. They hasten towards their goal 
or towards the good without interruption, and take great care in their 


preparations. 


There are three important attributes of heedfulness (appamada): 


1. One recognizes the importance of every moment; one does not 
allow opportunities to pass by in vain; one uses time in the most 
valuable and beneficial way. 


2. One is not intoxicated, indulgent, reckless, or forgetful. One is 
constantly vigilant in order to avoid making careless mistakes or 
falling into corrupt or evil ways. 


3. One hastens to cultivate virtue and create wellbeing; one endeav- 
ours in one’s duties and responsibilities and one acts thoroughly; 
one strives to develop the mind and foster wisdom. (This factor is 
referred to as ‘heedfulness in regard to all virtuous qualities’.) 


An understanding of the Three Characteristics directly promotes 
diligence, because when one knows that all things are impermanent, 
unstable, fleeting, non-compliant, and subject to causes, then only one 
way of practice remains, which is to act in conformity with causes and 
conditions. This means that one makes effort to protect oneself from 
unwholesome influences, to repair damage, to preserve beneficial qual- 
ities, and to act meritoriously for further progress. This practice involves 


Trans.: other translations include: earnestness, perseverance, carefulness, 
uninterrupted mindfulness, vigilance, and zeal. 
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investigating causality and acting accordingly. For example, aware that all 
things are subject to change, one strives to act in such a way that desired 
salutary conditions increase and exist as long as possible, and that they 
give the maximum benefit to others. {117} 


Upon closer examination, one sees that the real cause for, or force 
behind, this diligence is suffering. People’s relationship to suffering, how- 
ever, affects their reaction to it, resulting in either heedlessness or care. 
And even careful responses vary in quality. An analysis of this dynamic 
will show the value of appamada. There are three ways to respond to 
suffering: 


* Conduct based on the strain of suffering: some people indulge in com- 
fort and pleasure, neglect their responsibilities, do not consider 
potential danger, but rather wait until danger confronts them. 
Faced with trouble and necessity, they hasten to remedy the situ- 
ation, sometimes successfully, sometimes not. 


Conduct based on fear of suffering: some people fear suffering and dif- 
ficulty, and so strive to prevent hardship. Although their attempts 
to establish more security are usually successful, their minds are 
burdened by anxiety. Besides fearing suffering, they suffer from 
fear, and they act prompted by this secondary source of distress. 


Conduct based on knowledge of suffering: some people reflect with 
wisdom on how to manage with potential suffering. They are not 
intimidated by fear since they understand the nature of the three 
characteristics; they recognize potential danger. They investigate 
the dynamics of change, relying on the awareness of imperma- 
nence and the liberty and flexibility afforded by the characteristic 
of nonself, to choose the best way forward. In addition, they 
use past experience as a lesson to prevent suffering and to steer 
towards the greatest possible good. They are relieved of as much 
suffering as is in their power, to the point of being free from all 
mental suffering and anxiety. 


The first type of behaviour is heedless; types two and three are per- 
formed with care, but type two is a caution fed by defilement and thus 
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bound up with suffering. Type three, on the other hand, springs from 
wisdom, and is therefore trouble-free: no mental suffering arises. This 
is full and proper heedfulness, which only an arahant practises perfectly. 
The quality of vigilance for unawakened persons depends on their ability 
to apply wisdom (in line with type three), and on the reduction of stress 
caused by fear and anxiety (of type two). 


As described above, ordinary people are not the only ones susceptible 
to heedlessness; persons in the initial stages of enlightenment can be 
careless as well. The reason for this carelessness is contentment, satis- 
faction, or complacency concerning exceptional qualities that they have 
attained. They delight in happiness and ease, and abandon their spiritual 
work. {118} 


Another reason is that they have perceived the three characteristics; 
they have a profound understanding of change, they are reconciled to con- 
ditionality, and they are not troubled by decay and separation. Because of 
this ease and reconciliation, they stop; they show no further interest and 
make no effort to deal with unresolved issues. They neglect the necessary 
tasks for prevention or improvement, allowing problems to simply remain 


or even worsen. 


In this case, the attainment of spiritual benefit, or of (initial) libera- 
tion, is the grounds for carelessness. These individuals act incorrectly; 
their practice is one-sided and incomplete, lacking the effort required to 
achieve the full value of heedfulness. To rectify this situation, they must 
be aware of both benefits, the spiritual and the practical, and bring them 
to completion. 


Thorough knowledge of things based on an understanding of the three 
characteristics loosens or releases clinging to things. This non-clinging 
is at the heart of liberation and freedom from suffering, leading to the 
ultimate goal of Buddhism. 


One cause for heedless behaviour is attaching to non-attachment. In 
proper practice, letting go occurs by itself; it is a consequence of clearly 
seeing things according to the truth of the Three Characteristics. Some 
people, however, do not yet have this lucid discernment; they have simply 
heard about this truth and rationalize about it, forming a half-baked 
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NOTE 3.2: INDIFFERENCE 


Not desiring anything is good, but one must be very careful of indiffer- 
ence. Acting without wishing for personal reward is praiseworthy as it 
demonstrates that one is not controlled by craving; but indifference 
can easily turn into neglect. Neglect is equivalent to heedlessness, 
misjudgement, and craving, which leads a person to indulge in ease 
and comfort. At the very least indifference indicates a lack of wholesome 
enthusiasm (kusala-chanda), which is the first step to all virtue. 


understanding. Furthermore, they hold on to the idea that by grasping 
nothing whatsoever they will be released from suffering. 


Thinking in this way, they try to prove to themselves and others that 
they do not attach to anything, or are free of defilement, to the extent of 
taking nothing seriously (see Note 3.2). The result is functional imbalance, 
inattentiveness, and negligence. This is attachment to non-attachment: 
it is a counterfeit non-attachment. 


A comparison of activities prompted by different motivations helps to 
highlight the activity prompted by heedfulness. Compare the four kinds 
of activity and inactivity: 


Some people do not act if they receive no personal advantage or 
if they will lose an advantage. They act to gain or to protect an 
advantage. 


Some people do not act because they attach to non-attachment: 
they abstain from acting to show that they are free of defilement. 


Some people do not because they are careless, delighting in con- 
tentment and ease. Unafflicted by suffering, or resigned to condi- 
tionality, they are complacent. {119} 


Some people act or refrain from acting dependent on wise consid- 
eration of the circumstances. Knowing that something should be 
done, they act even if they gain no advantage. Knowing that some- 
thing should not be done, they refrain even if by acting they would 
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gain an advantage. When action is called for, they act immediately, 
without hesitation or delay. 


The fourth kind is proper action performed with pure mindfulness and 
wisdom. 


The Buddha’s guidelines for heedful action are twofold, concerning 
both internal and external activities. The former are the exhortations 
pertaining to spiritual development, to making effort towards higher 
states of consciousness, which is equal to attaining the spiritual benefit 
from the Three Characteristics or to liberation of the heart. In brief, this 
activity is ‘personal improvement’. The latter are the teachings for daily 
life and interaction with the world: the urging for diligence in work, the 
fulfilment of responsibilities, the solution and prevention of problems, 
the development of virtue, and the fostering of social wellbeing. In brief, 
this is ‘social improvement’. 


The teachings of heedfulness encourage contemplation on three peri- 
ods of time: the past, in order to draw lessons from past events and 
experiences, and to use these lessons as incentives for further effort; the 
present, for greater urgency in one’s activities, for not postponing, and for 
making the most of each moment; and the future, to reflect on potential 
change, both beneficial and destructive, by using wisdom to examine 
causality, followed by plans to prevent harm and advance the good. 


Compared with the Buddha’s spiritual teachings, the practical teach- 
ings are fewer and of less detail; they are found scattered throughout the 
scriptures and tend to be concise. The reason for this is that human activ- 
ities vary greatly according to time and place; they cannot be described 
with any uniformity. Therefore, the Buddha merely presented principles 
or examples. In contrast, the transformation of the heart pertains to all 
human beings: the nature of the human mind is identical for all. Further- 
more, this transformation is profound and difficult to realize, and is the 
unique aspect of the Buddha’s teaching. He thus explained it thoroughly. 
{120} 
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C. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE PRACTICE OF LIBERATION AND THE 
PRACTICE OF HEEDFULNESS 


The spiritual practice for liberation supports the practice of heedfulness 
by promoting purity of action. Liberated persons act with a pure heart, 
not driven by defilement. The practice for liberation also fosters a sense 
of joy in a person's activities. It releases people from the stress, agitation 
and worry that results from actions stemming from unwholesome mind 
states, for example action done out of fear or competitiveness. Instead, 
people act with serenity and joy. In addition, when people see the value 
of deliverance and mental wellbeing, they perform external activities to 
promote a just and peaceful life. In brief, material progress goes hand in 
hand with spiritual development. 


Heedfulness similarly complements the practice for liberation. Gen- 
erally, when people are at ease they become heedless, by becoming idle 
and slack in their effort. People who profit materially or who solve 
external problems are not the only ones who become careless when they 
are prosperous and comfortable. Those who have reconciled themselves 
to impermanence, dukkha and nonself, whose hearts are at ease, also 
tend to become attached to happiness and cease making effort. They 
no longer attend to unresolved matters, and do not urge themselves to 
improve either personal or social circumstances. The active value of the 
Three Characteristics based on heedfulness prevents this stagnation and 
motivates these individuals to persevere. 


In short, these two practices must be united for Dhamma practice to be 
correct. Spiritual progress then inspires virtuous and joyful action, while 
people’s deeds nurture further spiritual development. Proper practice is 
free from acting with a troubled mind and free from complacency. People 
act with ease, and this ease does not become an obstacle for subsequent 
effort. As a result, spiritual realization safeguards action and action 
enhances spiritual realization. In unison, perfection is reached. {121} 


Spiritual qualities and active, heedful qualities both depend on wisdom, 
which discerns the three characteristics, leads to non-attachment, sur- 
render, relinquishment, and liberation. The deeper the understanding, 
the greater is the freedom and higher the realization. For example, by 
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accessing jhana or gaining an insight, a person is able to perceive the 
impermanence, dukkha, and nonself in the bliss of these conditions, and 
they neither cling to the bliss nor to the attainments. 


In practical affairs, wisdom rouses people to act with diligence and to 
make the most of each opportunity. An understanding of the law of causal- 
ity prompts a person to investigate causes to solve problems at their root 
and to act in harmony with this law. This knowledge includes analyzing 
causes of past events so that one learns from them, and recognizing the 
necessary conditions for preventing harm and promoting wellbeing. 


The two ways of practice reveal the supreme importance of the teach- 
ing on the three characteristics. The first way of practice highlights 
wisdom, which penetrates reality by comprehending the three charac- 
teristics. The second way of practice points to diligent action, which 
springs from an understanding of this teaching. Wisdom’s task is to 
realize the truth of the three characteristics; with this realization the 
heart is freed. At the same time, the three characteristics motivate a 
person who has some level of insight to take heed, make further effort, 
and avoid transgression. 


An understanding of the three characteristics is the source of just 
action, from beginning stages of Dhamma practice to the end. Awareness 
of the three characteristics is the motivation for heedfulness, ingenuity, 
abstention from evil, and good conduct on all levels. Ultimately, a com- 
plete understanding of the three characteristics enables perfect mental 
freedom, which is the highest human achievement. 


The worldly and the transcendent converge at the three character- 
istics. Liberation of the heart is a transcendent quality; heedfulness 
is mundane. The mutually supportive nature of these two principles 
demonstrates that in an honourable life the worldly and the transcendent 


abide in unison. 


One sees the evidence of this clearly in the Buddha and the arahants. 
Perfectly free, they represent the human ideal; and they attain this free- 
dom by way of heedfulness. Arahants alone are described as ‘those who 
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have perfected heedfulness';?? they are persons who have finished their 
business by way of careful attention. Having attained arahantship they 
continue to persevere for the welfare of the monastic community (sangha) 
and of all beings. (122) One should follow the example of these awakened 
ones, by realizing mental freedom and acting with care. 


The practical benefits associated with the three characteristics ensure 
perfect moral conduct, with definite consequences. There are two things 
which guarantee infallible moral conduct: 


1. A mind free from longing, which does not experience clinging, crav- 
ing, lust for material objects, or perverse thoughts; because one 
has reached deliverance, there is freedom from defilement; there 
is an end to selfishness. 


2. Sublime happiness, which is independent of materiality and is access- 
ible without moral infringement. 


Indeed the first quality is enough to guarantee moral impeccability. 
The second is merely additional confirmation. 


Liberation grants these two moral guarantees. A thorough understand- 
ing of the world and an insight into the three characteristics leads to 
freedom of the heart. Coveting and loathing, both grounds for wrong- 
doing, cease. In other words, moral conduct arises automatically since no 


impulse exists to act immorally. 


Furthermore, liberation generates a profound happiness. Awakened 
beings experience expansiveness and joy and some of them experience 
exalted states of bliss in jhana.®” Experiencing such bliss, it is natural that 
they are of no mind to act dishonourably for another sort of happiness. 


The Buddha sometimes characterized an arahant as ‘incapable of negligence’ 
(M. II. 478; S. IV. 125). He explained that arahants have completed all tasks that 
must be accomplished through heedfulness. 


The Abhidhamma states that arahants, those who have attained the ultimate 
transcendent state, act with ‘an eminent operative mind’ (mahakiriya-citta), which 
is mundane and belongs to the sense sphere. 


®In contrast, being confronted with the three characteristics but not truly 
understanding them is a cause for suffering (e.g.: S. III. 3, 16, 42-3). 
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In any case, one must understand that the second guarantee of refined 
happiness alone is not yet fully dependable if it is a mundane form 
of happiness, for example that of jhana, since a person who accesses 
these mundane states can still revert to indulgence in gross forms of 
happiness. To be truly secure, a person must obtain the first guarantee 
of non-craving; otherwise, the happiness must be transcendent, which 
automatically arises with the first guarantee. {123} 


Stream-enterers (sotápanna) possess these two moral guarantees; they 
are impeccable in moral conduct and are incapable of moral transgression. 
The scriptures refer to enlightened beings (ariya-puggala), from stream- 
enterers upwards, as ‘perfect in moral conduct'?? Therefore, if we wish 
for ethical standards to be firmly established in society, we must promote 
the realization of stream-entry; we will thereby meet with true success. 


If one is unable to establish these two guarantees, one's chances for 
a secure ethical society will be slim, because members of society will be 
contaminated by defilement and thus be predisposed to violate boundar- 
ies. In this event, systems of control and coercion must be implemented, 
or even excessive force be applied, which does not offer true safety or 
resolution. 


We see the lack of success of such measures everywhere. For example, 
people in this day and age receive advanced education, and have learned 
what is good and bad, what is beneficial and harmful. But because they 
fall prey to greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha), they act 
immorally; they injure themselves (for example, by intoxication and drug 
abuse) and damage society (for example, by corruption, exploitation, and 
deforestation). Reasoned arguments and law enforcement end up having 
minimal effect and sometimes even appear farcical. 


When people are unable to establish the two aforementioned guaran- 
tees, they generally use the following methods to protect or promote 
ethical standards, with varying degrees of success: 


?*E g.: A. IV. 380-81; Pug. 37. 
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Intimidation by establishing rules, laws, and punishments. Due to 
evasion of these laws, new systems must be created for reinforce- 
ment. In addition, the system itself may be flawed, for example 
with corruption. As a result, the attempts to maintain ethical 
standards meet with ever diminishing success. 


Intimidation with threats of occult power, for example of gods and 
supernatural forces. This is successful during times when people 
believe in these forces, but is less effective when people have the 
sort of scientific understanding present today. This form of intim- 
idation includes instilling the fear of going to hell. 


Intimidation with threats against a person’s honour and popularity, 
for example applying social pressure of blame and disrepute. This 
works for some but not for others, and is indecisive at best (this will 
drive some people, for example, to act in secret.) 


Catering to desire by using a reward or compensation, either from 
people, gods, or occult powers, including the promise of heaven. 
This method is variously effective, according to time and place, and 
its results are uncertain. 


An appeal to virtue and righteousness, by encouraging a sense of 
shame, self-respect and mindfulness. Few people possess these 
qualities in strength; people usually submit to desire and therefore 
their moral conduct is inconsistent. The protection bestowed by 
this motivation is especially weak in an age abounding in tempta- 
tion and base values. {124} 


An appeal to faith, by fixing the mind with strong conviction on an 
ideal. This is difficult to accomplish, and even when successful it is 
unreliable, because faith is dependent on something external. Faith 
is not direct knowledge and sole reliance on faith is still tainted by 
defilement. Occasionally, this defilement intensifies and enshrouds 
faith, or faith wanes and disappears on its own. (This method 
includes the concentrative power in preliminary stages of mind 
deliverance - cetovimutti.) 


Applying the power of wholesome desire (chanda), by encouraging 
an interest in the development of virtue. This force is the adversary 
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of craving, which is the agent behind immoral behaviour. If one 
cannot yet cultivate the heart’s liberation, one should emphasize 
the rousing of such desire and enthusiasm, as it is a wholesome 
force, is conjoined with wisdom, and supports liberation more 
directly than any of the other methods mentioned above. 


Regardless of which impetus or motivation one uses, Dhamma practice 
must rely on self-restraint (safifiama) to achieve moral rectitude. There- 
fore, to foster ethical conduct people should be trained in strict self- 
discipline. 


Of all the motivations listed above, the summoning of virtuous qual- 
ities, faith, and enthusiasm are best, but one must remember that these 
forces are unable to provide definite results. A truly stable ethical society 
only exists when people establish the two moral guarantees: a free heart 
and sublime happiness, which generate moral integrity automatically. 


One can use heedfulness as a measuring stick for Dhamma practice by 
comparing oneself to the arahants, who combine consummate liberation 
with perfect diligence. They integrate knowledge of the truth with pure 
conduct, non-attachment with earnest effort, and transcendent realiza- 
tion with responsible action in the world. They reveal how two apparently 
discordant elements can exist in harmony and be mutually supportive. 


Heedfulness is the core of all righteous conduct and is the incentive 
behind all virtuous acts from beginning to end. As the Buddha said, 
heedfulness is like an elephant’s footprint, which covers the footprints of 
all other animals; it dictates the function of all other virtues. All virtues 
depend on heedfulness; regardless of all the virtues described in the 
scriptures, carelessness alone suppresses and invalidates them as if they 
did not exist. Virtues are truly effective when heedfulness is established. 


For ordinary people, however, diligence tends to be weakened or inter- 
rupted due to their preoccupation with alluring sense objects. Craving 
causes laziness, worry, and procrastination. People’s conduct is thus 
continually wanting or fruitless. {125} 


Conversely, the greater the heart’s liberation, the less a person 
indulges in delusory sense objects, and the more assiduous that person 
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is, unimpaired by defilement. Freedom and earnest effort support one 
another in this way. 


In addition, the principle of heedfulness is a reminder that all per- 
sons, including noble ones (ariya) in initial stages of awakening, are still 
vulnerable as long as they have not realized arahantship. They may 
become heedless by grasping the ease and contentment stemming from 
their attainments: their virtues induce them to err. Therefore, we must 
constantly remind ourselves to take care, and to promote a sense of 
urgency (sarhvega). 


In any community there are people who succumb to heedlessness. 
Offering friendship and encouraging others to be prudent is one duty of 
a diligent person. The presence of a 'beautiful friend' (kalyanamitta) is 
a key factor which is paired with caution as an antidote when all other 
virtues are defunct during a period of foolhardiness, and as an answer to 
the question: Having been careless, what are the alternatives to simply 
waiting to incur the painful consequences? 


To sum up, people should take care and make earnest effort for their 
own and others' benefit and development. For example: 


* Leaders of a country should make effort to establish peace and 
welfare, promote a healthy, just environment, and nurture people's 
spiritual qualities. 


* Religious elders should propagate the Dhamma for the welfare 
of the many, act in consideration of later generations, and 
do everything in their ability to preserve the true teaching 
(saddhamma) for all beings everywhere. 


* Monks should perform their duties and inspire people with care; 
they should create a feeling of peace and safety by not undertaking 
practices of self-mortification, and by teaching the way to a virtu- 
ous life. 
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* All persons should strive for personal wellbeing by developing 
self-reliance, and for others' wellbeing by helping them gain self- 
reliance. One should cultivate wisdom to reach the highest boon, 
which leads to deliverance and a life of integrity. 


Because human beings who are momentarily untroubled, live in com- 
fort, or have reconciled themselves to an aspect of the truth ordinar- 
ily become careless, skilled teachers customarily offer friendly admon- 
ishment. They constantly seek means to encourage their followers by 
advising, inspiring, and even frustrating, to establish people in heedful- 
ness. {126} 


D. THE VALUE OF LIBERATION 


Although the value of liberation is a component of the spiritual path, it has 
several distinctive features. The scriptures define the spiritual path and 
its companion practical teachings by referring to impermanence, since 
impermanence is easily noticed. Even beginning Dhamma practitioners 
benefit from the three characteristics by integrating the spiritual and 
practical teachings, as befits their level of understanding. The value of 
liberation, however, accompanies the meditation on nonself (anatta), cf. 
Note 3.3. 


A person sees any kind of material form ... feeling ... percep- 
tion ... volitional formation .. and consciousness, whether past, 
present or future .. as it actually is with proper wisdom thus: 
‘This is not mine, I am not this, this is not my self? When a 
person knows and sees in this way, there exists no ‘I-making’ 
(ahankara), ‘my-making’ (mamankara), or underlying tendency to 
conceit (mananusaya) regarding this body with its consciousness 
and all external signs. 


M. III. 18-19. 


The defilements of ahankara, mamankara and mananusaya are also called 
ditthi, tanha and mana respectively. As a group they are usually arranged 
as tanha, mana and ditthi. This quote's significance is that a person who 
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NOTE 3.3: LIBERATION 


The results of inquiries into impermanence, dukkha, and selflessness 
are linked, so examining each of the three characteristics aids in lib- 
eration. The chief determining factor for liberation, however, is the 
understanding of nonself, as confirmed by the Buddha’s teaching: 


The perception of impermanence should be cultivated for the removal of 
the conceit ‘I am’ (asmimana). For when one perceives impermanence, 
Meghiya, the perception of nonself is established. A person who 
perceives nonself [in all things] accomplishes the eradication of the 
conceit ‘Iam’, and [realizes] Nibbana. 


Ud. 37; and see A. IV. 353, 358 


clearly sees the nature of nonself eliminates the three defilements that 
are tied up in a sense of self or that create egocentricity, namely: 


* Tanha: selfishness; the search for self-gratification and personal 


gain. 


* Mana: conceit, pride and self-judgement; the desire for prominence 
and control over others; the pursuit of power. 


* Ditthi: attachment to personal opinions; rigid conviction, credulity, 
and infatuation concerning theories, creeds, and ideals. 


These three defilements are collectively called papafíca or papafica- 
dhamma, which can be translated as 'encumbrances'. Another translation 
is ‘agitators’: papafica produce mental proliferation and turmoil. They 
cause mental disquiet, excess, delay, and confusion. They lead a person 
to deviate from simple obvious truth. They breed new problems and 
interfere in the reasoned solution to existent problems; instead, they 
generate more complication and disorder. They dictate human behaviour, 


inducing unrest, disagreement, conquest, and war. 


Such vices are not the only fruits; even if a person acts virtuously, 
a hidden catch hampers behaviour when these defilements act as the 
catalyst, leading people astray. {127} 
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Depending on the extent of wisdom, an understanding of the three 
characteristics, especially the quality of selflessness, weakens or destroys 
these self-obsessed defilements. Once these disturbing, confining, and 
misleading agents are absent, the path to virtuous conduct is wide open 
and limitless. A person can then wholeheartedly cultivate virtues, for 
example goodwill, compassion, benefaction (atthacariya), and generosity. 


In sum, insight into the three characteristics leads to goodness, growth, 
and happiness: the goodness of great virtue, the growth of diligence, and 
the happiness of wisdom, which brings about the heart's release. 


Happiness is the basis on which good conduct rests. The happiness 
meant here is primarily the happiness independent of material objects 
(niramisa-sukha); it is a happiness that does not stagnate, sour, or lead to 
harm. 


People who have penetrated the truth of the three characteristics 
and whose happiness is independent of material things do not become 
infatuated with sensual pleasures. They do not commit ill deeds in pursuit 
of such pleasure. When pleasure subsides, grief does not overwhelm 
them; they are able to sustain mindfulness with minimal disturbance. 
Untroubled by anxiety, they are able to partake of all degrees of happiness 
fully and fluently, including enjoying the most refined forms of bliss 
without attachment. 


3.8 PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


So far the practical benefits of the Three Characteristics have been 
explained as a whole. Below, the benefits of each individual characteristic 
are outlined: 


A. IMPERMANENCE 


The teaching on impermanence describes the arising, maintaining, and 
ending of all things, extending to the smallest molecule, and embracing 
both mind and matter. Although people acknowledge impermanence 
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when witnessing the alteration of an object, even this alteration may rein- 
force their belief in substantiality: they believe that an object’s essence 
was formerly of one composition, now it is of another. This misunder- 
standing leads people to further self-deception and entanglement. People 
who have gained true insight into impermanence, on the other hand, are 
no longer led astray. {128} 


Impermanence is essentially neutral, neither good nor bad, but with 
human beings one can designate some forms of change as growth and 
some as decline. Regardless of which direction it goes, change depends 
on causes: whatever declines can improve or can decline further; and 
whatever improves can decline or can blossom further. Humans them- 
selves are a primary factor in this growth or decline, and are able to create 
many supporting conditions.” 


Growth and decline therefore do not occur at random but are subject 
to human participation according to people's deeds (yatha-kamma). They 
are subject to human actions. To prosper, one should not wait for the 
interference by some imagined supernatural agent, nor should one pass- 
ively stand by, believing that things happen on their own depending on 
one's fate. 


Impermanence thus offers people hope: if one wishes for something, 
one must foster the proper conditions. Improvement is possible, both 
material and spiritual; an ignorant person can become wise and an ordin- 
ary person can be awakened. Self-improvement depends on our under- 
standing the causes for such change and then generating these causes. 


As just mentioned, growth is susceptible to decline. One must take care 
to prevent the conditions for decline, and foster the conditions for growth. 
A person who has fallen into decline can rectify the situation by abandon- 
ing detrimental factors and nurturing beneficial ones. Moreover, spiritual 
growth can be enhanced to the point that one realizes the complete end 
of spiritual regression. 


?'The term ‘create’ here is used tongue-in-cheek; speaking accurately, human 
beings are one condition affecting other conditions in an interconnected process. 
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Here we come to the supreme quality that links the truth with human 
conduct: wisdom. Wisdom is necessary to differentiate between decline 
and true growth, to know which factors are necessary for desired change, 
and to develop the skills for supporting these factors. 


The teaching on impermanence is thus of great import for human 
conduct. It offers the potential for improvement, it confirms the law of 
kamma, that human actions bear fruit, and it emphasizes the develop- 
ment of wisdom. {129} 


Besides helping one to prosper in one’s worldly engagements, the 
teaching on impermanence prevents one from becoming a slave to the 
vicissitudes of life. One can live with change without being battered by 
worldly currents until one is powerless to help oneself, let alone help 
others. 


People who no longer cling to various aspects of life can clearly see 
what is truly valuable. They do not maintain false ideas of what is 
beneficial that justify the kinds of gain leading to dependency and ruin. 
They take the fullest advantage of prosperity, both material and spiritual, 
and are a refuge to others. 


On a basic level the understanding of impermanence helps to alleviate 
suffering when one is faced with misfortune, and prevents indulgence in 
times of success. At an advanced level it leads to a gradual realization of 
truth up to an understanding of nonself, resulting in the heart's deliver- 
ance and the absence of suffering - to perfect mental health. 


People tend to use the teaching of impermanence to comfort them- 
selves in times of anguish or loss, with varying degrees of success. Such 
use of impermanence is effective when used appropriately, especially to 
alert someone to this truth who has never considered it. Habitual applica- 
tion of such self-solace is detrimental, however, equivalent to submitting 
oneself to worldly tides, or to not taking full advantage of the teaching on 
impermanence. Such action is incorrect in the light of the law of kamma; 
it contradicts the self-improvement necessary for reaching the goal of 
Buddha-Dhamma. 
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In brief, the advantages of the teaching on impermanence are com- 
prised of two stages. First, people who comprehend this natural law are 
able to diminish or eliminate grief when confronted with undesirable 
change, and do not get carried away by desired change. Second, they 
diligently attend to necessary tasks, knowing that all alterations are due 
to causes; these changes do not occur in isolation or by chance. 


Conversely, people who observe that all things are unstable and trans- 
itory and therefore see no point in getting involved, carelessly letting life 
drift along, betray a misapprehension and act incorrectly in relation to 
impermanence. Such a stance conflicts with the Buddha’s final teaching: 


All conditioned things are of a nature to decay; strive diligently to 
reach the goal.” {129} 


D. II. 156. 


B. DUKKHA 


To understand the benefits of the teachings on dukkha one must examine 
this characteristic in relation to two key teachings: the Three Character- 
istics and the Four Noble Truths: 


1. Given that all conditioned things exist as an aggregate of fleeting 
components, and are subject to birth, transmutation, and demise 
conforming to the law of impermanence, things are a venue for 
change and conflict; they are thoroughly instilled with impending 
rupture and decay. To sustain a desired object or to steer the 
flow of change in a desired direction requires energy and guidance. 
The more complex and numerous the components, the greater 
the effort and more meticulous the means required to engage 
with them. To influence something one must act at its under- 
lying causes, and know the relative importance of these causes. 
Such wise action leads to an end of suffering. In contrast, action 
prompted by misguided attachment leads to oppression. 


? Alternate translations for the second clause are: .. fulfil your own and others’ welfare 
by way of heedfulness, and: ...bring heedfulness to perfection. 
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2. According to the teaching on the Four Noble Truths, our sole 
responsibility (kicca) in the face of dukkha is accurate knowledge 
(parififia). This correct response to suffering is essential and yet it 
tends to get overlooked. Buddha-Dhamma teaches not to increase 
our suffering but to know suffering, to deal with it skilfully, and to 
be free of it: to realize true happiness. In other words, the teaching 
on the Four Noble Truths instructs us to investigate and accurately 
understand personal problems before trying to solve them. Invest- 
igation of problems does not imply creating or inflicting ourselves 
with more; on the contrary, it is a method for eliminating problems. 
People who are not aware of the responsibility enjoined by the 
noble truths may react to suffering inappropriately and aimlessly, 
and may increase their suffering by viewing the world negatively. 


These two dimensions of dukkha, the universal and the personal, and 
the skilful response enjoined by the teachings mentioned above, determ- 
ine the practical value of this characteristic. 


The rise and disintegration of things reveals an inherent frailty and 
imperfection. Passage of time amplifies this deficiency, as alterations 
occur within and surrounding an object. Consequentially, things must 
continually struggle to sustain their form or to improve. For human 
beings, maintaining a higher quality of life and reaching fulfilment 
requires constant revision and refinement. {131} 


People’s impulsive resistance to the conflicts arising from change gen- 
erally leads to more harm than good, irrespective of the matter involved: 
a material object, another person, or a community. An appreciation of 
proper adaptation and improvement is essential, and points again to the 
importance of wisdom, which engages with all things in harmony with 
cause and effect. 


Ordinary happiness falls within the domain of the characteristic of 
dukkha. Such happiness is inherently flawed in the sense that it is 
subject to change, and therefore it is not fully satisfying. People who 
place their hope in this form of happiness essentially align themselves 
with the imperfection, or fall into the stream of change; they are thus 
swept in whichever direction the currents go. When disappointed, the 
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anguish is equal to the expectation for joy. Searching for happiness in 
this way is tantamount to enslavement or to gambling with life. It is 
incumbent on us to apply mindfulness and clear comprehension while 
deriving pleasure from these transient forms of happiness. Despite the 
vacillation of worldly joys one should minimize the harmful repercussions 
with the resolve: ‘Whatever happens, may I protect freedom of the heart.’ 


Happiness is of two kinds: happiness satisfying various forms of desire, 
and happiness of a spacious heart - a heart free from mental obstructions 
and free from the need for personal gratification. 


The first kind of happiness can be subdivided into two kinds: happi- 
ness derived from gratifying unwholesome desire (tanha; ‘craving’), and 
happiness derived from fulfilling wholesome desire (chanda). The first 
kind is gratification by way of the five senses, by which one focuses on 
deriving pleasure from people or things in a selfish way. The second kind 
is a fulfilment of a desire for people or things to be well and complete. This 
wholesome desire (chanda) prompts one to act in order to help bring about 
such wellness or completion. It is a vital factor for nurturing virtue and 
for spiritual development, leading to more profound kinds of happiness 
and acting as a link to the second kind of happiness (of a spacious heart). 
This wholesome desire, however, is often overlooked by people, as if it is 
concealed or hidden behind the desire of craving. It will be discussed at 
more length in another chapter.” 


Here, the discussion is limited to sense pleasure, which the majority 
of people get caught up with and obsess over. Sense pleasure is almost 
an opposite to the second kind of happiness, which is spacious and tran- 
quil, free from such obstructions like anxiety and stress, which bind and 
oppress the mind. {132} 


Pleasure based on sense contact is dependent on external conditions 
in order to gratify desire. The disposition of the mind enthralled with 
this form of happiness is prevailing agitation, possessiveness, and self- 
obsession. When not restrained these selfish qualities cause problems. 
It is natural that this form of happiness dependent on material objects 


Trans.: see Chapter 10. 
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(samisa-sukha) leads in some degree to addiction and disturbance, since it 
results from an attempt to compensate for a feeling of lack or loss. 


The second kind of happiness is independent of external sense objects; 
it is a self-reliant and unconditional state of mind. Its distinguishing 
features are: 


Purity: uncontaminated by defilement. 


Luminosity: accompanied by profound, immeasurable wisdom, pre- 
pared for investigation. 


Peace: an absence of anxiety or agitation; relaxed and tranquil. 


Freedom: free of mental obstruction; spacious, non-attached, and 
buoyant; full of lovingkindness, compassion, and appreciative joy. 


Fulfilment: no feelings of inadequacy or loneliness; satisfied; inher- 
ently complete; if compared to the body, akin to having good 
health. 


The two most significant qualities of this state of mind are freedom and 
wisdom. Together they manifest in the mind as equanimity (upekkha): an 
evenness and balance of mind, which engages with things in an unbiased 
way. This profound happiness (nirdmisa-sukha) is of supreme benefit to 
human conduct? It is untroubled and is instrumental in solving prob- 
lems. One can say that it is beyond happiness, and is thus referred to as 
freedom from suffering. It signals the end of defect and insecurity. 


Human beings normally seek the first form of happiness, of sense 
pleasure (samisa-sukha), but they cannot always obtain or keep desired 
objects at will because these things are subject to external influences 
and are transient. One must therefore try to establish the second kind 


Strictly speaking, one must use the term nirdmisatara-sukha, according to the 
threefold division of happiness: samisa-sukha (= kama-sukha; sense pleasure), 
niramisa-sukha (the happiness of jhana), and niramisatara-sukha (the happiness 
of liberation). It is possible for unawakened beings to become attached to the 
happiness of jhana; true safety thus occurs with niramisatara-sukha. On the 
threefold division of happiness, see: S. IV. 235. 
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of happiness, at least enough to live at ease in the world and to min- 
imize suffering; one will then know how to relate to sensual happiness 
without causing distress for oneself and others. {133} Understanding the 
three characteristics engenders this supreme happiness and leads to non- 
attachment. 


Happiness dependent on external conditions requires the interaction 
between two parties, for example between two persons, or a person and 
an object. Both parties, however, possess the characteristic of dukkha: 
they are impaired by inherent conflict. The friction between two such 
entities increases in proportion to the misguided behaviour of the persons 
involved. 


An example is of two people, one who seeks pleasure and the other 
who is the object of desire. Both persons possess inherent deficiency: the 
former is not always equipped to partake of pleasure and the latter is not 
always in a state to be enjoyed. It is impossible that either always gains. 
If they do not realize or accept this fact, they will hold their gratification 
as the criterion for happiness, causing strife and irritation. 


Furthermore, a person’s fixation on an object includes possessiveness 
and a wish to sustain the affiliation forever. This behaviour sets a person 
in opposition to the natural causal process. Such lack of wisdom, applying 
gratification as the measure for behaviour, is just foolhardy defiance, 
leading to the numerous expressions of suffering. 


Apart from two parties interacting, additional elements often play a 
special participatory role, for example when two people desire the same 
object. Frustrated desire tends to create contention, leading to competi- 
tion, arguments, and theft, all of which are symptoms of suffering. The 
more people attend to their problems with attachment, the more intense 
is the ensuing anguish. But the greater the application of wisdom the less 
that problems remain. 


Ignorance (moha) leads to selfishness and greed (lobha); unable to 
acquire a desired object, a person then becomes angry (dosa). Many other 
vices spring from these three root defilements, for example stinginess, 
jealousy, mistrust, restlessness, anxiety, ill-will, and laziness, generating 
ever increasing internal discord. These impurities divorce people from 
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nature's harmony. The repercussion of such denial is a feeling of oppres- 
sion and stress: nature's penalty system. Hence, the dukkha of nature is 
compounded, creating more intense pain for human beings, for example: 
{134} 


Feelings of tension, dullness, embarrassment, agitation, insecurity 
and depression. 


Psychological disturbances and related physical illnesses. 


Ordinary physical pain, for example the pain experienced during 
sickness, which is unduly exacerbated because of craving and cling- 
ing. 


Escalated misery brought about by causing distress and discomfort 
for others. 


Increased social conflicts resulting from individuals inflaming their 
defilements. The consequence is social decline and turmoil. 


By engaging with things with ignorance, stubbornly resisting the flow 
of nature, and succumbing to desire, the dukkha of formations (sankhara- 
dukkha) erupts as pain (dukkha-dukkha). 


The alternative is to engage with things wisely based on an accurate 
understanding of truth. People with such understanding know that the 
dukkha that is an attribute of formations is simply a part of nature; 
they do not struggle and create surplus conflict. Knowing that to grasp 
these formations would lead to suffering, they abstain from such grasping. 
By accepting this truth, they do not breed defilements. They know 
how to live in harmony with nature by exercising virtues, which pro- 
mote inner spaciousness and peace. Such virtues include: lovingkind- 
ness (metta), compassion (karuna), appreciative joy (mudita), equanim- 
ity (upekkha), social concord (sámaggi), cooperation, self-sacrifice, self- 
restraint, patience, humility, and circumspection. 


These virtues counter the many vices, for example: hatred, hostility, 
jealousy, dissension, greed, self-indulgence, obstinacy, arrogance, fear, 
mistrust, indolence, infatuation, absentmindedness, and credulity. 
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This harmonious and wise way of conducting our lives, of taking best 
advantage of nature’s laws, not forfeiting our freedom, and not clinging, 
is the most excellent way to live, as extolled by the Buddha: 


Life with wisdom is the supreme life. {135} 


Pafifiajtvim jivitamahu settham. 


Sn. 32. 


C. ANATTA 


An understanding of nonself benefits conduct in these significant ways: 


* It reduces selfishness and prevents one from applying personal 
gain as a basis for action. Instead, not limited by a sense of self, 
one discerns the wider benefit of one's actions. 


According to the selfless nature of things, an object is dependent on 
its causes, which steer and shape the course the object takes. For 
this reason this teaching emphasizes that a person should wisely 
relate to things in conformity with their causes and conditions, 
which is the most effective way to succeed in one’s aspirations and 
to avoid suffering. 


Concerning ‘view’ (ditthi),? this understanding broadens the mind, 
enabling it to manage problems without interference from selfish 
desires and attachments. Instead, the mind engages with an object 
in accord with its true nature and potential. The mind is equan- 
imous, and complies with the sovereignty of truth (dhammadhipa- 
teyya), rather than pursuing sovereignty of self (attadhipateyya). 


On a higher level, an understanding of selflessness is equivalent to 
knowing all things as they truly are; it is an ultimate understanding 
of truth. Such complete understanding brings about the utter 
removal of clinging and the realization of perfect freedom, which 


Trans.: ditthi here is used in a neutral sense, referring to a person's perspective 
or comprehension of the world. 
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is the goal of Buddha-Dhamma. A lucid understanding of nonself, 
however, relies on an understanding of Dependent Origination, and 
ona practice consistent with the Eightfold Path, as will be discussed 
later.” 


The teaching on the Three Characteristics verifies other Buddhist 
teachings, in particular the teachings on kamma and the path to 
deliverance. For example, because all things are void of a fixed self, 
an interconnected causal dynamic is possible, and therefore our 
actions can bear fruit. And because the self is not fixed, liberation 
is possible. These statements, however, must be viewed in the con- 
text of Dependent Origination, which is explained in the following 
chapter. {136} 


3.9 BUDDHA’S WORDS ON THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


A. DIRECT KNOWLEDGE OF THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


Monks, when what exists, owing to what, by adhering to what, does 
such a view as this arise: ‘This is mine, this I am, this is my self’? 


When there is form... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations 
... consciousness, owing to form ... consciousness, by adhering to 
form ... consciousness, such a view as this arises: ‘This is mine, this 
I am, this is my self.’ 


S. III. 203-204. 


Monks, whichever ascetics and brahmins who regard the self in 
various, manifold ways all regard [as self] the five aggregates sub- 
ject to clinging, or a certain one among them. What five? 


Here, the uninstructed worldling ... regards form as self, or self as 
possessing form, or form as in self, or self as in form. He regards 
feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness as 
self, or self as possessing consciousness, or consciousness as in self, 


Trans.: see the following chapter on Dependent Origination. The Eightfold Path 
is discussed in later chapters. 
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or self as in consciousness. This way of regarding things becomes 
their firm belief: ‘I exist’. 


S. III, 46. 


Monks, physical form is impermanent. Whatever is impermanent is 
dukkha; whatever is dukkha is nonself. Whatever is nonself should 
be seen as it truly is with correct wisdom thus: ‘This is not mine, I 
am not this, this is not my self.’ (The same for feeling, perception, 
volitional formations, and consciousness.) 


E.g.: S. III. 22. 


Monks, physical form is impermanent ... oppressive (dukkha) ... and 
nonself. So too, the causes for the arising of physical form are 
impermanent ... oppressive ... and nonself. As physical form has 
originated from causes that are impermanent ... oppressive ... and 
nonself, how could it be permanent, easeful, or self? (The same for 
feeling, perception, volitional formations, and consciousness.) 


S. III. 23-24. 


But Friend, a learned, noble disciple, who has seen the noble ones 
and is skilled and well-trained in their teaching, who has seen the 
worthy ones and is skilled and well-trained in their teaching, does 
not regard physical form as self, or self as possessing form, or form 
as in self, or self as in form. He does not regard feeling as self ... 
perception as self ... volitional formations as self ... consciousness 
as self, or self as possessing consciousness, or consciousness as in 


self, or self as in consciousness. 


He understands as it truly is impermanent form as 'impermanent 
form’ ... impermanent consciousness as ‘impermanent conscious- 
ness’. He understands as it truly is stressful (dukkha) form as ‘stress- 
ful form’ ... stressful consciousness as ‘stressful consciousness’. He 
understands as it truly is selfless form as ‘selfless form’ ... selfless 
consciousness as ‘selfless consciousness’. He understands as it truly 
is conditioned form as ‘conditioned form’ ... conditioned conscious- 
ness as ‘conditioned consciousness’. He understands as it truly is 
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debilitating form as ‘debilitating form’ ... debilitating consciousness 
as ‘debilitating consciousness’. {137} 


He does not assume, grasp or determine form as ‘my self’. He 
does not assume feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... 
consciousness; he does not grasp or determine it as ‘my self’. Not 
grasped or attached to, these five aggregates of clinging lead to his 
long-lasting welfare and happiness.” 


S. III 114-15 


How, householder, is one afflicted in body and afflicted in mind? 
Here, an untaught ordinary person, who has not seen the noble 
ones and is unskilled and undisciplined in their teaching ... regards 
physical form, feeling, perception, volitional formations, and con- 
sciousness as self, regards self as possessing form ... regards form 
in self ... regards self in form ... regards self in consciousness. He 
lives obsessed by the notions: ‘I am form’, ‘my form’, ‘I am feeling’, 
‘my feeling’, ‘I am perception’, ‘my perception’, ‘I am volitional 
formations’, ‘my volitional formations’, ‘I am consciousness’, ‘my 
consciousness’. As he lives obsessed by these notions, that form 
... consciousness of his changes and alters. With the change and 
alteration of form, feeling, perception, volitional formations, and 
consciousness, there arises in him sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair. 


And how, householder, is one afflicted in body but not afflicted 
in mind? Here, the instructed noble disciple ... does not regard 
physical form, feeling, perception, volitional formations, and con- 
sciousness as self, regard self as possessing form ... regard form in 
self... regard self in form... regard self in consciousness. He does not 


? A verse by Ven. Sariputta; an abbreviated translation. The section, does not regard 


physical form as self, or self as possessing form, or form as in self, or self as in form, is 
encapsulated in the Visuddhimagga's definition: Na attà (not self), na attano (not 
of self), na attani (not in self), na attavati (not possessing self); see Vism. 578. 
The Visuddhimagga uses numerous explanations for perceiving selflessness, for 
example by regarding physical form as not a being, a spirit, a person, a youth, a 
woman, a man, a self or of self, us or ours, or belonging to anyone (Vism. 653-6). 
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live obsessed by the notions: ‘I am form’, ‘my form’, ‘I am feeling’, 
‘my feeling’, ‘I am perception’, ‘my perception’, ‘I am volitional 
formations’, ‘my volitional formations’, ‘I am consciousness’, ‘my 
consciousness’. As he lives unobsessed by these notions, that form 
... consciousness of his changes and alters. With the change and 
alteration of form, feeling, perception, volitional formations, and 
consciousness, there do not arise in him sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief and despair.” 


S. III. 3-5 


How, monks, is there non-agitation through non-clinging? Here, 
an instructed noble disciple ... does not regard physical form as self, 
self as possessing form, self in form, or form in self. That form of 
his changes and alters. Despite the change and alteration of form, 
his mind is not preoccupied with this physical change. No agita- 
tion and constellation of mental states (dhamma-samuppada) arising 
from preoccupation with physical change remains overpowering 
his mind. {138} 


Because his mind is not overpowered, he is not frightened, dis- 
tressed or anxious, and through non-clinging he does not become 
agitated. (The same for feeling, perception, volitional formations, 
and consciousness.) 


S. III. 17-18. 


Monks, when one has understood the impermanence, alteration, 
fading away and cessation of physical form, and when one sees as it 
truly is with correct wisdom thus: ‘Form, both past and present, is 
impermanent, dukkha and subject to change,' then one abandons 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair. By abandoning sorrow 
... despair, one is not agitated. Unagitated one dwells happily. A 
monk who dwells happily is said to be quenched in that respect 
(tadanga-nibbuta). (The same for feeling, perception, volitional 
formations, and consciousness.) 


S. III, 43. 


?? verse by Ven. Sariputta; an abbreviated translation. 
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An untaught ordinary person reflects unwisely (ayoniso-manasikara) 
thus: ‘In the far-reaching past did I exist? Did I not exist? What was 
I? How was I? Having been what, what did I become? In the far- 
reaching future will I exist? Will I not exist? What will I be? How 
will I be? Having been what, what will I become?’ Or else he doubts 
about the present thus: ‘Do I exist or do I not exist? What am 1? How 
am I? Where has this being come from? Where will it go?’ 


When he reflects unwisely in this way, one of the six views arises in 
him. There arises the view (belief) as true and real: ‘I have a self’, ‘I 
do not have a self’, ‘I perceive the self by way of the self’, ‘I perceive 
nonself by way of the self’, ‘I perceive the self by way of nonself’. 
Or else he has some such view as this: ‘It is this self of mine that 
directs, feels and experiences here and there the fruits of good and 
bad actions; it is permanent, stable, eternal, not subject to change, 
and it will endure like this forever.’ Monks, this speculative view is 
called the thicket of views, the wilderness of views, the disturbance 
of views, the wriggling of views, the fetter of views. Fettered by 
the fetter of views, the untaught ordinary person is not freed from 
birth, aging, and death, from sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and 
despair; he is not freed from suffering, I say. 


Monks, a well-taught noble disciple ... understands what things are 
fit for reflection and what things are unfit for reflection. He does 
not reflect on those things unfit for reflection, and he reflects on 
those things fit for reflection. 


What are the things unfit for reflection that he does not reflect 
on? They are the things such that when he reflects on them, the 
unarisen taints of sensual lust, becoming, and ignorance arise in 
him, and arisen taints increase. These are the things unfit for 
reflection that a noble disciple does not reflect on. 


And what are the things fit for reflection that a noble disciple 
reflects on? They are the things such that when he reflects on them, 
the unarisen taints of sensual lust, becoming, and ignorance do not 
arise, and arisen taints are abandoned. These are the things fit for 
reflection that he reflects on. {139} 
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By not reflecting on things unfit for reflection and by reflecting 
on things fit for reflection, unarisen taints do not arise in him and 
arisen taints are abandoned. 


That noble disciple reflects wisely (yoniso-manasikara) thus: ‘This 
is suffering ... this is the cause of suffering ... this is the cessation 
of suffering ... this is the way to the cessation of suffering.’ When 
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he reflects wisely in this way, three fetters are abandoned in him: 


personality-view (sakkayaditthi), doubt (vicikiccha), and adherence 


to rules and observances (silabbataparamasa).?? 


M. I. 7-9. 


B. PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 
1. The Ephemeral Nature of Life and the Value of Time 


Form is like a lump of foam, 

Feeling like a water bubble; 

Perception is like a mirage, 

Volitions like a plantain trunk, 

And consciousness like an illusion, 

So explained the Kinsman of the Sun.!9? 


However one may consider [these five aggregates], 
And carefully investigate, 

They are but void and empty, 

When one discerns them thoroughly. 


With reference to this body 
The One of Broad Wisdom"! has taught 


The abandonment of three things.'?? 


Behold the body thrown aside; 
When vitality, heat, and consciousness 
Depart from this physical body, 


?^^ similar but slightly more detailed passage, concerning the six views, is found 
at Vbh. 382. 
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Then it lies there cast away: 
A senseless thing, mere food for others. 


Such is this continuum [of life], 

This illusion, beguiler of fools. 

These five aggregates are known as a murderer; 
Here no substance can be found. 


A monk with energy aroused 

Should look upon the aggregates thus, 
Whether by day or by night, 
Comprehending, ever mindful. 


He should discard all the fetters 
And make a refuge for himself; 
Let him fare as with head ablaze, 


Aiming for the imperishable state.’ 


S. III. 142-3. 


Monks, this lifespan of human beings is short; one must pass on to 
the future life. You should reflect wisely, do good, and live a pure 
life (brahmacariya). One born cannot avoid death; one who lives long 
lives a hundred years or a fraction more. 


Short is the lifespan of human beings, 
The good man should disdain it. 

You should live like one with head aflame: 
No one can avoid Death’s arrival. 


Days and nights pass by; 

Life is brought to a halt. 

The life of mortals is exhausted 
Like the water of small streams.'™ 


Nd. I. 44, 119-20. 


10Trans.: the Buddha. 
Thid. 


1027 obha, dosa and moha, or tanhā, mana and ditthi. 
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Life in this world is unpredictable and uncertain. Life here is 
difficult, short, and bound up with suffering. There are no means 
to help those born to avoid death. Even for one reaching old age, 
death prevails; such is the nature of living creatures. {140} 


As ripe fruit is in constant danger of falling, so too living beings are 
in constant danger of death. As clay pots made by the potter end 
up shattered, so it is with the life of mortals. The young and the old, 
the foolish and the wise, all are trapped by death, all have death as 
their end. 


When they are overcome by death, going from here to the next 
world, even a father cannot save his son, or a family its relatives. 
Look: while relatives are watching, tearful and wailing, humans are 
carried off one by one, like cattle being led to slaughter. The world 
is smitten by death and old age. 


The wise do not grieve, knowing the nature of the world. You 
cannot know a person’s path, neither its origin nor its destination. 
Not seeing these ends, to grieve for him is futile. If a deluded person 
should gain any good by lament and self-torment, a wise person 
would act so too. Grief does not lead to peace of mind. On the 
contrary, it doubles the misery and harm. 


Tormenting himself, a mourner grows thin and pale. He cannot 
thereby aid the departed; lamentation is of no avail. Without 
abandoning grief a person suffers further anguish. Mourning the 
departed makes him a slave to sorrow. 


Look at people set to depart in conformity with their actions; all 
beings are terrified when trapped by Death. What people expect is 
always different from what actually happens; such is the nature of 
separation. 


1The imperishable state: Nibbana. 


104Some of these verses occur at D. II. 246; S. I. 108-109; Thag. 20. 
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See the way of the world: a person may live for a hundred years 
or more, but in the end he is parted from his relatives, and he too 
forsakes life here. 


Having listened to the worthy ones, dispel your grief. Seeing 
someone who has passed away say: ‘I cannot bring him back again.’ 
A wise, skilled and learned person eliminates sorrow as soon as it 
arises, like dousing a fire, or like the wind blowing away a tuft of 
cotton. 


A person wishing for happiness should allay bereavement, pining, 
and distress; he should pull out this piercing arrow. Having pulled 
out the arrow he is free and discovers peace of mind. He passes 
beyond all grief, sorrowless and quenched.’® {141} 


Sn. 112-114 


Once conceived in the womb at day or night, human beings go 
onwards without return. Despite abundant vigour, their battles 
against aging and death are futile. Aging and death overrun all 
beings; for this reason I resolve to practise the Dhamma. 


Kings may defeat a fearsome fourfold army [of elephants, horses, 
chariots and infantry], but they are unable to defeat the Lord of 
Death... Surrounded by a fourfold army, kings may escape an 
enemy's clutches, but they are unable to escape from Death.... With 
elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry a hero may assail and 
destroy an enemy, but he is unable to destroy Death.... People can 
propitiate furious demons, spirits and ghosts, but they are unable 
to placate Death... A criminal, felon or rogue may still receive 
the king’s clemency, but Death shows no mercy... Not royalty or 
nobility, not the rich, the powerful, or the strong; Death pities no 
one. For this reason I resolve to practise the Dhamma.... 


Indeed righteousness protects the righteous; Truth when well- 
observed brings the reward of joy. Those who observe the Truth 
to a woeful state do not go. For righteousness and unrighteousness 
have not equal ends; unrighteousness leads to hell; righteousness 
leads to a happy abode. 


J. IV. 494-6 
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Just as mountains of solid rock, 
Massive, reaching to the sky, 

Might draw together from all sides, 
Crushing all in the four quarters - 


So aging and death come 
Overwhelming living beings. 

Kings, brahmins, peasants, servants, 
Outcastes and scavengers: 


Aging and death spare none along the way, 
Crushing everything. 

No battlefield exists there for elephants, 
For chariots and infantry. 


One cannot defeat them by incantations 

Or bribe them with wealth. 

Therefore let a wise person, out of regard for his own welfare, 
Establish faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 


When one conducts oneself righteously with body, speech and 
mind, one is praised here in the present life, and after death one 
rejoices in heaven. {142} 


S. I. 102. 


The world is smitten by Death and besieged by old age; the world is 
pierced by the arrow of craving, constantly seething with desire. 


The world is mauled by Death and engulfed by old age; it is defence- 
less and relentlessly beaten like a thief receiving punishment. 


Death, disease and old age pursue us like three huge fires; no power 
exists to withstand them, no speed to run away. 


Do not let the days pass in vain - accomplish something, great or 
little. 


With the passing of each day and night, life's opportunities dwindle. 


5Some verses are repeated at J. IV. 127; Nd. I. 120-21. 
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Your last moment approaches: whether walking, standing, sitting 
or lying, there is no time for you to be negligent.’ 


Thag. 447-52. 


I see your young sons crying ‘Mommy, Daddy’; they are adorable 
and hard to come by. Alas, even before reaching old age they 
succumb to death. I see your young daughters, maidens lovely to 
behold; but their life ends like an uprooted tender bamboo. 


Truly, both men and women though of youthful age can die; who is 
assured of life, saying, ‘I am still young?’ The days and nights pass 
by; life’s duration constantly shrinks, like the time remaining for a 
school of fish in an evaporating pond. What reassurance is youth? 


The world is smitten by Death and besieged by old age; the days do 
not pass in vain.... Just as thread is used up by weavers, so too is 
the life of human beings. Just as a brimming river does not return 
to the heights, so too human beings do not return to youth. Just 
as a swollen river sweeps away the trees along its banks, so too old 
age and death sweep away all living beings.... Just as ripe fruit is 
in constant danger of falling, so too living beings are in constant 
danger of death. 


In the morning we see many people; by evening some are no longer 
in sight. In the evening we see many people; by morning some are 
no longer in sight. We should hasten to make effort today; who 
knows if we shall die tomorrow? For there is no postponing Death 
and his hordes. 


J. VI. 25-8. 


V6Sboken by Ven. Sirimanda Thera. 
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My son discarded his body as a snake casts off old skin; no use for his 
body, he passed away.... From another world he came unsummoned; 
departing this world I gave not my leave. As he came so he went; 
what good is there in grieving his departure? If I keen my body will 
waste away; what benefit is there in this? My friends and relatives 
would anguish even more.... {143} 


As children cry in vain to grasp the moon above, so people idly 
mourn the loss of those they love. Those dead and cremated feel 
not their relatives’ lament. Therefore, I do not grieve; he fares the 
way he had to tread. 


J. IIL 164-6. 


Rather than mourn the deceased we should mourn for ourselves, 
who are constantly under Death’s dominion. As people stand, sit, 
lie or walk, life’s constituents are not remiss; our years wear away 
in each blinking of the eye. 


Alas, as our lives expire so, we must face separation. We should 
have pity on those beings remaining rather than mourn for those 
who have passed away. 


J. III. 95. 


Monks, there are these five states not obtainable by ascetic, brah- 
min, god, Mara or Brahma, nor by anyone in the world. What five? 
The fulfilment of these requests: 'May what is subject to aging not 
age’, ‘may what is subject to sickness not sicken’, ‘may the mortal 
not die’, ‘may the transient not end’, and ‘may the unstable not be 
destroyed’. 


For an untaught ordinary person, something subject to aging 
ages, something subject to sickness sickens, something mortal dies, 
something transient ends, and something unstable is destroyed. 
[When this happens] that ordinary person ... does not reflect thus: 
‘Not to me only ... [does this happen], but as long as beings come and 
go, arise and pass away, to all, that which is subject to aging ages 
... that which is unstable is destroyed. When that which is subject 
to aging ages ... that which is unstable is destroyed, if I grieve, 
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pine, lament, beat my breast, wail and anguish, food would have 
no appeal, the body would languish, affairs would be neglected, 
enemies would rejoice, while friends would be distraught’.... [When 
those conditions come about] he grieves, pines, laments and wails. 
This person is called an untaught ordinary person; pierced by the 
poisoned dart of sorrow, he torments himself. 


To the learned, noble disciple also, that which is prone to aging ages 
... that which is unstable is destroyed. {144} [When this happens] 
that noble disciple ... reflects thus: ‘Not to me only ... [does this 
happen], but as long as beings come and go, arise and pass away, 
to all, that which is subject to aging ages ... that which is unstable 
is destroyed. When that which is subject to aging ages ... that 
which is unstable is destroyed, if I grieve, pine, lament, beat my 
breast, wail and anguish, food would have no appeal, the body 
would languish, affairs would be neglected, enemies would rejoice, 
while friends would be distraught’... [When those conditions come 
about] he does not grieve, pine, lament or wail. This person is 
called a learned, noble disciple; drawn out is the poisoned dart of 
sorrow with which the untaught ordinary person torments himself. 
This noble disciple, having extinguished the fires of anguish, is 
sorrowless, dart-free and quenched. 


Neither grief nor lamentation offers any gain; 
And enemies rejoice to see our grief and pain. 
But the sage, skilled in discrimination, 

Does not tremble in the face of misfortune. 


Seeing the sage’s face unchanged and as before, 
Rather his enemies are pained. 

Wherever and however one gains the good, 

By discourse, consultation, or well-worded speech, 
By gifts or by customs rightly kept, 

Make effort here with just these means. 


And if one knows that a desired end is out of reach, 
Both for oneself and for others, 
One should not grieve, but rather halt 
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And with firm resolve inquire: 
‘How shall I now proceed.’ 


A. III. 54-6, 60-62; the final verses are also found at J. III. 204. 


Dying we go alone; born we arrive alone; associations amongst 
beings are mere encounters. Therefore a sage, erudite, perceiving 
both this world and the next, and fully comprehending Truth, is not 
anguished even by the severest woe. 


‘T will bestow honour and wealth to the worthy, and support spouse, 
relatives and fellow citizens’; this is the duty of a wise person. 


J. IV. 127. 


‘Here I will live in the rainy season, here in the winter and the 
summer’; unaware of danger, so muses the fool. Preoccupied with 
children and livestock, attached to possessions, Death carries him 
away as a great flood sweeps away a slumbering village. {145} 


When one is overcome by Death, neither children, nor parents, nor 
friends can offer protection; family provides no refuge. Realizing 
the significance of this, let the wise and virtuous person swiftly 
clear the path leading to Nibbāna. 


Dh. verses 286-9. 


Short indeed is this life; a person dies within a hundred years, and 
even if one exceeds that one surely perishes from old age. People 
grieve for things they attach to as ‘mine’, but no cherished posses- 
sion lasts forever. A person seeing this inevitable separation should 
live the homeless life. Whatever one conceives of as ‘mine’ one 
must relinquish at death. Knowing this let a wise person devoted 
to the Buddha shy away from possessiveness. 


Just as a waking person does not see what he met in a dream, 
likewise one does not meet loved ones when they are dead and gone. 
Here, one sees and hears of specific people, but when they have 
passed away one is left only reciting their names. 
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A person greedy for possessions cannot renounce grief, lamenta- 
tion, and stinginess. Hence the sage discerning true safety aban- 
dons guarded possessions and wanders forth. 


The wise declare that he who escapes the cycle of births is a 
suitable companion for a monk cultivating seclusion and dwelling 
in solitude.’ Free from attachment, a sage creates no objects of 


lust or loathing. 


Sorrow and selfishness do not stain the sage, as water does not 
permeate a lotus leaf. Just as water does not adhere to a lotus leaf, 
as a lotus is not tainted by water, a sage does not cling to what is 
seen, heard or perceived. 


A wise person does not give undue import to what is seen, heard 
or perceived, nor does he wish for purity by other means.'?? He is 
neither impassioned nor disaffected.!' 


Sn. 158-160. 


At times wealth parts from its owner; at other times, a person 
departs from his wealth. See here, you pursuer of pleasure: mortals 
do not live forever. Therefore, I do not grieve whilst others are 


grieving. 


The full moon rises and then wanes; the sun illumines the earth and 
sets. I see through worldly vicissitudes; therefore, I do not grieve 
whilst others are grieving. (146] 


J. IIL 154; Nd. I. 124. 


P7Trans.: an arahant. 


184 monk who is still in training: a sekha or a virtuous unenlightened person 


(puthujjana-kalyanaka). 


‘For example, by other means apart from the Eightfold Path or the Four Founda- 


tions of Mindfulness. 


"He is neither impassioned like a misguided person nor disaffected like a sekha or 


a virtuous unenlightened person. 
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Pleasure and pain, fame and disrepute, 

Gain and loss, praise and blame: 

For human beings these things are transient, 
Inconstant and bound to change. 


One mindful and wise discerns them well, 
Observant of their alterations. 

Pleasant things do not stir his mind 

And those unpleasant do not annoy. 


All partiality and enmity is dispelled, 

Eliminated and abolished. 

Aware now of the stainless, griefless state, 

He fully knows, having gone beyond. A. IV. 157. 


The physical form of mortals decays, Their name and ancestry do 


not decay. 
S. I. 43. 
Time all beings devours, and consumes itself as well. 
J. II. 260. 
Life undergoes destruction night and day. 
S. I. 38, 43. 


Time flies by, the days swiftly pass; the stages of life successively 
end. 


Seeing clearly this danger in death, a seeker of peace should release 
the world's bait. 
S.I. 63. 

Nowhere have I committed any evil; Therefore, I fear not impend- 
ing death. 

J. VI. 312. 
Firmly grounded in the Dhamma, One need not fear the other 
world. 


S. I. 43. 
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Now, Ananda .. at that time I was King Mahasudassana. Those 
eighty-four thousand cities of which Kusavati was the chief were 
mine, those eighty-four thousand palaces of which the Truth- 
Palace was the chief were mine ... those eighty-four thousand car- 
riages adorned with gold ornaments, gold banners and spread with 
gold nets of which Vejayanta was the chief were mine.... And of 
those eighty-four thousand cities I dwelt in just one, Kusavati; of 
those eighty-four thousand palaces I dwelt in just one, the Truth- 
Palace ... and of those eighty-four thousand carriages I rode in 
only one, Vejayanta.... See, Ananda, how all those conditions are 
past; they have vanished and changed. Thus, Ananda, conditioned 
states are impermanent; they are unstable and can bring us neither 
satisfaction nor security. This alone is enough for us to grow weary 
of conditioned states, to detach from them, and to be liberated from 
them.... 


‘Indeed, all conditioned things are impermanent, prone to 
arise and pass away. Having arisen, they cease; their coming 
to rest is truest bliss.’ {147} 


D. II. 196-9. 


My city is called Kapilavatthu; my father is King Suddhodana; my 
mother who bore me is called Mayadevi. I was a householder for 
twenty-nine years; I had three magnificent palaces: Sucanda, Koka- 
nuda and Kofica, with forty thousand beautifully adorned royal 
concubines. My wife's name is Yasodhara and my son's name is 
Rahula. Having seen the four signs, I left the household life behind; 
for six years I strove and undertook austerities. I proclaimed the 
Wheel of Dhamma in the deer-park of Isipatana at Baranasi. I am 
the enlightened Buddha named Gotama, the refuge for all beings... 
My lifespan in this era is a mere one hundred years. Despite living 
so briefly, I have aided many people in crossing beyond the round 
of rebirth, and have set up the Torch of Righteousness to awaken 
future generations. Soon, I along with my disciples will attain 
parinibbana,!! like a fire is extinguished for lack of fuel. This 
abode of the body possessed of superior qualities, graced with the 
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thirty-two characteristics and peerless splendour, along with the 
perfections, the ten powers, and the six-hued aura illuminating 
as the sun the ten directions, all this will completely disappear. 
Indeed, all conditioned things are without essence, they are empty. 


Bv. 97-8. 


The young and the old, the foolish and the wise, the wealthy and 
the poor, all are destined for death. As a potter's vessels, both small 
and large, both fired and unfired, end up shattered, so too the lives 
of all beings end in death. 


Ripe I am in years. Only a little of my life remains. Now I depart 
from you; I have made myself my own refuge. 


Monks, be vigilant, mindful and of pure virtue; compose your 
thoughts, and guard your mind. In this Doctrine and Discipline, 
a person who abides diligently escapes the round of rebirth and 
makes an end of misery. 


D. II. 120-21. 


Nowadays, O monks, speaking truthfully one should say: 'Short is 
the life of human beings, limited and brief; it is fraught with pain 
and tribulation. Reflect wisely, do good, and lead the sublime life 
(brahmacariya); for none who is born is immortal.' Today one who 
lives long lives for a hundred years or a little more. And when 
living for a hundred years, it is just for three hundred seasons... 
When living for three hundred seasons, it is just for twelve hundred 
months... When living for twelve hundred months, it is just for 
twenty-four hundred fortnights.... And when living for twenty-four 
hundred fortnights, it is just for 36,000 days.... And when living for 
36,000 days, a person eats just 72,000 meals: 24,000 meals in winter, 
24,000 in summer and 24,000 in the rains. And this includes the 
drinking of mother's milk and the times without food. (148) 


Trans.: final Nibbana; final release from rebirth. 
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These are the times without food: when resentful, troubled, or ill, 
when observing a fast, and when not finding anything to eat. Thus, 
O monks, I have reckoned the life of a centenarian: the limit of his 
lifespan, the number of seasons, of years, months and fortnights, of 
days and nights, of his meals and foodless times. Whatever should 
be done by a compassionate teacher, who out of goodwill seeks the 
welfare of his disciples, that I have done for you. These are the roots 
of trees, O monks, these are empty huts. Meditate, monks, do not 
be negligent, lest you regret it later. This is my instruction to you. 


A. IV. 138-40. 
Monks, considering personal wellbeing, you should accomplish it 
with care. Considering others’ wellbeing, you should accomplish 


it with care. Considering the wellbeing of both, you should accom- 
plish it with care. 


S. II. 29; A. IV. 134-5 (quoted previously). 


2. Developing a Sense of Urgency and Preparing for the Future 


Heedfulness is the path to the deathless, 
heedlessness is the path to death. 

The heedful do not die; 

the heedless are as if already dead... 

An earnest, attentive person obtains abundant bliss. 


Dh. verses 21 and 27. 


Therefore, with the remainder of your lives, 
Carefully attend to your duties. Sn. 131. 


One who has gone forth should reflect repeatedly: "The days and 
nights are relentlessly passing, how am I spending my time?' 

A. V. 88. 
Do not let the opportunity pass you by.... 
With perseverance and knowledge remove the piercing arrow. 


Sn. 58. 
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You should promptly do the deed you know leads to your own 
wellbeing. 


S.L 57. 


The lazy, lethargic slacker who, although still young and strong, 
Does not devote himself to timely tasks and wallows in heedless 
fantasies finds not the path to wisdom. {149} 


Dh. verse 280. 


A person of little learning grows old like an ox; his muscles develop 
but his wisdom does not. 


Dh. verse 152. 


They who have not led a pure life, 

Who in youth have not acquired wealth, 
Sit dejected like old herons 

At a pond void of fish. 

They who have not led a pure life, 

Who in youth have not acquired wealth, 
Lie bemoaning the past 

Like spent, wasted arrows. 


Dh. verses 155-6. 
All profit is founded on two things: 
Obtaining the unacquired and protecting the acquired.!? 
J. V. 116. 
Whatsoever families, Monks, attain great wealth and last a long 
time, all of them do so because of these four reasons or one or 
other of them, namely, they seek for what is lost, repair the worn, 


consume in moderation, and put in authority a virtuous woman or 
man. 


A. II. 249. 


™ The two aspects of heedfulness are establishment and protection. 
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Heedfulness is the path to the deathless, heedlessness is the path to 
death. The heedful do not die; the heedless are as if already dead. 


Indulgence leads to heedlessness, heedlessness to degeneracy, and 
degeneracy to calamity. You with the responsibility to rule the 
nation, do not be heedless! 


Many reckless rulers have lost both their good fortune and their 
state. Likewise, reckless householders lose their homes, and reck- 
less homeless ones their renunciant life. 


When a nation’s ruler throws caution to the wind, the nation’s 
wealth is utterly destroyed; such is a king’s misfortune. Careless- 
ness is the enemy of Truth. 


Through a ruler’s excessive negligence, thieves destroy a rich, pros- 
perous country; descendants, gold, and treasure are all lost; once 
plundered, a country’s wealth is no more. 


Despite being king, when all wealth is lost, friends and relatives do 
not respect your judgement; your dependants - mahouts, knights, 
charioteers, and foot-soldiers - do not respect your judgement. 


The glory of a witless, misguided leader wanes, like a worn-out 
snake-skin. But a diligent, industrious leader, who manages affairs 
well and in a timely fashion, grows in riches, as a bull enhances the 
fortunes of his herd. 


Therefore, O King, journey and inspect the countryside, and having 
completed your inspection perform your royal duties. (150) 

J. V. 99-100; also in part at J. V. 112-13. 
Let a wise person in hope stand fast and not be discouraged. 
Myself, I see clearly the fulfilment of all my desires. 


E.g.: J. L 267; J. IV. 269; J. VI. 43. 
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I have realized, Monks, [the value of] two things: not to be content 
with good states of mind so far achieved, and to be unremitting in 
the struggle for the goal.... Through diligence have I won enlighten- 
ment, through diligence have I won the unsurpassed security from 
bondage. 


A. I. 50. 


Do not rest content merely by keeping precepts and observances, 
nor by great learning, nor by deep concentration, nor by a secluded 
life, nor even by thinking: ‘I enjoy the bliss of renunciation not 
experienced by an ordinary person.' O Monks, you should not rest 


content until reaching the utter destruction of the taints.” 


Dh. verses 271-2. 


Carry out your responsibilities in preparation for the future; 
Let not those tasks oppress you when they no longer can be post- 
poned. 


J. IV. 166. 


Fear that which ought to be feared; protect yourself from potential 
danger. 
A wise person inspects this world and the next considering future 
danger. 


J. IL 35, 399. 


Monks, recognizing these five future dangers (i.e. the possibility of 
old age, illness, famine, social unrest, and a schism in the sangha), 
you should be earnest, ardent and resolute to attain the unattained, 
master the unmastered, and realize the unrealized. 


A. III. 102-105. 


Monks, these five future dangers (i.e. there will be monks untrained 
in body, virtue, mind, and wisdom, who will act as preceptors 
for higher ordination, act as mentors, recite discourses on the 
Abhidhamma and Catechism, who will not listen attentively to the 
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Buddha’s sermons, and who will be elders living laxly and luxuri- 
ously), which have not yet arisen, will arise in the future. Be aware 
of these dangers; being aware, endeavour to prevent them. 


A. III. 105-108. 


Monks, these five future dangers (i.e. there will be monks who long 
for fine robes, rich food, and pleasant lodgings and will seek these 
by violating the discipline; there will be monks who overly associate 
with nuns and female novices, and who will overly associate with 
lay stewards and male novices), which have not yet arisen, will arise 
in the future. Be aware of these dangers; being aware, endeavour to 
prevent them. (151) 


A. III. 108-110. 


Here Sariputta, the Lords Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa 
were diligent in teaching the Dhamma in detail to their disciples, 
and they had many discourses in prose, in prose and verse ... and 
catechetical discourses. They prescribed the training rules for their 
disciples, and laid down the Patimokkha.!^ When these Buddhas, 
these Blessed Ones, and their awakened disciples passed away, dis- 
ciples of later generations of various names, families and clans went 
forth and preserved the teaching for a very long time. 


It is as if various flowers, loose on a plank of wood, well tied together 
by a thread, are not scattered and dispersed by a gust of wind. This 
is because they are well tied together by the thread... It is for this 
reasonthat the teaching ofthe Lords Kakusandha, Konagamana and 
Kassapa lasted long. 


Vin. III. 8. 


I5The commentaries define the bliss of renunciation (nekkhamma-sukha) as the 
happiness of a non-returner (anágami). 


™Trans.: the monastic code of discipline. 
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And then the Venerable Sariputta addressed the monks and said: 
‘Friends, this Dhamma has been well-proclaimed and well-imparted 
by our Lord the Perfectly Enlightened One; it leads to salvation 
and is conducive to peace. All of us should therefore convene and 
recite this teaching without disagreement, so that this dispensation 
(brahmacariya) may be enduring and established for a long time, 
thus to be for the welfare and happiness of the multitude, out of 
compassion for the world, for the benefit, welfare and happiness of 
gods and humans.’ 


D. III. 210-11. 


Then the Venerable Kassapa the Great addressed the monks, saying: 
'Come your reverences, let us recite the Dhamma and Discipline 
before what is not Dhamma shines out and the Dhamma is eclipsed, 
before what is not Discipline shines out and Discipline is eclipsed, 
before those who speak what is not Dhamma become strong and 
those who speak Dhamma weaken, before those who speak what 
is not Discipline become strong and those who speak Discipline 
weaken.’ 


Vin. II. 283-4. 


Ananda, as long as the Vajjians hold regular and frequent assem- 
blies ... as long as the Vajjians meet in harmony, break up in har- 
mony, and carry on their business in harmony, they may be expec- 
ted to prosper and not decline... 


Monks, as long as the monks hold regular and frequent assemblies 
... as long as they meet in harmony, break up in harmony, and carry 
on their business in harmony, they may be expected to prosper and 
not decline... 


Monks, as long as the monks continue with faith, with modesty, 
with fear of wrongdoing, with much learning (bahussuta), with 
energetic resolve, with established mindfulness, and with wisdom, 
they may be expected to prosper and not decline. (See Note 3.4) 


D. II. 73-9. 
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NOTE 3.4: IMPERMANENCE AND ATTENDANCE TO DUTIES 


In regard to spiritual development the Buddha urged his disciples to 
reflect that all things are impermanent and subject to decay; this passage, 
however, instructs that careful attendance to one’s (proper) duties results 
exclusively in prosperity, not decline. 


One should study these two injunctions well for a correct understanding 
and to avoid misguided Dhamma practice. Furthermore, one should 
be aware that heedfulness for self-improvement and self-development, 
which is a personal matter, must go hand in hand with heedfulness in 
respect to social responsibility. 


3.10 APPENDIX 1: 
ABHIDHAMMA CLASSIFICATION OF NATURAL LAWS 


The Abhidhamma commentaries divide niyama, natural laws, into five 


. Utu-niyama (physical laws): laws concerning human beings' 


external environment, e.g. laws governing temperature, 
weather, and seasons. 


. Bija-niyama (genetic laws): laws concerning reproduction, 


including heredity. 


. Citta-niyama (psychic laws): laws concerning mental activi- 


ties. 


. Kamma-niyáma (kammic laws): laws concerning intention and 


human behaviour, i.e. the law of actions (kamma) and their 


results. 


. Dhamma-niyama: general laws of nature, especially those of 


cause and effect; laws concerning the interrelationship of all 
things." 


DA. II. 432; DhsA. 272. 


"STrans.: the author here adds the English translation: ‘general law of the suchness 
of natural states’. 
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3.11 APPENDIX 2: 
COMMENTARIAL EXPLANATION OF DESIGNATIONS (PANNATTI) 


The Vimativinodani Tika (Samutthanasisavannana) explains the verse at 
Vin. VI. (Parivara) 86 as follows: 


Since designations (pafifiatti), for example the label ‘person’, are 
conventional truths - they are contrived and ultimately do not 
exist - they are not characterized by impermanence and dukkha, 
as such characteristics imply rise and decay. They should, however, 
be characterized as nonself, because they are void of any substance 
that exists, for example as agent or recipient. Therefore, desig- 
nations are explained as nonself, along with Nibbana, which does 
exist, because they are both unconditioned (asankhata) ... they do 
not arise from conditioning factors. Nibbana is unconditioned and 
does exist; designations are unconditioned and do not ultimately 
exist. Hence, there exists the one, true Unconditioned - Nibbana - 
but both Nibbana and designations are selfless. 


3.12 APPENDIX 3: VARIOUS FORMS OF SUFFERING 


Somdet Phra Mahasamana Chao Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa, in the 
Dhammavicarana (Mahamakuta University Press, 1958), pp 14-19, lists 
various kinds of dukkha, from different sources, into ten groups.'!® Some 
of the groups are given new names by the author. They are as follows: 


1. Sabhava-dukkha: dukkha inherent in conditioned phenomena, i.e. 
birth, aging and death; 


2. Pakinnaka-dukkha or dukkha-cara: sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair (including association with the disagreeable, separa- 
tion from the loved, and non-acquisition of the desired); 


“This appendix comprises material found on page 87 of the Thai edition of 
Buddhadhamma: footnote 156. 
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3. Nibaddha-dukkha: continual or resident suffering, i.e. cold, heat, 
hunger, thirst, and the need to defecate and urinate; 


4. Byadhi-dukkha (illness) or dukkha-vedana (pain); 


5. Santapa-dukkha: the burning and agitation of the heart due to the 
‘fires’ of defilement; 


6. Vipaka-dukkha: the afflictive fruits of actions, i.e. remorse, punish- 
ment, and the fall into states of perdition; 


7. Sahagata-dukkha: concomitant suffering; the suffering accompany- 
ing mundane, agreeable conditions, e.g. the suffering of needing to 
protect material possessions; 


8. Aharapariyetthi-dukkha: the suffering of seeking food; the same as 
djiva-dukkha - the suffering resulting from making a living; 


9. Vivadamilaka-dukkha: suffering caused by disputes, e.g. fear of 


losing an argument or a lawsuit; 


10. Dukkha-khandha: the entirety of suffering, i.e. the five aggregates 
as objects of clinging are suffering. 


3.13 APPENDIX 4: GOD 


The meanings of the words Phra Jao (Thai for ‘God’, literally ‘Excellent 
Lord’) and the English ‘God’ are vague. Phra Jao was originally a word used 
by Buddhists as an epithet for the Buddha (Phra Phu Pen Jao - ‘Venerable 
Lord’ - is still a form of address to monks). 


Once Christians adopted this term to refer to their God, Buddhists 
abandoned it until they forgot the original meaning. As for the word ‘God’, 
Christians use this term to denote the Supreme Divinity, who they believe 
created the world and is characterized as a Being. 


Some philosophers, however, broaden the meaning of God to be an 
abstract quality, not necessarily involved with the world's creation. Some 
contemporary Christian theologians define God in a similar way, i.e. not as 
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a Being, but Christian establishments reject these definitions (or outright 
condemn them). 


When Hans Küng (in ‘Does God Exist? An Answer for Today’, trans. 
Edward Quinn. London: Collins, 1980, pp. 594-602) tried to compare God 
with Nibbana, he realized the difference, as Nibbana is not involved in the 
creation of the world. 


For name and clan are assigned as mere means of communication in the 
world, designations set down on occasion by those unknowing, whose 
wrong views have remained buried in their hearts since time of old. The 
ignorant repeatedly state that one is a brahmin by birth. 


One is not a brahmin by birth, nor by birth a non-brahmin. By action 
(kamma) is one a brahmin, by action is one a non-brahmin. By their 
acts and occupations are men farmers, craftsmen, merchants, servants, 
thieves, soldiers ... and kings. 


This is how the wise see action as it really is, seers of Dependent Origina- 
tion, skilled in action and its results. Action makes the world go round; 
action makes this generation of beings wander on. Living beings are 
bound by action like the chariot wheel by the pin. 


Samana hesa lokasmim, namagottam pakappitam; 
Sammucca samudagatam, tattha tattha pakappitam. 


Digharattanusayitam, ditthigatamajanatam; 
Ajananta no pabrunti, jatiya hoti brahmano. 


Na jacca brahmano hoti, na jacca hoti abrahmano; 
Kammuna brahmano hoti, kammuna hoti abrahmano. 


Kassako kammuna hoti, sippiko hoti kammuna; 
Vanijo kammuna hoti, pessako hoti kammuna. 


Coropi kammuna hoti, yodhajtvopi kammuna; 
Yajako kammuna hoti, rajapi hoti kammuna. 


Evametam yathabhütam, kammam passanti pandita; 
Paticcasamuppadadassa, kammavipakakovida. 


Kammuna vattati loko, kammuna vattati paja; 
Kammanibandhana satta, rathassaniva yayato. 


M. II. 196. 
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CHAPTER 4 
DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Paticcasmuppada: The Buddhist Law of 
Conditionality 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Basic definitions for the term paticcasamuppada include ‘dependent orig- 
ination’, ‘dependent co-origination’, and the ‘origin of suffering depend- 
ent on co-conditionality’. 


The Buddha presented the teaching of Dependent Origination (patic- 
casamuppada) in two ways: general presentations, which do not specify 
each factor of the process, and detailed presentations listing each factor 
in a connected sequence. The general presentation usually occurs pre- 
ceding the detailed presentation. The detailed presentation is found fre- 
quently in the scriptures, usually alone, without the general presentation; 
it expands on the general presentation, describing and analyzing each 
factor of Dependent Origination. 


A. GENERAL PRESENTATION 


When this exists, that comes to be; 
With the arising of this, that arises. 


When this does not exist, that does not come to be; 
With the cessation of this, that ceases. 
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Imasmim sati idam hoti, 
imassuppada idam uppajjati. 


Imasmim asati idam na hoti, 
imasmim nirodhà idam nirujjhati.! S. II. 28, 65. 


B. DETAILED (OR ‘APPLIED’) PRESENTATION 


With ignorance as condition, there are volitional formations. 
avijjapaccaya sankhara 


With volitional formations as condition, there is consciousness. 
sankharapaccaya vififianam 


With consciousness as condition, there is mind-and-body.’ 
vififianapaccaya nama-rüpam 


With mind-and-body as condition, there are the six sense bases. 
namarüpapaccaya salayatanam 


With the six sense bases as condition, there is contact. 
salayatanapaccaya phasso 


With contact as condition, there is feeling. 
phassapaccaya vedana 


With feeling as condition, there is craving. 
vedanapaccaya tanha 


With craving as condition, there is clinging. {155} 
tanhdpaccaya upadanam 


With clinging as condition, there is becoming. 
upadanapaccaya bhavo 


With becoming as condition, there is birth. 
bhavapaccaya jati 


'VismT.: Pafifiabhiiminiddesavannana, Paticcasamuppadakatha-vannan states 
that this general presentation is sometimes applied to a single factor of Dependent 
Origination (e.g. ‘contact’ at S. II. 96-7.); in this case it is called ‘single topic 
Dependent Origination’ (ekariga-paticcasamuppada). This general presentation 
corresponds to the term ‘specific conditionality’ (idappaccayata). 
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With birth as condition, there is aging-and-death. 
jatipaccaya jara-maranam 


Sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair thus come to be. 
soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassupayasa sambhavanti 


Such is the origin of this whole mass of suffering. 
evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti 


With the remainderless abandonment and cessation of ignorance 
comes the cessation of volitional formations. 
avijjaya tveva asesaviraganirodha sankharanirodho 


With the cessation of volitional formations, cessation of 
consciousness. 


With the cessation of consciousness, cessation of mind-and-body. 
vififiananirodha namarüpanirodho 


With the cessation of mind-and-body, cessation of the six sense 
bases. 
namarüpanirodha salayatananirodho 


With the cessation of the six sense bases, cessation of contact. 
salayatananirodha phassanirodho 


With the cessation of contact, cessation of feeling. 
phassanirodha vedananirodho 


With the cessation of feeling, cessation of craving. 
vedananirodha tanhanirodho 


With the cessation of craving, cessation of clinging. 
tanhanirodha upadananirodho 


With the cessation of clinging, cessation of becoming. 
upadananirodha bhavanirodho 


With the cessation of becoming, cessation of birth. 
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bhavanirodha jatinirodho 


With the cessation of birth, (cessation of) aging-and-death. 
jatinirodha jaramaranam 


Sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair cease. 
soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassupayasa nirujjhanti 


Such is the cessation of this whole mass of suffering. 
evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa nirodho hoti 


Vin. I. 1-2; S. II. 1-2, 65. 


Both of these formats can be divided into two parts - the process 
of origination and the process of cessation. The first sequence, the 
process of origination, is called the cycle of origination (samudaya-vara). 
It is also known as the forward sequence (anuloma-paticcasamuppada) 
and is equivalent to the second Noble Truth: the origin of suffering 
(dukkha-samudaya). The latter sequence is called the cycle of cessation 
(nirodha-vara) or the reverse sequence (patiloma-paticcasamuppada); it 
corresponds to the third Noble Truth: the cessation of suffering (dukkha- 
nirodha). 


The closing statements of the detailed presentation indicate that 
Dependent Origination deals with the origin and cessation of suffering. 
Most ofthe scriptural references to Dependent Origination end with these 
statements. There are, however, passages that end with the origin and 
cessation of the ‘world’: 


This, bhikkhus, is the origin of the world; 
this, bhikkhus, is the cessation of the world; 


Ayam kho bhikkhave lokassa samudayo; 
ayam kho bhikkhave lokassa atthangamo. S. II. 73. 


In such a way the world originates, 
in such a way the world ceases. {156} 


"Trans: Nàma-rüpa is variously translated as ‘mind and body’, ‘mentality and 
materiality’, or ‘name and form’. 
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Evamayam loko samudayati; 
evamayam loko nirujjhati. S. II. 78. 


Here the words ‘suffering’ and ‘world’ are interchangeable, which will 


be explained below. 


The detailed presentation of Dependent Origination contains twelve 
factors, which are part of an interconnected cycle, without a beginning or 
an end. There is no ‘first cause’ (müla-karana). For the sake of convenience, 
the Buddha chose ignorance (avijja) as the most suitable candidate to 
place at the start of the list of factors, but this is not intended to imply that 
ignorance is the first cause. Occasionally, to prevent the misunderstand- 
ing that ignorance is the ‘first cause’, he inserted the following statement: 


With the arising of the taints, ignorance arises; with the cessation 
of the taints, ignorance ceases. 


Asava samudayà avijja samudayo, asava nirodhà avijjà nirodho. 


M. I. 55. 


The twelve factors of Dependent Origination, beginning with ignor- 
ance and ending with aging-and-death, are as follows: 


sankhara (volitional formations) > 
vifthiana (consciousness) —> 
nàma-rüpa (mind-and-body) > 
salayatana (six sense bases) > 
phassa (contact) > 

vedana (feeling) — 

tanhd (craving) > 

upadana (clinging) ^ 

bhava (becoming) > 

jati (birth) > 

jaramarana (aging-and-death). 


Sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair are results of the cycle of 


Dependent Origination, arising in the minds of those who have mental 
impurities (asava and kilesa) when they are faced with aging and death. 
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These results, however, take an active role by leading to a further increase 
of mental taints (asava), which are in turn the conditions for ignorance 
and a continued rotation of the cycle. 


In general, when presenting this detailed or 'applied' format of Depend- 
ent Origination (comprising the entire twelve factors), the Buddha men- 
tioned the forward sequence only as an introduction. When he wished 
to emphasize the direct human experience of suffering, he most often 
presented Dependent Origination in the reverse sequence: 


Jaramarana < jati — bhava — upadana — tanha < vedana — phassa 
< salayatana <— nama-ripa < vififiana — sankhara < avijja. 


S. II. 5-11, 81. 


On some occasions, when he wished to highlight a particular factor, 
the Buddha began the detailed presentation with one of the intermediate 
factors. The presentation may begin with birth (jati),? feeling (vedana),’ or 
consciousness (vififiana); and then be linked with the subsequent factors 
until the process reaches aging-and-death (for the forward sequence), or 
traced back to ignorance (for the reverse sequence). Occasionally, the 
process begins with a factor or problem not included in the group of 
twelve, and is then connected to the process of Dependent Origination. 
In summary, the presentation of Dependent Origination is not fixed and 
does not have to mention all twelve factors. {157} 


Although the twelve factors are said to be interdependent and act as 
conditions for one another, this is not the same as saying they are 'causes' 
for one another. As a comparison, there are more conditions other than 
the seed itself that permit a plant to grow: soil, water, fertilizer, weather, 
and temperature all play a part. And these interrelated conditions do 


E.g. S. 11.52. 
^E.g.: M. I. 266-7. 
^E.g.: S. IL. 77-8. 
°E.g.: S. IT. 11, 101. 
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not need to follow a set temporal sequence. Similarly, a floor acts as a 
condition for the stability or positioning of a table.’ 


4.2 SIGNIFICANCE OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


The Buddha presented the principle of Dependent Origination as a law 
of nature, which does not rely on the emergence of a Buddha for its 
existence. The Buddha presented Dependent Origination as a natural 
truth in the following way: 


Whether Tathagatas arise or not, that principle of specific condi- 
tionality® is constant, certain, and a law of nature. Having fully 
awakened to and penetrated to this truth, a Tathagata announces, 
teaches, clarifies, formulates, reveals, and analyzes it. And he says: 
‘See! With ignorance as condition, there are volitional formations... 


Thus, bhikkhus, this actuality (tathata), this inerrancy (avitathata), 
this invariability (anafifiathata) - this specific conditionality (idap- 
paccayata) - is called Dependent Origination.’ 


S. II. 25-6. 


The central importance of Dependent Origination is evident from the 
Buddha's words: 


One who sees Dependent Origination sees the Dhamma; one who 
sees the Dhamma sees Dependent Origination. 


M. I. 190-91. 


"The Abhidhamma mentions twenty-four modes of conditionality; see the 
Patthana. 


*'Specific conditionality’ = idappaccayatà. This is another name for Dependent Orig- 
ination. It can also be translated as the ‘convergence of conditional factors’. In 
the later texts of the Tipitaka, Dependent Origination is sometimes referred to as 
‘mode of conditionality’ (paccayakara). The commentaries and sub-commentaries 
use this term paccayakara more frequently than the term idappaccayata. 


?'Principle' = dhátu: literally, ‘element’. This is an almost identical presentation to 
the Buddha’s teaching on the Three Characteristics (tilakkhana). See chapter 3. 
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Bhikkhus, the instructed noble disciple has a knowledge about this 
that is independent of others: ‘When this exists, that comes to 
be; with the arising of this, that arises’... When a noble disciple 
thus understands as they really are the origin and the passing away 
of the world, he is then called a noble disciple perfected in view, 
perfected in vision, who has arrived at this true Dhamma, who pos- 
sesses a trainee's knowledge, a trainee's true knowledge, who has 
entered the stream of the Dhamma, a noble one with penetrative 
wisdom, one who stands squarely before the door to the Deathless. 
{153} 


S. II. 78-9. 


Those ascetics and brahmins who understand these things (i.e. the 
factors of Dependent Origination), their origin, their cessation, and 
the way leading to their cessation ... those ascetics and brahmins 
are deserving of the acknowledgement as ascetics among ascetics 
and brahmins among brahmins. By realizing it for themselves with 
direct knowledge, they are recognized as in this very life reaching 
and abiding in the goal of asceticism and the goal of brahminhood. 


S. II. 16, 45-6, 129. 


On one occasion, the Buddha warned Ven. Ananda not to misjudge the 
complexity of Dependent Origination: 


[Ananda:] ‘It is wonderful, venerable sir! It is marvellous, venerable 
sir! This Dependent Origination is so deep and appears so deep, yet 
to me it seems clear and easy to understand.’ 


[Buddha:] ‘Not so, Ananda! Not so, Ananda! This Dependent Origi- 
nation is deep and appears deep. It is because of not understanding 
and not penetrating this truth that this generation is afflicted and 
become like a tangled skein, like a knotted ball of thread, like matted 
reeds and rushes, and is unable to transcend the plane of misery, 
the bad destinations, the lower worlds, and the round of rebirth 
(sarhsara). 


S. IL 92. 
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Readers who are familiar with the Buddha’s life story will remember 
his reluctance soon after his awakening to proclaim the Dhamma: 


Bhikkhus, this thought arose in me: ‘This Dhamma that I have 
attained is profound, difficult to see, difficult to realize, peace- 
ful, excellent, not accessible by reasoning, to be known by the 
wise. But this generation delights in attachment, takes pleasure 
in attachment, rejoices in attachment." It is hard for such a gen- 
eration delighting in attachment to see this truth, namely, specific 
conditionality, Dependent Origination. And it is hard to see this 
truth, namely, the stilling of all formations, the abandonment of all 
foundations for suffering (upadhi), the end of craving, dispassion, 
cessation, Nibbana. If I were to teach the Dhamma and others would 
not truly understand me, that would be wearying and troublesome 


for me. 


Vin. I. 4-5; M. I. 167-8. 


This passage mentions both Dependent Origination and Nibbana, 
emphasizing both the importance of these two truths and also the dif- 
ficulty in realizing them. The Buddha awakened to these truths and 
explained them to others. {154} 


4.3 INTERPRETATIONS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


The teaching of Dependent Origination may be summarized as follows: 


1. An explanation describing the evolution of the world and the cycle 
of all life, by interpreting some of the Buddha's words in a more 
literal way, for example the Buddha's teaching on the ‘origin of the 
world’ (loka-samudaya)."* 


1°Alaya: attachment, obsession, dependency; a reliance on external conditions. 


UE g.: S. IL 73. 
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2. Anexplanation describing the birth and death of human beings and 
the origin and cessation of human suffering. This explanation can 
be subdivided into two further categories: 


A. A broad description of one life to another: the passing from 
one realm of existence to another. This is also a literal expla- 
nation and it is commonly found in the commentaries, where 
it is systematized and described in great, and sometimes 
intimidating, detail. 


B. A description of a cycle present at each moment of life. This 
description offers an interpretation of this teaching implicit 
in the previous description (2A), but it focuses on a deeper 
meaning of specific Pali terms, or on their practical signific- 
ance. This interpretation explains the whole cycle of Depend- 
ent Origination in terms of present experience, which is con- 
sidered to be in line with the Buddha’s intention and the real 
objective of this teaching, as evidenced by many discourses of 
the Buddha, including the Cetanā Sutta,? the Dukkhanirodha 
Sutta, and the Lokanirodha Sutta.!^ In the Abhidhamma 
an entire section is dedicated to the complete sequence of 
Dependent Origination arising in a single mind moment.” 


In reference to explanation £1, some people interpret Dependent Orig- 
ination as a theory of the origin (‘genesis’) of the universe, declaring 
ignorance as a ‘first cause" in a process followed and completed by the 
remaining eleven factors. (158) This interpretation leads to the view that 
Buddhism resembles other religions and philosophies that posit a prime 


5, IL. 65. 

PS, IL. 72-3. 

45, IL. 73. 

The Abhidhamma-Bhajaniya of the Paccayakara-Vibanga: Vbh. 138-92. 


16[Trans.: a form of ‘cosmological argument’ or ‘argument from first cause’.] Some 
proponents of this argument define avijjà as an ‘unknowing entity’, which refers 
to materiality as the origin of life. Others translate avijja as the ‘unknowable’ or 
the ‘unfathomable’, equating avijjà with God. And the term sankhara (the second 
factor) is occasionally misdefined as ‘all conditioned phenomena’. 
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agent, for example a creator God, who is the source of all beings and 
all things. According to this interpretation, the only difference is that 
these theistic doctrines portray the creation and governing of the world 
by a force outside and above nature, while Buddhism describes a causal, 
natural process. 


This interpretation, however, is inaccurate, because any teaching that 
professes a first cause or prime agent contradicts the teaching of Depend- 
ent Origination or of specific conditionality. The teaching of Dependent 
Origination offers an objective account of causality, that all conditioned 
things are interrelated and interdependent. They arise in a successive, 
causal process without beginning or end. A first cause, either a creator 
God or other agent, is impossible. Therefore, the explanation of Depend- 
ent Origination as describing the evolution of the world is only suitable 
in the context of explaining a natural, causal process of continual growth 
and disintegration, without beginning and without end. 


One way of determining whether an interpretation of Dependent Orig- 
ination is correct or not is to consider the Buddha's intention in teaching 
the Dhamma. The Buddha focused on things that can be applied to 
bring about wellbeing, that are relevant to everyday life, and that solve 
real-life problems. He considered attempts to reach the truth through 
metaphysical speculation and debate to be fruitless. Determining what 
is truly Buddha-Dhamma thus requires a consideration of a teaching's 
ethical and practical value. 


The worldview that stems from explanation £1 of Dependent Origina- 
tion, above, is suitable and accords with the aims of Buddha-Dhamma. 
It provides a broad perspective that things proceed according to cause 
and effect, that they depend on natural conditions, and that they neither 
originate from a creator God nor do they arise randomly or by accident. 
Moreover, it is conducive to bringing about the following three practical 
benefits: 


First, one realizes that to find success and fulfilment, one cannot rely 
on hope, desire, fate, divine intervention, or supernatural powers. One 
only reaches success through concerted action; one must be self-reliant 
and generate the conditions that lead to success. 
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Second, to generate these conditions, one must properly understand 
each factor within the dynamic of nature in which one is engaged, as 
well as understanding the mutual relationship between factors; wisdom 
is therefore an essential element in the process. {159} 


Third, the knowledge of causal connections reduces or eliminates the 
mistaken identification with things as a fixed 'self'. This knowledge pro- 
motes an appropriate relationship to things and leads to inner freedom. 


Although the explanation of Dependent Origination as describing a 
beginningless and endless evolution of the world is acceptable, its prac- 
tical value is limited. It is not yet sufficiently cogent or integrated to guar- 
antee the three benefits mentioned above (especially the third benefit of 
promoting freedom). 


To truly profit from this broad interpretation of Dependent Origina- 
tion, one must refine one's investigation by discerning the causal, inter- 
dependent nature of all conditioned phenomena. When one develops this 
clarity in every moment of one's life, the three benefits mentioned earlier 
are complete, and at the same time one reaches the true objective of the 
interpretation related to the evolution of the world. 


The explanation of Dependent Origination as the evolution of the 
world, either in its broadest sense or in a more refined way, is a contempla- 
tion of external phenomena. The second explanation, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the internal life of human beings, including the dynamic of 
human suffering. 


The first subdivision (2A) is favoured by the commentaries, where it is 
explained in great detail." The commentaries coin many new descriptive 
terms for this process in order to construct a clear, organized system. The 
disadvantage, however, is that this system can appear inflexible, and to 
students new to Buddhism, rather arcane. The second subdivision (2B) is 
directly linked to the first (2A), as will be described below. {160} 


"See: Vism. 517-86; VbhA. 129-213 (pages 199-213 illustrate the complete process 
of Dependent Origination in a single mind moment.) 
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4.4 RELATIONAL CONTEXT OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


The essential aim of Dependent Origination is to illustrate the origin and 
cessation of suffering (dukkha). The term dukkha plays a pivotal role 
in Buddha-Dhamma and appears in several key teachings, for example 
the Three Characteristics and the Four Noble Truths. To understand 
the complete meaning of the term dukkha, one must set aside the com- 
mon translation of ‘suffering’ and examine the threefold classification of 
dukkha,’ along with its commentarial explanations: 


1. Dukkha-dukkhata: a feeling of pain (dukkha-vedana), as commonly 
understood; physical suffering (e.g. aches and pains) and mental 
suffering (e.g. grief); dis-ease; the suffering arising from encoun- 
ters with undesirable and disturbing sense objects. 


2. Viparinama-dukkhata: suffering associated with change; suffering 
inherent in pleasure. Pleasure becomes suffering or produces suf- 
fering due to the transitoriness of pleasure. A person may feel 
at ease, without any disturbance, but after experiencing a more 
pleasant form of ease, the original state of ease may feel unpleasant. 
It is as if suffering lies latent and manifests when pleasure fades 
away. The degree of suffering is proportional to the degree of 
pleasure that precedes it. Suffering can even arise while experi- 
encing pleasure if a person becomes aware of the fleeting nature of 
that pleasure. And when pleasure ends, the sadness of separation 
follows in its wake. 


3. Sankhara-dukkhata: the dukkha of conditioned phenomena; the 
dukkha of all things that arise from causes and conditions, that is, 
the five aggregates (khandha), including ‘path’ (magga) and ‘fruit’ 


18D, TIT. 216-17; S. IV. 259; S. V. 56. The first two references are passages spoken by 
Ven. Sariputta; the third reference is a passage by the Buddha. In the Tipitaka 
these three kinds of dukkha are simply listed by name, without explanations. 


PVism. 499; VbhA. 93. Here, these factors are listed according to the commentaries; 
the order in the Pali Canon is: (1) dukkha-dukkhata; (2) sankhara-dukkhata; and (3) 
viparinama-dukkhata. 
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(phala), which are technically classified as ‘transcendent’. All con- 
ditioned things are oppressed by conflicting component factors; 
all things arise and pass away; they are imperfect. They exist in 
the 'stream' of causes and conditions, which generate suffering for 
someone who does not understand the nature of conditionality, 
who with craving, grasping and ignorance foolishly resists this 
process, and who does not engage with it wisely. 


The third kind of dukkha reveals the inherent nature of conditioned 
phenomena, but it also has a psychological dimension. This state of 
imperfection and stress prevents thorough satisfaction with conditioned 
phenomena and continually causes suffering for a person who relates to 
things with craving, grasping and ignorance.? {161} 


The meaning of this third kind of dukkha is thus all-inclusive. It cor- 
responds with the meaning of dukkha in the Three Characteristics ('all 
conditioned things are dukkha’). The pressure and instability inherent in 
things may lead to the dukkha of the Four Noble Truths, whereby craving, 
grasping, and ignorance come to fruition as suffering, and whereby the 
five aggregates of nature develop into the five aggregates of clinging of 
human beings. 


In this context, one can include the three kinds of feeling (vedana): 
pleasure (sukha), pain (dukkha), and neutral feeling (upekkha). Painful 
feeling (dukkha-vedana) is part of the first kind of dukkha: dukkha-dukkhata. 
Pleasant feeling (sukha-vedana) is introduced in the second factor of 
viparinama-dukkhata. Although neutral feeling (or ‘equanimity’) escapes 
the first two factors, it is included in the final factor of sankhara-dukkhata. 
Even equanimity is ephemeral, transient, and subject to causes and condi- 
tions. If one is enchanted by equanimity and wishes to indulge in it, one 
cannot escape the dukkha of conditioned phenomena. The commentaries 
elaborate by stating that neutral feeling (upekkha-vedana), along with 
all other formations in the three planes of existence (tebhümaka) are 
sankhara-dukkhata, as they are oppressed by arising and dissolution. In 


*°The three aspects of sankhára-dukkhatà are: (1) stress, conflict, oppression, unrest, 
imperfection; (2) unsatisfactoriness; and (3) state of being liable to suffering. 
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sum, all three kinds of feeling are incorporated in these three kinds of 
dukkha. 


The teaching of Dependent Origination reveals how dynamics inherent 
in nature develop into human problems as a consequence of ignorance, 
craving, and clinging. At the same time, these natural dynamics reveal 
how the interrelatedness of phenomena takes the form of a stream. Vari- 
ous aspects of this stream may be distinguished: conditioned phenomena 
are interrelated; they exist dependent on other conditioned phenomena; 
they are inconstant, not remaining the same even for an instant; they are 
not autonomous - they have no true ‘self’; and they have no first cause. 


Seen from another angle, the way in which phenomena manifest in the 
world - as appearing, growing, and declining - reveals their fluid nature. 
This fluid nature exists because things are made up of interrelated com- 
ponents. The stream of phenomena flows on because all of its compon- 
ents are unstable, inconstant, and without true substance. The particular 
features of interdependent processes both point to the impossibility of a 
first cause and also allow for the manifestation of distinct fluid entities. 


If things were to truly possess a ‘self’, they would be stable. If things 
were stable, even for a moment, they would by definition not be mutually 
dependent, and there would be no fluid entities. But, without a stream 
of interdependent phenomena, nature would not exist in the way it does. 
A 'self' or fixed substance within phenomena would render true causal 
interactions impossible. Because all things are impermanent, inconstant, 
subject to decay, insubstantial, and interconnected, there is a stream of 
conditions manifesting as distinct natural phenomena. 


The Pali term for impermanence and instability is aniccata. The term 
for oppression through birth and decay, for inherent stress, conflict and 
imperfection, is dukkhatd. The term for ‘selflessness’ or insubstantiality 
- the absence of any internal or external essence or agent that dictates 
things according to desire - is anattata. The teaching of Dependent Orig- 
ination reveals these three characteristics and describes the interrelated 
sequence of phenomena. {162} 


The process of Dependent Origination applies to both material things 
(rüpa-dhamma) and to immaterial things (nàma-dhamma), to both the 
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material world and to human life, which is comprised of both physical 
and mental attributes. This process manifests as particular laws of nature, 
namely: (1) dhamma-niyama: the general law of cause and effect; (2) 
utu-niydma: laws of the material world (physical laws); (3) bija-niyama: 
laws governing living things, including genetics (biological laws); (4) citta- 
niyama: laws governing the workings of the mind (psychological laws); 
and (5) kamma-niyama: law of ‘karma’ (intentional action; karmic laws)”, 
which determines human wellbeing and is directly linked to ethics. 


Again, all natural processes, including the dynamics of karma, are 
possible because things are impermanent and insubstantial. This fact may 
be at odds with how people commonly feel. Yet if things were permanent, 
stable, and possessed a solid core, none of the above laws of nature would 
hold true. Also, these laws confirm that there is no first cause for things, 
no creator God. 


Conditioned things arise dependent on causes and they are interre- 
lated; they have no fixed core. A bed, to take a simple example, is com- 
posed of various parts which have been assembled following a prescribed 
plan; there exists no essential substance of the bed apart from these 
components. Taking them apart, the bed no longer exists; there exists 
merely a notion of ‘bed’, which is a thought in the mind. Even particular 
notions do not exist in isolation, but are connected to other concepts. The 
notion of a ‘bed’ only has significance in relation to the notions of ‘lying 
down’, a ‘level plane’, ‘position’, ‘space’, etc. 


People’s awareness and understanding of particular designations is 
linked to their understanding of the relational factors of that particular 
entity. But when recognition of the object has been made, habitual 
attachment in the form of craving and grasping leads the person to be 
convinced of the object’s substantiality. The object is separated from 


*ITrans.: Pali: kamma; Sanskrit: karma. There are many misunderstandings of the 
Buddhist concept of karma. As a case in point, note the first two definitions of 
karma in ‘Collins Concise Dictionary, Fourth Edition 1999’: 1. Hinduism, Buddhism. 
the principle of retributive justice determining a person’s state of life and state 
of his reincarnations as the effect of his past deeds; 2. destiny or fate. Hopefully, 
this text will demonstrate and explain just how remote these definitions are from 
the original Buddhist connotations. 
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its relational context and true discernment of the object is obstructed. 
Selfishness and possessiveness come to the fore. 


As mentioned above, things do not have a ‘first cause’ or original source. 
Tracing back the causes and conditions ad infinitum, one still cannot find 
a first cause. There is a strong impulse in people, however, to seek an 
original source for phenomena, and as a consequence they assign undue 
importance to particular entities. This impulse to find a source conflicts 
with the truth, and the notions associated with whatever is taken as a 
source become a form of ‘perceptual aberration’ (safifid-vipalldsa). 


People abandon their inquiry into causality too soon. A correct invest- 
igation would go on to inquire into the cause of what is being taken as the 
source and conclude that this line of inquiry is endless. Things exist in 
mutual dependence, and therefore there is no ‘first cause’. Indeed, one 
can pose the question: Why is it necessary for things to originate from a 
primal source? {163} 


The belief in a creator God is equally at odds with nature. This belief 
stems from the observation and common assumption that human beings 
are responsible for producing things like tools, implements and crafts; 
therefore, everything in the universe must also have a creator. 


The logic of this reasoning, however, is flawed. People separate the act 
of production from the natural context of conditionality. In fact, human 
production is only one aspect of conditionality. In the act of production, 
humans are one factor among many in a conditional process, all of which 
combine to reach a desired result. The distinction here from a purely 
material process is that mental factors (e.g. ‘desire’) accompanied by 
intention also play a role. But these mental factors must combine with 
other factors in a conditional process to bring about a desired end. For 
example, when building a house, a person influences other factors to 
bring about completion. If humans were above the conditional process, 
they could build a house out of thin air, but this is impossible. Creation, 
therefore, is not separate from conditionality, and since all conditioned 
things exist as parts of an ongoing causal process, a creator God plays no 
role at any stage. 
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Another line of reasoning that contradicts the truth and is similar 
to the idea of a 'first cause' is the idea that in the beginning there was 
nothing. This idea is connected to and stems from a belief in self: the 
identification with composite parts that comprise an individual form. A 
person establishes a notion of self and attaches to this notion. In addition, 
he may believe that originally this self did not exist, but rather came into 
being at a later time. 


This limited way of thinking, of getting stuck on an object and not 
having a fluid outlook on things, is an attachment to conventional labels 
and a misunderstanding of conventional truth. It lies behind the need to 
find a first cause or creator God as the source of all phenomena, giving 
rise to such conflicting ideas as how can something immortal produce 
something that is mortal or how can transient things spring from the 
eternal? Apropos the causal, interrelated flow of phenomena, there is 
no need to speak of an enduring or a temporary ‘self’, unless one is 
referring to 'conventional truth' (sammati-sacca). Again, one can ask why 
is it necessary to have nothing before something can exist? 


In any case, speculation on such topics as a ‘first cause’ and a creator 
God is considered to be of little value in Buddha-Dhamma because it is 
irrelevant to the practical application of the teachings for bringing about 
true spiritual wellbeing. Even though these philosophical considerations 
can lead to a broad worldview, as shown above, they can be passed over 
since a focus on practical application leads to the same benefits. Attention 
here, therefore, should be on applying the teachings to everyday life. 
{164} 


As mentioned earlier, human beings are comprised of the five aggre- 
gates. Nothing exists separately from these aggregates, dwelling either 
inside them or out. Nothing owns or controls the aggregates and governs 
life. The five aggregates function according to Dependent Origination; 
they are part of the interrelated flow of conditions. All of the components 
in this process are unstable; they all arise and pass away, and they condi- 
tion further arising and decay. The interdependency of the components 
enables there to be a causal process and continual stream of formations. 
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The five aggregates are marked by the three universal characteristics 
(tilakkhana): (1) they are impermanent and unstable, subject to constant 
arising and passing away (= aniccatà); (2) they are continually oppressed 
by arising and dissolution; they inevitably produce suffering for one who 
engages with them by way of ignorance and attachment (= dukkhata); and 
(3) they are void of any substantial essence or self that is able to dictate 
things according to desire (= anattata). 


These five aggregates, perpetually shifting and inherently insubstan- 
tial, follow their own nature and proceed according to the flow of interre- 
lated conditions. Unawakened human beings, however, make the mistake 
of resisting this flow by identifying with certain phenomena. They then 
want this imagined ‘fixed entity’ to last or proceed ina desired fashion. At 
the same time, the eddying currents within the flow of conditions conflict 
with desire, causing stress and increasing desire and attachment. When 
desire is thwarted, the struggle to establish, control, and stabilize an iden- 
tity becomes more intense, which results in ever greater disappointment, 
anguish, and despair. 


A dim understanding of truth may lead a person to conclude that 
change is inescapable and that one’s cherished ‘self’ may disappear, but 
this consideration only leads to firmer attachment intertwined with deep- 
seated anxiety. Such a state of mind is comprised of three defilements: 
avijja (ignorance of the truth; the mistaken belief in a ‘self’); tanha (the 
wish for this surmised ‘self’ to be or not to be in a particular way); and 
upadana (grasping; binding this ‘self’ to things). These defilements are 
deeply embedded in the mind and they control the behaviour of human 
beings, overtly or covertly. They mould people's personalities and shape 
their destiny. It is fair to say they are the source of suffering for all 
unawakened people. 


The preceding paragraphs have revealed a conflict between two dis- 
tinct processes: 


1. The course of life that is governed by the law of the Three Charac- 
teristics (anicca, dukkha and anatta), which is a fixed law of nature. 
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It manifests as birth, aging and death, both in an ordinary and a 
deeper sense." 


2. Ignorance of the course of life; the mistaken belief in a stable, 
enduring 'self' and a subsequent attachment, accompanied by fear 
and anxiety. {165} 


The conflict is between laws of nature and a mistaken self-view, 
between the causal dynamics in nature and people's desires. People 
construct a self which then impedes the flow of nature. When people's 
desires are unsound or thwarted, the result is suffering in its various mani- 
festations. This results in a life of ignorance, attachment, enslavement, 
resistance to nature, and misery. 


Conventionally speaking, the second process comprises two ‘selves’. 
First is the ‘self’ or ‘entity’ within nature that changes according to causes 
and conditions. Although no true ‘self’ exists, it is possible to separate and 
distinguish one natural dynamic or flow from others, and for practical 
purposes one can assign a conventional label of ‘self’ to each individual 
dynamic. Second is a false ‘self’, a ‘fixed entity’, which one imagines to 
be real and clings to with ignorance, craving and grasping. The first ‘self’, 
the dynamic entity, is not a cause for attachment. But the second ‘self’, 
which is superimposed on the first ‘self’, is defined by attachment; it is 
inevitably undermined by the nature of the first ‘self’ and thus causes 
suffering. 


A life of ignorance and attachment instils fear and anxiety in the heart, 
affects behaviour, and makes people unwitting slaves to their desires. 
It increases selfishness (a perpetual search for personal gratification), 
possessiveness, and a lack of consideration for others.” 


In order to reinforce and affirm their desires, people latch onto and 
identify with those views, opinions, doctrines, belief systems, etc., that 
meet the needs of and accord with desire. They cherish and cling to 


”Trans.: here, the author is referring to the different interpretations of Dependent 
Origination, as describing both the physical death of a human being and the birth 
and death occurring in each moment of life. 


?Clinging to sensuality: kamupadana. 
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these views, etc. as if protecting their very selves. As a result, they build 
a barrier that prevents them from accessing the truth: they hide from 
the truth. This rigidity of mind means that their critical faculties are 
impaired. And it can give rise to obstinacy - an inability to tolerate or 
listen to the views of others.” 


When people establish ideas, views, and beliefs on what is good, what 
should be achieved, and what is the proper way to reach desired goals, 
they behave accordingly, and they observe corresponding traditions and 
customs. Their behaviour may even be naive or irrational as a result; 
they may act simply out of an attachment to such traditions and customs, 
possessing only a faint understanding of the causal relationship of the 
factors involved. Hence, they lack a clear understanding of cause and 
effect. {166} 


This is reflected in the lives of some religious seekers, who uphold 
various ascetic traditions and practices with great intensity, believing 
that such behaviour will guarantee liberation, realization, or a passage 
to heaven. They then go on to criticize and look down on other people as 
a consequence of these established practices.” 


At the same time, on a deeper level, such people are worried about 
the preservation of their cherished ‘self’, which is a fabricated concept. 
Although they do not really know what or where this assumed self is, 
they still lug it around and protect it. And because they fear that at any 
moment the self may perish, they grab after whatever provides a sense of 
self-affirmation, however obscure such things may be. Life thus becomes 
restricted and their wellbeing is shaped by the fortunes of this so-called 
‘self’? 


These repercussions do not merely affect the individual: the conflict 
and suffering extends outwards, causing social conflict. All social prob- 
lems created by human beings stem from a life of ignorance and attach- 
ment. 


*4Clinging to views: ditthupādāna. 


*Clinging to virtuous conduct (clinging to precepts and religious practices): 
silabbatupadana. 


*°Clinging to the ego-belief: attavadupadana. 
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The detailed presentation of Dependent Origination outlines the origin 
of a life of suffering; it outlines the origin of a sense of self, which inev- 
itably results in suffering. Breaking the chain of Dependent Origination 
is to end a life of suffering, to eradicate all suffering arising from a ‘self’. 
This leads to a life of wisdom, non-attachment, freedom, and harmony 


with nature. 


A life of wisdom - of direct knowledge of the truth - entails deriving 
benefit from one's relationship to nature, which is equivalent to living 
in harmony with it. To live in harmony with nature is to live freely and 
with non-attachment: an escape from craving and grasping. And a life 
of non-attachment relies on a knowledge of conditionality, along with an 
appropriate relationship to things. 


Buddhist teachings do not recognize a supernatural entity existing 
above nature and having power over it. If something were to exist bey- 
ond nature - to transcend nature - then by definition it could have no 
influence over nature. Whatever is involved in nature is a part of nature. 
{167} Natural phenomena exist according to causes and conditions; they 
do notarise haphazardly. All amazing occurrences that appear as miracles 
or marvels arise from and proceed according to causes and conditions. 
We call these events miracles because the causes and conditions remain 
hidden; as soon as the causes and conditions are known, the sense of 
wonder disappears. The terms 'supernatural' and 'preternatural' are 
merely ways of speaking; they do not refer to some entity that exists apart 


from nature. 


A related subject is the distinction between ‘man’ and ‘nature’. The 
expressions ‘man and nature’ or ‘humans control nature’ are simply fig- 
ures of speech. In fact, human beings are one part of nature, and humans 
can control nature only to the extent that they exist as one condition 
within it, influencing subsequent conditions and giving rise to particular 
results. 


What is unique in the case of human interaction is the involvement of 
mental conditions, including volition, and therefore the term ‘creation’ 
is used for human activities. But all the elements in the act of creation 
are, without exception, conditional factors. Human beings are unable to 
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create anything out of thin air or in isolation, as somehow separate from 
the conditional process. When humans understand the requisite condi- 
tions leading to desired results, they enter the process as one determinant 
factor, shaping other conditions to reach a desired end. 


There are two stages to successful interaction: the first is knowledge 
and the second is to act as a condition for subsequent conditions. The 
initial stage, equivalent to wisdom, is essential. With wisdom, one can 
engage with things according to one’s wishes. A wise engagement with 
things entails benefiting from one’s relationship to nature, or even con- 
trolling nature, and this benefit extends to a person’s relationship to both 
material things and the mind. Because human beings and nature exist in 
a mutual relationship, to live wisely is to live in harmony with nature. 
With wisdom, one has control over one’s mental faculties, control over 
one’s mind: one has control over oneself. 


A life of wisdom has two dimensions: internally, wise individuals are 
calm, clear and joyous. When encountering pleasant objects, they are not 
seduced or reckless. When separated from delightful objects, they are 
not upset or despondent. They do not entrust their happiness to material 
things by allowing them to govern their lives. And externally, they are 
fluent and agile; they are prepared to engage with things appropriately 
and reasonably. There are no inner attachments or fixations that cause 
obstruction, prejudice, or confusion. {168} 


The following words by the Buddha demonstrate the difference 
between a life of attachment and a life of wisdom: 


Bhikkhus, the uninstructed worldling feels a pleasant feeling, a 
painful feeling, and a neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling. The 
instructed noble disciple too feels a pleasant feeling, a painful 
feeling, and a neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling. In this case, 
bhikkhus, what is the distinction, the disparity, the difference 
between the instructed noble disciple and the uninstructed world- 
ling? 


Bhikkhus, when the uninstructed worldling is contacted by a pain- 
ful feeling, he grieves and laments; he weeps beating his breast 
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and becomes distraught. He feels two feelings - bodily feeling and 
mental feeling. Suppose an archer were to strike a man with an 
arrow, and then strike him afterwards with a second arrow, so that 
the man would feel a feeling caused by two arrows. So too, when 
the uninstructed worldling is contacted by a painful feeling ... he 
feels two feelings - a bodily one and a mental one. 


Being contacted by that painful feeling, he harbours aversion 
towards it. When he harbours aversion towards painful feeling, 
the underlying tendency to aversion towards painful feeling lies 
behind this. Being contacted by painful feeling, he seeks delight 
in sense pleasure." For what reason? Because the uninstructed 
worldling does not know of any escape from painful feeling other 
than by sense pleasure. When he seeks delight in sensual pleasure, 
the underlying tendency to lust for pleasant feeling lies behind this. 
He does not understand as it really is the origin and the passing 
away, the gratification, the danger, and the escape in the case of 
these feelings. When he does not understand these things, the 
underlying tendency to ignorance in regard to neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant feeling lies behind this. 


If he feels a pleasant feeling, he feels it as one bound. If he feels a 
painful feeling, he feels it as one bound. If he feels a neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant felling, he feels it as one bound. This, bhikkhus, is 
called an uninstructed worldling who is bound? by birth, aging and 
death; who is bound by sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair; 
who is bound by suffering, I say. (169) 


Bhikkhus, when the instructed noble disciple is contacted by a 
painful feeling, he does not grieve or lament. He does not weep 
beating his breast and become distraught. He feels one feeling - 
a bodily feeling, not a mental feeling. Suppose an archer were to 
strike a man with one arrow, but the second arrow would miss the 
mark, so that the man would feel a feeling caused by one arrow only. 
So too, when the instructed noble disciple is contacted by a painful 
feeling ... he feels one feeling - a bodily one, not a mental one. 
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Being contacted by that painful feeling, he harbours no aversion 
towards it. Since he harbours no aversion towards painful feeling, 
the underlying tendency to aversion towards painful feeling does 
not lie behind this. Being contacted by painful feeling, he does not 
seek delight in sensual pleasure. For what reason? Because the 
instructed noble disciple knows of an escape from painful feeling 
other than sensual pleasure. Since he does not seek delight in sen- 
sual pleasure, the underlying tendency to lust for pleasant feeling 
does not lie behind this. He understands as it really is the origin 
and the passing away, the gratification, the danger, and the escape 
in the case of these feelings. Since he understands these things, the 
underlying tendency to ignorance in regard to neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant feeling does not lie behind this. 


If he feels a pleasant feeling, he feels it detached. If he feels a 
painful feeling, he feels it detached. If he feels a neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant felling, he feels it detached. This, bhikkhus, is called a 
noble disciple who is free from birth, aging and death; who is free 
from sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair; who is free from 
suffering, I say. 


This, bhikkhus, is the distinction, the disparity, the difference 
between the instructed noble disciple and the uninstructed world- 
ling. 


S. IV. 207-210. 


The preceding section emphasizes knowing things as they are, know- 
ing what to revise and what to cultivate in the heart, and knowing what 
is gained by such revision and cultivation. The proper conduct in relation 
to revision and cultivation is a matter of practical application, which will 
be addressed below. {170} 


?7 Sensual pleasure (kama-sukha): happiness that gratifies desire by way of the five 
senses. A basic example is the pleasure sought by gambling, drinking alcohol, 
and other immoderate amusements. 


28 Saññutta = ‘bound’, ‘attached’, ‘associated with’. ‘Bound by defilement’, see: SA. III. 
77. 
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4.5 ORTHODOX EXPLANATION 


The orthodox explanation of Dependent Origination is detailed and intric- 
ate. Its study requires extensive knowledge of the texts and of the Pali 
language.” Much of that material is beyond the scope of this book and 
here a basic summary must suffice. 


A. FAcTORS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


(1) Avijja — (2) sankhara — (3) vififiana — (4) nàma-rüpa — (5) 
salayatana — (6) phassa — (7) vedanà — (8) tanha — (9) upadana > 
(10) bhava — (11) jati — (12) jaramarana-soka-parideva-dukkha 
-domanassa-upayasa = dukkha-samudaya (origin of suffering). 


The cessation of suffering follows the same sequence. 


The cyclical nature of Dependent Origination may be illustrated as 
shown on Figure 4.1. {171} 


B. DEFINITIONS 


First, here are basic and literal definitions for these twelve factors? 


1. Avijja: ignorance; ignorance of truth; a lack of clear understanding. 

2. Sankhara: mental formations; volitional formations; volition and all 
mental phenomena stored in the mind. 

3. Vififiana: consciousness; knowledge based on cognition. 

4. Nama-rüpa: mental and physical phenomena; the mind and body. 

5. Salayatana: the six sense bases; the six doorways of cognition: the eye, 


ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. 


6. Phassa: cognition; contact between the sense bases (ayantana), the 
sense objects (arammana), and consciousness (vififidna). 


?$ee the Paccayakara-Vibhanga: Vbh. 135-92; Vism. 517-86; VbhA. 129-213; Comp.: 
Paccayaparicchedo. 


For these definitions, see, e.g.: S. II. 2-4; Vbh. 135-8. For further explanations, see 
the references in the Visuddhimagga and the Vibanga-Atthakatha quoted above. 
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Figure 4.1: The Cycle of Dependent Origination 
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7. Vedaná: feeling; the sensation of pleasure, pain, and neutral feeling. 


8. Tanhà: craving (for sense pleasure, for becoming, and for non- 
existence). 


9. Upadana: grasping; clinging; appropriation. 


10. Bhava: becoming; state of existence; mode of being; collective results 
of volitional action (kamma). 


11. Jati: birth; the manifestation of the aggregates clung to as self. 


12. Jaramarana: aging-and-death; the decline of the faculties and dissolu- 
tion of the aggregates. 
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Second, here are the formal, doctrinal definitions: 


of suffering, and the way leading to the cessation of suffering (the 
Four Noble Truths), and according to the Abhidhamma, ignorance 
of the past, the future, the past and future, and Dependent Origina- 
tion.?! 


2. Sankhara: Bodily volition (kaya-sankhára), verbal volition (vaci- 
sankhdara), and mental volition (citta-sankhara),** and according 
to the Abhidhamma, meritorious volition (pufifiabhisankhara), 
demeritorious volition (apufifiabhisankhara), and imperturbability- 
producing volition (anefijabhisankhara).? 


3. Vififiana: the six kinds of consciousness: eye-consciousness (cakkhu- 
vififiana), ear-consciousness (sota-vififiana), nose-consciousness 
(ghana-vififiana), tongue-consciousness (jivha-vififiana), body- 
consciousness (kaya-vififiana), and mind-consciousness (mano- 
vififiana).** 


4. Nàma-rüpa: ‘mind’: feeling (vedana), perception (safifa), intention 
(cetana), contact (phassa), and attention (manasikara); and ‘body’: 
the four great elements (mahabhita) and form that depends on 


>!Pubbanta, aparanta, and pubbantdaparanta (the past, the future, and the past and 
future), see: Dhs. 195-6. 


? Kāya-sańkhāra = bodily volition (kaya-saficetaná); the twenty volitional formations 
by way of the body (the eight wholesome volitions of the sensuous sphere and the 
twelve unwholesome volitions). Vaci-sankhara = verbal volition (vaci-saficetana); 
the twenty volitional formations by way of speech (as above). Citta-sankhara = 
mental volition (mano-saficetana); the twenty-nine volitional formations of the 
mind door (mano-dvara), which have not yet manifested as a bodily or verbal 
medium of communication (vififiatti). 


P Pufifiabhisankhara (wholesomeness that ‘shapes’ the course of life) = the thirteen 
wholesome intentions (eight intentions of the sensuous sphere - kamavacara - 
and five intentions of the fine-material sphere - rüpávacara). Apufifiabhisankhara 
(unwholesomeness that shapes the course of life) - the twelve unwholesome 
intentions of the sensuous sphere. Anefijabhisankhara (state of stability that 
shapes the course of life) - the four wholesome intentions of the four formless 
spheres (arüpa-vacara). 


*“For a more detailed description see Appendix 9. 
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these four great elements. The Abhidhamma defines ‘name’ as 
the feeling aggregate (vedana-khandha), the perception aggregate 
(safifia-khandha), and the volitional formation aggregate (sankhara- 
khandha).*° 


5. Saldyatana: the six sense bases: eye (cakkhu), ear (sota), nose (ghana), 
tongue (jivha), body (kaya), and mind (mano). {172} 


6. Phassa: the six kinds of contact, by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind.*° 


7. Vedana: the six kinds of feeling: feeling arising from contact by way 
of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind.? 


8. Tanhà: the six kinds of craving: craving for forms (riipa-tanha), 
craving for sounds (sadda-tanha), craving for smells (gandha- 
tanha), craving for tastes (rasa-tanha), craving for tactile objects 
(photthabba-tanha), and craving for mind objects (dhamma-tanha).*® 


9. Upadana: the four kinds of grasping: kamupadana (grasping onto 
sensuality: to forms, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile objects); 
ditthupadana (grasping onto views, ideals, theories, and beliefs); 
silabbatupadana (grasping onto rules and practices, believing that 
in themselves they lead to spiritual purity); and attavadupadana 
(grasping onto ‘self’; creating a false idea of self and then clinging 
to this idea). 


See the appendix to chapter 1, on the five aggregates. 


*°Phassa is the contact between the internal sense base, the external sense object, 
and the consciousness of that particular sense faculty. 


V Feeling can be divided into three kinds: pleasant, painful, and neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant, or into five kinds: pleasant bodily feeling, painful bodily feeling, 
pleasant mental feeling, painful mental feeling, and equanimity - upekkha. 


*8Craving can be divided into three kinds: kama-tanhd (craving for gratification 
by way of the five senses; delight in sensuality); bhava-tanha (craving for eternal 
life; desire associated with an eternalist view); and vibhava-tanhd (craving for 
extinction; desire associated with an annihilationist view). Multiplying these 
three kinds of craving with the six kinds mentioned above yields eighteen kinds; 
multiplying these eighteen with the pair of external and internal fields yields 
thirty-six; multiplying these thirty-six with the three periods of time (past, 
present and future) yields one hundred and eight (A. II. 212-13). 
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10. Bhava: the three spheres of existence: the sense-sphere (kama- 
bhava), the fine-material sphere (rüpa-bhava); and the immaterial 
sphere (arüpa-bhava). Alternatively: (1) the sphere of ‘karma’ 
(kamma-bhava) - the active process of becoming (equivalent to 
meritorious volition, demeritorious volition, and imperturbability- 
producing volition; see sankhara, above), and (2) the passive process 
of becoming (uppatti-bhava)*’, equivalent to the sense sphere, 
the fine-material sphere, the immaterial sphere, the sphere of 
perception (safifid-bhava), the sphere of nonperception (asaññā- 
bhava), the sphere of neither-perception-nor-nonperception 
(nevasafifianasafifia-bhava), the sphere of one-constituent being 
(ekavokara-bhava), the sphere of four-constituent being (catuvokàára- 
bhava), and the sphere of five-constituent being (paricavokara- 


bhava).*° 


11. Jati: the birth of the five aggregates; the arising of the sense spheres 
(ayatana). Alternatively, ‘the arising of these various phenomena.” 


12. Jarámarana: jarà (aging; weakening of the faculties), and marana 
(death; the breaking up of the aggregates; an end of the ‘life faculty’ 
- jivitindriya). Alternatively, ‘the degeneration and dissolution of 


these various phenomena.'? 


C. GENERAL EXPLANATIONS 


Here are several examples that give a brief and simple explanation for 
these factors of Dependent Origination: 


Asava — avijjà: The belief that going to heaven is the highest happiness; 
the belief that killing others will bring happiness; the belief that 


Trans.: also known as ‘rebirth-process becoming’. 


" Uppatti-bhava is a term from the Abhidhamma (e.g. Vbh. 137); in the later suttas 
the term used is patisandhipuna-bhava (see: Nd. II. 17, 50). 


“The last of these definitions, ‘the arising of these various phenomena’, is used to 
explain Dependent Origination in the context of a single mind moment, following 
the teachings at: Vbh. 145, 159, 191. 


“For this alternative definition, see the preceding footnote. 
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suicide will bring happiness; the belief that birth as a Brahma 
god will bring immortality; the belief that heaven is reached by 
making propitiatory offerings; the belief that Nibbana is reached by 
undertaking austerities; the belief that there is a presently existing 
self that will be reborn as a result of certain actions; the belief that 
nothing exists after death. Thence: 


— Sankhara: Thinking and inclining in the direction of, or in accord 
with, such beliefs (above); conceiving modes of conduct and action 
(kamma) based on such thoughts and intentions; these actions may 
be good (pufifia), bad (apufifia or papa), or ‘imperturbable’ (anefija - 
see dnefijabhisankhara, above). Thence: 


— Virifiána: Awareness and cognition of sense impressions that specific- 
ally conform to such intentions. A consciousness with particu- 
lar qualities is generated. {173} At death, the force of volitional 
formations (sankhara) - of created karma - induces rebirth-linking 
consciousness (patisandhi-vififiana), with appropriate properties, to 
take rebirth in a plane of existence suited to it. 


— Nama-ripa: Birth leads to a body and a life that is prepared to perform 
subsequent karma. There arise the body aggregate (rüpa-khandha), 
the feeling aggregate (vedana-khandha), the perception aggregate 
(safifia-khandha), and the volitional formation aggregate (sankhara- 
khandha), which possess the properties and deficiencies endowed 
in them by the force of previously generated karma. These aggre- 
gates are also conditioned by the nature of the particular plane of 
existence, depending on birth say as a human being, an animal, or 
a celestial being. 


— Salayatana: In order to respond to the external world, to enable cog- 
nition, and to satisfy personal needs there must be a channel for 
associating with the external world. With the support of ‘mind-and- 
body’ (nàma-rüpa), life proceeds according to the force of karma 
(‘karmic momentum’) to the point where there arise the six senses: 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and the mind which cognizes 
internal phenomena. 
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— Phassa: Cognition takes place by the contact or coming together of 
three factors: the internal sense bases (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
and mind), the external sense objects (sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tactile objects, and mind objects), and consciousness (eye-, ear-, 
nose-, tongue-, body-, and mind-consciousness). With cognition: 


— Vedana: There arises feeling (or ‘sensation’), either as pleasure (sukha- 
vedanà), pain (dukkha-vedand), or a neutral feeling (adukkhamasukha- 
vedanà or upekkhd-vedana). For unawakened beings, the process 
does not end here; as a consequence: 


— Tanha: When experiencing pleasure, there is delight, covetousness, and 
greed. When experiencing pain or discomfort, there is aversion, 
annoyance, and hostility. A person is agitated and wishes for the 
feeling to disappear. He wishes to escape from the painful object, 
seeking to replace it with a pleasurable one. Alternatively, a person 
experiences a neutral feeling, of indifference, which is a subtle 
feeling classified as a form of pleasure, since there is no aversion. 
It is a mild feeling of ease. Thence: 


— Upadana: When desire is heightened, there is grasping. A person 
becomes attached to and preoccupied with an object. Before an 
object is acquired there is craving; after the object is acquired 
there is grasping. Grasping is not confined to desirable sense 
objects (kamupadana), but extends to associated views and opinions 
(ditthupadana), to ways of practice for acquiring desired objects 
(silabbatupadana), and to a sense of self (attavadupadana). These 
different forms of grasping are linked. As a consequence, there is: 


— Bhava: The intention to act in response to the aforementioned grasping. 
This intention, which conforms to the specific craving and grasp- 
ing, leads to the entire range of behaviour (the active process of 
becoming - kamma-bhava), as good, bad, or 'imperturbable' (anefija). 
For example, a person may wish to go to heaven and believes 
that certain actions will lead to this end, and thus performs these 
actions. At the same time, he or she prepares the 'conditions for 
existence' - the five aggregates - that will appear in the state of 
existence befitting that karma (the passive process of becoming - 
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uppatti-bhava). When creation of karma operates in this way, at the 
moment when a lifespan ends, the force of the accumulated karma 
(kamma-bhava) impels the next stage of the cycle: {174} 


— Jati: Starting with rebirth-linking consciousness (patisandhi-vififiana), 
which conforms to the ‘karmic momentum’, there is birth in a 
realm of existence appropriate to that karma. The five aggregates 
arise and life begins: ‘mind-and- body’, the six sense bases, contact, 
and feeling arise and the wheel of Dependent Origination continues. 
With birth, there is certain to be: 


— Jaramarana: Deterioration and destruction of life. For unawakened 
people, aging and death are constantly felt as threatening and 
oppressive, both overtly and subconsciously. Therefore, in the life 
of ordinary people, aging and death are linked to: 


.. Soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upayasa (sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief, and despair), which collectively are referred to as ‘suf- 
fering’. The concluding line of Dependent Origination is thus: ‘Such 
is the origin of this whole mass of suffering.’ 


As Dependent Origination exists as a cycle, this stage of sorrow, etc. 
is not the end. In fact, this collection of qualities becomes another 
important factor causing the cycle to rotate further. Sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief, and despair reveal the existence of mental impurities called 
dsava that fester in the heart. 


There are four such impurities or ‘taints’: 


1. Kamasava: The desire for gratification by way of the five senses and 
by way of the mind; 


2. Ditthasava: The holding fast to certain beliefs, like ‘I am the body’ 
or ‘this body is mine’; 


3. Bhavásava: Satisfaction in a particular state of existence, consider- 
ing it superior, precious, and happy; the wish that one can abide in 
such a state and experience joy forever; 


4. Avijjasava: Ignorance of things as they truly are. 
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Aging and death are the marks of decline and decay, and they run 
counter to these mental impurities. For example, in regard to sensuality, 
aging and death lead people to feel that they will be separated from 
pleasurable, desired sense objects. In regard to views, when one identifies 
with the body, one grieves when it changes. In regard to ‘becoming’, one 
fears that one will miss the opportunity to abide in a desired state of 
existence. And in regard to ignorance, one lacks basic understanding, of 
say the nature of aging and the proper course of conduct in relation to it. 
When a person who lacks proper understanding thinks of or encounters 
aging and death, he or she experiences fear and gloom and behaves in 
a misguided way. The 'taints' thus act as fuel, giving rise to sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair the moment a person contacts aging 
and death. 


Sorrow, lamentation, etc., also reveal mental obscurity. Whenever 
these negative emotions are present, the mind is dim and dull. When one 
of these mind states arises, it is accompanied by ignorance, as confirmed 
by the Visuddhimagga: 


Sorrow, pain, grief and despair are inseparable from ignorance, and 
lamentation is found in one who is deluded. So when these are 
established, ignorance is established; Vism. 576. 


This is how ignorance should be understood to be established by 
sorrow and so on; Vism. 577. 


As long as these [sorrow, etc.] go on occurring so long does ignor- 


ance occur. Vism. 529. 


Therefore it is said: ‘With the arising of the taints there is the arising 
of ignorance’, M. I. 54. 


One can conclude that for unawakened persons, aging and death, with 
their retinue of sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair, are a condi- 
tion for the arising of ignorance, providing the next link in the cycle of 
Dependent Origination, without interruption. {175} 


Several important points may be made concerning the previous expla- 


nations: 
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(1) The cycle of Dependent Origination as explained above is usually 
called the ‘wheel of becoming’ (bhava-cakka) or the ‘wheel of rebirth’ 
(sarnsdra-cakka), and it covers three distinct lifetimes: ignorance (avijja) 
and volitional formations (sankhara) comprise one lifespan; consciousness 
vififiana) to becoming (bhava) comprise another lifespan; and birth (jati) 
and aging-and-death (jarà-marana; along with sorrow, lamentation, etc.) 
comprise a third lifespan. By determining the middle interval (conscious- 
ness to becoming) as the present life, the three stages (containing twelve 
factors) can be connected to three periods of time: 


1. Past life = ignorance and volitional formations. 


2. Present life = consciousness, mind-and-body, the six sense bases, 
contact, feeling, craving, grasping, and becoming. 


3. Future life = birth and aging-and-death (with sorrow, lamentation, 


etc.). 


(2) In this three-life division, the present life is considered the prin- 
cipal period of time. The relationship of the past to the present is only 
viewed in the light of causal factors; the results manifesting in the present 
are traced back to the causes in the past (past causes — present results). 
Similarly, the view to the future pertains to results; present causes are 
linked to future results (present causes — future results). Therefore, only 
the present contains both results and causes; this relationship of cause 
and effect can be depicted as four stages:? 


1. Past causes (atita-hetu) - ignorance and volitional formations. 


2. Present results (pacuppanna-phala) = consciousness, mind-and- 
body, the six sense bases, contact, and feeling. 


3. Present causes (pacuppanna-hetu) - craving, grasping, and becom- 


ing. 


“These are called the four ‘classifications’ (sangaha) or the four ‘groups’ (sankhepa). 
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4. Future results (anagata-phala) = birth and aging-and-death (with 


sorrow, lamentation, etc.). 


(3) From the explanations of each factor above, it is evident that some 
definitions for these factors overlap or correspond with one another. The 
factors can thus be grouped as follows: 


1. Ignorance (avijjà) corresponds with craving and grasping (tanha 
and upadana): 


In the general explanations of ignorance above it is clear that 
craving (tanha) and grasping (upadana), especially grasping onto a 
sense of self, are inherent in each example. When a person does not 
understand the truth and mistakenly identifies with a ‘self’, there 
will be selfish desires and attachments. In the phrase, ‘With the 
arising of the taints there is the arising of ignorance’, the taints 
of sense-desire, becoming, and views (kamdsava, bhavasava, and 
ditthdsava) are all connected to craving and grasping. Therefore, 
whenever ignorance is mentioned, there is always a link to craving 


and grasping. 


Similarly, in the explanations of craving and grasping there is 
always a link to ignorance. When there is an identification with 
‘self’, there is craving and grasping. The many forms of selfishness 
stem from not knowing the truth of conditioned phenomena. The 
more people generate desire and attachment, the more impaired 
are their critical faculties. They increasingly fail to apply mindful- 
ness and wisdom, and their true discernment of things decreases. 
{176} 


Therefore, ignorance as a past cause and craving and grasping as 
present causes have essentially the same meaning. The reason 
ignorance is used in the past and craving and grasping are used in 
the present is to show the chief determining factors in different 
sections of the cycle. 


2. Volitional formations (sankhdara) corresponds with becoming 
(bhava): 
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The definitions for sankhara and bhava are almost identical. The 
difference lies in the principal agent that is emphasized or in the 
range of focus. The definition for sankhara emphasizes intention, 
which is the principal agent behind action (kamma). The definition 
for bhava is broader, distinguishing between the active process 
of becoming (kamma-bhava) and the passive process of becoming 
(uppatti-bhava). The active process of becoming also has intention 
as the principal agent (like sankhara), but the term kamma-bhava has 
a wider meaning than sankhdara, encompassing the entire range of 
human behaviour. The passive process of becoming refers to the 
five aggregates, arising from the active process of becoming. 


3. Consciousness (vififidna) to feeling (vedana) corresponds with birth 
and aging-and-death (jati and jaramarana; and sorrow, lamentation, 
etc.): 


The factors of consciousness to feeling refer to results in this 
life. The reason these factors are listed in detail here is to show 
how present resultant factors interact and produce present causal 
factors, which then lead to future results. 


Birth and aging-and-death, as future results, demonstrate that 
when present causal factors exist, there will inevitably be future 
results. Jati and jaramarana are here used only as a summary, refer- 
ring to the arising and ceasing of consciousness, mind-and-body, 
the six sense bases, contact, and feeling. And they are used to 
emphasize the arising of suffering, to reveal the point linking the 
process to the beginning (at ignorance). Therefore, the factors of 
consciousness to feeling and the dual factors of birth and aging- 
and-death are essentially the same and can be used interchange- 
ably. 


By integrating these matching definitions, each stage in the group of 
four causes and results (see above) comprises five factors: 


1. Five past causes: ignorance, volitional formations, craving, grasp- 
ing, and becoming. 
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2. Five present results: consciousness, mind-and-body, the six sense 
bases, contact and feeling (= birth and aging-and-death). 


3. Five present causes: ignorance, volitional formations, craving, 
grasping, and becoming. 


4. Five future results: consciousness, mind-and-body, the six sense 
bases, contact and feeling (= birth and aging-and-death). 


Compiled in this way, these factors are known as the twenty 'condi- 
tions' (akara). 


(4) In accord with the preceding definitions, it is possible to classify 
the twelve factors of Dependent Origination into three groups, which are 
called the three rounds (vatta): 


1. Ignorance, craving, grasping are defilements (kilesa). They are the 
causes behind thinking and acting. This group is called the round 
of defilement (kilesa-vatta). 


2. Volitional formations and becoming (i.e. the active process of 
becoming - kamma-bhava) refer to actions (kamma) that shape the 
course of life. They are known as the round of intentional action 
(kamma-vatta). 


3. Consciousness, mind-and-body, the six sense bases, contact and 
feeling are results (vipaka). They are the fruits of karma, and 
become the conditions for producing subsequent defilements. Col- 
lectively, they are known as the round of results (vipaka-vatta). 
{177} 


The relationship between these three rounds can be illustrated as 
shown at Figure 4.2. 


These three rounds are depicted in the commentaries. They are a 
simple, down-to-earth way of explaining Dependent Origination and the 
round of rebirth. For example, a person may act prompted by defilement 
in order to acquire a desired object. If the result of this action is a 
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Figure 4.2: Rounds of Defilements, Actions and Results 
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pleasurable feeling, desire is increased, leading to further actions and 
results. If, however, a person’s actions do not lead to the desired object, 
the result is an unpleasant feeling; a defilement in the form of anger arises, 
which becomes an additional result of the person’s actions. 


(5) As mental defilements are the source of various forms of karma, 
shaping the course of life, defilements are thus designated as the begin- 
ning of the cycle. Following this designation, there are two starting points 
to the cycle, known as the two roots (müla) of the wheel of becoming 
(bhava-cakka): 


1. Ignorance is the starting point from the past, influencing the 
present up to feeling. 


2. Craving is the starting point in the present, resulting from feeling 
and influencing the future up to aging and death. 
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NOTE 4.1: Two Roors 


The commentaries state the different purposes for distinguishing and 
explaining these two ‘roots’: avijjd refers to people who are opinion- 
ated (ditthi-carita); tanhà refers to people who are greedy (tanha-carita). 
Alternatively, the section with ignorance as root is used to eliminate an 
annihilationist view, whereas the section with craving as root is used to 
eliminate the eternalist view; or, the former section refers to beings who 
dwell in the womb, while the latter refers to spontaneously born beings. 
See: Vism. 578. 


As mentioned earlier, these two factors are the prominent defilements 
in each respective stage: ignorance follows from sorrow, lamentation, etc., 
while craving follows from feeling (see Note 4.1). 


In reference to rebirth, the orthodox explanation distinguishes 
between the case wherein ignorance is prominent and that wherein crav- 
ing is prominent, as follows: 


Ignorance is a primary agent causing beings to be reborn in a bad 
destination (duggati). When ignorance dominates the mind, people are 
unable to distinguish between good and evil, right and wrong, helpful and 
harmful. They tend to act in a deluded and unprincipled way, opening the 
door to serious misconduct. 


The craving for existence (bhava-tanha), on the other hand, induces 
people to be born in good destinations (sugati). When such craving leads 
the way, people tend to focus on the good qualities of life. When thinking 
of the future, they want to be born in heaven or to be reborn as a Brahma. 
In this life they seek wealth, honour, and fame. {178} 


Prompted by such desire driven by a craving for existence, they cal- 
culate and act to achieve their goal. In order to become a Brahma they 
develop jhana, in order to go to heaven they are generous and morally 
upright, in order to be wealthy they diligently earn money, or in order to 
seek honour they are charitable. With this care and effort they are able 
to perform good deeds better than someone dwelling in ignorance. 


Although ignorance and craving are designated as ‘starting points’, 
they are not a ‘first cause’: 
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Bhikkhus, the beginning point of ignorance is not apparent, so 
that one may say: ‘Ignorance was not before; it has since come to 
be.’ Concerning this matter, I say: ‘Indeed, with this as condition, 


ignorance is apparent." 


A. V. 113; Vism. 525. 


There is an identical passage concerning craving for existence: 


Bhikkhus, the beginning point of craving for existence is not appar- 
ent, so that one may say: 'Craving for existence was not before; it 
has since come to be.’ Concerning this matter, I say: ‘Indeed, with 


this as condition, craving for existence is apparent.” 


A. V. 116; Vism. 525. 


The following passage addresses both ignorance and craving as 'root 


causes": 


Bhikkhus, for the fool, obstructed by ignorance and bound by crav- 
ing, this body has thereby originated. As a result, there is this pair 
of conditions, of body and external name-and-form. Dependent on 
this pair there is contact by way of only six sense bases. The fool 
contacts by way of these sense bases, or by way of one among them, 
and thus experiences pleasure and pain.* 


S. II. 23-4. 


(6) The interconnection between the factors of Dependent Origination 
corresponds to the connections collectively known as the twenty-four 
'supports' (paccaya), following the explanation in the Abhidhamma." 


“Following from this passage, ignorance is said to have the five hindrances 
(nivarana) as ‘nourishment’. [Trans.: see the section: ‘Breaking the Cycle’.] 


“The nourishment for bhava-tanhá is ignorance. 


“STrans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi posits that ‘external name-and-form’ here represents 
the entire field of experience available to consciousness; see n. 48, p. 740, ‘The 
Connected Discourses of the Buddha’, Wisdom Press. 


“’Patthana (Pali Canon volumes 40-45); the explanation is called the Patthana-naya. 
See also Comp.: Paccayaparicchedo, Patthananayo. 
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Moreover, each factor can be expanded upon. For example, conscious- 
ness (or the mind) can be analyzed according to its quality (as wholesome 
or unwholesome), its level, and its destination in a particular state of 
existence. Similarly, form (rüpa) can be analyzed according to different 
types, properties, and states of existence. 


It does not seem necessary here to present these twenty-four supports 
orthe elaborate details for each factor. Readers who take a special interest 
may investigate these matters directly in the Abhidhamma texts. {179} 


The preceding explanations can be illustrated as shown on Figures 4.3 
and 4.4. 
Figure 4.3: Past, Present and Future as Stages 
Past 


Present Future 


i i 
Cause l Result Cause l Result 
i i l 


Birth, Aging and Death ... (Ignorance) Volitional Consciousness ... Feeling 


Formations 


> Vipaka > Defilements > Kamma 


> Vipaka > 


Cycle (Vatta) Cycle (Vatta) 


Note: The section on causal factors corresponds to ‘origin’ (samudaya) 
in the Four Noble Truths, because these factors are the agents of suffering. 
The section on results corresponds with ‘suffering’ (dukkha) in the Four 
Noble Truths. {180} 


Alternatively, the section on causes is called active-process becoming 
(kamma-bhava), because this process generates causes. The section on 
results is called the passive process of becoming (uppatti-bhava), because 
this process contains results. 


There are three ‘links’ (sandhi) between cause (hetu) and effect (phala): 
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Figure 4.4: Past, Present and Future as a Cycle 


* (the first) cause-effect link (hetuphala-sandhi); 
* the effect-cause link (phalahetu-sandhi); and 


* (the second) cause-effect link (hetuphala-sandhi). 


4.6 APPLICATION IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


The previous explanations are the traditional, orthodox explanations; 
they are found in the commentaries and have been passed down through 
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the ages. These explanations emphasize the round of rebirth (sarnsara- 
vatta): the passing from one life to another. They demonstrate the 
connection between three lifetimes: the past, the present, and the future, 
and they have been developed into a fixed, strictly-defined system. 


Some people are not content with these explanations and wish to 
define Dependent Origination in the context of everyday life. They cite 
explanations in the Abhidhamma and the commentaries that describe the 
entire sequence of Dependent Origination arising in a single moment.*® 
They can draw upon the same scriptural passages referred to in the 
orthodox explanations to support their own interpretation. Moreover, 
they can find evidence in other texts to substantiate their claims. As will 
be seen below, this alternate explanation has interesting and distinctive 
features. 


There are many justifications for this alternate explanation. For 
example, the end of suffering for an arahant occurs in this very life; he 
or she does not need to die first in order to achieve this state of peace. An 
arahant is not reborn: there is no aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, etc. 
ina future life. Even in this life, an arahant experiences no sorrow, lament- 
ation, etc. The complete cycle of Dependent Origination in relation to 
the arising (or ceasing) of suffering occurs in the present time; one need 
not trace back to a previous life or wait for a future life. And whenever 
one understands the presently occurring cycle, one also understands the 
cycles incorporating the past and future, because these respective cycles 
are all essentially the same. 


The following teachings by the Buddha are referred to as corroboration 
for this alternative interpretation: 


Udayin, if someone should recollect his manifold past lives ... then 
either he might ask me a question about the past (pubbanta - past 
life) or I might ask him a question about the past, and he might 


* Vibhanga.: Abhidhammabhajaniya: pp. 138-92; Sammohavinodant: VbhA.: 199- 
213. 


“Tn the orthodox interpretation of Dependent Origination, birth, aging, death, etc. 
are associated with a future life. 
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satisfy my mind with his answer to my question or I might satisfy 
his mind with my answer to his question. If someone with the 
divine eye ... should see beings passing away and reappearing then 
either he might ask me a question about the future (aparanta - 
next life) or I might ask him a question about the future, and he 
might satisfy my mind with his answer to my question or I might 
satisfy his mind with my answer to his question. But let be the past, 
Udayin, let be the future. I shall teach you the Dhamma: when this 
exists, that comes to be; with the arising of this, that arises. When 
this does not exist, that does not come to be; with the cessation of 
this, that ceases. {181} 


M. II. 31-2. 


Bhadraka the headman approached the Blessed One, paid homage 
to him, sat down to one side, and said to him: ‘It would be good, 
venerable sir, if the Blessed One would teach me about the origin 
and the passing away of suffering.’ 


‘If, headman, I were to teach you about the origin and the passing 
away of suffering with reference to the past, saying, 'So it was in 
the past', perplexity and uncertainty about that might arise in you. 
And if I were to teach you about the origin and the passing away of 
suffering with reference to the future, saying, 'So it will be in the 
future', perplexity and uncertainty about that might arise in you. 
Instead, headman, while I am sitting right here, and you are sitting 
right there, I will teach you about the origin and the passing away 
of suffering." 


S. IV. 327. 


Some feelings, Sivaka, arise originating from bile disorders ... ori- 
ginating from phlegm disorders ... originating from wind disorders 
... originating from a combination of causes ... produced by a change 
of climate ... produced by irregular exercise ... caused by assault ... 
produced as the result of karma. How feelings arise originating 
[from the aforementioned causes] one can know for oneself, and 
that is considered to be true in the world. Now when those ascetics 
and brahmins hold such a doctrine and view as this, "Whatever 
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feeling a person experiences, whether it be pleasant or painful, all 
that is caused by what was done in the past',? they overshoot what 
one knows by oneself and they overshoot what is considered to be 
true in the world. Therefore I say that this is wrong on the part of 
those ascetics and brahmins. 


S. IV. 230-31. 


Bhikkhus, what one intends, what one pays attention to, and what 
one thinks about: this becomes a basis for the maintenance of 
consciousness. When there is a basis there is a support for the 
establishing of consciousness. When consciousness is established 
and come to growth, there is the production of future renewed 
existence. When there is the production of future renewed exist- 
ence, future birth, aging-and-death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief, and despair come to be. Such is the origin of this whole mass 
of suffering. 


S. IL. 65. 


Although the alternative explanation of Dependent Origination has 
distinctive features, it does not abandon the definitions contained in the 
standard exposition. Therefore, to understand the alternative explana- 
tion it is useful to define the factors of Dependent Origination in this 
context in a way that is consistent with the standard exposition: (182) 


A. FACTORS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


1. Avijja: ignorance; lack of knowledge; an absence of wisdom; not 
seeing the truth; being misled by conventional reality; ignorance 
inherent in certain beliefs; non-understanding of causality. 


2. Sankhara: volitional activities; thoughts, intentions, deliberations, 
and decisions; to direct one’s thoughts and to seek agreeable 
sense impressions that correspond with one’s temperament, pro- 
clivity, abilities, beliefs and opinions; the ‘fashioning’ of the mind, 
thoughts, and actions by habitual tendencies. 


°°*Caused by what was done in the past’: pubbekata-hetu. 


10. 


11. 
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. Vififiana: consciousness; the awareness of sense impressions: sights, 


sounds, smells, tastes, tangibles, and mental objects, and the aware- 
ness of one's particular state of mind. 


. Nama-rüpa: mind-and-body;! the elements of materiality and 


mentality within the process of cognition; the coordination by all 
components of the body and mind conforming to the arisen state 
of consciousness; the progression and alteration of physical and 
mental factors in accord with the particular state of mind. 


. Salayatana: six sense bases; the functioning of the associated sense 


bases in accord with the specific circumstances. 


. Phassa: contact; cognition of sense objects; the connection between 


consciousness and the outside world. 


. Vedanà: feeling; the sensation of pleasure, pain, or neither-pain- 


nor-pleasure. 


. Tanha: craving; desire; a yearning for pleasant sensations and 


an aversion to painful sensations; the wish to obtain, become, or 
sustain particular states of mind, or the wish for extinction and 
annihilation. 


. Upadana: attachment; grasping; clinging to pleasant or unpleasant 


sensations; engaging with and attaching to things that provide 
such sensations; this attachment leads to an evaluation of things 
according to how they support or gratify craving. 


Bhava: process of becoming; the entire range of behaviour in 
response to craving and grasping (kamma-bhava - active process), 
and the subsequent condition of life (uppatti-bhava - passive pro- 
cess) conforming to craving, grasping and personal behaviour. 


Jati: birth; the arising of self-perception as existing (or not existing) 
in a particular state of life; to occupy this existence and to adopt 
the corresponding behaviour (kamma-bhava) by affirming this exist- 
ence and behaviour as one's own. 


*!Trans.: the author uses the English translation: ‘animated organism’. 
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12. Jara-marana: aging-and-death; decay-and-death; the awareness 
that one will be separated from this state of existence. The feeling 
of being threatened by the loss and decay of such an existence. 
As a consequence people experience the entire range of suffering: 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, despair, stress, annoyance, depres- 


sion, disappointment, anxiety, etc. {183} 


B. PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FACTORS 


1. Ignorance conditions volitional formations: because of not know- 
ing the truth and not wisely investigating different situations, 
people create various mental fabrications: they speculate, fantas- 
ize, and conceptualize in terms of established beliefs, inhibitions, 
and habits, and they then determine how to speak and act. 


2. Volitional formations condition consciousness: when there is 
intention or the determination to engage with something, con- 
sciousness arises: to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to feel, and to 
think about that thing. In particular, intention induces conscious 
awareness to acknowledge and think about the desired object, res- 
ulting in an endless stream of mental proliferation. Intention also 
conditions a person's state of mind, endowing it with particular 
qualities, as positive or negative, virtuous or defiled. 


3. Consciousness conditions mind-and-body: consciousness is accom- 
panied by corresponding physical and mental attributes. Con- 
sciousness functions in conjunction with physical and mental 
factors, such as bodily organs, sensation, perception, and voli- 
tional formations. Moreover, in whatever way consciousness has 
been conditioned, the accompanying physical and mental factors 
function in concert with this consciousness. For example, when 
consciousness has been conditioned by angry volitional formations, 
accompanying perceptions are associated with coarse language, 
insults, and violence. A person's countenance will appear sullen, 
his muscles will be tense, his pulse will quicken, and he will feel 
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stressed. When consciousness is repeatedly conditioned in a par- 
ticular way, a person’s mental and physical attributes develop into 
specific personality traits. 


. Mind-and-body conditions the six sense bases: when mind-and- 
body has been activated in a particular configuration or direction, 
it relies on the support from the sense bases, which supply inform- 
ation or act as channels for behaviour. The sense bases are roused 
to perform their particular duty. 


. The six sense bases condition contact: when the six sense bases 
exist, contact with and cognition of sense objects is possible. Cog- 
nition depends on the individual sense bases. 


. Contact conditions feeling: with contact there must be feeling, 
either pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. 


. Feeling conditions craving: when experiencing a pleasing sense 
object, a person feels delight; he or she becomes attached to that 
object and wants more of it. Consequently, there is craving for 
sense objects (kama-tanha). One wishes to maintain or abide in 
a state where one can further experience the pleasure from that 
object: there arises the craving for becoming (bhava-tanha). When 
experiencing a painful sense object, one feels aversion; one wants 
to escape from or eliminate it. Consequently, there is the craving 
for extinction (vibhava-tanha). And when experiencing a neutral 
object, one is indifferent, indecisive, and deluded. The object is 
experienced as a mild form of pleasure, leading to attachment and 
a desire for more pleasant sensations. {184} 


. Craving conditions grasping: when desire intensifies, it leads to 
attachment. The desire is lodged in the heart anda person is unable 
to let go of it. This gives rise to particular behaviour in relation 
to an object. If one likes the object, one binds oneself to it and 
submits to it; whatever is associated with the object is viewed as 
good; whatever disturbs it is viewed as disturbing one's ’self’. If one 
dislikes an object, one feels as if one is encountering an opponent. 
One feels repulsed by and in conflict with anything associated with 
this object. One sees nothing redeeming about the object and 
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feels personally offended by it. One's behaviour, both in relation 
to pleasing and displeasing objects, reinforces and validates the 
following four things: 


A. objects of sensual gratification (kama), which are acquired or 
lost; 


B. views and understanding of things associated with sense 
objects, including one's views on life and the world (ditthi); 


C. practices, rules and customs (silabbata) maintained for acquir- 
ing and avoiding sense objects; 


D. a sense of a ‘self’ (attavada), which acquires things or is 
impeded. 


Grasping conditions becoming: when there is grasping and particu- 
lar ways of behaving towards objects, people, and states of mind, a 
person generates a corresponding state of existence, both in regard 
to general behaviour (kamma-bhava), beginning with patterns of 
thought, and in regard to personality, which are the mental and 
physical traits of that person's life at that time (uppatti-bhava). 
Examples of this are the distinct behaviour and personality of 
people who seek material wealth, people who seek power, people 
who seek fame, people who seek physical beauty, and people who 
are antisocial. 


Becoming conditions birth: with the arising of a personally occu- 
pied state of existence, there is a sense of ‘self’: a distinct aware- 
ness of abiding in or embodying this state of existence. A person 
believes, for example, that he or she is the owner, the recipient, the 
agent, the winner, or the loser in this state of existence. 


Birth conditions aging-and-death: with the arising of a 'self' that 
occupies a state of existence, it is naturalto experience both growth 
and decline within that state, including a weakening of one's 
strength, a buffeting by various forces, and a threat of impending 
loss. In particular, one is anxious about falling away from this state 
and one continually tries to preserve it. Such waning of strength 
and foreboding of death causes constant grief and suffering. 
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C. EXPANDED EXPLANATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FACTORS 


Avijja — sankhara: By not knowing the truth and not seeing clearly, a 
person creates mental fabrications, speculations, and deliberations. 
For example, a superstitious person may see the reflection of light 
from an animal's eyes and believe he is seeing a ghost; he becomes 
afraid and runs away. In the event that an object is hidden from 
view, a person may spend time guessing and arguing about the 
nature of this object. A person who believes that the gods bestow 
blessings when pleased will offer prayers, entreaties and propiti- 
atory sacrifices to them. {185} A person who does not know the 
true nature of conditioned phenomena, that they are impermanent, 
inconstant, and formed by causal factors, sees them as lovely and 
desirable, and strives to acquire and possess them. 


Sankhara — vififíana: With intention, purpose, and deliberate engagement, 
a consciousness (say of hearing or seeing) arises. On the other 
hand, if one does not pay attention to or engage with an object, 
consciousness does not arise, even if one is within range of the 
object. A person focused on an activity is not distracted by other 
things. For example, someone reading a fascinating book is only 
aware of the book's content; she may not notice loud noises or 
physical discomfort. When intensely searching for something, one 
may not pay attention to surrounding people and objects. People 
will look at an identical object with different intentions and from 
different perspectives. Take for example an empty plot of land: a 
child may see it as a playground, a contractor as a building site, a 
farmer as a plantation, and a manufacturer as a factory site. For 
each of them the land has a different significance. Similarly, one 
will see an object from different perspectives depending on one's 
mood. If one is thinking good thoughts, one notices the positive 
aspects of an object, whereas bad thoughts will lead one to notice 
negative aspects. 


Imagine several objects lying together, which include a bouquet of 
flowers and a knife. A person who loves flowers may only notice 
the flowers, without paying attention to the knife. The stronger the 
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interest is for flowers, the more exclusively the person’s attention 
will dwell on the flowers and the less the person will notice other 
things. Other people may only notice the knife, and they will asso- 
ciate the knife with different things, according to their thoughts 
and aims: a thief may see it as a weapon, a cook as a kitchen utensil, 


and a metal dealer as a source of income. 


Vififiana — nama-rüpa: Consciousness and mind-and-body are mutually 
dependent in the way described by Ven. Sariputta: 


Just as two sheaves of reeds might stand leaning against each other, 
so too, with mind-and-body as condition, consciousness comes to 
be; with consciousness as condition, mind-and-body comes to be 
... If one were to remove one of those sheaves of reeds, the other 
would fall, and if one were to remove the other sheaf, the first would 
fall. So too, with the cessation of mind-and-body comes cessation 
of consciousness; with the cessation of consciousness comes the 
cessation of mind-and-body ... 


S. II. 114. 


In this sense, when there is the arising of consciousness there must 
also be the arising of mind-and-body. When volitional formations con- 
dition consciousness, they also condition mind-and-body. But because 
mind-and-body relies on consciousness to exist - because it is linked to 
and is an attribute of consciousnes - the distinction is made: volitional 
formations condition consciousness, and consciousness conditions mind- 
and-body. Here, there are two important points to be mentioned on how 
consciousness conditions mind-and-body: {186} 


1. When cognizing an object (e.g. a visual form or a sound), a person 
is in fact experiencing mind-and-body.” The presently existing 
object for that person is none other than the presently cognized 
object, and as such it cannot be separated from mind-and-body 


“Here, mind-and-body is defined as body, feeling, perception, and volitional 
formations. 
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experienced in that moment by consciousness. For example, when 
seeing a rose, the rose that exists in that moment is the rose that 
is known through the eye or is known by way of the ‘mind-door’ in 
that moment of consciousness.” It is inseparable from the mental 
concept of a ‘rose’ and from the feeling, perception and other 
volitional formations present in that moment. Thus, consciousness 
and mind-and-body exist together and are mutually supportive. 


2. The attributes of mind-and-body, especially the mental factors, 
correspond to the consciousness on which they depend. When 
a person's thoughts (sankhdara) are wholesome, they condition a 
wholesome consciousness. In that moment the mind is bright and 
consequent physical conduct is also wholesome. When a person 
has bad thoughts, he or she focuses on the negative aspects of 
things; the mind becomes clouded and subsequent physical con- 
duct is strained. 


Accompanying mental and physical factors act in unison with the 
corresponding volitional formations and consciousness. When there is an 
emotion (sankhara) of love, a person is attentive (vififiana) to the positive 
side of things; one's mind is cheerful (nama), one's complexion is bright, 
and one's physical conduct is positive (rüpa). When one is angry one 
focuses on the negative side of things; one's mind is clouded, one's face 
is scowling, and one's behaviour is stressful; all the factors are primed to 


follow this negative line of thought. 


The thoughts and intentions of an athlete at the start of a sporting 
event are absorbed in that activity. His attention is commensurate to his 
interest in the competition. All aspects of his mind and body participating 
in this event are prepared to function accordingly. 


The interrelationship of factors here includes the arising and ceas- 
ing of newly formed physical and mental properties, which shape or 


?Trans.: ‘known through the eye’ here refers to the direct act of seeing. In this 
case, it refers to seeing the colour, shape, etc. of the rose without interpreting 
what is seen as a 'rose'. 'By way of the mind-door' refers to the next stage, in 
which a person cognizes the object. In this case, one recognizes the visual object 
as a ‘rose’. 
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strengthen the personality in line with the corresponding consciousness 
and volitional formations.” This process involving the first three links of 
Dependent Origination is an important stage concerning karma and the 
fruits of karma (vipaka): a small revolution of the cycle is complete (avijja = 
kilesa — sankhàra = kamma — vififiana and nàma-rüpa = vipáka), and begins 
to revolve again from the beginning.” This stage is pivotal in forming 
habits, temperament, understanding, skill, and personality. 


Nàma-rüpa — salayatana: The factors of mind-and-body rely on a know- 


ledge ofthe external world to function, or else they draw on stored 
knowledge for deciding what course of action to take. There- 
fore, the aspects of mind-and-body acting as channels for receiv- 
ing sense impressions, that is, the relevant sense bases, are in a 
state of receptivity and act in unison with the preceding factors 
of Dependent Origination. {187} For example, the sense organs 
(e.g. the eye and ear) of a football player during a match are in a 
heightened state of alertness and are prepared to receive relevant 
sense impressions. Simultaneously, the functionality of the sense 
organs unassociated with this activity is reduced and they are not 
ina state of alertness. While absorbed in playing football a person's 
sense of smell or taste, for example, may be dormant. 


Salayatana — phassa: When the sense bases are engaged and there is the 


conjunction of three things, cognition arises. The three things 
are: one of the six sense bases (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, or 
mind), one of the six corresponding sense objects (sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, tactile objects, or mental objects), and one of the six 
corresponding kinds of consciousness (by way of the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, or mind). 


Phassa — vedana: With the arising of contact, there is inevitably one of the 


three kinds of accompanying feeling: pleasure (sukha-vedana), pain 
(dukkha-vedana), or a neutral feeling (upekkha or adukkhamasukha- 
vedanda). 


>4Note the relationship with ‘becoming’ (bhava). 


See the illustration in the previous section. 
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The third to the seventh factors of Dependent Origination (vififiana to 
vedana) comprise a section called the ‘fruits of karma’, especially factors 
five, six and seven (the six sense bases, contact, and feeling). In them- 
selves, they are neither good nor bad, neither skilful nor unskilful, but 
they act as causes for future good and bad results. 


Vedanà — tanha: When a person experiences a pleasant sensation, he is 
pleased and delighted; he becomes attached and craves for more. 
When a person experiences a painful sensation, he is annoyed; he 
wants the painful object to vanish, he wants to escape from the 
pain, and he searches for a pleasant substitute. When a person 
experiences a neutral sensation, there tends to be apathy and com- 
placency. Neutral sensation is a subtle form of pleasure; it can lead 
to attachment and a yearning for further pleasure. 


There are three kinds of craving (tanha): 
1. Craving for sense pleasure (kama-tanha): the search for grat- 


ification by way of the five senses; desire for acquisition (of 
pleasurable sense objects). 


N 


. Craving for existence (bhava-tanha): desire for things associ- 
ated with particular states of existence, or desire for a state 
of existence (e.g. as a millionaire, a celebrity, or a deva) 
bestowing such coveted things. More profoundly, it is a desire 
to sustain the ‘self’ in a permanent state of existence. 


[ov] 


.Craving for non-existence (vibhava-tanha): the desire to 
escape from an undesirable object or state of existence. This 
craving often manifests as coarse mental states, for example 
apathy, loneliness, boredom, hopelessness, self-hatred, self- 
pity, or a wish for self-annihilation (see Note 4.2). {188} 


Craving has these three manifestations: a desire for sensuality, 
a desire for a pleasant state of existence, and a desire to escape 
from an unpleasant state of existence. When a person's desires 
are thwarted there is a feeling of annoyance, aversion, and ill-will. 
When this reaction is expressed externally it leads to thoughts of 
aggression and violence. 
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Tanha — upadana: when there is desire for an object, a person clings to it. 
The greater the desire the greater the attachment. When a person 
experiences pain and wishes to escape the source of that pain, 
attachment takes the form of hostility. At the same time, there is 
a corresponding degree of attachment to things that one believes 
will gratify desire: to favourable states of existence, to a sense of 
self, to views, practices, and theories that satisfy personal desires, 
and to customs and practices that answer to personal needs. 


Upadana — bhava: grasping is connected to a particular state of existence. 
Attachment involves a process of binding oneself to or identify- 
ing with a state of existence, which either provides desired sense 
objects or helps to escape from undesirable objects. At the same 
time, when there is a desired state of existence, there invariably 
must be undesired states of existence. The state of existence 
grasped on to is called uppatti-bhava (‘passive process of becoming’). 


When there is attachment to a state of existence, one strives to 
sustain certain aspects of this state and to escape from other 
aspects. All of one’s thoughts and actions, however, are propelled 
by grasping; they are influenced by established beliefs, opinions, 
theories, habits, and preferences, and they manifest as behaviour 
corresponding to this grasping. 


Take for example a person who wishes to be reborn as a god: he 
will attach to certain belief systems, traditions, ceremonies, and 
practices that he believes will lead to heaven. He will think and act 
according to these beliefs and as a consequence may even develop 
idiosyncratic behaviour. A person who seeks honour will attach toa 
set of values she believes to be honourable and to a corresponding 
standard of behaviour. Her thoughts, actions and behaviour will 
conform to his attachment. A person who covets an object belong- 
ing to someone else attaches to the idea of ownership and attempts 
to acquire the object. By not discerning the harm in wrong conduct, 
he will think and act out of habit. His initial covetousness may even 
lead him to steal; his wish to be an ‘owner’ results in him becoming 
a ‘thief’. 


Bhava 
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Based on correct or false beliefs, a person responds to situations 
either skilfully or unskilfully. {189} The specific pattern of beha- 
viour driven and shaped by grasping is the active process of becom- 
ing (kamma-bhava). The state of existence resulting from this beha- 
viour, say of being a deva, an honourable person, an owner, or a 
thief, is the passive process of becoming (uppatti-bhava). This state 
of existence may conform to a person’s desires or it may conflict 
with them. 


This section of Dependent Origination is a crucial stage for the 
creation of karma, the receiving of the fruits of karma, and for the 
development of habits and personality. 


— jati: accurately speaking, existence in various states of being is 
equivalent to the five aggregates arising, transforming, and ceas- 
ing. The aggregates possess various properties, which increase or 
decrease according to internal and external conditions. Of all of 
these factors, intention is chief, determining the appearance and 
qualities of the general flow of existence. 


The five aggregates are in constant flux, arising and ceasing in 
every moment. Conventionally speaking, one can say a ‘person’ is 
born, ages, and dies in every moment, as described in the comment- 


aries: 


In the ultimate sense, as the aggregates are arising, declining, 
and passing away, when the Blessed One says: ‘Monk, you are 
born, you are aging, and you are dying in every moment’, it 
should be understood here that, as regards all living beings, 
he has made a reference to the aggregates. 


KhA. 78. 


For unawakened beings, however, there is not simply an arising 
and ceasing of the five aggregates according to a natural process. 
When becoming follows on from grasping, there arises a sense of 
‘self’, the perception of an T, as existing in a particular way, either 
conforming to a person's desires or not? In short, a ‘self’ is born 


“See Appendix 3: ‘Me and Mine’. 
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within that state of existence, as in the former examples of an 


‘owner’, a ‘thief’, or an ‘honourable person’, 


The birth of a ‘self’ is seen clearly in times of personal conflict 
involving strong emotions, for instance in the course of arguments, 
even apparently rational ones. If a person succumbs to mental 
defilement rather than applies wisdom, a distinct sense of self is 
generated, for example: ‘I am in charge’, ‘I am respectable’, ‘he 
is unworthy’, ‘he is inferior’, ‘this is my opinion’, or ‘I am being 
contradicted’. Consequently, the sense of being a certain kind of 
person may be discredited or lost. The birth of a ‘self’ is especially 
distinct at times of aging and death, but as is evident from the next 
link in the cycle, aging and death are only possible because of birth: 


Jati — jaramarana: when there is a ‘self’ existing in a particular way, then 
there is a 'self' that is separated from particular states of existence, 
and a 'self' that is impeded, agitated, diminished, and unfulfilled. 
With the birth of a ‘self’, there is a wish to sustain a desired state of 
existence: a wish for stability and permanence. But the birth of a 
self inevitably brings the end ofthe self. There is a constant threat 
of weakness and loss, producing a fear of disturbance, conflict, and 
death, and leading a person to cling more tightly to that state of 
existence. (190) A fear of death is embedded in people's subcon- 
scious and affects their behaviour. It leads people to grasp after 
desired states of existence, to be intimidated by discomfort, and to 
experience pleasure with anxiety, fearing that it will disappear. 


When the 'self' is born in an undesired state of existence or when 
it is born in a desired state from which it must pass away, the 
various forms of suffering arise: sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair. People suffering in this way are misguided and blinded. 
They vainly seek an escape using methods tainted by ignorance, 
thus continuing the cycle of Dependent Origination.” 


In a competitive world, an ordinary person experiences two kinds 
of ‘success’: there is conventional (sammati) success, with its 
socially agreed-upon definition; and there is the subjective idea 


?7$ee Appendix 4: ‘Birth and Death in the Present Moment’. 
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of success that is held by grasping - the act of ‘becoming’ (bhava). 
It is often the case for people, especially those who are proud, to 
have the thought: ‘I am successful’ (i.e.: ‘I am born into the state 
of being a success’). This is then followed by the thought: ‘But for 
success to be complete, I deserve prestige, praise, recognition and 
reward.’ Success is thus linked to praise, to the failure of others, 
and to a sense of fulfilled ambition. In the moment when the sense 
of success arises along with its related attributes, there is a feeling 
of being fulfilled or unfulfilled. 


With fulfilment comes the feeling of having to firmly attach to 
success, out of fear that the success will disappear and that the 
praise and admiration will wane. When others do not express the 
desired amount of praise, the person feels unhappy, since the sense 
of being a ‘success’ is affected and threatened. One is threatened by 
decay (jara) and by the passing away (marana) from the cherished 
state of success (bhava) along with its attendant benefits. In this 
circumstance, the feelings of disappointment, worry, and despond- 
ency, which have not been uprooted by mindfulness and clear com- 
prehension, preoccupy and entangle people. They become innate 
characteristics, shaping personality, affecting behaviour, and con- 
tinuing the cycle of Dependent Origination. {191} 


The fabricated idea of ‘self’ takes up space in the heart, which 
leads to a sense of confinement and limitation. This feeling of 
limitation induces people to separate themselves from others and 
gives rise to the ideas of ‘me’ and ‘other’. When the sense of self 
becomes further inflated, a person wants to acquire, to accomplish, 
and to impress others. But the sense of self must be checked and 
suppressed by people themselves. If people are overly egotistical 
or follow desires without restraint, external conflict arises. Such 
unrestrained behaviour also leads to a loss of vitality, by increasing 
the power of desire and a sense of personal inadequacy. Overall 
conflict is thus augmented and contentment decreases. There is 
then no satisfaction and each moment is an opportunity for stress 


to arise. 
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NOTE 4.2: THREE KINDS OF CRAVING 


There are two or three conflicting ways of translating these three kinds 
of craving, especially the second and third kinds (see, e.g.: Vbh. 365; 
Vism. 567-8). Some scholars associate bhava-tanha with a life-instinct or 
life-wish, and associate vibhava-tanha with a death-instinct or death-wish, 
corresponding to the psychological terminology of Sigmund Freud (see: 
M. O'C. Walshe, Buddhism for Today, George Allen and Unwin, London, © 
1962, pp. 37-40). One very clear definition for bhava-tanhà and vibhava- 
tanha is found at It. 43-4. See Appendix 8 for more on this subject. 


D. EXAMPLES FROM EVERYDAY LIFE 


Tom and Ben are students and intimate friends; everyday at school they 
great each other cheerfully. One day Tom sees Ben and greets him in a 
friendly manner, but Ben frowns and does not reply. As a consequence 
Tom gets angry and stops speaking with Ben. In this situation the process 
occurs in this way: 


1. Ignorance: Tom does not know the reasons behind Ben's bad mood 
and he does not reflect with wisdom to work out the truth of the 
situation. Ben may be upset about something or have an unresolved 
problem. 


2. Volitional formations: Tom forms various ideas corresponding to 
his personal habits and opinions. He speculates about what Ben 
must be thinking or feeling, and mental defilements may make Tom 
feel confused, angry or offended. 


3. Consciousness: in his disturbed state, Tom notices those of Ben's 
actions that fuel and confirm his current prejudices and interprets 
them accordingly. And the more he does this, the more convinced 
he is that he is right. Tom finds all of Ben's expressions and actions 


annoying. 


4. Mind-and-body: the various aspects of Tom's mind and body - 
feelings, thoughts, mental states, facial expressions, gestures, etc. 
- manifest as symptoms of anger and conceit. The physical and 
mental factors that arise match consciousness. 
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5. Six sense bases: the sense bases involved in this situation are alert 
and fully primed. 


6. Contact: there is contact (particularly eye or ear contact) with 
those characteristics and traits of Ben that are particularly pro- 
nounced or arresting, for example sullenness, unresponsiveness, 


and apparent scorn and disrespect. 
7. Feeling: a feeling of discomfort, stress, pain, or sadness. 


8. Craving: a desire for the destruction and end of the discomforting, 
oppressive sense impressions. {192} 


9. Grasping: Tom grasps onto the idea that Ben’s behaviour is delib- 
erately aimed at him and that the issue must somehow be sorted 
out. 


10. Becoming: Tom’s behaviour is conditioned by grasping. His beha- 
viour (kamma-bhava) is adversarial; his existence at this moment 
(uppatti-bhava) is as an adversary. 


11. Birth: Tom embraces this existence as an adversary. He clearly sees 
himself as Ben’s foe. He separates ‘me’ and ‘him’, and identifies 
himself as one who must confront Ben. 


12. Aging-and-death: the ‘self’ arising in this state of conflict is sus- 
tained by various perceptions, for example as being a person who 
is able, skilled, honourable, dignified, or successful. These qualities, 
however, have opposing qualities, say of inferiority, failure, dishon- 
our, or defeat. As soon as the desired ‘self’ arises it is threatened by 
the possibility of turning into its opposite. 


Tom may not be able to sustain the identity of a skilled and effective 
adversary; rather he may become weak and unable to defend his honour. 
Suffering continually assails him. It ranges from the fear that he will not 
get what he wants, the tension and worry involved in the search for a 
desired state of being, right up to the disappointment if he is unsuccess- 
ful. And even in the case that he is successful, a waning of enjoyment 
inevitably follows. This suffering envelops and overshadows the mind, 
conditioning further ignorance and another turning of the wheel. 
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This suffering is like a festering wound, which steadily releases toxins; 
it causes problems for the person and for others, affects behaviour, and 
shapes the entire course of life. In the above example, Tom may be 
unhappy all day, be unable to concentrate on his studies, act and speak 
badly towards others, and cause further conflicts. 


If Tom were to respond correctly from the beginning, this cycle of prob- 
lems would not occur. When Ben does not smile or return his greeting, 
Tom would reflect with wisdom that Ben may have encountered some 
trouble; perhaps he was scolded by one of the teachers, is short of money, 
or is suffering from some other unresolved issue. Thinking in this way 
he will not be upset; rather, his heart will remain spacious and full of 
compassion. He may inquire after the cause, comfort Ben, help him find 
a solution to the problem, or simply allow Ben to have some quiet time to 
himself. 


Even if a negative cycle begins to turn there is an opportunity to make 
amends. Say the cycle has reached contact (phassa), where Tom is aware of 
Ben's unpleasant behaviour and Tom begins to suffer as a result. Tom can 
give rise to mindfulness instead of falling victim to an ensuing craving for 
escape (vibhava-tanha). By considering the situation, wisdom severs the 
cycle and Tom experiences Ben's actions in a new way. Tom uses reason 
to reflect on Ben's actions and on his own appropriate response. Tom's 
mind will be clear and free from stress, and he will think of ways to help 
his friend. {193} 


The arising of wisdom brings freedom to the mind; no ‘self’ is fab- 
ricated that is prone to disturbance. Apart from not creating personal 
problems, wisdom gives rise to the compassionate wish to reduce others' 
suffering. This has the opposite effect from ignorance, which leads to the 
‘wheel of rebirth’ (sarisara), to craving and attachment, and to a restricted 
sense of ‘self’ which is subject to pain and has far-reaching consequences. 
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At this point let us review some important aspects of Dependent Orig- 


ination: 


* The entire process of Dependent Origination described above 
occurs rapidly - it is completed in an instant. For example, a 
student who has failed his exams, a person who has lost a loved 
one, or a person who sees his beloved with another partner may 
be anguished, frightened, or in shock; he may even scream or 
faint. The stronger the attachment and importance bestowed on 
something, the more intense the reaction. 


The conditional factors need not follow a set temporal sequence. 
In a similar manner, a piece of chalk, a blackboard, a clean surface, 
and the act of writing are all conditions for written words (on the 


blackboard). 


The teaching of Dependent Origination emphasizes an understand- 
ing of a natural law - a process found in nature - for discerning 
the source of problems and the specific points that require correc- 
tion. The details of that correction - the methods of practice - are 
not directly connected to the teaching of Dependent Origination, 
but are matters related to the ‘Path’ (magga) or the ‘Middle Way’ 
(majjhima-patipada).°® 


Some of the former examples are superficial and lack subtlety, espe- 
cially those illustrating the link between ignorance and volitional forma- 
tions, the link between craving and clinging, and the link in which sorrow, 
lamentation, etc. induce a further rotation of the cycle. Some of the 
examples describing ignorance are limited to specific circumstances - 
they are not matters present in each moment of life. This may lead some 
people to think that ordinary people can live much of their lives without 
ignorance or that Dependent Origination does not give a true account of 
daily life. Therefore, it is important to provide a clearer, more detailed 
explanation of some of the difficult points. 


*SDiscussed in Part II of Buddhadhamma. 
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E. DEEPER EXPLANATIONS 


When encountering an object or a situation, people normally interpret it, 
create ideas about it, and respond to it influenced by the following four 
predispositions or subconscious impulses: 


1. Kama: the desire for gratification by way of the five senses. 


2. Bhava: the desire for or anxiety over self-existence; the desire to be 
a particular way and to maintain a desired state of existence. 


3. Ditthi: habitual views, beliefs, doctrines and theories that are 
attached to and cherished. 


4, Avijja: delusion; ignorance; a lack of true awareness and compre- 
hension of causes, effects, meanings, values, and objectives, and of 
the natural relationship between things or between events; a lack of 
discernment of the law of causality; the mistaken view that a ‘self’ 
acts and is acted upon; an understanding of things conditioned by 
personal conjecture or mental fabrication. {194} 


These four predispositions, especially factors three and four, are con- 
nected. When one does not clearly understand the truth (avijja), one tends 
to act in accord with habitual views, beliefs, ideas and concepts (ditthi), 
many of which one assimilates from society. Factors three and four also 
influence factors one and two: ignorance and socially conditioned views 
determine and control people's thoughts and actions - what they like, 
what they need, and how they seek satisfaction; they lie buried in a 
person's subconscious and dictate behaviour without the person being 
aware of them. 


It is a common perception that people act entirely out of free will, but 
this is a delusion. If one investigates closely and asks what people really 
want, why they want these things, and why they follow a particular course 
of action, one sees that there is no real freedom of choice for most people. 
Their behaviour is conditioned by their upbringing and education, by 
culture, by religious beliefs, and by social conventions. They choose and 
act within the confines of these social factors; even if they depart from 
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NOTE 4.3: THE FOUR TAINTS 


The four taints are known as kamasava, bhavasava, ditthasava, and 
avijjdsava, respectively. This group of four taints is found in the Abhi- 
dhamma; in the suttas only three are mentioned - ditthdsava does not 
appear. Ditthasava is an intermediate factor between avijjasava and 
bhavasava: it relies on ignorance to be established and it expresses itself 
through the taint of becoming. Three asava: see e.g. D. II. 81; S. IV. 256. 
Four dsava: see e.g. Vbh. 373-4. Alternative English translations for asava 
are: ‘inflowing impulses’, ‘influxes’, ‘biases’, and ‘cankers’. The four taints 
are sometimes referred to as the taint of sense-gratification, the taint of 
becoming (or of ‘self-centred pursuits’), the taint of views, and the taint of 
ignorance, respectively. MA. I. 67 claims that ditthasava is incorporated 
into bhavasava because the desire for existence or the attachment to 
jhana, for instance, is linked to an eternalist or an annihilationist view. 
See more material at: Nd. II. 7; DA. III. 999; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Verafijakandavannana. 


usual (i.e. ‘normal’) forms of behaviour, they still use these factors as a 
standard for comparison. 


All the things that ordinary people identify with lie within the frame- 
work of these four predispositions (and are part of the five aggregates). 
Apart from being absent of any real ‘substance’ or ‘self’, these things exert 
an unrelenting power over people, who, while under their sway, have no 
independence. 


These four predispositions are called asava, often translated as 'efflu- 
ent' or 'outflow' - something that leaks out; or as 'taint' - something that 
‘festers’ and ‘ferments’ in the heart. (See Note 4.3.) These defilements 
leak out and stain the mind when a person encounters sense objects. 
Whenever a person contacts something by way of the senses or thinks 
of something, these 'asavas' permeate and contaminate the mind. One's 
experience of sense objects is not guided by wisdom, but is mediated by 
the taints.” This state of affairs prevents objective knowing and leads to 
continual problems. (195) 


These taints govern unenlightened people's behaviour, including their 
thoughts and actions, without people being aware of them. They are the 


5Trans.: from this point on I will refer to the asavas as the ‘taints’. 
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agents behind the basic mistake of viewing things as ‘me’ or ‘mine’, which 
is the most fundamental level of ignorance. They are the starting point 
for Dependent Origination: when there is the arising of the taints, there 
is the arising of ignorance. Ignorance is then the condition for volitional 
formations, by which people act with a deluded sense of ‘self’. Similarly, 
one can say that people are not free because their behaviour is ruled by 
unrecognized volitional impulses. 


One definition for ignorance is a lack of discernment of the three 
universal characteristics, especially the quality of nonself. A person is 
unaware that the things considered to be a ‘being’, a ‘person’, a ‘self’, 
‘me’, and ‘you’, etc., exist as a stream of myriad physical and mental 
components that are interrelated and mutually dependent. The continual 
arising and dissolution of these components causes this stream to per- 
petually change shape. People exist as a collection of thoughts, desires, 
habits, inclinations, opinions, values, perceptions, insights, and beliefs 
(both irrational, erroneous beliefs and well-grounded, correct beliefs). 
These thoughts, etc. are the result of cultural transmission, education, 
and ongoing responses both to internal events and to one’s environment. 


When people are unaware of this fact, they identify with one or another 
of these components. Through such self-identification, these things 
deceive and subjugate people; they lead one to see things in the context 
of a ‘self’ and to believe that one is a free agent behind action. 


At this point, let us look at another link that is difficult to understand: 
the link between craving and clinging, which is similarly a stage involving 
mental impurity. 


The three kinds of craving mentioned earlier are all expressions of a 
single form of basic craving, which all unawakened people possess. This 
craving is evident when one investigates the deeper workings of the 
mind, beginning with its lack of understanding of the interdependent 
relationship of things. This misunderstanding produces the distorted 
sense of ‘self’, which in turn generates an underlying desire for existence 
- the desire for this illusory 'self' to exist forever. 


The desire for existence is not abstract, but is connected to the desire 
for sense objects: a person desires existence in order to experience 
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desirable objects and to gratify sense desire. People want to ‘be’ because 
they want to ‘get’. The desire for sense objects amplifies the desire for 
existence. 


When the desire for existence is strong but a person does not acquire 
desirable sense objects, however, the reaction is a state of existence 
(bhava) that is unsatisfactory, objectionable, and unendurable. The per- 
son then wants this state of existence to end. But as soon as there is a 
desire for extinction the desire for acquisition resurfaces, since there is 
the fear that with extinction one may not experience desired pleasure; 
the desire for existence thus follows in its wake. {196} 


The same process occurs when one acquires an object of desire but not 
to a satisfactory degree, or when one acquires an object but one starts 
to desire something else. The most basic and all-encompassing desire 
is the desire for more. One finds that human beings are perpetually 
searching for a happiness that surpasses the happiness they are currently 
experiencing. Unawakened beings constantly miss or forsake the present 
moment. People find the present moment hard to endure; they want to 
escape from it and seek a more gratifying state of existence. The desire to 
get, the desire to be, and the desire to cease existing, thus continually spin 
around in a vortex within the lives of ordinary people. Because this cycle 
is subtle and occurs in every moment, people are not aware that they are 
constantly struggling to escape from the previous moment and to seek 
gratification from each subsequent moment. 


Craving stems from ignorance: because people do not understand the 
interdependent nature of things, a fundamental error occurs. They see 
things either as substantial, as possessing a stable and permanent core or 
self,” or see things as existing for a period of time in a stable, substantial 
way and then dissolving.“ 


© An 'eternalist' view (sassata-ditthi). 


€ An 'annihilationist view (uccheda-ditthi). Both this and the eternalist view are 
mistaken views of ‘self’ but in different forms. The first is obvious, but the second 
is described as follows: a person believes that an object has a distinct core or self 
and believes that this essence or 'self' is cut short and perishes. See the following 
section on ‘Dependent Origination and the Middle Way’. 
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All unawakened people hold these two views in subtle degrees, and 
hence are subject to the three kinds of craving. Because of the deluded 
and deep-seated view that things possess a permanent, solid ‘self’, there 
arises the craving for existence. And because of ignorance and doubt, 
there arises the competing view that things possess a solid substance, but 
that this substance or 'self' perishes and disappears. Consequently, there 
arises the craving for extinction. 


These two wrong views give the opportunity for craving to arise. If 
a person understands the fluid, interdependent nature of things, there 
can be no permanent, solid ‘self’, nor can there be a real, objective ‘self’ 
that dissolves and disappears. Neither craving for being nor craving for 
extinction has any foundation to stand on. Craving for sense pleasure also 
results from these two wrong views: fearing that the 'self' or the pleasure 
may disappear, people anxiously search for personal gratification. And 
because they see things as permanent and solid, they grab onto things in 
order to reinforce a sense of stability. 


On a coarse level, craving manifests as the search for sensual pleasure 
and for situations providing such pleasure, or as boredom with pleasures 
already acquired. People who have no inner independence feel tedium 
and agitation when they are unable to experience gratifying sense objects. 
They constantly search around for new forms of pleasure to escape their 
disquiet and discomfort. When they do not get what they want they 
feel disappointment, discouragement, and self-loathing. Their happiness 
and unhappiness are entirely dependent on external conditions. Time 
without stimulation or activity then becomes a punishment or a misfor- 
tune. {197} 


Boredom, depression, loneliness, and discontentment increase both 
for the individual and in society, even though there is an increase of 
stimulating objects, and the search for stimulation becomes more crude 
and passionate. A deeper inspection reveals that problems like drug abuse 
and teenage delinquency stem from a lack of patience, boredom, and the 
wish to escape from the state of existence one is born into in that moment. 


The mental impurity resulting from craving is grasping (upadana), of 
which there are four kinds: 
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1. Kamupddana: grasping onto sensuality;®* as a consequence of crav- 
ing, the mind firmly attaches to desired objects. When one acquires 
a desired object, one attaches to it because one wishes for further 
gratification and because one fears separation. Attachment arises 
when a person experiences a moment of gratification and then 
wishes to repeat the experience, or else when desired objects do 
not provide gratification. Loss or disappointment may then lead 
to greater fixation and longing. Although objects of desire do not 
truly belong to people, they try to persuade themselves that in 
some way they do possess them. The minds of ordinary people 
are therefore constantly tangled up with desirable objects and it 
is difficult for them to reach objectivity, security, and freedom. 


2. Ditthupddana: grasping onto views; the desire for something to 
exist or to be eradicated produces biased views and beliefs, which 
correspond to people's desires. The search for gratification leads 
people to grasp onto teachings, theories, philosophical doctrines, 
etc. that serve and minister to their desire. When people attach 
to a view, then they appropriate it and identify with it. Apart from 
thinking and acting in accord with such a view, they feel personally 
threatened whenever they encounter an opposing view. They feel 
this opposing view may diminish, weaken, or destroy their ‘self’ 
in some way, and they therefore feel the need to defend their 
cherished view in order to maintain dignity. This reaction produces 
conflict, narrow-mindedness, and obstructed wisdom. They are 
unable to truly benefit from new ideas and teachings, and they are 
unable to advance their knowledge in an optimal way.” 


3. Silabbatupadana: grasping onto moral precepts and religious prac- 
tices. The desire for acquisition and existence, the ungrounded 
fear of the dissolution of the self, and the attachment to views and 
doctrines all lead to correspondingly superstitious behaviour in the 
face of those things considered sacred and promising fulfilment, 


The term kama has two definitions: (1) objects that gratify desire by way of the 
five senses, and (2) the desire for these objects. 


“The most basic views conforming to craving are the two views of eternalism and 
annihilationism, along with views directly related to these two. 
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even when people cannot rationally understand the link between 
these things and desired results. {198} 


The firm belief in a self manifests externally as an unyielding 
attachment to behaviour, rules, practices, customs, traditions, reli- 
gious ceremonies, and established institutions, without an aware- 
ness of their meaning, objectives and value. As a consequence, 
human beings create such rules, customs, etc. to limit and confine 
themselves. They end up becoming narrow-minded and obstinate, 
and they find it difficult to improve themselves and truly take 
advantage of what they experience. 


The following passage from the late Ven. Buddhadasa Bhikkhu™ 
may clarify this attachment to rules and practices: 


When a person upholds a moral precept or follows a 
teaching without applying reasoned awareness, he simply 
assumes that this action possesses some kind of sacred 
power, which will naturally produce positive results. Such a 
person acts merely by following forms, customs, 
conventions, and scriptures passed down by society, without 
understanding their true meaning. Because he repeats these 
actions until they become a habit, attachment becomes 
more pronounced. This form of grasping varies from the 
second form, which is a grasping onto mistaken views and 
opinions. This third form is very hard to rectify - it is a 
grasping onto spiritual practices and their external 
manifestations. 


Ven. Buddhadasa (Ariyanandamuni); ‘The Teachings of Buddhism’; 
Suvijanna Press, 1955; p. 60. 


4. Attavadupddana: grasping onto the concept of self. The mistaken 
belief in a true, substantial self is native to the unawakened mind. 
This belief is reinforced by linguistic conventions, which lead 
people to see things as distinct, solid entities. This belief in self, 
however, becomes a form of grasping when craving acts as a condi- 
tion: with a desire for acquisition a person attaches to the idea of a 


$^Trans.: Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, 1906-1993; one of the most influential Buddhist 
thinkers in contemporary Thailand. 
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self which will experience or own the desired object; with a desire 
for a state of existence there is grasping onto a ‘self’ that dwells in 
that state; with a desire for non-existence there is grasping onto a 
‘self’ that perishes. And fear of extinction leads a person to struggle 
to consolidate the sense of self. 


These forms of desire are linked to the idea of possession or control: 
people believe that there is a ‘self’ manipulating events in accord 
with desire. And because events occasionally do follow desire, they 
believe that they have mastery over things. But such control is 
limited and temporary. The various factors attached to as com- 
prising the ‘self’ are merely isolated conditions in a larger causal 
process. Indeed, there is no factor in this process that can be truly 
or permanently controlled. People, however, interpret even this 
experience of partial control as proof of a permanent ‘self’. 


When people grasp onto the idea of self they are unable to deal 
with things in harmony with conditional factors. Instead, they are 
deluded into trying to make things comply with their desires. If 
people do not act in line with causality and things do not proceed 
as wished, then they feel oppressed by inadequacy and loss. The 
grasping onto an idea of self is central and acts as a basis for all 
other forms of grasping. {199} 


These four forms of grasping are connected: an encounter with a 
pleasurable object gives rise to craving and covetousness. This is followed 
by grasping onto sensuality: people attach to the desired object, thinking 
they must acquire, experience, or possess it. Grasping onto views then 
follows: they think, ‘This is good’, ‘This will provide happiness’, ‘Life will 
be meaningful when I get this object’ or, ‘Any teaching that promotes 
the acquisition of this object must be correct’. Similarly, there arises 
the grasping onto rules and practices: people consequently uphold rules, 
traditions, moral codes, etc. as a means to acquire the desired object. 
Furthermore, there arises the grasping onto a ‘self’, as that which experi- 
ences or controls the object. 


Clinging prevents mental freedom and clarity. People subject to cling- 
ing are unable to think reasonably, interpret events accurately, make 
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wise decisions, or act responsibly in relation to the law of cause and 
effect. Instead, they experience continual prejudice, limitation, conflict 
and stress because they hold firmly to such ideas as ‘me’ and ‘mine’. 


Clinging to such ideas demands that things accord with desire, even 
though things must exist in line with causes and conditions and are 
not subject to a person’s will. Whenever things deviate from a desired 
outcome, people feel oppressed. When a cherished object is adversely 
affected by something, those who grasp onto it are similarly affected. 
The degree of impact or disturbance is proportional to the degree of 
attachment and identification. Suffering is not the sole consequence of 
this attachment: a person’s entire life and scope of activity is ruled by 
desire and grasping, rather than by wisdom.” 


Following on from grasping, the Dependent Origination sequence pro- 
ceeds to becoming, birth, aging-and-death, and sorrow, lamentation, etc., 
as described earlier. When people experience sorrow, etc. they seek an 
escape. Their thoughts, choices, and actions, rather than being based on 
a discernment of the truth of things, are based on accumulated habits, pre- 
judices, perceptions and opinions. The cycle thus resumes at ignorance 
and rotates further. 


Although ignorance is a fundamental defilement of the mind and 
engenders other mental impurities, craving tends to be the catalyst and 
plays the more dominant role in external behaviour. For this reason, in 
teachings such as the Four Noble Truths, the source of suffering is defined 
as craving (tanha). 


When ignorance is unchecked - when the mind is in a state of blindness 
and confusion - then craving is unconstrained and people's intentional 
actions (karma) are more likely to be bad than good. But if people receive 
spiritual training and develop confidence in a correct path, craving can 


The four forms of grasping are found at e.g.: D. III. 229; Vbh. 375. Grasping onto 
the idea of ‘self’ (attavadupadana), in particular, is an attachment to one or several 
ofthe five aggregates, as confirmed by the Pali Canon: An untaught, ordinary person 
... regards material form as self, or self as possessed of material form, or material form as 
in self, or self as in material form. He regards feeling as self... He regards perception as 
self... He regards volitional formations as self... He regards consciousness as self ... or self 
as in consciousness (M. I. 300). 
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be used to their advantage. When ignorance is corrected by wholesome 
beliefs, right thoughts, and reasoned understanding, then craving is 
‘deflected’ to a virtuous goal; it is disciplined and purposeful, and can lead 
to wholesome actions and beneficial results. {200} 


With proper encouragement, craving may be a support for efforts to 
eliminate ignorance and craving. In such cases a person strives to be 
a good person, makes good use of idle time, applies effort to achieve 
longterm goals, and tries to gain social standing or go to heaven. A 
good person and a bad person are both subject to suffering, but only 
the method of transforming ignorance and overcoming craving leads to 
freedom and true happiness. 


The following passage demonstrates how craving can be used to a 
person’s advantage for the highest goal: 


Sister, a monk hears it said: ‘They say that a monk of such and such 
a name, by the destruction of the taints, in this very life enters 
and dwells in the taintless liberation of mind and liberation by 
wisdom’... Then he thinks: ‘Oh, when shall I too realize the taintless 
liberation of mind and liberation by wisdom?’ Then, some time 
later, based on that craving, he abandons craving. It is on account 
of this that it was said: ‘This body has come into being through 
craving; yet based on craving, craving can be abandoned.’ 


A. II. 145-6. 


If there is no alternative but to choose between two forms of craving, 
one should choose a craving that leads to the good and acts as an impetus 
for constructive action. But if possible, one should refrain from both 
advantageous and destructive craving, and choose the way of wisdom, 
which is pure, unfettered, and free from suffering. {201} 
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4.7 DEPENDENT ORIGINATION AND THE MIDDLE TEACHING 


An understanding of Dependent Origination is considered equivalent to 
right view (samma-ditthi), which is objective and unbiased. The teaching 
of Dependent Origination is an ‘impartial teaching of truth’ or a ‘middle 
teaching’. This teaching is differentiated from doctrines and views that 
are considered ‘extreme’.®’ Following are some of these ‘extreme’ or 


‘dualistic’ views, along with scriptural passages explaining them. 


A. DUALITY #1 


1. Extreme realism (atthika-vada):®* the belief that things exist abso- 
lutely. 


2. Nihilism (natthika-vada): the belief that nothing has any real exist- 
ence. 


This world, Kaccana, for the most part depends on a duality: on 
the notion of existence and the notion of nonexistence. But for one 
who sees the origin of the world as it really is with correct wisdom, 
there is no notion of nonexistence in regard to the world. And for 
one who sees the cessation of the world as it really is with correct 
wisdom, there is no notion of existence in regard to the world. This 
world for the most part grasps after theories and is imprisoned 
by dogmas. But the noble disciple does not become engaged with, 
hold, and cling to an adherence to theories, beliefs, dogmas, and 


SéThe Buddha used the expression ‘impartial teaching of truth’ (majjhena dhammam 
deseti). SA. II. 36 defines this as ‘established in the Middle Way, he teaches (in this 
way)’. At Vism. 522 the impartial teaching of truth is equated to the Middle Way. 
[Trans.: the author continues to use the expression ‘impartial teaching of truth’ 
throughout the text. For simplicity, I use the expression ‘Middle Teaching’.] 


S'Trans.: they may also be called ‘polar’ or ‘dualistic’. 
$'1n the case of a doctrine or belief system, the term vada (‘doctrine’, ‘theory’, 
‘creed’) can be replaced by the term ditthi (‘view’). Therefore, these beliefs can 


be referred to as atthika-ditthi, natthika-ditthi, sassata-ditthi, etc. Atthika-vada is 
also known as sabbatthika-vada. 
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the underlying bias of ‘my self’. He has no perplexity or doubt that 
what arises is only suffering arising, what ceases is only suffering 
ceasing. A noble disciple’s knowledge about this is independent of 
others. It is in this way that there is right view. 


‘All exists.: Kaccana, this is one extreme. ‘All does not exist’: 
this is the second extreme. Without veering towards either of 
these extremes, the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by the middle: 
‘With ignorance as condition, volitional formations come to be; 
with volitional formations as condition, consciousness.... But with 
the remainderless fading away and cessation of ignorance comes 
cessation of volitional formations; with the cessation of volitional 


formations, cessation of consciousness ... 


S. II. 17, 76; S. III. 134-5. 


A brahmin philosopher approached the Blessed One and said to 
him: 


‘How is it, Master Gotama: does all exist?’ 

* "All exists": this, brahmin, is the primary cosmology.’ 
"Then does all not exist?' 

* "All does not exist": this is the second cosmology.’ 
‘How is it, Master Gotama: is all a unity?’ 

* "All is a unity": this, brahmin, is the third cosmology.’ 
"Then is all a plurality?' 

‘“Allis a plurality": this is the fourth cosmology. (202) 


‘Without veering towards any of these extremes, the Tathagata 
teaches the Dhamma by the middle: ‘With ignorance as condition, 
volitional formations come to be.... With the remainderless fading 
away and cessation of ignorance comes cessation ...' 


S. IL 77. 
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B. DUALITY #2 


1. Eternalism (sassata-vada) 


2. Annihilationism (uccheda-vada) 


C. DUALITY #3 


1. Self-generationism or karmic autogenesisism (attakdra-vada):® 
the belief that happiness and suffering, for instance, are self- 
generated. 


2. Other-generationism or karmic heterogenisisism (parakàára-vàda): 
the belief that happiness and suffering, for example, are produced 
by an external agent. 


A proper investigation of duality 43 and duality #4 (below) helps to pre- 
vent misunderstandings concerning the law of karma. Here are several 
sutta passages in which the Buddha addresses this subject: 


The naked ascetic Kassapa: 'How is it, Master Gotama: is suffering 
created by oneself?” 


The Buddha: ‘Not so, Kassapa.’ 

‘Then is suffering created by another?’ 

‘Not so, Kassapa.’ 

‘Then is suffering created both by oneself and by another?’ 
‘Not so, Kassapa.’ 


‘Then has suffering arisen randomly,” being created neither by 
oneself nor by another?’ 


‘Not so, Kassapa.’ 


© Also known as sayankara-vada. 
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‘Then is there no suffering?’ 
‘It is not that there is no suffering; there is suffering.’ 
‘Then is it that Master Gotama does not know and see suffering?’ 


‘It is not that I do not know and see suffering, Kassapa. I know 
suffering, I see suffering.’ 


*... Venerable sir, let the Blessed One explain suffering to me. Let the 
Blessed One teach me about suffering.’ 


‘Kassapa, if one asserts as in the first statement, “Suffering is cre- 
ated by oneself”, this is the same as saying, “The one who acts 
is the same as the one who experiences [suffering].” When one 
asserts thus, this amounts to eternalism. If one asserts like someone 
stricken by a feeling, "Suffering is created by another"! this is the 
same as saying, “The one who acts is one, the one who experiences 
[suffering] is another.” When one asserts thus, this amounts to 
annihilationism. Without veering towards either of these extremes, 
the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by the middle: ‘With ignorance 
as condition, volitional formations come to be.... With the remain- 
derless fading away and cessation of ignorance comes cessation ...’ 
{203} 


S. II. 19-21. 
‘Are pleasure and pain created by oneself?’ 
‘Not so.’ 
‘Are pleasure and pain created by another?’ 
‘Not so.’ 
‘Are pleasure and pain created both by oneself and by another?’ 
‘Not so.’ 


‘Then have pleasure and pain arisen randomly, being created 
neither by oneself nor by another?’ 


‘Not so.’ 
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"Then is there no pleasure and pain?' 


'It is not that there is no pleasure and pain; there is pleasure and 
pain.’ 


‘Then is it that Master Gotama does not know and see pleasure and 
pain?’ 


‘It is not that I do not know and see pleasure and pain. I know 
pleasure and pain, I see pleasure and pain.’ 


*.. Venerable sir, let the Blessed One explain pleasure and pain to 
me. Let the Blessed One teach me about pleasure and pain.’ 


‘If one thinks as in the first statement, "The feeling and the one 
who feels it are the same", there arises the belief: “Pleasure and 
pain are created by oneself." I do not speak thus. If one thinks, 
"The feeling is one, the one who feels it is another", there arises the 
belief like one who is stricken by feeling: "Pleasure and pain are 
created by another." I do not speak thus. Without veering towards 
either of these extremes, the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by 
the middle: ‘With ignorance as condition, volitional formations 
come to be... With the remainderless fading away and cessation 
of ignorance comes cessation ...’ 


S. II. 22-3. 


I have said, Ananda, that pleasure and pain are dependently arisen. 
Dependent on what? Dependent on contact... 


When there is the body, because of bodily volition, pleasure and 
pain arise internally; when there is speech, because of verbal voli- 
tion, pleasure and pain arise internally; when there is the mind, 
because of mental volition, pleasure and pain arise internally. 


With ignorance as condition, one generates on one's own initiative 
that bodily volitional formation that conditions internal pleasure 
and pain; or prompted by others one generates that bodily voli- 
tional formation that conditions internal pleasure and pain. Either 
deliberately one generates that bodily volitional formation that 
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conditions internal pleasure and pain; or undeliberately one gener- 
ates that bodily volitional formation that conditions internal plea- 
sure and pain.... One generates on one’s own initiative that verbal 
volitional formation.... One generates on one’s own initiative that 
mental volitional formation ... or prompted by others... Either 
deliberately ... or undeliberately one generates that mental voli- 
tional formation that conditions internal pleasure and pain. In all 
of these circumstances ignorance is involved. {204} 


E.g.: S. II. 39-40; cf.: D. I. 53-4; D. III. 137; S. I. 134; A. III. 336-7, 440; Ud. 69-70; Vbh. 376-7. 


D. DUALITY #4 


1. The extremist view of a self-identical soul or the monistic view of 
subject-object unity (karakavedakadi-ekatta-vada). 


2. The extremist view of individual discontinuity or the dualistic view 
of subject-object distinction (karakavedakadi-nanatta-vada).? 


‘How is it, Master Gotama: is the one who acts the same as the one 
who experiences [the result]? 


c6 


The one who acts is the same as the one who experiences [the 
result]": this, brahmin, is one extreme.' 


"Then is the one who acts one, and the one who experiences [the 
result] another?’ 


€ € 


The one who acts is one, and the one who experiences [the result] 
is another": this is the second extreme. Without veering towards 
either of these extremes, the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by 
the middle: ‘With ignorance as condition, volitional formations 


” Adhicca-samuppanna. 
Trans.: ‘another’ here refers to one’s (previous) ‘self’ as an agent of this act. 


? Both of these terms have been newly established. These views are a form of 
eternalism and a form of annihilationism, respectively. 
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come to be... With the remainderless fading away and cessation 
of ignorance comes cessation....' 


S. II. 75-6. 


"Venerable sir, what now is aging-and-death, and for whom is there 
this aging-and-death?’ 


‘Not a valid question’, the Blessed One replied. 'Bhikkhu, whether 
one says, "What now is aging-and-death, and for whom is there this 
aging-and-death?" or whether one says, "Aging-and-death is one 
thing, the one for whom there is this aging-and-death is another" 
- both these assertions are identical in meaning; they differ only in 
the phrasing. If there is the view, "The life principle and the body 
are the same", there is no living of the holy life; and if there is the 
view, "The life principle is one thing, the body is another", there is 
no living of the holy life. Without veering towards either of these 
extremes, the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by the middle: ‘With 
birth as condition, aging-and-death comes to be...’ 


‘Venerable sir, what now is birth, and for whom is there this birth? 
... becoming ... grasping ... clinging ... feeling ... contact ... six sense 
bases ... mind-and-body ... consciousness ... volitional formations?’ 


‘Not a valid question.... But with the remainderless fading away and 
cessation of ignorance, whatever kinds of distorted views, vacilla- 
tions and contradictions there may be - “What now is aging-and- 
death, and for whom is there this aging-and-death?” or “Aging-and- 
death is one thing, the one for whom there is this aging-and-death 
is another”, or “The life principle and the body are the same”, or 
“The life principle is one thing, the body is another” - all these are 
abandoned, eradicated, destroyed, obliterated so that they are no 
more subject to future arising.’ 


S. II. 60-63. 
‘Venerable sir, who makes contact?’ 


‘Not a valid question’, the Blessed One replied. ‘I do not say, “One 
makes contact.” If I should say, “One makes contact”, in that case 
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this would be a valid question: “Who makes contact?” But I do not 
speak thus. Since I do not speak thus, if one should ask me, “With 
what as condition does contact come to be?” this would be a valid 
question. To this the valid answer is: “With the six sense bases as 
condition, contact comes to be; with contact as condition feeling 


wy 


comes to be. 
‘Who feels.... Who craves.... Who grasps?” 


‘Not a valid question.... If one should ask me, “With what as con- 
dition does feeling come to be?” ... “With what as condition does 
craving come to be?” ... "With what as condition does grasping 
come to be?" this would bea valid question. To this the valid answer 
is: "With contact as condition, feeling comes to be; with feeling as 
condition craving comes to be...."" {205} 


S. II. 13-14. 


‘Bhikkhus, this body is not yours, nor does it belong to others. It is 
to be seen as old karma produced by conditioning factors and gen- 
erated by volition, as the foundation for feeling. Therein, bhikkhus, 
the instructed noble disciple investigates carefully Dependent Orig- 
ination thus: "When this exists, that comes to be; with the arising of 
this, that arises. When this does not exist, that does not come to be; 
with the cessation of this, that ceases. That is, with ignorance as 
condition, volitional formations come to be; with volitional form- 
ations, consciousness comes to be ... With the remainderless fad- 
ing away and cessation of ignorance comes cessation of volitional 
formations; with the cessation of volitional formations, cessation 
of consciousness ..." 


S. II. 64-5. 


The teaching of Dependent Origination reveals the natural law that 
all conditioned things are marked by the three characteristics (imper- 
manence, dukkha, and nonself) and exist subject to causality. Buddha- 
Dhamma does not concern itself with such questions as: Do things exist 
absolutely? Do things lack a real existence? Do things exist in a state of 
permanence? Or dothings exist ina substantial way temporarily and then 
disappear? 
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Those people who do not correctly understand Dependent Origination 
tend to misunderstand the teaching of the Three Characteristics, espe- 
cially the quality of nonself. Having only a superficial understanding 
of nonself, they interpret this quality to mean nothing exists and thus 
adhere to nihilism, which is a serious wrong view. 


A person who understands Dependent Origination correctly will 
escape the misunderstandings stemming from the theories and beliefs 
mentioned above, for example the belief in a first cause or a belief in the 
supernatural. The Buddha addresses this topic in the following passage: 


When, bhikkhus, a noble disciple has clearly seen with correct 
wisdom as it really is this Dependent Origination and these depend- 
ently arisen phenomena, it is impossible that he will run back into 
the past, thinking: 'Did I exist in the past? Did I not exist in the 
past? What was I in the past? How was I in the past? Having been 
what, what did I become in the past?' Or that he will run forward 
into the future, thinking: ‘Will I exist in the future? Will I not exist 
in the future? What will I be in the future? How will I be in the 
future? Having been what, what will I become in the future?’ Or 
that he will now be inwardly confused about the present thus: ‘Do 
I exist? Do I not exist? What am I? How am I? This being - where 
has it come from and where will it go? 


For what reason [is this impossible]? Because the noble disciple 
has clearly seen with correct wisdom as it really is this Dependent 
Origination and these dependently arisen phenomena. 


S. II. 26-7. 


A person who understands Dependent Origination is not confused 
by the metaphysical dilemmas known as the ‘unanswerable questions’ 
(abyákata-pafiha). When people asked these questions, the Buddha 
remained silent. He said that he would not explain them because when 
a person sees the interdependent nature of things these questions are 
considered trivial and worthless. These dilemmas are also known as the 
ten ‘erroneous, extremist views’ (antagahika-ditthi), as illustrated below: 
{206} 
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"What, Master Gotama, is the cause and reason why, when wander- 
ers of other sects are asked such questions: 


1. Is the world eternal? 

2. Is the world not eternal? 

3. Is the world finite? 

4. Is the world infinite? 

5. Are the life principle and the body the same? 

6. Is the life principle one thing, the body another? 
7. Does a being? exist after death? 

8. Does a being not exist after death? 

9. Does a being both exist and not exist after death? 


10. Does a being neither exist nor not exist after death? 


... they give such answers as: “The world is eternal", "The world 
is not eternal", ... “a being neither exists nor does not exist after 
death"? And what is the cause and reason why, when Master 
Gotama is asked such questions, he does not give such answers?' 


"Vaccha, wanderers of other sects regard form as self, or self as 
possessing form, or form as in self, or self as in form. They regard 
feeling as self ... perception as self ... volitional formations as self 
.. consciousness as self, or self as possessing consciousness, or 
consciousness as in self, or self as in consciousness. Therefore, 
when the wanderers of other sects are asked such questions, they 
give such answers as: "The world is eternal ...” But the Tathagata, 
the Arahant, the Perfectly Enlightened One, does not regard form 
as self... or self as in consciousness. Therefore, when the Tathagata 
is asked such questions, he does not give such answers."^ {207} 


E.g.: S. IV. 395-6. 


™The use of the word ‘being’ (satta) here follows the commentarial interpretation 
(MA. III. 142); the term used in the original Pali is tathagato. According to SA. III. 
113, this term refers specifically to the Buddha, while at UdA. 339 it means the 
‘self’ or ‘soul’ (atta). 
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There are other erroneous doctrines and theories concerning karma 
that conflict with the teaching of Dependent Origination, but these will 
be discussed in the separate chapter on karma.” 


4.8 DEPENDENT ORIGINATION IN A SOCIAL CONTEXT 


So far the discussion has focused only on Dependent Origination as it 
occurs in the minds and lives of individual people. In the Mahanidana 
Sutta,” however, which is a very important teaching and is the longest 
of all suttas describing Dependent Origination, the Buddha explained 
conditionality both in a person's mind and between people or in society. 
Following is a brief explanation of how Dependent Origination works on 
a social level: 


The origination of suffering, or the origination of evil, in society pro- 
ceeds in the same fashion as the origination of suffering in an individual, 
but the manifestation of social ills begins with craving. In the following 
passage the Buddha highlights this link in the chain of Dependent Origi- 


nation: 


And so, Ananda, feeling conditions craving, craving conditions 
seeking (pariyesana), seeking conditions acquisition (labha), acquis- 
ition conditions appraisal (vinicchaya), appraisal conditions pas- 
sionate attachment (chanda-raga), passionate attachment condi- 
tions preoccupation (ajjhosána), preoccupation conditions possess- 
iveness (pariggaha), possessiveness conditions stinginess (macchar- 
iya), stinginess conditions protectiveness (arakkha), and dependent 
on protectiveness, as a consequence of protectiveness, there arise 


"For more on these metaphysical questions see Appendix 10. 
See Chapter 5. 


"6p, II. 55-71. Note here that when the Buddha discusses conditionality in relation 
to a person's mind, he defines craving (tanha) as the six forms of craving: craving 
for sights, sounds, smells, tastes, tactile objects, and mental objects. When he 
discusses conditionality in relation to society, however, he defines craving as the 
three forms of craving: kama-tanha, bhava-tanhd, and vibhava-tanha. 
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the taking up of stick and sword, quarrels, disputes, arguments, 
strife, abuse, lying and other evil unskilful states." {208} 


D. II. 58-9. 


The Mahànidana Sutta thus introduces an alternative sequence of 
Dependent Origination, containing factors different from those manifest- 
ing in an individual. The factors shared by both formats are illustrated 
thus: 


Ignorance — volitional formations — consciousness — 


mind-and-body — six sense bases — contact — feeling — craving. 


Within an individual, when craving (tanha) arises, the process contin- 
ues as follows: 


Craving — grasping — becoming — birth — aging-and-death, 
sorrow, lamentation, etc. - individual suffering. 


In society, however, craving leads to these alternative factors: 


Craving — seeking — acquisition — appraisal — passionate 
attachment — preoccupation — possessiveness — stinginess — 
protectiveness— quarrels, disputes, arguments, strife, etc. = social 
problems. {209} 


The Kalahavivada Sutta contains similar material but it is in the form 
of questions and answers and is composed in verse, so differs in some of 
the details." 


To help explain Dependent Origination as it relates to social conditions 
one can examine associated processes that are mentioned elsewhere in 
the scriptures, for example the process of differentiation (nanatta): 


The existence of various elements (dhatu-ndnatta) — the various 
forms of contact (phassa-nànatta) — the various kinds of feeling 


"This group of qualities, from craving onwards, occurs in many places but is 
referred to as the nine ‘qualities rooted in craving’ (tanhamülaka-dhamma), e.g.: 
D. III. 288-9; A. IV. 400-401; Vbh. 390. Ps. I. 130 states that the worldly abode is 
bound by these nine qualities. 


8Sn. 168-9. 
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(vedanà-nànatta) — various perceptions (safifid-nanatta) — various 
thoughts (sarkappa-nànatta) — various desires (chanda-nànatta) —> 
various passions (parilaha-nanatta) — various forms of seeking 
(pariyesana-nànatta) — various forms of acquisition 
(labha-nanatta).? 


The first section ofthe above passage, from the elements to perception, 
can be summarized as 'various elements generate various perceptions'. 
Another passage in the Canon therefore presents this outline as follows: 


Various elements — various perceptions — various thoughts — 
various desires — various passions — various forms of seeking —> 
various forms of acquisition.®° 


These alternative presentations of Dependent Origination combine 
internal human dynamics with external social affairs. They present a 
wide perspective, revealing the source of social problems to be people's 
mental defilements. It may be said that those suttas explaining the wider 
implications of mental defilement, for example the Aggafifia Sutta;?! 
the Cakkavatti Sutta,’ and the Vasettha Sutta,? are working models of 
Dependent Origination in a social context. (210] 


There are a couple of important points to keep in mind when examin- 
ing this form of presentation: the law of conditionality implies a depend- 
ency and necessity between factors. In the phrase 'feeling conditions 
craving’, the arising of craving depends on feeling; feeling is required for 
craving to arise. However, when feeling exists, it does not necessarily lead 
to craving. It is at this link between feeling and craving that the cycle 
of Dependent Origination can be severed, as corroborated by the sutta 
passages mentioned earlier, which describe the arising of feeling without 
subsequent craving. When a person experiences feeling with adequate 


7D, TIT. 289; Ps. I. 87. ‘Elements’ (dhatu) here refer to the eighteen conditions: the 
six internal sense bases, the six sense objects, and the six forms of consciousness. 


305S, II. 146; see the entire section of S. II. 140-49. 
51D, IIT. 80-98. 

8p. III. 58-79. 

8M. II. 196; Sn. 115-23. 
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mindfulness and clear comprehension, the link is cut and craving does 


not arise. 


Note from the Mahanidana Sutta that the Buddha began his analysis 
of social woes at this juncture, where feeling conditions craving (vedanam 
paticca tanha). This link between feeling and craving is a crucial stage and 
has a direct bearing on human behaviour and social wellbeing. 


The suttas cited above describe how aspects of human society, like 
the caste system and differences in individual circumstances, result 
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from human interactions and are influenced by the natural environment. 


Social conditions are shaped by the interdependency between human 
beings (beginning with people's mental qualities), society, and the natural 
environment. For example, a person's feelings rely on contact, which is 
affected by social and environmental factors as well as internal factors 
like perception. When craving follows feeling, subsequent behaviour may 
havean impact on other people and on the environment so that all factors 
are affected. Human beings are not the only factor influencing society and 
the environment, neither are society or the environment the only factor 
in influencing the other two: the three are interdependent. 


Sections of the Aggañña Sutta illustrate the process of conditionality: 
Idle individuals hoard grain and this practice becomes popular 
— areas are established for allocating grain 


— greedy individuals steal grain from others to increase their 
share 


— there arises censure, deceit, punishment, and fighting 


— wise individuals see the need for government; there develops 
the practice of electing a leader or king (khattiya); some people 
become disillusioned with the corruption in society and go to live 
in the forest to free themselves from evil and develop jhana; some 
of these people live near populated areas; they study and compose 
texts, and the term ‘brahmin’ (brahmana) is coined; those people 
who have families and pursue various forms of enterprise are 
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called *merchants' (vessa); others whose behaviour is considered 
vulgar or inferior are branded as ‘low class’ (sudda) 


— members of each of these four groups abandon their personal 
customs, renounce the household life, and go forth as ascetics 
(samana). (211) 


This sutta shows that various castes and social classes are formed and 
conditioned by naturally occurring human relationships; they are not 
created by a creator God. Every person has the choice to perform good or 
bad deeds and everyone will equally receive the fruits of their actions in 
accord with natural laws. And every person who cultivates the Dhamma 
correctly can reach liberation - can reach Nibbana. 


The Cakkavatti Sutta (mentioned above) describes the conditions 
underlying crime and other social ills: 


Government leaders do not provide financial assistance to the poor 
— poverty is rampant 

— theft is rampant 

— the use of weapons is rampant 

— killing is rampant 


— the spread of lying, divisive speech, harsh and frivolous speech, 
sexual misconduct, covetousness, hostility, wrong views, 
attachment to unrighteousness (adhamma-raga), greed, injustice 
(miccha-dhamma), lack of respect for parents, ascetics and 
brahmins, and lack of respect according to social standing 


— the decline of beauty and longevity. 
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4.9 THE LINK BETWEEN 
THE MIDDLE TEACHING AND THE MIDDLE WAY 


(Trans.: in the Thai edition of Buddhadhamma, this section is at the begin- 
ning of chapter 12, introducing the Middle Way.) 


The Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana) is the objective truth 
revealed by the Buddha - the truth that all things naturally accord with 
causes and conditions and that they are not subject to the extreme or 
biased views fabricated by people to match their erroneous perceptions 
and their desires for the world to be a certain way. The Middle Teach- 
ing refers to Dependent Origination: the process of the interdependent 
arising of things. As outlined earlier, there are two formats or courses 
of Dependent Origination in reference to the suffering of human beings. 
The first format illustrates the arising of suffering. The second format 
illustrates the cessation of suffering. 


The Middle Teaching describes these two processes:?* 


1. Origination (samudaya): the origination cycle of dependent origi- 
nation: avijja — sankhara — virihana = ... jati —> jaramarana — soka- 
parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upayasa = the origin of suffering. 


2. Cessation (nirodha): the cessation cycle of dependent origination: 
ignorance ceases — volitional formations cease — consciousness 
ceases — ... birth ceases — aging and death cease — sorrow, lam- 
entation, pain, grief and despair cease - the cessation of suffering. 


Suffering is of primary concern to human beings. The origination cycle 
is presented to identify the source of suffering, and the first step is to 
outline the factors acting as a foundation for suffering. 


As for the cessation cycle, the term nirodha in the Middle Teaching has 
a broad range of meaning. Besides referring to the process leading to the 


The expression ‘Middle Teaching’ comes from the Pali: majjhena dhammam deseti. 
This expression is found frequently in the Nidana Vagga of the Sarnyutta Nikaya 
(S. II. 17-77). 
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cessation of suffering, it also refers to Nibbana - freedom from suffering. 
The Middle Teaching incorporates both the cessation cycle and Nibbana. 
{514} 


By describing the teachings on suffering, the cause of suffering, the 
cessation cycle, and the freedom from suffering, one may conclude that 
the entire essence of Buddha-Dhamma has been captured, but this is not 
the case. The reason for this is that the Middle Teaching purely describes 
naturally occurring phenomena; it does not include the means of spiritual 
practice applied by human beings. 


The cessation cycle as found in the Middle Teaching is depicted as a 
pure (i.e. ‘theoretical’ or ‘mechanical’) process of nature. It describes 
the necessary interrelated causes and conditions that lead to the end of 
suffering, but it does not explain the details of practical application: it 
does not specify what needs to be done in practical terms to reach this 
end. 


People may study the Middle Teaching and gain a gradual understand- 
ing of the cessation cycle and the principle of ending suffering, but they 
still require practical advice to achieve results conforming to this prin- 
ciple. Our responsibility in regard to nature is to gain knowledge (initially 
an intellectual grasp of natural truths) and then to apply this knowledge 
to spiritual practice. This is the link between objective, natural processes 
and Dhamma practice. 


The Pali term for Dhamma practice, including methods of practice, 
is patipadad. This term specifically refers to rules of practice, methods 
of practice, or ways of conducting one's life in order to reach the end 
of suffering. The Buddha set down this practice in conformity with the 
Middle Teaching on the cessation of suffering, and he called this practice 
the ‘middle way of practice’ (majjhima-patipada) or simply the ‘Middle 
Way’. It is a balanced practice corresponding with the laws of nature, and 
it gives results according to the natural cycle of cessation. It is impartial; 
it does not swing to either of the two extremes that cause entanglement 
or deviation from the correct path.® 


Trans.: as mentioned earlier, there are many ways to describe dualistic or 
'extreme' views and practices. One of the most well-known pairs of extremes is 
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The Middle Way can be simply referred to as the ‘Path’. The Path is 
comprised of eight factors and because it leads to awakening (i.e. the state 
of a ‘noble person’) it is called the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ (ariya-atthangika- 
magga).*° The Buddha said that this is an ancient Path, which has been 
traversed by the Perfectly Enlightened Ones of the past. The Buddha 
rediscovered this path and revealed it to others, showing the way to those 
who are ready to be trained.®” {515} 


This path of practice produces results in accord with the cessation 
cycle; it enables causes and conditions to proceed in an interconnected 
way until the natural process reaches its end. The achievement of the 
Path marks the transition from the theoretical cycle of cessation, or from 
a preliminary knowledge of truth, to practical application. 


The transition from the theoretical cycle of cessation to practical ap- 
plication can be illustrated in this way: 


Cessation (nirodha): cessation of ignorance — cessation of 
volitional formations — cessation of consciousness ... — cessation 
of birth — cessation of aging-and-death, sorrow ... despair = 
cessation of suffering. 


Path (magga): right view (samma-ditthi) + right intention 
(sammaà-sankappa) + right speech (samma-vàca) + right action 
(samma-kammanta) + right livelihood (samma-ajiva) + right effort 
(samma-vayama) + right mindfulness (samma-sati) + right 
concentration (samma-samadhi) — cessation of suffering. 


Here are some significant points concerning the connection between 
the cessation cycle and the practice of the Path: 


The cessation cycle is a process occurring in nature; the Path is a 
way of practice for human beings to achieve results in accord with this 
natural process. The Path arises from applying knowledge of the cessation 


found in the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: the extreme of sensual indulgence 
(kamasukhallikanuyoga) and the extreme of self-mortification 
(attakilamathanuyoga). 


36 Alternatively: arya-atthangika-magga. 
57S, II. 105-106. 
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cycle. This knowledge is developed into a method of practice and one who 
follows this practice must have at least a rudimentary understanding of 
the cessation cycle. For this reason, the Path begins with ‘right view’. 


The cessation cycle deals directly with the relationship between causes 
and conditions; it is described as the cessation of causes and conditions 
that give rise to suffering. Cessation in this context is decisive and 
complete: it is an end to and a freedom from all problems. The Path of 
practice, on the other hand, is flexible. The details of practice can be 
described in terms of different degrees of difficulty, and the eight factors 
of the Path can be expanded upon into various levels of complexity. The 
path to liberation is gradual, and the reduction or elimination of problems 
is commensurate with the extent or degree of a person’s practice. 


The cessation cycle focuses explicitly on causes and conditions - it is 
impersonal - and it points to the utter elimination of such causes and 
conditions. It includes little mention of good and bad or good and evil. 
The Path is gradual; it constitutes an increase in the power of goodness 
to combat and vanquish negative, obstructive forces. It emphasizes the 
abandonment of the bad and the cultivation of the good at many levels. 
{516} 


The cessation cycle is theoretical; the Path is practical and methodical. 


To use an analogy, the cessation cycle is like the set of principles 
involved in extinguishing a fire: fuel must be removed, the oxygen supply 
cut off, and the temperature reduced. The Path is similar to the methods 
used to achieve results based on these principles: what is needed to 
remove the fuel, cut off oxygen, and reduce temperature. This requires 
much effort, both in acquiring the necessary equipment and planning 
tactics: should water or an alternative fire retardant be used? What 
tools are needed? How should one respond in the case of ordinary fires, 
electrical fires, oil fires, and gas fires? How does one access the fire and 
protect oneself? And how does one train people to act as firefighters? 


Similarly, the cessation cycle is like the set of principles involved in 
treating disease, which refers directly to the removal of pathological 
elements: the elimination of germs, the removal of toxins and foreign sub- 
stances, the repair of faulty or weakened tissues and organs, the supply of 
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deficient nutrients, and the improvement of one’s mental condition. The 
Path is like the treatment of disease, which may only involve a brief review 
of medical principles and yet comprise elaborate and complex procedures, 
including: examination, diagnosis, medication, surgery, nursing, physio- 
therapy, the manufacture and use of medical equipment, the creation of 


clinics and hospitals, health administration, and the training of medical 
staff. 


The eight fundamental factors of the Path can be expanded on and 
rearranged into many formats, groups and stages, to correspond with 
various objectives, persons, circumstances, conditions, and levels of read- 
iness, all of which requires detailed study. The Middle Way is therefore 
explained in a separate section of Buddhadhamma.?? This explanation 
can be divided into two parts: first is a description of the eight factors, 
which is a basic, preliminary structure; and second is an expansion and 
rearrangement of these factors into new outlines, according to specific 


circumstances. 


At this point let us look again at the transition from the theoretical 
description of phenomena to the way of practice, a transition that can be 
explained by different formats. 


The Buddha described two modes of practice: 


1. Wrong practice (micchà-patipada): the incorrect path: the path 
giving rise to suffering. 


2. Right practice (samma-patipada): the correct path: the path leading 
to the end of suffering. {517} 


On one occasion he equated the origination cycle of Dependent Origi- 
nation with wrong practice and the cessation cycle with right practice:?? 


Trans.: a description of the Middle Way comprises the second section of 
Buddhadhamma. 


89S. IL. 4-5. 
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1. Wrong practice: avijja —> sankhara — vififíana — ... jati > jaramarana 
— soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upáyásá = the origin of suffer- 
ing. 


2. Right practice: ignorance ceases — volitional formations cease > 
consciousness ceases — ... birth ceases — aging and death cease > 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair cease - the cessation 
of suffering. 


On another occasion he described the factors that are contrary to the 
Path as wrong practice and the factors of the Path as right practice? 


1. Wrong practice: wrong view (miccha-ditthi) + wrong intention 
(miccha-sankappa) + wrong speech (micchā-vācā) + wrong action 
(miccha-kammanta) + wrong livelihood (miccha-ajiva) + wrong effort 
(miccha-vayama) + wrong mindfulness (micchá-sati) + wrong concen- 


tration (miccha-samadhi). 


2. Right practice: right view (samma-ditthi) + right intention (samma- 
sankappa) + right speech (samma-vaca) + right action (samma- 
kammanta) + right livelihood (samma-ajiva) + right effort (samma- 
vayama) + right mindfulness (samma-sati) + right concentration 
(samma-samadhi). 


Dependent Origination describes a natural, causal process of pheno- 
mena; it is not an outline of practice. Nevertheless, in the first pair of 
right and wrong practice above, practice is defined by way of Dependent 
Origination. An answer to whether or not this is a contradiction is that 
here Dependent Origination emphasizes practice.?! 


The commentary to this sutta poses the question that if ignorance 
can act as a condition for wholesome, meritorious intentions (puririab- 
hisankhara) and as a catalyst for highly concentrated states of mind 
(anefijabhisankhara), then why should it be classified as wrong practice? 


99S. V. 18-19. 


?'This example appears only once in the Pali Canon. 
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The commentary goes on to reply to its own question that someone who 
desires existence aims for acquiring and becoming; whatever they do, 
even developing the five higher psychic attainments (abhififia) or the 
eight concentrative attainments (samapatti), is ‘wrong practice’. On the 
contrary, one who aspires for Nibbana with thoughts of relinquishment 
(with a clear mind) does not aim for becoming; even if he or she offers a 
small gift, this action is ‘right practice’.”” 


In any case, the reason for placing these two preceding pairs of defini- 
tions for right and wrong practice together is simply to help explain the 
transition from the cessation cycle to the path of practice. We can observe 
here, however, that besides describing a positive cycle and a correct form 
of practice, the Buddha also described a negative cycle and an incorrect 
form of practice. 


4.10 BREAKING THE CYCLE 


The Buddha described another format for the cessation cycle of Depend- 
ent Origination. The initial part of this format begins with the standard 
origination cycle, from ignorance to the arising of suffering. From there, 
instead of describing the cessation cycle, it describes a connected process 
of wholesome qualities leading up to and ending with awakening. This is 
a completely new format which does not refer to the cessation of any of 
the factors in the origination cycle. {518} 


This outline is an important example of applying the factors of the 
Path in a system of Dhamma practice; in other words it is a process that 
occurs for a person who successfully follows the Path and reaches perfect 
realization. The Buddha described this format for liberation on many 
occasions, with slight variations in detail: 


Avijja — sankhara — vififiana — nama-rüpa — salayatana — phassa 
— vedanà — tanhà — upadana — bhava — jati — suffering (dukkha) 
— faith (saddha) — joy (pamojja) — delight (piti) — tranquillity 
(passaddhi; 'relaxation') — happiness (sukha) — concentration 


See: SA. II. 18. 
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(samadhi) knowledge and vision according to reality 
(yathabhüta-fianadassana) — disenchantment (nibbida) > 
dispassion (viraga) — liberation (vimutti) — knowledge of the 
destruction of mental defilement (khaya-fiana).?? 


S. IL 31. 


This process begins with ignorance until it reaches suffering (the word 
dukkha here replaces the terms jarámarana and soka-parideva-dukkha- 
domanassa-upayasa). But from this point, instead of linking with ignor- 
ance and resuming the cycle of origination, it proceeds in a wholesome, 
positive direction, with faith taking over from ignorance. It finally 
reaches knowledge of the destruction of the taints and does not link up 
with ignorance again. If one counts suffering as the pivotal factor, the 
number of factors both preceding and following suffering is identical. 


This new outline can be divided into two parts: first, from ignorance to 
suffering, and second, from faith to knowledge of the destruction of the 
taints. In the second part, faith replaces ignorance as the initial factor. 
Referring back to an earlier section in this book, one can recognize that 
faith here is equivalent to a 'disciplined' or weakened form of ignorance. 
At this stage ignorance is no longer totally 'blind', but is imbued with a 
grain of understanding, which buds as an aspiration to reach a virtuous 
goal and blossoms into true knowledge and complete liberation. 


In this instance, when the cycle has proceeded from ignorance and 
reached suffering, one seeks an escape. If one receives correct instruction 
or considers carefully the law of cause and effect, and one has gained 
confidence in goodness (the arising of faith - saddha), then there will arise 
joy, contentment, and a determination to gradually advance in virtue 
until the end is reached. 


The second part of the new outline is in fact the same as the standard 
cessation cycle of Dependent Origination (ignorance ceases — volitional 
formations cease — consciousness ceases, etc.). This new outline merely 
describes the prominent factors of the cycle in greater detail, and emphas- 
izes the connection between the origination cycle and the cessation cycle. 


? Virága can also be translated as ‘detachment’. Khaya-fiána = the attainment of 
arahantship. 
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In the Nettipakarana™ the following teaching by the Buddha is inter- 
preted as a transcendent form of Dependent Origination (i.e. the mode of 
cessation): {519} 


Virtuous conduct, Ananda, has the benefit? and reward of non- 
remorse....”° Non-remorse has the benefit and reward of joy.... Joy 
has the benefit and reward of delight.... Delight has the benefit and 
reward of tranquillity... Tranquillity has the benefit and reward 
of happiness.... Happiness has the benefit and reward of concen- 
tration.... Concentration has the benefit and reward of knowledge 
and vision of things as they really are.... Knowledge and vision of 
things as they really are has the benefit and reward of disenchant- 
ment.... Disenchantment has the benefit and reward of dispassion.... 
Dispassion has the benefit and reward of the knowledge and vision 
of liberation... In this way, Ananda, virtuous conduct brings the 
succeeding qualities to perfection, for reaching step by step the 
fruit of arahantship.”’ 


A. V. 311. 


This teaching can be illustrated easily as follows: 


Virtuous conduct — non-remorse — joy — delight — tranquillity 
— happiness — concentration — knowledge and vision of things 
as they really are disenchantment — dispassion — knowledge 


and vision of liberation. 


This process is almost identical to the outline above, except that it 
begins with moral conduct and non-remorse instead of faith, and it only 
describes the cessation cycle - it does not refer to the origin of suffering. It 
is fair to say, however, that the meanings of the two formats are essentially 
the same. 


“Nett. 65; Nanamoli Bhikkhu, The Guide, P.T.S., 1962, p. 97. 
^5 Attha: ‘purpose’, ‘result’. 
?6 Alternatively, of an ‘untroubled mind’. 


*’The same passage occurs at A. V. 1-2, except that disenchantment and dispassion 
are combined as a single factor. Cf.: A. III. 19-20. 
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The first format focuses on a situation where faith is the predominant 
factor. When a person has faith - faith in virtue and confidence in the 
law of cause and effect - this state of mind is connected to conduct. Faith 
is supported by virtuous conduct and thus leads to gladness. The second 
format focuses on conduct as the predominant factor. In this situation, 
the mind has a foundation of faith and confidence, which promotes virtu- 
ous conduct. Virtuous conduct leads to an untroubled mind - one has self- 
confidence in one's good actions. This self-confidence is an attribute of 
faith (saddha), which also leads to gladness, the following factor. The final 
factors of the first format end with liberation and with knowledge of the 
destruction of the taints, while the second format ends with knowledge 
and vision of liberation. These two endings are identical in meaning; the 
second format combines liberation with knowledge of the destruction of 
the taints into a single factor. 


There is another outline similar to the one beginning with faith, but 
here faith is replaced by wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara): 


Wise reflection — joy — delight — tranquillity —> happiness ^ 
concentration — knowledge and vision according to reality > 
disenchantment — dispassion — liberation. {520} 


D. III. 288. 


This teaching does not introduce a radically different idea; the process 
simply begins with a person's ability to analyze and to apply wisdom to 
investigate cause and effect. Instead of beginning with faith, which is 
equivalent to entrusting one's wisdom to someone or something else, the 
process begins with proper attention, which leads to an understanding of 
things as they truly are and to a bright and joyous mind. The subsequent 
factors are the same as in the preceding formats. 
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Figure 4.5: Destruction of Mental Defilements 
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These processes of cessation shed light on the path of practice and on 
the tasks required by human beings. However, they still lack sufficient 
details for a comprehensive practice; the question remains as to what is 
required to bring about and fulfil these cycles of cessation. 


At this point, in order to gain a new perspective let us look at another 
format of Dependent Origination: 


A. NUTRIMENT OF IGNORANCE 


Monks, and ignorance too, I declare, is a specific condition. And due 
to its nutriment, it manifests. I declare: 


1. Ignorance has its nutriment: the five hindrances. 


2. The five hindrances have their nutriment: the three ways of 
wrong conduct. 


3. The three ways of wrong conduct have their nutriment: lack 
of sense restraint. 


4. Lack of sense restraint has its nutriment: lack of mindfulness 
and clear comprehension. 


5. Lack of mindfulness and clear comprehension has its nutri- 


ment: improper attention. 
6. Improper attention has its nutriment: lack of faith. 


7. Lack of faith has its nutriment: not listening to the true 
teachings. 


8. Not listening to the true teachings has its nutriment: not 
associating with superior people. 


When non-association with superior people prevails, not listening 
to the true teachings will prevail. When not listening to the true 
teachings prevails, it will make a lack of faith prevail... When the 
five hindrances prevail, they will make ignorance prevail. In this 
way, ignorance has its nutriment and becomes complete. 


A. V. 113-14. 
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B. NUTRIMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBERATION 


1. Supreme knowledge and liberation have their nutriment: the 
seven factors of enlightenment. 


2. The seven factors of enlightenment have their nutriment: the 
four foundations of mindfulness. 


3. The four foundations of mindfulness have their nutriment: 
the three ways of good conduct. 


4. The three ways of good conduct have their nutriment: 
restraint of the senses.” {521} 


5. Restraint of the senses has its nutriment: mindfulness and 
clear comprehension. 


6. Mindfulness and clear comprehension has its nutriment: wise 
reflection. 


7. Wise reflection has its nutriment: faith. 
8. Faith has its nutriment: listening to the true Dhamma. 


9. Listening to the true Dhamma has its nutriment: association 
with superior people. 


When association with superior people prevails, it will make listen- 
ing to the true Dhamma prevail. When listening to the true 
Dhamma prevails, it will make faith prevail... When the seven 
factors of enlightenment prevail, they will make supreme know- 
ledge and liberation prevail. In this way, supreme knowledge and 
liberation have their nutriment and become complete. 


A. V. 114-15. 


In this teaching two factors play a pivotal role: wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara), which is the principle of Buddhist application of thought 


Restraint of the senses (indriya-sarivara) does not mean sense deprivation - for 
example shutting ones eyes to the world. At early stages of practice, it implies 
a degree of caution and skill when receiving sense impressions, not allowing 
the mind to be overwhelmed by evil unwholesome states. At higher levels 
of realization, one can develop the sense bases and gain mastery over sense 
impressions; one has the ability to control one's responses according to one's 
wishes. See the Indriyabhavana Sutta: M. III. 298-302. 
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and is a key internal attribute; and association with superior persons 
(sappurisa-sariseva = having a ‘beautiful friend’ - kalyanamitta),? which 
reveals the importance of social factors and is a key external factor. Faith 
acts as the link between these two factors. 10 


The various outlines of the cessation cycle mentioned above along with 
particular forms of practice can be summarized as follows: 


1. The cessation cycle and the path of practice: 


Cessation cycle of Dependent Origination: ignorance ceases 
— volitional formations cease — consciousness ceases — ... 
birth ceases — aging and death cease — sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair cease - the cessation of 
suffering. 


The Middle Way: right view + right intention + right speech + 
right action + right livelihood + right effort + right 
mindfulness + right concentration — cessation of suffering. 


2. The cessation cycle explained as a process of wholesome qualities 
leading to liberation, in which suffering is the starting point. This 
cycle proceeds in an opposite direction to the origination cycle of 
suffering, as illustrated on Figure 4.6.1" {522} 


Figure 4.6: From Ignorance to Liberation and the Destruction of Defilements 


P wise reflection ET 


Ignorance —> ..suffering —> faith > joy > 


xN virtuous conduct —> non-remorse Ed 


delight — tranquillity —> happiness — concentration — knowledge and vision according to 
reality — disenchantment — dispassion — liberation —^ knowledge of the destruction of 
mental defilement. 


?^Trans.: or ‘spiritual friend’. This term refers to moral or spiritual beauty. 


V?Trans.: these subjects are discussed in chapters 13-15. 


117 iberation’ and ‘knowledge of the destruction of mental defilement' are equival- 


ent to 'knowledge and vision of liberation'. 
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3. A gradual way of practice comprised of (subsidiary) factors of the 
Path. This way of practice is not an automatic causal process, but 
each step of this process acts as a support for the subsequent stages 
of practice. Here is an example of this outline: 


Mutually sustaining qualities: association with superior 
people — listening to the true Dhamma — faith — wise 
reflection — mindfulness and clear comprehension — sense 
restraint — good conduct — foundations of mindfulness > 
factors of enlightenment — supreme knowledge and 
liberation. 


The placement of Path factors into a way of practice (as shown above) 
can result in many different detailed stages of practice, corresponding 
to the specific objective and emphasis of the compiler. The stages of 
practice, however, generally conform to the framework and sequence of 
the threefold training (moral conduct, concentration, and wisdom), 
which is a key principle in the application of the Path factors in Dhamma 
practice. Following is a brief summary of three further examples of this 


last outline of practice which are mentioned frequently in the scriptures. 


1. The Fulfilment of the Holy Life (brahmacariya) 


(This way of practice is found frequently in the scriptures. It is referred to as 
the fulfilment of the holy life (M. I. 521-2); and it is equivalent to the threefold 
training (D. I. 206-209). According to this format, sense restraint is grouped under 
‘concentration’, but in later texts, e.g. Vism. 15-16 and Comp.: Kammatthana- 
paricchedo, Vipassanakammatthanam, Visuddhibhedo, it is grouped under moral 
conduct and is called the ‘virtuous conduct of sense restraint’ (indriyasarnvara- 
sila), where it is the second factor of the four ‘modes of pure conduct’ (parisuddhi- 
sila). On many occasions contentment is not mentioned. See also: D. I. 62-85; M. I. 
178-84, 265-71, 344-9, 412; M. II. 38, 162-4, 226-7; A. II. 207-208; A. V. 203; Dhtk. 27.) 


wisdom (pafifía) = right view and right intention; moral conduct (sila) = right 
speech, right action, and right livelihood; concentration (samadhi) - right effort, 
right mindfulness, and right concentration. 
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Moral conduct: 


Encountering the Buddha (= association with superior persons) — 
listening to the Dhamma — faith — (‘going forth’ as a monk) — noble 
moral conduct (the happiness of leading a faultless life - anavajja-sukha) + 


Concentration: 


Restraint of the senses (untarnished happiness - avyaseka-sukha) + 
mindfulness and clear comprehension + contentment (santosa) — (devel- 
oping concentration in secluded places) — eliminating the hindrances (= 
joy - pamojja) — four jhanas (= the bliss of jhana - jhana-sukha) > 


Wisdom: 


Three kinds of supreme knowledge - vijjà (or the six kinds of direct 
knowledge - abhififia; or the eight kinds of supreme knowledge) — libera- 
tion — knowledge of the destruction of the taints. 


2. Seven Kinds of Purity 


(M. I. 149-50; also, the entire text of the Visuddhimagga. At D. III. 289, two more 
kinds of purity are added at the end: pafifia-visuddhi and vimutti-visuddhi. 
The commentaries explain that these two refer to arahattaphala-pafifia and 
arahattaphala-vimutti, respectively (DA. III. 1062).) 


Moral Conduct: 


1. Purity of moral conduct (sila-visuddhi) - pure conduct in accord 
with a person's personal circumstances —> 


Concentration: 


2. Purity of mind (citta-visuddhi) = ‘access concentration’ and higher 
forms of concentration —^ 


Wisdom: 


3. Purity of views (ditthi-visuddhi) = knowledge of mind-and-body — 
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4. Purity of knowledge leading to the end of doubt (kankhavitarana- 
visuddhi) = an understanding of Dependent Origination > 


5. Purity of knowledge regarding Path and not-path 
(maggámaggafiánadassana-visuddhi) = encountering and going 
beyond the 'defilements of in-sight’ (vipassanüpakilesa) > 


6. Purity of knowledge of the way of practice (patipadafianadassana- 
visuddhi) = ‘insight knowledge’ (vipassana-fiana) > 


7. Purity of knowledge and vision (fianadassana-visuddhi) = Path know- 
ledge (magga-fiána). {523} 


3. Fifteen Modes of Conduct and the Three Kinds of Knowledge 


Fifteen Modes of Conduct (= moral conduct and concentration):!™ 


‘Practice of a trainee’ - sekha-patipada: (1) perfect moral conduct 
(sila-sampada) + (2) sense restraint + (3) moderation in eating 
(bhojane-mattafifiuta) + (4) practice of wakefulness (jagariyanuyoga) + 


Seven essential qualities (saddhamma): (5) faith; (6) moral shame - 
hiri; (7) fear of wrongdoing - ottappa; (8) great learning - bahusacca; 
(9) energy - viriya; (10) mindfulness - sati; and (11) wisdom; + 
(12-15) four jhanas > 


Three Kinds of Supreme Knowledge (= wisdom). The three vijja: remin- 
iscence of past lives (pubbenivasanussati-fiana); knowledge of the decease 
and rebirth of beings (cutüpapata-fiana); knowledge of the destruction of 
the taints (asavakkhaya-fiána). 


Occasionally the Buddha emphasized the development of wisdom, for 
example: 


Gradual training (anupubba-sikkha) or gradual practice 
(anupubba-patipada): ^^ 


103p. I, 100; M. I. 354; Nd. II. 47. 


104M. T, 480; M. II. 174. The Pali terms for these factors are: saddhà, upasankamana, 
payirupaásana, sotavadhana, dhamma-savana, dhamma-dharand, atthupaparikkha, 
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Faith (in a teacher) — one seeks out (the teacher) —^ one 
approaches (the teacher) — one is eager to listen (to the teacher) 
— one listens to the Dhamma — one memorizes the Dhamma —> 
one examines the meaning of the teachings — one gains a 
reflective understanding of the teachings — enthusiasm — 
perseverance — one examines the truth and gains a clear 
understanding — resolute effort — one penetrates the truth with 


wisdom. 


A well-known teaching that applies to daily life is the teaching on the 
ten ‘righteous ways of conduct’ (dhamma-cariya), ^? which are also known 
as the ten ‘wholesome ways of action’ (kusala-kammapatha).'°° In the 
Pali Canon these qualities are sometimes referred to as ‘noble qualities’ 
(ariya-dhamma).'°’ The commentaries refer to them as ‘human qualities’ 
(manussa-dhamma).'® This teaching is an example of applying the factors 
of the Path to Dhamma practice: 


4. Righteous Ways of Conduct (dhamma-cariya) 


Moral Conduct: 


Right Action: abstaining from injury to living creatures - 
pandatipata (= mutual kindness and support) + abstaining from 
taking what is not freely given - adinnādāna (= respect for personal 
property) + abstaining from improper sexual relations - 
kamesumicchacara (= not violating cherished persons) + 


Right Speech: abstaining from lying - musavdda (= truthful speech) 
+ abstaining from malicious speech - pisund vaca (= harmonious 
speech) + abstaining from harsh speech - pharusa vaca (= polite 


dhamma-nijjhanakkhanti, chanda, ussáha, tulana, padhdna, afifiaradhana (or sac- 


canubodhi). 
105M. I. 287-8. 
10°F g.: A. V. 266; alternatively, ‘wholesome actions leading to a happy destination’. 
1074, V, 274; alternatively, ‘qualities leading to nobility’. 


108 alternatively, ‘humanizing qualities’. E.g.: MA. H. 21; SA. HI. 101; AA. I. 58; VinT.: 
Pathamo Bhago, Pathamamahasangitikathavannana; VismT.: 
Iddhividhaniddesavannana, Dasa-iddhikathavannana. 
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speech) + abstaining from frivolous speech - samphappalapa (= 
reasoned, constructive speech) + 


Wisdom: 


Right Intention: non-covetousness (anabhijjha) + non-aggression - 
abyapada (= lovingkindness) + Right View — happiness (sugati) > 
liberation (vimutti). {524} 


Some people may object that this process does not contain any factors 
related to concentration. Although the development of concentration 
is generally not emphasized in the context of people's everyday lives, 
the factors related to concentration are included in this process. Right 
effort and right mindfulness are necessary factors when developing all 
the other factors of the Path.’ Moreover, one definition for samadhi is 
the absence of the hindrances (nivarana), which corresponds to the eighth 
and ninth factors of the righteous ways of conduct (dhamma-cariyà): non- 
covetousness and non-aggression. (Abhijjha - covetousness, or kama- 
chanda - sensual desire, is the first hindrance, and byapada - ill-will - is 
the second). The Buddha classified non-covetousness and non-aggression 


as forms of mental excellence (citta-sampada).!!? 


Furthermore, from the perspective of internal spiritual growth, the 
entire process of ‘righteous conduct’ is a preparation for the development 
and fulfilment of concentration.!! 


10M. TIT, 71-78. [Trans.: the Eightfold Path may be divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the threefold training: factors 3, 4 and 5 comprise the training 
in higher morality, factors 6, 7 and 8 (including right effort and right mindfulness) 
comprise the training in higher mentality (as a group they are sometimes referred 
tosimply as samadhi), and factors 1 and 2 comprise the training in higher wisdom.] 


10A, T, 269. On the classification of the wholesome courses of action (kusala- 
kammapatha), or the righteous ways of conduct (dhamma-cariya), into the 
threefold training and the Eightfold Path, see the appendix in chapter 17 on 
virtuous conduct. 


The teaching on ‘righteous conduct’ emphasizes morality. An important Buddhist 
principle is that well-developed moral conduct is conducive to concentration. 
One attribute of coarse language is that it is an obstacle to concentration 
(asamadhi-sarnvattanika), and an objective of polite speech is to act as a support 
for concentration. See: M. I. 286-7; M. III. 48; A. V. 265, 292-3; Dhs. 230; Vbh. 360. 
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4.11 APPENDIX 1: 
INTERPRETATIONS OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Earlier, I referred to the passages in the Vibhanga (the second volume 
of the Abhidhamma) and the Sammohavinodani (the commentary to 
the Vibhanga) describing the entire sequence of Dependent Origination 
occurring in a single mind moment.” The main commentarial interpret- 
ation of Dependent Origination, however, explains the teaching exclus- 
ively in the context of several lifetimes. When the teaching of Dependent 
Origination is interpreted in the context of everyday experience, those 
people who hold to the mainstream interpretation may feel uneasy and 
object that this former interpretation is unorthodox and baseless. 


Scriptural evidence does exist, however, for the interpretation of 
Dependent Origination in the context of everyday life. Although the 
interpretation of Dependent Origination as occurring subtly and rapidly 
in the present moment differs from the orthodox interpretation, the 
evidence is clear and compelling that this former interpretation is valid. 
Granted, the remaining traces of evidence are scanty and obscure. This 
alternative interpretation was likely overlooked or forgotten. The reason 
it survives is because there is substantiating proof in the Tipitaka itself. 


The interpretation of Dependent Origination in the context of sev- 
eral lifetimes originates in the Visuddhimagga, composed by Ven. 
Buddhaghosa in the 5th century AD. The Sammohavinodant, however, 
composed by the same author, provides an alternative interpretation. 
{212} 


The Sammohavinodant divides the analysis of Dependent Origination 
into two sections. Whereas the first section explains the teaching in the 
same way as the Visuddhimagga, in the context of several lifetimes, the 
second section explains it as occurring in a single mind moment. 


It is recorded that Ven. Buddhaghosa wrote the Sammohavinodant 
after he wrote the Visuddhimagga. The difference between the two texts 
is that Buddhaghosa was free to use a wide range of sources to compose 


™vbh.: Abhidhamma-bhajaniya: pp. 138-192; Sammohavinodant: VbhA.: 199-213. 
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the Visuddhimagga, while the Sammohavinodant is a commentary exclus- 
ively on the Vibhanga of the Abhidhamma. 


In the introduction to the Sammohavinodani, Ven. Buddhaghosa 
claims in reference to this text: I have compiled and clarified the meaning 
of an ancient commentary.'? In the section of the Visuddhimagga dealing 
with Dependent Origination, he writes: 


It is inherently difficult to explain Dependent Origination ... Whilst 
now I wish to describe the structure of conditions, I find no footing 
and seem to founder in a sea. However, the teaching on Dependent 
Origination is graced by many modes of exposition, and the ancient 
teachers' way of teaching is handed down unbrokenly. Relying on 
these two supports, I now begin to elucidate its meaning. 


Vism. 522-3; identical to VbhA. 91. 


In contrast to the Sammohavinodant, the Visuddhimagga contains 
only the several lifetime explanation and is almost identical to the first 


section of the Sammohavinodani, with only a few added details. !* 


One may ask why there is no equivalent second section in the Visuddhi- 
magga. A probable answer is that by the time of Ven. Buddhaghosa the 
several lifetime explanation had become the prevailing orthodoxy. 


And he may have felt more comfortable with this explanation because, 
although he considered the whole subject difficult, this explanation was 
supported by an unbroken lineage of teachers. The transmission of the 
single mind moment explanation had probably been broken, as suggested 
by the extreme brevity of this section in the Sammohavinodant. Ven. 
Buddhaghosa may have felt obliged to include this second section, how- 
ever brief, in the Sammohavinodant in order to be true to the evidence in 
the Pali Canon and the traces in the older commentaries. 


I VbhA, 1. [Trans.: the Poranatthakatha used by Ven. Buddhaghosa to write the 
Sammohavinodant has been lost.] 


™The explanation in the Visuddhimagga contains 69 pages (Vism. 517-86); the 
explanation in the Sammohavinodani contains 70 pages (VbhA: 129-99). 
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The Sammohavinodani is a commentary on the Vibhanga, the second 
volume of the Abhidhamma. The section in the Vibhanga explaining 
Dependent Origination is called the Paccayakara-vibhanga and is divided 
into two parts: the Suttanta-bhajaniya (an analysis conforming to the 
suttas) and the Abhidhamma-bhajaniya (an analysis conforming to the 
Abhidhamma).!?^ {213} 


The Sammohavinodani is similarly divided into two parts and it 
explains the difference between the two as follows: 


The Teacher describes conditionality .. in the sutta chapter as 
occurring in different mind moments. Conditionality does not 
exclusively occur in different mind moments, but also occurs in a 
single mind moment. The intent here is to describe the ways in 
which conditionality occurs in a single mind moment according to 
the Abhidhamma chapter. 


VbhA. 199. 
In the sutta chapter, conditionality is determined as occurring in 


many mind moments; in the Abhidhamma chapter, conditionality 
is described in the context of a single mind moment. 


VbhA. 200. 


Here is an example from the Sammohavinodani of Dependent Origina- 
tion functioning in everyday life (i.e. in a single mind moment): 


Birth [aging, and death] here refers to the birth [aging, and death] 
of immaterial things, not to a broken tooth, greying hair, wrinkled 
skin, dying, or passing [from this state of existence]. 


VbhA. 208. 


It is noteworthy that the sutta chapter of the Vibhanga dealing with 
conditionality in the context of several mind moments (i.e. emphasizing 
several lifetimes) covers only four pages; in contrast, the Abhidhamma 


"Note that in the Burmese texts the section on Dependent Origination is called 
the Paticcasamuppada Vibhanga. 
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chapter concerning conditionality in the context ofa single mind moment 
covers fifty-four pages. In the Sammohavinodani, however, these pro- 
portions are reversed: the sutta chapter runs to seventy pages, while 
the Abhidhamma chapter covers fourteen pages.!" The reason this lat- 
ter division in the Sammohavinodani is so brief may be because Ven. 
Buddhaghosa did not have much to say about this subject, or it may be 
because he felt the subject had already been covered in great detail and 
therefore it did not need to be expanded upon. 


In sum, the basis for the interpretation of Dependent Origination in the 
context of everyday life is found in the Pali Canon and traces of it remain 
in the commentaries. It has merely faded in prominence, been forgotten, 
or been overlooked. (214) 


4.12 APPENDIX 2: 
LAWS OF NATURE (DHAMMA-NIYAMATA) 


The Buddha presented two key classifications which he referred to as 
dhamma-niyamata, which may be translated as ‘certainty of nature’, ‘nat- 
ural order’, or ‘law of nature’. This term refers to naturally existing prin- 
ciples of truth or to independently existing truths of nature (whether a 
Buddha appears or not, these truths exist according to their own inherent 
properties). 


These two classifications of dhamma-niyamata are as follows: 


1. Idappaccayata: ‘specific conditionality’; the law of Dependent Origi- 


nation comprising twelve factors." 


2. Aniccata, dukkhata and anattata: the laws of impermanence, dukkha, 
and nonself. Beginning with the commentaries, these three factors 


are referred to as the ‘Three Characteristics’ (tilakkhana).!? 


I 6Vbh.: Suttanta-bhajaniya: pp. 134-8; Abhidhamma-bhajaniya: pp. 138-92. 
"7 VbhA.; Suttanta-bhajaniya: pp. 129-99; Abhidhamma-bhajaniya: pp. 199-213. 


!5See: 16th volume of the Tipitaka: Sarnyutta Nikaya, Nidanavagga. 
!?See: 20th volume of the Tipitaka: Anguttara Nikaya, Tikanipata. 
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Technically, these dual principles are referred to by a pair of terms - 


dhammatthitata and dhammaniyamata.'”° 


Although these two classifications have been explained at length in 
chapter 3 and in this present chapter, at this point it is useful to provide 


a summary. 


A. THESE NATURAL LAWS COMPRISE Four FACTORS LINKED TO THE FOUR 
NOBLE TRUTHS 


The law of Dependent Origination (or ‘specific conditionality’) combined 
with the three laws of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself, comprise four 
factors, which in the Pali Canon are described as follows: 


1. ‘Whether Tathagatas appear or not, this truth exists as constant 
and stable, that is, specific conditionality.’ 


(Uppada và tathagatanam anuppada và tathagatanam thitava sa dhatu 
dhammatthitata dhammaniyamata idappaccayata.) 


2. ‘Monks, whether Tathagatas appear or not, this truth exists as 
constant and stable, that is, all conditioned phenomena are imper- 
manent.’ 


(Uppada và bhikkhave tathagatànam anuppādā và tathagatanam thitava 
sã dhatu dhammatthitata dhamma-niyamatà sabbe sankhara aniccati.) 
{215} 


3. ‘Monks, whether Tathagatas appear or not, this truth exists as 
constant and stable, that is, all conditioned phenomena are unen- 
during.’ 


(Uppada và bhikkhave tathagatanam anuppada và tathagatanam thitava 
sa dhatu dhammatthitata dhamma-niyamata sabbe sankhara dukkhati.) 


4, ‘Monks, whether Tathagatas appear or not, this truth exists as 
constant and stable, that is, all things are nonself.’ 


ragsedright In the Thai language, dhammatthitata is shortened to dhammatthiti 
and dhammaniyamata is shortened to dhamma-niyáma; moreover, this pair of terms 
is generally referred to by the single term dhamma-niyama. 
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(Uppada va bhikkhave tathagatanam anuppada và tathagatanam thitava 
sã dhatu dhammatthitata dhammaniyamata sabbe sankhara dukkhati.) 


In brief, the factors are: 


1. Idappaccayatà: the law of specific conditionality (= paticcasamup- 
pada - Dependent Origination). 


2. Aniccata: the law of impermanence. 
3. Dukkhatà: the law of unendurability. 


4. Anattata: the law of nonself. 


The law of Dependent Origination reveals how the five aggregates exist 
as mutual, interrelated causes and conditions. This law deals with the 
existence of conditioned phenomena (sankhata-dhamma), which comprise 
all phenomena in the realm of conventional reality. 


The laws of aniccatà and dukkhatà reveal how all conditioned pheno- 
mena (i.e. the five aggregates) are without exception impermanent and 


unenduring. 


The law ofanattatà reveals how all things - both conditioned things and 
the Unconditioned (asankhata), things both within the five aggregates and 
transcending the five aggregates (khandha-vimutti) - are nonself. 


The law of Dependent Origination reveals how the interrelationship 
between the five aggregates creates a dynamic that gives rise to suf- 
fering, which is specifically referred to as the 'cycle of origination' 
(paticcasamuppada-samudayavara). This corresponds to the second noble 
truth: the noble truth of the cause of suffering (samudaya-ariyasacca). 


Specific conditionality by itself indicates the impermanence and unen- 
durability of the five aggregates - of all conditioned phenomena. (Sabbe 
sankhara aniccà, sabbe sankhara dukkha.) 


Because the five aggregates are subject to 'specific conditionality', are 
marked by impermanence and unendurability, and in addition to this fall 
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under the sway of the law of nonself, they act as a basis and cause for 
suffering, or they are the gathering point for potential suffering to arise. 
This corresponds to the first noble truth: the Noble Truth of suffering 
(dukkha-ariyasacca). 


In the end analysis, conditioned formations (sankhara) are natural 
phenomena (sabháva-dhamma), which means that they have their own 
character or nature (bhava). They do not constitute a stable, fixed, sub- 
stantial identity, they do not belong to anyone, nor can they be governed 
or dictated by anyone in any real sense. As conditioned phenomena, they 
exist according to specific causes and conditions; their impermanence 
and unendurability is a result ofthis conditionality. No one can forcethem 
to be otherwise. They are thus included within the province of the law of 
nonself (sabbe dhamma anattà). 


Apart from conditioned phenomena, there also exists the Uncondi- 
tioned, which transcends specific conditionality and is not created by 
conditioning factors. It is permanent (nicca) and free from dukkha; it 
constitutes the cessation of dukkha (dukkha-nirodha). This corresponds to 
the third nobletruth: the noble truth ofthe cessation of suffering (nirodha- 
ariyasacca), namely, Nibbana. 


The Unconditioned, likewise, is a natural phenomenon, which means 
that it too does not constitute a stable, fixed, substantial identity, it does 
not belong to anyone, nor can it be governed or dictated by anyone. It too 
is nonself (anatta). For this reason, the fourth law - of nonself - pertains 
to all things, both conditioned things (sankhdara) and the Unconditioned 
(visankhara), both constructed things (sarkhata-dhamma) and the Uncon- 
structed (asankhata-dhamma). {216} 


The Unconditioned is not subject to the ‘cycle of origination’ 
(samudaya-vara); instead, it is realized as the final goal of the ‘cycle of 
cessation’ (nirodha-vara). It is reached by the stopping, ceasing, non- 
existence, and non-arising of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada). 
Although it passes beyond the realm of conditioned phenomena, and it is 
permanent and free from dukkha, it shares the characteristic of nonself 
with all other natural phenomena. It does not belong to anyone, it does 
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not manifest as some form of being, it does not constitute a ‘self’, nor is 
it subject to anyone’s will. It exists according to its own inherent nature. 


The noble truth of the path leading to the cessation of suffering 
(dukkhanirodhagaminipatipada-ariyasacca), or the Path (magga) for short, 
comprises those means applied for ending and eliminating the cycle of 
origination or for reverting to the cycle of cessation. There are many 
details to this path of practice (referred to as the Noble Eightfold Path), 
which is fulfilled by completing the threefold training. Essentially, the 
entire Path involves abandoning the unwholesome and developing the 
wholesome, both of which exist within the sphere of the five aggregates. 
(One may describe this as ‘developing the wholesome aggregates (kusala- 
khandha), or even as ‘developing the aggregates’.) This factor of the Path 
is thus characterized by impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. 


In sum: 


* The first law of nature (idappaccayatà) reveals the state of condi- 
tioned phenomena (this is the gist of the second noble truth). 


* The second and third laws of nature (aniccata and dukkhata) reveal 
the shared attributes of conditioned phenomena (encompassing 
the first, second, and fourth noble truths). 


* The fourth law (anattata) reveals the shared attribute of all things - 
of all phenomena (encompassing all four noble truths). 


B. SUCHNESS (TATHATA) 


Both when introducing specific conditionality and when introducing the 
Three Characteristics, the Buddha used the two terms dhammatthitata 
and dhammaniyamata. Yet at the end of these passages, in the context 
of specific conditionality the term idappaccayata is preceded by three 
additional terms (tathata, avitathata, and anafifiathata), which are absent 
in the passages describing the three characteristics: 
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Iti kho bhikkhave ya tatra tathata avitathata anafifiathata idappaccayata 
ayam vuccati bhikkhave paticcasamuppado. 


‘Monks, suchness (tathata; the state of existing ‘just so’), inerr- 
ancy (avitathata; the state of not deviating from existing as such), 
and invariability (anafifiathata; the state of not being otherwise) 
is specific conditionality; indeed, all this cited here is Dependent 
Origination.’ 


These three additional terms are used for special emphasis or to draw 
special attention. But because they are concise and striking, they are 
alluded to frequently, to the extent of being well-known and finding 
public favour. The term tathatd, in particular, is mentioned frequently in 
Buddhist circles, and because this term is only found in connection with 
specific conditionality (Dependent Origination), people may believe that 
it only refers to this subject. 


The following words of the Buddha provide a broad perspective on this 


matter: 


Monks, these four things are actual (tatha), unerring (avitatha), not 
otherwise (anafifiatha). What four? ‘This is suffering"... ‘This is the 
origin of suffering'... ‘This is the cessation of suffering’... ‘This 
is the way leading to the cessation of suffering’: this is actual, 
unerring, not otherwise... 


Therefore, monks, you should make an exertion to understand: 
‘This is suffering’ ... ‘This is the path leading to the cessation of 
suffering.’ {217} 


S. V. 430; Ps. II. 104. 


Note that in this context the three aforementioned terms refer to 
the Four Noble Truths, and they are used to supplement the meaning 
of the word sacca (‘truth’). In the commentaries and sub-commentaries, 
the Four Noble Truths are sometimes referred to as tatha-dhamma ('true 
phenomena’), in a similar way as they are sometimes referred to as sacca- 
dhamma (‘truths’). (The term sacca-dhamma, however, does not always 
refer to the Four Noble Truths. 
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There are other noteworthy passages in the Tipitaka in which the Four 
Noble Truths are referred to by these three aforementioned terms. The 
passage below follows on from the passage cited above: 


How is suffering (dukkha) a truth (sacca) in the sense that it is ‘just so’ 
(tatha)? There are four definitions of suffering characterizing it as 
being just so (tatha), inerrant (avitatha), and invariable (anafifiatha). 
There is the definition of suffering as oppression, there is the defini- 
tion of suffering as compounded, there is the definition of suffering 
as a state of burning, and there is the definition of suffering as 
fluctuation... 


How is the origin (samudaya; cause of suffering) a truth in the 
sense that it is ‘just so’? There are four definitions of the origin 
characterizing it as being just so, inerrant, and invariable. There 
is the definition of the origin as the merging of originating factors, 
there is the definition of the origin as cause (nidana; ‘source’), there 
is the definition of origination as bound, and there is the definition 
of origination as obstructed... 


How is cessation (nirodha) a truth in the sense that it is ‘just so’? 
There are four definitions of cessation characterizing it as being 
just so, inerrant, and invariable. There is the definition of cessation 
as freedom, there is the definition of cessation as tranquil, there 
is the definition of cessation as uncompounded, and there is the 
definition of cessation as deathless.... 


How is the Path (magga) a truth in the sense that it is ‘just so’? 
There are four definitions of the Path characterizing it as being 
just so, inerrant, and invariable. There is the definition of the Path 
as a factor for release, there is the definition of the Path as cause, 
there is the definition of the Path as discernment, and there is the 
definition of the Path as sovereignty. 


Ps. II. 104-105. 
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Here are the concluding passages summarizing the Four Noble Truths: 


By way of how many attributes are the four truths realized in uni- 
son? The four truths are realized in unison by way of four attributes: 
in the sense of being actual; in the sense of being nonself; in the 
sense of being true; in the sense of being penetrating. 


The four truths are integrated as one by way of these four attributes, 
seeing that each one of these unified truths is constant, realized 
by an equivalent knowledge. For this reason these four truths are 
realized in unison. 


Ps. 105. 


The term tathatà refers to the state of being 'such' (tatha), just as 
aniccatà refers to the state of being impermanent (anicca), dukkhatà refers 
to the state of being subject to stress (dukkha), and anattatà refers to the 
state of being nonself (anatta). (Here, the suffix -tā means ‘state’.) 


The fundamentals of the Pali language in the original texts makes it 
quite clear for distinguishing the meanings of various terms. Later on, 
however, some of these meanings have become mixed up, which may 
cause confusion. 


The important feature to note here is that in the context of these 
various laws the suffix -tā is frequently applied. For example, when 
the Buddha spoke about the law of nature, he used the term dhamma- 
niyamata, which refers to the state (-tà), the properties, the qualities, or 
the existence of phenomena, which are part of a natural order. 


The shorter term dhamma-niyáma began to be used in the commentar- 
ies, and it was used here in a broader sense. It is sometimes synonymous 
with dhamma-niyamata (as defined above), while at other times it refers to 
specific phenomena acting as conditions within the process of Dependent 
Origination. 


Likewise, the term dhammatthitata refers to the state, properties, or 
existence of phenomena that accord with causes and conditions. The 
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shorter term dhammatthiti may also convey this same meaning, but it usu- 
ally refers to specific phenomena which act as conditions or are subject 
to causes and conditions. {218} 


The terms aniccatà, dukkkhata, and anattatà refer to the state, property, 
or existence of phenomena marked by impermanence, stress, and nonself, 
as described earlier. 


In this book Buddhadhamma, the term dhamma-niyama is generally used 
as synonymous with dhamma-niyaámata, referring to the properties and 
qualities of things, rather than to the things themselves. 


Therefore, the terms dhammaniyamata, idappaccayatà, tathata, aniccata, 
anattatd, etc. are not interchangeable with such terms as the ‘five ag- 
gregates’, ‘Nibbana’, ‘conditioned phenomena’, ‘compounded things’, and 
the 'Unconditioned'. 


C. TERMS PERTAINING TO THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS (TILAKKHANA) 


The Pali term tilakkhana (‘three characteristics’) is familiar to many stu- 
dents of Buddhism. This is not an original term and it does not appear in 
the Tipitaka; rather, it became a popular term in the commentaries. In 
the Tipitaka, the Three Characteristics are referred to as the three laws of 
nature (dhamma-niyamata), and there is no collective term for these three 
factors. Although they are described in many different formats, they are 
mentioned separately. For example: 


Monks, form is impermanent, feeling is impermanent, perception is 
impermanent, volitional formations are impermanent, conscious- 
ness is impermanent.... Form is subject to stress, feeling is subject 
to stress, perception is subject to stress, volitional formations are 
subject to stress, consciousness is subject to stress... Form is non- 
self, feeling is nonself, perception is nonself, volitional formations 
are nonself, consciousness is nonself. 


S. III. 21. 


Although there is a term in Pali that translates as 'three characterist- 
ics', namely, tini lakkhanani, it refers to distinct groups of characteristics. 
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The closest group to this context contains the three characteristics of 
conditioned phenomena (sankhata-dhamma): uppdada-lakkhana (the char- 
acteristic of arising), vaya-lakkhana (the characteristic of passing away), 
and thitafifiathatta-lakkhana (the characteristic of abiding and becoming 
otherwise), but this group has its own collective term (i.e. sankhata- 
lakkhana).?! 


The term samarifia-lakkhana (‘universal characteristics’) likewise is not 
an original term from the Tipitaka, but is used frequently in the comment- 
aries. It is used for comparison, describing how all things are endowed 
with two kinds of attributes: unique attributes (paccatta-lakkhana) and 
shared attributes (sdmafifia-lakkhana). For example: a unique attribute 
of physical form (rüpa) is that it is under strain, and a unique attribute 
of feeling (vedand) is that it feels sense impressions, but both form and 
feeling share the attributes of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. 


The term visesa-lakkhana (‘unique characteristic’, ‘special character- 
istic") is occasionally used in place of paccatta-lakkhana. In this case, the 
same distinction is made, between unique characteristics and universal 


characteristics. 


There are other similar distinctions occurring in the scriptures. For 
example, ultimate truths (paramattha-dhamma) are endowed with two 
attributes: attributes of an individual nature (sabhava-lakkhana) and uni- 
versal attributes (samafifia-lakkhana). Attributes of an individual nature 
are sometimes referred to simply as 'individual attributes' (salakkhana). 


‘Direct knowledge’ (abhififia) is a unique kind of wisdom, the function 
of which is to understand the individual attributes of things (sabhava- 
lakkhana). It may also be translated as ‘penetrative knowledge’. (It is 
equivalent to abhijána. Note that this is not the same definition of abhififia 
used to denote the five or six kinds of supreme knowledge.) 


By understanding clearly with direct knowledge, one has reached an 
initial stage of ‘thorough knowledge’ (parififia) called ‘knowledge of recog- 
nition’ (fiata-parififia). The understanding of universal attributes, on the 


IDs. II. 179, 
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other hand, is the function of wisdom called ‘investigative knowledge’ 
(tirana-parififia). {219} 


Note also that the term samafifia-lakkhana (‘universal characteristic’) is 
not fixed to the principles of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. For 
example, it is sometimes stated in the scriptures that all formations 
(sankhara) possess the universal characteristic of existing according to 
causes and conditions. 


These three terms - aniccata, dukkhata, and anattata - in this particular 
grammatical structure do not appear anywhere in the Tipitaka as a group; 
instead, they are used separately, according to different circumstances. 


Although the term aniccatà is found fairly frequently in the Tipitaka, 
it is most often used while explaining the breaking up of material things 
(riipa-dhamma), including in the context of physical death (marana). It is 
never used explicitly by the Buddha himself (it is used by Ven. Sariputta 
and by other disciples, and in explanations within the Abhidhamma). 
The term dukkhatà was used by the Buddha, but only in the context 
of the three kinds of dukkha (dukkha-dukkhata, sankhara-dukkhata, and 
viparinama-dukkhata). The term anattatā does not appear anywhere in the 
Tipitaka. 


Because the commentators regularly mentioned and explained this 
collection of three factors, they came up with a convenient abbrevi- 
ation to refer to them individually, by simply adding the term adi 
(‘beginning with’) to aniccatd, e.g.: aniccatadi-patisarnyuttam, aniccatadi- 
lakkhanattayam, aniccatadi-vasena, aniccatadi-samarifialakkhanam, and anic- 
catadinam. Only in the sub-commentaries were these three terms com- 
bined into a distinct group, although, even here, this presentation is not 
common. 


D. TERMS PERTAINING TO SPECIFIC CONDITIONALITY (IDAPPACCAYATA) 


The principle of the first law of nature (of specific conditionality) is 
acknowledged to be profound and extremely difficult to understand. 
From an initial and incomprehensive examination, it appears that this 
principle was almost not mentioned at all in traditional Thai texts and 
literary works. Only in the last century was it included in formal Dhamma 
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educational systems, and at the beginning ofthis period the most popular 
term for this principle was paticcasamuppada. 


As far as I can discern, the reason why in scholarly circles this principle 
was specifically referred to as paticcasamuppada stems from Somdet Phra 
Mahasamana Chao Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa establishing the sys- 
tem of Dhamma studies known as nak tham. He wrote an explanation of 
paticcasamuppada in the book titled Dhammavibhaga Pariccheda Vol. II, 
which is assigned to second level nak tham students in Dhamma studies 
(pariyatti-dhamma). 


The term paticcasamuppada appears frequently in the Tipitaka, the 
commentaries, and the sub-commentaries. It is thus apt that students 
of Buddhism are familiar with it. It is noteworthy, however, that idap- 
paccayata, which is a key term in this context (it usually accompanies 
and precedes the term paticcasamuppada) seems to have gone unnoticed. 
This seems to indicate that those students engaged in this recent system 
of Dhamma studies did not extend their research beyond the course books 
assigned to them. Only within the past fifty years did this latter term 
become more prominent. As far as I can gather, the reason for this 
resurgence stems from Ven. Buddhadasa Bhikkhu's determined teachings 
on this principle, along with his frequent emphasis on the term idappac- 
cayata. 


There were two occasions when the Buddha mentioned this term 
idappaccayata. First, soon after his awakening, he stated that ordinary 
people would find it extremely difficult to understand the truth that he 
had realized, and therefore it would cause him hardship to try and teach 
it to them. The second time he mentioned this term was in his frequent 
exposition of this first law of nature. Apart from these occasions, the 
term only appears in the two forms of idappaccaya and idappaccayata- 
paticcasamuppannesu. 


The term paccayakara (‘mode of conditionality’), which is another syn- 
onym for paticcasamuppada and is included in the second level nak tham 
textbooks, was coined later. It does not appear in the main body of the 
Suttanta Pitaka; it first appears in the Apadana, which is a later addition 
to the collection of suttas. The term appears twice in the same section (in 
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a heading and in the text) describing the biography of Ven. Khema Theri, 
the chief bhikkhuni disciple of the Buddha, who sat at his righthand side 


and was foremost in wisdom.!? 


Although the Vinaya Pitaka contains a lengthy biography of the 
Buddha, beginning with the period after his awakening when he was 
experiencing the bliss of deliverance and contemplating the law of 
Dependent Origination, there is no mention in the entire Tipitaka of this 
term paccayakara. {220} 


The Abhidhamma contains a lengthy section - the Vibhanga (approx. 
75 pages) - devoted entirely to the subject of Dependent Origination, but 
nowhere in this text does the word paccayakara appear. Nor does the term 
paticcasamuppada appear in this text; there are only references to pheno- 
mena being 'conditionally arisen' (paticcasamuppanna) or 'specifically 
conditioned and conditionally arisen’ (idappaccayatà-paticcasamuppanna). 
The terms appear here only in headings, which later compilers of this text 
created, and these headings differ according to various editions. The Thai 
Siam Rattha edition contains the heading Paccayakara Vibhango, while 
the Burmese Chatthasangiti edition contains the heading Paticcasamup- 
pada Vibhango. 


In sum, the word most often used in the Tipitaka for this law of nature 
is paticcasamuppada, occurring either on its own or in conjunction with 
idappaccayata. Most of these references occur in the Suttanta Pitaka. Only 
seldom is this word used in the Vinaya Pitaka. In the Abhidhamma, it 
occurs explicitly only in the Kathavatthu. Apart from this, the Dhammas- 
angani contains the word paticcasamuppada-kusalatà, and there is a single 
passage in the Dhatukatha (at the end of the tabulated summary - matika) 
with an interesting sequence of qualities: paficakkhandha dvadasayatanani 
attharasa dhatuyo cattari saccani bavisatindriyani paticcasamuppado cattaro 


satipatthand cattaro sammappadhanaà cattaro iddhipada.? 


Beginning with the commentaries, the terms paticcasamuppada and 
paccayakara were used frequently. The term idappaccayatà was also used, 
but less frequently. 


V? Paccayakara-kusala: Ap. 544-5; paccayakara-govida: Ap. 550. 
Dhtk. 1. 
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Another interesting observation is that stemming from the com- 
bined terms dhammatthitata dhammaniyamatà, which together constitute 
a name for this law of nature, there was derived another important 
term - dhammatthiti-fiana, which appears in the Buddha's words: dham- 
matthitifianam pubbe pacchà nibbane fianam (‘knowledge of constancy first, 
knowledge of Nibbana afterwards’, or ‘endowed first with knowledge of 


constancy, knowledge of Nibbana ensues’).'* 


The Buddha spoke these words to Ven. Susima, who had previously 
been a religious wanderer (paribbajaka) and had asked to be ordained in 
the Buddhist Dhamma and Discipline. He maintained the misunderstand- 
ing that arahants must all be endowed with psychic powers, for instance 
the divine ear and the divine eye. The Buddha spoke this passage to 
free him from this misunderstanding and to explain to him that those 
arahants who are ‘liberated by way of wisdom’ (pafifia-vimutta) realize full 
awakening by generating ‘knowledge of constancy’ (dhammatthiti-fiana), 
followed by a knowledge of Nibbana, without requiring any sort of psychic 
powers. 


Knowledge of constancy (dhammatthiti-fiana) is equivalent to an insight 
into laws of nature: the clear understanding that all phenomena (as part 
of the five aggregates) are impermanent, dukkha, and nonself, and that 
they are mutually conditioned, giving rise to results within the origina- 
tion cycle of Dependent Origination. Eventually, one discerns the end 
of causes and conditions within the origination cycle and realizes the 
cessation cycle, culminating in a realization of Nibbana. 


Although according to the Buddha's words above, the knowledge of 
constancy (dhammatthiti-fiana) encompasses both the insight into the 
Three Characteristics and into Dependent Origination culminating in the 
completion of the cessation cycle, concise explanations, for example in 
the description of the seventy-seven kinds of knowledge (fiana) found in 
the very same volume, the Buddha mentions or emphasizes only Depend- 


ent Origination (the origination cycle). 


1245S, II. 124-5. 
2256 II. 60. 
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In later texts of the Tipitaka, the knowledge of constancy (dhammatthiti- 
fiana) was more frequently mentioned, and its meaning or emphasis 
was associated specifically with Dependent Origination. The Patisamb- 
hidamagga, for instance, defines it as wisdom that comprehends condi- 
tioning factors (paccaya-pariggaha; this knowledge was later referred to as 
paccayapariggaha-fiana).?6 Dhammatthiti-fiana (or paccayapariggaha-fiana 
or paccayakara-fiana) is also frequently mentioned and explained in the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries. For example, in these texts it is 
equated with ‘purity of transcending doubts’ (kankhavitarana-visuddhi). It 
is sometimes called ‘knowledge according to reality’ (yathabhüta-fiana), 
‘right vision’ (samma-dassana), or ‘insight knowledge’ (vipassana-fidna). It 
is occasionally described as knowledge reaching the pinnacle of insight 
into specific conditionality (idappaccayata). The knowledge of Nibbana 


(nibbana-fiana) is equated with Path knowledge (magga-ñāņa). 


E. ALL-ENCOMPASSING PRINCIPLES OF TRUTH 


In the Buddha’s own words describing his awakening, he outlined the two 
truths that he had realized. This appears very clearly in his reflection 
several weeks after his awakening, when he states that he had realized 
idappaccayata-paticcasamuppada and Nibbana, truths that go against the 
stream and are difficult for ordinary people to understand. Consequently, 
he was disinclined to teach the Dhamma.!”8 {221} 


In the Vinaya Pitaka the Buddha describes the events after his awaken- 
ing, during which time he experienced the bliss of liberation under the 
Bodhi tree, taught the First Sermon, acquired his first disciples, per- 
formed various ordinations resulting in the creation of the monastic 
community (sarigha), and finally established the monastic discipline. 


126Ps, I, 50, 


U7E.g: DA. II. 1062; SA. I. 68, 126; PsA. I. 128; VbhA. 422; Vism. 604-605; 
VismT.: Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, Vutthanagaminivipas- 
sanakathavannana. 

"vin. I. 4-5, According to the sequence of events described in the Tipitaka, this 
occurs in the fifth week after the Buddha’s awakening, but according to the 
commentarial account, which inserts an additional three weeks to this period, it 
occurs at the beginning of the eighth week. 
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The Buddha's reflection cited above occurred (according to the com- 
mentarial account) after he had enjoyed the bliss of liberation for seven 
weeks, and before he departed from the place of awakening in order to 
teach the Dhamma in the Deer Park at Isipatana near the city of Varanasi. 


Let us go back to the very beginning of this period. During the 
first night of experiencing the bliss of liberation, he gave three inspired 
utterances, one during each of the three watches of the night. Here, 
he contemplates Dependent Origination, both in its forward and reverse 
sequences (paticcasamuppadam anuloma-patilomam manasakasi; note that 
here the term paticcasamuppada appears alone, without the accompany- 
ing term idappaccayata). 


In contrast to later teachings, here the Buddha does not clearly name 
the truths that he had realized, but it is not difficult to discern that he is 
using synonyms for Dependent Origination and Nibbana: 


Verse no. 1: ‘When truths manifest to a purified one,” diligent 
and meditative, all doubts vanish away, since he knows the truth 
together with its cause' (sahetu-dhamma - suffering and its origin). 


Verse no. 2: 'When truths manifest to a purified one, diligent 
and meditative, all doubts vanish away, since he has realized the 
cessation of conditioning factors’ (khayam paccayanam = Nibbana). 


Verse no. 3: ‘When truths manifest to a purified one, diligent and 
meditative, then he dispels Mara and his forces, and remains like 
the sun illuminating the sky.’ 


The gist of the first verse is the forward sequence (anuloma) of Depend- 
ent Origination (which is sometimes referred to in the commentaries as 
the origination cycle - samudaya-vara). This verse reveals the origin of 
suffering - the process of causes and conditions giving rise to suffering. 
In other words, it describes suffering along with its causes. 


The term ‘purified one’ is a translation of the Pali term brahmana, referring here 
to an arahant, one who is taint-free (khindsava). The brahmins used this term 
brahmana to describe someone who is purified and has passed beyond sin. 
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The gist of the second verse is the reverse sequence (patiloma) of 
Dependent Origination (which is sometimes referred to in the comment- 
aries as the cessation cycle - nirodha-vara). This verse reveals the cessation 
of suffering (dukkha-nirodha), the state free from suffering, the state in 
which no renewed suffering arises due to the exhaustion of all causes 
and conditions leading to suffering. This refers to the end of Dependent 
Origination - to Nibbana. 


The third verse describes the state of awakening, the state of one who 
has realized cessation - realized Nibbana - one whose wisdom is clear, 
spacious, and free. The commentaries explain that this verse describes 
the splendour and majesty of the noble Path (ariya-magga). 


This collection of three inspired verses points to and explains the same 
truths expressed in the Buddha's later reflection cited above. They reveal 
how the practice for reaching the goal of Buddhism - for realizing the 
supreme truth of Nibbana - requires a comprehension of this first law of 
nature (dhamma-niyama), i.e. the law of Dependent Origination. In this 
way, one realizes two levels of truth encompassing all things, namely, the 
truth of all conditioned phenomena and the supreme truth (parama-sacca) 
of the Unconditioned. 


It is important to reiterate that a realization of this first law of nature 
is combined with and equivalent to an understanding of the remaining 
three laws of nature - of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. 


There are many passages in the Suttanta Pitaka in which the Buddha 
recounts his going forth and his spiritual exertions up to the time of his 
awakening.” A key passage in this context pertains to the time when he 
was awakened: {222} 


When my mind was concentrated ... I directed it to knowledge of 
the destruction of the taints. I directly knew as it actually is: ‘This 
is suffering’, ‘this is the origin of suffering’, ‘this is the cessation 
of suffering’, ‘this is the way leading to the cessation of suffering’. 
I directly knew as it actually is: ‘These are the taints’, ‘this is the 


130F g.: Pasarasi Sutta (also called the Ariyapariyesana Sutta): M. 163-4. 
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origin of the taints’, ‘this is the cessation of the taints’, ‘this is the 
way leading to the cessation of the taints’. When I knew and saw 
thus, my mind was liberated ... 


E.g.: M. L 247-9. 


This passage indicates clearly that the Buddha realized the Four Noble 
Truths at the time of his awakening. This may seem to be at variance with 
the passages cited above, but when one analyses these different passages 
carefully, one sees that they refer essentially to the same thing. 


Technically, the Four Noble Truths are comprised of two pairs of truths: 
dukkha/samudaya and nirodha/magga. According to the Buddha's first 
sermon, the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta, which in the Vinaya Pitaka 
follows on from the Buddha's reflections cited earlier, samudaya (‘origin’) 
refers to the three kinds of craving (tanha), and nirodha (‘cessation’) refers 
to the renouncing, abandoning, and cessation of all such craving - to 
complete liberation.P! At first glance, one may not yet see the connection 
here to the natural law of Dependent Origination. 


Craving (tanha) is a vital factor in the forward sequence of Dependent 
Origination (or the cycle of origination) resulting in suffering. The first 
and second noble truths thus exist as a pair. The reverse sequence of 
Dependent Origination (the cycle of cessation) is the dissolution of all 
conditioning factors within the dynamic of suffering - the end of Depend- 
ent Origination. This corresponds to cessation (nirodha), the third noble 
truth. The fourth noble truth - the Path (magga) - is a formal method of 
spiritual practice established for people to give rise to the natural process 
ofthe reverse sequence. The Path is thus included in the reverse sequence 
of Dependent Origination. This is a very brief summary of how these 
principles are interlinked. 


The commentaries provide another classification of laws of nature, 
which can be designated as a subdivision of natural laws. They use the 
term niyama to refer to these laws, consisting of five factors: 


Blyin I. 10. 
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1. Utu-niyama: laws pertaining to the material world, in particular to 
those dynamics in the natural environment related to temperature. 


2. Bija-niyama: laws pertaining to heredity. 
3. Citta-niyama: laws pertaining to the functions of the mind. 
4, Kamma-niyama: law of karma. 


5. Dhamma-niyama: the law of the interrelation between causes and 
conditions, in particular to those laws operating independently 
according to nature. For example: those things relying on condi- 
tions for their existence must naturally come to an end; stream- 
enterers are naturally beyond spiritual regression; etc. 


Although this fifth factor of dhamma-niyama is a key principle in the 
teachings, which was explained frequently by the Buddha, and for which 
there are numerous examples, it is surprising that the commentators in 
this context do not explain it in the same way. In their explanations, they 
simply refer to the normal attributes of a bodhisattva.?^ For example: 
when a bodhisattva is conceived, born, and awakened, it is normal for 
the ten-thousand world systems to shake; when a bodhisattva enters his 
mother’s womb, it is natural that she is endowed with virtue and free from 
any illness. 


In the Mahapadana Sutta, which lists sixteen general rules pertaining 
to the circumstances of a bodhisattva, the term dhammata is used, rather 
than dhamma-niyama. Although these two terms are synonymous, their 
meanings are not identical; they simply overlap. {223} 


12D A. IT. 439; [DhsA. 408]. 
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4.13 APPENDIX 3: 'ME AND MINE' 


The attachment to a sense of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ is firmly embedded in 
the human mind. It has a deep impact on people's behaviour, on their 
wellbeing, and on human relationships, and it is connected to almost 
every social problem. This attachment to a sense of self provides a core 
focus for Dhamma practice: it must be attended to correctly and many 
teachings address this issue. Many unique terms and expressions are used 
to designate this form of attachment. Following is a summary of such 
terms and expressions, organized into groups: 


Group 1: etam mama, esohamasmi, eso me attà-ti: ‘this is mine, I am 
this, this is my self.” 


Group 2: ahanti và mamanti và asmiti và: ‘(the belief in) "T", (the 
belief in) “mine”, and (the belief), “I exist”. 


Group 3: ahankara mamankàra mananusaya: ‘(the belief in) "T", (the 
belief in) "mine", and an underlying tendency of conceit.' 


Group 4: mamáyita (or: mamatta) and asmimana: the belief in 
“mine”, (‘the belief in ^1"), and the conceit “I am”. 


Group 5: atta, attaniya, (and asmiti): the self, things associated with 
the self, (and the belief ‘I exist’). 


Group 6: tanha, mana, and ditthi: craving, conceit, and fixed views. 


Group 1: these are the most frequently found terms relating to an 
attachment to self. Most often this group is found in teachings encour- 
aging an analysis of human beings as consisting of the five aggregates 
or of other elements like the six senses or the six forms of contact, or 
in teachings that promote an investigation of the three characteristics, 
leading to an understanding of things that prevents the attachment: ‘this 


is mine’, ‘I am this’, or ‘this is my self'.P? 


P*For examples of this group, see: Vin. I. 14; M. I. 40, 135-6, 185-9, 232-5, 421-2; 
M. III. 240, 271-2; S. II. 94, 124, 245-252; S. III. 18, 45, 67-8, 104, 182, 187, 204, 223; 
S. IV. 1-4, 24-5, 34-5, 43-5, 54-5, 58-9, 63-4, 105-6, 151-6, 382, 393; A. I. 284; A. II. 
164-5, 171, 202; A. V. 187; etc. The passage that conveys the opposite meaning is: 
netam mama, nesohamasmi, na eso me attà-ti. 
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Group 2: this group is an abbreviation of group #1 above: ahanti (‘a 
belief in “I”’) = eso me atta; mamanti (‘a belief in "mine" ’) = etam mama; 
asmiti (a belief such as ‘I am this’ or ‘I still exist’) = esohamasmi.'*4 


Group 3: this is another abbreviation of group #1: ahankara = eso me 
atta; mamankara = etam mama; mananusaya = esohamasmi. {224} These terms 
are most often found in the phrase: ‘There is an absence of (or ‘freedom 
from’, or ‘eradication of") "I-making", *mine-making" and an underlying 
tendency of conceit in regard to this body with its consciousness and all 


external signs. ^ 


Group 4: the term mamayita is most often used to mean ‘an attachment 
as “mine”’ or ‘an object attached to as "mine" ' and is thus equivalent to 
etam mama.” Occasionally it is defined as both a belief in T and a belief in 
‘mine’ (equivalent to etam mama and eso me atta, or to tanhd and ditthi).'°’ 
Mamatta (or mamatta) has an identical meaning to mamayita, but tends to 


138 or asa 


appear in verses paired with mamayita or in place of mamayita, 
definition of mamáyita.?? Asmimana is defined as ‘the conceit “I am”’: a 
sense of ‘I’ or the thought ‘I exist’. In Pali it is usually described as simply 
mana, but the Abhidhamma classifies it as one of seven different kinds of 
māna. Asmimana is a refined form of conceit,'*° which only arahants have 
abandoned; non-returners have not yet done so. The Abhidhamma 
distinguishes asmimana from other, coarser forms of conceit, like scorn 
and arrogance, which are abandoned by awakened beings of lower levels. 


Asmimana is usually mentioned as a quality that Dhamma practitioners 


™This passage occurs in only a few places, e.g.: M. I. 185-9; S. IV. 197. 


13E g.: M. I. 485; M. III. 19, 32-6; S. II. 252, 274-5; S. HI. 79-81, 103, 136-7, 169-170, 
235-8; S. IV. 40-41; A. I. 132; A. III. 444; A. IV. 52-3. 


PE g.: S. II. 94; Sn. 22, 82, 152, 158-9, 184-5, 203; SA. II. 98; Nd1A. I. 16; VinA. II. 301. 
UE g.: DhA. IV. 97; SnA. II. 407, 517; Nd1A. I. 160; MA. II. 308. 

D5p g.: Sn. 159, 170, 185; Thag. verse 717. 

UE g.: Nd. I. 50, 121-2, 124-5, 128-9, 435, 440; Nd. II. 17. 

“See: Vbh. 383 and related material at Vbh. 345-6, 353-6. 

VIE g.: S. II. 128-31; A. II. 85. 
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142 Essentially, the term asmimana is identical to eso- 


should eradicate. 
hamasmi and it can be simply called māna: (the most refined form of) 


conceit. 


Group 5: theterms in this group do not refer to attachment but rather 
to things that are attached to, or to the state of affairs arising due to 
attachment. If one makes a broad comparison with group #1, atta is 
equivalent to eso me atta and esohamasmi, while attaniya is equivalent to 
etam mama. Strictly speaking, however, the term atta is confined to the 
view of possessing or existing as a ‘self’ (i.e. it pertains to ‘views’ - ditthi). 
It therefore refers only to eso me attd, not to esohamasmi. To encompass the 
entire meaning ofthe first group, one needs to add the term asmiti to this 


"3 and attaniya as ‘mine’, 


fifth group. It is possible to translate atta as ‘I 
but the meaning of the expression ‘I’ is not very precise or constant and 
can shift to encompass either of the two beliefs in group #1 (esohamasmi 


and eso me atta). ^^ 


Group 6: the three unwholesome qualities (craving, conceit, and view) 
are sometimes collectively referred to as papafíca or paparica-dhamma: 
‘encumbrances’, ‘mental proliferation’, ‘things leading to excess'.!^ 
These qualities give rise to myriad, complicated perceptions (papafica- 


safifia), as described in chapter 2. {225} 


They are grouped together here following a commentarial explana- 
tion. One can compare and match these unwholesome qualities with the 
views and attachments contained in the preceding groups as shown on 
Table 4.1.1^6 


MF g.: Vin. I. 3; D. III. 273; M. I. 139, 424-5; M. III. 115; S. IIT. 83-4, 156-7; S. IV. 180-81; 
A. I. 44; A. IL. 41-2, 216; A. III. 85-6, 325; A. IV. 352, 358; Ud. 10, 37; Thag. verse 428; 
Nd. I. 224; Ps. I. 26; and see the definition at Vbh. 356. 


13Trans.: the author is here discussing the Thai expression dtua goo (8130) - ‘I’, ‘me’), 
but similar observations can be made about the English expression ‘I am’. 


1440n the subject of atta and attaniya, see, e.g.: M. I. 138-41, 297-8, 388-9; S. III. 34, 
128; S. IV. 82, 129, 168, 296-7; A. II. 165; Nd. I. 222-3, 438-9; Nd. II. 43; Ps. I. 109; 
Ps. II. 36. 


V5E g.: Nd. I. 280-1; DA. III. 721; SA. II. 269. 


“°Commentarial explanations at, e.g.: MA. I. 182; MA. II. 110, 225, 279; SA. II. 213, 
215; SA. II. 364; AA. II. 206, 380; AA. III. 152, 415; AA. IV. 31; VismT.: Maggamag- 
gafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, Maggamaggavatthanakathavannana. 
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Table 4.1: Craving, Conceit and Views 


1. Tanha= etammama= mamanti=  mamankara- mamayita 


= attachment to attaniya. 


2. Mana=  esohamasmi-  asmiti- mananusaya-  asmimana 
— asmiti. 
3. Ditthi- ^ esomeattà- ahanti= ahankara = mamayita 


— attachment to atta. 


The English terms ‘me’ and ‘mine’ (or ‘I’ and ‘mine’) do not entirely 


cover the meanings of these three groups; it is necessary to add another 


expression: ‘I’, ‘mine’, and ‘this am I’. In any case, translations for the 


second group (the ‘mana’ group) are sometimes imprecise and unusual. 


One solution in the face of such flexible terminology is to use only the two 


terms T and ‘mine’, and then to define T so that it covers both ditthi and 


mana. When it refers to a belief in a fixed sense of personal identity, then 


it is equivalent to ditthi; when it refers to personal status, or to a personal 


identity used for comparison with others, for personal evaluation, or as 


a source of pride, then it is equivalent to mana. The term ‘mine’ is an 


accurate translation for the first group (the ‘tanha’ group). 


Ditthi, comprising sakkaya-ditthi and silabbata-paramasa (the first and 


third fetters - sarnyojana), has been abandoned by stream-enterers. Tanha 


(in the form of kama-raga - the fourth fetter) has been abandoned by non- 


returners. Tanhà (in the form of kama-rága, rüpa-rága and ariipa-raga - 


the fourth, sixth and seventh fetters) and mana have been abandoned by 


arahants. 


147 


Following this interpretation one can give the following summary: 


the fixed view of a sense of self is abandoned at stream-entry, while 


"There are many commentarial passages confirming an arahant's abandonment 
of the conceit ‘I am’, e.g.: MA. I. 87; SA. I. 271; SA. II. 282; SA. III. 75; AA. III. 348; 
UdA. 102; ItA. II. 15; PsA. 116. 
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the conceit ‘I am’ and attachment to a sense of personal ownership are 
abandoned when realizing arahantship.'^? {226} 


4.14 APPENDIX 4: 
BIRTH AND DEATH IN THE PRESENT MOMENT 


The following sutta passage may provide insight to those who wish to 
research the cycle of birth and death (sarisára-vatta) as it occurs in the 
present moment - as it occurs in this present lifetime: 


"The festering forms of self-conceiving do not accumulate for a 
person established in four qualities [wisdom, truth, relinquishment, 
and peace], and when such defiled self-conceiving is not accumu- 
lated he is called a sage at peace.’ 


So was it said; and in reference to what was it said? ‘I am’ is a 
conceiving, ‘I am not’ is a conceiving, ‘I shall be’ is a conceiving, 
‘I shall not be’ is a conceiving, ‘I shall be possessed of form’ is a 
conceiving, ‘I shall be formless’ is a conceiving, ‘I shall be percipient’ 
is a conceiving, ‘I shall be non-percipient’ is a conceiving, ‘I shall be 
neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient’ is a conceiving. 


Bhikkhu, conceiving is a disease, conceiving is an abscess, conceiv- 
ing is a dart. By overcoming all self-conceivings one is called a sage 
at peace. And the sage at peace is not born, does not age, does not 
die; he is not anxious and does not crave. For there exists no cause 
by which he might be born. Not being born, how could he age? Not 
aging, how could he die? Not dying, how could he be anxious? Not 
being anxious, how could he crave? 


So it was with reference to this that it was said: ‘The festering forms 
of self-conceiving do not accumulate for a person established in 


“8For the similarity between ditthi and mana, see: Ps. I. 139; PsA. I. 279; DhsA. 240. 
For an examination of māna and other defilements as found in individuals who 
have attained a higher level of awakening, see the story of Ven. Anuruddha at 
A. I. 281. 
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four qualities, and when such defiled self-conceiving is not accu- 
mulated he is called a sage at peace.’ Bhikkhu, bear in mind this 
brief exposition of the six elements.’ 

M. III. 246; cf., e.g.: M. III. 225; S. III. 228-9; S. IV. 17; Sn. 184-5; Nd. I. 436 (aging = decay or 


loss); Thag. verse 247 (jiyyate = aging; the commentaries define this word as ‘decay’ or 
‘passing away’); J. IV. 240. 


4.15 APPENDIX 5: 
ABHIDHAMMA INTERPRETATION OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


The Abhidhamma describes many variations to the process of Dependent 
Origination, according to the state of mind (citta), ie. as wholesome, 
unwholesome, or ‘indeterminate’,'*’ and according to the level of mind, 
i.e. as dwelling in the sense sphere, the fine-material sphere, or the imma- 
terial sphere, or as transcendent.'^? The factors of Dependent Origination 
may vary according to these states of mind and are not always identical 
to the factors mentioned in the suttas. For example, in some wholesome 
states of mind the process commences with volitional formations without 
a mention of ignorance, or it may begin with a wholesome root-cause 
(kusala-müla) as a substitute for ignorance. Of particular note, craving is 
only found in unwholesome states of mind; in other states it is replaced 
by pasada (‘satisfaction’, ‘joy’, ‘confidence’) or left out entirely. 


Because the Abhidhamma examines the mind on a momentary basis, 
it therefore only analyzes the factors present in each specific moment. 
Factors such as ignorance or craving, which may be temporarily sup- 
pressed, are not identified by name; they are inferred by the presence 
of other clearly manifest factors, or else they are completely overlooked. 


The Abhidhamma describes the various factors of Dependent Origina- 
tion both in forward and in reverse: ignorance conditions volitional form- 
ations and volitional formations condition ignorance; volitional forma- 
tions condition consciousness and consciousness conditions volitional 


“Indeterminate (abyakata) state of mind = ‘kamma-resultant mind’ (vipaka-citta) 
and ‘functional mind’ (kiriya-citta); see below. 


Vbh, 135-92, 
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formations; etc. Here I will only present the primary categories for 
consideration: {227} 


A. TWELVE UNWHOLESOME STATES OF MIND (AKUSALA-CITTA) 


Avijja conditions sankhara. 
Sankhara condition vififidna. 
Vififiana conditions nama (mentality). 
Nama conditions chatthayatana 
(sixth sense base, i.e. the mind - mano). 
Chatthayatana conditions phassa. 
Phassa conditions vedana. 
Vedaná conditions tanha, 
or conditions patigha (annoyance, hostility), 
or conditions vicikiccha (doubt), 
or conditions uddhacca (restlessness). 
Tanha conditions upadana, 
or tanha conditions adhimokkha (intent, inclination), 
or patigha conditions adhimokkha, 
or uddhacca conditions adhimokkha. 
Upadana conditions bhava, 
or adhimokkha conditions bhava. 
or vicikicchà conditions bhava. 
Bhava conditions jati. 
Jati conditions jaramarana. 
= the arising of the entire mass of suffering. 


B. WHOLESOME STATES OF MIND 


(of the Sense Sphere, the Fine-Material Sphere and the Immaterial Sphere) 


Avijja conditions sankhara, 

or kusala-mila conditions sankhara. 
Sankhara conditions vififidna. 
Vififiána conditions nama. 
Nama conditions chatthayatana. 
Chatthayatana conditions phassa. 
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Phassa conditions vedand. 
Vedana conditions pasada. 
Pasáda conditions adhimokkha. 
Adhimokkha conditions bhava. 
Bhava conditions jati. 
Jati conditions jaramarana. 
= the arising of the entire mass of suffering. {228} 


C. KAMMA-RESULTANT STATES OF MIND AND FUNCTIONAL STATES OF MIND 


(of the Sense Sphere, the Fine-Material Sphere and the Immaterial Sphere) 


(Kusala-müla conditions sankhara.) 
Sankhara conditions vififidna. 
Vififiána conditions nama. 
Nama conditions chatthayatana. 
Chatthayatana conditions phassa. 
Phassa conditions vedand. 
Vedand conditions bhava. 
or vedanda conditions adhimokkha. 
or adhimokkha conditions bhava.?! 
or vedanà conditions pasáda. 
or pasáda conditions adhimokkha. 
or adhimokkha conditions bhava.? 
Bhava conditions jati. 
Jati conditions jaramarana. 
= the arising of the entire mass of suffering. 


The first line in this section is in parentheses to indicate that this 
sequence is not necessarily present. This section can begin with volitional 


*' This alternative grouping occurs in the ‘causeless wholesome kamma-resultant 
mind states’ (ahetukakusalavipaka-citta) #6, #7, and #8, in the wholesome kamma- 
resultant mind states #6 and #7, and in the three ‘causeless functional states of 
mind’ (ahetukakiriya-citta). 

"This grouping occurs in all the following mind states: kamdavacara-vipaka- 
citta, ripavacara-vipaka-citta, artipavacara-vipaka-citta, kamavacara-kiriyà-citta, 
rüpavacara-kiriya-citta, and artipavacara-kiriya-citta. 
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formations as a condition for consciousness or with unwholesome root- 
causes acting as a condition for volitional formations. If the latter is true, 
then this only occurs in the seven unwholesome kamma-resultant mind 
states (akusalavipaka-citta). 


D. TRANSCENDENT STATES OF MIND 


(Wholesome and Kamma-resultant) 
Wholesome states: 


Avijjà conditions sankhara, 
or kusala-mülà condition sankhara. 


Kamma-resultant states: 


(Kusala-mülà condition sankhara.) 
Sankhara condition vififidna. 
Vififiána conditions nama. 
Nama conditions chatthayatana. 
Chatthayatana conditions phassa. 
Phassa conditions vedand. 
Vedana conditions pasada. 
Pasada conditions adhimokkha. 
Adhimokkha conditions bhava. 
Bhava conditions jati. 
Jati conditions jaramarana. 

= the arising of all of these qualities. 


Note: transcendent wholesome mind states (lokuttarakusala-citta) may 
originate with ignorance or unwholesome root causes, but transcendent 
kamma-resultant mind states (lokuttaravipaka-citta) originate with whole- 
some roots or simply with volitional formations. Note also the difference 
in the last line of this section. {229} 
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4.16 APPENDIX 6: NIRODHA (‘CESSATION’) 


The term ‘cessation’ has become the standard translation for nirodha.!?? 


When alternative translations for nirodha are used, people may raise 
objections or they become confused, thinking that these alternatives are 
derived from other Pali words. In Buddhadhamma, I too have relied on 
the term 'cessation' for the sake of convenience, and to avoid the misun- 
derstanding that another Pali word is being referred to (and also because 
I have not found a suitable, concise replacement). But there are many 
occasions where the term 'cessation' itself may lead to misunderstanding 
and is technically the incorrect translation. 


The word 'cessation' in English generally means the destruction or 
end of something that has already arisen. Nirodha in Dependent Origina- 
tion (and in the third Noble Truth - dukkhanirodha-ariyasacca), however, 
means that something does not arise because no causes exist for it to 
arise. For example, the phrase avijja-nirodha sankhara-nirodho is translated 
as: ‘Because ignorance ceases, volitional formations cease’. In fact, this 
phrase means that because ignorance does not exist, or does not arise, or 
there are no problems associated with ignorance, volitional formations 
do not exist, do not arise, and there are no problems associated with voli- 
tional formations. It does not necessarily mean that existing ignorance 
must be terminated in order to terminate existing volitional formations. 


There are occasions when nirodha is accurately translated as ‘cessation’, 
for instance when referring to the nature of conditioned phenomena, and 
when acting as a synonym for bhanga (‘breaking up’), anicca (‘imperma- 
nence’), khaya (‘destruction’), and vaya (‘decay’). For example: Bhikkhus, 
these three feelings are impermanent, conditioned, dependently arisen, subject to 
destruction, subject to dissolution, subject to vanishing, subject to cessation. ?* 
(Every factor of Dependent Origination has these attributes mentioned 
in this quotation.) Having arisen, conditioned phenomena automatically 
must decline, according to the nature of causes and conditions. One need 


?Trans. the author here is discussing the Thai term dap (AU), but the same 
observations are relevant to the English translation for nirodha: 'cessation'. 


14S, IV. 214. Ima kho bhikkhave tisso vedana anicca sankhata paticcasamuppanna 
khayadhamma vayadhamma viragadhamma nirodhadhamma. 
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not try to make them decline; they will decline of their own accord. The 
practical application of this teaching is to see that all that arises must 
cease. 


Although it describes a natural, objective process, the teaching of 
nirodha in the third Noble Truth (= paticcasamuppada-nirodhavara) emphas- 
izes practical application. There are two interpretations of nirodha in this 
context:'?? the first derives from the prefix ni- (‘non-existence’; without") 
+ rodha (= caraka = ‘prison’, ‘confinement’, ‘restriction’, ‘obstruction’, 
'impediment), translated as ‘free from limitation’, ‘free from restriction’, 
‘free from confinement’: i.e. free from samsdra. The second interpretation 
equates nirodha with anuppdda: ‘non-arising’.’°° In this context nirodha 
does not mean cessation or dissolution (bhariga). 


Although the translation of nirodha as ‘cessation’ is not always accurate, 
I have so far been unable to find a concise term to use instead and 
therefore use the customary translation. It is important, however, to 
understand the meaning of this word in different contexts. For this 
reason, these alternative translations for the cessation cycle of Depend- 
ent Origination are valid: ‘With an absence of ignorance, there is an 
absence of volitional formations’; ‘with freedom from ignorance, there 
is freedom from volitional formations’; ‘when ignorance no longer bears 
fruit, volitional formations cease to bear fruit’; ‘when no problems exist 
as a consequence of ignorance, no problems exist as a consequence of 
volitional formations’. 


There are further complications regarding translation of terms in 
the origination cycle of Dependent Origination. The Pali terms cover a 
wider range of meaning than can be captured by single English coun- 
terparts. For example, the teaching: Avijjapaccaya sankhara ... jatipaccaya 
jaramaranam in Pali can also mean: ‘Because ignorance exists in this way, 
volitional formations exist in this way; because volitional formations exist 
in this way, consciousness exists in this way ... because becoming exists in 
this way, birth exists in this way; because there is birth, there is aging-and- 
death.’ {230} 


5Vism, 494-5, 


P6vismT.: Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Saccavittharakathavannana. 
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4.17 APPENDIX 7: 
CONCISE DEFINITIONS FOR THE FACTORS OF 
DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Because the definitions in this chapter for the factors of Dependent Orig- 


ination are rather long and drawn-out, here are some short and simple 


definitions: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. Sankhara: thoughts; intentions; mental disposition; habits. 


. Vififiána: awareness of the external world and of the content of the 


mind; state of mind. 


. Nama-ripa: the constituents of life, both physical and mental. 


. Salayatana: the channels for cognition, i.e.: the eye, ear, nose, 


tongue, body, and mind. 


. Phassa: cognition; interaction with the external world; contact with 


sense objects. 


. Vedana: pleasurable, painful, and neutral feelings. 


. Tanha: the desire for gain, for existence, for eternal life, for escape, 


for disappearance, or for annihilation. 


. Upadana: attachment; mental preoccupation; latent desire; ambi- 


tion; cherished values; identification. 


Bhava: current state of existence; personality; the entire range of 
human behaviour. 


Jati: the birth of a ‘self’ that embodies the state of existence and 
interacts with the world. This 'self' claims ownership and control 
over proceedings. 


Jaramarana: the encounter with decline, instability, loss, and 
passing away in regard to the 'self's' occupation of this state of 
existence. 
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Soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa-upáyása: various forms of suffer- 
ing, e.g. grief, sadness, lamentation, mourning, distress, self-pity, 
hopelessness, and despair, all of which resemble toxins festering in 
the mind, and when outwardly expressed generate more problems. 


4.18 APPENDIX 8: BHAVA-TANHA AND VIBHAVA-TANHA 


Translation of the three kinds of craving (kama-tanha, bhava-tanha, and 
vibhava-tanha), especially the second and third kinds, may cause prob- 
lems due to insufficient understanding of these terms and conflicting 
opinions. The following points may help clarify this matter: 


Although there are suttas in which the three kinds of craving are 
clearly mentioned, for example in the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, 
the Sangiti Sutta and the Dasuttara Sutta, ^? nowhere in the suttas are 
the definitions for these three clearly outlined or directly addressed. We 
therefore must depend on the explanations found in the Abhidhamma 
and the commentaries. However, because people sometimes gather 
sketchy or incomplete information, or they are unable to clearly interpret 
such information, there have arisen divergent and conflicting views on 
this subject. 


Despite the fact that there are no explicit definitions in the suttas for 
these three kinds of craving, there are some teachings by the Buddha 
and some related passages that cast light on the meanings of these terms. 
Here I will present evidence from the suttas, the Abhidhamma, and the 


commentaries for contemplation. 


The Buddha mentions the three kinds of craving in the Tanha Sutta of 
the Itivuttaka. Although he does not present explicit definitions, he utters 
a verse that can be used to further understand their meanings. A literal 
translation of this sutta (free from commentarial interpretation) appears 
as follows: {231} 


7Vin, I. 10; S. V. 421. 
158p. TII. 215-6, 275. 
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Bhikkhus, there are these three cravings. What three? The craving 
for sense pleasures, the craving for existence, and the craving for 
non-existence... 


Bound with the bondage of craving, 

People’s minds delight in becoming and non-becoming 
(bhavābhave). 

Bound by the fetters of Māra, with no safety from bondage, 
These beings go through the cycle of rebirth, headed for 
birth and death. 

But those in the world who have destroyed craving, free 
from the craving for becoming and non-becoming, 
Reaching the end of the taints, have gone to the other shore. 


It. 50. 


Another sutta in the Itivuttaka describes the two ‘views’ - bhava-ditthi 
and vibhava-ditthi - and by doing so it indirectly describes bhava-tanha and 
vibhava-tanhd as well: 


Bhikkhus, both devas and humans are under the sway of two views. 
Some are bogged down, some overreach, while those with vision 
see. 


And how, monks, are some bogged down? 


Devas and humans delight in becoming (bhavarama), rejoice 
in becoming (bhava-rata), take pleasure in becoming (bhava- 
sammudita). When the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma for the 
cessation of becoming (bhava-nirodha), the hearts of those devas 
and humans do not leap forward, do not gain confidence, do not 
become settled, do not yield. Thus are some bogged down. 


And how, monks, do some overreach? 


Some devas and humans are afflicted, depressed, and disgusted by 


becoming. They delight in non-becoming,? saying: ‘My good sir, 


with the breaking up of the body at death, this self is annihilated, 
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destroyed, and no longer exists. This state is supreme, excellent 
and true.' Thus do some overreach. 


And how, monks, do those with vision see? 


In this case, a monk sees the state of being as the state of being.!9? 
When he sees the state of being as the state of being, he practises 
for disenchantment (nibbida), dispassion (virága), and cessation 
(nirodha) in regard to the state of being. Thus do those with vision 
see. 


Whoever sees being as being, 

And sees the state beyond being, 

Surrenders to the Truth, 

Through the exhaustion of lust for existence. 

With full understanding of the state of being, 

One is free from craving, 

For both existence and extinction. 

With the end of becoming in the state of existence, 
A monk comes not to further birth. 


Ditthi Sutta: It. 43-4. 


There are two noteworthy points concerning this sutta: 


1. The Buddha mentions craving and views in tandem because they 
are related and interdependent. One type of person delights 
in becoming, yearns for existence (bhava-rama, bhava-abhirama - 
bhava-tanha), and holds the firm conviction that this state of exist- 
ence is desirable and is a place of stability for the ‘self’ (bhava- 
ditthi). Another type of person loathes existence, delights in non- 
existence, desires extinction (vibhava-abhinanda = vibhava-tanha), 
and firmly believes that the ‘self’ will expire (vibhava-ditthi = 
uccheda-ditthi). 


?vibhavam abhinandanti; [ItA. 233] interprets vibhava as uccheda - ‘extinction’. 


!€^The state of being’ = bhüta; the commentaries say this refers to the five aggregates. 
‘Sees the state of being as the state of being’ = ‘sees things as they really are’. 
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2. The sutta differentiates between vibhava (the absence of existence; 
non-existence; extinction), which is a belief connected to wrong 
view, and bhava-nirodha (the end of becoming), which is the goal 
of Buddha-Dhamma. Vibhava is the opposite of bhava - these are 
the two extremes explained in this sutta: some people get stuck at 
the extreme of becoming, others at the extreme of extinction. The 
Buddha taught the escape from these two extremes. His teachings 
emphasize bhava-nirodha, which does not fall into either extreme 
but rather rests in the middle. If one understands this concept, 
then one understands the Middle Teaching and the Middle Way. 
{232} 


Craving and views are distinct qualities and yet they are very similar: 
they are often paired and they are interdependent. When one views 
something in a positive light, one wants to acquire it. When one wants 
to get something, one sees it as something worthy of getting, and due toa 
lack of understanding of the object one creates various opinions about it. 
In the definitions of craving below, ditthi is used to clarify the meaning of 
tanha: a particular kind of craving is directly related to a particular kind 
of view. This explanation notwithstanding, craving and views should be 
recognized as two distinct qualities. 


There is a passage in verse in the Purabheda Sutta of the Sutta Nipata, 
along with related explanations in the Mahaniddesa and the commentar- 
ies, that clarifies the meaning of the terms bhava-tanha and vibhava-tanha: 


One who understands the truth, who is independent (free from 
craving and views), who does not rely on anything (whose mind is 
emancipated), has no craving for existence or non-existence. Such 


a person I call one who is calmed.!*! 


Sn. 167-8. 


The important clause in this passage is: Bhavaya vibhavaya và tanha, 
which can be divided into bhavaya tanhà (craving for existence) and 
vibhavaya tanhà (craving for non-existence). 


161 Bhavaya vibhavaya và tanha = the yearning to exist or to cease to exist. 
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These two terms are expansions on the terms bhava-tanhá and vibhava- 
tanha. The Mahaniddesa interprets this passage of the Sutta Nipata by 
defining tanhd as the craving for sights, smells, sounds, tastes, tangibles, 
and mental objects, and it interprets bhavaya and vibhavaya in several 
ways: (1) bhavaya is equivalent to bhava-ditthi and vibhavaya is equivalent 
to vibhava-ditthi; (2) bhavaya equals sassata-ditthi and vibhavaya equals 
uccheda-ditthi (this interpretation is essentially the same as the preced- 
ing one); (3) bhaváya is defined as a craving for repeated existence, for 
repeated spheres of existence (gati), for repeated arising, for repeated 
rebirth, for repeated birth of an individuality. In this third interpretation 
vibhavaya is not mentioned, but based on the three definitions of bhavaya 
one can define vibhavaya as the craving for non-existence or for extinc- 


tion.!&? 


The Abhidhamma offers several definitions for tanha. In some places 
only bhava-tanha is explained, in which case it is paired with avijja: 


Of these two qualities, what is ‘bhava-tanha’? Pleasure in existence, 
delight in existence, enjoyment in existence, desire for existence, 
love for existence, craving for existence, infatuation with existence, 
obsession with existence. This is called ‘bhava-tanhd.’ 


Dhs. 227; Vbh. 358. 


Another passage explains the three kinds of craving thus: 


Ofthese three kinds of craving, what is craving for existence (bhava- 
tanha)? Desire, infatuation, delight, satisfaction, enjoyment, fascin- 
ation, and mental preoccupation, accompanied by views of exist- 
ence (bhava-ditthi). This is called craving for existence. And what 
is craving for non-existence (vibhava-tanha)? Desire, infatuation, 
delight, satisfaction, enjoyment, fascination, and mental preoccu- 
pation, accompanied by views of annihilation (uccheda-ditthi). This 
is called craving for non-existence. Craving apart from this is called 
sense craving (kama-tanha). 


1€ Nd. I. 245-6. 
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[Alternatively], of these three cravings, what is sense craving? 
Desire, infatuation ... mental preoccupation, accompanied by the 
elements of sensuality (kama-dhatu). This is called sense craving. 
Desire, infatuation ... mental preoccupation, accompanied by the 
fine-material and immaterial elements. This is called craving for 
existence. Desire, infatuation .. mental preoccupation, accom- 
panied by views of annihilation. This is called craving for non- 
existence. 


Vbh. 365. 


The commentary to the first sutta from the Itivuttaka mentioned above 
explains bhavabhave as ‘(the mind entangled in) minor and major states 
of existence', and offers another definition for bhava as an eternalist 
view and abhava as an annihilationist view. The mind is entangled in 
existence and non-existence, in an eternalist viewpoint and an annihil- 
ationist viewpoint, and thus bhava and vibhava here refer to bhava-tanha 
and vibhava-tanha. The commentary to the second sutta from the Itivut- 
taka mentioned above explains bhavabhave as ‘minor and major states of 
existence’, or an adherence, for example, to an annihilationist view.’ 
Another section of this same commentary explains bhavabhavo thus: 
bhava = sampatti (‘prosperity’, ‘growth’) and abhava = vipatti (‘decrease’, 
‘decline’).1© {233} 


The explanation of the Purabheda Sutta (see above) found in the com- 
mentaries of the Suttanipata and of the Mahaniddesa offer this interpret- 
ation: Bhavaya vibhavaya vati sassataya ucchedaya và. This interpretation 
can be translated as: '(Craving for) existence or non-existence, that is, 
for permanence or for extinction.’ (Some translators add the passage 
'for an eternalist view or an annihilationist view' here to correspond with 
other texts.) 


The commentary of the Patisambhidamagga gives two clear explana- 
tions of the three kinds of craving, including a complete reference to 


131tA, TT, 19. 

14TtA. I. 180. 

I65TtA, 437, 

166SnA, II. 550; Nd1A. II. 348. 
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the definitions presented in the Abhidhamma. The first explanation 
defines bhava-tanha, which is paired with avijja, as: ‘The desire for states 
of existence, for example the sense realm." It refers to the passages in 
the Dhammasangani and the Vibhanga cited earlier, and explains the 
three kinds of craving by referring to another passage in the Vibhanga, 
also cited earlier.’® Finally it states: 


The commentaries state: 


"Lust associated with the five strands of sensuality is called kama- 
tanha; lust for the fine-material and immaterial spheres, attach- 
ment to jhana, lust connected to an eternalist view, and the desire 
generated by the power of becoming is called bhava-tanha; and the 
lust connected to an annihilationist view is called vibhava-tanha.' 


The commentary to the Sangiti Sutta contains the same explanation.!? 


The second explanation describes the three kinds of craving thus: 


Kama-tanha is lust for sensuality (kame tanha). The term kama- 
tanhà here refers to lust (raga) associated with the five strands of 
sensuality. Bhava-tanhd is lust for existence (bhave tanha). The term 
bhava-tanha refers to lust connected to an eternalist view, which 
is generated by the force of desire for existence; it refers to lust for 
fine-material and immaterial states of existence, and to attachment 
to jhàna. Vibhava-tanhd is lust for non-existence (vibhave tanha). The 
term vibhava-tanhd refers to lust connected to an annihilationist 


view. 


PsA. I. 158. 


1€7PsA. I. 116. 

1c Dhs, 227; Vbh. 358. 
19 ybh, 365. 

MDA. III. 988. 
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This explanation is also found in the commentary to the Vibhanga."! 


The Visuddhimagga usually explains important subjects in keeping 
with the other commentaries, but on the subject of the three kinds of 
craving, it says very little. It explains these three cravings only in the 
section on the one hundred and eight kinds of craving, which offers a 
different perspective: 


Each of these six kinds of craving (for sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tactile objects and mind objects) is reckoned threefold according to 
its manner of occurrence, as sense craving, craving for becoming, 
or craving for non-becoming. Indeed, when the craving for visual 
forms enjoys in the manner of sense-desire enjoyment a visual 
object that has come into the focus of the eye, it is called sense 
craving. When the craving for visual forms is accompanied by 
the view that the visual object is lasting and constant, it is called 
craving for becoming, because the lust associated with an eternalist 
view is called craving for becoming. But when the craving for 
visual forms is accompanied by the annihilationist view that this 
visual object breaks up and is destroyed, it is called craving for non- 
becoming, because the lust associated with an annihilationist view 
is called craving for non-becoming.'” 


Vism. 567-8; same as VbhA. 179. 


The explanation in the Saddhammapakasini (the commentary to the 
Patisambhidamagga) integrates the definitions for the three kinds of 
craving in a clear and satisfactory way, by incorporating the definitions 
from the various texts, both the Pali Canon and the commentaries. Here 
is a simple presentation of these definitions: 


U'VbhA, 111. In contemporary Thai editions some parts of this passage have 
gone missing; the passage is not complete like in the commentary to the 
Patisambhidamagga. 


™Cf.: VismT.: Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Saccavittharakathavannana; VismT.: 
Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, Vedanapaccayatanhapadavittharakathavannana. 
See also MA. I. 219 and SA. II. 15, which give a similar explanation but use different 
terminology. 
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1. Kama-tanha: craving for sensuality; lust associated with the five 
strands of sensuality. 


2. Bhava-tanhà: craving for existence; lust for the fine-material and 
immaterial spheres of existence; attachment to jhana; desire asso- 
ciated with an eternalist view, which is expressed in the desire for 
existence. 


3. Vibhava-tanha: craving for non-existence; desire associated with an 
annihilationist view, which is expressed in the desire for an absence 
of existence or for extinction. 


Note that vibhava (the absence of existence; the end of existence; 
extinction) is different from bhava-nirodha (the cessation of existence; the 
non-arising of further becoming), which is a desirable state. If this is still 
unclear, review the Ditthi Sutta referred to above. 


4.19 APPENDIX 9: 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


A detailed doctrinal description of consciousness: the thirty-two 
mundane kinds of consciousness (the five kinds of consciousness of 
wholesome fruition - kusala-vipaka, the five kinds of consciousness of 
unwholesome fruition - akusala-vipaka, and the twenty-two kinds of 
mind-consciousness). Alternatively: the thirteen kinds of consciousness 
(the five kinds of consciousness of wholesome fruition, the five kinds 
of consciousness of unwholesome fruition, the two ‘mind elements’ - 
mano-dhatu, and the mind-consciousness element unaccompanied by 
a root cause and accompanied by joy - manovififianadhatu-ahetuka- 
somanassasahagata) arising in the course of an individual existence 
(pavatti-kala: between conception and death), plus the remaining 
nineteen kinds of consciousness arising in both the course of an individual 
existence and at the moment of conception. 
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4.20 APPENDIX 10: METAPHYSICAL DILEMMAS 


There are many reasons why the Buddha refused to answer these meta- 
physical questions (formerly they were referred to as ‘knowledge con- 
cerning the self’ - adhyatma-vidya). Most importantly, these questions 
originate from a wrong view, for example from the belief in a ‘self’, 
and they therefore do not correspond with the truth. As the Buddha 
mentioned above, they are ‘invalid’ questions. Secondly, the answers to 
these questions are not accessible through reasoning. Such an attempt is 
made in vain, like trying to get people to visualize an image with their ears. 
Since these questions cannot be answered by logic, intellectual debate 
about them does not generate any practical value. 


The Buddha emphasized those things that have practical relevance 
to our everyday lives and therefore he dismissed these metaphysical 
speculations. He encouraged the questioner to turn to practical issues and 
to not waste time. For questions that can truly be answered, the Buddha 
urged people to apply practical means to reach the truth rather than get 
lost in debate and blind speculation. 


The Buddha lived at a time when there was a fervent interest in these 
questions and when leaders of many religious sects were engaged in such 
debate. It is fair to say that these were signature questions and ideas 
of people at that time. People were so preoccupied by these questions, 
however, that they became alienated from the reality of their own exist- 
ence. There being no benefit to engaging with these people at this level 
of debate, the Buddha’s strategy was to remain silent, thus not fuelling 
the debates and instead spurring people to turn to those subjects he was 
teaching. See chapter 19 of Buddhadhamma on the Four Noble Truths.!? 


17 And see the following scriptural passages on this subject, e.g.: M. I. 426-32, 484-6; 
S. II. 222; A. IV. 67-8; A. V. 193-8. 
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Wat Arun Ratchawararam Ratchawaramahawihan 
158 Wang Derm Road, Wat Arun, Bangkok Yai, Bangkok, Thailand 


CHAPTERS 
THE LAW OF KAMMA 


The Law of Kamma 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


All of the Buddhist teachings, regardless of their name or title, are inter- 
related and part of a whole. They all point to the same truth and they all 
lead to the same goal. They are given different names in order to point out 
specific aspects of truth, or else they refer to the same thing but look at 
it from different angles, depending on the particular aim of the teaching. 
For this reason, certain Dhamma teachings or principles are subsidiary 
to a larger teaching, whereas others are equally important and cover the 
same subject material, but have unique formats and objectives. 


The teaching of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) describes 
the entire process of human existence, and it encompasses all the other 
Dhamma teachings in a comprehensive way. It is a complete teaching. If 
one comprehends Dependent Origination, one understands the essence 
of existence or the entirety of Buddhism, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


One who sees Dependent Origination sees the Dhamma. 


M. I. 190-91. 


In any case, it is generally acknowledged that Dependent Origination 
is profound and extremely difficult to understand. Even explaining it is 
very difficult. For this reason there are almost no texts dedicated solely to 
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explaining Dependent Origination. It is much more common to find texts 
that explain other divisions or principles of the Dhamma, which are part 
of the teaching on Dependent Origination. 


Ofthese subsidiary teachings, perhaps the most frequently explained is 
that on kamma.' The reason for this is twofold: first, this is a subject that 
is of vital interest to people, and second, an understanding of kamma acts 
as a bridge to understanding Dependent Origination. Indeed, a thorough 
explanation of kamma is one method for making the task of explaining 
Dependent Origination somewhat easier. 


Kamma is only one part of the process outlined in Dependent Origina- 
tion, which can be divided into three distinct cycles (vatta): defilement 
(kilesa), kamma, and the fruits of kamma (vipáka). Dependent Origination 
describes the entire sequence of performing volitional actions (kamma) 
and receiving the consequences of those actions, beginning with mental 
defilement, which is the source of kamma, and culminating in the fruits 
of kamma (vipaka). 


Having described the law of Dependent Origination, along with its 
component factors, it may seem unnecessary to present a separate ex- 
planation on kamma. One may claim that by understanding Dependent 
Origination one also gains a clear understanding of kamma. (235) 


The exposition of Dependent Origination focuses on phenomena in a 
pure, absolute sense, and it provides a broad, comprehensive perspective 
of a natural process. It does not emphasize one specific aspect of this 
process. From a practical, everyday point of view, however, the part 
of Dependent Origination that is most pronounced, directly pertains to 
human behaviour, and is connected to human responsibility, is kamma. 
From this perspective, one can say that kamma is the chief factor or theme 


'Trans.: I hesitate to use the terms ‘karma’ or ‘karmic’ in this text, as there are 
many misunderstandings of the Buddhist concept of karma/kamma. As a case 
in point, note the first two definitions of karma in 'Collins Concise Dictionary, 
Fourth Edition 1999’: 1. Hinduism, Buddhism. the principle of retributive justice 
determining a person’s state of life and state of his reincarnations as the effect of 
his past deeds; 2. destiny or fate. Hopefully, this text will demonstrate and explain 
just how remote these definitions are from the original Buddhist connotations. 
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in Dependent Origination, and that the other factors simply support 
investigation. 


If one chooses this approach of analysis, Dependent Origination 
appears in the form known as the ‘law of kamma'? And because there are 
many other crucial factors related to this subject, in later texts the law 
of kamma became the focus of study more than Dependent Origination. 
The discussion of kamma deals with human behaviour, which is relatively 
coarse, easily apparent, pertains to each immediate moment, and is suit- 
able as the starting point of study. 


Moreover, the explanation of kamma can be done at many different 
levels. One can explain it on a superficial level, describing cause and effect 
to an ordinary lay audience; one can describe unique human circum- 
stances or activities in relation to kamma; or one can delve deeper into 
various mental processes and explain kamma in the context of Dependent 
Origination in its complete format. 


It is for these reasons that a separate chapter has been dedicated to the 
subject of kamma. 


5.2 BASIC UNDERSTANDING OF KAMMA 


A. KAMMA AS A LAW OF NATURE 


Buddhism teaches the truth that all things, both animate and inanimate, 
both material and immaterial, both physical and mental, both internal 
and external - that is, all conditioned things (sankhata-dhamma) - exist 
according to causes and conditions; they are subject to mutual condition- 
ality. This is a law of nature. The Pali term for such a law of nature 
is niyama, which literally translates as ‘fixed with certainty’, ‘mode of 
certainty’, ‘rule of certainty’, or ‘possessed of a certain orderliness’. When 


?The Buddha described the close link between Dependent Origination and the law 
of kamma: ‘The wise, those who discern Dependent Origination and are skilled in 
action and its results, recognize volitional action according to the truth, thus...’ 
(M. II. 196; Sn. 123). 
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specific causes and conditions are present, things must proceed in a 


certain fashion. 


Although this law of nature possesses the uniform characteristic of 
mutual conditionality, it can be divided according to distinct attributes, 
which express various patterns or aspects of interrelationship and facilit- 
ate understanding. Based on a Buddhist line of thinking, the commentar- 
ies describe five distinct laws of nature (niyama)? (236) 


1. Utu-niyama: law of energy; law of physical phenomena; physical 
inorganic order; physical laws. This refers in particular to the 
external environment and to alterations in physical matter. E.g.: 
the weather and seasons; the fact that water, soil, and fertilizer 
assist the growth of plants; the fact that lotus blossoms open during 
the day and close up at night; the process of sneezing and coughing; 
and the fact that all things are subject to corrosion and decay. The 
focus by the commentaries here is on alterations induced by heat 
and temperature. 


2. Bija-niyama: genetic laws; law of heredity; laws of reproduction; 
physical organic order; biological laws. For example: the fact that 
a specific plant will produce a specific fruit; a mango tree, for 
instance, will always bear mangos. 


3. Citta-niyama: psychic law; psychological laws; the laws of nature 
pertaining to the functioning of the mind. For example: when a 
sense stimulus contacts a sense base, cognition arises - the passive 
state of mind (bhavanga-citta) is shaken and interrupted, there is 
adverting of the mind (avajjana), seeing, hearing, etc., acceptance 
(sampaticchanna), judgement (santirana), etc.; specific mind states 
may be accompanied by certain mental concomitants (cetasika), 
whereas they may not be accompanied by others. 


4. Kamma-niyama: law of kamma; order of act and result; kammic 


laws; moral laws. Natural laws pertaining to human behaviour. 


?E.g.: DA. II. 439; DhsA. 272. Niyama in English has been translated in various ways 
by scholars, including ‘orderliness of nature’ and ‘five aspects of natural law’. See 
also the footnote at the beginning of chapter 3 on the Three Characteristics. 
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More specifically, this refers to the process of intention and the 
process of conceptualization, along with corresponding results of 
these mental activities. For example: if one performs good actions, 
one reaps good results; if one performs bad actions, one reaps bad 
results. 


5. Dhamma-niyama: general law of cause and effect; order of the norm. 
The law of nature pertaining to the interrelationship and mutual 
conditionality of all things. For example: all things arise, are 
sustained, and come to an end; it is the norm that human beings 
are born, age, fall ill, and die; the normal lifespan of human beings 
atthis time erais roughly one hundred years; regardless of whether 
a Buddha appears or not, it is part of the natural order that all 
things are impermanent, dukkha ('subject to pressure"), and nonself 
(anattà). 


The first four kinds of laws are in fact included in the fifth law, of 
dhamma-niyama, or one can say that they are divisions stemming from 
this law. The definition of dhamma-niyama encompasses all five kinds of 


laws. 


It is accurate to say that dhamma-niyama is the chief, over-arching law. 
In this case, some people may argue that if one is going to list subsidiary 
laws in detail, then this list should be exhaustive. Why does dhamma- 
niyàma remain along with these four subsidiary laws? 


This can be answered with a simple analogy. When the entire human 
population of a country is described, it may be divided say into 'govern- 
ment leaders, civil servants, merchants, and the general populace', or 
'soldiers, police, civil servants, students, and the general public'. Indeed, 
the terms 'general populace' and 'general public' can refer to all individu- 
als in society. Civil servants, businessmen, soldiers, and students are all 
part of the general population. The reason why these individuals may be 
distinguished from the rest is because they have unique attributes, which 
the person making the division wishes to emphasize, depending on his 
or her objective. (237) On each occasion, the term ‘general populace’, or 
a similar term, is used to incorporate all the remaining individuals. The 
description of the five natural laws can be viewed in the same way. 
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It is not our task here to examine whether other subsidiary laws should 
be added to this list. The commentators selected these five in accord with 
their own personal objectives. Moreover, the four subsidiary laws are 
all incorporated in the factor of dhamma-niyama, as just explained. The 
point of interest here is to examine the true significance and purpose of 
describing these five laws. Here are a few points to consider: 


First, this presentation provides a cogent view of the Buddhist way 
of thought, describing the causal nature of everything in the world. 
Although these five natural laws are distinguished from one another, the 
primary emphasis is on mutual conditionality. This provides Dhamma 
practitioners with a clearly defined principle for study, practice, and 
understanding. They need not get caught up in the debate whether a 
Creator God alters the natural flow of conditions, deviating from the norm 
(unless one considers that God simply participates like other conditions 
in the natural process). 


Some people may object here and voice the opinion: without a Creator 
of these laws, surely they could not have come into existence? One need 
not get caught up in such questions, which only mislead and beguile 
people. If one accepts that things exist according to their own nature, 
then they must proceed in a certain way. Things have always proceeded 
in conformity with their naturally dictated course. It is impossible for 
them to proceed other than by mutual conditionality. Human beings 
observe and understand these patterns and proceedings and refer to them 
as natural laws. But whether they are distinguished and labelled as laws 
or not, they exist all the same. 


If one insists that someone must have created the laws of nature, then 
one is faced with all sorts of troubling questions, like: "What laws dictate 
the actions of the Creator?’ and ‘Who supervises the Creator?’ If in reply 
one claims that the Creator acts entirely by his own will, then surely he 
is able to change the laws according to his whim. Some day, he may alter 
the laws and create chaos for human beings. (Indeed, if such a Creator 
of natural laws were to exit, and he is endowed with compassion, he 
would change some laws in order to assist people. For example, he would 
prevent the birth of handicapped, crippled, or mentally impaired people.) 
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Second, when one divides the law of causality into subsidiary laws, it is 
important not to attribute resultant phenomena as belonging exclusively 
and categorically to one particular law. In fact, a single result may arise 
from various causes or pertain to several laws in combination. The fact 
that a lotus blooms only during the day, for example, is not solely due 
to physical laws, but it is also due to biological laws. The reason why a 
person is crying may be due to psychological laws, say of being sad or 
elated, or it may occur due to physical laws, say of getting smoke in the 
eyes. Someone may be sweating due to physical laws, say because it is 
hot, or due to psychological and kammic laws, say because he is afraid 
or recalls doing something wrong. One may have a headache due to 
physical laws, say from muggy weather, a stuffy room, or a lack of oxygen, 
or due to biological laws, say from some defect in one’s body, or due to 
a combination of kammic laws and psychic laws, say from anxiety and 
distress. 


Third, and most important, the commentaries reveal how the law of 
kamma is incorporated among these natural laws. {238} 


In relation to human beings, kamma-niyama is the most important of 
these subsidiary laws, because it is a matter that affects everyone directly. 
Human beings create kamma, which in turn determines their destiny. 


Modern people tend to divide the various forces in the world, by setting 
nature in contrast with human beings. Following this division, kammic 
laws belong to the scope of activities belonging to human beings. All of 
the other subsidiary laws pertain to the sphere of nature. 


Human beings are children of nature and are part of nature. But human 
beings possess a unique capacity, of operating under moral or kammic 
laws (kamma-niyama). They form communities and invent things by way 
of their volitional actions, almost creating a separate or parallel world to 
that of the natural world. 


Within the sphere of kamma-niyama, the essence or core of kamma is 
intention or volition. The law of kamma embraces the entire world of 
intention or the world of creativity (and destruction) arising from human 
beings’ ingenuity and innovation. Kamma-niyáma is the prevailing law 
for human beings, regardless of whether they engage with other laws or 
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not. Indeed the very engagement with other laws depends on the law of 
kamma. 


The domain of volitional activity enables human beings to influence, 
alter, and create things. More accurately, the participation by people 
as one cause and condition within natural processes, to the extent that 
they claim to be able to control or defeat nature, is dependent on the law 
of kamma. People intentionally engage with other laws existing within 
the sphere of nature, studying them and acting accordingly, or deriving 
benefit from them. For this reason it is said that intention determines 
and shapes the natural world. Furthermore, human intention determines 
social interactions. 


Besides shaping social interactions and behaviour in relation to 
external things, the environment, and nature in general, human beings, 
or more accurately, human intentions, have an effect on people them- 
selves, shaping their personalities and determining their fate. 


The law of kamma encompasses the world of intention and all forms 
of human creativity. It is the key factor in moulding each individual’s life. 
It determines the course of human society and all human creative and 
destructive activities. It is the basis on which people engage with other 
laws, in order to control the natural world. For this reason, great emphasis 
is given in Buddhism to the principle of kamma. The Buddha said: ‘The 
world exists according to kamma’ (kammuna vattati loko). Kamma is thus 
a vital teaching in Buddhism. 


The inclusion of kamma-niyama in the group of five laws also indicates 
that the law of kamma is simply one of several laws of nature. Therefore, 
when a phenomenon occurs, or when someone experiences some form of 
affliction, do not wrongly presume that it is solely due to kamma.° {239} 


^M. II. 196; Sn. 123. Alternatively: ‘The world exists because of kamma’. [Trans.: 
Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation: ‘Action makes the world go round’.] 


^Abhidhamma scholars would state that, although human beings who are com- 
prised of the five aggregates are subject to all ofthe natural laws, only some parts 
of the five aggregates arise as a consequence of and are directly governed by 
kamma. The Abhidhamma makes the distinction, for example, that the material 
form (rüpa-dhamma) of our bodies may arise as a consequence of kamma, of mind 
(citta), of physical laws (utu), or of food (ahara). 
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The Buddha’s quote (above), ‘The world exists according to kamma,’ 
refers to the world of living beings, or to the world of human beings. In 
other words, kamma governs and determines human society. 


In sum, kamma-niyama is a subsidiary law of nature, but it is the most 


important law for human beings. 


Apart from the five aforementioned laws, there exists another law 
pertaining exclusively to human beings. It is not inherent in nature nor is 
it directly connected to nature. This refers to those laws and conventions 
set down by human beings themselves, in order to regulate social beha- 
viour and to promote social wellbeing. These social prescriptions include 
policies, rules, pacts, legislation, traditions, customs, disciplinary codes, 
etc. One may affix this sixth law as an appendix to the five laws of nature 
mentioned above. 


For the sake of convenience, one may designate a similar heading for 
this group of social prescriptions to those laws of nature. Yet one needs 
to be aware that this so-called ‘sixth law’ lies outside and apart from 
the group of five natural laws. There are many such headings to choose 
from, including: sangama-niydma (‘social law’), sarigama-niyamana (‘social 
practice’), sammati-niyama (‘conventional law’), and pafifiatti-niyama (‘pre- 
scribed law). 


All four ofthese example headings make it clear that they are referring 
to human laws rather than to natural laws. The first two terms refer 
to social prescriptions. The third term refers to human conventions, to 
those mutual agreements established in society. The fourth term refers 
to human prescriptions and stipulations. 


Here, in this text, the term ‘conventional law’ (sammati-niyama) is used 
to refer to these human-made laws. 


These social criteria and guidelines are fashioned by human beings. 
They thus result from intentional actions and are related to the law of 
kamma (kamma-niyama). Yet they are supplementary to the law of kamma 
- they do not constitute kamma-niyama per se. They are not characterized 


Trans.: note that the term niyamana is linked etymologically to niyáma. 
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by mutual conditionality, nor are they aspects of natural truth in the way 
that kamma-niyáma is. Because they overlap with the law of kamma, the 
difference between the two tends to cause confusion, which in turn leads 
to numerous debates and misunderstandings among people. 


Because these two kinds of laws - the law of kamma (kamma-niyama) 
and conventional laws (sammati-niyama) - have the greatest bearing on 
human beings, it is important to point out their distinctive attributes. 


First, kamma-niyáma is a law of nature dealing with human actions. 
Conventional or social laws are established by people themselves. They 
are related to the laws of nature only to the extent of being a result 
of human intentional activity. Second, by way of the law of kamma, 
human beings are accountable to their actions according to the dynamics 
of nature. In the context of social laws, however, people must take 
responsibility for their actions according to the decrees formulated by 
people themselves. 


These aspects of kamma will be discussed at more length in later 
sections of this chapter, on questions of good and evil, and on matters 
concerning the reaping of results stemming from intentional actions. 
{240} 


B. DEFINITION OF KAMMA 


The term ‘kamma literally means ‘action’ or ‘work’. In the context of 
Dhamma teachings, however, the definition is restricted to mean ‘actions 
accompanied by intention’ or ‘volitional actions’.’ Actions that occur 


without intention are not classified as kamma in this context. 


This definition of kamma, however, is very broad. To truly understand 
the meaning of this term, its definition should be examined from different 
angles or presented as different layers of meaning: 


A. Adirect or precise examination of kamma reveals that its essence or 
source is cetanda: intention, volition, deliberation; a determination 


7A. IL 413-14. 
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to act; the force or agent behind action. Intention is chief, defining 
a person’s aims and purposes, and determining the direction of 
all human actions. It initiates action and all forms of conceptual 
and creative activity. It thus lies at the heart of kamma. This is 
confirmed by the Buddha’s words: ‘It is intention, bhikkhus, that I 
call kamma’ (cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadāmi). With intention, 
people then act by way of body, speech, and mind.? 


B. A broader perspective, taking into account other factors within 
the dynamics of human activity, reveals that volitional action 
(‘kamma’) acts as the leading agent in creating the structure and 
pathway of people's lives. Kamma in this sense is equivalent to, 
or is referred to as, ‘volitional formations’ (sankhara), which can 
also be translated as 'fashioners of the mind'. This interpretation 
is found for instance as one of the twelve links in Dependent 
Origination. The term sankhara refers to those mental factors or 
properties, with intention (cetana) as leader, that shape the mind 
as wholesome, unwholesome, or neutral. They determine people's 
thoughts, speech, and physical actions, resulting in various kinds 
of intentional action. In brief, sankhara may be described as ‘men- 
tal conceptualization', yet even here intention is considered the 
principal factor. Indeed, the Buddha occasionally defined sankhara 
simply as intention (cetana).? 


C. An even wider perspective examines human beings as a whole, 
conventionally referred to as individual persons, who engage with 
the external world and have responsibility for their own actions. 
Kamma in this context refers to thoughts, speech, and physical 
actions - behaviour for which people must reap results, regardless 
of whether these results occur in the immediate present or further 
removed in the past and future. 


This aspect of kamma is the most frequently mentioned in the texts, 
appearing in teachings addressed to specific individuals. Such 


Ibid. 
?s. TII. 63-4; cf.: Vism. 526-7, 530-31. 
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teachings encourage people to take responsibility for their per- 
sonal actions and to perform wholesome deeds, as is confirmed by 
these words of the Buddha: {241} 


Monks, there are these two things that cause distress. Which two? 
There is the case of the person who has not done what is good, has 
not done what is wholesome, and has not performed meritorious 
deeds, which counteract fear. Instead he has done what is evil, 
savage and cruel. Thinking, ‘I have not done what is wholesome; 
I have done what is evil’, he is distressed. 


It. 25-6. 


It is noteworthy that in the modern time this is the most common 
interpretation of kamma, especially in reference to past actions. 


D. The broadest perspective is to examine general human activities 
evident in human society. Here, kamma refers to earning a live- 
lihood, conducting one’s life, and engaging in various activities, 
which result from intention and conceptualization. This interpret- 
ation is described by the Buddha in the Vasettha Sutta: 


You should know, Vasettha, that whoever makes his living among 
men by cattle herding is called a farmer; he is not a brahmin ... 
whoever makes his living by varied crafts is called a craftsman ... 
whoever makes his living by trade is called a merchant ... he who 
makes his living by serving others is called a servant ... whoever 
makes his living by stealing is called a robber ... whoever makes his 
living by arrows and swords is called a soldier ... whoever makes 
his living by priestly craft is called a chaplain ... whoever governs 
among men the town and realm is called a king; he is not a brah- 
min... One who has no mental impurities lingering in the mind, 
who clings no more, he is the one I call a brahmin.... 


One is not a brahmin by birth, nor by birth a non-brahmin. By 
action (kamma) is one a brahmin, by action is one a non-brahmin. 
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By their acts (kamma: work, occupation, behaviour, lifestyle) are 
men farmers, craftsmen, merchants, servants, robbers, soldiers, 
chaplains, and even kings. This is how the wise see action as it really 
is, seers of Dependent Origination, skilled in action and its results. 
Action makes the world go round; action makes this generation of 


beings wander on. 


M. II. 196; Sn. 117-23. 
Similarly, in the Aggafifia Sutta: 


Then those beings who were elders met together and confided their 
troubles with one another: 'Sirs, various evils have arisen among 
us, giving rise to theft, accusations, lying, and the taking up of 
clubs and batons. Let this not be so. Suppose we were to appoint 
(sammati: ‘consent to’) a certain being who would admonish where 
admonishment was due, censure those who deserved it, and banish 
those who deserved banishment. And in return we would grant him 
a share of the grain.’ 


So they went to the one among them who was the most dignified, 
the most attractive, the most charismatic and awe-inspiring, and 
asked him to do this for them in return for a share of the grain, and 
he agreed.... {242} Because he was chosen by the people, the first 
regular title of Maha Sammata (‘Great Authority’) came to be." 


D. III. 92-3. 


Similarly, in the Cakkavatti Sutta: 


Monks, when the king did not furnish property to the needy, 
poverty became rife; from the growth of poverty, stealing increased; 
from the increase of theft, the use of weapons increased; from the 
increased use of weapons, the taking of life increased - and from the 
increase of killing, lying increased ... divisive speech ... adultery ... 


The Pali term satta (‘being’) usually refers to human beings. The Buddha before 
his awakening is referred to as the bodhisatta or the mahasatta. Even after his 
awakening he was sometimes referred to as the ‘being beyond all delusion’ (see, 
e.g.: M. I. 21, 83). 
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offensive speech and trivial talk ... covetousness and ill-will ... wrong 
view increased.” 


D. III. 70-71. 


Although one may define kamma into these four distinct categories, 
one should remember that in each case intention (cetand) lies at the 
heart of such actions. Intention leads people to engage with things and 
determines the manner of such engagement. It determines how people 
respond to things and how they alter or improve things. It determines 
whether one makes oneself a channel for expressing unwholesome qual- 
ities of greed, hatred, and delusion, or instead for expressing wholesome 
qualities in order to foster true wellbeing. All this is under the power of 
intention. 


Actions free from intention do not effect results within the domain of 
the law of kamma - they are not classified as kamma. Rather, they are 
matters pertaining to other laws of nature, in particular to physical laws 
(utu-niyama). They are seen as equivalent to landslides or to a branch 
falling from a tree. 


C. KINDS OF KAMMA 


From the perspective of its quality or source, kamma is divided into two 
factors: 


1. Unwholesome actions (akusala-kamma): unskilful actions; bad 
actions. This refers to those actions stemming from unwholesome 
roots, i.e. greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha). 


"The term ‘furnish’ is a translation from anupadana, which can also be translated 
as ‘administer’, ‘share’, ‘distribute’, or ‘give’. 

"See: A. I. 104, 263; It. 25-6, 54-5. On the subject of unwholesome and wholesome 
roots, see: D. III. 275; A. I. 201-202; Dhs. 180. In regard to the three wholesome 
roots, non-greed refers to those qualities, including generosity (cága; ‘relinquish- 
ment’), that are adversaries to greed (lobha); non-hatred (adosa; ‘non ill-will’) 
refers to those qualities, in particular lovingkindness (metta), that are adversaries 
to hatred; and non-delusion refers to those qualities, in particular wisdom (pafifia), 
that are adversaries to delusion (see: Dhs. 188-9; Majjhimanikaya Tika [Burmese 
edition 1/56]). 
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2. Wholesome actions (kusala-kamma): skilful actions; good actions. 
This refers to those actions stemming from wholesome roots, i.e. 
non-greed (alobha), non-hatred (adosa), and non-delusion (amoha). 
{243} 


If one divides kamma according to the ‘doorway’ (dvara) by which 
actions are performed - the pathways of expression - the classification 
is threefold:? 


1. Physical actions (kaya-kamma): actions by way of the body. 
2. Verbal actions (vaci-kamma): actions by way of speech. 


3. Mental actions (mano-kamma): actions by way of the mind. 


Combining the two aforementioned classifications results in six kinds 
of kamma: unwholesome physical, verbal, and mental actions, and whole- 
some physical, verbal, and mental actions.'* 


Another classification divides kamma into four factors according to the 
relationship actions have to their results (vipaka):? 


1. Dark actions with dark results: this refers to physical, verbal, 
and mental volitional formations (kaya-sarkhàra, vaci-sankhara, and 
mano-sankhara) that are harmful and oppressive. Basic examples 
include: injuring other creatures (pandtipata), stealing (adinnadana), 
sexual misconduct (kamesu-micchacara), lying (musavada), and heed- 
lessly indulging in alcoholic beverages. 


2. Bright actions with bright results: this refers to physical, verbal, 
and mental volitional formations that are neither harmful nor 
oppressive. An example is upholding the ten wholesome courses 
of action (kusala-kammapatha). 


BM. I. 373; A. I. 104; Dhs. 180. 
1A, I. 104, 292. 


PThese four are figurative definitions of kamma, with many nuances of meaning. 
See: D. III. 230; M. I. 389-90; A. II. 230-37. 
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3. Bright and dark actions with bright and dark results: this refers to 
physical, verbal, and mental volitional formations that are partly 
harmful and partly non-harmful. Most human behaviour falls 
under this category. 


4. Neither bright-nor-dark actions with neither bright-nor-dark res- 
ults: this refers to those actions performed in order to bring an end 
to kamma, i.e. intention aimed at abandoning the three aforemen- 
tioned kinds of kamma. In terms of spiritual qualities, this refers 
to the seven factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga) or to the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 


The commentaries contain another classification of kamma, into 
twelve factors, i.e. into three groups of four factors. This classification 
was favoured by later generations of Buddhist scholars, as is seen by the 
description in the Visuddhimagga. To prevent confusion, however, it will 
not be presented here.!6 


Ofthe three kinds of kamma mentioned above, i.e. physical, verbal, and 
mental kamma, mental kamma is of the greatest importance and has the 
most widespread and major consequences, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


Of these three kinds of action, Tapassi, thus analyzed and distin- 
guished, I describe mental action as the most harmful in the per- 
formance of evil action, in the perpetration of evil action, and not 
bodily action or verbal action. 


M. I. 373. 


Mental kamma is the most important because it is the point of origin. 
People think before they speak or act; they think before they express 
themselves by way of speech or physical actions. Verbal kamma and 
physical kamma are thus extensions of mental kamma. Moreover, mental 
kamma encompasses beliefs, opinions, doctrines, ways of thinking, and 
values, which are collectively referred to as ‘view’ (ditthi). 


‘For more detail on this twelvefold division, see the appendix. 
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View (ditthi) determines people’s general conduct and lifestyle, as 
well as the direction of society. People’s thoughts, speech, teachings, 
instructions, actions, etc. all spring from their beliefs, viewpoints, and 
values. {244} If people harbour wrong view (miccha-ditthi), their thoughts, 
speech, and actions will also be incorrect (miccha); if they harbour right 
view (samma-ditthi), their thoughts, speech, and actions will be correct 
(samma)." For example, if a society believes that material affluence is 
of utmost value and truly desirable, people will pursue material wealth, 
and they will use wealth as the yardstick for measuring progress, prestige, 
and dignity. People's lifestyles and the direction of society will follow a 
particular mode or format. Another society, which considers spiritual 
peace and happiness to be the highest goal will follow another mode of 
behaviour. 


There are many teachings by the Buddha expressing the significance 
of wrong view and right view, for example: 


Monks, I do not see even a single thing on account of which 
unarisen unwholesome states arise and arisen unwholesome states 


increase and expand so much as wrong view.... 


Monks, I do not see even a single thing on account of which 
unarisen wholesome states arise and arisen wholesome states 
increase and expand so much as right view. 


A. I. 30. 


Monks, for a person of wrong view, whatever bodily kamma, verbal 
kamma, and mental kamma he maintains and undertakes in accord 
with that view, and whatever his intention, yearning, inclination, 
and volitional activities, they all lead to what is unwished for, 
undesired, and disagreeable, to harm and suffering. For what 
reason? Because the view is bad. Suppose a seed of neem, snake 
gourd, or bitter gourd were planted in moist soil. Whatever nutri- 
ents it takes up from the soil and from the water would all lead to its 


"On wrong view (miccha-ditthi) and right view (samma-ditthi) as forms of mental 
kamma (mano-kamma), see: A. V. 296-8. 
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bitter, pungent, and distasteful flavour. For what reason? Because 
the seed is bad.... 


Monks, for a person of right view, whatever bodily kamma, verbal 
kamma, and mental kamma he maintains and undertakes in accord 
with that view, and whatever his intention, yearning, inclination, 
and volitional activities, they all lead to what is wished for, desired, 
and agreeable, to wellbeing and happiness. For what reason? 
Because the view is good. Suppose a seed of sugarcane, hulled 
wheat, or gold apple were planted in moist soil. Whatever nutrients 
it takes up from the soil and from the water would all lead to its 
sweet, agreeable, and delectable flavour. For what reason? Because 
the seed is good. 


A. I. 32; cf.: A. V. 212. 


Monks, there is one person who arises in the world for the harm 
of many people, for the unhappiness of many people, for the ruin, 
harm, and suffering of many people, of devas and human beings. 
Who is that one person? It is one who holds wrong view and has a 
perverted perspective. He draws many people away from the true 
Dhamma and establishes them in an untrue Dhamma.... {245} 


Monks, there is one person who arises in the world for the welfare 
of many people, for the happiness of many people, for the good, 
welfare, and happiness of many people, of devas and human beings. 
Who is that one person? It is one who holds right view and has a 
correct perspective. He draws many people away from an untrue 
Dhamma and establishes them in the true Dhamma.... 


Monks, I do not see even a single thing so harmful as wrong view. 
Wrong view is the worst of things that are harmful.' 


A. I. 33. 


?0n the importance of right and wrong view in relation to one's ability to be 


awakened, see: S. V. 10-11, 48-9. 
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Mind is chief and master of all states; they are all accomplished by 
way of mind. If one speaks or acts with an impure mind, suffering 
will follow, even as the wheel of the cart follows the draught-ox.... 
If one speaks or acts with a pure mind, happiness will follow, even 
as one's radiance that never leaves.” 


Dh. verses 1 and 2. 


5.3 CRITERIA FOR GOOD AND EVIL 


A. GOOD AND EviL 


The subject of kamma is directly related to the subject of good and evil. 
To understand kamma more clearly it is thus important to touch upon 
the subject of good and evil. 


The concept of good and evil (or good and bad) poses a difficulty on 
account of the meanings of these words in English and the criteria for 
evaluation.” What determines something to be ‘good’ or ‘evil’? 


This dilemma, however, is primarily confined to English. The Pali 
terms dealing with these concepts are clearly defined, as will be discussed 
below. 


The English word ‘good’, in particular, has a very broad range of mean- 
ing. Someone who behaves virtuously is called a ‘good person’; when 
people eat delicious, agreeable food, they call the food or the restaurant 
where it is served ‘good’; an engine that runs efficiently or smoothly is 
called ‘good’; a wooden mallet that serves its purpose is called ‘good’; a 
movie that is fun and enjoyable is called ‘good’; a painting beautiful from 
an artistic point of view is called ‘good’, or if it fetches a high price it 
is called ‘good’; likewise, a successful, well-managed school with clever 
students is called ‘good’. The same table may be called ‘good’ by three 


P[Trans.: the standard translation for chayd here is ‘shadow’, but this term can 
also mean ‘radiance’, ‘reflection’, ‘beauty’, ‘light’.] 


*°Trans.: the author here is of course speaking about the equivalent words in Thai 
- ‘dee’ (8) and ‘chua’ (3/2) - but the same analysis applies to English. 
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different people, but for various reasons. One person says it is good 
because he considers it beautifully crafted; the second says it is good 
because it serves his purpose for writing; and the third says it is good 
because he can sell it for a high profit. 


Similarly, the same object called good by one person may be called 
bad by others. Some things seen from one perspective are good, while 
seen from another perspective are bad. Some behaviour in one country 
or society may be considered good, while in other countries or societies 
it is considered bad. There are no conclusive answers or completely 
clear guidelines. One may have to distinguish between ‘morally good’, 
‘aesthetically good’, and ‘economically good’. {246} 


The reason for this confusion is that these are matters having to do 
with a sense of value. The terms ‘good’ and ‘bad’ can be used across 
the entire spectrum when referring to a sense of value. Therefore, these 
terms’ definitions are so broad and diverse. 


To avoid this confusion, we need not use these English terms ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ in this context. This way we need not discuss the relative merits or 
value of things as they appear to different people. 


There are a few points to bear in mind regarding this subject of good 
and evil in relation to kamma: 


* In this context of good and evil, the specific Pali terms kusala 
(‘wholesome’) and akusala (‘unwholesome’) are used, respectively. 
These two terms have clearly prescribed definitions and principles 
for evaluation. 


The analysis of good and evil here is directly related to the law 
of kamma (kamma-niyama). In the study of Buddhist ethics, the 
concepts of wholesomeness and unwholesomeness are thus viewed 
as natural phenomena (sabháva). They are not viewed in light of 
a relative sense of value?! The study of relative value pertains 
to the level of conventional truth (sammati-niyama) or of social 


?'If one wishes to use the term ‘value’ in this context, then it is a value connected 
to natural truth, not to value assigned by human beings. 
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prescriptions (sarigama-pafifiatti), whose perimeters are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the law of kamma (kamma-niyama). 


The law of kamma is connected to other laws. The connections of 


particular importance include: internally, i.e. within an individual 
person, the law of kamma (kamma-niyama) is based on psycholo- 
gical laws (citta-niyama); and externally, the law of nature is connec- 
ted to conventional laws (sammati-niyama). In regard to this latter 
relationship, it is important to clearly separate the boundaries 
between the law of kamma and conventional laws, although there 
is a link between them. 


B. THE WHOLESOME AND THE UNWHOLESOME 


Although the Pali terms kusala and akusala are frequently translated as 
'good' and 'bad' respectively, this is not a truly accurate definition. Some 
things may be wholesome (kusala) yet in English they may not be called 
‘good’; likewise, some things may be unwholesome (akusala) but in English 
they may not be referred to as ‘bad’. 


Wholesomeness and unwholesomeness arise in the mind, and they 
begin by producing effects on the mind and by influencing a person's 
personality; these effects are then expressed outwardly. The meaning of 
these two terms - kusala and akusala - thus focuses on the essential basis 
for wholesome and unwholesome action: the principal emphasis is on the 
internal workings of the mind. 


The term kusala literally means ‘skilful’, ‘skilled’, ‘proficient’, ‘dex- 
trous’, ‘easeful’, ‘favourable’, ‘supportive’, ‘appropriate’, ‘virtuous’, ‘mer- 
itorious’, ‘the elimination of base, repellent qualities’, or ‘the dispelling of 


illness’. 


The term akusala refers to those conditions that are foes of kusala or 
stand in opposition to kusala, for example a lack of skill or a lack of ease. 


In the scriptures, there are four principal definitions for the term 
kusala: 
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1. Arogya: freedom from illness: the state of mind free from illness; a 
state of mental health. This refers to those conditions and factors 
that are conducive to mental health and help to ward off mental 
illness. When these factors are present, the mind is not distressed, 
agitated, impaired, or weak; rather, it is robust, nimble, pliable, and 
at ease. 


2. Anavajja: harmless; blameless. This refers to a mind that is non- 
defective, non-corrupted, unblemished, and undisturbed. The 
mind is complete, pure, clear, and bright. {247} 


3. Kosalla-sambhüta: springing from wisdom; stemming from intelli- 
gence. The mind is endowed with wisdom or with those attributes 
resulting from understanding. The mind is luminous, seeing into 
the truth. This is consistent with the principle stating that whole- 
some qualities have wise reflection (yoniso-manasikára) as proxim- 
ate cause (padatthana). 


4. Sukha-vipaka: possessing happiness as fruition; leading to happi- 
ness. When wholesome qualities are present in the mind, happi- 
ness and contentment arise immediately; one need not wait for a 
reward or compensation from outside. Similarly, when the body is 
strong and healthy (aroga), when one is free of all harmful, impure, 
or toxic elements (anavajja), and one has the knowledge that one 
is in a safe and suitable place (kosalla-sambhüta), although one may 
not experience any exceptional states of mind, one is inherently 
happy and at ease. 


Some texts mention three more definitions for kusala: ‘intelligent’ 
(cheka; ‘clever’); ‘safe’ (khema; ‘secure’); and ‘free from anxiety’ (nid- 
daratha). These three definitions, however, are already included in the 
four definitions mentioned above.”* Note also that the third definition 
above - kosalla-sambhüta - is the primary definition for kusala. 


See: DhsA. 38, 62; PsA. I. 129, 206; VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, 
Vififianakkhandhakathavannana; Sangani-anutika 201; DA. II. 645; DA. III. 883; 
AA. III. 161. Some texts, besides presenting these aforementioned definitions, 
also present literal definitions for the term kusala. See the references for more 
detail. Note that the above definitions include expanded explanations by the 
author; they are not copied word by word from the scriptures. 
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The meaning of akusala can be interpreted as opposite to those defin- 
itions of kusala above. This term refers to an unsound state of mind, 
to a lack of mental health. Unwholesome qualities are detrimental, 
reproachable, and faulty; they stem from ignorance (avijja) and bear fruit 
as suffering. In sum, they weaken and impair the mind. This stands in 
contrast to wholesome qualities, which support and strengthen the mind. 


To clarify this matter, one can describe the various attributes of a 
mind that is wholesome, healthy, pure, etc. Wholesome qualities (kusala- 
dhamma) engender these attributes or these states of mind. Conversely, 
unwholesome qualities (akusala-dhamma) impair or corrupt the mind. 


The following wholesome attributes are drawn from various passages 
in the Pali Canon. They range from attributes present in the minds of 
ordinary human beings, up to those attributes present in the minds of 
fully awakened beings - the arahants. 


Group £1: passaddha: relaxed, tranquil, calm; lahu: lightness of 
mind; mudu: gentle, tender, mild; kamafifia: wieldy, ready for work; 
paguna: adroit; uju: upright, not crooked, not distorted.? 


Group £2: mudu: gentle, mild; kammaniya: wieldy, suitable for 
work; pabhas-sara: brilliant, clear; apabhangu: robust, not frail; 
samühita: steadfast; anavarana: unimpeded, unconfined; anivarana: 
unhindered, unobstructed, unconstrained; anupakkilittha: 
untarnished, unmuddied; anajjhárülha: unconstricted, 
unoppressed; avighata: untroubled, unafflicted.”* {248} 


Group #3: samahita: steadfast, balanced, even; parisuddha: pure, 
impeccable; pariyodata: pristine, bright; anangana: unblemished, 
clear; vigatüpakkilesa: unstained; mudubhüta: gentle, tender; 
kammaniya: wieldy; thita and anerijappatta: steady, grounded, 
composed, stable, unshakeable, non-wavering.” 


3See: Dhs. 66-7. These factors are extracted from the list of beautiful mental 
factors (sobhana-cetasika) in the Abhidhamma. 


"These factors are presented in reference to the five hindrances (nivarana) and the 
seven factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga); they are compiled from: S. V. 92-8. 


?^These are the attributes of a well-concentrated mind; see, e.g.: M. II. 93. 
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The next two groups are primarily comprised of attributes belonging 
to arahants: 


Group #4: akificana: nothing lingering in the mind, free from 
latent anxiety; santa: peaceful, satisfied; asoka: sorrowless; viraja: 
free from dust; khema: safe, secure, free from danger; nicchata: 
sated, free from hankering; sitabhüta: cooled, deeply at peace; 
nibbuta: cooled, calmed; seri: released, able to wander freely; 
sayarvasi: self-mastery, self-reliant; sukhi: happy.” 


Group £5: anallina: unentangled, unobsessed; anajjhosita: 
unintimidated; anüpalitta: unsoiled, unpolluted; anissita: 
independent, not dependent on anything; visafifiuta: unfettered; 
vippamutta: liberated; vimariyadikata-citta: with an unbounded, 
limitless mind.” 


For ease of memory, these attributes may be divided into various main 
headings: 


1. Stability: e.g.: steadfast, steady, even, unshakeable, unwavering, 
non-agitated, non-vacillating. 


2. Purity: e.g.: untainted, unmuddied, unstained, unblemished, clear, 
bright, brilliant. 


3. Freedom: e.g.: unentangled, unconfined, unrestricted, unbound, 
unafflicted, expansive. 


4. Suitability for work: e.g.: gentle, soft, light, at ease, adroit, supple, 
robust, upright, not frail, unbiased, not crooked, non-deviating, not 
distorted. 


5. Peace: relaxed, calm, content, not stressed, not lacking, not hanker- 
ing, not agitated, untroubled, undisturbed. 


?éThese attributes are mentioned in different passages of the Tipitaka; see the 
section in chapter 7 on the attributes of awakened beings. 


"This group emphasizes the freedom of arahants. It can be found in many places 
in the Tipitaka, with slight variation. See: M. III. 25, 30; S. III. 30-31; S. IV. 11-12; 
A. I. 260; A. V. 152; and it is found not less than fifteen times in the Mahaniddesa, 
e.g.: Nd. I. 55-6, 71, 90, 133. 
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NOTE 5.1: WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOME DESIRE 


The difference between kusala-chanda and kama-chanda (or lobha) is 
discussed at length in chapter 10 on desire and motivation. In brief, greed 
(lobha) is an attachment to sense objects that offer instant gratification, 
but do not lead anywhere beyond this. Greed focuses on indulging in 
sense objects and it reinforces a sense of self, which acquires or consumes 
these objects. Wholesome enthusiasm (chanda), on the other hand, 
takes hold of things that are in a beginning stage of development. The 
mind embraces and harmonizes with things, assisting them to reach 
completion. It does not involve a wish for personal gratification, nor 
does it lead to a sense of an isolated self that acquires or consumes things. 


When one is familiar with the attributes of a healthy, unblemished 
mind, one can examine those qualities that are defined as either whole- 
some or unwholesome. How do wholesome qualities support and 
strengthen the mind, and how to unwholesome qualities plague and spoil, 
weaken and afflict the mind? (249] 


Here are examples of wholesome qualities: sati: mindfulness, the abil- 
ity to sustain attention; metta: lovingkindness, goodwill, the wish for oth- 
ers to be happy; alobha: non-greed, absence of craving, the inclination to 
be generous; pafifià: wisdom, penetrative insight; passaddhi: tranquillity, 
physical repose and mental calm, an absence of stress and restlessness; 
kusala-chanda: wholesome enthusiasm, love of goodness, aspiration for 
truth, a wish to harmonize with causes and conditions; mudita: delight 
and rejoicing when others succeed or are happy. 


Here are examples of unwholesome qualities: kama-chanda: greed, 
covetousness, hankering (see Note 5.1); bydpdada: ill-will, indignation, 
resentment; thina-middha: despondency, discouragement, apathy, listless- 
ness, lethargy; uddhacca-kukkucca: restlessness, mental agitation, mental 
disturbance, moodiness, worry, anxiety; vicikiccha: doubt, indecisiveness; 
kodha: anger; issa: envy; macchariya: stinginess, jealousy, a wish to 
obstruct others. 


When one is endowed with lovingkindness (metta), the mind is happy, 
peaceful, and expansive. Kindness supports and strengthens the mind. 
And mindfulness helps to sustain attention on those things with which 
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one is engaged. It is aware of appropriate action in specific circumstances, 
wards against unwholesome qualities, and prepares the mind for work. 
These two qualities are thus classified as wholesome. 


Jealousy constricts, agitates, and oppresses the mind; it clearly weak- 
ens and impairs the mind. Anger burns from within, causing mental 
distress, and it can quickly damage one’s physical health. Craving, or 
just ordinary greed, entangles, distorts, and beclouds the mind, making 
it fretful and anxious. These qualities are thus unwholesome. 


Although despondency, apathy, listlessness, and restlessness, etc., are 
unwholesome, in English it is not fully accurate to say that these qual- 
ities are ‘bad’. Similarly, some wholesome qualities like tranquillity are 
not necessarily referred to as ‘good’. This demonstrates how the terms 
‘wholesome’ and ‘unwholesome’ are not identical to the terms ‘good’ and 


‘bad’. 


By understanding the meanings of kusala and akusala, one also gains 
an understanding of good kamma and bad kamma, that is, of wholesome 
kamma (kusala-kamma) and unwholesome kamma (akusala-kamma). 


As mentioned earlier, intention (cetand) is the essential factor for voli- 
tional action (kamma). Therefore, wholesome intentions (kusala-cetana) 
are defined as wholesome kamma, and unwholesome intentions (akusala- 
cetand) are defined as unwholesome kamma. 


When wholesome and unwholesome intentions are expressed by way 
of body, speech, or mind, they are referred to as wholesome and unwhole- 
some physical actions (kaya-kamma), verbal actions (vaci-kamma), and 
mental actions (mano-kamma), respectively. {250} 


C. SPECIAL POINTS ON WHOLESOMENESS AND UNWHOLESOMENESS 
1. The Wholesome and the Unwholesome Can Be Interconnected 


Some people are endowed with faith, practise generosity, keep moral pre- 
cepts, or possess aspects of wisdom, all of which are wholesome qualities 
or activities, yet they become conceited or arrogant as a consequence 
of this virtuous behaviour. Conceit and arrogance are unwholesome 
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qualities. This is an example of the wholesome acting as a condition for 
the unwholesome. 


Some people develop concentration and attain the jhanas, yet become 
captivated by these refined states. Some people develop lovingkindness 
and goodwill, yet when they encounter an attractive sense object, their 
love facilitates the arising of lust, which may then be followed by other 
unwholesome qualities like prejudice. These are more examples of the 
wholesome acting as a condition for the unwholesome. 


Faith is a wholesome quality, uplifting and focusing the mind. But 
if one relates to faith unskilfully, it may lead to wrong view (ditthi) and 
conceit (māna). One is convinced that one’s own views are correct, while 
others’ views are false, which may be a cause for quarrelling, disputing, 
and abuse. This too is an example of the wholesome acting as a condition 
for the unwholesome. 


Some people long to be born in heaven and thus determine to act vir- 
tuously. Some yearn for peace and thus practise concentration until they 
reach the concentrative attainments. Some children wish to be admired 
by adults and thus try to behave in a well-disciplined way. Some students 
desire good grades and thus strive to study and seek knowledge. Some 
people feel the burning influence of anger, which then leads them to 
clearly understand the harmful effects of anger. Some people become 
offended by an adversary, yet this experience leads them to feel compas- 
sion for others. Others may feel anxious or depressed and as a result they 
gain faith in the Dhamma. These are examples of the unwholesome acting 
as a condition for the wholesome. 


A teenager is warned by his parents to take great care over whom 
he associates with, but he does not listen. Later, he is duped by a bad 
character into drug addiction. When he is aware of what has happened, 
he is both angry at himself and depressed. He understands his parents' 
warning and is deeply moved by their care for him (the unwholesome 


The terms ‘longing’, ‘yearning’, ‘wish’, and ‘desire’ here are translations of the 
Pali term raga, which is synonymous with the term lobha. The translation of 
raga is sometimes limited to the definition of ‘lust’, but it has a wider range of 
meaning. See: Pat: 154-5, 168-9. 
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conditioning the wholesome), which in turn makes him even more angry 


at himself (the wholesome conditioning the unwholesome). 


During this exchange between the wholesome and the unwholesome, 
when wholesome qualities are present the mind is in a state of wellbeing, 
while when unwholesome qualities are present the mind is impaired. The 
wholesome and the unwholesome may alternate rapidly, and for this 
reason it is important to distinguish between different mind moments. 


2. Good and Evil, and the Wholesome and the Unwholesome 


In some cases these two pairs of terms - puñña and papa and kusala and 
akusala - can be used interchangeably, while in other cases they cannot. 
The distinction between these terms can thus cause confusion. Here, only 
a brief explanation of this distinction is given. (251] 


In a literal sense, the term pufifia (‘merit’, ‘goodness’) is defined in 
two ways: factors for purifying the underlying disposition of mind, and 
factors leading to the fruition of a meritorious state of existence. Other 
definitions include: factors leading to holiness, and factors bringing one's 
wishes to fulfilment. 


The term papa is literally defined as factors leading to the round of 
suffering (vatta-dukkha), or factors leading to a bad destination (duggati). 
Common definitions for papa include ‘filthy’, ‘indecent’, ‘wicked’, ‘evil’, 
and ‘base’. Occasionally, papa is used as a qualifying adjective for the fruit 
of volitional action (vipaka); in this context it means ‘miserable’ (dukkha) 
or ‘undesirable’ (anittha).”? 


Note that these definitions have been established by linguists and only 
reveal certain aspects of the meanings of these terms. It is essential to also 
understand their true meanings within the context of Dhamma teachings. 


In regard to these definitions, see: ItA. I. 78, 152-3; AA. II. 42, 91; UdA. 220; 
VinA. II. 404; VbhA. 142; VinT. [2/142]; VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, 
Pathamapafifiatinidanavannana; VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, 


Vifiianakkhandhakathavannana; VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, 
Avijjapaccayasankharapadakathavannana. 
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In the broadest sense, pufifía is equivalent to kusala, and papa is equi- 
valent to akusala. Yet in the actual application of these terms, pufifía and 
papa are normally used in a more restricted sense than kusala and akusala. 


Generally speaking, pápa is used as an equivalent for akusala more often 
than pufifia is used as an equivalent for kusala. The reverse scenario, 
however, of kusala being used as an equivalent for puñña, is common. 


An important instance of papa being used as an equivalent for akusala 
is in the first and second factors in the teaching of the four right efforts 
(sammappadhana), in which these two terms are used in conjunction: 
one strives to protect against unarisen ‘evil unwholesome’ (papa-akusala) 
qualities, and one strives to abandon those evil unwholesome qualities 
already arisen. In the third and fourth factors, however, puñña is not 
used together with kusala. Here only kusala is mentioned: one strives 
to cultivate those wholesome qualities not yet arisen, and one strives to 
preserve those arisen wholesome factors and bring them to perfection.?? 


In brief, the definitions of puñña and kusala are not identical. If 
one divides kusala into two levels, as mundane wholesomeness (lokiya- 
kusala) and transcendent wholesomeness (lokuttara-kusala), the term 
purifia applies to the former. In the case that pufifía refers to transcendent 
wholesomeness, a modifier is added, for example: lokuttara-pufifa (‘tran- 
scendent goodness’). This term, however, is uncommon (it is only found in 
one passage of the commentaries, along with the corresponding passage 


in the sub-commentaries.)?! 


In the Pali Canon, the Buddha frequently mentions the term opadhika- 
puñña: ‘merit yielding fruit as the five aggregates’, which is a form of 
mundane goodness. This implies that the term anopadhika-pufifia (or 
nirtipadhi-pufifia) - ‘transcendent goodness’ - should appear as a pair, but 
these two terms do not appear anywhere in the scriptures.?? 


PE g.: S. V. 244; A. II. 15; SA. I. 266; SnA. [1/109, 226]. 
SIDA, III. 858. 
See: S. I. 233; A. IV. 293; It. 19-20, 77-8. 
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Instead, in one sutta of the Pali Canon one finds the term nirüpadhi- 
kusala (‘transcendent wholesomeness' paired with opadhika-pufifia 
(‘mundane goodness’): 


By way of body, speech, and mind, cultivate transcendent, 
boundless wholesomeness. Having cultivated mundane goodness 
through generosity, [develop the gift of the Dhamma], encouraging 
others to be established in the true Dhamma, in the sublime life. 
{252} 


It. 77-8. 


Generally speaking, the Buddha used the term pufifia in the sense of 
mundane goodness (opadhika-pufifia). Although the term opadhika is not 
added, it is implied. The meaning is thus equivalent to mundane whole- 
someness (lokiya-kusala). Pufifia is thus only one part of kusala, which also 
encompasses the transcendent. Only very few commentarial passages 
fully equate puñña and kusala.?? 


The commentaries explain the various nuances of the term pufifia. 
The Paramatthadipani (the commentary to the Itivuttaka) for instance, 
provides five definitions for this term:** 


1. The fruit derived from wholesome actions, for example in the 
passage: 'Due to undertaking various wholesome things, merit 
increases.” 


2. Virtuous behaviour in the sense sphere (kamavacara) and the fine- 
material sphere (rūpāvacara), e.g.: ‘One is subject to ignorance if 
one proliferates over meritorious activities (purifiabhisankhara). € 


3See: ItA. I. 78. 
V tA, I. 73. 


3D, III. 78-9. Note that the commentarial explanation of this passage uses the term 
lokuttara-pufifia (DA. III. 858). 


°F. g.: S. 1I. 82. 
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3. Distinctively happy destinations of birth, e.g.: ‘Consciousness arriv- 
ing at a state of goodness (pufifia).”*” 


4. Wholesome intention, for example in the term pufifiakiriya-vatthu 
(bases of meritorious action'; this is equivalent to wholesome 
action - kusala-kamma).*8 


5. Wholesome actions in the three planes of existence, e.g.: 'Bhikkhus, 
do not fear goodness (pufifia).^? (This is equivalent to mundane 
wholesomeness.) 


The fifth definition is the principal one, corresponding to the explana- 
tion in the Mahaniddesa: 


Whatever wholesome formation (kusalabhisankhara) in the three 
states of being (dhatu: kama-dhatu, rüpa-dhatu, and arüpa-dhatu) 
is called ‘goodness’ (pufifia). All unwholesomeness is called ‘non- 
goodness’ (apufifia = papa - ‘evil’). 


Nd. I. 90; explaining: Sn. 155; expanded upon at NdA. I. 219; cf.: Dh. verses 39, 267, 412. 


In sum, ‘goodness’ (puñña) refers to mundane wholesomeness (kusala); 
‘evil’ (papa) refers to all unwholesomeness (akusala). Kusala is divided into 
mundane and transcendent wholesomeness, while akusala is exclusively 
mundane. Both goodness (pufifia) and evil (papa) refer to mundane pheno- 


mena. ^? 


These definitions help to understand such phrases as 'free from good 
and evil’, ‘abandoning good and evil’, and ‘rising above good and evil’, 
which refer to attributes of an arahant's mind.” 


'-bid. 
381. 51-52. 


It, 15. As mentioned earlier, if puñña is meant to refer to the transcendent, then 
a modifier is added (e.g.: lokuttara-pufifia). 


See fn. 46. 
“See fn. 47. 
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Note that such freedom from good and evil implies a freedom from 
or an abandonment of mundane wholesomeness; it does not mean that 
arahants have abandoned transcendent wholesomeness. {253} 


When the terms pufifia and kusala appear in tandem, kusala takes on the 
definition of purifia; its meaning is thus narrowed, referring to mundane 
wholesomeness.*” An important attribute of mundane goodness, or 
mundane wholesomeness, is that a person is still concerned with material 
or sensual results. The focus here is not deliverance of mind or on the 
complete removal of mental defilement. 


Here are two examples in the Pali Canon of how these terms are applied: 
when a bhikkhu is thinking of giving up the training, he often says that 
he will disrobe in order to spend wealth and make merit;? and a virtuous 
householder’s life is marked by spending wealth and making merit.^^ The 
term ‘merit’ here refers to various virtuous actions, like being charitable, 
offering gifts, upholding moral standards, etc., corresponding to the term 
‘wholesome action’ (kusala-kamma).? The same meaning applies in the 
passage: ‘Merit is favourable for devas, for human beings, and for renun- 
ciants."6 In the Buddha's statement that ‘merit is a name for happiness’, 
pufifía here refers to the desirable fruits of wholesome actions." The 
expression ‘death due to the end of merit’ (pufifiakhaya-marana) refers to 
having used up the fruits of meritorious actions which conditioned that 
particular birth.*? 


“Kusala appears in tandem with pufifia, and has the same meaning as pufifia, in the 
following passages: pufifiabhisanda kusalabhisanda (A. III. 51-2; A. IV. 245-6; cf.: S. V. 
391); Though he thinks: "Let me do merit," he does demerit. Though he thinks: 
"Let me do what is wholesome,” he does what is unwholesome' (A. IV. 42-3). Note 
also the pairing referred to above of nirüpadhi-kusala with opadhika-pufifia at It. 
77-8. 


^E g.: Vin. I. 182; M. I. 461; A. II. 125; A. III. 374-5. 

“M. II. 57; A. IV. 209-210. 

“SSee the meaning of pufifia at, e.g.: VinA. I. 205; MA. III. 292, 
46A, TIL 34. 

“Tt, 15; ItA. L 75. 

“SE g.: Vism. 229. 
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In a similar vein, the definition of the term dhamma, whereby it corres- 
ponds to the term puñña, is related to going to heaven, just like the term 
adhamma, corresponding to papa, is related to going to hell.*? 


Although pufifia and kusala are synonyms, in the general application of 
these terms, the meaning of kusala is broader than the meaning of puñña. 
These terms can be used interchangeably in some contexts, but not in 
others. The definitions of papa and akusala are closer to one another, and 
thus these two terms are more frequently used interchangeably. They are 
most often used to portray attributes in opposition to purifia. Here are a 
few more points pertaining to these terms: 


* The term kusala may be used in reference to intentional actions 
(kamma) or in reference to natural phenomena. Pufifia, on the 
other hand, is usually used only in reference to intentional actions. 
The terms ‘wholesome action’ (kusala-kamma) and ‘wholesome 
state’ (kusala-dhamma) are common. The term ‘meritorious action’ 
(pufifia-kamma) is also found, but the term ‘meritorious state’ 
(pufifia-dhamma) sounds unusual and does not appear to be used 
in Dhamma teachings. The terms ‘unwholesome action’ (akusala- 
kamma), ‘unwholesome state’ (akusala-dhamma), ‘evil action’ (papa- 
kamma), and ‘evil state’ (papa-dhamma) are all found in the scrip- 
tures. 


In special circumstances, pufifia refers to the fruit of wholesome 
actions. Even in those cases where it does not refer to the fruit of 
goodness directly, pufifía is used in relation to the effects of actions, 
or it seems to focus on external or sensual rewards, in particular to 
happiness and to being born in good destinations. 


For these reasons, puñña is usually only used in reference to 
mundane goodness and wholesomeness. It is very rare that this 
term is used to encompass the meaning of transcendent whole- 
someness. {254} 


P E.g.: PsA. I 18. 
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Here are two more points that may be of interest to scholars: 


* The terms pufifia and papa were commonly used before the 
Buddha's time, and their meanings were tied up with the con- 
cepts of fate and the sacred. The Buddha used these terms to the 
extent that they fit with Buddhist principles. The terms kusala 
and akusala were also used before the Buddha's time, but in the 
sense of ‘skilled’, ‘clever’, ‘proficient’, ‘easeful’, or ‘healthy’ (and 
the opposite meanings). The Buddha used these terms, but defined 
them to correspond with desired nuances of meaning. 


For this reason, the terms kusala and akusala have truly Buddhist 
connotations, and are used in a technical sense. In contrast, the 
Buddha tended to use the terms puñña and papa when teaching 
householders and when referring to everyday life.” 


D. CRITERIA FOR GOOD AND BAD ACTION 


As mentioned earlier the law of kamma (kamma-niyama) is most closely 
linked to psychological laws (citta-niyama) and to conventional laws 
(sammati-niyama). This close relationship between the three can cause 
confusion for people. Therefore, in order to clearly understand the 
subject of kamma, and of good and evil, it is important to distinguish the 
boundaries between these three laws. 


The law of kamma overlaps psychological laws, yet there is also a 
clear point of separation. Intention (cetana), which is the essence and 
primary agent within the law of kamma, makes this law independent from 
other laws, or it provides people with a role independent of other laws. 
Intention enables a personal sphere of deliberation and design, to the 


?'Note that the Abhidhamma generally does not use the terms pufifía and papa. 
Exceptions are when papa is used as a modifier for the term akusala, and when 
pufifía appears in the term pufifiabhisankhaàra, which has a specially designated 
meaning. The Abhidhamma commentaries refer to the ten bases of meritorious 
action (pufifiakiriya-vatthu) to explain the wholesome mind of the sense sphere 
(kamavacara-kusalacitta); see: DhsA. 157. 
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extent that people claim to be equal to or to compete with nature, and 
distinguish their own world of creations from the domain of nature. 


Intention relies on the mechanisms of psychological laws?! in order to 
function, and when a person performs intentional actions, the fruition of 
these actions rely on psychological laws in order to be maintained. This 
is similar to someone driving a motorboat. The driver is like intention, 
which pertains to the law of kamma. The boat’s engine is like the mech- 
anisms and various factors of the mind, which pertain to psychological 
laws. The driver must rely on the engine, but the direction which the 
boat (i.e. a person's life along with his or her body) goes, is determined 
by the driver. The driver relies on and derives benefit from the engine, 
yet he is ultimately responsible for where the boat goes. This is similar 
to how the law of kamma relies on and derives benefit from psychological 
laws. Intentionalaction, however, is responsible for the direction life goes, 
including the consequences one's decisions have for the mind and body. 


The relationship between the law of kamma and psychological laws 
generally causes no problems, because people tend not to give it much 
attention. Regardless of the level of interest people have in it, or even 
whether people are aware of it or not, this relationship functions auto- 
matically, generally out of sight from people. 


On the contrary, the relationship between the law of kamma and 
conventional laws causes much confusion for people. Many people have 
doubts about good and evil; they question what is good and evil, what is 
the true validity behind marking an action as good or evil, and what are 
the criteria for determining good and evil. (255) 


Many people claim that good and evil are concepts exclusively determ- 
ined and assigned by people and by society. The same action may be 
labelled good in one society or by one generation, but labelled bad in 
another society or at another point in history. The same action may be 
endorsed by one society and forbidden by another. For example, some 
tribal cultures may decree that killing members of another tribe is good, 
while more developed cultures will recognize that the killing of all human 
beings is wrong. Some religions teach that killing animals for food is 


*'Trans.: see p. 312. 
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blameless, while other religions teach that injuring any living creature 
is unskilful. Some cultures say that it is good for a woman to have several 
husbands, while others say that a woman should have only one - they may 
even prescribe that a woman should jump into her husband's funeral pyre. 
Some societies declare that children should honour and obey their elders, 
without dispute, while others declare that mutual respect and honour is 
independent of age and that everyone should engage in reasoned debate. 


The claim that concepts of good and evil are conventional designations 
created by people and by society is largely true. Having said this, such 
conventional designations have no bearing on the law of kamma, and one 
should be careful not to confuse the two. 


Conventional designations of good and evil pertain to conventional 
laws (sammati-niydma). They are distinct from matters of good and evil 
(matters of wholesomeness and unwholesomeness) pertaining to the law 
of kamma (kamma-niyama). Although these two laws are related, they 
have aclear point of separation. Confusion arises because people are often 
unable to distinguish between the two. 


The factor that acts as a bridge between these two laws, and also acts 
to separate them, is the same as the distinguishing factor between the 
law of kamma and psychological laws, i.e. intention (cetana). This will be 
examined in more detail, below. 


In relation to the law of kamma, there are several important aspects to 
social prescriptions: 


Social prescriptions are not directly connected to the wholesome and 
unwholesome as dictated by the law of kamma. They are established 
by society for a particular objective, say for social harmony and peace. 
They manifest as a form of mutual agreement or commitment. These 
prescriptions may leadto social peace and wellbeing or they may not; they 
may be beneficial or even harmful. This depends on how comprehensive 
the knowledge is of those who enact these prescriptions, or on these 
people's level of sincerity. These prescriptions come in many forms, from 
various customs and traditions, up to a body of laws. 
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Here, good and evil is determined by these conventional laws (sammati- 
niyama). The concepts of good and evil in this case are varied and variable. 
Their variation and changeability, however, do not pertain to the law of 
kamma (kamma-niyama). The two sets of laws should not be confused. 
When someone transgresses these prescriptions, this is a matter pertain- 
ing to conventional laws, not to the law of kamma. {256} 


Now we can examine how these social conventions enter into the 
domain of the law of kamma. When someone accepts these prescriptions, 
regardless of whether these prescriptions are virtuous and beneficial or 
not, yet he or she decides to disobey them, at that moment there is an 
intention to disobey or to transgress them.?? Moreover, the person will 
be aware of these intentions, without being able to ignore or deny them. 


Intention here is connected directly to the law of kamma. Some soci- 
eties may try to include the factor of intention when passing judgement 
on people, in order to determine whether the infringement of a law was 
performed intentionally or not. But this is still a matter pertaining to 
social conventions; it simply indicates that this society is intelligent and 
knows how to benefit from the law of kamma. 


Interms ofthe law of kamma, regardless of whether a society examines 
whether a person acted intentionally or not, or whether it determines 
if a law has been transgressed or not, the kammic process has begun 
the moment a person has an intention to infringe on a socially accepted 
prescription and acts upon this intention. The process of bearing kammic 
fruit (vipáka) has been set in motion, and the person begins to experience 
the results of his or her volitional actions. 


The goodness or badness of an action in such a case must be considered 
from the perspective of conventional laws. It is not directly related to 
the law of kamma (it is linked to the law of kamma when one takes into 
account the intention and level of wisdom of those people who have 


Here, the examination is only at one level. In some circumstances things may be 
more complex, with other factors coming into play. One may have to consider, 
for example, the quality of wisdom behind accepting these prescriptions in the 
first place, which will have a bearing on the person's intentions. In any case, at 
the moment of thinking and acting, intention plays a role and immediately has 
an effect on the person's mind and life in general. 
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enacted these prescriptions.) In regard to observing and upholding these 
prescriptions, the law of kamma is only related in the area of acknow- 
ledging and accepting these socially prescribed terms, and then acting 
intentionally, in some way or another, in response to them. 


Technically speaking, the dynamics discussed so far are part of virtu- 
ous conduct (sila). They reveal the connection between human laws and 
the laws of nature, which must be clearly distinguished. 


There are situations where conventional designations of good and 
bad are indirectly related to the law of kamma. For example, a society 
may prescribe a particular action as good and correct, to be observed by 
everyone. Later, someone endowed with wisdom recognizes that in fact 
this action is neither good nor beneficial, and may even be harmful to 
society. That person may try to explain this to other members of society, 
try to revise their ways of conduct, and perhaps even refuse to observe 
this custom. 


In such a circumstance, the person's actions do not spring from defiled 
intention, as is the case for someone who breaks a law for unwholesome 
reasons. Instead, it springs from intention accompanied by wisdom, 
aiming to improve the wellbeing of others. The gist ofthe kammic process 
in these individual cases is not the same, as it depends on the quality of 
intention. 


In any case, whatever the quality of intention, the perpetrator of such 
an act is aware of the specific intention and must receive the fruit of it 
according to the law of kamma. He may be able to hide from or deceive 
society, but he cannot hide from his own mind, nor can he deceive the 
laws of nature. In a nutshell, the determining factor in regard to the law 
of kamma is whether intention is wholesome or unwholesome. {257} 


Generally speaking, there is no transgression, or intent to transgress, 
when society agrees unanimously to repeal or amend a law or prescrip- 
tion. In such a case, the transgressor has not compromised his integrity 
or betrayed a social contract. 


This can be illustrated by some simple examples. Imagine two people 
live together. In order for both people to live at ease, they lay down 
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certain regulations. Say they work at different locations and return home 
at different times, but they agree to eat supper together. They cannot wait 
for the other person forever, so they each agree not to eat supper alone 
before seven in the evening. One of them likes cats and dislikes dogs; the 
other likes dogs and dislikes cats. They therefore agree not to have any 
pets in the house. 


If either of them decides not to honour one of these agreements, the 
intention to breach it arises and things proceed according to the law 
of kamma. This is so even though, in truth, eating before seven in the 
evening or bringing a pet into the house is neither inherently good nor 
bad. Another two people may lay down an opposite set of regulations. 
If one of the two persons recognizes that the regulations in fact are 
unconducive to their communal wellbeing, they must discuss whether to 
revoke or to change them. Neglecting to follow these regulations then 
does not entail an intention to transgress them. 


The Vinaya - the monastic set of training rules - is linked to intention 
as part of a person’s conduct, culminating in his or her moral integrity 
(sila). Here one can see both the relationship and the distinction between 
uncertain, indefinite matters of good and evil, of right and wrong, pre- 
scribed by a society, and certain, definite matters of wholesomeness and 
unwholesomeness pertaining to the law of kamma. 


There exists a relationship between social prescriptions and the law of 
kamma. Having said this, regardless of whether a society defines good and 
evil with an understanding of what is truly wholesome and unwholesome 
- of what is favourable and what is harmful to people - or whether it lacks 
this understanding, the dynamics of the law of kamma proceed naturally, 
unaltered by the social prescriptions. 


A society may endorse the taking of intoxicants, believing that they 
make people happy; it may advocate violent emotions; it may believe 
that one should incite and stimulate people, increasing their desires and 
competitiveness, in order for them to be more productive; it may claim 
that killing other groups of people is good or that killing animals is 
blameless. In such cases, the so-called goodness of social prescriptions 
conflicts with wholesomeness within the law of kamma. 
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From a social perspective, these prescriptions or beliefs may have both 
positive and negative consequences. The endorsement of intoxicants, for 
example, may greatly increase the state's income by way of excisetax. But 
at the same time many members of society may end up dull and idle, or 
debilitated, and crime may be rampant. The belief that people should be 
frenetically productive may lead to rapid advancements in the material 
wellbeing of society, but it may also lead to an increase in heart disease, 
mental illness, suicide, and an abnormal number of other problems. {258} 
Similarly, in a society that condones the killing of other human beings, its 
members will be viewed by outsiders as cruel and untrustworthy. 


Many of these consequences manifesting in society may also spring 
from dynamics within the law of kamma. At beginning stages, however, to 
avoid confusion, one should distinguish between results occurring from 
social prescriptions and results occurring from the law of kamma. Later, 
one can examine how these two dynamics are linked. 


In regard to the law of kamma, there are two levels of intention: first, 
there is intention accompanied by an adherence to a social prescription, 
which manifests for example as beliefs or values; second, there is the 
intention to either observe or to disobey a prescription at a particular 
moment in time. In any case, the reaping of kammic fruit begins immedi- 
ately once one has established an intention. 


Take for example a person who revels in drinking alcohol; while drink- 
ing, his intention will be accompanied by a dimwitted form of delight. 
If he drinks regularly he will develop this state of mind as an habitual 
disposition. 


When someone who is frantically vying to obtain things is engaged in 
work, his intention will be accompanied by stress and desperation, which 
will become habitual features of his mind. 


Although someone who is determined to kill others may be praised and 
rewarded by his society, at the time of killing his intention is accompanied 
by malice and cruelty, or by wild ambition. If he frequently indulges 
in such killing, these states of mind may develop to form his entire 
personality. The quality of his mind will become coarser and will lose its 
refinement, subtlety, and tenderness. 
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Here, the term cetand (‘intention’) should be inspected more closely. 
In the Pali Canon, the meaning of the term cetand is more subtle and 
refined than the meaning of 'intention' in English. Generally speaking, 
the term 'intention' in English is used when one wishes to link internal 
deliberations with external actions. For example, people may say: 'He 
had a slip of the tongue; he didn't intend to say that,’ or ‘she acted 
intentionally' In Dhamma teachings - i.e. according to the principle 
of kamma - however, deliberate speech, physical actions, and thoughts, 
memories and recollections, and emotional responses to things received 
by way of the five senses, no matter how minor or temporary, are all 
accompanied by intention. 


Cetana thus refers to volition, purpose, and deliberation, to selecting 
the objects for attention. Intention is the principal factor for steering 
and activating the mind, which then inclines towards or turns away from 
things, or pursues a specific direction. It is the leader, director, and 
governor of the mind, determining how one relates to various things. It 
shapes the course of the mind and in the end it conditions one's particular 
state of mind. 


When intention arises, kamma manifests. When kamma manifests, it 
produces immediate effects, because with the arising of intention the 
mind becomes active - there is mental activity. Even in the case of 
minor, fleeting thoughts, which do not bear any significant fruit, they 
still have an effect. At the very least they constitute a form of fine 
kammic 'dust' that accumulates in the mind and affects its properties. 
When it increases, for instance when the mind resorts to these thoughts 
frequently, or when they intensify and are expressed as outward actions, 
their effects become more pronounced, developing into a person's habits 
and personality. (259] 


Take the example of harmful deeds. One need not examine an action 
as dire as killing another person; even damaging something of very little 
value, if performed with malicious intent or a mind of anger, say tearing 
up a piece of useless paper out of irritation, has an effect on the quality of 
the mind. It is not the same as someone tearing up unneeded paper with 
an ordinary state of mind. 
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When one performs a volitional action repeatedly, the effects of this 
kammic accumulation become more obvious and may gradually magnify 
in scope. This is similar to dust settling in a room, in a way unnoticed 
by the person living there. All volitional actions bears some kind of 
fruit. Apart from the amount and the potency of the kammic effects 
accumulated, the level of their importance is also related to the specific 
quality and function of the mind. 


There needs to be plenty of dust on a road before it is considered to be 
filthy. A lesser amount of dust onthe floor ofa living room is considered to 
be dirty. An amount less than that on the surface of a desk is considered 
unclean and may disturb the person working there. A small amount of 
dust on a mirror soils it and diminishes its usefulness. And a minuscule 
amount of dust on a pair of glasses is noticeable and blurs one's vision. 
A similar analogy is that of using a knife to scrape a road surface, a floor 
in a house, or a pair of glasses, respectively. Reverse similes also apply: 
compare using a small velvet cloth or wad of cotton wool to wipe a floor, 
in contrast to using it to clean a pair of glasses. 


No intentional action is fruitless, which is summed up by these 
Buddhist sayings: 


All accumulated deeds, both good and bad, bear fruit. Actions 
marked as kamma, even trifling ones, are not void of result.” 


J. IV. 394. 


Neither good nor bad deeds are performed in vain. 


J. VI. 239. 


People tend to overlook the importance of the subtle effects of voli- 
tional action at the level of the mind. Here are two more similes to help 
clarify this matter: 


* There are many different degrees of clean and dirty water, e.g.: 
marsh water, river water, tap water, and distilled water. Marsh 


“This should not be confused with volitional actions that do not produce results 
in a person's external life. 
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water may be used as a habitat for various creatures, but it is 
not suitable for bathing, drinking, or other more refined purposes. 
River water is suitable for bathing and for washing cloths, but 
perhaps not suitable for drinking. Tap water may be used for 
drinking, but not for intravenous injections. For ordinary purposes, 
tap water is adequate for people’s overall needs, but if one is faced 
with special circumstances it is insufficient. 


This is similar to differences in the quality of mind, in terms of vary- 
ing degrees of coarseness and subtlety, turbidity and brightness, 
due to actions performed and accumulated. During much of one’s 
life, one may not feel there is a problem with mediocre or relatively 
coarse states of mind, but later on one may be faced witha situation 
calling for more refined states of mind. One’s accumulated actions 
in the past may cause problems and one’s habitual state of mind 
may be inadequate for the circumstances; indeed, it may even be 
completely dysfunctional. 


Water may exist in various degrees of undulation or stillness, e.g.: 
surging ocean swells, small waves on a river due to the passing of 
a motorboat, a trickling stream, a tranquil pond, and utterly still 
water in a vessel. In some cases, one may be able to make use of 
undulating water, but in other cases one may need the water to be 
so still that one is able to float a needle on the surface. {260} 


This is similar to the quality of the mind, either coarse or refined, 
which is relevant to one’s specific mental application and to arriv- 
ing at exceptional states attainable by human beings. 


Conventional laws (sammati-niyama) and the law of kamma (kamma- 
niyama) are distinct from one another. The kammic process follows 
its own nature, independent of any social prescriptions which may run 
counter to it. But because there is a relationship between these two sets 
of laws, a person who acts appropriately vis-a-vis the law of kamma (i.e. 
adheres to wholesome principles) may face problems from conflicting 
social prescriptions. For example, those people who live in a society that 
endorses the taking of intoxicants, but wish not to partake of these them- 
selves, receive some effects from their actions. Although their clear and 
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bright states of mind are not sullied by intoxicants, they may be ridiculed 
by others for being weak or looked down on in other ways. Even within 
the domain of kamma, they may experience difficulties from resisting 
these social customs and norms, leading to some degree of conflict in the 
mind, depending on their level of wisdom, which dispels any sense of dis- 


ease. 


In a developed and wise society, people draw upon the experiences 
from past generations to determine what is truly beneficial to human 
beings and what is not. They then establish conventional laws and regu- 
lations dealing with good and evil that are in harmony with principles of 
wholesomeness and unwholesomeness conforming to the law of kamma. 


This ability to synchronize social prescriptions with kammic principles 
is one way of measuring how developed or civilized a particular society is. 


In this sense, when one evaluates the merits of social prescriptions 
having to do with good and evil, one may look at them from two angles: 
first, from the perspective of conventional laws, do these prescriptions 
lead to the welfare of society; and second, from the perspective of the 
law of kamma, are they wholesome and conducive to people's overall 
wellbeing? 


Some social prescriptions may have been followed and upheld for cen- 
turies, but are not in fact beneficial, neither from the perspective of con- 
ventional laws nor from the perspective of the law of kamma. Members of 
such a society should agree to abolish these prescriptions. Alternatively, 
they may need to rely on a wise, pure-hearted, and compassionate person 
for encouragement, as was the case when the Buddha persuaded people 
to abandon animal sacrifices and do away with the caste system in India. 


When one notices that particular prescriptions are advantageous on 
a social level, e.g. they are conducive to material prosperity, yet that 
they are incompatible with the principles of wholesomeness according to 
the law of kamma, one should remember the following fact: sometimes 
people mistake what is essentially unfavourable for society as something 
beneficial, that is, they are pleased by a false form of progress, which 
is satisfying in the short term but harmful in the long term. Those 
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things that are truly beneficial should be compatible with the wholesome 
principles outlined in the law of kamma. 


Those things that are spiritually beneficial to an individual are gener- 
ally beneficial to all people. Here, one can make a comparison to material 
progress. Most people wish for material prosperity, believing that an 
abundance of material things and a surplus of comfort will lead to the 
highest good for society. They therefore strive to maximize the degree 
of material development. Meanwhile, they often destroy those modes of 
existence that are seen as outdated and obstacles to progress. Eventually, 
however, they may realize that many of their actions have been faulty. 
Although their society may appear to be advanced, many hazards to 
physical health and to people's very existence have been created, to the 
extent that if people persist in these new ways of acting, they may be 
heading for calamity or annihilation. {261} 


Just as one should promote material progress that is not harmful to 
people's physical wellbeing, so too, one should nurture the kind of social 
development that is not harmful to people's spiritual life. 


As part of a practical analysis of good and evil, the Buddha first encour- 
aged people to reflect on the wholesome and the unwholesome as the 
essential factor for evaluation. He developed the teaching to include an 
awareness of good and evil as it manifests in the mind (i.e. to apply one's 
conscience), and a consideration of the opinions by wise individuals as a 
frame of reference. These two factors act as the basis for moral shame 
(hiri) and fear of wrongdoing (ottappa). Moreover, he encouraged people 
to consider the fruits oftheir actions as they affect themselves and others, 
that is, on an individual and a social level. 


Because some people lack a necessary depth of wisdom and may not 
recognize for themselves what is wholesome and unwholesome, the 
Buddha encouraged them to consider the opinions of the wise. If they 
still have doubt, then they should examine the effects oftheir own actions, 
even as they relate to social conventions. This threefold examination (an 
awareness of the wholesome and unwholesome, a consideration of the 
opinions by the wise, and an examination of the effects of one's actions) 
leads to a comprehensive analysis. 
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To sum up, when evaluating what is good and bad kamma, one first 
takes intention (cetana) into consideration to decide if an action consti- 
tutes kamma, and then one may apply the following criteria: 


A. Principal criteria: 


1. Measuring the wholesome and the unwholesome: 


* To consider whether intention springs from a wholesome 
root (kusala-müla), ie. non-greed, non-hatred, and non- 
delusion, or whether it springs from an unwholesome root 


(akusala-müla), i.e. greed, hatred, and delusion. 


To consider whether an action is truly conducive to spiritual 
wellbeing or not; is it conducive to mental ease, health, peace, 
and clarity? Does it strengthen or impair the mind? Does it 
help to increase wholesome qualities and decrease unwhole- 
some qualities, or vice versa? Moreover, what sort of effect 
does it have on one's personality? 


B. Associated criteria: 


2. Applying one's conscience, one's inner sense of right and wrong. 
One asks whether by acting in a such a way is one worthy of self- 
criticism and does one lose one's self-respect? 


3. Considering the declarations by wise and knowledgeable individu- 
als. One asks whether a particular action would be approved by the 
wise; would they praise it or condemn it? 


4. Considering the attributes and fruits of actions, both in relation to 
oneself and others: 


A. Does an action harm or cause distress for oneself or others? 


B. Doesanaction lead to the welfare or to the suffering of oneself 
or others? {262} 
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Note that the two sub-factors of criteria 1 above are essentially the 
same. They both focus on whether an action is beneficial or harmful to 
people’s spiritual life. 


Generally speaking, the approval and disapproval, and the praise and 
criticism, of wise individuals is institutionalized or systematized as reli- 
gious, cultural, and legal teachings and prescriptions. Although some 
laws and customs do not accord with the opinions of the wise, and some 
actions conflicting with established laws and customs may not be cen- 
sured by the wise, one may say that these cases are exceptional. It is 
the responsibility of wise individuals in society to regularly investigate 
these matters. In reference to this process, the Buddha used the term 
‘investigated by the wise’ (anuvicca vifirii); the wise first investigate a 
specific matter and then express their approval or disapproval.°* Having 
investigated these matters, they amend those things wrongly practised 
or prescribed, or those things that have deviated from their original and 
correct purpose. The Buddha, for example, rejected the caste system and 
the tradition of animal sacrifices. 


There is another set of criteria for determining good and evil (or good 
and bad kamma) which takes into account the law of kamma on its own, 
as well as the law of kamma in relation to conventional laws. It examines 
actions from the perspective of natural laws (the real, inherent value of 
actions), as well as from the perspective of values attributed to actions by 
human beings. It contains the same principles as the outline described 
above, but arranges them in a different way: 


1. A reference to advantages and disadvantages on the level of the 
mind: one considers whether an action is supportive or unsup- 
portive to a person’s spiritual life, whether it enhances a person’s 
quality of life, whether it strengthens or impairs the mind, whether 
it leads to the increase or decrease of wholesome and unwholesome 
qualities, and whether it leads to a positive development of a per- 
son’s personality. 


>4See: M. I. 361-4; M. II. 114; A. I. 57-8, 89 = A. II. 3, 84; A. III. 255, 267-8; A. V. 39; Dh. 
verse: 229. 
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2. A reference to advantages and disadvantages on the level of the 
individual: one considers whether an action causes distress or 
harm to oneself, and whether it damages or promotes true inner 
wellbeing.” 


3. A reference to advantages and disadvantages on the level of society: 
one considers whether an action causes distress or harm to others, 
whether it damages or promotes the true wellbeing of others or of 
society. 


4. A reference to one’s natural sense of conscience: one considers 
actions by applying one’s own sense of right and wrong, by asking 
after a deed is completed whether one is open to self-criticism and 
self-blame. 


5, A reference to social standards: one considers actions according 
to religious, cultural, and other social prescriptions (e.g. laws and 
edicts). These prescriptions rely on the examination and scrutiny 
by wise individuals in a particular society, who help to ensure 
that people do not uphold them naively or inadvisedly. These 
wise individuals also determine whether to accept or reject these 
prescriptions. {263} 


E. FORMAL CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


Before moving on to the subject of the fruits of good and bad actions, here 
are some quotes from the Pali Canon in reference to the aforementioned 


material: 


And what are wholesome phenomena? The three wholesome roots, 
ie. non-greed, non-hatred, and non-delusion; the feeling aggre- 
gate, the perception aggregate, the volitional formation aggregate, 


The second criterion differs from the first in that it focuses on those visible effects 
which people experience in their everyday lives, in particular an encounter with 
happiness and suffering and manifestations of progress and decline, prosperity 
and loss. Many people are not aware of or do not understand the inner dynamics 
of their minds. 
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and the consciousness aggregate, which are accompanied by these 
wholesome roots; physical actions, verbal actions, and mental 
actions, which originate from these wholesome roots: these are 
wholesome phenomena. 


And what are unwholesome phenomena? The three unwholesome 
roots, i.e. greed, hatred, and delusion, and all mental defilements 
based on the same foundation as these unwholesome roots; the feel- 
ing aggregate, the perception aggregate, the volitional formation 
aggregate, and the consciousness aggregate, which are accompan- 
ied by these unwholesome roots; physical actions, verbal actions, 
and mental actions, which originate from these unwholesome 
roots: these are unwholesome phenomena.^? 


Dhs. 180. 


There are two kinds of dangers: revealed dangers and concealed 
dangers. 


And what are revealed dangers? Lions, tigers, leopards, bears, 
wolves ... bandits ... eye ailments, ear ailments, nose ailments ... cold, 
heat, hunger, thirst, defecation, urination, contact with wind, sun, 
biting flies, and creeping things. These are called revealed dangers. 


And what are concealed dangers? Immoral bodily action, verbal 
action, and mental action; the hindrance of sensual desire, ill-will, 
sloth and torpor, restlessness and worry, and doubt; greed, hatred, 
and delusion; anger, resentment, disparagement (i.e. invalidating 
and concealing the goodness of others), arrogance, conceit, jeal- 
ousy, miserliness, deceit, boastfulness, obstinacy, competitiveness, 
disdain, infatuation, and heedlessness; all mental defilement, all 
dishonesty, all agitation, all craving, all distress, and all unwhole- 
some thinking. These are called concealed dangers. 


*éThis sutta passage goes on to describe ‘neither-good-nor-bad phenomena’ - 
abydkata-dhamma. 
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On account of what are things called a danger? On account of 
domination ... on account of leading to decline ... on account of 
being a dwelling place... 


On account of what are things called a danger due to domination? 
Those dangers impair, overwhelm, intimidate, tyrannize, oppress, 
and ravage that person... 


On account of what are things called a danger due to leading to 
decline? Those dangers lead to the decline of wholesome qualit- 
ies... 


On account of what are things called a danger due to being a 
dwelling place? Those evil unwholesome states arise internally, 
dependent on one’s individuality (atta-bhava),’’ in the same way as 
a creature dependent on a hole lives in a hole, a creature dependent 
on water lives in water, a creature dependent on the forest lives in 
the forest, a creature dependent on a tree lives in a tree.... {264} 


This accords with what the Blessed One said: ‘Monks, a monk 
who has both students and a teacher dwells in suffering, not in 


comfort.’*8 


And how does a monk who has both students and a teacher dwell 
in suffering, not in comfort? When the eye sees a form ... the ear 
hears a sound ... the nose smells an odour ... the tongue tastes 
a flavour ... the body contacts a tangible ... the mind cognizes a 
mental object, there arise in him evil unwholesome states, covetous 
thoughts leading to binding defilements. Evil unwholesome states 
dwell within him. For this reason he is called ‘one who has students.’ 
Those evil unwholesome states provoke him. For this reason he is 
called ‘one who has a teacher.’ 


It accords with what the Blessed One said: ‘Monks, these three 
things are inward stains, inward enemies, inward foes, inward 
executioners, inward nemeses. What three? Greed, hatred, and 
delusion...’ 
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Greed causes harm and agitates the mind. If someone fails to 
discern that it is a danger arising internally, greed enters and he 
recognizes neither its essence nor its practical significance. When 
greed dominates the mind, there is only darkness. Hatred causes 
harm.... Delusion causes harm ... there is only darkness. 


It accords with what the Blessed One said: ‘There are, great king, 
three things which, when they arise within a person, arise for his 
harm, suffering, and discomfort. What three? Greed, hatred, and 
delusion.... 


Just as bamboo seeds destroy the bamboo tree, so too greed, hatred, 
and delusion arising within destroy an evil-minded person.?? 


Nd. I. 12-15, 360-64, 467-70; Nd. II. 59. 


There are, great king, three things in the world which, when they 
arise, arise for one's harm, suffering, and discomfort. What are the 
three? Greed, hatred, and delusion. 


S. I. 98. 


Monks, there are these three unwholesome roots. What three? The 
unwholesome root, greed; the unwholesome root, hatred; and the 
unwholesome root, delusion. 


Greed in itself is unwholesome. Whatever deed a greedy person 
performs by body, speech, and mind is also unwholesome. When 
a greedy person overcome by greed, whose mind is impaired by 
greed, inflicts suffering upon another - by killing, imprisoning, 


*’Trans.: the author here uses this Pali term atta-bhāva untranslated. In his 
‘Dictionary of Buddhist Terminology’, he provides three definitions for this term: 
‘individuality’, ‘life’, and the ‘five aggregates’. 

58This passage is a play on words (see below). 

*?The reference to having students and a teacher is a quote from S. IV. 136; the 
reference to inner stains is a quote from It. 83-4; the reference to three things 


arising within a person is a quote from S. I. 70; the final passage (in verse form) is 
also found at It. 45. 
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dispossessing, censuring, or banishing - thinking: ‘I am power- 
ful, I am mighty', that too is unwholesome. Thus numerous evil 
unwholesome qualities originate in him born of greed, caused by 
greed, arisen from greed, conditioned by greed. {265} 


Hatred in itself is unwholesome. Whatever deed a hateful person 
performs by body, speech, and mind is also unwholesome. When a 
hateful person, overcome by hate ... inflicts suffering upon another 
.. that too is unwholesome. Thus numerous evil unwholesome 
qualities originate in him born of hate, caused by hate, arisen from 
hate, conditioned by hate. 


Delusion itself is unwholesome. Whatever deed a deluded person 
performs by body, speech, and mind is also unwholesome. When 
a deluded person, overcome by delusion ... inflicts suffering upon 
another ... that too is unwholesome. Thus numerous evil unwhole- 
some qualities originate in him born of delusion, caused by delu- 
sion, arisen from delusion, conditioned by delusion... 


Such a person, overcome by evil unwholesome qualities born of 
greed ... born of hate ... born of delusion, with his mind impaired 
by them, dwells in suffering in this very life, with distress, anguish, 
and fever, and with the breakup of the body, after death, a bad 
destination can be expected for him. 


Suppose a sal, myrtle, or kusum tree was choked and enveloped 
by three maluva creepers. It would meet with decline, decay, 
destruction and disaster. So too, such a person overcome by bad 
unwholesome qualities born of greed ... born of hatred ... born 
of delusion ... dwells in suffering in this very life ... and with the 
breakup of the body, after death, a bad destination can be expected 
for him... 


There are, monks, these three wholesome roots. What three? The 
wholesome root, non-greed; the wholesome root, non-hatred, the 
wholesome root, non-delusion....© 


A. I. 201-205. 
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Monks, there are these three causes for the origination of kamma. 
What three? Greed, hatred, and delusion. 


Any volitional action performed by way of greed, born of greed, 
caused by and originating from greed, is unwholesome and harmful 
and results in suffering. That kamma leads to the origination of 
further kamma (kamma-samudaya), not to the cessation of kamma 
(kamma-nirodha). 


Any volitional action performed by way of hatred ... performed by 
way of delusion ... results in suffering. That kamma leads to the 
origination of further kamma, not to the cessation of kamma. 


There are, monks, these three [other] causes for the origination of 
kamma. What three? Non-greed, non-hatred, and non-delusion. 


Any volitional action performed by way of non-greed, born of non- 
greed, caused by and originating from non-greed, is wholesome 
and harmless and results in happiness. That kamma leads to the 
cessation of kamma, not to the origination of kamma. 


Any volitional action performed by way of non-hatred ... performed 
by way of non-delusion ... results in happiness. That kamma leads 
to the cessation of kamma, not to the origination of kamma. 


A. I. 263. 
"When, Kalamas, you know for yourselves: "These things are 
unwholesome; these things are harmful; these things are censured 


by the wise; these things, if accepted and undertaken, lead to harm 
and suffering", then you should abandon them. 


"What do you think, Kalamas? When greed arises in a person, is it 
for his welfare or for his harm?' 


‘For his harm, venerable sir.’ {266} 


The following passages of this sutta describe the wholesome roots, in a way 
opposite to the unwholesome roots. 
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‘A greedy person, overcome by greed, with mind impaired by it, 
destroys life, takes what is not given, transgresses with another's 
wife, and speaks falsehood; and he encourages others to do likewise, 
which will lead to his harm and suffering for a long time.’ 


‘That is true, venerable sir.’ 


‘When hatred arises in a person.... When delusion arises in a per- 
son... A deluded person ... destroys life ... which will lead to his 
harm and suffering for a long time.’ 


‘That is true, venerable sir.’ 


‘What do you think, Kalamas? Are these things wholesome or 
unwholesome?’ - ‘Unwholesome, venerable sir.’ - ‘Harmful or 
harmless?’ - ‘Harmful, venerable sir.’ - ‘Censured or praised by 
the wise?’ - ‘Censured, venerable sir.’ Accepted and undertaken, 
do they lead to harm and suffering or not, or how do you take it?’ - 
‘Accepted and undertaken these things lead to harm and suffering. 
So we take it.’ 


‘Thus, Kalamas, when we said: “Come, Kalamas, do not go by oral 
tradition ... do not go out of respect, thinking: ‘This ascetic is 
our guru," When you know for yourselves: “These things are 
unwholesome; these things are harmful; these things are censured 
by the wise; these things, if accepted and undertaken, lead to harm 
and suffering”, then you should abandon them. It was because of 
this that this was said." 


A. I. 189. 


The following sutta passage contains a question and answer session 
between King Pasenadi of Kosala and Ven. Ananda on the meaning of good 
and evil. Here, Ananda links the various criteria mentioned above: 


*'In this sutta the Buddha goes on to describe the wholesome, in a way opposite to 


the description of the unwholesome. Similar suttas are found at: A. I. 193-4 and 
A. II. 190-191. 
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‘Venerable sir, we do not recognize anything of value in the praise 
and blame of others spoken by foolish ignorant persons, who speak 
without having investigated and evaluated; but we recognize as 
valuable the praise and blame of others spoken by wise, intelligent, 
and sagacious persons, who speak after having investigated and 
evaluated. 


‘Now, venerable Ananda, what kind of bodily behaviour ... verbal 
behaviour ... mental behaviour is censured by wise recluses and 
brahmins?’ 


‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that is unwholesome, great 
king.’ 


‘Now what kind of bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour is unwhole- 
some?’ 


‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that is harmful.’ {267} 
‘Now what kind of bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour is harmful?’ 
‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that is oppressive.’ 


‘Now what kind of bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour is oppress- 
ive?’ 


‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that leads to suffering.’ 


‘Now what kind of bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour leads to 
suffering?’ 


‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that leads to one’s own 
affliction, or to the affliction of others, or to the affliction of both, 
and on account of which unwholesome states increase and whole- 
some states diminish. Precisely such bodily ... verbal ... mental 
behaviour is censured by wise recluses and brahmins, great king...’ 


Ven. Ananda then replies to questions pertaining to the wholesome, 
ending with this passage: 


‘Any bodily ... verbal ... mental behaviour that does not lead to one’s 
own affliction, or to the affliction of others, or to the affliction 
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of both, and on account of which unwholesome states diminish 
and wholesome states increase. Precisely such bodily ... verbal ... 
mental behaviour, great king, is uncensured by wise recluses and 
brahmins.’ 


M. II. 114-16. 


One inflamed by lust, overcome by lust, with mind enthralled by 
it, intends for his own affliction, for the affliction of others, and 
for the affliction of both, and he experiences mental anguish and 
suffering. But when lust is abandoned, he does not intend for his 
own affliction, for the affliction of others, or for the affliction of 
both, and he does not experience mental anguish and suffering. 


One inflamed by lust, overcome by lust, with mind enthralled by it, 
engages in misconduct by body, speech, and mind. But when lust is 
abandoned, one does not engage in misconduct by body, speech, or 
mind. One inflamed by lust, overcome by lust, with mind enthralled 
by it, does not understand as it really is his own good, the good 
of others, or the good of both. But when lust is abandoned one 


understands as it really is one’s own good, the good of others, and 
the good of both. 


One full of hate, overcome by hate.... One deluded, overcome by 
delusion ... experiences mental anguish and suffering... But when 
delusion is abandoned one understands as it really is one’s own 
good, the good of others, and the good of both.9? 


A. I, 216-17. 


“The term sabydpajjha is often translated as ‘oppressive’ or ‘accompanied by 


oppression’. The commentaries, however, almost always define this term 
as ‘causing suffering’ or ‘accompanied by suffering’. ‘Causing affliction’ or 
‘accompanied by affliction’ are apt translations. Similar translations (‘non- 
oppressive’, etc.) apply to the opposite term abyapajjha. See, e.g.: MA. III. 104, 
347, 360, [508]. 


“The beginning passages are also found at A. I. 156-8. 
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A deed is not well done when, after having done it, one is distressed, 
and when weeping, with tearful face, one reaps its fruit. 


A deed is well done when, after having done it, one is not distressed, 
and when, pleased and delighted, one reaps its fruit. {268} 


Dh. verses 67-8. 


Whatever action is performed is visible within oneself. 


J. II. 202. 


Verily, an evil deed committed does not immediately bear fruit, just 
as fresh milk curdles not at once; smouldering, it follows the fool 
like fire covered with ashes. 


Dh. verse 71. 


Whoever acted wrongly before, but is restrained and turns to the 
good; such a one illumines this world like the moon freed from 
clouds. 


Dh. verse 172. 


The meritorious deeds one has done - that is one’s friend in the 
future. 


S.L 37. 


Ananda, I have declared definitively that deeds of bodily miscon- 
duct, verbal misconduct, and mental misconduct are not to be done 
because in acting thus these dangers are to be expected: one blames 
oneself? the wise, having investigated, censure one; a bad report 
circulates about one; one dies confused; and with the breakup of 
the body, after death, one is reborn in the plane of misery, in a bad 
destination, in the lower world, in hell... 


Ananda, I have declared definitively that deeds of bodily good con- 
duct, verbal good conduct, and mental good conduct are to be done 
because in acting thus these blessings are to be expected: one does 
not blame oneself; the wise, having investigated, praise one; a good 
reputation circulates about one; one dies unconfused; and with the 
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breakup of the body, after death, one is reborn in a good destination, 
in a heavenly world. 


A. I, 57-8. 


Monks, abandon the unwholesome! It is possible to abandon the 
unwholesome. If it were not possible to abandon the unwholesome, 
I would not say: ‘Monks, abandon the unwholesome!’ But because 
it is possible to abandon the unwholesome, I say: ‘Monks, abandon 
the unwholesome! If abandoning the unwholesome led to harm 
and suffering, I would not tell you to abandon it. But because the 
abandoning of the unwholesome leads to welfare and happiness, I 
say: ‘Monks, abandon the unwholesome!’ 


Monks, develop the wholesome! It is possible to develop the whole- 
some. If it were not possible to develop the wholesome, I would not 
say: ‘Monks, develop the wholesome!’ But because it is possible to 
develop the wholesome, I say: ‘Monks, develop the wholesome! If 
developing the wholesome led to harm and suffering, I would not 
tell you to develop it. But because the developing of the wholesome 
leads to welfare and happiness, I say: ‘Monks, develop the whole- 
somel’ 


A. I. 58. 


Monks, there are things to be abandoned by body, not by speech. 
There are things to be abandoned by speech, not by body. There 
are things to be abandoned neither by body nor by speech, but by 
having clearly seen with wisdom. 


And what are the things to be abandoned by body, not by speech? 
Here, a monk has committed a particular unwholesome transgres- 
sion with the body. His wise fellow monks investigate him and say 
thus: 'You have committed a particular unwholesome transgres- 
sion with the body. (269) It would really be good if you would aban- 
don bodily misconduct and develop bodily good conduct.' When his 


“One blames oneself’ is a translation of the term upavadati; it can also be translated 


as ‘self-criticism’ or ‘self-inquiry’. 
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wise fellow monks investigate him and admonish him, he abandons 
bodily misconduct and develops bodily good conduct. These are 
called things to be abandoned by body, not by speech. 


And what are the things to be abandoned by speech, not by body? 
Here, a monk has committed a particular unwholesome transgres- 
sion by speech. His wise fellow monks investigate him and say 
thus: 'You have committed a particular unwholesome transgres- 
sion by speech. It would really be good if you would abandon 
verbal misconduct and develop verbal good conduct. When his 
wise fellow monks investigate him and admonish him, he abandons 
verbal misconduct and develops verbal good conduct. These are 
called things to be abandoned by speech, not by body. 


And what are things to be abandoned neither by body nor by speech 
but by having clearly seen with wisdom? Greed... hatred ... delusion 
.. anger ... hostility ... contempt ... arrogance ... miserliness is to be 
abandoned neither by body nor by speech but by having clearly 
seen with wisdom. 


A. V. 39. 


5.4 FRUITION OF KAMMA 


A. LEVELS OF FRUITION 


The most frequently debated subject in regard to kamma pertains to the 
fruits of kamma. In particular, many people doubt the validity of the 
principle stating: ‘Do good, reap good; do evil, reap evil. They gather 
evidence demonstrating how in real life many people who perform bad 
actions acquire good things, and many people who perform good actions 
receive bad things. 


These doubts arise due to a confusion between the law of kamma 
(kamma-niyáma) and conventional laws (sammati-niyama), whereby these 
two laws become mixed up. People often fail to distinguish between 
the boundaries or various stages of these two laws. Even the terms 
contained in this aforementioned principle are not clearly understood. 
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Instead of understanding the phrase 'do good, reap good' as equivalent 
to ‘practising goodness one obtains goodness’, ‘practising goodness one 
is endowed with goodness’, ‘practising goodness gives rise to goodness’, 
or ‘practising goodness leads to wholesome fruits according to the law 
of kamma’, people interpret it as ‘by practising goodness one acquires 
favourable objects, personal advantages, or gratifying material things’. 


To help clarify this matter, consider the following four levels at which 
kamma bears fruit: 


1. The level of the mind: here one considers how actions affect 
the mind, by the accumulation of wholesome and unwholesome 
attributes, and the accumulation of strengths and capabilities; one 
considers how actions shape a person’s thoughts and feelings, tend- 
encies, preferences, joys and sorrows, etc. 


2. The level of personality: here one considers how actions establish 
a person's habitual disposition, and how they determine behaviour, 
attitudes, ability to adapt to various circumstances, reactions, and 
general interactions with other people and the surrounding envir- 
onment. This level is connected to the level of the mind, but is 
distinguished to highlight specific aspects of fruition. {270} 


3. The level of a person’s general state of life: here one considers how 
actions influence a person’s life, i.e. how they lead to satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory experiences, to various rewards and compensa- 
tions from outside, to progress and decline, to success and failure, 
to various forms of gain like material possessions, prestige, praise, 
and pleasure, and to corresponding forms of loss.®° These results 
can be subdivided into two kinds: 


* Results from non-human factors in one's environment. 


* Results stemming from other people and society. 


4. Thelevel of society: here one considers how people's actions affect 
society, for example how they lead to social progress or decline, 


$5Gain and loss, fame and disrepute, praise and blame, and pleasure and displeasure 
are known as the eight ‘worldly phenomena’ (loka-dhamma; ‘worldly winds’). 
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and to collective wellbeing or distress. Moreover, one considers the 
effects people’s actions have on the natural environment. 


The first two levels pertain primarily to the law of kamma (kamma- 
niyama). Level three involves a relationship between the law of kamma 
and conventional laws (sammati-niyama), which often causes confusion 
for people. The fourth level, despite being important, lies outside of the 
domain of the present subject matter at hand. 


Generally speaking, when people look at the fruits of their own actions, 
or when they examine the validity of whether other people truly do good 
and receive good, do bad and receive bad, they limit their inspection to 
the third level, that is, they focus on external rewards. By doing this, they 
overlook the results connected to the first and second levels, although 
these are of vital importance. They are important in and of themselves, 
e.g. the factors of happiness and unhappiness, mental strengths and 
weaknesses, mental capabilities, and the proficiency or deficiency of spir- 
itual faculties, and they are also important as a key source for the results 
pertaining to the third level, influencing one's general state of life. 


Results at levels one and two (the mind and the personality) mutually 
reinforce one another, and they go on to influence how one lives one's 
life (level three). Aspects ofthe third level belonging to the sphere of the 
law of kamma (kamma-niyama) are linked to the results of the first and 
second levels - to one's overall state of mind - including one's interests, 
preferences, and proclivities. The way one pursues happiness or vents 
frustration, for instance, which is connected to the level ofthe mind, influ- 
ences how one perceives and responds to things, how one experiences 
things, and how one acts and lives one's life. 


In this context, one should examine in what manner people perform 
particular deeds. Do they follow through with and complete the action? 
How many obstructions are they willing to face? Are they meticulous or 
careless, disciplined or slack? Furthermore, how do their actions affect 
other people's thoughts and feelings, which may rebound and affect them 
in turn, say by receiving cooperation or by facing opposition. One's 
personality influences how other people play a part in one's obtaining 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory results. 
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This is not to deny other factors in the process, in particular those con- 
ditions in one's social environment that are linked to the law of kamma 
and determine one's state of wellbeing. Here in this chapter, however, 
the focus is on kamma as it pertains to a person's inner life. A wider 
perspective is outlined in the following chapters on external influences 
and virtuous friendship.® (271) 


The preceding teachings on the law of kamma aim to help people 
improve themselves within the domain of personal actions. Moreover, 
besides improving oneself, one can guide other people to aspire towards 
goodness, by providing a wholesome environment according to the prin- 
ciples of a favourable environment (patirtipadesavasa), virtuous friendship 
(kalyanamittata), and association with good people (sappurisüpassaya). 


For the most part, the fruits of kamma manifesting on the third level 
(one's way of life) are connected to the mind and personality. Those 
people who love their work, are honest and diligent, and manage their 
work well, will generally receive positive fruits of their labour, at least 
more than those who are lazy or dishonest. Honest and virtuous civil 
servants, who are capable and eager to fulfil the terms of their office, will 
generally advance in their profession, better than those who are incap- 
able or half-hearted. Yet sometimes this is not the case, because results 
at this third level are not exclusively generated by the law of kamma. 
Factors from other laws and standards, in particular conventional laws, 
are involved. 


An inability to recognize the involvement by these other factors and to 
distinguish between the relative boundaries of these various laws leads to 
confusion. Related to this discussion is the phrase: 'Do good, receive bad; 
do bad, receive good.' If the law of kamma operates solely on its own, 
there is no problem; the results accord directly with the actions. If one 
earnestly reads a book, one will receive knowledge. But sometimes the 
body may be fatigued, one has a headache, or the temperature is too hot, 
and one cannot finish the reading assignment or one does not assimilate 
what one reads. Or perhaps there may arise some kind of mishap and one 
is interrupted. 


°°See chapter 13 on virtuous friendship. 
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In any case, one should remember that for human beings the law 
of kamma is the essential guiding factor in determining positive and 
negative results in their lives. 


Even before clearly examining the various related causes and condi- 
tions, someone who is disappointed may reflect that had one not done 
these good deeds, things may have turned out much worse. Similarly, if 
others do good yet do not immediately receive positive results, one can 
reflect that had they not acted well they may have fallen into hard times. 
By reflecting in this way, one gains an understanding that no volitional 
actions are fruitless, and many of them produce profound effects on one’s 
state of mind and personality. 


The common expression, ‘Do good, receive good; do bad, receive bad’, 
is derived from the following Buddhist proverb:*? 


Whatever sort of seed is sown, 
That is the sort of fruit one reaps: 
The doer of good reaps good; 

The doer of evil reaps evil. 


Yadisam vapate bijam 
Tadisam labhate phalam 
Kalyanakari kalyanam 
Papakari papakam. {272} 


S. I. 227; J. II. 202; J. III. 158; 


Here, the Buddha quotes verses by previous rishis and bodhisattas, and 
assimilates them into the Tipitaka. These verses may be considered a clear 
and concise description of the Buddhist principle of kamma. 


Note how the first pair of verses applies biological laws (bija-niyama) 
for comparison. This observation helps one to distinguish between the 


Ü'Related passages at: JA. II. 202; JA. III. 158. Each of these sources contains 
expanded material. The related stories in the Jataka texts seem to emphasize 
results manifesting as clearly visible incidents and circumstances. The second 
verse in the Jataka texts is occasionally tadisam ruhate phalam or tádisam harate 
phalam, which translate as 'that is the sort of fruit that grows' and 'that is the 
sort of fruit borne', respectively. 
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law of kamma and conventional laws. According to the laws of botany, 
the fruit is directly related to the seed. If one plants tamarind, one gets 
tamarind; if one plants grapes, one gets grapes; if one plants cabbage, one 
gets cabbage. There is no reference here to conventional laws. There 
is no mentioning of planting tamarinds and getting money, or planting 
cabbages and making a healthy profit. These conditions apply to another 
stage of the process. 


There is a relationship between biological laws and conventional laws. 
If one has planted grapes and it happens that the market that year 
demands grapes, one can sell them at a good price and get rich. On 
another occasion, however, one may grow watermelons, but many other 
people do so as well, until the fruit floods the market and the price 
drops. In that year one loses money. Apart from ordinary market forces, 
there may be other factors involved, like middlemen who force the price 
down. The important issue here, however, is to recognize the stability 
and certainty of biological laws, and to discern both the distinction and 
relationship between biological laws and conventional laws. 


This comparison applies also to the law of kamma, which people often 
confuse with conventional laws, by saying, ‘Do good, receive good’, in 
the sense that by doing good one will become rich or get a promotion. 
Although these results are likely, they do not always occur. It is like saying, 
‘Planting mangos is profitable’, ‘Planting coconuts makes you rich’, or 
‘Planting custard apples makes you poor’, which may or not be true, but 
this sort of statement skips some stages in the process; it is not athorough 
description of the truth. It may be acceptable for colloquial speech, but if 
one wishes to accurately portray the truth, one needs to distinguish the 


various causes and conditions in an ordered sequence. 


B. FACTORS PROMOTING AND OBSTRUCTING THE FRUITION OF KAMMA 


The way in which the law of kamma manifests in people’s lives, determ- 
ines various circumstances, and triggers responses from outside, is out- 
lined in the Pali Canon as relying on four pairs of factors: the four 
accomplishments (sampatti) and the four defects (vipatti):°* 


S$?Vbh. 338-9; commentarial explanations are found at: AA. II. 218-21; VbhA. 439-54. 
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Sampatti may be translated as ‘accomplishment’ or ‘advantage’. It 
refers to the fulfilment of those factors affording an opportunity for good 
kamma to come to fruition, and preventing the effects of bad kamma to 
surface. In brief, they are favourable to the ripening of good kamma. They 
include: 


1. Gati-sampatti: accomplishment of birth; fulfilment of birth; favour- 
able environment. One is born in a favourable state or realm of 
existence, region, or country. In the present lifetime, one’s way of 
life is conducive to wellbeing or one lives in a supportive environ- 
ment. 


2. Upadhi-sampatti: accomplishment of the body; fulfilment of body; 
favourable or fortunate body. For instance: one has an attractive 
body and graceful appearance; one is endearing to others; one is 
healthy and strong. 


3. Kala-sampatti: accomplishment of time; fulfilment of time; favour- 
able time. One is born in a time when one’s country is in a state of 
peace, with good leaders and virtuous citizens, when people praise 
righteousness and condemn evil. On an everyday level, one acts in 
a timely and opportune fashion. {273} 


4. Payoga-sampatti: accomplishment of undertaking; fulfilment of 
undertaking; favourable activity. For example: one acts appropri- 
ately, in line with what is required; one’s actions correspond with 
one’s abilities and strengths; one acts thoroughly, decisively, and to 
one’s fullest capability. One is skilled at carrying out work. 


Vipatti may be translated as ‘defect’, ‘weakness’, or ‘disadvantage’. It 
refers to the shortcomings and flaws of various factors, which are uncon- 
ducive to the fruition of good kamma and instead provide an opportunity 
for the effects of bad kamma to manifest. In brief, they are unfavourable 
factors triggering the ripening of bad kamma. They include: 


1. Gati-vipatti: defect or failure as regards place of birth. One is born in 
an uncultivated, unfavourable state of existence, region, or country. 
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One's way of life is not conducive to wellbeing; one lives in an 


unsupportive environ-ment. 


. Upadhi-vipatti: defect or failure as regards the body. For example: 


one's body is deformed, feeble, or unattractive; one's appearance 
is repulsive; one is unhealthy, afflicted by various illnesses. 


. Kala-vipatti: defect or failure as regards time. One is born in a time 


when one's country is ina state of peril, calamity, or turbulence; the 
country's leaders are immoral; the society is degenerate and full of 
oppression, praising the wicked and persecuting the virtuous. One 
acts in unseemly, inopportune ways. 


. Payoga-vipatti: defect or failure as regards undertaking. For 


example: one is engaged in wrongful activities; one's actions do 
not correspond with one's abilities and strengths; one makes effort 
in inappropriate ways; one's efforts are half-baked. 


Pair #1 


1. Accomplishment of birth: one is born in a developed region and 


receives a good education. Although one's inherent intelligence or 
degree of effort is low, one still gets more education and gains a 
higher position in society than someone with more intelligence and 
diligence who is born in the countryside. Or one may be born as a 
deva9?; however bad one's character may be, one lives untroubled 


and in comfort. 


. Defect as regards birth: e.g: a Buddha appears and teaches the 


Dhamma, but one is born in the outback or in hell, and one thus has 
no opportunity to listen to the Dhamma; one is intelligent but one is 
born in the wilderness of the so-called ‘dark region’ (kala-dipa) and 
thus has no opportunity to become a learned member of academic 
circles; one lives in a land or community where other people do not 
appreciate one's knowledge and skills, one does not fit in, and one 


S^Trans.: deva: celestial being. 
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is looked down on or persecuted; a virtuous and skilled person is in 
a position of work that does not complement his skills - he is thus 
a burden for others and is unhappy (this final example may also be 
accompanied by a defect as regards undertaking). 


Pair #2 


1. Accomplishment of the body: one has a beautiful and attractive 
physical appearance. Although one may have been born in a poor 
family or in a remote area, one's physical appearance helps one to 
attain a state of honour, prestige, and happiness. 


2. Defect as regards the body: one is born in a fortunate location 
or in an affluent family, but one is deformed or physically handi- 
capped. One thus does not obtain the prestige or pleasure other- 
wise afforded by these circumstances. 


When two people are matched in other attributes, in the case that 
physical appearance is a factor for consideration, an attractive or hand- 
some person will often benefit over an unattractive or sickly person. Even 
in the case when physical appearance is not ostensibly a factor, it is 
normal for most people to incline towards someone with an attractive 
appearance. Those people with defects as regards the body must accept 
this truth ofthe world. They can reflect that only those who are endowed 
with exceptional qualities, surpassing ordinary human beings, are truly 
impartial and unbiased as regards physical attributes. {274} 


Knowing this, those people with defective bodies need not be dis- 
traught. They should strive to cultivate other qualities that are excep- 
tional and outstanding. They may need to make two or three times the 
effort to achieve this than the effort required by an attractive person to 
reach certain forms of success. The important thing is to not get discour- 
aged. One is aware of what is lacking, and one hastens to strengthen 


The commentaries explain gati-sampatti and gati-vipatti only in the context of the 
realm of existence where one is born. 
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those factors that can be improved. An understanding of one's kammic 
situation is thus of benefit. 


Pair £3 


1. Accomplishment of time: one is an honest and virtuous person 
born at a time when one's political leaders are morally upright 
and one's society extols virtue. As a consequence, one is honoured 
and prospers, and one's country is at peace. Wise people in such 
a society are able to share their knowledge and benefit others. 
Similarly, there may be a time when people cherish poetry; those 
who are skilled poets will flourish. 


2. Defect as regards time: here, the opposite is true: at a time when 
society has grown corrupt and its leaders are devoid of righteous- 
ness, good people are not praised and they may even be abused. 
Even if one is intelligent and capable, it will be difficult to engage in 
constructive work. When one's country is in turmoil because of war, 
few people are interested in those who advocate peaceful means. 
Similarly, at a time when people prefer crude, frenetic music, those 
people skilled at more subtle, tranquil forms of music will find little 


favour. 


Pair #4 


1. Accomplishment of undertaking: although one may not be 
endowed with much virtue or ability, one knows with whom to 
associate, one knows how to avoid those things that should be 
avoided, and one is able to forfeit that which should be forfeited. 
In this way one is able to prosper and one’s defects do not surface. 
Similarly, one may be skilled at counterfeiting documents, but one 
uses this skill in a positive way, for instance in examining legal 
evidence. 


2. Defect as regards undertaking: e.g.: one possesses sufficient know- 
ledge and one’s other personal attributes are favourable, but one 
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is addicted to gambling and thus one is not hired for a specific job; 
one is superb at running and one has the potential to be a prized 
sprinter, but one uses this talent to snatch people’s belongings; one 
is an expert artisan but one performs some kind of office work for 
which one lacks skill. 


For the most part, results at the level of one’s way of life (level 3, 
mentioned earlier) pertain to ‘worldly things’ (loka-dhamma), which are 
subject to fluctuation and uncertainty; they are relatively superficial and 
do not touch upon the core of one’s life. Their degree of impact on one’s 
life depends on one’s level of attachment. If one is able to come to terms 
with these things, one’s happiness will remain steady, or one’s suffering 
will be minimized. For this reason, the Buddha encouraged people to 
develop wisdom accompanied by mindfulness, and to be diligent and 
heedful. In times of happiness one does not get carried away. In times 
of difficulty one does not become despondent or overly distraught and 
slip into immoral or destructive ways of conduct; rather, one alleviates 
the situation by way of wisdom and awareness. 


When one still desires delightful and agreeable worldly things 
(ittharammana), one acknowledges one's own advantages (sampatti) and 
disadvantages (vipatti) - one's strengths and weaknesses - and embraces 
the former while avoiding the latter. One then tries to reach desired goals 
and one benefits through wholesome actions, which bring about a pro- 
found stability to all areas of one's life. One refrains from unwholesome 
conduct, because personal advantages and disadvantages are uncertain; 
when favourable times pass, any bad actions one may have committed 
bear fruit. 


To sum up, when one is faced with various factors belonging to dif- 
ferent laws (niyama; both laws of nature and conventional laws), one 
should focus on cultivating goodness and integrity in relation to the law 
of kamma; acting in this way provides a degree of stability and security. 
Factors connected to other laws can then be applied with wisdom in a 
supplementary way, in so far as they are not harmful. If one is able 
to practise in this way, one is able to benefit from these four pairs of 
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accomplishments and defects, and one is able to apply both the laws of 
nature and conventional laws to one's advantage. {275} 


Some people need to be reminded notto get caught up in such thoughts 
as: ‘Why did he succeed, even though he didn't do anything good?’ ‘Why 
does nothing happen to her, even though she acted badly?' *Why doesn't 
anything good happen to me, even though I have acted virtuously?' One 
may fail to make a thorough inspection of factors linked with various 
laws (niyama), and thus conclude: ‘I don't possess the intelligence to 
draw benefit from other sources, and even my inherited kammic factors 
are unfavourable.' If one remains caught up in these kinds of thoughts, 
matters will most likely get worse. 


According to the essential message of the Buddha's teachings, people 
performing good deeds do not get stuck at the stage of expecting 
mundane personal rewards (loka-dhamma, i.e. material gain, honour, 
pleasure, and praise), because true wholesome actions spring from the 
wholesome roots of non-greed, non-hatred, and non-delusion. Such 
people act with relinquishment (caga), abandoning unwholesome qual- 
ities in their hearts. By kindness and compassion they help others to 
be freed from suffering, and they promote a peaceful coexistence among 
people. They act with wisdom, in order to deepen an understanding ofthe 
truth, to realize awakening, and to establish the Dhamma as the guiding 
force for themselves and for society. This can be classified as the highest 
form of kamma; it is kamma performed in order to bring about the end of 
kamma, as referred to earlier.” 


C. LONGTERM EFFECTS OF KAMMA 


The following material, on how kamma bears fruit in the longterm, for 
instance over many lifetimes, is one part of the description on how the 
fruits of kamma affect people's lives; to a large extent it was covered in 
the previous section. The reason for distinguishing this material here 
is because many people show a special interest in this specific matter. 


"See also the teachings on bringing an end to kamma, or eliminating kamma, 
through ‘deliverance of mind by way of lovingkindness’ (metta-cetovimutti), 
described below. 
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Although this matter won't be discussed here at length, it seems useful 
to offer some observations for the sake of study and contemplation. 


When either wholesome or unwholesome intention arises in the mind, 
mental activity begins. The mind operates and is active. We can adopt 
terms from the material world and refer to this activity as the force of 
intention. Most people do not understand and are not even interested 
in how this force of intention operates and what other conditions are 
involved. They are only interested in the end results of the process. 


The fruits of intention manifesting in the material world and in human 
society are clearly visible. There are many examples of how the force of 
intention manifests in the material world, especially in terms of various 
inventions and devices, from shoes to spaceships, axes to nuclear bombs, 
abaci to computers. Other examples include social systems and institu- 
tions, including government systems, economic systems, administrative 
systems, organization of work, etc. 


These systems have a great deal of complexity. Indeed, the entire 
process of intention, along with the mechanics ofthe mind through which 
intention expresses itself or operates, is highly refined and complex. It is 
no less complex than the most subtle and refined inventions or systems 
created by it. {276} 


Human beings possess ample knowledge about the history and develop- 
ment of various inventions and social systems created by the mind and 
originating with intention. Yet in respect to the nature of the mind and 
the way in which the mind is conditioned by intention, we possess a 
distinct lack of understanding. One can say that the workings of the mind 
remain a great mystery for human beings, even though they affect us 
directly and exert the greatest influence on our lives. 


Due to this ignorance, when people encounter phenomena or situ- 
ations that are the end results of volitional activities, they often have 
a disjointed understanding of cause and effect. They do not recognize 
the associated factors involved, or at least not comprehensively, and end 
up attributing or blaming various other things. Ignorant people do not 
acknowledge the law of kamma, i.e. they do not believe in the law of cause 
and effect, or in a natural causal process. The refusal to acknowledge 
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the law of kamma, or the misplaced blaming of other factors, is then 
another level of volitional action (kamma), which has its own adverse 
effects, namely, one squanders the opportunity to improve oneself and 
to adapt those methods leading to desired results. More gravely, one 
may falsely accuse others of collusion or involvement, or perform other 


actions having more severe consequences. 


In any case, the Buddha acknowledged that the intricacies of how 
volitional actions bear fruit is an extremely complex matter, beyond 
the power of thinking. People are unable to fathom the truth of this 
matter by way of thought. In the Pali Canon, this matter is classified as 
acinteyya (‘imponderable’): a matter which shouldn't be thought about.” 
If one does not heed this warning and tries to unravel this complexity by 
thinking, there is a chance of going crazy. This does not mean that the 
Buddha forbids us to think about the fruits of kamma. It simply explains 
that this complexity is ‘inconceivable’; it cannot be fully understood by 
way of reasoning. This matter can be understood, however, by way of 
realization. Furthermore, the madness ensuing from excessive pondering 
over this matter is not a punishment laid down by the Buddha; it is simply 
a natural result of unresolved and confused fretting. 


Although this subject is classified as 'imponderable', this does not mean 
we should not take an interest in it. We can engage with this subject 
according to our limited understanding, and gain confidence from such 
understanding. We are able to contemplate those things that lie within 
the field of our discernment, i.e, those things existing in the present 
moment, beginning with minor matters and extending to more signific- 
ant, far-reaching ones. We can observe the effects of our thoughts and 
intentions. How do wholesome thoughts lead to positive results in our 
lives, and vice versa, how do unwholesome thoughts generate negative 
results and cause damage? How do these effects have wider consequences 
for other people, the society, and the world? And how do they rebound on 
our own lives? One begins to understand the complexity and subtlety of 


"There are four such imponderables: the scope of a Buddha (buddha-visaya), the 
scope of jhana, the fruits of kamma (kamma-vipaka), and speculation about the 
origin or creation of the world (loka-cinta). See: A. II. 80. 
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this multifaceted causal process, going beyond one’s initial assumptions, 
and one then gains a confidence in the causality inherent in nature. 


An understanding of minor, short-term effects leads to an understand- 
ing of how things unfold in the longterm. Indeed, the longterm effects 
descend from and consist of the short-term effects. The longterm effects 
could not exist were it not for the short-term effects. Here, an under- 
standing arises in line with the truth. A confidence in the natural causal 
process involving intention is precisely a confidence and trust in the law 
of kamma. 


When one possesses trust in the law of kamma, whenever one desires 
particular results, one expects these to occur by way of intentional 
actions. One then proceeds to act in conformity with causes and con- 
ditions, with a thorough understanding of the factors involved. If one 
wishes for positive effects, both in respect to the law of kamma and in 
respect to worldly things (loka-dhamma), one makes a complete analysis 
of the various factors involved and then carefully generates the necessary 
conditions for these things to arise. {277} 


This analysis is not restricted to a person’s internal conceptual activity; 
it applies also to external creative activity. People skilled at inventing or 
creating things do not only focus on the content of their own conceptu- 
alizations and intentions. They also take into account relevant factors 
from other laws (niyama), for example: an architect uses artistic creative 
refinement to design a beautiful wooden house. When she uses this design 
to build a real house she needs to consider what kinds of hardwoods and 
softwoods are required for different parts of the house. No matter how 
beautiful the design, if she uses conifer wood where hardwood is required, 
the house may collapse and her project may fail. Another architect may 
have a beautiful design but use unattractive building materials and thus 
failin his pursuit. Similarly, if a fashion designer gets caught up in his own 
exquisite mental designs without taking into consideration the climate 
of the country in question, say by producing beautiful clothes suitable 
for a cold climate but selling them in a hot climate, he too will fail in his 


endeavours. 
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Similarly, those people who are 'engineers' or 'artisans' designing a 
wholesome way of life should be prudent in relating to causes and con- 
ditions. 


In the context of benefiting from the law of kamma, and ensuring 
that one progresses in a wholesome direction, it is necessary to establish 
a love of goodness (kusala-chanda) or a love of truth (dhamma-chanda). 
In spiritual training, people should be encouraged to cultivate such an 
aspiration and love for truth and goodness, say by wishing for one's life 
to be pure and virtuous, desiring a virtuous society, wishing for all ofthose 
things one engages with to exist in a state of excellence and integrity, or 
for them to reach an optimal state, and wishing for the truth to pervade 
in all directions.” 


As long as people fail to have a love of truth and goodness, and are 
simply infatuated by the delightful things in the world, they will try to 
fool about with the law of kamma or to deceive the laws of nature. (In 
fact, they are unable to deceive the laws of nature; rather, they end up 
deceiving themselves.) As a consequence, they create an endless amount 
of harm to themselves, to society, and to the human race. 


D. REBIRTH 


Many scholars claim that for ordinary people to believe in the law of 
kamma and to be established in moral conduct, they must accept the 
fruition of kamma over the longest span of time, i.e. from one birth to 
the next. They go on to say that for this reason one must prove the truth 
of rebirth, or at least show some substantiating evidence for rebirth. 


With this objective, or simply to seek knowledge, scholars and other 
interested individuals have tried to explain the teaching of kamma and 
rebirth, by citing scientific principles like the law of conservation of 
energy, connecting them to the mental activity of volition, or they have 
cited various psychological doctrines." Alternatively, they have sought 


™See chapter 10 on desire. 


"^E g.: Egerton C. Baptist, A Glimpse into the Supreme Science of the Buddha (Colombo: 
the Colombo Apothecaries' Co., Ltd., 1958), pp. 44ff. 
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evidence to prove the validity of recollection of past lives, or even engaged 
in ceremonies invoking the spirits of the deceased.” {278} 


It is beyond the scope of this book to describe these explanations 
in detail. Those readers interested in these matters can look into the 
references cited above. Here, only some relevant observations and ideas 
will be presented on this subject. 


It is a very reasonable premise that by proving to people the legitimacy 
of rebirth and of the next life, of the way in which kamma bears fruit 
in the longterm, many practical benefits will ensue. If people believe in 
rebirth and the longterm fruits of intentional actions, they are likely to be 
receptive to teachings on morality, to fear wrongdoing, and to undertake 
good deeds. 


Those people who put forth this premise are generally well- 
intentioned and there need not be any problems for them to continue 
their research. Others can applaud their efforts in so far as their research 
is connected to reasoned arguments and facts. One only need beware that 
such research does not deviate into a path of gullibility, superstition, or 
misunderstanding. Examples of misguided research include: rather than 
clarifying mysterious matters, one enshrouds clearly verifiable matters 
in mystery and secrecy; or rather than empowering people by drawing 
upon the mysteries of the universe, one makes people more impotent by 
having them become dependent on external things. 


Sound research can benefit academic studies in these matters. Having 
said this, this sort of research should be left to those scholars who have 
a particular interest in it. Most people need not get caught up in this 
activity. They can be kept informed of the proven research or of particular 
developments in this field from a distance, as an interested party. To wit, 
one should refrain from leading people into an obsession with this subject. 


K.N. Jayatilleke, Survival and Karma in Buddhist Perspective (Kandy: Buddhist 
Publication Society, 1969) pp. 35-93. 


E.g.: Ian Stevenson, Twenty Cases Suggestive of Reincarnation (New York, 1966), 
passim. 
A.R. Martin, Researches in Reincarnation and Beyond (Pennsylvania, 1942), passim. 
C.J. Ducasse, A Critical Examination of the Belief in a Life After Death (Springfield, 
Illinois, 1961), passim. 
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Likewise, scholars and researchers should not become overly preoccu- 
pied with past and future lives, to the extent of being biased and trying 
simply to prove the authenticity of other lifetimes, which takes import- 
ance away from the present moment and becomes a form of extreme 
view. One needs to recognize both the advantages and disadvantages 
of giving significance to this matter. If one overemphasizes it so that 
people excessively fear being born in an unhappy existence and crave 
to be born in a pleasant realm, this is tantamount to driving them to 
expect and desire future results. They will then only take an interest 
in those activities that are linked to reaping personal benefits in future 
lifetimes, and they will neglect those benefits and blessings that human 
beings should reach in this life. 


If one is not circumspect and careful, the original aim of teaching 
people to fear the adverse effects of bad kamma, to reassure them that 
their good deeds now will bear good fruit even into future lifetimes, and 
totrust inthe law of kamma, leads to an unrestrained pursuit for personal 
advantages in the next life. This generates greed and causes people to 
perform meritorious deeds as a form of profiteering. 


An overemphasis on the positive and negative fruits of kamma experi- 
encedin future lifetimes also has the adverse effect of creating a disregard 
for the training in a love of truth (dhamma-chanda) or a love of goodness 
(kusala-chanda). This is a form of rejection or condemnation of human 
beings' abilities, by claiming that people cannot abstain from evil or do 
good as a consequence of aspiring towards the pure and sublime. {279} 
Instead, they only abstain from evil and do good out of greed and a desire 
for personal rewards, and they neglect to cultivate a love of truth and 


goodness in a genuine way. 


Although there is a lot of logic in the claim that if one provides clear 
evidence to people for the truth of rebirth, they will believe in it and 
be well-established in moral conduct, yet to actually wait for people to 
develop such moral conduct only after they see the evidence is unreason- 
able. This is because the if in the above sentence indicates that one cannot 
be sure when one will be able to fully succeed at proving this truth to 
others. Strictly speaking, one cannot validly use the expression 'provide 
clear evidence' in regard to this matter, because no one is able to reveal 
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the rebirth of one person to another. Rebirth is something that one must 


know and realize for oneself. 


The expression ‘provide clear evidence’ here simply refers to finding 
testimonials about rebirth and analyzing the facts. The heart of this 
matter corresponds to the imponderables (acinteyya), ie. one is unable 
to comprehend this matter by way of logic and reasoning; it is beyond 
the scope of ordinary understanding. No matter how much evidence 
one provides on this subject to ordinary people, it remains on the level 
of faith or belief. The only difference between people is that some may 
disbelieve while others believe, or some may believe more than others. 
This being the case, there will remain those people who disbelieve, and 
even those believers may harbour doubt or skepticism. And those people 
who disbelieve also remain on the level of belief, that is, they believe that 
rebirth does not exist; they have not yet gained a clear understanding of 
this matter. Doubt and suspicion remains until one has done away with 
all doubt, by realizing stream-entry. 


In sum, the attempt to present reasoned explanations and testimonials 
about rebirth to people can be beneficial (if such attempts do not conflict 
with other key Buddhist principles, for instance they do not make people 
dependent on external powers or lead them to seek help from mysterious 
forces). But the claim that practising the Dhamma or living a life in 
harmony with Buddhist principles requires proof regarding the matter 
of rebirth is unsuitable and incorrect. 


E. PROPER RELATIONSHIP TO THE NEXT LIFE 


Many people are fascinated and preoccupied with the questions whether 
past and future lives exist, or whether heaven and hell exist; this is 
because these matters remain mysteries obscured by people’s ignorance. 
It seems appropriate to say a bit more about these subjects, especially in 
regard to whether one is able to prove their authenticity. 


First, according to a literal translation of the Buddhist scriptures, these 
things do indeed exist. 


Second, there is no end in trying to prove the truth of these matters. 
No one is able to definitively convince someone else of the existence or 
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non-existence of these things. Generally speaking, these matters remain 
on the level of belief. On the whole, neither those people who accept the 
truth of these things nor those people who deny them have a clear under- 
standing of life's course, both in regard to themselves and to others. They 
are both in the dark about the past, and they lack an understanding even 
of the circumstances surrounding being born in this lifetime. Similarly, 
they are unable to discern the future, even about what is going to occur 
tomorrow. (280] 


Third, in terms of seeking proof of something, there exists the 
guideline that that which is visible needs to be seen by the eye, that which 
is audible needs to heard by the ear, that which is gustable needs to tasted 
by the tongue, etc. A dozen ears and tongues cannot verify a visible form, 
nor can a score of eyes and noses verify an audible sound. Moreover, if 
one is incapable of receiving certain wavelengths or frequencies, visible or 
audible perception will not occur. Certain things seen by a cat are invisible 
even to ten times the capability of a human eye; likewise, certain things 
heard by a bat are inaudible to ten times the capability of a human ear. 


From one perspective, rebirth manifests as a direct experience; it is a 
phenomenon occurring in the mind. Therefore, it can only be verified by 
the mind itself. Attempts to prove the truth of rebirth may thus follow 
this sequence: 


1. Verification by way of the mind: in this context the scriptures 
recommend using a mind that is well-concentrated. If one is dis- 
inclined to use this method, or if one fears that a mentally created 
image (nimitta) arising in concentration will be deceptive, one may 


use one of the following methods: 


2. Verification by sacrificing one's life: by definition, no one who is 
alive has experienced death in this lifetime. If one really wishes 
to prove the truth of rebirth, one must thus choose to die, but 
naturally, no one wishes to undergo such a test. 


3. Verification by way of case histories and reasoned arguments: for 
example, one seeks out stories of those people who remember past 
lives and investigates these accounts; or one compares this matter 
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with the verification of other aspects of truth, for instance in the 
example above of examining wavelengths of light or frequencies 
of sound. These rational presentations help to validate this matter, 
although, granted, the understanding remains on the level of belief, 
not direct knowledge. 


Fourth, no matter how strong a person’s beliefs (or denials), or how 
much evidence is presented about rebirth, that which is undeniable and 
inescapable, and which acts as the link to the next life (whether one 
believes in it or not), is namely this present lifetime, which everyone must 
relate to and engage with. 


Therefore, it is the present life that requires the majority of our care 
and attention. Buddhism is a religion of practice and application. The 
main focus is on how we behave in relation to this lifetime: how we 
conduct ourselves in the present and make the most of this life, in order 
to live well and, in the case that a future life does exist, to be confident 
that one’s goodness and virtue carries over into the future. 


In this context, there are several observations and recommendations 
for one’s spiritual practice: 


In the original Pali Canon, ie. in the suttas, there are very few 
descriptions of past and future lives, and of heaven and hell, and in 
most cases these subjects are mentioned or referred to in brief.” If one 
compares these to the teachings pertaining to the present life, say to the 
development of morality, concentration, and wisdom, one sees that the 
percentage is very small. 


In the canonical descriptions of the adverse effects of bad kamma and 
the blessings of good kamma, if there is a mention of being born in heaven 
or hell, these statements are generally added after mentioning several 


"There are two adjoining suttas (Balapandita Sutta and Devadüta Sutta) which are 
important sources of later literary works on heaven and hell (M. III. 163-78 and 
M. III. 178-87); three hells are named at: M. I. 337; on being born in a heavenly 
world (deva-loka) and on the lifespans of devas, see, e.g.: A. I. 209-210, 212-13; 
A. II. 126-7; A. IV. 62, 65, 239-43, 252-61; Vbh. 421-6; and see the seven 'abodes of 
consciousness' (vififianatthiti) and the nine 'abodes of beings' (sattavasa) at, e.g.: 
D. III. 253, 263, 282, 289; A. IV. 39-40, 401. 
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(sometimes up to ten) results that one is likely to experience in this 
lifetime. These present lifetime results may be followed by the phrase: 
"With the breakup of the body, after death, one is reborn in the plane of 
misery, in a bad destination, in the lower world, in hell’, or by the phrase: 
‘One is reborn in a good destination, in a heavenly world."? {281} 


Note how the results in this life are given prime significance and are 
clearly distinguished; the results after death are merely tagged on to 
the end to complete the account. Moreover, the presentation of positive 
and negative effects is outlined as a description of facts according with 
a causal process. One need not beseech or wish for these effects to take 
place; they occur automatically. An awareness of this leads to confidence 
and assurance. 


For those people who deny rebirth, as long as they have not truly 
penetrated the truth of this matter and remain on the level of belief (i.e. 
they believe rebirth to be untrue), they are unable to fully dispel deep- 
seated doubts in their own minds. When the strength and excitement of 
youth wanes and old-age begins to take hold, these people often begin to 
fear the possibility of a next life. If they have not prepared themselves in 
regard to virtue, they experience affliction. For the sake of assurance and 
ease, regardless of whether the next life is true or not, such people should 
spend their lives performing good deeds. 


Those people who believe in rebirth should contemplate in the follow- 
ing manner: 


They should base their belief solidly on the principle of causality, that 
is, they should view the results in a future life as a continuation of one's 
state of mind established in this lifetime. Moreover, they should emphas- 
ize doing good in the present moment, in order to cultivate a wholesome 
life and state of mind, so that any possible future lives are also endowed 
with goodness and virtue. 


With such an emphasis, one's involvement with and expectation 
around future lives will be based securely in the present, and one will 
place greater importance on this lifetime. No matter how fascinated one 


UE g.: A. III. 38-9, 252-6; A. V. 342. 
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may be with future lives, one still gives more significance to this life, and 
one does not perform good actions as a form of investment or pursuit of 
personal profit. 


A sound belief in future lives helps to abandon or reduce a reliance 
on divine intervention or on external powers. This is because a genuine 
belief in future lives implies a belief in one’s own good actions. It leads 
to a confidence in one’s own wholesome actions acting as the cause 
for advancing and prospering in the round of rebirth (sartsara-vatta). A 
dependence on external powers, on the other hand, makes one more 
feeble, and it causes one to regress or fall behind in the round of rebirth. 
If someone has lapsed into such a dependence, he or she should hasten to 
step back and generate a sense of individual strength and authority. 


Regardless of whether one believes or disbelieves in rebirth, one needs 
to reach the stage at which one abstains from evil and performs the good 
irrespective of one’s beliefs. If one is a believer, one acts without any 
expectations in regard to future lives, and if one disbelieves one simply 
abstains from doing bad. This stage can be reached by practising in the 
following ways: 


1. One develops a genuine love of truth (dhamma-chanda) or a love of 
goodness (kusala-chanda). One cultivates an aspiration for truth, a 
love of virtue, a wish for refinement and purity, and a desire for 
things to reach their optimal state.7? 


2. One develops an interest in profound internal bliss. An experience 
of such bliss in itself protects against evil, unskilful actions and 
supports wholesome actions. This is because one prerequisite 
for experiencing such bliss is an absence of immoral behaviour 
(duccarita) and an engagement with virtuous behaviour (sucarita). 
Moreover, the realization of such bliss curbs a level of infatuation 
with sense pleasure by which one is prone to performing wicked 
or unskilful acts. Having said this, in regard to profound mundane 
bliss, one still needs to exercise caution so that one does not indulge 


7? See chapter 10 on desire and motivation. 
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init to the extent of undermining one's efforts or of impeding one's 
spiritual progress."? {282} 


. One develops wisdom and lives one's life in accord with wisdom. 


One develops a comprehensive understanding of the world and of 
conditioned phenomena, to the extent of reaching an adequate 
level of freedom and independence. One is not captivated by 
material things or by sense objects to the extent that one would 
act immorally for their sake. One recognizes the happiness and 
unhappiness of other people and other creatures, giving rise to 
compassionate assistance; one is not inclined to oppress or harm 


others. 


This level of wisdom is reached by those individuals who have 
realized the transcendent (lokuttara-dhamma) and who have cultiv- 
ated transcendent right-view (lokuttara-sammaditthi). At least, it is 
reached by those people who practise and conduct their lives in 
order to realize the transcendent. 


If one is unable to reach this level of wisdom, then one should 
develop faith, which is the preliminary stage for wisdom to arise. 
This faith is accompanied by understanding and is conducive to 
wisdom. Here, one believes in the path of wisdom and trusts in a life 
of freedom based on wisdom. Through one's own efforts one gradu- 
ally incorporates these principles of wisdom and compassion.?? 


These three factors are interconnected and mutually supportive. In 
particular, the first factor, of developing a love of truth and goodness, is 
required for all wholesome activities, which act as the basis for factors 
two and three. 


See chapter 11 on happiness. 


8This conducive and fruitful form of faith is based on a firm confidence in: the 


Buddha, the pioneer for living a life of freedom based on wisdom; the Dhamma, 
the teachings of the Buddha; and the Sangha, the community of individuals who 
practise in accord with these teachings and who have consequently realized the 
same kind of freedom of the heart. In sum, this is called steadfast faith in the 
Triple Gem. See chapter 7 on awakened beings. 
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If one develops these three factors, the belief in actions bearing fruit in 
future lives reinforces one’s determination to do good and abstain from 
the bad. This belief, however, is not the decisive factor determining one’s 
wholesome actions. 


If people’s spiritual practice is still unsteady and they are unable 
to develop these three factors, it is still better to maintain a belief in 
the fruits of kamma in future lives as an incentive for doing good and 
refraining from bad, than to indulge in sensual pleasures and seek out 
material things for personal gratification. Such an indulgence simply 
leads to mutual oppression, widespread wrongdoing, and personal and 
social misfortune. In any case, the belief in the fruits of kamma extending 
to future lives is designated as an aspect of ‘mundane right-view’ (lokiya- 
sammaditthi), which acts as a link facilitating progress on the path of 
virtue. 


F. FRUITS OF KAMMA ACCORDING TO THE CULAKAMMAVIBHANGA SUTTA 


At this point, let us examine an important teaching by the Buddha con- 
tained in the Cülakammavibhanga Sutta, on the fruits of kamma resulting 
from the present and manifesting in future lives. The gist ofthis teaching 
is as follows: 


Student, beings are owners of their actions, heirs of their actions; 
they originate from their actions, are related to their actions, have 
their actions as their refuge. It is action that distinguishes beings 
as inferior and superior. 


1. (a) Some man or woman kills living beings and is brutal, 
murderous, merciless to living beings. Because of performing 
and undertaking such action, after death, he reappears in a 
state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, 
even in hell. But if instead he comes back to the human state, 
then wherever he is reborn he is short-lived. (283) 

(b) Some man or woman abstains from killing living beings; 
gentle and kindly, he abides compassionate to all living beings. 
Because of performing and undertaking such action, after 
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death, he reappears in a happy destination, even in the heav- 
enly world. But if instead he comes back to the human state, 
then wherever he is reborn he is long-lived. 


. (a) Some man or woman is given to injuring beings with a 


fist, with a rod, with a weapon. Because of performing and 
undertaking such action, after death, he reappears in a state 
of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, even 
in hell. But if instead he comes back to the human state, then 
wherever he is reborn he is sickly. 


(b) Some man or woman is not given to injuring beings. 
Because of performing and undertaking such action, after 
death, he reappears in a happy destination, even in the heav- 
enly world. But if instead he comes back to the human state, 
then wherever he is reborn he is healthy. 


. (a) Some man or woman is easily angered and annoyed; due 


to the slightest criticism, he is offended, becomes angry and 
hostile, and displays wrath and fury. Because of performing 
and undertaking such action, after death, he reappears in a 
state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, 
even in hell. But if instead he comes back to the human state, 
then wherever he is reborn he is ugly. 


(b) Some man or woman is not easily angered. Because 
of performing and undertaking such action, after death, he 
reappears in a happy destination, even in the heavenly world. 
But if instead he comes back to the human state, then 
wherever he is reborn he is attractive. 


. (a) Some man or woman is envious; he resents and begrudges 


when others receive honour or veneration. Because of 
performing and undertaking such action, after death, he 
reappears in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, 
in perdition, even in hell. But if instead he comes back to the 
human state, then wherever he is reborn he is uninfluential. 

(b) Some man or woman is not envious. Because of perform- 
ing and undertaking such action, after death, he reappears 
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in a happy destination, even in the heavenly world. But if 
instead he comes back to the human state, then wherever he 
is reborn he is influential. 


. (a) Some man or woman does not practise generosity; he 
does not give food, drink, clothing, etc. to others. Because 
of performing and undertaking such action, after death, he 
reappears in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, 
in perdition, even in hell. But if instead he comes back to the 
human state, then wherever he is reborn he is poor. 


(b) Some man or woman practises generosity, giving away 
food, drink, clothing, etc. Because of performing and under- 
taking such action, after death, he reappears in a happy des- 
tination, even in the heavenly world. But if instead he comes 
back to the human state, then wherever he is reborn he is 
wealthy. 


. (a) Some man or woman is obstinate and arrogant, look- 
ing down on others; he does not pay homage, honour, or 
show deference to those who are worthy of such treatment. 
Because of performing and undertaking such action, after 
death, he reappears in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy 
destination, in perdition, even in hell. But if instead he comes 
back to the human state, then wherever he is reborn he is 
lowborn. {284} 


(b) Some man or woman is not obstinate and arrogant; he 
pays homage, honours, and shows deference to those who 
are worthy of such treatment. Because of performing and 
undertaking such action, after death, he reappears in a happy 
destination, even in the heavenly world. But if instead he 
comes back to the human state, then wherever he is reborn 
he is high-born. 


. (a) Some man or woman does not approach recluses or brah- 
mins and ask about what is wholesome and unwholesome, 
harmful and beneficial, worthy and unworthy of cultivation, 
or about which actions lead to long-lasting suffering and 
which actions lead to long-lasting happiness. Because of 
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performing and undertaking such action, after death, he 
reappears in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, 
in perdition, even in hell. But if instead he comes back to the 
human state, then wherever he is reborn he is stupid. 


(b) Some man or woman approaches recluses and brahmins 
and asks about what is wholesome and unwholesome, etc. 
Because of performing and undertaking such action, after 
death, he reappears in a happy destination, even in the heav- 
enly world. But if instead he comes back to the human state, 
then wherever he is reborn he is intelligent. 


Subha Sutta: M. III. 202-206. (This is an abbreviated translation.) 


Although this sutta describes the results one may experience in future 
lives, it emphasizes actions performed in this present life. In particular, 
it emphasizes those actions performed regularly or consistently in one's 
daily life, which help to shape one's state of mind, character traits, and 
personality, and which function as direct causes for specific results. It 
does not focus on extravagant or exaggerated results, in the sense of 
performing a single action, say of making a donation, and then receiving 
some boundless rewards or being able to wish for whatever one desires. 
Such a selfish focus leads people to perform good deeds similar to invest- 
ing money in a bank and idly awaiting the interest, or playing the lottery 
once and expecting an enormous prize. People then neglect those general 
or everyday wholesome actions outlined in this sutta. (See Note 5.2) 


In sum, the teachings in this sutta maintain the key principle that a 
consideration of fruits of kamma ripening in a future life should be based 
on a confidence and understanding that these results rely on a quality of 
mind and a quality of behaviour established in this present life. These 
longterm future results are directly connected to the present in line with 
cause and effect. 


One way of analyzing this matter is to say that any valid belief connec- 
ted to future lives must help to reinforce and stabilize one's love of truth 
(dhamma-chanda). 1f, on the other hand, one's beliefs merely promote 
greed and craving, one can confidently state that they are false beliefs 
and in need of revision. (285] 
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NOTE 5.2: THE CREATOR AND RITUALS IN THE SUBHA SUTTA 


This sutta contains a conversation between the Buddha and the young 
brahmin student Subha. The Buddha’s teachings in this sutta can be 
viewed in light of Brahmanism. 


First, they are a way of disputing the brahmanistic teaching that the 
God Brahma is the creator of human beings and all things in the world. 
The Buddha offers an alternative teaching, stating that human volitional 
actions themselves are the determining factors shaping human life. 


Second, according to brahmanistic rituals, e.g. animal sacrifices, those 
people who perform these rituals and make offerings to the brahmin 
priests are told they can expect copious rewards, without there being 
any obvious causal relationship between the action and its results. The 
Buddha’s explanations in this sutta on the fruits of kamma provides a 
new perspective on this subject. 


5.5 ADDITIONAL MATTERS PERTAINING TO KAMMA 


There are several more important points pertaining to kamma. Some 
of these points help to prevent serious misunderstandings from arising, 
while others help to complete one’s understanding of this subject. 


A. WHAT IS THE CAUSE FOR HAPPINESS AND SUFFERING? 


Several teachings by the Buddha emphasize how volitional actions 
(kamma) and their results proceed in line with cause and effect. For 
example: ‘Conditioned by ignorance, a person produces volitional acts 
of the body (kaya-sankhara) ... volitional acts of speech (vaci-sankhara) 
.. volitional acts of mind (mano-sankhara), either self-generated ... or 
owing to other agents ... either knowingly ... or unknowingly.’®’ Similarly, 
the Buddha refuted the doctrine of karmic autogenesism (attakara-vada), 
which states that happiness and suffering are entirely self-determined, 
and the doctrine of karmic heterogenesism (parakara-vada), which states 
that happiness and suffering are entirely caused by external factors.?? 


81S. II. 40-41. 


?For more on this subject, see chapter 4 on Dependent Origination. 
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One must investigate each distinctive process in order to determine the 
degree of involvement by oneself and/or by external factors. One should 
not make a definitive judgement based on a simple glance or analysis. 


These teachings help to prevent the extreme misunderstanding of 
kamma that all things arise exclusively due to one's own actions, without 
taking into account external or environmental factors that play a parti- 
cipatory role. 


Here it is important to distinguish between the principle of kamma as 
a natural law and kamma from the perspective of ethical conduct. So far 
the discussion has focused on kamma as a natural law, which pertains to 
natural dynamics of volitional action, and which incorporate all of the 
myriad causes and conditions involved. 


The teachings on kamma related to ethics, however, are practical and 
to be applied. They are mainly focused on individual people, who should 
take full and entire responsibility for their intentional actions. For these 
teachings to fulfil their true objective, they begin by emphasizing per- 
sonal responsibility. One example is the Buddha's teaching: ‘One is one's 
own refuge.' 


Besides emphasizing the need to help oneself and to initiate actions, 
these teachings also point to a relationship to other people's actions. That 
is, for other people to successfully offer assistance to oneself, one must 
first establish self-reliance. One's self-reliance will influence the degree 
of assistance others are willing to give, and it also influences one's own 
response to such external assistance. 


Through proper investigation one sees how the principle of kamma 
as a natural law and the principle of kamma in relation to ethics are not 
contradictory; rather they are mutually supportive. (286) 
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B. MISINTERPRETATIONS OF KAMMA 


There are three wrong views pertaining to happiness and suffering that 
need to be distinguished from the Buddhist teaching on kamma: 


1. Past-action determinism (pubbekatahetu-vada; pubbekata-vada): the 
belief that all happiness and suffering is a result of past kamma. 


2. Theistic determinism (issaranimmanahetu-vada; issaranimmita-vada): 
the belief that all happiness and suffering is created by a supreme 
God. 


3. Indeterminism (or accidentalism; ahetu-apaccaya-vada; ahetu-vada): 
the belief that all happiness and suffering arises dependent on 
arbitrary acts of fate, without cause or condition. 


These wrong views are described in this sutta passage: 


Monks, there are these three sectarian tenets, which, when ques- 
tioned, interrogated, and cross-examined by the wise, are attrib- 
uted to passed-down traditions, and which are firmly established 
in the principle of non-doing (akiriya). What are the three?: 


1. There are some ascetics and brahmins who hold such a doc- 
trine and view as this: ‘Whatever a person experiences - 
whether pleasure, pain, or neither-pleasure-nor-pain - all 
that is caused by what was done in the past (pubbekata-hetu)." 


2. There are other ascetics and brahmins who hold such a doc- 
trine and view as this: "Whatever a person experiences - 
whether pleasure, pain, or neither-pleasure-nor-pain - all 


, 


that is caused by God's creative power (issaranimmana-hetu) 


3. And there are still other ascetic and brahmins who hold such 
a doctrine and view as this: "Whatever a person experiences 
- whether pleasure, pain, or neither-pleasure-nor-pain - all 


, 


that occurs without a cause or condition (ahetu-apaccaya) 
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Monks, I approached that [first group of] ascetics and brahmins 
and I asked them: ‘Is it true that you venerable ones hold such a 
doctrine and view?’ When I ask them this and they affirm it, then I 
say to them: ‘In such a case, it is due to past deeds that you might 
destroy life, take what is not given, indulge in sexual activity, speak 
falsehood ... and hold wrong view.' 


Those who fall back on past deeds as the essential truth have no 
desire or endeavour in this respect: "This should be done; this 
should be avoided.’ Since they do not truly apprehend that which 
should be done and that which should be avoided, these ascetics 
and brahmins are deluded and devoid of safeguards; they possess 
no legitimate personal doctrine of an ascetic. This was my first 
legitimate censure of those ascetics and brahmins who hold such 
a doctrine and view. 


Monks, I approached that [second group of] ascetics and brahmins 
and I asked them: ‘Is it true...?' Then I say to them: ‘In such a case, 
it is due to God's creative power that you might destroy life, take 
what is not given, indulge in sexual activity, speak falsehood ... and 
hold wrong view.’ {287} 


Those who fall back on God's creative activity as the essential truth 


have no desire or endeavour in this respect: "This should be done; 
this should be avoided...’ 


Monks, I approached that [third group of] ascetics and brahmins 
and I asked them: ‘Is it true...?' Then I say to them: ‘In such a case, 
it is without a cause or condition that you might destroy life, take 
what is not given, indulge in sexual activity, speak falsehood ... and 
hold wrong view.’ 


Those who fall back on an absence of cause and conditions as the 


essential truth have no desire or endeavour in this respect: "This 
should be done; this should be avoided ...’ 


A. I. 173-5; cf: M. II. 214-23; Vbh. 367-8. 


The first doctrine (of past-action determinism) was held by the 
Nigantha (Jains), as confirmed by this sutta passage: 
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Monks, there are some recluses and brahmins who hold such a doc- 
trine and view as this: ‘Whatever a person feels, whether pleasure, 
or pain, or whatever kind of feeling, all that is caused by what was 
done in the past. So by annihilating through asceticism past actions 
and by doing no fresh actions, there will be no binding authority in 
the future. With no binding authority in the future, there is the 
destruction of action. With the destruction of action, there is the 
destruction of suffering. With the destruction of suffering, there 
is the destruction of feeling. With the destruction of feeling, all 
suffering will be exhausted.’ So speak the Niganthas, monks. 


M. II. 214. 


Here is a similar sutta passage: 


Some feelings, Sivaka, arise originating from bile disorders ... pro- 
duced by a change of climate ... produced by irregular exercise ... 
caused by assault ... produced as the result of kamma.... Those ascet- 
ics and brahmins hold such a doctrine and view as this: ‘Whatever 
feeling a person experiences, whether pleasure, pain, or neither- 
pleasure-nor-pain, all that is caused by what was done in the past....' 
I say that this is wrong on the part of those ascetics and brahmins. 


S. IV. 230. 


These teachings by the Buddha prevent people from falling into 
extreme or unreasonable views, whereby they only understand kamma 
in the context of actions performed in the past. By holding to such 
views people simply sit around waiting for the results of past kamma to 
determine their destiny. They do not consider how to actively improve 
themselves in the present. These misunderstandings develop into perni- 
cious forms of wrong view, as described in the passages above. 


Moreover, one can clearly see from these words that the Buddha 
regarded determined effort to be at the heart of all his teachings on 
kamma; the value of these teachings is determined by their relationship 
to effort. 
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These teachings by the Buddha do not negate past kamma; it is acknow- 
ledged that past kamma is involved in the causal process and influences 
the present moment. The past and the present are both part of the 
dynamic of cause and effect. The key principle here is that past kamma 
is connected to causality; it is not related to some kind of presumed 
supernatural reality to which one must entrust one's destiny. A clear 
understanding of Dependent Origination, in particular, will help to dispel 
any doubts about this matter. (288) 


This may be compared to someone who climbs up a three storey build- 
ing. It is irrefutable that the arrival at the third floor is dependent on that 
person's action - the act of walking up the stairs. And once up on the third 
floor, it is impossible for this person to reach out his hand and touch the 
ground or to get in a car and drive around as if he was on the road. These 
similarly irrefutable facts are also dependent on his climbing up to the 
third floor. In the same way, were he to feel exhausted from climbing and 
unable to go up or down until he had a rest, that exhaustion too would be 
dependent on his actions. 


It is beyond question that the arrival at the third floor, the range of 
activities available at this location, and the need to engage with whatever 
objects are found here, are all consequences of a previous action - of 
having walked up the stairs. But whatever that person then does, whether 
it entails interacting with those things found in this place, having a rest, 
or descending the stairs, are all based on new decisions. There is a range 
of possibilities, and each choice leads to specific results. Although the 
previous actions may still be exerting an effect, for example the man may 
be tired from walking, it is up to him whether to give in to this tiredness 
and have a rest or whether to respond to it in some other way. All of these 
factors, including past kamma, are part of a causal process. 


Based on an understanding of Dependent Origination, one can benefit 
from past kamma, by drawing lessons from it, strengthening reasoned 
discernment, and increasing an understanding of various phenomena, 
including an understanding of one's current mental disposition, so that 
one can make plans for the present and act to bring about good results in 
the future. 
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C. PURIFYING KAMMA 
The Buddha taught: 


Monks, if one were to say thus: ‘This person experiences kamma 
in precisely the same way that he created it’, in such a case there 
could be no living of the holy life (brahmacariya) and no opportunity 
would be seen for completely making an end of suffering. 


But if one were to say thus: ‘This person creates kamma that is a 
basis for a particular kind of feeling (vedand), he experiences its 
result precisely in that way', in such a case the living of the holy 
life is possible and an opportunity is seen for completely making 
an end of suffering. 


Here, monks, some person has created minor bad kamma yet it 
leads him to hell, while some other person here has created exactly 
the same minor kamma yet it produces results in this very life, with 
none ofthe insignificant aspects [of this kamma] manifest, only [its] 
significant aspects. 


What kind of person creates minor bad kamma that leads him to 
hell? Here, some person is undeveloped in body, morality, mind, 
and wisdom; his mind is limited, he is of inferior character, and he 
is afflicted by petty concerns. When such a person creates minor 
bad kamma, it leads him to hell. {289} 


What kind of person creates exactly the same minor bad kamma 
and yet it produces results in this very life, with none of the insigni- 
ficant aspects manifest, only [its] significant aspects? Here, some 
person is developed in body, morality, mind, and wisdom. He is 
high-minded and of lofty character, and he dwells without measure. 
When such a person creates exactly the same minor bad kamma, 
it produces results in this very life, with none of the insignificant 
aspects manifest, only [its] significant aspects.?* 


Here, headman, some teacher holds sucha doctrine and view as this: 
‘Anyone at all who destroys life ... takes what is not given ... engages 
in sexual misconduct ... speaks falsehood is bound for a state of 
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misery, is bound for hell.' A disciple who has full confidence in that 
teacher considers: 'My teacher holds such a doctrine and view as 
this: "Anyone at all who destroys life is bound for a state of misery, 
bound for hell”. He acquires the view: ‘Now I have destroyed life, 
so I too am bound fora state of misery, bound for hell.’ If he does not 
abandon that assertion and that idea, and if he does not relinquish 
that view, then he will be, as it were, dropped into hell... 


But here a Tathagata arises in the world... In many ways he criti- 
cizes and censures the destruction of life ... the taking of what is 
not given ... sexual misconduct ... false speech, and he says: ‘Abstain 
from the destruction of life ... the taking of what is not given ... 
sexual misconduct ... false speech.’ A disciple who has full con- 
fidence in that teacher reflects thus: ‘In many ways the Blessed 
One criticizes and censures the destruction of life ... and he says: 
“Abstain from the destruction of life..." Now I have destroyed life 
to such and such an extent. That wasn’t proper; that wasn’t good. 
Certainly, I am distressed as a consequence of these actions, and 
I am not free from the label of one who has done evil.’ Having 
reflected thus, he abandons the destruction of life and he abstains 
from the destruction of life in the future. Thus there comes about 
the abandoning of that evil deed... 


He abandons the destruction of life and abstains from the destruc- 
tion of life. He abandons taking what is not given ... sexual miscon- 
duct ... false speech ... divisive speech ... harsh speech ... idle chatter 
... covetousness ... ill-will ... wrong view; he is one of right view. 


That noble disciple - who is thus devoid of covetousness, devoid of 
ill-will, undeluded, clearly comprehending, ever mindful - dwells 
pervading one quarter with a mind imbued with lovingkindness, 
likewise the second quarter, the third quarter, and the fourth 
quarter. Thus above, below, across, and everywhere, and to all as to 
himself, he dwells pervading the entire world with a mind imbued 
with lovingkindness, vast, exalted, measureless, without hostility, 
without ill-will... When the liberation of mind by lovingkindness 
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is developed and cultivated in this way, any moderate kamma that 
was done does not remain there, does not persist there. 


S. IV. 319-23. 


These teachings by the Buddha are presented to help clarify some of 
the subtle details of the fruition of kamma. They act as a precaution 
against establishing an opinion on kamma too quickly or interpreting its 
meaning too simply. Having said this, these are only a few examples of 
the teachings on kamma. (290] 


D. REDEEMING KAMMA 


Patikamma is an important term in the teachings on kamma. Based on its 
original meaning, or as a play on its original meaning, it may be translated 
as ‘to redeem kamma'. In this sense it refers to restoration, rectification, 
rehabilitation, amendment, or the abandoning of bad kamma and doing 
good kamma instead. 


Patikamma was originally a common, everyday term used in the sense 
of repairing something damaged, correcting something defective, right- 
ing something wrong, or even in relation to curing an illness. 


In the context of Dhamma teachings, the term patikamma refers essen- 
tially to an acknowledgement of one's own past mistakes, a relinquish- 
ment of unwholesome and harmful actions, a turning away from bad 
actions and a resulting performance of good actions, self-improvement 
through good deeds, and rectifying one's faults in order to arrive at 
integrity and completeness. 


Similar to placing a lump of salt in a small bowl. 


“Similar to placing a lump of salt into a river. A. I. 249. The translation ‘with 
none of the insignificant aspects [of this kamma] manifest, only [its] significant 
aspects’ is derived from the Pali: ndnupi khayati bahudeva. This passage may also 
be translated as ‘with none of the insignificant aspects manifesting in a major 
way’. And if one translates this passage according to the commentaries, it renders 
as ‘none of the minor kamma comes to later fruition, only the major kamma 
comes to later fruition' (see: AA. II. 361). 
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In relation to the monastic community, the Buddha applied the prin- 
ciple of patikamma for laying down two kinds of disciplinary prescrip- 
tions: expiation of offences (apatti-patikamma) and a formal invitation 
for admonishment (pavarana-kamma). Moreover, in a wider context, 
encompassing both renunciants and laypeople, the Buddha emphasized 
performing redress accompanied by an awareness and confession of one's 
wrongdoing (referred to as confession of one's transgressions - accaya- 
desana), which is considered a practice corresponding to the code of the 
noble ones (ariya-vinaya). 


In the Dhammavinaya® there are thus three basic procedures for rec- 
tifying one's faults within a social context: 


1. Expiation of offences (apatti-patikamma): atonement; repentance. 
This is a disciplinary prescription for the monastic community. If a 
bhikkhu or bhikkhuni has committed an offence, he or she is aware 
of this transgression and discloses it to others. He or she openly 
renounces such misdeeds and determines not to repeat them. One 
informs others of this determination in order to be restrained in 
the future. 


This standard is applied even when someone has doubts. For 
example, on the Uposatha Day (‘observance day’ - the full and new- 
moon days), if a bhikkhu suspects that he may have incurred an 
offence, he informs another bhikkhu in this way: ‘Venerable sir, I 
have doubts in regard to an offence of such-and-such a name. When 
these doubts vanish, the offence will have been atoned for.'96 


2. Formal invitation for admonishment (pavarand-kamma). This too is 
a disciplinary prescription for the monastic community. Abbrevi- 
ated to the term Pavarana, it constitutes an annual ceremony - a 
formal act of the sangha (sarigha-kamma) - performed at the end 
of the Rainy Season retreat (vassa). After having lived together for 
the Vassa, the resident bhikkhus or bhikkhunis convene and each 


S"Trans.: the Dhamma and the Discipline. 


96Vin, T, 126. Aham ávuso itthannamaya apattiya vematiko yada nibbematiko bhavissami 
tadà tam Gpattim patikarissami. Note how the verb (past participle) form of 
patikamma is patikara. 
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individual makes a formal invitation to the gathering. Beginning 
with the most senior member of the community, each individual 
states: ‘Venerable friends, I make a formal invitation to the sangha. 
If you have seen, heard, or suspected (that I have made any mistakes 
or acted in any harmful ways), may you admonish me out of com- 
passion. Having recognized (these mistakes), I will rectify them.’*” 
{291} 


3. Confession of one’s transgressions (accaya-desand). This is a prin- 
ciple of conduct integral to the noble discipline (ariya-vinaya), 
applicable to both members of the monastic community and to 
laypeople. The gist of this principle is that when one commits an 
offence, makes a mistake, or behaves badly in relation to someone 
else, one makes amends by asking for forgiveness. Expressing one’s 
remorse to others for transgressions and offences, and requesting 
others to acknowledge the recognition of one’s mistakes in order 
for one to make amends and to show restraint in the future, is 
growth in the noble discipline. 


There are many stories in the Tipitaka of laypeople, and even of 
monks, who act offensively towards the Buddha. When they recog- 
nize their mistakes, they confess and ask forgiveness from him. 
The Buddha would answer by saying that he accepts their apology 
if they recognize the harm in their transgressions committed by 
way of delusion or stupidity, and if they make amends. He would 
reiterate how acknowledging one’s mistakes, making amends, and 
being careful in the future is growth in the noble discipline. 


Take for example the archer who was hired to assassinate the 
Buddha. He went to express his remorse to the Buddha, who stated: 
‘Because you see the harm in that which is harmful, and make genu- 
ine amends, I accept and acknowledge your mistake. For anyone, to 
discern the harm in the harmful and to make righteous amends by 
afterwards showing caution, is growth in the noble discipline.'5? 


?7 Vin, I. 159-60. Sarigham āvuso pavaremi ditthena và sutena và parisankaya và vadantu 
mam dyasmanto anukampam upadaya passanto patikarissami. 


Vin, II. 192. Yato ca kho tvam ávuso accayam accayato disvà yathadhammam patikarosi 
tante mayam patigganhama vuddhi hesà ávuso ariyassa vinaye yo accayam accayato 
disva yathadhammam patikaroti ayatim sarnvaram àpajjati. 
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This principle of rectification (patikamma) is a way of applying the 
law of kamma for spiritual development. One develops one's intentional 
conduct at least to the extent of making amends for past misdeeds so that 
one's future actions are improved and bad actions are replaced by good 
actions. One does not sit by idly due to a fear of generating kamma, as 
is espoused by the doctrine of the Nigantha. And very importantly, after 
making mistakes, one does not fret, bemoan, get depressed, or get caught 
up in the past, which only compounds unwholesome tendencies, leads to 
missed opportunities, and increases suffering. 


Having made mistakes, one recognizes them for what they are. One 
does not get caught up in or immobilized by the emotions of distress 
or remorse. Rather, one seeks knowledge and relies on wisdom. Hav- 
ing recognized one's faults, one determines to rectify them or to make 
amends. This accords with the principles praised by the Buddha. It 
also accords with the principle of heedfulness (appamada). Rectification 
(patikamma) supports heedfulness, which is a key spiritual factor leading 
to spiritual growth and perfection. 


The following verses by the Buddha in the Dhammapada complement 
this subject of redemption and rectification. The same verses were 
uttered by Ven. Angulimala while enjoying the bliss of liberation after he 
was 'reborn' in the noble discipline by realizing the fruit of arahantship: 


Whoever was heedless before and afterwards is not; such a one 
illumines this world like the moon freed from clouds. 


Whoever cancels out evil deeds by way of wholesome deeds; such a 
one illumines this world like the moon freed from clouds.?? {292} 


Dh. verses: 172-3. 


Spoken by Ven. Angulimila at: M. II. 104-105; Thag. verses 871-72. 
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E. KAMMA LEADING TO THE END OF KAMMA 


One of the earlier classifications of kamma (see above) divides kamma 
into four kinds, according to the relationship between actions and their 


results:”° 


1. Dark actions with dark results. 
2. Bright actions with bright results. 
3. Actions both dark and bright, with results both dark and bright. 


4. Actions neither dark nor bright, with results neither dark nor 
bright, and conducive to the end of kamma. 


So far, the descriptions of the fruits of kamma have been restricted to 
the first three kinds of kamma listed above, which can be simply defined 
as ‘good and bad kamma’. There remains thus the fourth kind of kamma. 


Because the fruition of kamma in terms of this fourth factor is entirely 
different from the first three kinds, it needs to be distinguished. 


Many people, including Buddhists themselves, express an interest only 
in the first three kinds of kamma and neglect the fourth kind, even though 
this final factor is an essential Buddhist principle that leads to the true 
goal of Buddha-Dhamma. 


Bright and dark kamma, or good and bad kamma, manifests in myriad 
forms, which can be classified within the framework of the ten wholesome 
and unwholesome paths of action (kusala- and akusala-kammapatha), e.g.: 
destroying life, stealing, sexual misconduct, harmful or malicious speech, 
etc., along with the opposite wholesome forms of action. Such actions 
cause people to reap the various positive and negative fruits described 
earlier. They determine people’s way of life, prompting them to perform 
further wholesome and unwholesome deeds and to revolve in the wheel 
of rebirth (sarhsara-vatta). 


VSee: D. III. 230; M. I. 389-90; A. II. 230-37. 
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Fruition associated with the fourth kind of kamma is diametrically 
opposed to that of the first three kinds. That is, it is volitional action 
that does not lead to an accumulation of kamma in the future. This kind 
of kamma leads to the end of kamma, to a freedom from kamma, to the 
cessation of kamma. It does not produce more kamma. 


Kamma leading to the end of kamma refers to actions in harmony 
with those principles bringing about a realization of the highest goal of 
Buddha-Dhamma. From the perspective of the Four Noble Truths this 
refers to the fourth noble truth, i.e. the Fightfold Path, but one may 
equally describe it by other formats, say the seven factors of enlighten- 
ment (bojjhanga) or the threefold training of moral conduct (sila), concen- 
tration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). 


Occasionally, this fourth kind of kamma is described in relation to the 
other three kinds, as the intention to abandon these three. This refers to 
those actions accompanied by an intention to bring about the non-arising 
of these three former kinds of kamma. In regard to ‘root cause’, this refers 
to those actions springing from non-greed (alobha), non-hatred (adosa), 
and non-delusion (amoha). 


A discussion of kamma is often connected to the subject of pleasure 
(sukha; ‘happiness’) and pain (dukkha; ‘suffering’), because intentional 
actions bear fruit as pleasure or pain. As long as there is kamma, one 
must spin around in the vortex of pleasure and pain. {293} Any state 
intermingled by pleasure and pain is not free from suffering and is thus 
by definition not the supreme, flawless state. In sum, kamma is linked to 
suffering and is a cause for suffering. 


In any case, this preceding paragraph refers specifically to the first 
three kinds of kamma. The fourth kind of kamma is an exception, because 
it is kamma leading to the end of kamma. 


Good kamma bears fruit as happiness, but this happiness is mixed 
up with suffering and may be a cause for suffering. The fourth kind of 
kamma leads to a complete freedom from suffering. Moreover, while one 
performs this fourth kind of kamma, one does not experience suffering. 
On the contrary, one experiences a full and genuine form of happiness. 
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Other religious traditions at the time of the Buddha, in particular the 
doctrine of the Niganthas, also contain teachings on the end of kamma. 


The doctrine of the Niganthas teaches the principles of past kamma 
(pubbekata-vada), of the destruction of kamma (karma-kshaya), and of 
causing oneself hardship through extreme ascetic practices (tapa; tapo- 
kamma). 


If one is unable to clearly distinguish these three principles from 
Buddhist teachings, there will arise confusion and misunderstanding. But 
if one is able to make this distinction, one will gain a clearer understand- 
ing of Buddha-Dhamma. 


The doctrine of the Niganthas is as follows: 


Whatever a person feels, whether pleasure or pain or neither- 
pleasure-nor-pain, all that is caused by what was done in the past. 
So by annihilating with asceticism past actions and by doing no 
fresh actions, there will be no consequence in the future. With 
no consequence in the future, there is the destruction of action. 
With the destruction of action, there is the destruction of suffering. 
With the destruction of suffering, there is the destruction of feeling. 
With the destruction of feeling, all suffering will be exhausted. Such 
is the doctrine, such is the view, of the Niganthas. 


M. I. 92-3; M. II. 214; A. I. 220-21. 


The Niganthas believed that everything one experiences is a result of 
past kamma. In order to bring suffering to an end, one must destroy 
all kamma by burning away mental defilements through extreme ascetic 
practices. In this fashion, previous kamma is dispelled. Moreover, one 
must refrain from creating any new kamma. 


Buddhism, on the contrary, teaches that previous kamma is one factor 
in a causal process. One must understand this process as it truly is in order 
for one's spiritual practice to proceed well. The end of suffering is possible 
by way of action, yet this action must be correct. It is kamma leading to 
the end of kamma. 
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In order to eliminate kamma, instead of remaining idle or passive, 
Buddhist practitioners must persevere and make determined and diligent 
effort. This effort is accompanied by wisdom, which leads to a freedom 
from the power of craving and ignorance. 


Here are the main attributes of kamma leading to the end of kamma: 
{294} 


1. It is the path leading to the cessation of kamma 
(kammanirodhagamini-patipada). Although it leads to the end of 
kamma, it is itself one form of kamma. 


2. It is referred to as neither dark nor bright (or neither white nor 
black); its results also are neither dark nor bright. 


3. It originates from non-greed (alobha), non-hatred (adosa), and non- 
delusion (amoha). By its very nature it prevents evil actions, 
because it is free from any causes or conditions leading to serious 


wrongdoing. 


4. It is accompanied by wisdom and understanding, which discerns 
the true benefits and harm of things. It is a virtuous and reasoned 
form of action, which enhances one’s life and is conducive to well- 
being. 


5. It is a truly wholesome and favourable form of action, because 
effort, mindfulness, and wisdom act as supporting factors and dir- 
ectly conduct the activities. There is no opportunity for craving 
to spur people into selfishly harming others or to prevent people 
from acting due to an attachment to personal pleasure. 


6. Itis wholesome action referred to as ‘transcendent wholesomeness' 
(lokuttara-kusala). The commentaries refer to it as ‘Path intention’ 
(magga-cetana) or ‘Path knowledge (magga-fidna). It is called kamma 
leading to the end of kamma because it brings about the non- 
production or non-generation of kamma. 


7. In terms of formal principles of Dhamma practice, this kamma 
refers to the Eightfold Path - the fourth noble truth - which leads to 
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the cessation of suffering (dukkhanirodhagamini-patipada). Accord- 
ing to the circumstances, however, it may also be referred to by 
other terms, e.g. the seven factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga) or 
the threefold training, or by such general terms as ‘intention for 
abandoning the three (former) kinds of kamma'. 


In regard to item 5., note that many people harbour the misunderstand- 
ing that craving (tanha) is solely a motivating force for action: the greater 
a person's craving, the the more he or she will act with a sense of urgency. 
If one has no craving, one will be devoid of a motivation to act. One will 
remain idle and perhaps fall into laziness. 


This misunderstanding results from an incomplete view of human 
nature. It can create serious damage, for oneself, for society, and for one's 
natural environment. 


In fact, craving is a motivation for both action and inaction. It is a 
motivating force for action in the case that one seeks sense objects for 
selfish gratification. In such cases, there tends to be competition and 
conflict between people, causing harm and distress for society. 


But in those circumstances in which one should act for the sake of 
goodness, or for the sake of personal or social welfare, but whereby one 
does not obtain things for personal gratification, craving is a motivation 
for inaction. This is because craving leads to an infatuation in sensual 
delight and enjoyment. Even an excessive delight in sleeping or other 
forms of self-indulgence hinder one from performing appropriate actions. 
Craving here is a cause for laziness. And the greater one's ignorance - 
one's failure to understand the value and benefits of specific actions - the 
more that craving will lead to idleness and apathy. 


In sum, craving is either a motivation for harmful actions or a motiv- 
ation for indolence and inertia, depending on the means by which one's 
gratification and pleasure is rewarded and satisfied. {295} 


Actions that enhance the quality of life or increase true wellbeing are 
distinct from the enjoyment or attachment to sense gratification, and 
indeed they often require a relinquishment of personal pleasure. Such 
actions do not stem from craving (unless one has established secondary 
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preconditions). Rather, they spring from wisdom, which discerns the true 
value of such actions, and which generates a delight for performing them. 


The delight or desire for action here is referred to in Pali as chanda 
(in full, it is called ‘wholesome desire’ - kusala-chanda, or ‘desire for 
truth’ - dhamma-chanda). Chanda is the true motivation for those actions 
enhancing the quality of life or increasing wellbeing. 


Actions impelled by wholesome desire, however, may be impeded or 
offset by craving (tanha), which indulges in inertia or becomes infatuated 
by objects of sensual gratification. Under such circumstances craving 
leads to suffering, because many of one’s actions are performed with a 
sense of resistance and coercion. 


If, however, one has a clear discernment of an action’s true value, and 
the strength of wholesome desire is sufficient to escape from the obstruct- 
ive force of craving, besides functioning as the motivation for action, 
wholesome desire will lead to happiness. This happiness is spacious and 
expansive, unlike the restricted pleasure derived from craving. It enables 
one to act with joy. 


Moreover, fully supported and guided by effort (viriya), mindfulness 
(sati), and wisdom (pafifia), one will develop concentration (samādhi) in 
one’s activities. It is precisely this form of action that is referred to as 
kamma leading to the end of kamma. 


The dynamic of this form of action may be outlined simply in this way: 
whenever one acts in line with the Eightfold Path or the seven factors of 
enlightenment (or some other group of spiritual factors, depending on 
the circumstances), whereby one is guided by wisdom, craving vanishes, 
because it has no opportunity to function. Similarly, greed, hatred, and 
delusion do not appear. 


With the absence of craving, and divested of greed, hatred and delu- 
sion, there are no volitional actions that produce negative repercussions 
for one's life. Without such negative repercussions one is free from 
suffering. Whereas formerly one was enslaved by the dictates of craving, 
now one's life is guided by wisdom and one develops self-mastery and true 
independence. 
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For further clarity, here are some passages by the Buddha on the topic 
of kamma leading to the end of kamma: 


Monks, kamma should be understood; the source and origin of 
kamma should be understood; the diversity of kamma should be 
understood; the result of kamma should be understood; the ces- 
sation of kamma should be understood; the way leading to the 
cessation of kamma should be understood... 


It is volition, monks, that I call kamma. For having willed, one acts 
by body, speech, or mind. 


And what is the source and origin of kamma? Contact (phassa) is its 


source and origin. 


And what is the diversity of kamma? There is kamma the results of 
which are to be experienced in hell; there is kamma the results of 
which are to be experienced in the animal realm; there is kamma 
the results of which are to be experienced in the realm of afflicted 
spirits; there is kamma the results of which are to be experienced 
in the human world; there is kamma the results of which are to be 
experienced in the deva world. This is called the diversity of kamma. 
{296} 


And what is the result of kamma? The result of kamma, I say, is 
threefold: [to be experienced] in this very life, or in the [next] 
rebirth, or on a subsequent occasion. This is called the result of 


kamma. 


And what is the cessation of kamma? With the cessation of contact 
there is cessation of kamma. This Noble Eightfold Path is the way 
leading to the cessation of kamma, namely, right view ... right 


concentration. 


When, monks, a noble disciple thus clearly understands kamma, the 
source and origin of kamma, the diversity of kamma, the result 
of kamma, the cessation of kamma, and the way leading to the 
cessation of kamma, he understands the holy life endowed with 
penetrative wisdom to be the cessation of kamma. 


A. III. 415. 
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Monks, I will teach you new and old kamma, the cessation of 
kamma, and the way leading to the cessation of kamma.... 


And what is old kamma? The eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... 
mind is old kamma, fashioned by conditioning factors, generated 
by volition, a locus of sensation. This is called old kamma. 


And what, monks, is new kamma? Whatever action one does now 
by body, speech, or mind. This is called new kamma. 


And what, monks, is the cessation of kamma? When one reaches 
liberation through the cessation of bodily action, verbal action, and 
mental action, this is called the cessation of kamma. 


And what, monks, is the way leading to the cessation of kamma? It 
is this Noble Eightfold Path; that is, right view ... right concentra- 
tion. This is called the way leading to the cessation of kamma. 


S. IV. 132-3. 


Monks, this body is not yours, nor does it belong to others. It is to 
be seen as old kamma, created by conditioning factors, generated 
by volition, a locus of sensation. 


S. IL. 65. 


Monks, there are these three causes for the origination of kamma. 
What three? Greed ... hatred ... delusion is a cause for the origi- 
nation of kamma. Any kamma performed through greed, born of 
greed, caused by greed, originated by greed, ripens wherever the 
individual is reborn. Wherever that kamma ripens, it is there that 
one experiences its result, either in this very life, or in the [next] 
rebirth, or on some subsequent occasion. Any kamma performed 
through hatred ... through delusion, ripens wherever the individual 
is reborn. Wherever that kamma ripens, it is there that one experi- 
ences its result... 


Monks, there are these three [other] causes for the origination of 
kamma. What three? Non-greed ... non-hatred ... non-delusion 
is a cause for the origination of kamma. Any kamma performed 
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through non-greed, born of non-greed, caused by non-greed, ori- 
ginated by non-greed, is abandoned when greed has vanished; it is 
cut off at the root, made like a palm stump, obliterated so that it is 
no more subject to future arising. Any kamma performed through 
non-hatred ... through non-delusion, is abandoned when delusion 
has vanished; it is cut off at the root, made like a palm stump, 
obliterated so that it is no more subject to future arising. {297} 


A. I. 134-5. 


Monks, there are these three causes for the origination of kamma. 
What three? Greed ... hatred ... delusion.... Any kamma performed 
through greed, born of greed, caused by greed, originated by greed, 
is unwholesome and harmful and results in suffering. That kamma 
leads to the origination of kamma, not to the cessation of kamma. 
Any kamma performed through hatred ... through delusion ... leads 
to the origination of kamma.... 


Monks, there are these three [other] causes for the origination of 
kamma. What three? Non-greed ... non-hatred ... non-delusion.... 
Any kamma performed through non-greed, born of non-greed, 
caused by non-greed, originated by non-greed, is wholesome and 
beneficial and results in happiness. That kamma leads to the ces- 
sation of kamma, not to the origination of kamma. Any kamma 
performed through non-hatred ... through non-delusion ... leads to 
the cessation of kamma.... 


A. I. 263; see two similar suttas at: A. I. 264 and A. III. 338-9. 


Monks, the destruction of life, I say, is threefold: caused by greed, 
caused by hatred, and caused by delusion. Taking what is not 
given ... sexual misconduct ... false speech... divisive speech ... harsh 
speech ... idle chatter ... covetousness ... ill-will ... wrong view, I say, 
is also threefold: caused by greed, caused by hatred, and caused by 
delusion. 


Thus, greed is a source and origin of kamma; hatred is a source and 
origin of kamma; delusion is a source and origin of kamma. With 
the destruction of greed, a source of kamma is extinguished. With 
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the destruction of hatred, a source of kamma is extinguished. With 
the destruction of delusion, a source of kamma is extinguished. 


A. V. 261-2. 


Punna, there are four kinds of action proclaimed by me after real- 
izing them for myself with direct knowledge. What are the four? 
There is dark action with dark result; there is bright action with 
bright result; there is dark-and-bright action with dark-and-bright 
result; and there is action that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, action that leads to the destruction 
of action. 


And what, Punna, is dark action with dark result? Here someone 
generates an afflictive bodily formation, an afflictive verbal forma- 
tion, an afflictive mental formation. Having generated an afflictive 
bodily formation .. he reappears in an afflictive world. When 
he has reappeared in an afflictive world, afflictive contacts touch 
him. Being touched by afflictive contact, he feels afflictive feelings, 
extremely painful, as in the case of the beings in hell. 


On this account, a being's rebirth is due to previous actions; one 
is reborn through the actions one has performed. When one has 
reappeared, contacts touch one. Thus I say that beings are the heirs 
of their actions. This is called dark action with dark result. 


And what, Punna, is bright action with bright result? Here someone 
generates an unafflictive bodily formation, an unafflictive verbal 
formation, an unafflictive mental formation. Having generated 
an unafflictive bodily formation ... he reappears in an unafflictive 
world. When he has reappeared in an unafflictive world, unafflict- 
ive contacts touch him. Being touched by unafflictive contact, he 
feels unafflictive feelings, extremely pleasant, as in the case of the 
Gods of Refulgent Glory. (298) 


On this account, a being's rebirth is due to previous actions; one 
is reborn through the actions one has performed. When one has 
reappeared, contacts touch one. Thus I say that beings are the heirs 
of their actions. This is called bright action with bright result. 
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And what, Punna, is dark-and-bright action with dark-and-bright 
result? Here someone generates a bodily formation ... a verbal 
formation ...a mental formation that is both afflictive and unafflict- 
ive. Having generated a bodily formation ... that is both afflictive 
and unafflictive he reappears in a world that is both afflictive and 
unafflictive. When he has reappeared in a world that is both afflict- 
ive and unafflictive, both afflictive and unafflictive contacts touch 
him. Being touched by both afflictive and unafflictive contacts, he 
feels both afflictive and unafflictive feelings, mingled pleasure and 
pain, as in the case of human beings and some gods and some beings 
in the lower worlds. 


On this account, a being’s rebirth is due to previous actions; one 
is reborn through the actions one has performed. When one has 
reappeared, contacts touch one. Thus I say that beings are the heirs 
of their actions. This is called dark-and-bright action with dark- 
and-bright result. 


And what, Punna, is action that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, action that leads to the destruction 
of action? In regard to those three kinds of actions, the volition 
in abandoning action that is dark with dark result, the volition in 
abandoning action that is bright with bright result, and the volition 
in abandoning action that is dark and bright with dark-and-bright 
result: this is called action that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, action that leads to the destruction 
of action.’ 


M. I. 389-90. 


Monks, there are four kinds of kamma ... And what, monks, is 
dark kamma with dark result? Here, someone destroys life, takes 
what is not given, engages in sexual misconduct, speaks falsely, and 
indulges in intoxicating beverages of liquor and spirits, the basis for 
heedlessness. This is called dark kamma with dark result. 


?! Cf : A. II. 231-4; a list of these factors, without explanatory passages, is found at: 
D. III. 230; A. II. 230-31. 
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And what, monks, is bright kamma with bright result? Here, 
someone abstains from the destruction of life ... from taking what 
is not given ... from sexual misconduct ... from false speech ... from 
intoxicating beverages of liquor and spirits, the basis for heedless- 
ness. This is called bright kamma with bright result. 


And what, monks, is dark-and-bright kamma with dark-and-bright 
result? Here, someone generates a bodily volitional activity ... 
a verbal volitional activity ... a mental volitional activity that is 
both afflictive and non-afflictive... This is called dark-and-bright 
kamma with dark-and-bright result. 


And what, monks, is kamma that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, kamma that leads to the destruc- 
tion of kamma? In regard to those three kinds of kamma, the 
volition in abandoning [these three kinds of kamma]: this is called 
kamma that is neither dark nor bright with neither-dark-nor- 
bright result, kamma that leads to the destruction of kamma.” 


A. II. 234. 


Monks, there are four kinds of kamma ... And what, monks, is dark 
kamma with dark result?.... 


And what, monks, is bright kamma with bright result?.... 


And what, monks, is dark-and-bright kamma with dark-and-bright 
result?.... 


And what, monks, is kamma that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, kamma that leads to the destruc- 
tion of kamma? Right view, right intention, right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration: this is called kamma that is neither dark nor 
bright with neither-dark-nor-bright result, kamma that leads to the 
destruction of kamma. {299} 


A. II. 236. 


cf. the following sutta: A. 234-5. 
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Monks, there are four kinds of kamma ... And what, monks, is dark 
kamma with dark result?.... 


And what, monks, is bright kamma with bright result?.... 


And what, monks, is dark-and-bright kamma with dark-and-bright 
result?.... 


And what, monks, is kamma that is neither dark nor bright with 
neither-dark-nor-bright result, kamma that leads to the destruc- 
tion of kamma? The enlightenment factor of mindfulness, the 
enlightenment factor of investigation of Dhamma, the enlighten- 
ment factor of effort, the enlightenment factor of rapture, the 
enlightenment factor of tranquillity, the enlightenment factor of 
concentration, and the enlightenment factor of equanimity ... 


A. II. 236-7. 


Here, Udayi, a monk develops the enlightenment factor of mind- 
fulness ... the enlightenment factor of equanimity, which is based 
upon seclusion, dispassion, and cessation; which is vast, exalted, 
measureless, free from oppression. When he develops the enlight- 
enment factor of mindfulness ... the enlightenment factor of equan- 
imity, craving is abandoned. With the abandoning of craving, 
kamma is abandoned. With the abandoning of kamma, suffering 
is abandoned. Thus, with the destruction of craving comes the 
destruction of kamma; with the destruction of kamma comes the 
destruction of suffering. 


S. V. 86-7. 


F. SOCIAL OR COLLECTIVE KAMMA 


People often pose the question whether social or collective kamma exists. 
Some people claim that kamma is restricted to an individual; the kamma 
generated by an individual pertains only to that person: the person 
who sows the seed, reaps the fruit. Kamma therefore only exists on an 
individual level; it is a private matter. In sum, social or collective kamma 
does not exist. Holding to such a view, however, may be a form of delusion. 
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When faced with such questions it is not always necessary to answer 
them directly. Sometimes, it suffices to share specific principles on this 
subject with the questioners, and thus allow them to dispel their own 
doubts. 


What is kamma? As most students of Buddhism are aware, kamma is 
action, specifically action generated by intention (cetand). Indeed, the 
Buddha stated that kamma is intention (or intention is kamma). 


In terms of the individual, whoever performs kamma - whoever is the 
owner of a volitional deed - experiences its fruit, the results of intention. 
From this perspective, kamma is an individual matter. If red dye is added 
to a glass of water, the water is red; if green dye is added to another glass, 
the water is green. The two glasses are clearly separate from one another. 


Human beings are distinct from material objects found in nature, inso- 
far as they perform volitional actions. All human affairs and occupations - 
building, agriculture, crafts, tailoring, etc. - are a consequence of human 
intention. They follow the volitional designs of human beings. 


Collectively, the myriad activities and enterprises performed by 
human beings are referred to as human society or the human world. 
Human society comprises the world of human volitional activity, directed 
and determined by intention. The human world is thus a world of kamma. 
{300} 


In brief, kamma is a matter pertaining to human beings; human mat- 
ters are equivalent to kamma. Individual kamma does exist, yet when 
one examines kamma from a broader perspective, kamma pertains to all 
human activities and is the catalyst for the formation of human society. 
Generally speaking, one need not differentiate the kamma of individual 
people and the kamma of society, or to distinguish between kamma on 
the personal level and kamma on the social level. Instead of making 
that distinction, one should distinguish kamma, all of which pertains to 
human beings, from matters dealing with material objects, the natural 
environment, trees and plants, etc. 


Although each person leads an individual life, the very engagement 
and interaction with others is the basis for society. Similarly, although 
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everyone performs individual kamma, when people live together and 
perform volitional actions towards, or in collaboration with, others, a 
specific kind of social kamma is created. When viewing kamma in this 
broad sense, one sees that it encompasses both individual human beings 
all the way up to the entire human society. For this reason, except for 
the purpose of unique considerations, it is unnecessary to distinguish 
between individual and social kamma. 


Take the example of a village in which the residents are farmers and 
sustain a decent living by work in the fields. One day a gambler skilled at 
cock-fighting visits the village and displays his craft. He drums up interest 
in others, encouraging them to engage in cock-fighting. This is his own 
intentional action, and he will receive the fruits of acting in this way. Here, 
the perspective is on the individual level. A further analysis reveals that 
before long almost every head of the household in this village adopts this 
new activity, delighting in the joys of cock-fighting, and they neglect their 
work. Each individual who acts in this way likewise receives the fruits of 
his or her intentional actions. 


A broader perspective of the entire village, however, reveals the col- 
lective fruit of a change in lifestyle among a large portion of the villagers, 
including an increase in alcohol consumption and theft. The entire for- 
tune of the village, even including the physical environment, undergoes 
an alteration as a consequence of these actions. 


By examining this series of events one is able to distinguish between 
those matters pertaining to an individual and those pertaining to the 
community as a whole. In terms of the formal teachings, a broader 
perspective reveals how the set of conditions (paccayakara) are naturally 
interconnected. 


Many Buddhists may have heard the Pali adage: kammuna vattati loko, 
which may be translated as ‘the world turns by way of kamma'. It is 
important to understand the deeper meaning of this teaching. The ‘world’ 
here refers to human society. Let us examine how the human world 
proceeds according to kamma. 
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This passage is found in the Vasettha Sutta, in which the Buddha 
teaches the principle of kamma in order to repudiate the caste system 
of the brahmins. 


The brahmins held the doctrine that the God Brahma created the world 
and set up a definitive social system for human beings, determining the 
division into the four castes, of khattiya (kings, rulers), brahmana (brah- 
mins), vessa (merchants, traders), and sudda (manual workers). Having 
been born into one of these social classes, one had to remain in that class 
for the rest of one's life; there was no way to alter one's status. 


The Buddha refuted this doctrine, stating that the world of human 
beings proceeds according to kamma. He emphasized those intentional 
actions that are performed on a regular basis, becoming the ingrained 
way of life of an individual or the tradition of a community. This refers in 
particular to people's work or profession (in Pali the term 'kamma' often 
refers to an occupation or profession). 


People's work and occupations are precisely what is meant by the term 
kamma in the phrase 'the world turns by way of kamma'. The world of 
human beings does not follow the dictates of the God Brahma, nor is it 
predetermined in any sort of unyielding or inflexible way. The world 
turns as a consequence of the work and activities intentionally chosen 
and undertaken by human beings themselves. (301) 


Although the Vasettha Sutta has been cited in other chapters of 
Buddhadhamma, the subject material under discussion was different. Here 
are the passages relevant to this context: 


Look here, Vasettha, you should know that he who makes his liv- 
ing among men by tending cattle is called a farmer; he is not a 
brahmin.... Whoever makes his living by varied crafts is called a 
craftsman... Whoever makes his living by trade is called a mer- 
chant... Whoever makes his living by serving others is called a 
servant.... Whoever makes his living by stealing is called a robber.... 
Whoever makes his living by archery and swordsmanship is called 
a soldier... Whoever makes his living by priestly craft is called a 
chaplain; he is not a brahmin.... Whoever governs the town and 
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realm is called a ruler; he is not a brahmin.... He who harbours 
no residual defilements, who clings no more, he is the one I call 
a brahmin.... 


One is not a brahmin by birth. By action is one a brahmin; by action 
is one a non-brahmin. For people are farmers by their actions 
(kamma; ‘work’, ‘occupation’, ‘behaviour’); by their actions are 
people craftsmen, merchants, servants, robbers, soldiers, chaplains, 
and rulers too. The truly wise, seers of Dependent Origination, 
skilled in action and its results, see action as it really is. Kamma 
makes the world go round; kamma makes this generation turn. 


M. II. 196; Sn. 117-23. 


In sum, according to the Buddhist teachings, human society manifests 
and proceeds according to people's work and occupations and the way in 
which people live their lives. It is not ultimately dependent on a caste 
system based on one's birth and family, which the brahmins claim was 
prescribed and created by Brahma. 


As mentioned earlier, the principle of kamma is one aspect to the teach- 
ing on Dependent Origination. In the chapter on Dependent Origination, 
it was mentioned how the Buddha described a mode of conditionality 
(paccayākāra) in terms of how social problems originate. One can label 
this process ‘Dependent Origination in regard to social affliction’. 


The problem of individual suffering and the problems of society are 
all problems linked to, or arising as result of, human beings; they are 
interconnected and part of a whole. Individual problems spread outwards, 
creating social problems, which may then turn around and intensify indi- 
vidual problems. Therefore, the scriptures do not emphasize a distinction 
between these various kinds of kammic processes. 


Of the three kinds of kamma - physical, verbal, and mental kamma 
- the Buddha stated that mental kamma produces the greatest con- 
sequences. And of all the factors of mental kamma, the one given special 
emphasis is ‘view’ (ditthi), namely, a person’s way of thinking, belief 
system, opinions, ideology, religious beliefs, ideals, etc. 
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An example of the impact views have on society is that religious 
and spiritual leaders have been able to create revolutionary events and 
changes throughout history by proclaiming their ideas, causing others to 
endorse, undertake, practise, and spread these teachings. 


The driving force behind every society and civilization is a collection of 
views and beliefs. And the fortunes, both positive and negative, of human 
societies are a consequence of such mental kamma performed by people 
living in these societies. 


The following passage by the Buddha confirms the juxtaposition of how 
views are volitional actions arising in the mind, while at the same time 
having a tremendous bearing on society and the world: {302} 


Monks, there is one person who arises in the world for the harm 
of many people, for the unhappiness of many people, for the ruin, 
harm, and suffering of many people, of devas and human beings. 
Who is that one person? It is one who holds wrong view and has an 
incorrect perspective. He draws many people away from the true 
Dhamma and establishes them in a false Dhamma. This is that one 
person who arises in the world for the harm of many people, the 
unhappiness of many people, for the ruin, harm, and suffering of 
many people, of devas and human beings. 


Monks, there is one person who arises in the world for the welfare 
of many people, for the happiness of many people, for the good, 
welfare, and happiness of many people, of devas and human beings. 
Who is that one person? It is one who holds right view and has 
a correct perspective. He draws many people away from a false 
Dhamma and establishes them in the true Dhamma. This is that 
one person who arises in the world for the welfare of many people, 
the happiness of many people, for the good, welfare, and happiness 
of many people, of devas and human beings. 


A. I. 33. 


In general terms, one may judge religious leaders, intellectuals, politi- 
cians, etc., who influence society through sharing their ideas, by the fruits 
of their actions, using the standard found in the Buddha's description of 
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the attributes of a ‘great man’ (mah@-purisa): ‘He is practising for the wel- 
fare and happiness of many people; he is one who has established many 
people in the noble way, of being endowed with wholesome and virtuous 
qualities.?? This corresponds with the frequently cited Buddhist maxim: 
'act for the welfare and happiness of the manyfolk, for the compassionate 
assistance of the world’ (bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya). 


To reiterate, kamma is a matter pertaining to human beings. All other 
matters related to human beings, including those dynamics present in 
the human mind, involve other laws of nature and similarly proceed 
according to causes and conditions. But it is precisely kamma - volitional 
thoughts, speech, and actions - that is a unique and inherent quality of 
the human state of existence. One can say that human life is characterized 
by volitional actions (kamma). 


The expression 'social kamma' or 'collective kamma' may be mislead- 
ing. It is more apt to say human kamma', and then to distinguish between 
kamma dealing with an individual and kamma dealing with society, or 
kamma bearing fruit for an individual and kamma extending outwards 


and creating specific social conditions. 


The most important matters affecting society are those actions per- 
formed by individuals when relating and associating to one another. The 
circumstances of individuals, or of society as a whole, are a consequence 
of people's volitional actions. People's thoughts, speech, and actions 
condition human society. The world turns because of kamma. 


As mentioned earlier, the essence of kamma is intention. The world 
is thus shaped and moulded by human intention. A primary form of 
intentional activity on the social level, guided by human intelligence, is 
the establishment of conventional rules - a form of mutual agreement - 
in order to assist with social engagements and relationships. (303) 


With wisdom guiding intention, human beings are able to participate 
as a vital factor in the natural, causal process, in order to alter the 
course of events in a way that fits with their desires. This participation 


93 A. IT. 35-6. 
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is particularly effective in the context of establishing a system of social 
conventions, which lie at the heart of any society. 


Here, wisdom has an understanding of Dhamma - the truth of nature 
or the laws of nature. Intention, the key factor of the law of kamma, 
applies this understanding to formulate a system of social conventions 
(vinaya). The society receives the fruits of these volitional actions, accord- 
ing to the level of wisdom and the quality of the mind inherent in those 
who formulate these conventions. This is the link between the laws of 
nature and human conventions, in particular the link between the law of 
kamma (kamma-niyama) and conventional laws (sammati-niyama). A true 
civilization is only created when people are able to understand and reach 
this balance between the truth (Dhamma) and conventional prescriptions 
(vinaya). 


Among public officials entrusted with specific social duties, there may 
be those who seek out personal advantage and profit. Other people may 
live out their lives outside of any formally appointed public position, 
yet be fully dedicated to the welfare of society. If one understands the 
principle of kamma, one will be able to distinguish in these cases which 
matters pertain to individual kamma and which to social kamma. 


G. KAMMA IN THE CONTEXT OF CONVENTIONAL LAWS 


When peoplelive together, forming communities and societies, it is neces- 
sary for there to be a system of communication. Human beings draw 
on their ingenuity to establish units or means of shared understanding, 
which they collectively acknowledge, uphold, and apply. 


These shared and agreed-upon conventions are essential for any soci- 
ety to thrive and to reach a stage one may refer to as a 'culture' or 
‘civilization’. In other words, every true civilization is based on such 


conventions. 


A primary and vital form of convention pertains to speech, enabling 
people to communicate with one another. This gives rise to words and 
languages, which act as the medium for exchanging ideas. Based on these 
conventions of speech is another layer of social prescriptions, i.e. the act 
of naming things. 
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Besides the conventions of speech and nomenclature, people also set 
down prescriptions dealing with shared activities and actions, resulting 
in rules and regulations, laws, codes of discipline, and guidelines for 
behaviour. 


And aside from these agreed-upon conventions dealing with common 
actions and activities, there are further prescriptions attending to the 
question of what society should do when someone transgresses the rules, 
regulations, etc. These are matters to do with administrative power and 


punishment. 


In order for these agreed-upon prescriptions to be truly effective, 
certain individuals are appointed and supervisory systems established to 
ensure that the rules and regulations are obeyed. This is how governance 
and administration is created. 


In order for the various conventions, both in regard to speech (includ- 
ing formal designations) and to actions, to truly function as they were 
intended and to exist as an integrated unit, a form of maintenance and 
management is required. Such an integrated system is referred to as 
‘vinaya’. 


The meaning of the term vinaya encompasses the establishment of 
conventions, the management of affairs in accord with conventions, say 
by maintaining a code of discipline, and the setting down of rules in 
accord with these conventions. {304} 


The term vinaya thus has three layers of meaning: first, the estab- 
lishment of a code of living or a system for regulating human activities; 
second, the specific data or subject material stipulating or defining suit- 
able and unsuitable behaviour contained in such codes or systems; and 
third, the supervision and management of behaviour so that it accords 
with such codes or systems. 


As mentioned earlier, conventional forms and structures lie at the 
heart of human societies and act to define them. A code of discipline 
(vinaya) helps to accomplish the objectives of society and to fulfil the 
advantages of a chosen set of conventions. Therefore, on a basic level, 
a code of discipline supports conventions and safeguards society. 
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On a deeper level, however, it is important to realize that such codes 
of discipline do not merely exist to control people, to maintain peace 
and order, or to ensure that people act in conformity with established 
forms and structures. These codes should be used to provide people 
with an opportunity to improve their lives. They should promote the 
mutual support and assistance among people, and to enable society to 
be a conducive venue for spiritual development for everyone. 


Note that social conventions, and the regulatory codes truly giving 
form to such conventions, are created by human beings and may thus 
be imprecise and even flawed. The reason that they may not be flawed 
- that they are grounded in truth - is because they are linked to essential 
realities at a deeper level acting as a foundation. 


What are these essential realities acting as a foundation? They are 
those natural phenomena - things that exist in nature - which in Pali are 
referred to as dhamma. 


This term dhamma has a broad, all-inclusive meaning. In this context it 
may refer to all natural phenomena (also referred to as sabháva or sabhava- 
dhamma); or it may refer to systems and structures inherent in nature - 
to laws of nature. 


It is precisely these real and actual phenomena that are the essence of 
human conventions; they act as the reference points and give meaning to 
such conventions. Without these reference points, human conventions 
are faulty and effectively futile. 


The laws of nature governing such phenomena - the systems of inter- 
related causes and conditions - are a foundation for the codes of conduct 
(vinaya) established by human societies. If these codes, social systems, 
and structures are incongruous with the causes and effects inherent in 
these natural processes - these laws of nature - they will be flawed and 
are bound to come to naught. 


Human beings require an access to the essential truths inherent in 
nature and the true benefits provided by laws of nature. The purpose 
of establishing conventions and setting down systems of conduct, either 
knowingly or unknowingly, is to meet these objectives. 
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A very simple example for this is of a doctor, who instructs the son or 
daughter of a sick man to return home with the patient, saying: ‘Everyday, 
prepare a pitcher containing a litre and a half of distilled water for your 
father to drink.’ {305} 


Here we see a social convention (of language) pointing to a truth inher- 
ent in nature (a cure for the illness), and a disciplined system (a medicinal 
treatment plan) enabling people to benefit both from social conventions 
and from a system of interrelated conditions linked to various laws of 
nature. The greater is one’s wisdom, the deeper is one’s penetrative 
insight into how these various factors are interconnected. 


If one is endowed with wisdom, clearly discerning the interrelation- 
ship of various conditions, one’s efforts will thus increasingly lead to 
success. 


Here, we may outline two connected systems: 


1. A natural system established in accord with natural laws. Whether 
human beings exist or not, or are aware of this system or not, it 
exists ‘just so’. In brief, one may call this system ‘Dhamma’. 


2. A conventional human system created in order for society to be in 
harmony with and to benefit from nature and the laws of nature. 
In brief, one may call this system ‘vinaya’. 


The human conventional system (vinaya) must be firmly based on the 
system of nature (Dhamma) in order for it to be genuine and effective. 


In this sense, the Dhamma is both the foundation and the purpose of 
the vinaya. Human laws must be established on and be in harmony with 
natural laws in order for people to profit from the laws of nature. 


As mentioned earlier, human society functions by way of conventions 
(sammati), forms based on mutual consent and approval, that allow for 
effective communication and management. The vinaya refers to formu- 
lating a system to effectively regulate social activities. 


Mutually agreed-upon conventions require social unity and concord 
(samaggi), enabling people to accept, endorse, and follow the prescribed 
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rules and regulations. Social unity is a foundation for social conventions. 
Devoid of such concord and unity, these conventions are unsound and the 
society in question is unstable. 


Without social concord, some people will reject the conventions. For 
instance, people will not respect the proprietary rights of others, the 
rights of others in legal disputes, the rights of other factions or groups 
of people, and the rules and laws of society. This leads to social turmoil 
and unrest, and may even lead to the demise of society. 


Social concord is a foundation for codes of conduct (vinaya), a guar- 
antee for social conventions, and a support for society. Over and above 
that, concord and harmony enables society to fulfil its potential, of having 
each individual provide support to others, and of being a conducive 
environment for all people to develop themselves and to attain greater 
blessings. {306} 


Particularly in those communal systems or forms of governance in 
which all members have a participatory role, for example in the Buddhist 
monastic sangha and in state democracies, social harmony, concord, and 
unison lie at the heart of such systems. In this respect, the Buddha 
gave great emphasis to sangha harmony (sarigha-samaggi), which must be 
paired with a secure monastic discipline (vinaya). 


Those people responsible for society need to know how to apply codes 
of conduct skilfully in order to foster community harmony (gana-samaggi). 
Another responsibility of social leaders is to develop the willingness in 
people to unite together in endorsing and upholding just conventions. 


And on a deeper level, wise individuals are able to act in line with 
the system of natural laws in order to achieve results. They investigate 
and regulate various causes and conditions; when they acquire an ample 
and integrated set of conditions, there arises a 'harmony of conditions' 
(paccaya-samaggi). They realize the fruit of their aspired goal. If the 
conditions are inadequate and one lacks this integration, no matter how 
much effort one puts into one's actions, they will not reach success. 


As mentioned above, the codes of conduct (vinaya) need to be based 
on dhamma, which may be defined as natural phenomena or laws of 
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nature. This term dhamma, however, may also be interpreted as ‘truth’, 
‘righteousness’, or ‘goodness’. 


This links us back to social harmony. If social conventions, and the 
codes used to manage such conventions, are neither grounded in nor 
accord with Dhamma, people will quarrel with one another and lack unity, 
refusing to accept these conventions. This leads to discord and schism. If 
this conflict and discord is severe or widespread, it may even lead to the 
destruction of that community or society. 


This matter of social harmony is thus of vital importance. Even if 
social conventions thwart the personal interests of an individual, he or 
she won't be able to validly discredit them if they are established in 
righteousness. 


If people contravene the truth inherent in nature, they will experience 
adverse effects according to natural laws. If they contravene social con- 
ventions, they will be at odds with others in society and experience the 
ill-effects due to the collapse of their community. 


When social conventions and codes of conduct are grounded in right- 
eousness, people realize that they should foster communal harmony 
for the stability of their community or society. This is the case, for 
instance, in the monastic community. Besides supporting the monastic 
community and strengthening communal harmony, monks also honour 
the community and give priority to communal wellbeing. Indeed, the 
Buddha himself honoured the sangha.” 


The effort to strengthen one's community is not made to boost some 
form of collective identity, but rather to generate a supportive environ- 
ment for each individual to mature and flourish. {307} If the monastic 
community does not develop in stability, it will not be conducive to 
the prosperity and wellbeing of its members. It is for this reason that 
the principles of reverence for the sangha (sarigha-garavata) and sangha 
harmony (sangha-samaggi) are given such importance. 


9^. II. 21. 
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As mentioned above, codes of conduct (vinaya) are based on laws 
of nature (dhamma), yet these two factors are distinguished from one 
another. The Dhamma refers to truths inherent in nature, whereas the 
term vinaya refers to human conventions. Codes of conduct apply social 
conventions in order to support the Dhamma. One may even say that 
these codes help to direct the Dhamma. And from another perspect- 
ive they act independently of the Dhamma; they need not wait for the 
Dhamma to be set in motion. 


To illustrate this, let us take the example of someone who performs a 
bad action. From the perspective of Dhamma, one may refer to inherent 
laws of nature, i.e. the law of kamma, which dictates that this person 
will naturally reap the fruits of his actions. Determined codes of con- 
duct (vinaya), however, need not wait for the Dhamma. Human laws set 
down authorized forms of conduct (kamma-sammati), and the person who 
transgresses these laws by misbehaving is called into an assembly and 
punished. Here, the vinaya does not wait for the Dhamma, i.e. it does 
not wait for the law of kamma to complete its course. These human laws 
deal with this situation immediately. 


Here, it is apt to offer a warning that there are many Buddhists who 
harbour a wrong understanding on this matter. Some people even claim 
that one need not respond at all to those who have done evil, because 
eventually they must receive the fruits of their kamma. This is a mistaken 
view. Such people lack insight into the truth and have an incomplete 
understanding. They fail to understand the essence of the Dhamma and 
the vinaya. 


How is this true? Let us examine this matter more closely. 


By making the distinction between a system of nature and a system 
of human conventions, one may be under the impression that these are 
indeed two separate systems: a world of nature and a world of human 
beings. In fact, the distinction is made simply for the convenience of 
examining various circumstances. Yet one should not be misled into 
believing that these are indeed two separate systems. 
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A comprehensive inspection of this matter reveals that human beings 
are one facet or aspect of nature. Therefore, any kind of human activity 
or issue relates to nature and is included as a part of nature. 


Human volitional actions are described as following the law of kamma 
(kamma-niyáma), which may give the impression that this is a distinct law. 
In truth, however, the law of kamma is one kind of natural law; it is incor- 
porated into the general law of cause and effect (dhamma-niyama) and 
is part of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada). It is distinguished 
simply to clarify one facet of the natural order. 


The distinction between Dhamma and vinaya is made for the sake of 
convenience, when examining various stages of a natural process. Yet a 
comprehensive view reveals that the system of human codes of conduct 
is incorporated into the Dhamma, which is a single, large system of truth. 


Here, we should examine just how these two systems are linked and 
how they are distinguished. {308} 


Human activity is neither random nor haphazard. It does not resemble 
the branches of trees, which move and sway only when buffeted by the 
wind or some external force. Human beings, in contrast, are able to move 
their limbs out of an act of will. If a man were to be walking down a path 
and a rotten tree limb were to accidentally fall on his head, this would be 
different from someone else coming by and deliberately whacking him 
over the head with a stick. Even if someone were to fall out of a tree 
and accidentally hit someone else, this too would be distinguished from a 
random tree limb falling down. 


What is the difference between these various scenarios? The answer is 
easy: branches, and other inanimate natural phenomena, do not willingly 
perform actions, whereas people do. 


And if one investigates further, one asks: "What is the source of human 
action?' One's initial response may be: 'People's minds'. More to the 
point, the source of human action is intention (cetand). Intention is 


human action; intention is kamma. 
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Intention (cetanda) refers to volition, purpose, intent: the deliberate 
choice to accept or reject something, the wilful choice to act in a par- 
ticular way. Intention is the director of affairs, which induces various 
motivating factors, both positive and negative, including greed, hatred, 
and delusion, craving, conceit, and wrong view, and wisdom and loving- 


kindness, to step forward and take an active role. 


Everything pertaining to the world of human beings - the establish- 
ment of conventions, the laying down of rules and legislation, allocation 
of resources, production, work, politics, technology, cultural traditions, 
social customs, etc. - arise by way of human action and are determined 
and created by intention. 


Human beings are one cause and condition within the natural causal 
system, and intention is one factor in this process. Of all factors within 
the human mind, intention plays such a pivotal role that it is valid to say it 
represents the entirety of an individual person. It is the means by which 
people express themselves through actions, beginning with thoughts and 
then leading to speech and physical acts. 


As intention plays such a significant role, affecting and altering 
people's circumstances in countless ways, it is recognized as comprising 
a key domain in the natural causal system, worthy of special attention 
and investigation. For this reason, the law of kamma (kamma-niyama) is 
distinguished as a subsidiary law in the wider law of nature. 


The law of kamma pertains to human society, to the world of human 
beings. Intention is the active agent behind kamma; as stated earlier, one 


may say that intention is kamma, or kamma is intention. 


All human codes of conduct (vinaya) as part of a system of human 
conventions are established and managed by human intention. Although 
these are social matters, ultimately, they are included as causes and 
conditions within a larger natural process. They are not separate from 


nature. 


Wise and virtuous people establish codes of conduct in order to foster 
social peace and wellbeing. They wish for society to be just and upright, 
to be based in righteousness (the Dhamma). For this purpose, they link 
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these codes of conduct with those systems inherent in nature, generating 
positive results for everyone in that society. {309} Such people are clever 
in managing causes and conditions; they understand two overlapping 
systems of causes and conditions. 


When people are endowed with wholesome intention, they already 
engage in one form of positive kamma. But how should they act in order 
to generate good results according to such intentions? How can they 
affect the causes and conditions within natural dynamics so that they may 
achieve their desired end? The answer is simple: they must comprehend 
the requisite causes and conditions, and act accordingly. 


Here, another vital spiritual faculty, inherent in people themselves, 
comes to the fore, namely, wisdom (pafifia). Wisdom is another condition 
of nature that plays a participatory role in these natural processes. 


Wisdom is crucial because it has insight into nature. When developed, 
it becomes deeper and more comprehensive, until it is perfected. This 
way, one realizes the truth. 


Intention enables one to give rise to those causes and conditions lead- 
ing to success. With good intentions and a comprehensive understanding 
of causes and conditions, wisdom then guides one’s behaviour. In a social 
context, one then applies social conventions in order to bring about a 
virtuous and just society. 


In regard to codes of conduct (vinaya), intention draws upon causes and 
conditions to establish systems of rules and regulations. These codes are 
effective for producing positive results, even for those individuals who are 
not particularly virtuous or wise themselves. At this stage, the natural 
causal process is embodied and manifest within this code of conduct, 
enabling wholesome causes and conditions to be effective in a widespread 
and long-lasting way. 


As mentioned above, from the perspective of Dhamma, if one behaves 
immorally, one will reap the fruits of one's actions according to the law of 
kamma. Yet the vinaya, or the set of human laws, does not wait for these 
effects to come to fruition. Human laws lay down authorized forms of 
conduct (kamma-sammati), and the person who transgresses these laws is 
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called into an assembly and punished. The vinaya does not wait for the 
Dhamma; it responds immediately, according to these authorized forms 
of conduct. 


For example, if bhikkhus quarrel with one another, there are means for 
settling disputes, by taking legal proceedings in order to determine fault, 
give a verdict, and impose a punishment. Here, a sangha assembly acts 
according to established prescriptions, in order to settle the matter. 


If there is a legal case pending, but the monks fail to carry it out, they 
are also considered blameworthy. The Buddha did not permit them to 
simply claim that they were waiting for the law of kamma to sort things 
out. The vinaya does not delay; it proceeds immediately with its own 
authorized form of kamma. (See the Vinaya Pitaka for many examples 
of formal acts of the sangha, including acts of censure - niggaha-kamma.) 


In sum, there exist two major systems: the Dhamma and the vinaya. 
In terms of social matters, the vinaya deals with certain matters immedi- 
ately. The vinaya establishes and implements conventions that enable the 
Dhamma to become manifest in society. If one neglects this second sys- 
tem, one's Dhamma practice will be faulty and one's society will deviate 
from the truth. 


Here, a deeper level of understanding is required. The expression 'the 
vinaya does not wait for the Dhamma' - for instance in the above example 
of the monastic community applying authorized prescriptions and not 
waiting for ‘genuine’ kamma to bear fruit - is an informal way of speaking. 


One needs to guard against the misunderstanding that human beings 
are separate from nature and somehow exempt from its laws. (310) The 
establishment of conventions and the application of codes of behaviour 
pertain to a unique ability belonging to human beings, who are capable 
of taking personal sets of conditions and integrating them into wider 
dynamics of nature, in order to generate wholesome and desirable results. 


In other words, the system of human conventions is a means for people 
to integrate their distinctive qualities of intention and wisdom into the 
wider natural causal process, influencing it so that it functions in such a 
way as to produce favourable results for individuals and their society. 
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Wisdom and wise deliberation are natural phenomena, but they belong 
to the domain of immaterial phenomena (naéma-dhamma), and they are 
exceptional qualities arising as a consequence of training and develop- 
ment, which is part of people's spiritual potential. Human beings' distinc- 
tion and excellence, giving rise to cultures and civilizations, lies precisely 
at this point. For if people are unable to apply these spiritual properties 
to shape the world around them in positive ways, what good is it to bea 
human being? 


The fact that human activities stemming from wisdom and delibera- 
tion have the capability to influence the stream of natural causes and 
conditions, giving rise to favourable results, is an appeal and summons 
for people to develop these spiritual qualities, in order to achieve true 
success. 


Human communities (including the monastic sangha) require concord 
and unity (samaggi), so that their members accept the conventions and 
comply by the mutually agreed-upon prescriptions. The codes of conduct 
in such communities will thus succeed at bringing about desired results. 


In sum, there are two kinds of kamma: 


1. Kamma inherent in nature (dhamma), constituting the law of 


kamma. 


2. Kamma inherent in conventional codes of conduct (vinaya), estab- 
lished by human beings. 


In regard to the monastic code of discipline (the Vinaya), if a monk 
misbehaves, the sangha applies authorized forms of conduct (kamma- 
sammati) prescribed by the Buddha to deal with the situation without 
waiting for the law of kamma to be fully activated. By applying these 
authorized prescriptions stemming from human wisdom and delibera- 
tion, one integrates human spiritual factors with the law of nature on a 
wider scale. 


Note that the kamma inherent in conventional codes of conduct does 
not only pertain to punishment or to problem solving, but may also 
be linked to positive and favourable action. The formal sangha acts 
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NOTE 5.3: DEFINITION OF SAMMASAMBUDDHA 


Trans.: note the definitions of these terms contained in Ven. Phra 
Payutto's ‘Dictionary of Buddhist Terminology’ (wsununssmnneneni 


avuuszu awn): sammásambuddha: 


A perfectly enlightened being; a being who realizes the Four Noble Truths, 
without having learned them from someone else, thus initiating the 
propagation of the Truth (sacca-dhamma) and establishing Buddhism; 
pacceka-buddha: a kind of Buddha whose realization is private and 
unshared; he does not teach others. Note also the well-known teaching 
from the Vinaya Pitaka: 


Here Sariputta, the Lords Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa 
were diligent in teaching the Dhamma in detail to their disciples, 
and they had many discourses in prose, in prose and verse ... and 
catechetical discourses. They prescribed the training rules for 
their disciples, and laid down the Patimokkha. When these 
Buddhas, these Blessed Ones, and their awakened disciples 
passed away, disciples of later generations of various names, 
families and clans went forth and preserved the teaching for a 
very long time. It is as if various flowers, loose on a plank of 
wood, well tied together by a thread, are not scattered and 
dispersed by a gust of wind. This is because they are well tied 
together by the thread... It is for this reason that the teaching of 
the Lords Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa lasted long. 


Vin. III. 8. 


in the monastic Vinaya, for example, include ordination ceremonies 
(upasampada-kamma), Uposatha Day ceremonies (uposatha-kamma), the 
formal invitation for admonishment (pavarand-kamma), and various con- 
ventional activities (sammati-kamma) like electing sangha officers. 


To conclude, those teachers endowed with supreme wisdom, who have 
realized the Dhamma, arrived at the highest truth, and are awakened, are 
known as Buddhas, but if they stop at this point, they are Silent Buddhas 
(pacceka-buddha). If, however, by virtue of their great compassion they 
establish and apply a Vinaya so that all of humanity benefits from the 
Dhamma, they are perfectly enlightened Buddhas (sammasambuddha). 
(See Note 5.3) 
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Therefore, to derive the greatest value from Buddhism, besides realiz- 
ing the Dhamma (realizing the laws of nature), one needs to establish a 
vinaya (attend to matters pertaining to human society). {311} 


H. DOES THE LAW OF KAMMA CONFLICT WITH THE TEACHING ON 
NONSELF? 


Some beginning students of Buddhism may wonder whether the law of 
kamma conflicts with the teaching on nonself (anatta). If everything, 
including our bodies and mind, is nonself, how is it possible for kamma 
to function? Who is that performs volitional actions? Who receives their 
fruit? 


These sort of doubts existed even at the time of the Buddha: 


[The following doubt arose in one of the monks]: ‘So it seems, 
material form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... 
consciousness is not self. What self, then, will actions done by the 
not-self affect?’ 


Then the Blessed One, knowing in his mind the thought in the mind 
of that monk, addressed the monks thus: ‘It is possible, monks, that 
some misguided man here, whose mind is subject to ignorance and 
overcome by craving, might believe that he can outshine and out- 
strip the Teacher’s dispensation thus: “So it seems, material form 
... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness is 
not self. What self, then, will actions done by the not-self affect?” 


‘Now, monks, you have been taught by me in-depth through 
repeated inquiry in regard to various subject matters and principles. 
What do you think? Is material form permanent or impermanent?' 
- ‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ ‘Is feeling ... perception ... volitional 
formations ... consciousness permanent or impermanent?' - ‘Im- 
permanent, venerable sir.’ - ‘Is what is impermanent oppressive or 
easeful?’ - ‘Oppressive, venerable sir.’ - ‘Is what is impermanent, 
oppressive, and subject to change fit to be regarded thus: “this is 
mine, this I am, this is my self”? - ‘No, venerable sir.’ 
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‘Therefore, any kind of material form whatever... is simply material 
form. Any kind of feeling ... perception ... volitional formations... 
Any kind of consciousness whatever ... is simply consciousness. You 
should see it as it actually is with proper wisdom thus: ‘This is not 
mine, this I am not, this is not my self.’ Seeing thus, a well-taught 
noble disciple becomes disenchanted with material form, feeling, 
perception, volitional formations, and consciousness.... [His mind] 
is liberated.... There is no more for this state of being.’ 


M. IIL 19-20; S. III. 103-104. 


Before investigating this sutta passage more closely, let us consider the 


following comparison: 


Imagine that one is standing next to a river. For the majority of its 
course the river passes through relatively flat land and its current is slow. 
The banks along the river contain mostly red clay and the colour of the 
river is thus reddish. Moreover, the river passes many densely populated 
areas, and it has been polluted by human waste and industrial toxins, 
decreasing the natural stock of aquatic life like fish and shrimp. (312) 


The slow current, reddish tint, polluted water, and paucity of wildlife 
comprise the characteristic features of this river. Some of these features 
will be shared by other rivers, but this precise collection of features is 
characteristic to this river alone. 


Later, someone mentions that this river is called Castle River. People 
then go on to confirm what one sees oneself, that the Castle River is 
polluted, absent of fish, slow-moving, and coloured by red clay. 


One can make the observation that the body of water one is looking 
at is inherently complete according to its own nature. It is endowed 
with specific attributes, e.g. slow-moving, reddish, dirty, etc., because 
of various interconnected conditioning factors and processes giving rise 
to such attributes. When the current flows by the red clay banks, for 
example, the water is reddened. Various events and occurrences produce 
natural results. 


Moreover, as one is watching this river, the current flows by nonstop. 
The water one observes at one moment is not the same water as that 
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which passes one by at a later time. This change and movement not- 
withstanding, the river retains its characteristic features, because the 
conditioning factors combining to form this body of water remain the 
same. If someone else comes by and declares that this river is called Castle 
River, and that Castle River is slow-moving, polluted, etc., this has no 
bearing on the true nature of the river. There exists no separate, distinct 
identity of a ‘Castle River’, which has some proprietary role over the body 
of water one is presently observing. 


Others may say: ‘Castle River erodes the red clay banks and is con- 
sequently tinted red.’ This may give the impression that the river is 
functioning in some kind of active role as a separate identity and is duly 
fined for its actions. Yet it is obvious that this body of water exists as an 
inherently complete causal process. The water striking the banks and the 
clay dissolving into the water is the cause; the reddening of the water is 
the result. There exists no separate agent or recipient in this dynamic. 


No concrete, independent entity called Castle River is visible. The cur- 
rent of water that has passed one by has flowed on; the water one observed 
a moment ago is no longer present; it is continually being replaced by a 
new current of water. We are able to describe or define this river simply 
by the various factors, conditions, occurrences, etc. that combine and 
produce visible characteristics. If an absolute or fixed entity called Castle 
River were to truly exist, then the current of water would not be subject 
to the various causes and conditions that interact with it. Eventually, one 
recognizes that the identity of a ‘Castle River’ is superfluous. One is able 
to describe and refer to this body of water in a fully accurate way without 
needing to apply this label. In truth, there is no such thing as a 'Castle 
River’. No fixed entity, no ‘self’, exists that is called Castle River, which 
owns, interferes with, or controls this current of water. 


Later, one travels to another district. Here, one wishes to describe to 
its residents the body of water that one previously observed, but one is 
faced with a stumbling block. One is not sure how to express oneself. One 
remembers that earlier someone referred to this body of water as Castle 
River. Now, by applying this name, one is able to conveniently refer to 
this river when speaking to these other people. One can explain to them 
that Castle River is slow-moving, polluted, ruddy, etc. {313} 
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Here, one gains a clear recognition that the name ‘Castle River’ (and the 
related terms for the river's attributes) applied to describe this natural 
body of water is simply a conventional designation used for the sake of 
convenience in communicating with others. Whether these terms exist 
or not, or whether one chooses to use them or not, however, they have 
no bearing on this body of water. The river exists as a dynamic stream of 
water flowing continuously according to its own causes and conditions. 
One is able to distinguish between these conventional labels and the 
natural phenomena. Endowed with a proper understanding, one is able 
to use these terms with a sense of ease. 


In truth, conventional labels such as ‘person’, ‘Mr. Adams’, ‘Mrs. 
Pearce’, ‘we’, and ‘you’, refer to dynamics in nature existing as unbroken 
currents of interrelated causes and conditions. They manifest in myriad 
forms according to their specific conditional factors, including both 
factors inherent to the dynamic itself and related external factors. 


When a particular kind of interaction between factors arises as a 
cause, it produces the effect of change and alteration within a specific 
dynamic. In relation to human beings, that which is called kamma and 
vipáka (i.e. action and the fruits of action) is equivalent to the events and 
occurrences unfolding in line with the causal continuum comprising a 
specific individual. Every natural phenomenon is inherently complete in 
the sense that it is independent of conventional labels. This is also true 
for human beings, who exist independently from such labels as T, ‘you’, 
‘him’, ‘Susan’, ‘Paul’, etc., who may be referred to as an owner, instigator, 
recipient, and so on. 


This is how things really exist according to nature. For the sake of 
convenience, while communicating with other people, however, one may 
choose to use conventional labels by assigning names and designations 
to these fluid dynamics, for instance as ‘David’, ‘Nancy’, ‘Duke’, ‘Duchess’, 
‘boss’, etc. When people are identified by such labels they may validly 
be referred to as the owner, instigator, recipient, etc., according to the 
circumstances. Regardless of whether these names and designations exist 
or are used, however, the dynamics of nature proceed according to natural 
laws and are shaped by their respective causes and conditions. The 
important point here is to be able to clearly distinguish between natural 
phenomena themselves and their specific conventional designations. One 
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should not get these two aspects jumbled up. Before using conventional 
designations, one ought to have a thorough understanding of phenomena 
acting as a basis. 


Natural phenomena themselves, and their conventional designations, 
are both indispensable. Natural phenomena (often referred to as ‘abso- 
lute realities’ - paramattha) are aspects of nature. Conventional designa- 
tions have to do with the practical affairs of human beings. Problems 
arise because people often confuse these two, that is, they try to make 
the phenomena conform to the designations, causing all sorts of trouble. 
The phenomena themselves do not suffer any affliction; they simply 
proceed according to their own nature; they take no interest in whether 
people attach to them or not. It is human beings alone who are afflicted. 
And because the phenomena themselves are unsympathetic to people’s 
afflictions, people feel that their desires are thwarted and suffer even 
more. 


In the earlier sutta passage, it is obvious that the doubt-stricken 
bhikkhu confused principles he had learned about natural phenomena 
with conventional concepts that he was personally attached to, giving rise 
to confusion and perplexity. In the sentence: What self, then, will actions 
done by the not-self affect? the clause ‘actions done by the not-self’ reflect 
this monk’s understanding of natural phenomena, while ‘what self will be 
affected?’ reveal his attachment to conventional terms and designations. 
As a matter of course, these two phrases are at odds with one another. 


The principles of nonself and kamma are not mutually contradictory. 
Just the opposite: the former supports the latter, because the law of 
kamma is only possible because of the truth of nonself. When a specific 
dynamic in nature unfolds, all of its component factors interact as a 
continual and interconnected process of arising and passing away. This 
allows for an interrelated stream of causes and conditions. No solid 
and constant entity lies in rigid isolation in the middle of this stream, 
impeding the current and preventing it from flowing as it does. 


If a fixed permanent self (atta) were to exist the law of kamma would 
be impossible, because such a self would not be subject to causes and 
conditions; nothing could gain access to it. Nothing would be able to 
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alter or transform such a self. Eventually, as one sees in some eternalist 
doctrines, human beings need to be separated into two overlapping layers: 
people only receive the effects of their actions on an external layer; 
essentially, or at the core, however, the ‘self’ or ‘soul’ remains constant, 
unchanging, and unaffected by any events in the world. {314} 


Human beings are able to perform volitional actions and receive the 
fruits of such actions without a need for an enduring 'actor' or 'recipient' 
taking part. When one encounters any process in nature, one needs 
to inquire into what are the interrelated conditions giving rise to the 
dynamic. Similarly, what are the results of this dynamic, ie. how does 
it transform and change? In reference to human beings, the conditional 
factors collectively referred to as 'volitional action' (kamma) are the cause, 
bearing fruit (vipaka) for the individual. One can refer to this process as 
human actions and the fruits of actions, without the need for a separate 
entity of an 'owner' of these actions and their results. 


Kamma is equivalent to this process of cause and effect, which is dis- 
tinct from the conventional labels we affix to things. When people agree 
with one another to apply conventional names on a natural dynamic 
comprising a single human individual, say by calling one person Mac 
and another person Lily, then an entity recognized as 'Mac' or 'Lily' is 
acknowledged as being the agent or recipient of specific actions. The 
natural phenomenon - the body-mind process - however, is inherently 
complete and proceeds irrespective of such names and conventions; it 
proceeds independently. 


When one uses conventional language (e.g. one says, 'Mac performed 
such-and-such and action, and he received such-and-such results"), then 
one should make it clear that one is speaking on this level. Likewise, when 
one speaks on an ultimate level, or refers to absolute truths (e.g. one 
describes the causes and conditions that bring about particular results in 
a body-mind dynamic), one should be clear about this too. If one is aware 
of one's goals and objectives while using speech, and one does not mix up 
these various levels of truth, then there is no problem.” 


>The Visuddhimagga states eloquently: ‘There is no doer of an action; no recipient 
reaping its fruit; only pure, natural phenomena exist. Discernment of this [truth] 
is right vision (samma-dassana); Vism. 602. 
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One’s examinations need not focus on human beings, who are made 
up of an extremely intricate and complex convergence of causes and 
conditions, on account of the addition of various mental factors. Even 
in the case of material things, for instance in the case of Castle River 
mentioned earlier, people are often attached to conventional labels and 
create fixed identities around natural phenomena. 


Mental factors are extremely subtle and refined. It happens that some 
people are not even able to discern change within the mind. There 
are those who make the claim: ‘Who says perception is impermanent 
and uncertain? Perception is permanent, because wherever it arises it 
invariably exists as perception. This is constant.’ There are others who 
may be inclined to share this opinion, but this matter may be clarified 
by asking them to compare mental factors to material things. The above 
claim is similar to saying: ‘Who says the body is impermanent? The body 
is constant and stable - wherever the body arises it exists invariably as 
the body.’ The misunderstanding here is the same: it arises due to a 
confusion between the phenomenon itself (e.g. perception or the body) 
and its conventional designation (e.g. ‘perception’, ‘the body’). Whereas 
the person here is ostensibly claiming that perception is permanent, what 
he in effect is saying is that the name ‘perception’ is stable and constant. 


A study of the principles of kamma by only focusing on conventional 
identities leads to an overly broad understanding of cause and effect. One 
may examine particular bad deeds performed by someone on a specific 
day in the past and link these to negative results occurring ten years later. 
Here, one outlines a causal relationship spanning the single stretch of ten 
years. Such an examination fails to provide a clear and detailed glimpse 
of the causal process, because it does not explain the continual stream of 
relevant causes and conditions. A detailed study of phenomena, however, 
helps to discern the uninterrupted, interconnected stream of events, and 
reveals the true connection between actions and their fruit.?9 {315} 


?éThe sub-commentaries of the Abhidhamma explain that designations (paññatti; 
‘concept’, ‘name’) are timeless (kala-vinimutta; independent of time), because 
they are indestructible and not subject to decay; ultimately, however, they do 
not exist. The designation of ‘time’ arises due to the appearance and passing 
away of various phenomena. (DhsA. 59; CompT.: Pakinnakaparicchedavannana, 
Alambanasangahavannana.) 
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Chris may get into an argument with one of his neighbours and 
becomes so incensed that he murders him. Fearing capture by the author- 
ities and the vengeance of the man's relatives and companions, he goes 
into hiding. Eventually, he is captured and punished. 


Even after his prison sentence is complete, Chris still feels afflicted 
by this evil deed and is haunted by the image of his neighbour. He 
experiences both physical and emotional agony; he is unable to find any 
peace. His outward appearance also changes; he appears melancholy, 
suspicious, and miserable. 


On account of other factors, for example the fact that he is physically 
strong, he becomes irascible and violent. After a long period of time his 
personality changes; he becomes crude and cruel, and he covers over his 
suffering by acts of force. He becomes a danger to society and is unable 
to find any joy among other people. 


A short account of this story would simply state: 'Chris performed a 
vile act and reaped the fruits of his deeds.’ Using such everyday, conven- 
tional language is easy for people to understand; it provides convenience 
for communication. But it only describes an external state of affairs or a 
coarse picture of refined interconnected causes and conditions. It does 
not reach the essential causal interrelationship of natural phenomena. 


A discussion of the absolute nature of phenomena, on the other hand, 
describes the gist of natural processes. For instance, one may say: ‘Within 
this particular dynamic of five aggregates, anger arises in the mind, res- 
ulting in further volitional activity and an expression of physical action. 
The mind continues to be shaped by anger, leading to an alteration in the 
quality of the mind, which is now characterized by such negative states 
as mistrust, fear, and malicious thoughts. When the mind is frequently 
conditioned by anger, negative mind states are accumulated until they 
become fixed personality traits. These negative mind states create suffer- 
ing within the individual, and in this case even lead to physical pain and 
suffering.’ 


Such a discussion of phenomena is complete, without needing to refer 
to aman named Chris or to some conventional identity. The dynamic here 
is comprised of various factors which arise and act as interrelated causes 
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and conditions. There is action and the fruition of action, without the 


need for an ‘actor’ or ‘recipient’. 


Regardless of which kind of language one uses, the essential truth of 
the phenomena in question remains the same. The difference is that a 
discussion of the absolute nature of things mentions only pure aspects of 
reality, without adding conventional concepts on top of reality. 


The following story may help to clarify this matter: 
A man named Pong visited one of the senior monks in the monastery. 


He asked: ‘Luang Por?" the Buddha taught that everything is non- 
self (anatta); everything is selfless and insubstantial; everything exists 
without a true owner. There is no actor and there is no recipient of action. 
In that case, I can go and hit someone or kill someone, because there exists 
no one who acts and no one who receives the fruit of action.’ 


Hardly had these words left Pong’s mouth when the elder monk seized 
a cane from beside his seat and swung it at Pong. Pong barely had time 
to protect himself and the cane struck him squarely in the arm. He sat 
rubbing the bruise. 


‘Luang Por, why did you do that to me?!’ Pong rasped, barely suppress- 
ing his anger. 


‘What was that like?’ the monk asked nonchalantly. 
‘You hit me. I’m in pain!’ Pong replied, his face strained. {316} 


‘Action exists without an actor; the fruits of action exist without a 
recipient; feelings exist without an experiencer of feelings; pain exists 
without one who feels pain’, the monk said dispassionately, as if he were 
giving a sermon. ‘One who looks for selfish gain in the teaching on nonself 
does not escape from self. One who grasps onto the teaching of nonself 
is indeed one who grasps onto self, devoid of any understanding into 
nonself. One who attaches to the idea that there is no actor has not 
relinquished the idea that a victim of pain exists. He has no insight that 
in truth there is neither actor nor one who experiences pain.’ 


Trans.: Luang Por: honorific titled meaning ‘venerable father’. 
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The moral of this story is that if one is bent on the claim that no 


doer exists behind volitional actions, then one must also abandon such 


statements as ‘I am in pain’. 


5.6 PRACTICAL VALUE 


The practical value of the teaching on kamma may be summarized as 


follows: 


It establishes people firmly in reasoned discernment and sound 
judgement; it enables people to see actions and the fruits of action 
inthe light ofinterrelated causes and conditions; it prevents people 
from gullible beliefs and from giving undue importance to sensa- 
tionalized rumours and ideas, for example the belief that a particu- 


lar river is sacred or divine. 


It reveals how desired results and aspired goals are achievable by 
way of action and engagement, therefore: 


- One must develop self-reliance and make determined effort. 


- One should not seek or expect results by prayer and supplica- 
tion, for instance by propitiating divine forces. 


It encourages people to take responsibility for themselves by 
abstaining from immoral behaviour and to take responsibility for 
others by performing benevolent deeds. 


It confirms that all people equally possess the natural right to 
develop and improve themselves. Through their actions, people 
are able to either decrease or increase in virtuous qualities, and at 
the highest degree they are able to reach such distinction that they 
are greater than celestial beings. 


It asserts that the true yardsticks for determining human inferior- 
ity and excellence are each individual's spiritual qualities, capabil- 
ities, and conduct. In this regard, distinctions made according to 
birth, caste, or social class are irrelevant. 
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* Iturges people to use past kamma as a lesson for life and to increase 
their own self-understanding; it gives relatively little importance 
to blaming or focusing on others' misdeeds and offences. In this 
way one recognizes one's own basic qualities and condition, so that 
one is able to improve oneself and to correctly plan one's own 
spiritual development. 


* It provides hope to people for the future. 


These aspects of practical value are evident in the following teachings 


by the Buddha. 


GENERAL AsPECTS OF KAMMA 


It is volition, monks, that I call kamma. For having willed, one acts 
by body, speech, or mind. 


A. III. 415. 


Beings are owners of their actions, heirs of their actions; they 
originate from their actions, are related to their actions, have their 
actions as their refuge. It is action that distinguishes beings as 
inferior and superior. {317} 


M. III. 203. 
Whatever sort of seed is sown, 
That is the sort of fruit one reaps: 
The doer of good reaps good; 
The doer of evil reaps evil. 
S. 1. 227. 


That deed is not well done when, after having done it, one is in 
misery, and when weeping, with tearful face, one reaps the fruit 
thereof. 


That deed is well done when, after having done it, one is free of 
misery, and when, with joy and pleasure, one reaps the fruit thereof. 


Dh. verses 67-8. 
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Foolish people devoid of wisdom behave like enemies towards them- 
selves. They go about doing evil deeds which yield only bitter fruit. 
That deed is not well done when, having done it, one is in misery, 
and when weeping, with tearful face, one reaps the fruit thereof. 


But that deed is well done when, after having done it, one is free of 
misery, and when, with a joyful and satisfied heart, one reaps the 
fruit thereof. One should promptly do the deed one knows leads to 
one's own welfare. 


S.1/57. 


KAMMA GROUNDED IN RATIONAL BELIEF 


The rivers Bahuka and Adhikakka,?? Gaya and Sundarika too, 
Payaga and Sarassati,? and the river Bahumati - a fool may there 
forever bathe, yet will not purify dark deeds. What can the 
Sundarika bring to pass? What the Payaga? Whatthe Bahuka? They 
cannot purify an evil-doer, a man who has done vile and brutal 
deeds. [On the contrary] one pure in heart fulfils at all times the 
Feast of Spring (a supreme auspicious occasion) and the Holy Day 
(uposatha); one fair in act, one pure in heart reaches perfection 
evermore. 


In my teachings, brahmin, you should bathe, making yourself a 
refuge for all beings. If you speak no falsehood nor cause harm for 
living beings, nor take what is offered not, with faith and free from 
avarice, what need for you to go to Gaya? For even your drinking 
water will be your Gaya. 


M. I. 39. 


Trans.: the author uses the spelling Adhikakka. 


??Trans.: also known as the Sarasvati. 
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If a person could escape evil deeds by bathing in water (by washing 
away their sins), the frogs, turtles, snakes, crocodiles, and other 
aquatic creatures would surely all go to heaven. If these rivers were 
able to sweep away your previous evil deeds, surely they would also 
sweep away your goodness. 


Thig. verses 240-41, 243. 


Purity does not come about by [holy] water, in which the manyfolk 
go to bathe. Endowed with truth and righteousness, one is pure, 


one is a brahmin. 


Ud. 6. 


One who does not attach to omens, who does not attach to met- 
eors, dreams, and auspicious and inauspicious signs, is called one 
released from harmful attachment to portents and premonitions. 
He has command over the defilements that bind beings to birth, 
confining [them] like a moat; he will not return and be reborn. {318} 


J. 1.374. 


Goodness passes fools by, those who count on auspicious signs. 
Auspiciousness is intrinsic to goodness itself; what can the stars and 
constellations accomplish? 


J. I. 258. 


Any occasion when one does good is called truly propitious and 
auspicious, a happy daybreak, a joyful dawn, a precious moment, 
and a blissful hour; one's good acts are a worthy offering of homage 
to those leading the holy life. 


Here, one's acts of body, speech and mind, one's aspirations too, are 
good auspices; having performed such actions, one reaps desired 
fruit filled with auspiciousness. 


A. I. 294. 
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KAMMA AS ACTIVE ENGAGEMENT 


Hanker not after the past, nor fantasize over the future, for the past 
has been left behind and the future has not been reached. Let one 
who clearly discerns and understands the present, that which is 
absolute and unshakeable, strive to reach this state. 


Hasten to put forth effort today; death may come tomorrow, who 
knows? The Lord of Death, the great general, shows us no leniency. 


But one who dwells ardently, diligently, by day, by night - it is he, 
the Peaceful Sage has called supreme, even if living for a single day. 


M. III. 187. 


Householder, there are these five things that are desirable, enticing, 
agreeable, and difficult to obtain in the world. What five? Long life 
... beauty ... happiness ... fame ... heaven... These five things ... I 
say, are not obtained by means of prayer or ambition. If these five 
things ... could be obtained by means of prayer or ambition, who 
here would be lacking in anything? 


Householder, the noble disciple who desires long life ought not 
to pray for or be preoccupied with long life due to a yearning for 
it. A noble disciple who desires long life should practice the way 
conducive to long life. For when he practises the way conducive 
to long life, it leads to obtaining long life, and he gains long life 
either human or divine. The noble disciple who desires beauty ... 
happiness ... fame ... heaven should practise the way conducive to 
beauty ... happiness ... fame ... heaven. 


A. III. 47-8. 


Monks, when a monk does not make constant effort to develop the 
mind, even though such a wish as this might arise in him: 'Oh, that 
my mind might be liberated from the taints by non-clinging! yet 
his mind is not liberated from the taints by non-clinging.... Suppose 
there was a hen with eight, ten, or twelve eggs that she had not 
covered, incubated, and nurtured properly. (319) Even though such 
a wish as this might arise in her: ‘Oh, that my chicks might pierce 
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their shells with the points of their claws and beaks and hatch 
safely!’ yet the chicks are incapable of piercing their shells with 
the points of their claws and beaks and hatching safely. 


S. III. 153. 


BEHAVIOUR AS THE BENCHMARK FOR GAUGING A PERSON'S VALUE 


You should know, Vasettha, that whoever makes his living among 
men by cattle herding is called a farmer; he is not a brahmin ... 
whoever makes his living by varied crafts is called a craftsman; he 
is not a brahmin ... whoever makes his living by trade is called a 
merchant; he is not a brahmin ... he who makes his living by serving 
others is called a servant; he is not a brahmin ... whoever makes his 
living by stealing is called a thief; he is not a brahmin ... whoever 
governs among men the town and realm is called a king; he is not a 
brahmin.... 


I call him not a brahmin because of the descent from his mother’s 
womb. If impurities still lurk in him, he is just one who addresses 
others as 'Sir'.'? One who has no mental impurities lingering in the 
mind, who clings no more, he is the one I call a brahmin.... 


Name and clan are assigned as mere designations in the world, 
originating as forms of address determined by the occasion. Those 
who do not know this fact, in whose hearts wrong view has 
remained buried for ages, declare: ‘One is a brahmin by birth.’ One 
is not a brahmin by birth, nor by birth a non-brahmin. By one’s 
occupation (kamma) is one a brahmin, by one’s occupation is one a 
non-brahmin.'?! By their occupations are men farmers, craftsmen, 
merchants, servants, robbers, soldiers, chaplains, and even kings. 


The wise, seers of Dependent Origination, skilled in action and its 
results, see action as it really is. Action makes the world go round; 
action makes this generation of beings wander on. Living beings 
are bound by action, like the chariot wheel by the pin. 


M. II. 196; Sn. 119-23. 


1 Bhoyadr, [Trans.: it was the custom of the brahmins to address others with the 
word bho (‘sir’, ‘my dear’), implying some superiority of the speaker.] 
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I do not say, brahmin, that one is better because one is from an 
aristocratic family, nor do I say that one is worse because one is 
from an aristocratic family. I do not say that one is better because 
one possesses an influential social standing, nor do I say that one is 
worse because one possesses an influential social standing.'?? I do 
not say that one is better because one is of great wealth, nor do I 
say that one is worse because one is of great wealth. 


For here, one from an aristocratic family ... one possessing an influ- 
ential social standing ... one of great wealth may enjoy killing living 
beings, stealing, engaging in sexual misconduct, speaking falsely, 
speaking maliciously, speaking harshly, and engaging in gossip; he 
may be covetous, have a mind of ill-will, and hold wrong view. {320} 


M. II. 179. 


One is not an outcaste by birth, one is not a brahmin by birth. It is 
by deed that one becomes an outcast, it is by deed that one becomes 


a brahmin. 


Sn. 23-4. 


When members of the four social classes - khattiyas, brahmins, 
vessas, and suddas - go forth from the household life into homeless- 
ness in the Dhamma and Discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata, 
they give up their former names and clans and are all considered 
renunciants following the Sakyan son. 


A. IV. 202. 


Whoever of these four castes, as a monk, has destroyed the mental 
impurities, completed the holy life, done what had to be done, 
laid down the burden, attained to the highest goal, completely 
destroyed the fetter of becoming, and become liberated by the 
highest insight, he is declared to be chief among them. 


D. III. 97. 


11 ^s mentioned earlier, the term kamma literally means ‘action’, but in some cases, 


like in this passage, it has a broader meaning, referring to one's occupation 
(‘work’, ‘profession’) related to earning a living. 
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SELF-RELIANCE 


The Tathagata can but point the way; your responsibility is to bring 
perseverance to fulfilment. 


Dh. verse 276. 
Oneself, indeed, is one’s refuge, for who else could be one’s refuge? 
With oneself well-trained one obtains a refuge difficult to find. 

Dh. verse 160. 
Purity and impurity are personal matters; no one can purify 
another. 

Dh. verse 165. 
Monks, dwell with yourselves as a refuge, with no other refuge; with 
the Dhamma as your refuge, with no other refuge. 


D. II. 100; D. III. 77; S. III. 42. 


EXHORTATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


A woman or a man, a householder or one gone forth, should reflect 
again and again: ‘I am the owner of my kamma, heir to my kamma, 
born of my kamma, related to my kamma, abide supported by my 


kamma; whatever kamma I shall do, for good or for ill, of that I will 
be the heir,’ 


A. III. 71-2, 
If you are afraid of pain, do not an evil deed openly or in secret. If 


you shall do an evil deed or do one now, there is no escape from 
misery, though you spring up and flee. 


Ud. 51. 


V?The commentaries (MA. III. 428) define one of an ‘influential social standing’ as 
someone belonging to the first three castes: khattiya, brahmana and vessa. The 
Pali term ulara-vanna can also mean: ‘dignified’, ‘eminent’, ‘imposing’. 
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Grain, wealth, silver, gold, or whatever other cherished possessions 
there are; slaves, workers, employees, and dependants: none of 
these can one take away, everything must be left behind. 


But the actions one has done by body, speech or mind: these are 
truly one's own, these one takes when one goes. Actions follow one 
along like a shadow that never departs. 


Therefore one should do what is good, accumulating what is useful 
for the future. Merits are the support for living beings in the world 
to come. {321} 


S. 1 93. 


5.7 APPENDIX: TWELVE KINDS OF KAMMA 


The presentations in the commentaries and sub-commentaries on the 
twelve kinds of kamma (classified as three groups of four) can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


GROUP NO. 1 


Classified according to the time of taking effect (pakakdla; ‘time of ripen- 
ing): 


1. Ditthadhammavedaniya-kamma: 


‘Immediately effective kamma'; kamma bearing fruit in the present, 
i.e. in this state of existence; either good or bad kamma performed 
at the time of the first ‘impulsive mind moment’ (javana-citta; ‘mind 
moment of running through an object’). (Altogether there are 
seven such mind moments in one cognitive series - javana-vithi; the 
first javana-citta is also referred to as the first ‘intentional impulse’ 
- javana-cetanā). This kind of kamma only bears fruit in this lifetime. 
If it does not have the opportunity to bear fruit in this lifetime, it 
becomes ahosi-kamma, i.e. it will no longer bear fruit (see below). 
The reason it bears fruit in this lifetime is that it constitutes the first 
moment of intention and is not subject to other forms of kamma; it 
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manifests as initial volitional activity, exerting a unique influence. 
Despite its influence, it bears no fruit beyond this lifetime, because 
it is not habitually repeated, and thus its effects are minor or 
negligible. This is compared to a hunter who sees a deer, grabs an 
arrow, and immediately shoots. If he strikes the target the deer falls 
on the spot, but if he misses the deer escapes. 


. Uppajjavedantya-kamma: 


Kamma bearing fruit in the next life, i.e. the next state of exist- 
ence; either good or bad kamma performed at the time of the 
final ‘impulsive mind moment’ (javana-citta), i.e. at the seventh 
mind moment in one cognitive series; this final javana-citta is also 
referred to as the seventh ‘intentional impulse’. This kind of 
kamma only bears fruit in the next lifetime. If it does not have 
the opportunity to bear fruit in the next lifetime, it becomes ahosi- 
kamma. The reason it bears fruit in the next lifetime is that it com- 
prises the final moment of intention. It fulfils one’s inclinations 
and it inherits the habitual repetition from previous moments of 
intention. At the same time, however, its power is limited, because 
it is the mind moment at which the cognitive series (javana-vithi) 
comes to an end. 


. Aparapariyavedantya-kamma: 


‘Indefinitely effective kamma’; kamma bearing fruit in subsequent 
states of existence; either good or bad kamma performed during 
the five intermediate ‘impulsive mind moments’ (javana-citta), i.e. 
between the second and the sixth impulsive mind moment (or 
‘intentional impulse’) in one cognitive series. This kind of kamma 
bears fruit continually in the future, beyond the next lifetime, i.e. 
it bears fruit whenever there is an opportunity. As long as one 
remains in the round of rebirth (sariisara-vatta), it does not become 
ahosi-kamma. It is compared to a hound chasing a deer; whenever 
it catches up with the deer, it clamps its teeth on it. 


. Ahosi-kamma: 


Kamma ceasing to bear fruit; either good or bad kamma that has 
had no opportunity to bear fruit during the time when it had the 
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potential to bear fruit. When this time has passed by, it no longer 
bears fruit. (The term ahosi-kamma was originally used in Pali to 
denote ‘previously performed kamma’, rather than ‘kamma ceasing 
to bear fruit’ or ‘kamma having already borne fruit’. The comment- 
ators, however, use it with the specific meaning of ‘existing kamma 


, res 


devoid of fruit (vipaka) 


GROUP NO. 2 


Classified according to function (kicca) in respect to fruition: 


5. Janaka-kamma: 


‘Productive kamma’, ‘kamma leading to birth’; either good or 
bad kamma (i.e. ‘intention’) causing the birth of the ‘aggregates’ 
(khandha), which constitute the ‘fruit of action’ (vipaka), both at the 
moment of conception (patisandhi) and during the entire course of 
one's life (pavatti-kdla). 


6. Upatthambhaka-kamma: 


'Supportive kamma'; kamma associated with productive kamma 
(janaka-kamma) that is unable to bear fruit on its own, but sup- 
ports or consolidates productive kamma, causing the happiness 
and unhappiness arising within the aggregates to exist for a long 
time. 


7. Upapilaka-kamma: 


‘Obstructive kamma’; kamma opposed to productive kamma 
(janaka-kamma) which acts to obstruct the fruit of both productive 
kamma and supportive kamma (upatthambhaka-kamma), causing 
the happiness and un-happiness arising within the aggregates to 
exist for a short time. 


8. Upaghataka-kamma: 


103See: Vism. 601; an abstract from Ps. II. 78. 
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‘Destructive kamma’; potent obstructive kamma that severs the 
power of less potent forms of kamma, supplanting or overriding 
them. An example is the parricide by Ajatasattu, which nullified 
his wholesome deeds. {322} 


GROUP NO. 3 


Classified according to order of strength in bearing fruit (pakadana- 
pariyaya): 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Garuka-kamma: 


"Weighty kamma'; kamma with exceptionally powerful effects. On 
the positive side this refers to the eight concentrative attainments 
(samapatti); on the negative side it refers to the five heinous deeds 
(anantariya-kamma), e.g. matricide. It tends to bear fruit first 
and override other forms of kamma, similar to a large reservoir 
overflowing its banks and flooding smaller bodies of water. 


Bahula-kamma (or acinna-kamma): 


‘Habitual kamma’; either good or bad kamma performed frequently 
and made habitual, e.g. constant moral or immoral behaviour. 
Whichever kamma has been performed repeatedly and possesses 
more power bears fruit first. This is similar to two wrestlers; 
whichever one is stronger and more proficient wins. In the case 
that no weighty kamma exists, habitual kamma bears fruit. 


Asanna-kamma: 


'Proximate kamma’, ‘death-threshold kamma’; the kamma that one 
performs or remembers immediately before one dies and that has 
recently made an impression on one’s mind. If the two aforemen- 
tioned kinds of kamma do not exist, then this proximate kamma 
bears fruit. (Note, however, that the Abhidhammatthavibhavini 
states that proximate kamma bears fruit before habitual kamma - 
dcinna-kamma). This is similar to a pen crowded with cows; when 
the cowherd opens the gate, the cow closest to the gate exits, even 
if itis old and frail. 
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12. Katatta-kamma (or katattavapana-kamma): 


‘Casual act’, ‘reserve kamma’; kamma performed with weak inten- 
tion, or kamma performed indirectly, with some other intention in 
mind. This is a mild form of kamma. It is similar to an arrow shot 
by a madman; whenever the three aforementioned kinds of kamma 
do not exist, this reserve kamma bears fruit. 


The Abhidhammatthasangaha contains another set of four kinds of 


kamma, for a total of sixteen kinds: 


104 


GROUP NO. 4 


Classified according to location (i.e. sphere of existence - bhava) of effect 
(pakatthana): 


13 


14, 


15. 


. Akusala-kamma: 


Unwholesome kamma, with the exception of restlessness 
(uddhacca). In another sense, this refers to the ten unwholesome 
courses of action (akusala-kammapatha). Such unwholesome action 
is likely to lead to birth in states of misery (apaya-bhümi). 


Kamavacarakusala-kamma: 


Wholesome kamma on the level of the sense sphere (kamava- 
cara), for example the ten bases of meritorious action (pufifiakiriya- 
vatthu). Such action is likely to lead to birth in the seven sensuous 
happy planes (kamasugati-bhümi): the human realm and the six 
celestial realms (sagga). 


Rüpavacarakusala-kamma: 


Wholesome kamma on the level of the fine-material plane (rüpa- 
vacara); this refers to the four fine-material jhanas of those indi- 
viduals who have not yet realized the fruit of arahantship.’ Such 


4Comp.: Vithimuttaparicchedo, Kammacatukkam; explained at: CompT. 


Vithimuttaparicchedavannana, Kammacatukkavannana. 


‘Note that in the Abhidhamma, the fine material jhanas are usually divided into 


five levels. 
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action is likely to lead to birth in the fine-material sphere (rüpa- 
bhava). 


16. Arüpavacarakusala-kamma: 


Wholesome kamma on the level of the formless plane (artipavacara); 
this refers to the four formless jhanas of those individuals who have 
not yet realized the fruit of arahantship. Such action is likely to lead 
to birth in the formless sphere (arüpa-bhava). 


FURTHER NOTES 


The Abhidhammatthasangaha arranges these four groups of kamma in 
the following order: 


Group 1 = group 2 
Group 2 = group 3 
Group 3 = group 1 
Group 4 = group 4 


The Visuddhimagga arranges the groups as follows:1°° 


Group 1 = group 1 
Group 2 = group 3 
Group 3 = group 2 


The Manorathapürani explains the twelve kinds of kamma in more 
detail than in any other texts." It defines this classification of kamma 
as an exposition by sutta specialists (suttantika-pariyaya). It only counts 
eleven distinct kinds of kamma, as it considers ahosi-kamma as simply the 
condition in which various forms of kamma do not bear fruit. It claims 
that this term is inserted in various passages simply to describe various 
(other) forms of kamma, and is thus not a distinct form of kamma in itself. 


P6yism, 601-602. 
107 A A. II. 210-18. 
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It goesonto explainthat an exposition in accord with the Abhidhamma 
(abhidhamma-pariyáya) refers to sixteen kinds of kamma based on the four 
accomplishments (sampatti) and the four defects (vipatti).'?? {323} 


There are several other commentarial texts which present an incom- 
plete description of these various kinds of kamma, most notably the 
Papaficasüdani, which only explains the first and second groups.’ 


It is fair to say that these twelve kinds of kamma represent a comment- 
arial interpretation, although some of these factors have a clear basis in 
the Pali Canon. This is true in particular with the first three factors of the 
first group, classified according to the time of taking effect: 


Monks, what is the result of kamma? The result of kamma, I say, is 
threefold: [to be experienced] in the present (ditthave dhamme), or 
in the [next] rebirth (uppajje và), or on some subsequent occasion 
(apare và pariyaye). 


A. III. 415. 


Monks, there are these three causes for the origination of kamma. 
What three? Greed ... hatred ... delusion ... 


Any kamma fashioned through greed, born of greed, caused by 
greed, originated by greed ... fashioned through hatred ... fashioned 
through delusion ... originated by delusion ripens wherever the 
individual is reborn. Wherever that kamma ripens, it is there that 
one experiences its result, either in the present, or in the [next] 
rebirth, or on some subsequent occasion. 


A. I. 134-5. 


The commentary to these sutta passages is precisely the Manorath- 
apürani, which presents the most detailed description of the twelve kinds 
of kamma, as cited above. 


108See the earlier section: ‘Fruition of Kamma’. 


10MA. III. 339; MA. V. 11. 
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In the Mahakammavibhanga Sutta, the Buddha divides people into four 
kinds, related to the fruition of kamma, as follows:!!? 


The first kind of person performs the ten unwholesome courses of 
action. On the dissolution of the body, after death, he reappears in a state 
of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, even in hell. This 
is because earlier he did an evil action to be experienced as painful, or 
later he did an evil action to be experienced as painful, or at the time 
of death he maintained acute wrong view. Since he has performed the 
ten unwholesome courses of action, he will experience the result of that 
either here and now (ditthave dhamme), or in his next rebirth (uppajje va), 
or in some subsequent existence (apare và pariyaye). 


The second kind of person similarly performs the ten unwholesome 
courses of action. Yet, on the dissolution of the body, after death, he 
reappears in a happy destination, even in the heavenly world. This is 
because earlier he did a good action to be experienced as pleasant, or 
later he did a good action to be experienced as pleasant, or at the time 
of death he maintained right view to the full. But since he has performed 
the ten unwholesome courses of action, he will experience the result of 
that either here and now, or in his next rebirth, or in some subsequent 
existence. 


The third kind of person performs the ten wholesome courses of action. 
On the dissolution of the body, after death, he reappears in a happy 
destination, even in the heavenly world. This is because earlier he did 
a good action to be experienced as pleasant, or later he did a good action 
to be experienced as pleasant, or at the time of death he maintained right 
view to the full. Since he has performed the ten wholesome courses of 
action, he will experience the result of that either here and now, or in his 
next rebirth, or in some subsequent existence. 


The fourth kind of person similarly performs the ten wholesome 
courses of action. Yet, on the dissolution of the body, after death, he 
reappears in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in per- 
dition, even in hell. This is because earlier he did an evil action to be 
experienced as painful, or later he did an evil action to be experienced as 


10M, HI. 214-15. 
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painful, or at the time of death he maintained acute wrong view. But since 
he has performed the ten wholesome courses ofaction, he will experience 
the result of that either here and now, or in his next rebirth, or in some 
subsequent existence. 


The commentaries explain this passage by using the terms 
ditthadhamma-vedaniya, uppajja-vedaniya, and aparàpariya-vedaniya. 
Furthermore, one is able here to see the suggestion or source of 
the concept of dsanna-kamma (actions performed or reflected upon 
immediately before death). {323} 


The Apadana, which recounts the past lives of various disciples, men- 
tions proximate kamma (dsanna-kamma) in numerous passages."? One 
example is the story of an elder who was a hunter in a past life. One day 
he encountered the Buddha Tissa. Out of faith he offered a handful of 
grass for the Buddha Tissa to sit on, and consequently his mind was pure 
and bright. Soon after that he was mauled and killed by a lion. Because of 
his deeds shortly before death, of meeting the Buddha Tissa, making an 
offering, and gaining faith, he was born in heaven. These passages reveal 
that the consideration of actions close to death and the use of the term 
dsanna-kamma in this context was prevalent at the time that this early text 
was composed. 


The term ditthadhamma-vedaniya-(kamma) is mentioned in several 
other passages of the Pali Canon,'? but it is paired with the term 
samparaya-vedaniya (‘bearing fruit in the future’) in a group of ten factors. 
The remaining eight factors are: sukha-vedaniya (‘bearing fruit as pleas- 
ure’); dukkha-vedaniya (‘bearing fruit as pain’); paripakka-vedaniya ('bear- 
ing fruit for an individuality brought to maturity', 'bearing fruit for 
an individuality whose time has come’); aparipakka-vedaniya (‘bearing 
fruit for an individuality whose time has not yet come’); bahu-vedaniya 
(‘bearing abundant fruit’); appa-vedaniya (‘bearing meagre fruit’); vedaniya 
(‘necessarily bearing fruit’); and avedaniya (‘not necessarily bearing fruit’). 


TMA. V, 19. 
12 Ap. 280, 378-9, 391, 454. 
"Notably, at: M. IT. 220-21; A. IV. 383-4. 
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The terms ditthadhammavedaniya-kamma, uppajjavedaniya-kamma, and 


aparapariyavedaniya-kamma appear clearly in their complete form in the 


Kathavatthu, which Ven. Moggalliputta-Tissa Thera composed at the 
time of the Third Recitation, in about 218 B.E. (325 BC).^ The term ahosi- 
kamma also appears clearly from early on, in the Patisambhidamagga.' 


The commentaries present an additional group of twelve kinds of 


kamma: 


1. 


Previously performed action (ahosi-kamma), with previously existing 
fruits of action. 


. Previously performed action, without any previously existing fruits of 


action. 


. Previously performed action, with the fruits of action presently in 


existence. 


. Previously performed action, with no existing fruits of action. 


. Previously performed action, with fruits of action existing in the 


future. 


. Previously performed action, with no fruits of action existing in the 


future. 


. Existing action with existing fruits of action. 

. Existing action with no existing fruits of action. 

. Existing action with fruits of action existing in the future. 

. Existing action with no fruits of action existing in the future. 

. Action existing in the future with fruits of action existing in the future. 


. Action existing in the future with no fruits of action existing in the 


future. 


The commentaries explain this group in conformity with the previous 


group of twelve kinds of kamma.'! The gist of this teaching is that there 


kyu, 611-12. [Trans.: the Third Recitation is also known as the Third Council. 
The author uses the spelling Moggalliputta-Tissa Thera.] 


!5ps. II. 78. 
116 A A. II. 220-22. 
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are six kinds of kamma that bear fruit and six kinds of kamma that do 
not bear fruit. Note how the term ahosi-kamma here refers to ‘previously 
performed action’. 


The other terms, e.g. garuka and acinna, were used in the Pali Canon 
in other contexts. Only in the commentaries were they used to describe 
distinct kinds of kamma. 


Better than ruling the whole world, 
Better than going to heaven, 

Better than lordship over the universe, 
Is reaching the stream of awakening. 


Pathabya ekarajjena, 
saggassa gamanena va; 
Sabbalokadhipaccena, 
sotapattiphalam varam. 


Dh. verse 178 


Nibbana: the Supreme Peace 


Awakened Beings 


Calm and Insight 
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CHAPTER 6 
NIBBANA 


The Supreme Peace 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


Human beings encounter many trials and tribulations. The situation can 
be summed up in one word: suffering (dukkha). (See Note 6.1.) Most 
people freely acknowledge that life, both on a personal and on a social 
level, involves facing problems. These problems affect their happiness 
and present moral dilemmas. A close inspection reveals that all of these 
problems stem from the same source, that is, by its very nature, human 
life is endowed with problems or it has the potential to cause problems. 


Saying that the purpose of life is to pursue happiness implies suf- 
fering: the very search for happiness reveals an inner deficiency that 
drives people to seek fulfilment. This suffering has many consequences. 
The search for happiness gives rise to conflicts of interest and to social 
problems. What begins as a personal problem is magnified and spreads 
outwards. 


Yet this description is still rather ambiguous; for the sake of clarity 
one needs to get to the heart of the matter. A basic truth of life is that 
it is characterized by dukkha; the very nature of human life is marked 
by this universal characteristic of dukkha. Human life is a conditioned 
phenomenon (sankhdra), subject to various causes and conditions. It is 
impermanent, unstable, fleeting, and devoid of any lasting self or sub- 
stance. One is unable to sustain life or to shape it purely according to 
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NOTE 6.1: TRANSLATIONS OF DUKKHA 


Trans.: there are many English translations for dukkha, including: 
‘suffering’, ‘unsatisfactoriness’, ‘stress’, ‘pain’, and ‘misery’. The Buddha 
used this word in different contexts, most notably in: 


(a) The Three Characteristics, referring to the stress and pressure 
inherent in conditioned phenomena (see Chapter 3); 


(b) the Four Noble Truths, referring to human suffering caused by 
ignorance and craving (see chapter 19); and 


(c) the three kinds of feeling (vedana), referring to ‘painful sensation’ 
(see chapter 1). 


The author here is highlighting the overlap and connection between 
these meanings, especially (a) and (b). 


one’s desires; one must conform to causes and conditions. This is dukkha 
on a more fundamental level. 


The dukkha fundamental to life can be summed up by the words 'aging' 
(jara) and ‘death’ (marana), or by the words ‘decay’ and ‘dissolution’. In 
the wake of this fundamental dukkha follows dukkha as a human feeling or 
emotion, for example: ‘suffering’, ‘distress’, ‘grief’, and ‘regret’. 


Due to the fact that life is characterized by a basic form of dukkha, for 
people to truly solve problems, bring suffering to an end, and experience 
real happiness, they must firmly abide in the truth. To begin with they 
must come to terms with the fundamental characteristic of dukkha, by 
applying wisdom in order to be free from it or to live with it at ease and 
to not create problems around it. If one is unable to reach this state, one 
should at least gain insight into this fundamental dukkha and develop a 
proper mental attitude in regard to it. One thus acknowledges and faces 
the truth with understanding. 


If people lack this stability and are unable to come to terms with the 
fundamental characteristic of dukkha, they allow it to become a hidden 
problem lying within. They then try to bury their problems and to turn 
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a blind eye to suffering. They end up deceiving themselves, and the 
problems festering in the mind intensify and increase. {326} 


People claim that they desire happiness and are averse to suffering, 
but they often create problems for themselves precisely through the 
means they use to achieve happiness. Instead of dispelling suffering and 
generating happiness, they evade suffering in order to pursue happiness. 
They do not attend to the underlying roots of suffering. Their problems 
then develop into more serious mental complexes. Instead of dispelling 
or reducing suffering, they increase and compound it, both within them- 
selves and outwards in their conflicts with society. 


For those people who attempt to cover over and conceal their suffering, 
their pursuit of happiness indicates a sense of lack, distress, anxiety, and 
unhappiness. They seek things in order to feel fulfilled or to dispel their 
agitation, yet in this search they come into conflict with others. Moral 
issues in society thus become intensified. 


By attending to suffering incorrectly, people vent their frustrations 
outwards, increasing suffering both for themselves and others. As a 
consequence, the inherent stress which is part and parcel of the con- 
ditioned nature of life is neglected rather than addressed. With their 
singular ingenuity people concoct a whole host of problems, until the 
basic predicament of life (of inherent stress) is virtually forgotten. 


People may even delude themselves by thinking that happiness results 
from turning a blind eye to suffering.’ To make matters worse, that 
inherent stress, which has been avoided, covertly incites people to search 
for and indulge in ever more passionate and restless forms of pleasure, 
depriving them of confidence and contentment. As a result, moral crises 
in society become more serious, for instance through the increase of 
competition and oppression, and suffering is exacerbated. 


As long as people are unable to come to terms with this fundamental 
aspect of life - unable to reconcile themselves to the universal character- 
istic of dukkha - they will not succeed in resolving their problems. They 
will not escape the oppression of dukkha, no matter how much pleasure 


"Trans.: ‘Ignorance is bliss’. 
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they experience, and they will not meet with true, constant happiness, 
which is intrinsically complete and fully satisfying. 


Human life involves solving problems and seeking release from suffer- 
ing. But if we do not know the correct way leading to freedom, our attemp- 
ted solutions to these problems only bring about increased suffering. The 
greater the effort, the greater the affliction, becoming an ever more 
complex cycle: a whirlpool of suffering. This state of affairs is sarnsara- 
vatta, the *wandering around' or round of rebirth, which the Buddha 
explained in the teaching of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) 
under the cycle of origination (samudaya-vàra) and the forward sequence 
(anuloma-paticcasamuppdada). There it is revealed how human suffering 
arises according to cause and effect. 


If people are able to face the truth and to understand the true nature of 
dukkha, besides being free of mental disorders that create and compound 
problems, they will be able to develop wisdom and to free their minds, 
even from the fundamental dukkha inherent to life. {327} The stress and 
pressure inherent in nature is recognized simply for what it is. It then has 
no power to create suffering in the minds of these individuals. 


Even before they have reached complete liberation, those people who 
are not deceived or obstructed by unhealthy mental complexes created 
from unresolved suffering are able to experience happiness in a full 
and satisfactory way. At the same time they have the opportunity to 
develop happiness, by accessing ever more refined, independent, spa- 
cious, replete, and pure forms of happiness, until they eventually realize 
the happiness that is completely free from suffering. Their pathway to 
happiness is unrestricted and limitless. 


When the Buddha taught Dependent Origination, he did not end 
with the origin of suffering. He also taught the cycle of cessation 
(paticcasamuppada-nirodhavara), which is the process of turning back, or 
turning away (vivatta): the end of suffering. Human suffering can be 
remedied and there are ways to achieve this. The Buddha went on to 
reveal the supreme state, in which humans are able to live noble lives, 
enjoy genuine happiness, and bring true benefit and meaning to life. They 
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become free, without having to rely on external things or to depend on 
the happiness determined by conditioned phenomena. 


Conditioned phenomena cannot sustain themselves, let alone sustain 
our happiness. Happiness dependent on external things offers no true 
support, since it is continually reliant on these things. Seeking meaning 
in this insecure form of happiness results in losing freedom and independ- 
ence. 


Although one may not fully attain the state of ‘turning away’ at first, 
to the extent that one correctly attends to problems - reducing the force 
of the origination cycle and increasing the force of the cessation cycle - 
suffering will gradually abate and one's life will be enhanced. One will be 
able to experience the pleasures of the world with wisdom, not enslaved 
to them or harmed by their fluctuating currents. Worldly pleasures 
will not be a source of trouble to oneself or others, and this healthy 
relationship to pleasure will promote wellbeing within society. 


The discussion here focuses on the cessation cycle and the end of 
suffering, which directly opposes the origination cycle with its resultant 
suffering.’ {328} 


6.2 CESSATION OF SUFFERING 


A. LONG FORMAT 


Before we can solve problems, however large or trivial these problems 
may be, we must first understand them accurately. If not, they may 
become more complex and severe. To effectively resolve life’s dilemmas 
we must understand each dilemma as well as the conditions giving rise to 
it. This is especially true when dealing with life’s fundamental problem: 
we must know suffering and the causes that bring about suffering. We 
must have an understanding of the truth, which is the essential factor for 
bringing an end to all suffering. A misunderstanding of the truth, on the 
other hand, creates problems. It results in people’s attempted solutions 


*For further information on Dependent Origination see chapter 4. 
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having an effect counter to the desired effect and further intensifying 
suffering. 


The origination cycle, i.e. the creation of suffering, begins with ignor- 
ance: 


Ignorance (avijja) — volitional activities (sankhara) > 
consciousness (vififiána) — mentality and corporeality (nama-rüpa) 
— 6 sense bases (salayatana) — contact (phassa) — feeling (vedana) 
— craving (tanha) — clinging (upadana) — becoming (bhava) > 
birth (jati) — aging and death (jaramarana), sorrow (soka), 
lamentation (parideva), pain (dukkha), grief (domanassa), and 
despair (upayasa) = origin of suffering (dukkha-samudaya). 


The reverse form of this is the cessation cycle, which begins with the 
extinguishing or absence of ignorance: 


Ignorance ceases — volitional activities cease — consciousness 
ceases — mentality and corporeality cease — 6 sense bases cease 
— contact ceases — feeling ceases — craving ceases — clinging 
ceases — becoming ceases — birth ceases — aging, death + sorrow 
... despair cease = cessation of suffering (dukkha-nirodha). (See 
Note 6.2) 


The word nirodha (cessation) does not merely mean that something 
comes to an end, but also that it cannot reappear or function in the 
future. It is prevented from arising; it is stilled or ‘detoxified’. The term 
paticcasamuppada-nirodhavara means the ending of existent suffering and 
the prevention of further suffering; a process in which suffering does not 
arise. The expression ‘ignorance ceases’ means both the end of existing 
ignorance and the non-arising of future ignorance. It refers to knowledge 
(vijja): to freedom from ignorance. {329} 


B. SHORT FORMAT 


Both the origination cycle and cessation cycle shown above are expressed 
in the long format, with all twelve constituent factors. Each cycle pro- 
ceeds in consecutive order until all factors are complete. However, these 
cycles are not always shown in this way, with the entire sequence of 
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NOTE 6.2: CYCLES OF PATICCASAMUPPADA 


Traditionally, there are four formats for outlining paticcasamuppada, both 
the samudayavara and the nirodhavara cycles: 


1. From beginning to end (the usual format): avijja — 
sankhara — vififíana — nàmarüpa — salayatana — phassa > 
vedana — tanha — upadana — bhava — jati — jaramarana + 
soka ... upayasa (e.g. S. II. 1-2). 


2. From the end to the beginning: jaramarana (dukkha) — jati 
< bhava — upddana — tanha — vedana < phassa — 
salayatana — nàmarüpa < vifihana — sankhara <— avijja 
(M. I. 261-2). 


3. From the middle to the beginning: 4 ahara — tanha — 
vedana «— phassa < salayatana — nàmarüpa < vififiana — 
sankhara «— avijja (S. II. 11-12). 


4. From the middle to the end: (salayatana — phassa) > 
vedand — (tanha) — upadana — bhava — jati — jaramarana 
+ soka ... upáyasa (M. I. 266). 


In the context of nirodhavara, the long format beginning with the cessa- 
tion of ignorance is most commonly used. When explaining nirodhavara 
in the first three formats, the complete sequence is shown (from or up 
to avijja), but in the fourth format a shorter sequence is presented, as 
will be discussed soon. 


twelve factors. In the Pali Canon there are passages where for practical 
application the Buddha presented a process observable in daily life. The 
structure of these shortened formats depends on the point at which a 
problem begins or on the aspect he wished to emphasize. 


The short format of the origination cycle begins with cognition at the 
six sense bases (ayatana) and then proceeds as an unbroken chain to aging, 
death, sorrow and despair. The initial part of the process, from ignorance 
up to the six sense bases, is omitted as its inherent influence is understood. 
The short format of the cessation cycle begins at the cessation of craving 
- after initial contact and feeling. 


Here are two examples from the Pali Canon of the origination cycle 
(short format): 
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Monks, a child grows up and his faculties mature still further; the 
youth enjoys himself provided and endowed with the five strands 
of sensual pleasure: with forms, sounds, odours, flavours, and 
tangibles that are wished for, desired, agreeable and endearing, 
connected with sensual desire, and provocative of lust. 


On seeing a form with the eye, hearing a sound with the ear, 
smelling an odour with the nose, tasting a flavour with the tongue, 
touching a tangible with the body, cognizing a mind-object with 
the mind, he is fond of it if it is pleasing; he dislikes it if it is 
displeasing. He abides with mindfulness of the body unestablished, 
with an inferior (undeveloped) mind, and he does not understand 
as it actually is deliverance of mind and deliverance by wisdom 
wherein evil, unwholesome states cease without remainder. {330} 


Engaged as he is in favouring and opposing, whatever feeling he 
feels, whether pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant, 
he is gratified by that feeling, he broods over and welcomes it, and 
submits to it. As he does so, delight (nandi; ‘infatuation’) arises 
in him. Now delight in feelings is clinging. With his clinging as 
condition, becoming arises; with becoming as condition, birth; with 
birth as condition, aging and death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair come to be. Such is the origin of this whole mass of 
suffering.’ 


M. I. 266-7. 


Bhikkhus, what is the origin of suffering? Dependent on the eye 
and form, eye-consciousness arises. The union of these three is 
contact. With contact as condition, there is feeling. With feeling 
as condition, there is craving. This is the origin of suffering. (The 
same for the ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind.) 


S. II. 72-3; S. IV. 87. 


Selecting the principal elements in the above texts the origination 
cycle can be shown as follows: 


*Trans.: this passage and several others are based with permission on Bhikkhu 
Bodhi's translations. 
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1. (Six sense bases — contact —) feeling — delight (nandi) — clinging 
— becoming — birth — aging and death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief and despair - the arising of suffering. 


2. (Six sense bases —) contact feeling — craving (tanha) = the arising 
of suffering. 


These two examples are essentially the same; they both begin with 
cognition at the sense bases. The first example presents the process up 
to the end. The second example presents the process only up to craving; 
the remainder is to be inferred. 


Now, two examples of the cessation cycle (short format): 


1. The aforementioned child has studied and practised the 
Dhamma, consisting of moral conduct and sense restraint, 
and developed concentrative absorption (jhana): On seeing 
a form with the eye ... cognizing a mind-object with the mind, 
he is not fond of it if it is pleasing; he is not annoyed with it 
if it is displeasing. He abides with mindfulness of the body 
established, with a developed, immeasurable mind, and he 
understands as it actually is deliverance of mind and deliv- 
erance by wisdom wherein those evil, unwholesome states 
cease without remainder. Having thus abandoned favouring 
and opposing, whatever feeling he feels, whether pleasant or 
painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant, he is not gratified by 
that feeling, he does not welcome it or submit to it. As he 
does not do so, delight (infatuation) in feelings ceases in him. 
With the cessation of his delight comes cessation of clinging; 
with the cessation of clinging, cessation of becoming; with the 
cessation of becoming, cessation of birth; with the cessation 
of birth - aging and death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair cease. Such is the cessation of this whole mass of 


suffering. (331) 
M. L. 270. 


2. Bhikkhus, what is the passing away of suffering? Dependent 
on the eye and form, eye-consciousness arises. The union of 


these three is contact. With contact as condition, there is 
feeling. With feeling as condition, there is craving. Because 
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that craving ceases and is extinguished without remainder, 
clinging ceases. With the cessation of clinging, becoming 
ceases. With the cessation of becoming, birth ceases. With 
the cessation of birth - old age and death, sorrow, lament- 
ation, pain, grief and despair cease. In this way the entire 
mass of suffering ceases. This is the passing away of suffering. 
(Same for the ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind.) 

S. II. 72-3; S. IV. 87. 


Based on these two texts the cessation cycle can be depicted as follows: 


1. (6 senses bases — contact —) feeling — delight (nandi) ceases > 
clinging ceases — becoming ceases — birth ceases — aging and 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and affliction cease - the 
cessation of suffering. 


2. (6 senses bases —) contact — feeling — craving (tanha); (but) crav- 
ing ceases — clinging ceases — becoming ceases — birth ceases 
— aging and death, sorrow ... affliction cease = the cessation of 
suffering. 


The first example presents all components of the short format but in 
reversed form to the origination cycle. The second example begins the 
same way as example two of the origination cycle, above. But where the 
origination cycle ends at craving, here the process changes course and 
completes the cycle of cessation. These two examples are essentially the 
same; they both demonstrate a severance of the cycle following initial 
cognition and feeling. As a result, delight or craving is prevented from 
arising and suffering ceases. 


Note that the meaning of nandi in the first passage is similar to that 
of tanhá in the second. The meaning differs only slightly, suited to the 
context of the first passage. Note also that the expression 'delight ceases' 
in example one indicates clearly that delight does not arise; there is 
no delight (infatuation). One can apply this to passage two: unlike the 
origination cycle where craving arises subsequent to initial cognition and 
feeling, craving is now uprooted; the cycle is broken and the subsequent 
factors do not arise. The cessation of suffering is accomplished. 
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Although the short formats of sarsara-vatta and vivatta do not mention 
ignorance, the notion of ignorance is integral to both the origination and 
cessation cycles. When a feeling is experienced in the origination cycle, 
craving arises as a result of not fully comprehending the truth about 
the object encountered: that it is impermanent (anicca), subject to stress 
(dukkha), and nonself (anatta), and that it cannot be truly held on to as 
one’s own. Also, a person does not know how the object is beneficial 
or harmful. He cognizes with ignorance: avijja-samphassa.* The feeling 
ensuing from such contact gives rise to craving. {332} 


In contrast, when a feeling is experienced in the cycle of cessation, 
craving does not arise, because the conditioned nature of the object is 
fully understood. With knowledge (vijja) as a basis, cognition occurs 
in a way not influenced by ignorance; contact and feeling then do not 
lead to craving. The expression 'craving ceases' implies the cessation 
of ignorance. Here, the short format indirectly points to the cessation 
of ignorance by highlighting the cessation of craving. This is analogous 
to the Buddha's concise definition of the second and third noble truths: 
craving is the cause of suffering, and the end of suffering occurs with 
the end of craving. The Buddha used this way of speaking for practical 
reasons, to illustrate the Path and its immediate benefits. 


The key feature of cessation, in both the long and short formats, is the 
breaking of the sequence. Generally, the sequence is broken at one of two 
junctures: the primary break is at ignorance and the secondary break is 
at craving. Breaking the cycle is of two types: directly at ignorance, and 
indirectly at craving. In either case, the break that is made must include 
the elimination of ignorance. 


Once the cycle is broken, the round of rebirths (sarisara-vatta) ends, the 
process of turning away (vivatta) is reached, and freedom from suffering 
is attained. A person thus vanquishes all of life's troubles and is without 
sorrow and affliction. He or she has true happiness, arriving at knowledge 
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(vijja), liberation (vimutti), purity (visuddhi), peace (santi), and Nibbana. 


This is the highest benefit that human beings can obtain, making life 
worthwhile. 


‘Literally: ‘ignorance-contact’ (S. III. 46, 96). 
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6.3 STATE OF NIBBANA 


Etymologically, Nibbana derives from the prefix ni- (‘out’, ‘without’, ‘fin- 
ished’, or ‘ended’), and vana, (‘to blow’, ‘to go’, ‘to move’, or in another 
sense a ‘restraint’). It can be used in relation to fire or burning, meaning 
extinguishing, quenching, cooling, or coolness - but not extinction. In ref- 
erence to the mind, it means peaceful, refreshed, and happy: an absence 
of agitation and anxiety? Similarly, it refers to the end of defilements: 
of greed, hatred and delusion. The commentaries and subcommentaries 
usually define Nibbana as the end of or escape from craving, which binds 
people to repeated existence. (See Note 6.3) 


When the round of rebirth (sarisaravatta) ends, freedom from rebirth 
(vivatta) takes over immediately and automatically5 One does not travel 
from a place of samsaravatta to a place of vivatta, unless one is speaking 
figuratively or comparatively. Ignorance, craving and clinging cease and 
Nibbana appears simultaneously in their place. One can say that the 
cessation of ignorance, craving and clinging is Nibbana. 


Ignorance, craving and clinging disturb the minds of unenlightened 
people (puthujjana) and conceal wisdom; they entangle the mind with 
defilements (kilesa) and distort vision. When ignorance, craving and 
clinging cease, luminous wisdom (vijja) arises. With such wisdom one sees 
all things accurately, not through the lens of one's desires. A person's 
perception, attitudes and personality change. A new knowledge and 
vision arises; things appear that one has never known, seen or conceived 


°In this context, the verb and adjective form nibbuta is most often used, e.g.: A. I. 
162, 197; A. II. 212; Sn. 153; AA. II. 259, 307; AA. III. 184; NdA. I. 199; in particular: 
DhA. I. 85; JatA. I. 60; BudA. 280. 


The words samsaravatta and vivatta are used here corresponding to the evolution 
of language; they are not the original specific terms. In the Canon, the preferred 
terms for sariisaravatta are sarnsdra (e.g. S. II. 178; A. II. 12) and vatta (e.g. S. III. 
64; S. IV. 52; Ud. 75). In later texts the two were used as a compound (e.g. Nd1. 
343; Nd2. 17). As for vivatta, it was not generally used in the Canon in this 
sense, except in the Patisambhidamagga (e.g. Ps. I. 2, 107-11.) Later, in the com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries it was frequently used (e.g. Vism. 694; VinA.: 
Pacittiyakhandam, Musavadavaggo, Padasodhammasikkhapadavannana; AA. III. 
337; VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, Silaniddesavannana, Dutiyasilapaficakavannana.) 
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NOTE 6.3: DEFINITIONS OF NIBBANA 


Analyses of the word nibbàna occur at many scriptural passages, espe- 
cially: Nd2. 33; VinA.: Parajikandam, Pathamaparajikam, Sudinnab- 
hanavaravannana; DA. II. 464; AA. II. 283; KhA. 151; ItA. I. 165; SnA. I. 253, 
299; NdA. I. 82, 104; DhsA. 409; Vism. 293-4; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Verafi- 
jakandavannana, Vinayapafifiattiyacanakatha; VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Samadhiniddesavannana, Samadhi-anisansakathavannana; CompT.: 
Abhidhammatthavibhavinitika, Paramatthadhammavannana. 


Most of these explanations are identical or similar. 


Further definitions include: 


* ‘free from the jungle’ (i.e. the tangle of impurities): A. III. 344; 
AA. III. 371; Dh. verse 283; DhA. III. 204; and 


an ‘end to the triad of dukkha’: dukkha-dukkha, viparinama-dukkha, 
and sankhara-dukkha: VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, Samadhinidde- 
savannana, Samadhi-anisansakathavannana. 


* free of ‘piercing arrows’: included in the Dhammavicarana of 
Somdet Phra Mahasamana Chao Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa 
(Mahamakuta University Press, 1958, p. 55). 


[Trans.: this introductory paragraph is found at p. 385 of the Thai 
edition.] 


of because they were concealed in the shadows or because one was preoc- 
cupied with other objects. The mind unfolds and expands immeasurably; 
it is clear, free, resplendent, peaceful, and profound. {333} When the state 
of Nibbana is reached one knows this for oneself: 


Nibbana is to be seen for oneself,’ timeless, inviting one to come 
and see, to be brought within and realized, to be experienced indi- 
vidually by the wise.? 


A. I. 158-9. 


"Alternatively, ‘realizable in this lifetime’. 


*Note that these five qualities are identical to the last five qualities of the Dhamma. 
This is consistent with the explanation that the first quality of the Dhamma 
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Ordinary people are unable to comprehend or imagine the state of 
Nibbana. When encountering new concepts people normally use previous 
knowledge as a basis for comparison, and in attempting to understand 
Nibbana they create an image that is a composite of pre-existing percep- 
tions. 


Take for example a person who has never heard of an elephant. On 
hearing the word ‘elephant’ he may think it is a foreign word or simply 
nonsense. Learning that an elephant is an animal, he may consider all 
animals, from ants to whales, irrespective of size or type. The image is 
clearer when he is told that an elephant is an enormous land animal with 
big ears, small eyes, tusks, and a trunk. 


This image may be close to reality or far from it; if he were to draw 
a picture on paper of what he sees in his mind, it may resemble some 
bizarre, mythological beast. Having never seen the real thing, he uses 
familiar perceptions to create an elaborate new image. The image will 
depend both on the accuracy of the speaker’s descriptions of the object, 
and on the listener’s stored perceptions used as components for a new 
perception. 


In the case of something utterly different from anything previously 
perceived, and thoroughly incomparable, the listener has no way to con- 
ceive of it. If he attempts to understand this thing by means of familiar 
concepts and perceptions, the only reasonable way for the speaker to 
respond is by negation. Further speculation by the listener, using stored 
perceptions for comparison, can easily lead to misunderstanding. He may 
even go so far as outright rejection, accusing the speaker of deception and 
claiming that the thing in question does not exist. {334} Such rejection, 
based on unfamiliarity and an inability to conceive of something, would 
be ungrounded. 


Nibbana is beyond everything known by ordinary people - beyond 
their sphere and range - surpassing cognition influenced by ignorance, 
craving and clinging. It is a state arrived at directly with the abandonment 


(svakkhato) is the teaching, later called pariyatti-dhamma, the Dhamma that should 


be studied. Qualities 2-6 (sanditthiko to paccattam veditabbo vififiühi) are attributes 
specific to lokuttara-dhamma, the Transcendent (Vism. 215-18). 
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of defilements, like sliding back a screen and seeing the sky. Nibbana has 
no properties similar to things known by ordinary people. But claiming 
Nibbana does not exist is incorrect. 


The following fable has been used to illustrate how the unknown is not 
necessarily the unreal: 


A fish and a turtle were close friends. The fish had spent its entire 
life in a lake, whereas the amphibious turtle knew both land and 
lake. One day the turtle returned to the lake after a walk on land. 
He told the fish how refreshing it was to walk on land, among open 
fields and a pleasant breeze. The fish listened for a while perplexed 
and thought: ‘What is walking?’ ‘What is dry land?’ ‘How can there 
be happiness without water? Certainly, it just spells death.’ 


The fish grew impatient and interrupted the turtle, seeking 
clarification. The turtle explained using earth terms; when the fish 
inquired with water terms, the turtle could only reject them. The 
turtle could not find any suitable comparisons and the fish thus 
concluded that the turtle was lying, that the story wasn’t true: dry 
land does not exist and nor do fields, pleasant breezes or 
happiness outside of water. The turtle spoke of something that 
does exist but it lay beyond the fish’s ken. Since the fish had never 
been on land it was unable to understand. 


Consider the distinct experience and perception arising from each of 
the senses. Sense impressions differ absolutely from each other and are 
not comparable: sights cannot be compared with sounds, nor can sounds 
with smells. A person blind from birth cannot understand the nature 
of green, red, orange, pink, or other characteristics of sight, using per- 
ceptual knowledge from other sense bases. Words such as ‘loud’, ‘faint’, 
‘malodorous’, ‘fragrant’, ‘sour’ or ‘sweet’ would all be inadequate. No one 
can accurately explain to a person born without the sense of smell the 
quality of fetid, fragrant, the smell of roses, citrus or jasmine. Words 
such as ‘red’, ‘blue’, ‘heavy’, ‘light’, ‘fat’, ‘thin’, ‘bitter’ and ‘salty’ would 
all be unsuitable. Human beings have five sense organs for cognizing the 
world’s properties, the sense objects (arammana). Knowledge surpassing 
the domain of mundane objects generally remains hidden. Even the five 
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recognized sense objects are known according to disparate qualities. Lack 
of familiarity or an inability to conceive of something is therefore not a 
guarantee of its non-existence. 


Soon after the Buddha's enlightenment, before proclaiming the 
Dhamma, he had this thought: 


The Dhamma?’ that I have attained is profound, difficult to see, dif- 
ficult to realize, peaceful, excellent, not accessible by reasoning, '? 
subtle, to be known by the wise. (335) 


This is followed by the verse: I should not now teach what I have 
attained with such tribulation; this Dhamma cannot be easily real- 
ized by those overcome with greed and hatred. Beings dyed in lust, 
enveloped in darkness (ignorance), will not discern that which goes 
against the current, is subtle, profound, difficult to see, refined. 


Vin. I. 5; M. I. 168. 


Despite its complexity the Buddha did make great effort to teach and 
explain the Dhamma. However, Nibbana cannot be penetrated by mere 
thought. No words or perceptions exist to accurately describe or define 
it. Conceptualizing and disputing the subject of Nibbana only leads to mis- 
understanding. The correct way is to apply the teachings so as to arrive at 
Nibbana and see it clearly for oneself. With proper determination, rather 
than being ‘inconceivable’ or ‘indescribable’, Nibbana is merely ‘difficult 
to see, difficult to realize’, as quoted by the Buddha above. 


It is worth noting the expressions the Buddha used when he spoke 
about Nibbana. The definitions of Nibbana can be summarised in the 
following four ways: 


1. By negation: those expressions marking the renunciation and 
removal of some inferior, unlovely or disadvantageous condition 
belonging to the round of rebirth (vatta). For example: Nibbana is 


?The word Dhamma here refers to Dependent Origination, Nibbana, or the Four 
Noble Truths - the essential meaning is the same. 


‘Not within the realm of reasoning’. 
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the end of greed, hatred and delusion;"! Nibbana is the cessation of becom- 
ing; Nibbana is the end of craving;? and, the end of suffering. Such 
descriptions also use terms revealing a quality directly opposite 
to an attribute of vatta. For example, Nibbana is unconditioned 
(asankhata), ageless (ajara), and deathless (amata). 


2. By synonym: those terms indicating completion or perfection. For 
example: santa (‘peaceful’), panita (‘excellent’), suddhi (‘pure’), and 
khema (‘secure’).° {336} 


3. By simile and metaphor: similes are more often used for explain- 
ing the state and traits of a person who has attained Nibbana than 
for Nibbana itself. For example, the comparison of an arahant 
to a bull, leading his herd across the river to arrive at the other 
side,!6 or to a person crossing a great ocean filled with dangers and 
reaching the shore." The Buddha claimed that it is inaccurate to 
say an arahant is reborn (‘reappears’) somewhere, or is not born; he 
compared an arahant to a fire that is extinguished because there is 


no more fuel.!? 


There are some direct similes, for example: Nibbana is like a 
tranquil, pleasant region; like the other shore, secure and free 
from danger;? and like a message of truth.” There are many 


1s IV. 251, 261. 
26 11.117. 
13 III. 190. 


“This last is an indirect rather than an explicit definition. See e.g. S. IV. 43; Ud. 80; 
It. 47. 


PTrans.: note also the passage from the chapter in Buddhadhamma on happiness: 
‘Finally, the highest goal of Buddhism - Nibbana - is described as a form of 
happiness, the supreme form of happiness (parama-sukha)'. M. I. 508-509; Dh. 
verse 204; (this passage is found on p. 1023 of the original Thai edition of 
Buddhadhamma). 


16M. I. 226. 

US. IV. 157, 174. 

18M. I. 486-7; S. IV. 399. 
19s, III. 108-109. 

20S, IV, 174. 

"5, IV. 195. 
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metaphors, for example: àárogya (without illness; perfect health), 
dipa (an island; freedom from danger), and lena (a cave; shelter 
from danger). In later scriptures composed by disciples there 
are metaphors referring to Nibbana as a city, e.g. puramuttamam 
(‘magnificent city’)? and nibbana-nagara (‘fortress of Nibbana’)? 
used as oratorical and literary terms. Thai idioms include ‘great 
deathless citadel’ (amatamahanagara-nirvana), and ‘crystal city’, but 
these later words are not recognized as accurate terms revealing 
the true state of Nibbana. 


4, By direct explanation: these explanations occur in only a few 
places, but they are of much interest to scholars, especially for 
those who consider Buddhism a philosophy. The varying interpret- 
ations have given rise to numerous debates. I have presented a 
selection below. 


Epithets for Nibbana are occasionally found grouped in a single pas- 
sage. Examples of all four kinds of definition are listed below, in Pali 
alphabetical order.”* 


Akanha-asukka: ‘not black, not white’ (not confined to social class 
or caste; neither good nor bad; neither pufifia nor papa). 


Akata: not made; not built. 
Akificana: nothing lingering in the mind; free from anxiety. 
Akuto-bhaya: fearless. 
Accuta: immovable; undeparting. 
Acchariya: marvellous. 
Ajara, Ajajjara: ageless; undecaying. 
Ajata: not born. 
? Ap. 530. 


?Miln.: Book IV, Atthamavaggo, no. 5: The Gift of Vessantara (dilemma 71). 


From many sources, the important ones being: S. IV. 359-73; M. I. 173; S. IV. 210; 
A. II. 247-8; Ud. 80-81. 
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Anata: not swayed; an absence of craving. 
Ananta: limitless. 

Anadana: no grasping. 

Andpara: sublime; foremost. 

Andlaya: without longing; an absence of clinging. 
Andasava: without dsava (effluents/taints). 
Anidassana: not seen with the eye; signless. 
Anitika: without calamity. 

Anuttara: unsurpassed; supreme. 

Apalokita (-na): not disintegrating; not dissolving. 
Abhaya: free of danger. 

Abbhita: ‘has not been before’; wonderful. 
Abyadhi: without disease. 

Abyapajjha: without oppression; free from dukkha. 
Abhüta: ‘not coming to be’. 

Amata: deathless. 

Amosa-dhamma: not declining; immutable. 
Asankilittha: undefiled. 

Asankuppa: unshakeable. 

Asankhata: not constructed. 

Asanhira: unshifting. 

Asoka: sorrowless. 

Arogya: without sickness; perfect health. 


Issariya: freedom; mastership. 
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Khema: security; safety. 

Tanhakkhaya: the end of craving. 

Tana: defender; protection. 

Dipa: island; refuge. 

Dukkhakkhaya: the end of suffering. 

Duddasa: difficult to see. 

Dhuva: enduring. 

Nipuna: subtle. 

Nippapafica: without obstructive defilements; without papañca. 
Nibbana: the cessation of defilements and all suffering. 
Nibbuti: cooling; the allayment of affliction. {337} 
Nirodha: cessation of suffering. 

Panita: excellent. 

Paramattha: the supreme benefit. 

Parama-sacca: the supreme truth. 

Para: the other shore; safe destination. 

Mutti: release; emancipation. 

Mokkha: salvation. 

Yogakkhema: freedom from bondage. 

Lena: sanctuary; shelter from danger. 

Vimutti: liberation; freedom. 

Vimokkha: liberation. 

Viraja: stainless. 


Viraga: the fading, cooling off, and expiration of lust. 
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Visuddhi: purity; impeccable. 

Sacca: truth. 

Santa: peaceful; still. 

Santi: peace. 

Sarana: refuge. 

Siva: highest bliss. 

Suddhi: purity. 

Sududdasa: exceedingly difficult to see. 


There are many more references and descriptions for Nibbana in the 
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scriptures containing verses by disciples and in the commentaries (e.g. 


Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga, Theragatha, Therigatha, Apadana), as well 
as in later scriptures, (e.g. Abhidhanappadipika). Examples are listed 
below: 


Akkhara: imperishable; interminable. 

Akhalita: unfaltering. 

Acala: unwavering. 

Anárammana: free from constraints; independent of sense objects. 
Anuppada: not born. 

Apavagga: without formations (sankhara); final emancipation. 
Amarana: deathless. 

Arüpa: without rüpa; formless. 

Asapatta: without enemies. 

Asambadha: unconfined; unoppressed. 


Kevala: unadulterated; inherently complete.” 


?^Kevala (Sanskrit: kaivalya) is a word expressing the ultimate goal of the Jain 
religion. In the Buddhist Pali Canon this word is not used as a direct reference to 
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Nicca: constant; certain. 

Nirupatapa: free from distress. 
Patipassaddhi: tranquillity; calm. 

Pada: place to be reached; destination. 
Para: the beyond; the ultimate. 
Pariyosána: conclusion; goal. 

Pahana: the abandonment of defilements. 


Vivatta: deliverance from the round of rebirth (vatta); without 
vatta. 


Vüpasama: stillness. (338) 


Some of these terms are very important, since they are repeatedly used 
as definitions for Nibbana, for example: asankhata, nirodha, vimutti, viraga, 
santa and santi. Other words are used infrequently. Some are used in 
only one location, others in two or three locations, so they should not 
be regarded as highly significant. They are included here to increase 
understanding. The same is true for the translations; they provide some 
sense of the meaning, but they might not give a complete flavour as they 
lack the supportive context. 


And very important, many terms were familiar to people in the specific 
time period, region, and community in which the Buddha taught, and 
the terms were associated with their personal values or religious beliefs. 
When the words were spoken, the listeners probably understood the 
meaning completely. Sometimes the Buddha used descriptive words for 
Nibbana to facilitate communication while substituting a new meaning 
in accord with Buddha-Dhamma. People outside of those time periods, 
places, and groups may not completely understand the meaning of these 
words. 


Nibbana, but rather as a name for someone who has attained Nibbana, e.g. kevali 
or kebali. In many locations, e.g.: M. II. 144; S. I. 167; A. I. 162; A. V. 16; Sn. 88. 
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An important word for describing Nibbana is asankhata (‘not construc- 
ted’). Nibbana does not exist as a result of causes or conditions. It may be 
claimed that Nibbana must arise from causes, since Nibbana is the fruit of 
magga (the Path, the Way) or of practice in accordance with the Way. This 
doubt can be answered briefly by way of analogy: if we compare practice 
for reaching Nibbana with travelling to the city of Chiang Mai, we see that 
Chiang Mai, which is the goal of the journey, is not the result of the path 
or the act of travelling. Regardless of the road or of travelling, Chiang Mai 
exists. The road and travelling are causes for reaching Chiang Mai, but not 
for Chiang Mai itself. It is the same with the Path and practice along the 
Path, which are causes for attaining Nibbana, but not for Nibbana itself.”° 


Apart from vimutti, there are many other synonyms that reveal facets 
of Nibbana, as presented earlier. Of all these synonyms, there are two 
often-used words that represent important properties: visuddhi and santi. 
Visuddhi is purity or cleanness, the absence of defilements, which tarnish 
and obscure, and refers to the ability to see things clearly. Santi is peace, 
the absence of agitation and affliction, the end of turmoil; this state of 
mind is serene, deep, cool, settled, self-reliant, able to fully experience 
the fruits of practice, and ready to be employed for action.” 


The few passages that explain the state of Nibbana explicitly are 
presented below. In some cases a story is provided in order to give the 
context for the Buddha's words: 


At one time the Buddha gave a Dhamma discourse to the bhikkhus 
concerning Nibbana. As the bhikkhus were listening intently, the Buddha 
uttered this exclamation: 


Monks, there exists that sphere (ayatana) where there is neither the 
earth, water, fire, or air elements; nor the realm of infinite space; 
nor the realm of infinite consciousness; nor the realm of nothing- 
ness; nor the realm of neither perception nor non-perception; nor 


?éThis matter is discussed in the Milindapafiha: Book IV, Sattamo vaggo, no. 8: 
Nibbànassa Atthibhavapafiho (dilemma 65). [Trans.: this paragraph is brought 
forward from pp. 341-42 of the original text.] 


"'Trans.: this paragraph is brought forward from p. 382 of the original text. 
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this world; nor the next world; nor the moon; nor the sun. I do not 
say that that sphere has going, coming, arising, staying, or passing 
away. It has neither foundation, nor movement, nor constraint 
(arammana). That is the end of suffering. 


Ud. 80-81. 


On another occasion, the Buddha gave a similar teaching to the 
bhikkhus, and uttered this verse: 


Indeed, anata (the state of not inclining towards birth; being 
without craving, i.e. Nibbana) is difficult to see. Truth (sacca) is 
not easily discerned. Having penetrated craving, and by knowing 
and seeing [the truth], there will be nothing lingering in the mind 
(nothing to cause mental anxiety).^? 


On a similar occasion: 


Monks, there is the Not-born (ajáta), Not-become (abhüta), Not- 
made (akata), Not-constructed (asankhata). If there were not the 
Not-born, Not-become, Not-made, Not-constructed, then there 
could not be known the escape here from the born, the become, the 
made and the constructed. But because there is the Not-born, Not- 
become, Not-made, Not-constructed, therefore the escape here can 
be known from the born, become, made and constructed.?? {339} 


On a similar occasion: 


Still being dependent, there is wavering. Not being dependent, 
there is no wavering. There being no wavering, there is tranquillity. 
With tranquillity, there is no favouring. With no favouring, no 
coming and going. With no coming and going, no passing away 
and arising. With no passing away and arising, there is neither this 
world, the other world, nor a between-the-two. This is the end of 
suffering.” 


?STbid, 
Ibid. 
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Another account describes the Buddha correcting the view of Brahma. 


In brief, at one time this pernicious view arose in the Brahma named Baka: 


This abode of Brahma is permanent, enduring and eternal. It is 
absolute and imperishable. This abode of Brahma is not born; it 
does not originate, age, die, or pass away. A superior salvation 
cannot be found. 


The Buddha, knowing Baka’s thought, went to him and said: 
Brahma, you have lapsed into ignorance. Therefore, you claim that 
which is impermanent as permanent, unstable as enduring, and 
uneternal as eternal ... and there being a superior salvation, you 
claim there is none. 


Then Mara possessed one of Brahma’s retinue, who spoke to the 
Buddha: Bhikkhu, bhikkhu, do not offend Brahma, do not offend 
Brahma. This is Brahma, the Great Brahma, the Lord (abhibhü), the 
Unvanquished, The All Seeing One, the Omnipotent, the Sovereign, 
the Maker, the Creator, Excellence, Providence, the Master, Father 
of those born and to be born... 


The Buddha admonished Mara, finishing with: Brahma and all his 
company and retinue are in your hands, are in your power ... but I 
have not fallen into your hands, nor am I under your power. 


When Baka maintained: I have declared the permanent as perman- 
ent, the enduring as enduring, the eternal as eternal ... the Buddha 
announced that there are many things that Brahma does not know, 
including: 


The state that can be known (vififiana), not seen with the eyes 
(anidassana);?! limitless (ananta), and all radiant (sabbato-pabha),*” 
which the solidity of earth cannot hold, the wetness of water ... the 
heat of fire ... the movement of wind cannot hold, the existence of 
beings ... the divinity of devas ... the rule of Pajapati ... the grandeur 
of Brahma... the brilliance of the Abhassara Brahmas ... the beauty 


Ibid. 
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of the Subhakinha Brahmas ... the abundance of the Vehapphala 
Brahmas cannot hold, the lordship of the Lord cannot hold, the 
characteristics of all things cannot hold. {340} 


Baka replied to this by saying that he would vanish from sight, but 
he was unable to do so. The Buddha in turn said he would vanish 
and did vanish. Brahma and his retinue could only hear his voice 
speaking: Having seen the danger in being, and seen the existence 
of those who seek non-being (vibhava), I do not praise any sort of 
being, nor cling to delight (i.e. bhava-tanha: the craving for being). 


M. I. 327-8. 


Another story tells of a bhikkhu who travelled through every realm 
until he reached the Brahma world, seeking an answer to a question: 


This bhikkhu had the following doubt: Where are the four great 
elements - earth, water, fire and air - extinguished without 
remainder? He then entered a state of concentration and visited 
the various deities, beginning with the realm of the Four Great 
Kings, to pose his question. Unable to answer him, the gods sugges- 
ted he go to progressively higher heaven realms until he arrived at 
the Brahma world. The Brahmas too could not answer but said that 
the Great Brahma, the Lord, would surely know. With a splendid 
radiance the Great Brahma revealed himself to that bhikkhu. 


The bhikkhu posed his question to the Great Brahma, who prevar- 
icated: I am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Lord, the Unvanquished, 
the All Seeing One, the Omnipotent, the Sovereign, the Maker, the 
Creator, Excellence, Providence, the Master, Father of those born 
and to be born. 


>! Another translation is ‘incomparable’. 


? Another translation is, ‘can be reached from every direction’, or ‘can be reached 
by every method’, i.e. it can be attained by every method of formal meditation 
(kammatthana). 
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The bhikkhu continued: I did not ask you if you are Brahma, Great 
Brahma, the Lord.... I asked you where the four great elements are 
extinguished without remainder. 


Brahma replied again, that he is Great Brahma, the Lord, etc. 


The bhikkhu asked again, for a third time, at which point Brahma 
took him by the arm and led him to one side, saying: Monk, these 
gods, followers of Brahma, recognize me as one for whom there is 
nothing not known, seen, experienced, or realized. Therefore, I did 
not answer in front of them. Monk, I also do not know where the 
four great elements are extinguished without remainder. It is thus 
your misdeed and mistake that you have abandoned the Blessed 
One, and come to search for an answer to this problem elsewhere. 
Go and approach the Blessed One to pose this question and accept 
whatever answer he gives. 


The bhikkhu then went to ask the Buddha, who answered: You 
should not ask: ‘Where are the four great elements - earth, water, 
fire and air - extinguished without remainder?’ You should ask: 
"Where can earth, water, fire and air find no footing? Where can 
long and short, small and large, beautiful and repulsive find no firm 
ground? Where do mentality and corporeality terminate without 
remainder?' He then explained as follows: (341) 


The state that can be known (vififiana), is not seen with the eyes 
(anidassana),? is limitless (ananta), and can be reached from every 
direction (sabbatopabha)** - here, earth, water, fire and air can find 
no footing; long and short, fine and coarse, beautiful and repulsive 
can find no firm ground; mentality and corporeality terminate 
without remainder. Because sense consciousness (vififiana) ceases, 
mentality and corporeality terminate here. 


D. I. 215-23. 


These descriptions of Nibbana have resulted in various interpretations 


and debates. Some scholars interpret the last two passages as a Buddhist 


? Alternatively, 'incomparable'. 


34 Another translation is ‘all radiant’. 
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attempt to combat Brahmanism by assimilation, by incorporating the 
Brahmanic personification of God. Note that in all these passages the 
Buddha was either teaching bhikkhus, who had a basic knowledge of 
Dhamma, or was speaking to Brahma, who is a master theoretician. I will 
not elaborate upon these details here, but remember that this disparity 
of interpretation arises because Nibbana cannot be conceived of; it must 
be known directly through spiritual practice. 


Pali words are sometimes translated differently. The word ayatana in 
the first passage, for example, can be translated as 'sphere', and some 
interpret this to mean a dwelling or place. Others interpret ayatana 
as another dimension. The term vififiana, in passages five and six, is 
considered by some to be identical with vififiana in the expressions eye- 
vififiana, ear-vififiana, etc. They thus interpret Nibbana as some form of 
consciousness, defining Nibbana as a consciousness that is not seen with 
the eyes, etc. 


In the commentaries, however, vififiana is explained in this passage to 
be a name for Nibbana - ‘the state that can be known’ - as used above.” 
We can see that in passage six the word vififiana occurs twice. The first 
vififiana refers to Nibbana, with its own distinct translation (‘the state 
that can be known’), while the latter vififíana, in the phrase 'vififiana 
ceases’, refers to the consciousness that is the condition for the arising 
of mentality and corporeality, as explained in Dependent Origination. 


We should refrain from drawing conclusions about Nibbana simply 
because an interpretation accords with our preferences and preconcep- 
tions. If we establish firm convictions about something we do not yet 
clearly know, we may be greatly deceived. Rather, we should emphasize 
those methods leading to Nibbana, along with the benefits of gradual 
liberation. This is more practical. As our spiritual practice develops, we 
will clearly see the results for ourselves. {342} 


The following quote is an affirmation by the Buddha that the realiza- 
tion of Nibbana, and other sublime states, can truly occur, when the ‘eye’ 
of wisdom opens. This is the Buddha’s conversation with the brahmin 
student Subha. The Buddha refutes the brahmin Pokkharasati's assertion 


35DA. II. 393; MA. II. 412. 
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that it is impossible for humans to experience superlative knowledge and 


vision (fianadassana): 


"Young man, suppose there were a person blind from birth who 
could not see black forms, white forms, green, yellow, red or pink 
forms. He could not see even and uneven forms, the stars, the moon 
or the sun. Were he to say that black and white forms do not exist, 
and beholders of black and white forms do not exist; that green 
forms do not exist, and beholders of green forms do not exist ... 
that the moon and sun do not exist, and beholders of the moon and 
sun do not exist; were he to say ‘I do not know or see those things, 
therefore they do not exist'; would he be speaking correctly?' 


‘Incorrectly,’ the young man replied. 


The Buddha then continued: ‘Just so, the brahmin Pokkharasati 
of the Opamafifia clan, lord of the Subhaga Grove, is blind and 
visionless. That he could know, see or realize outstanding know- 
ledge and vision, which is competent, excellent and superhuman, 


is impossible.”*° 


M. II. 201-202. 


Although we may have considered these explanations of Nibbana, if we 
have not practised and arrived at this state, we should remember that all 
ideas of Nibbana are comparable to the images the blind men formed after 
touching the elephant. The story from the Pali, in brief, is as follows: 


At one time in the city of Savatthi, a large number of religious ascetics, 
wanderers, and brahmins, of various creeds, adhered to their own beliefs 
and doctrines as the only truth, while repudiating those of others. This 
gave rise to quarrelling: ‘The truth is this way, not that way; the truth is 
not that way, it is this way.’ In response the Buddha told the following 


story: 


In former times a king of Savatthi ordered his advisors to gather all 
those men in the city who were blind from birth and present them with 
an elephant. The advisors showed one group of blind men the elephant's 


Trans.: note that Bhikkhu Bodhi uses the spelling ‘Upamafifia clan’. 
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head; to another they showed the elephant’s ear. They showed the tusks 
to another group, the trunk, the abdomen, the legs, the back, the tail, the 
tip of the tail, to each respective group, saying each time that this is an 
elephant. They then informed the king that the blind men had become 
familiar with the elephant. {343} The king went to the gathering of the 
blind and asked them, ‘Have you seen the elephant?’ They replied, ‘We 
have, Your Majesty.’ The king inquired further: ‘As you say you have seen 
an elephant, describe it to me.’ 


Those blind men who had touched the head said that an elephant is 
like a waterpot. Those who had felt the ears said an elephant is like a 
winnowing basket. Those who had touched the tusks - a ploughshare. 
Those who had touched the trunk - a plough shaft. Those who had 
touched the abdomen said an elephant is like a granary. Those who had 
touched the legs, claimed it is like a pillar. Those who touched the back - 
a mortar. Those who touched the tail - a pestle. Those who touched the 
tip of the tail said an elephant is like a broom. When this was finished, 
the blind men began to argue: ‘An elephant is this way, not that way; an 
elephant is not that way, it is this way’, to the point of brawling. 


At the end the Buddha uttered this verse: 


Indeed, some ascetics and brahmins 
cling to such views and doctrines; 
people who see only one part, 

being contentious, argue and quarrel. 


Ud. 67-8. 
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6.4 ELEMENTS OF NIBBANA 


The discussion so far has focused on Nibbana as an absolute and tran- 
scendent quality. It is possible, however, to distinguish different kinds 
of Nibbana. 


Essentially, only one Nibbana exists; it is divided into categories in 
order to describe the characteristics of persons in contact with Nibbana, 
or to describe various properties of Nibbana itself.” A widely known divi- 
sion of Nibbana from the Itivuttaka is into the two ‘elements of Nibbana’ 
(nibbana-dhatu)?? {386} 


1. Sa-upddisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana with remaining upadi (‘fuel’). 


2. Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana with no remaining ‘fuel’. 


The commentaries define the distinguishing factor here - upadi - as 
the five aggregates (pafica-khandha), in the sense that they are governed 
by impure actions or are subject to grasping.’ The definitions of these 
terms based on this interpretation are: 


1. Sa-upadisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana linked with the five aggregates, 
or Nibbana with the five aggregates still remaining. 


2. Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana free from the five aggregates.“ 


Ita, I. 164 states that ultimately Nibbana is indivisible; the division is merely 
figurative. 


It, 38; the Abhidhammatthasangaha claims this division is a causal represent- 
ation (karana-pariyaya), and presents another division, which is a qualitative 
representation: sufifiata-nibbana, animitta-nibbana, and appanihita-nibbana (Comp.: 
Rüpaparicchedo, Nibbanabhedo). 

PE g.: ItA. I. 164; SnA. II. 410; NdA. 6; PsA. I. 323; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Pathamamahasangitikathavannana; VismT.: Dutiyo Bhago, 
Dukkhaniddesakathavannana, Ekavidhadivinicchayakathavannana; CompT.: 
Rüpaparicchedavannana, Nibbanabhedavannana. 


“See Appendix 1. 
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Here is the passage where these two terms appear in the Itivuttaka: 


This was said by the Blessed and Fully Enlightened One, so I have 
heard: ‘Bhikkhus, there are these two elements of Nibbana, namely, 
Nibbana with fuel remaining and Nibbana with no fuel remaining. 


And what is the Nibbana with fuel remaining? Bhikkhus, there is 
the case of a monk who is an arahant with taints destroyed, who 
has lived the holy life, done what had to be done, laid down the 
burden, reached the true goal, destroyed the fetters of being, and 
is completely liberated through final knowledge. His five sense fac- 
ulties still remain, and owing to their being intact, he experiences 
the agreeable and the disagreeable, he feels both pleasure and pain. 
His ending of lust, hatred and delusion is termed the Nibbana with 


fuel remaining. 


And what is the Nibbana with no fuel remaining? There is the case 
of an arahant with taints destroyed ... who is completely liberated 
through final knowledge. For him, all that is felt (vedayita), not 
being delighted in (anabhinandita; ‘not being infatuated with’), 
will become cool right here. This is termed Nibbana with no fuel 
remaining. {387} 


The One with Vision, secure and free, 

Has proclaimed the dual elements of Nibbana. 

One element, present and visible (ditthadhammika), 
Is called Nibbana with fuel remaining; 

Exhausted are the taints, 

Conduits to renewed existence. 

The other, the supreme state, 

Is Nibbana with no remaining fuel; 

In which all becoming totally ceases. 


It. 38-9. 


This passage introducing the two elements describes the quality of 
association with Nibbana, that is, it describes Nibbana in connection to 
enlightened beings. It uses enlightened beings as a means to understand 
Nibbana; it does not attempt to explain Nibbana in an absolute sense. This 
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is because Nibbana is sanditthika, ‘to be seen for oneself’, and is paccattam 
tioned earlier. Therefore, this division of Nibbana does not introduce any- 
thing different or mysterious into the earlier examination of the nature 
of Nibbana. As the commentators say, Nibbana is essentially indivisible; 
the division is a didactic tool! Before looking more closely at the two 
kinds of Nibbana, let us familiarize ourselves with three important terms: 


1. Vedayita: this term stems from the same root as vedana, and in 
some cases it is used as a substitute for vedand. It refers to ‘sense 
experience’ or to ‘sense impressions’. Here, the plural is vedayitani, 
which refers to all objects that have been sensed or cognized. It is 
equivalent to what people nowadays refer to as their whole range 


of ‘experience’. 


2. Anabhinandita: this term, used above as a qualifying adjective for 
vedayita, is derived from abhinandita, which means ‘pleasing’ or 
‘delightful’. In this context abhinandita implies infatuation and a 
heart adulterated by craving, and it applies to both positive and 
negative experiences, to delight and aversion. Adding the negat- 
ing prefix an-, the meaning becomes ‘not infatuated’; in this case, 
craving does not accompany sense impressions. Sense experience 
occurs ina pure, spacious, and unobstructed way, free from fretting 
and brooding. One does not distort or deviate from direct sense 
experience, because the mind is not controlled or overwhelmed by 
greed, hatred and delusion. 


3. Ditthadhammika: literally, this word means ‘visible’ or ‘visible 
object’. In reference to time, it means ‘in the present’ or ‘in this 
life’. In reference to objects or mental states, it means ‘common’, 
‘mundane’, ‘basic’, ‘material’, or ‘exterior’. It is generally paired 
with samparayika, which literally means ‘further’ or ‘beyond’. In 
relation to time it means ‘future’, ‘later’, ‘beyond this life’, or ‘in the 
next world’. In other contexts, it means ‘transcendent’, ‘supreme’, 


‘sacred’, ‘spiritual’, or ‘internal’.** (388) 


tA, I. 164. 


“For more on ditthadhammika see Appendix 2. 
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At this point, let us look more closely at the two kinds of Nibbana: 


Sa-upddisesa-nibbanadhdatu refers to Nibbana connected to the five ag- 
gregates. It is the Nibbana of arahants as they cognize sense objects, 
pleasurable and painful, through the senses. Cognition is inextricably 
linked with the five aggregates; the five aggregates are directly involved in 
sense experience and the aggregates themselves become further objects 
of cognition.? This aspect of Nibbana highlights arahants' contact with 
the world. It focuses on the end of greed, hatred and delusion,“ which 
leads to an unobstructed experience of life. Sa-upadisesa-nibbanadhatu is 
the arahant's liberated state of mind, free from defilements. Arahants are 
not influenced by defilements and therefore sense contact does not give 
rise to craving, either as coveting or aversion. Additionally, no craving 
exists that leads to renewed existence (bhava-netti). An arahant with 
unimpaired sense faculties is thus able to receive sense impressions freely 
and with wisdom. 


This free state of mind has two facets. The first is the ability to 
receive sense impressions as pure 'feeling' (vedana), since there are no 
residual attachments or obsessions to interfere. The second is not being 
overwhelmed by experience, and thus one does not form future habits of 
attachment or infatuation. For arahants this is the ordinary, usual state 
of mind. It is immediate and accessible in every moment of sense contact. 
Therefore, it is called dittha-dhamma: visible or immediate. This type of 
Nibbana is the state of arahants while they are still alive and in contact 
with the external world. 


Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu is the Nibbana independent of the five aggre- 
gates. It is the Nibbana beyond the process of experiencing phenomena 
through the five senses, or over and above the five aggregates engaged in 
cognition. It is the Nibbana transcending mundane reality, transcending 
sense contact and experience. 


In other words, anupddisesa-nibbanadhatu is the essential nature of 
Nibbana which is revealed to arahants when experience by way of the five 


“For the five aggregates as objects of cognition, see chapter 2 on the sense faculties. 


“The end of greed, hatred and delusion is called Nibbana (S. IV. 251, 261); the 
removal of greed, hatred and delusion is an epithet for nibbana-dhatu (S. V. 8). 
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senses ceases, when cognition ceases, or when there is no involvement 
with sense contact (including input from the five senses still remaining in 
the mind). 


An arahant receives sense impressions without craving-induced 
delight (abhinandita), without the inflaming influence of greed, hatred 
and delusion. {389} Sense impressions do not linger and smoulder; they 
‘become cool’ (siti-bhavissanti); they become completely peaceful and 
‘detoxified’. And they are unable to lead to further birth or becoming. 
Arahants are capable of neutralizing any obstructive potential of sense 
experience, ‘cooling’ and mastering it. They therefore acquire the epithet 
siti-bhüta or sita, meaning ‘one who is cooled’.*° 


This state of clarity, absent of residual sense experience, is internal and 
personal. It is the state of ‘non-becoming’ or of no renewed existence. In 
this state where the five aggregates are no longer objects of awareness, 
arahants thus have Nibbana as their object; they realize Nibbana as a 
dhammayatana.** This quality can only be discussed in its relational con- 
text, by saying that ordinary mundane experience ceases. The essential 
absolute nature of Nibbana can only be seen and realized for oneself. 


An analogy for this division of Nibbana is to being shipwrecked in the 
ocean. An unenlightened person is swimming, struggling against the 
waves and currents. A person who has realized Nibbana has reached dry 
land. The arrival at land, where one is perfectly satisfied and at ease, is 
like anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu. The absence of oppression and danger, not 


5For example in the passages: ‘The Tathagata, perfectly quenched, is cool like a 
deep lake’ (Sn. 83); and ‘(One whose heart is liberated) is here and now hungerless, 
extinguished, and cooled, and abides experiencing bliss, having become holy' 
(M. I. 349, 412; M. II. 162). See also: Vin. I. 8; Vin. II. 156; D. III. 232-3; M. I. 171; S. I. 
141, 178; A. I. 138, 197; A. II. 212; A. V. 65; Sn. 101, 122. 


"5Dhammayatana (= dhammarammana) are the sixth of the six external sense objects, 
the objects that the mind is conscious of, which includes the five aggregates 
and Nibbana. Nibbana is a dhamma beyond the five aggregates, as confirmed 
by the commentarial expression for Nibbana khandha-vimutti, meaning 'free 
of the five aggregates’, i.e. unable to be classified within the five aggregates 
(PaficA. 61; see also: Comp.: Samuccayaparicchedo, Sabbasangaho; CompT.: 
Samuccayaparicchedavannana, Sabbasangahavannana). Nonetheless, Nibbana is 
included within the dhammayatana; see VbhA. 51 and chapter 2 of Buddhadhamma 
on the sense faculties. 
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being battered by the waves, being able to engage with things freely, and 
being able to move about as one wishes, is like sa-upadisesa-nibbanadhatu. 


One can also compare an unenlightened person to someone suffering a 
fever. An enlightened person is someone who has recovered from fever or 
is in perfect health. (390) Good health is inherently complete; when one is 
healthy one knows this state for oneself. The contentment, joy, ease and 
relief is purely subjective. Others observing from outside may conjecture 
on that state, but they are unable to experience it directly. This state of 
wellbeing is like anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu. The related condition, which 
affects behaviour and influences a person’s surroundings, that is, of not 
being oppressed or impeded by illness, and being able to act as one wishes, 
is like sa-updadisesa-nibbanadhatu. 


To summarize, there is only one Nibbana, but with two aspects. One 
aspect (sa-upddisesa-nibbanadhatu) focuses on the end of defilements, 
which has a bearing on the relationship to the outside world or on every- 
day life. The second (anupddisesa-nibbanadhatu) is limited to Nibbana’s 
essential nature, which is realized solely by enlightened beings. It cannot 
be fathomed by way of the five senses, and is beyond experience confined 
to the five aggregates. In other words, in sa-upadisesa-nibbanadhatu ara- 
hants have the five aggregates as the object of attention; in anupadisesa- 
nibbanadhatu arahants have Nibbana as the object of attention. 


To say anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu is Nibbana's essential nature is com- 
patible with the commentarial opinion found in the Paramatthadipani, 
which describes amatamahanibbana-dhatu (‘deathless Nibbana element’) 
as anupddisesa (‘with no remaining fuel’). It is also consistent with the 
Buddha's words: ‘Monks, there exists that sphere (ayatana), where there 
is neither the earth, water, fire, or air elements; nor the realm of infinite 
space..." Elsewhere, the commentaries and sub-commentaries point out 
that anupddisesa-nibbanadhatu is identical to anupada-parinibbana (final, 
absolute Nibbana"),*? which is the goal of Dhamma practice and comprises 
the highest realization in Buddhism. (391) 


47Ud. 80. (See the earlier discussion on Nibbana); also referred to at UdA. 151; ItA. I. 
135. 


**For more on anupada-parinibbana see Appendix 5. 
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In most cases, cognition by way of the five senses and contact with 
the external world clearly and decisively ends at death.“ With the utter 
end of sense contact at death, arahants realize the indivisible aspect 
of Nibbana, i.e. anupddisesa-nibbana. Colloquially, the term anupadisesa- 
nibbana is used as an expression for the death of an arahant. From a word 
denoting quality, anupadisesa-nibbana came to refer to an action or event. 
Wherethis word is found elsewhere in the scriptures, it refers to the death 
of the Buddha or of the arahants. 


As for the term sa-upadisesa-nibbana, in the Tipitaka it is not used to 
describe an event and is found only in this one passage of the Itivuttaka. 
There are synonyms of sa-upàádisesa-nibbàna that are used frequently.°° 


There are many passages in the Tipitaka where the term anupadisesa- 
nibbanadhátu is used alone. For example, in the Buddha’s comparison of 
the Dhammavinaya to the marvels of the ocean: 


Just as in the great ocean neither a decrease nor an increase will 
appear though rain falls into it from the sky; even so, even if many 
monks attain final Nibbana in the Nibbana element that is without 
remainder, there is no decrease or increase in the Nibbana element 
that is without remainder. 


Vin. II. 239-40; A. IV. 202-203; Ud. 55. 


The Mahaniddesa refers to anupddisesa-nibbana as anabhinibbatti- 
samaggi, meaning ‘fully prepared to not be reborn'.?! 


“The Paramatthamafijusa (VismT.: Dutiyo Bhago, Pafifiabhavananisamsanid- 
desavannana, Nirodhasamapattikathavannana) states that arahants realize a 
virtual anupddisesa-nibbana during their lives when they enter safifidvedayita- 
nirodha, called in short nirodha-samapatti (someone in nirodha-samapatti outwardly 
resembles someone who has died). See: M. I. 296, 302, 333. 


P'The use of anupadisesa-nibbàna and sa-upadisesa-nibbana to show the dual nature 
of Nibbana is found only once in the Tipitaka, as quoted above. Otherwise, one 
finds anupddisesa-puggala and sa-upadisesa-puggala, or anupddisesa-nibbana on its 
own to depict the death of an arahant (see below). Note also that the recently 
devised division of the term nibbana for the Buddha and the arahants while they 
are still alive, and the word parinibbana for the death of the Buddha and the 
arahants, is technically incorrect as it conflicts with scriptural terminology. 


5INd1. 132. 
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The accounts in the Pali Canon of the Buddha’s life frequently use the 
term anupddisesa-nibbanadhatu, each time in reference to the Buddha's 
final Nibbana at death. For example, the Buddha claimed that his com- 
plexion is particularly resplendent on two occasions, on the night of his 
enlightenment and on the day of his final Nibbana in the Nibbana element 
without remainder.” Almsfood offered to the Buddha is exceptionally 
meritorious on two occasions: the meal offered before his enlightenment 
and the meal before his final Nibbana in the Nibbana element without 
remainder? {392} 


There are further examples: the location of the Buddha's final Nibbana 
in the Nibbana element without remainder is one of the four Buddhist 
holy places.” The Buddha’s final Nibbana in the Nibbana element without 
remainder is one cause for the earth to quake? Another passage explains 
that the Buddha is called the ‘Tathagata’ because: 


Between the night in which the Buddha gains supreme enlight- 
enment and the night in which he attains the Nibbana element 
without remainder, whatever he proclaims, says, or explains is so 
and not otherwise. 


D. III. 135; It. 121-2; Nd2. 41. 


There are many other scriptural passages with a similar theme and an 
identical sequence to the teaching on the two kinds of Nibbana above. The 
only difference is that they do not distinguish these kinds of Nibbana. For 
the sake of comparison, here are some examples: 


A. When a bhikkhu has abandoned ignorance and aroused true 
knowledge, then, with the discarding of ignorance and the arising 
of true knowledge, he does not generate a meritorious volitional 


5D, II. 134. 

53D. IT. 135-6; Ud. 85. 

54D, II. 140; A. II. 120-21. 
55D. II. 108-109; A. IV. 313. 
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formation, or a demeritorious volitional formation, or an imper- 
turbable volitional formation. Since he does not generate or fash- 
ion volitional formations he does not cling to anything in the world. 
Not clinging, he is not agitated.” Not being agitated, he personally 
attains Nibbana. He understands: ‘Destroyed is birth, the holy life 
has been lived, what had to be done has been done, there is no more 
for this state of being.’ 


B. If he feels a pleasant feeling, he understands: ‘It is impermanent’; 
he understands: ‘It is not indulged in’; he understands: ‘It is not 
delighted in’ (anabhinandita). If he feels a painful feeling, he under- 
stands: ‘it is impermanent’; he understands: ‘it is not indulged 
in’; he understands: ‘it is not delighted in.’ If he feels a neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant feeling, he understands: ‘it is impermanent’; 
he understands: ‘It is not indulged in’; he understands: ‘It is not 
delighted in.’ If he feels a pleasant feeling, he feels it detached; if 
he feels a painful feeling, he feels it detached; if he feels a neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant feeling, he feels it detached. If he feels a 
feeling limited by the body (by way of the five physical sense doors), 
he understands: ‘I feel a feeling limited by the body.’ When he feels 
a feeling limited by life (by way of the mind door), he understands: 
‘I feel a feeling limited by life.’ He understands: ‘With the breakup of 
the body, following the exhaustion of life, all that is felt (vedayitani), 
not being delighted in (anabhinandita), will become cool right here 
(at the twelve sense spheres); mere bodily remains will be left.’ 


C. Suppose, bhikkhus, a person would remove a hot clay pot from 
a potter’s kiln and set it on smooth ground: its heat would be dis- 
sipated right there and the fired pot would be left. So too, when he 
feels a feeling limited to the body... limited to life ... he understands: 
‘With the breakup of the body, following the exhaustion of life, all 
that is felt, not being delighted in, will become cool right here; mere 
bodily remains will be left.’ {393} 


Paragraphs A., B. and C.: S. II. 82-3. 


*Paritassati (noun: paritassaná) has a range of meaning, including: ‘to fear’, ‘to 
tremble’, ‘to be agitated’, ‘to be anxious’, ‘to be disturbed’. 
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D. Bhikkhus, just as an oil lamp burns in dependence on the oil 
and the wick, and with the exhaustion of the oil and the wick it 
is extinguished through lack of fuel, so too, when a bhikkhu feels a 
feeling limited to the body ... limited to life ... he understands: ‘With 
the breakup of the body, following the exhaustion of life, all that is 
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felt, not being delighted in, will become cool right here. 


M. III. 244-5; S. III. 126; S. IV. 213; S. V. 319-20. 


There is, however, one passage with a varying description and analogy: 


The monk whose heart is perfectly released attains six constant 
abiding states. Seeing a form with the eye, he is neither elated nor 
depressed, but rests equanimous, mindful, and clearly comprehend- 
ing. Hearing a sound with the ear ... smelling a scent with the nose... 
tasting a savour with the tongue ... contacting a tangible object with 
the body ... cognizing mental states with the mind, he is neither 
elated nor depressed, but rests equanimous, mindful, and clearly 
comprehending.? When he feels a feeling limited by the body, he 
understands: ‘I feel a feeling limited by the body.’ When he feels a 
feeling limited by life, he understands: ‘I feel a feeling limited by 
life.’ He understands: ‘With the breakup of the body, following the 
exhaustion of life, all that is felt, not being delighted in, will become 
cool right here.’ 


Suppose that a shadow is cast by a tree. Along comes a man with an 
axe and basket, and cuts the tree at the trunk. He then digs and pulls 
out the roots, even the rootlets and root fibres. He chops that tree 
into logs, and having done so chops the logs into chips. The chips 
he dries in wind and sun, then burns them with fire and makes an 
ash-heap. The ashes he winnows in a strong wind or lets them be 


“Paragraphs B. and D. occur at M. III. 244-5; S. III. 126; S. IV. 213; S. V. 319-20, 
although paragraph B. does not contain the phrase: mere bodily remains will be 
left. The initial paragraph (A.) differs in each passage, because different ways of 
practice are being described. Following the explanation at MA. V. 57, the phrase, 
will become cool right here means an end of ‘poisonous influence’, specifically at the 
twelve sense spheres. ItA. I. 166, SA. II. 80, and AA. III. 178, however, interpret it 
as: will become cool here in this very self, meaning one does not take renewed birth. 
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carried away by a swiftly flowing river. That shadow cast by the 
tree is cut off by the root, made like a palm tree stump, made not 
to become again, of a nature not to arise again. In the same way, a 
monk whose heart is perfectly released attains six constant abiding 
states ... all that is felt, not being delighted in, will become cool right 
here.” 


A. II. 198-9. 


For a thorough understanding of the two kinds of Nibbana, let us go 


back and examine the commentarial explanations. {394} As mentioned 
earlier, the term anupadisesa-nibbana is used in the Pali Canon to describe 
an event - the death of an arahant - in particular of the Buddha. However, 
the commentaries began to use the term sa-upadisesa-nibbana to describe 
an event as well, as can be seen by comparing two passages describing the 
same event: 


Pali Canon: 


These two alms-givings are of very great fruit, of very great result, 
more fruitful and advantageous than any other. Which two? The 
one is the alms-giving after eating which the Tathagata attains 
supreme enlightenment, the other that after which he attains the 
Nibbana element without remainder at his final passing. 


D. II. 135-6; Ud. 85. 


Commentary: 


The Buddha, having eaten the almsfood offered by Sujata, 
attained the supreme enlightenment of the Nibbana element 
with remainder. Having eaten the almsfood offered by Cunda, 
he attained the Nibbana element without remainder at his final 
passing. 


DA. II. 571; UdA. 405. 


**Note that equanimity is accompanied by mindfulness and clear comprehension; 
it is not a state of foolish or absent-minded indifference. 


*?The preceding paragraph of this passage (not included above) reveals the practice 
of eradicating the defilements; the definitive results of this practice are seen in 
this lifetime. This teaching refutes that of the Jains, who claim that previous evil 
deeds which have not yet borne fruit will ripen in the next life. 
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NOTE 6.4: CONSTANT NIBBANA 


In a manner of speaking one can say that anupadisesa-nibbana is the 
state of Nibbana that is constant, both throughout an arahant's life and 
after death. Sa-upadisesa-nibbana is the ‘superficial’ state of Nibbana (as 
if overlapping), existing between the time of full enlightenment and 
death. When an arahant dies only anupadisesa-nibbana remains. This 
explanation, however, may be deviating from the practical emphasis of 
Buddha-Dhamma, veering in the direction of philosophical reasoning. 


With the development of meaning of these two terms, they were 
applied in many commentarial passages to indicate events in the life of 
the Buddha or the arahants. They are used to emphasize the realization of 
certain states, rather than the nature ofthe states themselves.?! From the 
commentarial perspective, the meaning of these two kinds of Nibbana is 
restricted. Sa-upadisesa-nibbana here refers to the extinguishing of defile- 
ments with the five aggregates remaining, to the Nibbana of an arahant 
while still alive, that is, to the attainment of arahantship. Anupadisesa- 
nibbana refers to the ending of defilements with no aggregates remaining, 
that is, to the death of an arahant. The commentators define anupadisesa- 
nibbana, in particular, by applying the principle of ‘final mind’ or ‘final 


consciousness’,” limiting the meaning to refer to an arahant's death.9 


The commentaries interpret canonical passages relating to arahants by 
distinguishing between sa-upddisesa-nibbana and anupddisesa-nibbana. For 
example, from the Canon: {395} 


Because of the utter end of craving, its remainderless fading away 
and cessation, [this is] Nibbana. For a monk who has thus been 
quenched, free from grasping, there is no renewed birth. 


Ud. 33. 


$9 See related material at: AA. III. 2, 373; SnA. I. 129; NdA. 150 (expanding on: Sn. 
12). 


*'See related material at: ItA. II. 190; SnA. I. 41, 257. For more on the meanings of 
these two terms see Appendix 1. 


For more on the ‘final mind’ see Appendix 3. 


See Appendix 1. 
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The commentaries assert that the first sentence of this passage refers 
to the Nibbana element with remainder, and the second sentence refers 
to the Nibbana element without remainder. This interpretation accords 
with the canonical passages presented earlier. 


Combining these commentarial explanations, we can summarize the 
meaning of these two kinds of Nibbana as follows: 


The Nibbana element with remainder is the end of defilement and 
craving, leading to harmless, peaceful and beneficial interaction with the 
world, and relates to awakening or arahantship. The Nibbana element 
without remainder is the end of being bound to the five aggregates, of 
mental proliferation, of birth and continued existence, and it relates to 
the end of life in the world. The Nibbana relating to the activity of the 
five sense faculties is sa-upadisesa-nibbana; the Nibbana free from the five 
sense faculties is anupddisesa-nibbana. In short, the end of defilement is sa- 
upadisesa-nibbana, the end of birth is anupadisesa-nibbana (see Note 6.4). 


The first term refers to the Nibbana of an arahant who is still alive; 
all mental impurities have been removed, but the five aggregates still 
exist. This corresponds with the term coined by the commentators: kilesa- 
parinibbàna (eradication of defilements). The second term refers to the 
Nibbana of an arahant after death, corresponding with the commentarial 
term khandha-parinibbana (release from the aggregates).9? 


In fact, the evidence in the Pali Canon shows that not much significance 
was given to these two kinds of Nibbana. What are highlighted are the 
things that can be applied to realize Nibbana clearly for oneself. Lengthy 


“UdA. 216; some supporting passages: SnA. I. 215 states that the end of nandi 
(= tanha) equals sa-upadisesa, and the end of bhava equals anupddisesa; SA. I. 21 
equates sa-upddisesa-nibbana with the end of the four anupadinnaka-khandha, 
and anupddisesa-nibbana with the end of the five upadinnaka-khandha; VismT. 
(Pathamo Bhàgo, Cha-anussatiniddesavannana, Dhammanussatikathavannana) 
equates sa-upddisesa-nibbana with arahatta-phala, and anupadisesa-nibbàna with 
Nibbana. 


*Kilesa-parinibbana: e.g. DA. II. 565; DA. III. 842, 872, 1046; MA. II. 282; SA. I. 20, 
315; SA. II. 391; AA. II. 128, 174; AA. III. 4, 373; AA. IV. 52, 116, 159, 207; SnA. I. 
365; SnA. II. 506; khandha-parinibbana: e.g. SA. I. 224; SnA. I. 364; the two terms 
appearing together: e.g. UdA. 407; DA. III. 899; MA. IV. 116; VibA. 433; VinT.: 
Pathamo Bhago, Acariyaparamparakathavannana. 
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theorizing on these two kinds of Nibbana is likely to complicate a matter 
that is actually straightforward, and may lead to students of Buddhism 
overemphasizing their importance. 


If the examination of the nature of Nibbana becomes too technical, 
there is the risk that people will form misleading conceptions. This is 
because the person presenting the explanation may not translate import- 
ant words accurately and clearly, and the person receiving the teaching 
may have limited understanding about terms or points of Dhamma. The 
misunderstanding may be reinforced by people's emotions; for example, 
one may read the technical terms above and form an impression of an 
arahant as someone heartless and indifferent. {396} 


Therefore, to prevent such misunderstandings, it is important to 
accompany the study of theoretical teachings with practical application, 
to see how theory and practice complement one another. An examination 
into the essential meaning of the theoretical teachings and their expres- 
sion as real human attributes reveals how these teachings, which may at 
first seem contradictory, are compatible and mutually supportive. 


6.5 JHANA, NIRODHA AND NIBBANA 


At this point, let us examine another way of distinguishing kinds of 
Nibbana. 


Besides stating that the attainment of jhana® is a good basis for realiz- 
ing Nibbana, the Buddha sometimes used the term jhana to imply Nibbana 
or to show related features. For example, the Buddha referred to the four 
fine-material jhanas, the four immaterial jhanas, and the 'cessation of 


perception and feeling’ (safifiavedayita-nirodha) as ‘temporary Nibbana’ 
(tadanga-nibbana; alternatively, ‘Nibbana by substitution of opposites’), 


°°A state of deep, refined concentration; ‘concentrative absorption’. 


°’These nine states as a group are called the nine anupubba-vihara (‘successive 
refined abidings’) or the nine anupubbavihara-samapatti (‘abidings to be gradually 
attained’). 
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‘visible Nibbana’ (ditthadhamma-nibbana), and ‘Nibbana to be seen by one- 
self’ (sanditthika-nibbana), respectively. Further examples of Nibbana 
being used in connection with spiritual attainments include: 


A bhikkhu, secluded from sensual pleasure, secluded from unwhole- 
some states, attains the first jhana. Even this much the Blessed 
One calls direct Nibbana by representation....° {401} Going beyond 
the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception, attaining the 
cessation of perception and feeling, by seeing with wisdom, all 
cankers are destroyed. Even this much the Blessed One calls direct, 
immediate Nibbana.” 


[A practitioner of insight meditation] understands form, feeling, 
perception, volitional formations and consciousness as imperma- 
nent, subject to stress, and subject to change. He abandons sorrow, 
lamentation, (etc.), is free from agitation and worry, and dwells hap- 
pily. He is said to be quenched in that respect (tadanga-nibbana)."! 


S. III, 43. 


When a person is overwhelmed by lust ... hatred ... and delusion, 
then he plans for his own harm, for the harm of others, for the harm 
of both; and he experiences in his mind suffering and grief. But 
when lust, hatred and delusion have been abandoned, he neither 
plans for this own harm, nor for the harm of others, not for the 
harm of both; and he does not experience in his mind suffering and 
grief. In this way, Nibbana is directly visible, timeless, inviting one 
to come and see, to be brought within and realized, to be personally 
experienced by the wise. 


A. I. 158-9. 


However, believing that the attainment of jhana is equivalent to Nibbana is wrong 
view (M. II. 228, 237); and see: D. I. 36-7; Vbh. 379-80. 


Or: ‘direct Nibbana in one respect’. 
See A. IV. 410-14, 453-5. 


"This passage does not mention the quality of ‘not-self’ (anatta). The comment- 
ators state that it refers to insight meditation (vipassana), and that the mental 
defilements cease due to the opposing spiritual factor of insight meditation. 
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The Patisambhidamagga divides nirodha, which is an important syn- 
onym for Nibbana, into five categories:” 


1. Vikkhambhana-nirodha: the suppression of the five hindrances in 
the first jhana. (In fact, all eight concentrative attainments - 
samüpatti - ie. the four fine-material and the four immaterial 
jhanas count as vikkhambhana-nirodha, because, while abiding in 
all of these states, unwholesome qualities, e.g. the hindrances, are 
temporarily stilled.) 


2. Tadanga-nirodha: the stage at which concentration (samadhi) begins 
to dispel the defilements;? wrong views are vanquished by the 
substitution of opposite qualities. This stage implies the dispelling 
of defilements through insight and the use of wisdom to examine 
the true nature of things, for example the nature of imperma- 
nence. Whatever truth is focused on, knowledge arises to eliminate 
antagonistic views and attachments. For example, seeing oneself 
or others as merely mind and body (ndma-ripa) dispels the view 
of fixed identity (sakkaya-ditthi), observing impermanence dispels 
the perception of permanence (nicca-safifia), acknowledging dukkha 
dispels the perception of unchanging happiness (sukha-safifia), and 
reflecting on selflessness dispels the perception of a fixed self (atta- 
safifia). This cessation is similar to turning on a light and dispelling 
darkness, but it is still a temporary cessation - as soon as the light 
is extinguished darkness returns. 


3. Samuccheda-nirodha: the cutting off of defilements by one who 
develops the supermundane paths (lokuttara-magga), i.e. the paths 


7?ps, II, 221; at PsA. I. 323 these items are called vikkhambhana-parinibbana, tadanga- 
parinibbana, and samuccheda-parinibbana, respectively. 


P Nibbedhabhagiya-samadhi = vipassanà-samadhi. Nibbedhabhagiya-samadhi is custom- 
arily translated as 'truth-penetrating concentration’; vipassana-samadhi means 
‘insight-accompanying concentration’ or ‘concentration applied to insight’; see: 
Vism. 88-9; VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, Kammatthanaggahananiddesavannana, 
Samadhicatukkavannana; Dutiyo Bhago, Nanadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 


Parififiadippabhedakathavannana. 
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of stream-entry (sotapatti-magga), once-returning (sakadagami- 
magga), non-returning (andgami-magga), and arahantship (arahatta- 
magga). The defilements, e.g. the ten fetters, cease irrevocably, 
never to return, like a tree that has been uprooted or shattered by 
lightening. (402) 


4. Patipassaddhi-nirodha: the utter stilling of defilements at the 
moment of supermundane fruition (lokuttara-phala): the noble 
fruition of stream-entry, once-returning, non-returning and ara- 
hantship. This is a state of profound tranquillity, due to the com- 
plete removal of mental impurity. 


5. Nissarana-nirodha: the release from defilements; an abiding 
untouched by defilement. This cessation is equivalent to 
Nibbana, also called amata-dhatu (‘deathless element’), the state of 


deliverance. 


The first two qualities, vikkhambhana- and tadanga-nirodha, are 
mundane; the remaining three are supermundane. The first four qualities 
are called Nibbana ‘indirectly’ or ‘in some respects’ (pariyaya). The 
fifth quality refers to Nibbana directly (nippariyaya), in its full and true 


meaning. 


The Patisambhidamagga divides pahāna (abandoning), viveka (seclu- 
sion), virága (dispassion), and vossagga (release) each into the five identical 
qualities as with nirodha above, with identical definitions and meanings." 
The commentaries divide vimutti (liberation) in the same way.” 


A well-known division into realizations of Nibbana is the division into 
path (magga) and fruit (phala), or into the four paths and four fruits, 
Le. sotapatti-magga, sotapatti-phala, sakadagami-magga, sakadagami-phala, 
anagami-magga, anagami-phala, arahatta-magga, and arahatta-phala. This 
division, however, is made in connection with enlightened beings, who 


will be discussed in the next chapter. At this point, let me simply remind 


"Ps. I. 26-7; Ps. II. 220-22. 


E.g.: Vism. 410; DA. II. 427; SA. III. 209; MA. IV. 168; DhA. I. 158, 433; UdA. 32; see 
also the explanations at Vism. 693-4 and VismT: Dutiyo Bhago, Nanadassanav- 
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the reader that magga and phala are not Nibbana, but rather stages or 
levels of realization. 


6.6 ANATTA AND NIBBANA 


{440} Several misunderstandings exist about Nibbana and its relationship 
to the principle of nonself (anatta). The word anatta often becomes linked 
with beliefs from other religious traditions. There are two such beliefs 
in particular: first, the theory of union with a supreme reality or being, 
for example with Brahma, God, or a higher consciousness. This theory 
propounds the inseparable dissolving into or joining of the self with a 
supreme reality. This state of union is then called nonself. 


The second belief is the resolute dedication of service to a divinity with 
no concern for oneself, with no selfish desire. A person practising this way 


is said to be ‘selfless’, and such practice is seen as identical to the anatta 
of Buddhism. 


In truth, these two beliefs are alien to the Buddhist teaching of non- 
self. As there are almost no common features, comparing them with the 
Buddhist understanding of nonself is flawed. 


Anatta in Buddhism is a characteristic of all things, a truth pertaining 
to all existence. This principle is to be investigated with wisdom and 
understood, that essentially all things are insubstantial. Things exist 
and proceed according to their own nature; they possess no core, hidden 
essence, overlapping reality, or controlling agent, which can validly be 
clung to as a self. A lucid understanding (fidna or vijja) of this leads to a 
liberated heart, which is not encumbered or enslaved by anything. This 
is liberation by way of wisdom (pafifia-vimutti). 


In this sense, anattà is not a matter of an existent self dissolving into or 
unifying with anything. 


Some people equate a union with a Supreme Being or higher con- 
sciousness with Nibbana. Putting these claims aside, even some idiomatic 
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phrases in Buddhist circles can cause confusion and lead to misunder- 
standing, for example: ‘attaining final Nibbana’”’® and ‘reaching the great 
deathless citadel of Nibbana’. Why introduce abstruse and ambiguous 
theories from other sources to make one’s understanding even more 


muddled? 


Normally, the Buddhist teachings use simple, easy to understand 
expressions when explaining Nibbana, for example: ‘the end of impurity’, 
‘the end of agitation’, and ‘a heart that is free, unrestricted, griefless, 
bright, and joyous’. These descriptions are sufficient - one need not 
merge or unify with anything. 


An arahant's heart is spacious, limitless, and perfectly free; no thought 
arises about becoming one with anything. On the contrary, it is unen- 
lightened people who conjecture on an arahant's state of mind, which 
more likely reveals their longing for certainty, fear of extinction, and 
lingering doubt. 


The equation of Nibbana with losing oneself into a supreme entity that 
involves the mind ceasing to consciously engage and entering a trance- 
like state is also false. For even in the correct practice of jhana, in which 
the mind is deeply concentrated and one-pointed, mindfulness is still 
clearly established and mental agility is enhanced; it is not a trance. The 
fourth jhana, in particular, is endowed with the attribute: ‘equanimity 
that purifies mindfulness’ (upekkh@-satiparisuddhim). And in relation to 
penetrative knowledge, descriptions of the fourth jhana end with this 
passage: 


With mind concentrated, purified and cleansed, unblemished, 
free from impurities, malleable, workable, established, and hav- 
ing gained imperturbability one directs and inclines one’s mind 
towards knowing and seeing." 


D. I. 76. 


"See Appendix 4. 


"This passage occurrs frequently in almost every volume of the Tipitaka; for an 
explanation see: Vbh. 261, Vism. 167-8. 
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There is a general criterion one can use in light of this discussion. 
Regardless of how deeply absorbed the mind is in an exalted state, or 
to what level it has merged with a supreme truth, as long as the mental 
impurities have not been eradicated by wisdom, which discerns condi- 
tionality and the true nature of the world, that is, as long as one has not 
reached ‘deliverance by wisdom’ (pafifia-vimutti), one can not yet claim 
to have attained Nibbana. Without this deliverance, the profound and 
absorptive states remain confined to psychic or concentrative achieve- 
ments, and the release from the clutches of defilement is merely a tem- 
porary suppression or abeyance, lasting only so long as the force of mind 
can be maintained. 


The principle of selfless or altruistic conduct is also not the same as 
anatta. There is a similarity, in that a clear discernment of anattà brings 
about an end of selfishness. Indeed, selfishness is only truly uprooted 
with insight into the nature of nonself. Both understanding selflessness 
and humble submission to a deity lead to selfless conduct. The similarity 
extends this far. (441) The first is a wise investigation of truth leading 
to liberation. The second is an application of faith, leading to intense 
devotion to the object of that faith, not distracted by personal concerns. 
We may then ask the question: Which of these practices is a temporary 
self-abandonment, and which an utter and complete removal of self- 
preoccupation? 


The term anattà can be applied in a practical context regarding selfless 
behaviour. Here, the term refers to the possession of mindfulness and 
clear comprehension, leading to thorough self-understanding. The mind 
is fully aware of the activity in which it is engaged, to the extent that no 
opportunity arises for concepts of a fixed identity to impinge and hijack 
the process of awareness. In this context, anattà means 'knowing the 
insubstantiality of all things’. 


Finally, it is common for contemporary Buddhists to use expressions 
relating to the self (atta) and nonself in an ethical context. For example: 
‘this person has a strong ego’, ‘deflate (or annihilate) your ego’, ‘he acts to 
boost his ego’, These colloquial expressions simply refer to a fixed belief 
in self or to an adherence to a self-image, and are used for convenience. 
They are not meant to imply an actual existing self. The common and 
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widespread use of these expressions, however, leads some people to con- 
fuse or distort the meaning of anatta, to the extent that it strays entirely 
from its original Buddhist connotation. 


6.7 VALUE AND UNIQUE ATTRIBUTES OF NIBBANA 


A. NIBBANA IS ATTAINABLE IN THIS LIFETIME 


{487} Nibbana, the highest goal of Buddhism, can be realized by people 
in this present life, when they apply effort and are endowed with the 
necessary spiritual qualities. One need not wait until the next life, as 
revealed by the dual attributes of Nibbana: sanditthiko (seen clearly by 
oneself; realizable in this life) and akdliko (not subject to time; timeless; 
immediate). The Buddha offered ways of practice for realizing Nibbana 
in this present life,” as confirmed in this passage: 


I tell you this: let a wise person come to me who is sincere, hon- 
est and straightforward, and I will instruct him, I will teach him 
Dhamma. If he practises what he is taught, then within seven years 
by realizing for himself here and now through direct knowledge he 
will enter upon and abide in that supreme goal of the holy life for 
the sake of which clansmen rightly go forth from the home life into 
homelessness. Let alone seven years - in six years, five years ...ina 


fortnight, in seven days he can achieve that goal.?? 


D. III. 55-6. 


78A, T, 158-9. Sanditthika means the same as ditthadhammika, e.g. at KhA. 124; SnA. I. 
71; see also A. III. 40 and the Anguttara sub-commentaries, referred to in the 
Mangalatthadipani (Sumanavaggo, Sihasenapatisuttadivannana). 


PE .g.: S. II. 18,115 = S. III. 164 = S. IV. 141; A. IV. 351-3, 454-5. 
Related passages at Vin. I. 9-10; M. I. 172; M. II. 44. (See the chapters in 


Buddhadhamma on cetovimutti/pafifiavimutti and satipatthana which pertain to 
realization in the present lifetime. See also D. II. 314-5; M. I. 62-3.) 
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B. NIBBANA Is ATTAINABLE BY ALL 


Every person with determination and spiritual aptitude can realize 
Nibbana. No restrictions exist concerning race, class, caste, wealth, 
gender, or whether one is a householder or monastic, as verified by the 
Buddha’s verses: 


‘The straight way’ that path is called, 
And ‘fearless’ is its destination. 

The chariot is called ‘silent,’ 

Fitted with wheels of righteousness. 


A sense of shame is its rearguard, 
Mindfulness its armour; 

I say this Dhamma vehicle, 

Has right view guiding as charioteer. 


One who has such a vehicle, 

Whether a woman or aman, 

Has, by means of this vehicle, 

Arrived at the abode of Nibbana. {488} S. 1.33. 


The Buddha permitted women to be ordained as bhikkhunis (bhikkhuni) 
despite the opposition by elements of Indian society at that time; he 
claimed that women who follow the Dhammavinaya are capable of real- 
izing supermundane states, from stream-entry to arahantship, equally as 


men.?! 


At one time, Soma Bhikkhuni was sitting at the foot of a tree 
when Mara approached, and wanting to disturb and frighten her, 
exclaimed in verse: 


That state so hard to achieve 
Which is to be attained by the seers, 
Cannot be attained by a woman 
With her two-fingered wisdom. 


3!Vin, IL. 254-5. 
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Soma Theri replied: 


What does womanhood matter at all 
When the mind is concentrated well, 
When knowledge flows on steadily, 
Seeing correctly into Dhamma. 


One to whom it might occur, 
‘Lam a woman’ or ‘I am aman’, 
Or I am anything at all, Is fit for Mara to address. 


S. I. 129; Thig. verses 60-62. 
In relation to householders and monastics the Buddha had this to say: 


I do not praise the wrong way of practice on the part either of a 
householder or one gone forth; for whether it be a householder or 
one gone forth, one who has entered on the wrong way of practice, 
by reason of his wrong way of practice, is not accomplishing the 
true way, the Dhamma that is wholesome. I praise the right way of 
practice on the part either of a householder or one gone forth; for 
whether it be a householder or one gone forth, one who has entered 
on the right way of practice, by reason of his right way of practice, 
is accomplishing the true way, the Dhamma that is wholesome. 


M. II. 197; cf. S. V. 18-19. 


I say there is no difference between a lay follower who is [thus] 
liberated in mind and a bhikkhu who has been liberated in mind 
for a hundred years, that is, the one liberation is the same as the 
other.? 


S. V. 410. 


?The Thai translated edition renders the phrase ‘the one liberation is the same 
as the other’ as ‘they are both liberated by deliverance’, since the Thai Pali 
edition reads: yadidam vimuttiya vimuttanti. The Burmese and Roman editions 
read: yadidam vimuttiyà vimuttinti. The phrase also occurs at A. III. 34, for 
which the Thai edition translates it differently. The commentaries (SA. III. 292 
and AA. III. 244 explain 'vimutti' as arahattaphala-vimutti. The scriptures from 
around the first century B.C. onwards, for example the Milindapafiha (Miln.: 
Book IV, Chatthavaggo, no. 3, Gihi-arahattapafiho, dilemma 62), assert that a 
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The Buddha frequently discussed the issue of caste, which was an 
important point of debate and controversy in India at that time. One 
example is the discussion between the Buddha and the brahmin Esukari: 


‘Master Gotama, the brahmins prescribe four types of wealth: ... 
they prescribe wandering for alms as the wealth of a brahmin ... the 
bow and the quiver as the wealth of a noble ... farming and cattle- 
breeding as the wealth ofa merchant ... the sickle and carrying-pole 
as the wealth of a worker... What does Master Gotama say about 
this?' (489] 


"Well, brahmin, has all the world authorized the brahmins to pre- 
scribe these four types of wealth?’ - ‘No, Master Gotama. - 
‘Suppose, brahmin, they were to force a cut of meat upon a poor, 
penniless, destitute man and tell him: "Good man, you must eat this 
meat and pay for it"; so too, without the consent of those [other] 
recluses and brahmins, the brahmins nevertheless prescribe these 
four types of wealth. 


‘T, brahmin, declare the noble supermundane Dhamma as a person's 
own wealth... What do you think, brahmin? Suppose a head- 
anointed noble king were to assemble here a hundred men of differ- 
ent birth and say to them: "Come, sirs, let any here who have been 
born into a noble clan or a brahmin clan or a royal clan take a fire- 
stick of teak, sal-wood, pine, sandal-wood, or pomegranate wood 
and light a fire and produce heat. And also let any who have been 
born into an outcast clan, a trapper clan, a wicker workers' clan, a 
cartwrights' clan, or a scavengers' clan take a fire-stick made from 
a dog's drinking trough, from a pig's trough, from a dying vat, or 
from castor-oil wood and light a fire and produce heat." 


"What do you think, brahmin? When a fire is lit and heat is produced 
by someone in the first group, would that fire have a flame, a colour, 


layperson realizing arahantship must take higher ordination (upasampada) on 
that very day or else attain parinibbana. On the question of why an enlightened 
householder would take ordination, see Miln: Book IV, Chatthavaggo, no. 9, 
Gihipabbajitasammapatipattipafiho (dilemma 54). 
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and a radiance, and would it be possible to use it for the purposes 
of fire, while when a fire is lit and heat is produced by someone of 
the second group, that fire would have no flame, no colour, and no 
radiance, and it would not be possible to use it for the purposes of 
fire?’ 


‘No, Master Gotama... For all fire has a flame, a colour, and a 
radiance, and it is possible to use all fire for the purposes of fire.’ 


‘So too, brahmin, if anyone from a clan of nobles goes forth from 
the home life into homelessness, and relying on the Dhamma and 
Discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata ... holds right view, he is one 
who fulfils the wholesome qualities that are the way of deliverance. 
If anyone from a clan of brahmins goes forth ... from a clan of 
merchants ... from a clan of workers goes forth from the home 
life into homelessness, and relying on the Dhamma and Discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathagata ... holds right view, he is one who fulfils 
the wholesome qualities that are the way of deliverance.’ {490} 


Esukari Sutta: M. II. 180-84. 


C. NIBBANA Is THE HIGHEST SPIRITUAL ATTAINMENT 


Although the attainment of Nibbana is dependent on mental deliverance 
(cetovimutti), that is, it relies on a particular achievement of jhana, and 
this achievement has a bearing on the everyday life of enlightened beings, 
Nibbana is distinct from jhana. Nibbana is a release even from these 
psychic achievements and is accessible when one is able to transcend 
them. There are some unique aspects to the attainment of Nibbana: 


The realization of Nibbana is decisive, final and irreversible. In regard 
to moral conduct, for example, true spontaneous selflessness arises. This 
selfless conduct stems from eradication by wisdom of selfish hankering, 
to the point that all self-obsession is abolished. 


As this selflessness arises naturally and of its own accord, it is not the 
result of willpower or force; one need not seize one opinion or habit in 


order to let go of another. One need not hold up some ideal, sacrifice 
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oneself to an object of faith, suppress one's passions by calm or insight, 
or get absorbed in jhana. 


No matter how lofty a person's mental achievements, one must see into 
their causal nature and let go of attachment to these achievements before 
realization of Nibbana is possible. 


This letting go ultimately supports, consolidates, and perfects further 
spiritual development, even for enlightened beings. 


For example, such beings can benefit from proficiency in jhána in order 
to abide in a state of ease and happiness (ditthadhamma-sukhavihara) when 
they are not engaged in other activities. If originally they accessed the 
eight levels of jhana, with the realization as a non-returner or an arahant, 


they may achieve ‘cessation of perception and feeling’ (safifidvedayita- 
nirodha). 


Some spiritual accomplishments can suspend defilements and suffer- 
ing for a long period, but not yet irrevocably. The defilements and 
suffering can return, and therefore these heightened mental states are 
temporary; they are a means to suppress other conditions or to engage 
the mind in something else. The realization of Nibbana, however, puts 
an absolute end to suffering and mental impurities. And through this 
realization, only harmful conditions cease, for example: greed, craving, 
anger, woe, confusion, fixed views of self, and ignorance; all goodness 


remains. 


Furthermore, the vices are automatically replaced by the exceptional 
wholesome qualities of a life guided by wisdom and compassion, which 
surpass ordinary happiness and cannot be securely accessed by other 
spiritual achievements. (491) 


Therefore, although a person who has realized Nibbana may not have 
experienced the most refined states of jhana, he or she is still superior to 
someone who has these experiences but is as yet not fully enlightened. 


The realization of Nibbana brings about a fundamental transformation 
of a person’s heart, personality, thinking process, worldview and beha- 
viour. There are two principal aspects to this mental transformation. 
The first involves knowledge, understanding, opinions, and beliefs, which 
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pertain to ignorance and wisdom. The second involves a person’s sense of 
values or relationship to desire, which pertains to craving and wholesome 
enthusiasm (chanda). 


A student who believes her teacher will criticize and punish her may 
tremble at the thought of meeting the teacher, whereas if she knows that 
the teacher is kind she will feel happy and at ease. People who see others 
as enemies and those who see others as friends will behave differently. A 
person finding a map that shows the location of a hidden diamond may 
risk his life and even kill others for that treasure, while another person 
may not give it much thought. People desiring pleasurable sights, tastes, 
fragrances, sounds, and tangible objects tend to be engrossed with these 
things. If they believe that they can truly possess these objects then their 
happiness is dependent on their acquisition. 


In contrast, fully enlightened beings understand the world as it really 
is, they see nothing that can be truly owned or controlled, they go beyond 
the search for pleasurable sensations, and they recognize how to act in 
harmony with truth. They do not yearn for sense impressions. As a 
consequence, a new understanding arises of one’s relationship to the 
world, including material possessions, other people, nature, and even 
one’s own life. One is of the world but not bound to or tarnished by it. 


This liberation and inner transformation is difficult to describe and 
therefore the scriptures explain it with similes, for example: recovering 
from an illness, sobering up, cooling down, clearing out refuse, escaping 
from a snare or chain, and crossing over an expanse of water to a safe 
haven. 


Many of these similes depict the happiness of relieving an original 
entanglement, inconvenience, confinement and struggle. The release 
from these constraints to a state of freedom and safety is Nibbana. 
Enlightened persons can move about as they please, without worrying 
about self-protection. Some of the above similes can be used for other 
spiritual achievements; the difference lies in the fact that jhana, for 
instance, provides only temporary results. {492} 


In every time period, at least a small percentage of human beings 
will seek the meaning and ultimate goal of life, beyond merely being 
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born, searching for sense pleasure, and dying. Sometimes material dif- 
ficulties or a struggle for survival will cause them to temporarily neglect 
or interrupt their search, but when circumstances permit and as long as 
doubt persists people will concern themselves with these matters. There- 
fore any creed or philosophy that merely answers to material comfort 
and does not meet people’s spiritual needs is incomplete and unable 
to offer adequate satisfaction. To use Buddhist terminology, respond- 
ing to ‘mundane welfare’ (ditthadhammikattha) alone is insufficient; one 
must also attend to ‘spiritual welfare’ (sampardayikattha) and ‘supreme 


$$ The teachings on Nibbana and other spiritual 


welfare’ (paramattha). 
achievements fulfil this requirement. Some psychic attainments, how- 
ever, although surpassing mundane phenomena, are still classified as 
subordinate, that is, one is encouraged to reach the final stage of Nibbana, 


the supreme benefit and true perfection. 


6.8 COMMON MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT NIBBANA 


A. ATTACHING TO NON-ATTACHMENT 


The origin of suffering can be identified with its two primary agents: 
ignorance (avijja) and craving (tanha). Likewise, the cessation of suffer- 
ing can be identified with two essential qualities: knowledge (vijja) and 
deliverance (vimutti). The former process may be described as ‘ignorance 
leading to attachment’, and the latter as ‘deliverance through knowledge’. 


In the former process, the link which leads to birth and becoming is 
upadana, translated as ‘grasping’, ‘clinging’, or ‘attachment’. In the latter 
process, the link which leads out of the round of rebirth (sarnsara-vatta) is 
nibbidd, translated as ‘disenchantment’ or ‘dispassion’: the end of craving 
and attachment. As a pair upddana and nibbida are polar opposites. 


Upadana stems indirectly from not knowing the true nature of things. 
This not-knowing opens the door to craving - the wish to possess and 
consume things. Craving leads to getting tied up and investing in things 
being a certain way, which is upadana. 


See Appendix 2. 
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In contrast, nibbidà springs from a thorough understanding of those 
things formerly attached to; one understands their faults and dangers, 
and one sees the harm of getting obsessed with them. This gives rise to 
disenchantment; one is no longer fascinated by these things and is willing 
to relinquish them. Disenchantment arises from knowing the true nature 
of things; this knowledge is called yathabhüta-fianadassana. {493} 


It is important to note that both the arising of disenchantment and the 
eradication of clinging are due to knowledge. With a true understanding 
of things, nibbida arises and upadana ceases automatically; it is a natural 
causal process or a state that arises following causes and conditions.? 


One sometimes hears the injunction ‘don’t be attached’, ‘let go’, or ‘all 
that is necessary is non-clinging’.® This teaching is laudable, but one 
should bear in mind that non-attachment needs to arise correctly in line 
with a natural process. If it does not, one’s practice may be incorrect and 
even harmful. The risk is that one attaches to non-attachment, which can 
have the same detrimental effects as clinging to anything else. 


Imagine that a beautifully wrapped bundle has been placed within a 
locked glass case. A man sees the bundle and is convinced that it contains 
something valuable. He is fixated on obtaining that object, but is unable 
to get at it. Later, someone whom he respects tells him that there is 
nothing of value in that bundle and that coveting it is harmful. One 
part of the man wants to believe this advice and realizes the damaging 
effects of his actions, but on a deeper level he is still convinced the bundle 
contains a treasure. He is unable to sever his longing through will-power, 
although he tries to prove to others that he has let go. His outward 
behaviour displays a disinterest for the bundle, but even if he were to 


e Yathábhüta-fiánadassana is knowledge of the severance point (i.e. at upadana), but 
it is not yet the final knowledge of vimutti-fianadassana; it is natural that nibbida 
follows the arising of yathabhüta-fianadassana (see: A. V. 3, 313); see the Buddha's 
teaching that with the fading of ignorance, knowledge arises and clinging ceases: 
M. I. 67; for how much knowledge is necessary to end grasping, see, e.g.: M. II. 
237-8. 


3A much quoted passage by the Buddha on non-attachment is: sabbe dhamma 
nalam abhinivesaya, meaning ‘nothing is worth adhering to’ or ‘nothing can be 
seized’ (M. I. 251, 254; S. IV. 50, 88); abhinivesa is a synonym of upadana (e.g.: Vbh. 
149). 
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loudly broadcast this, his heart is still bound. Moreover, in his attempt to 
show others he does not care, he may behave oddly and inappropriately. 


Later the contents of the bundle are revealed to the man and he sees 
that they are indeed worthless. Knowing this clearly for himself the 
hankering then ceases immediately. Even if he were to try and convince 
himself to desire the object he would remain disinterested. His mind is 
prepared to engage fully with other things. {494} 


The behaviour above can be compared to that of unawakened persons, 
whose desires and attachments are influenced by craving. They may 
have been told that their desired objects are essentially undesirable and 
that their attachment is potentially harmful. They may agree through 
reasoning that the desire and attachment is harmful and want to believe 
that the longed for objects are of no value, but they do not yet truly see it 
this way. Deep down the desire and attachment remains. They may seem- 
ingly be disinterested in those pleasurable things, but this disinterest 
or non-attachment is not genuine and is a form of posturing. They are 
simply conforming behaviour to an idea of non-attachment. Their non- 
attachment is a form of attachment and their actions are dictated by this 
attachment. This can result in disingenuous or eccentric behaviour. 


In contrast, when one understands the true nature of conditioned 
phenomena, that specific conditions bring about inevitable results, the 
heart is delivered and grasping ceases of its own accord. One's behaviour 
is then natural and uncontrived. {495} 


Returning to the former example of the man who desires the bundle, 
his friend may explain the entire sequence of how the bundle and its 
worthless contents were prepared. Following this reasoning the man may 
be convinced that the contents are indeed valueless. This firm conviction 
may have a strong bearing on his thoughts and actions. Although he is not 
yet completely free of desire, only a mild longing remains, quite different 
from his initial passion. This is similar to the knowledge and state of mind 
of persons who have achieved the first three stages of enlightenment, 
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from stream-enterers to non-returners - those ranked between ordinary 


people and arahants.? 


Examples from everyday life that reveal a person's true level of non- 
attachment are the emotions of worry and fear. Some people feel nervous, 
seemingly for no reason. Even scolding themselves for this feeling does 
not help. A person may be in a safe place with no cause for fear, but as 
soon as he hears the cry of a wild animal or a siren he involuntarily gets 
frightened. Rational thought alone cannot uproot these emotions - one 
must get to the heart of the matter. 


Ordinary people, without deep insight, may ask if they should practise 
non-attachment. Because the recognition of the dangers of attachment 
is beneficial, they are advised to practise in this way. They should bear in 
mind, however, that they still abide at one level of attachment and that 
it is detrimental to believe prematurely that they have attained true non- 
attachment. By acting judiciously and wisely, the harmful consequences 
of excessive and deceptive behaviour are avoided. This virtuous conduct 
and self-discipline creates a foundation for genuine non-attachment in 
the future. 


Although attaching to non-attachment is usually well-intentioned, 
there are those with ill intent who may argue that since all things are 
insubstantial and people are made up of component parts, no one exists 
in any real sense; therefore it is acceptable to harm others. This is simply 
an extreme form of attachment; they are selecting an aspect of truth to 
justify their own desires. If they were not in some way obsessed with the 
victim and had no evil intent, why would they wish to cause the person 
harm? 


*°In this context compare the Buddha's words on knowing but not yet fully awaken- 
ing, that is, having an insufficient understanding of causality and therefore not 
yet being utterly released (S. III. 160-61; M. I. 234-5). An anagami has abandoned 
sakkaya-ditthi but still retains some asmimana and a fine residue of craving. He or 
she may have abandoned self-conceptions but a latent sense of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ 
has not yet been purified (see S. II. 117-18; S. III. 127). 
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B. OVERESTIMATION 


Most people are preoccupied by material concerns. When they experi- 
ence subtle, unfamiliar spiritual events, they are easily impressed. But 
because they lack a fundamental understanding of the workings of the 
mind, they are unable to distinguish between the different experiences 
and get confused. Even skilled practitioners can have this problem. An 
analytical or reflective ability goes a long way to prevent misunderstand- 
ing and misguided effort. 


People who are fascinated with miracles and the supernatural tend 
to praise those with psychic powers and believe they have reached the 
highest spiritual goal. Likewise, someone who is keen on solitude, devel- 
ops the mind, and has tasted the joy of seclusion will often instil faith 
in others, even if he or she has not yet reached any exceptional states of 
mind. (496) 


People who have attained the fruits of serenity practice (samatha) - the 
jhànas - will appear even more impressive. They themselves may mistake 
serenity for insight, or they may overestimate their achievements and 
believe to be enlightened. They may attain the ‘joy of insight’ (vipassana- 
sukha), which is technically classified as an impurity (upakkilesa), and mis- 
take this for Nibbana. They may get carried away by the praise lavished by 
others. This is not to say that one should be suspicious or find fault, since 
it is suitable to respect those who are worthy, but one should know clearly 
what other people have to offer. This way the rewards of Dhamma practice 
for both practitioners and their admirers will not lead to ill-effects, and 
they will avoid getting stuck in extreme asceticism or another form of 
wrong practice. 


C. HAPPINESS AND READINESS FOR HAPPINESS 


Happiness is an essential ingredient for Dhamma practice. Buddhism 
encourages people to experience the different levels of happiness, in 
particular the refined happiness independent of material things, which 
provides a great benefit to practice. (Delight in sensual pleasures needs 
no encouraging as people are preoccupied enough with this already.) 
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Buddhism, does not promote attachment to any kind of happiness,? 
and is more interested in cultivating a readiness in people to experience 
happiness than in the various states of happiness themselves. When this 
state of readiness is developed, a person can choose at will from those 
levels of happiness already established. This readiness is itself an inherent 
form of happiness, which surpasses all other happiness. For realized per- 
sons, who have developed this readiness, no source of suffering remains, 
permitting them to experience all forms of happiness without causing 
harm to themselves or others. This inherent happiness is one vital feature 
of Nibbana. 


6.9 POINTS OF CONTROVERSY 


A. NIBBANA AND THE SELF 


Let us look once more at the questions about self (atta): 


* In the final analysis, does Buddhism acknowledge the existence of 
a self? 


* Does the Buddha's rejection of the five aggregates as self indicate 
that he wished us to discover a true self beyond the body/mind? 


* Is Nibbana the ultimate self? {497} 


There are several points here to bear in mind: 


All beliefs about the self or soul spring from bhava-tanha: the desire 
for eternal life. This desire incites one to seize something as stable and 
lasting, leading to suppositions, beliefs and theories on self. Initially, one 
takes the body as self, but as soon it is clear that the body cannot satisfy 
one's desire one searches for something else. When even the mind cannot 
fulfil one's desire, one goes further, grasping, for instance, to exalted 
states encountered in jhana as the true self. Some define atta in a broader 


"For non-attachment to immaterial happiness see: M. II 237; for not indulging in 
Nibbana see: M. I. 6. 
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sense than the ego, as the source of all things or an immortal spirit. But no 
matter how refined these concepts of self, they are essentially the same, 
in that they satisfy the craving for eternal life. 


The error here does not lie with the objects identified with or grasped 
onto as self. These phenomena exist according to their own nature. In 
the case that they are conditioned phenomena (sarkhata-dhamma), for 
example, they proceed according to specific causes and conditions. They 
require no self, no core, no essence to interfere with, overlap, or control 
their natural process. Any such fixed ‘self’ would create chaos and conflict 
with the insubstantial nature of things. 


The belief in such a fixed self is thus misguided and erroneous. It is 
the creation of an image or idea of something that does not in fact truly 
exist. How do people fall into this error? Its root cause is the craving 
for being (bhava-tanha; alternatively, ‘craving for becoming’), which gives 
rise to grasping (upādāna). When people identify with things by way of 
grasping, regardless of whether that object is real or purely imaginary, 
they create a distorted perception ofthat thing. This distorted perception 
then becomes an image of ‘self’, which is cherished and falsely believed 
to be real. 


Ideas of self depend on the relationship between craving and the object 
taken to be self. The self is associated with such an object, but it does 
not exist separate from the craving for being - the source of these beliefs. 
{498} 


Self-perceptions (atta-safifia), self-views (atta-ditthi), and the grasping 
that leads to repeated assertions of self (atta-vadupadana) are accumulated 
so habitually that they become deeply lodged in the mind. When these 
views are contradicted, people tend to look for a loophole and search for 
something else to call self. 


The search for a replacement is proof of the urgency in maintaining 
a self. When the original perception of self is threatened or ruled out, 
the person fears annihilation and reaches for a new concept of self. The 
basic craving for existence and self-views are still fully intact, and nothing 
essentially changes by attaching to a new object. The idea of self is merely 
expressed in a more elaborate and detailed way. One may grasp onto an 
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NOTE 6.5: NIBBANA IS NOT A SELF 


This is a very important distinction between Buddhism and religions 
that avow a soul or an eternal God. The absolute truth as presented by 
some religions and branches of theology can appear almost identical to 
that of Buddhism. The difference is that these faiths define the highest 
reality in terms of a Self or Supreme Being. 


Although adherents of these faiths may reach profound states of con- 
sciousness, they are still caught up with the latent yet insistent need for 
a self. When discussing one of these profound states, they look for an 
angle or reference to label it as self in the hope that they will continue 
to exist in some enduring, constant way, which indicates that they still 
harbour bhava-tanha. 


In Buddhism this mechanism is called the ‘master-ensnaring net’ (brahma- 

jala: ‘the net that traps Brahma’; see the Brahmajala-Sutta, D. I. 12-46). 
More important than any concept of self is the desire for self, which 
breeds all pursuit for and debates over self. 


aspect of truth in this way, but it will result in a misrepresentation of that 
truth. 


Grasping at Nibbana as self results in a distorted image of Nibbana 
that is masked by desire, indicating that one has not yet realized true 
Nibbana. (See Note 6.5.) Any viable solution to this problem is prevented 
by the inability to abandon craving. One may acknowledge that one's self- 
view is false, but deep down this idea still conflicts with craving and the 
acceptance of it is therefore not complete. When one belief is invalidated 
the tendency is to search for another belief to take its place. One may also 
swing to the opposite extreme: the theory of nihilism. 


Solving this dilemma is not a matter of identifying the true self, but 
rather correcting the very belief in self and addressing the root of the 
problem: the craving which creates ever more elaborate ideas of self. One 
must uproot self-view (atta-ditthi or attanuditthi), reject the belief in an 
enduring self or soul (atta-vada), and abandon the craving for existence 
(bhava-tanha). When this craving and grasping are abandoned, the self 
or the ideas of self in which one invests so much importance are also 
relinquished. With this relinquishment the question of self is concluded; 
one need not affix a concept of self onto something else. The self ceases 
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automatically with the destruction of this native craving.** Nothing more 
needs to be said about the self; the self becomes meaningless. 


The extreme and controversial interpretation that Buddhism rejects 
the five aggregates as self, yet claims that Nibbana is the true self, is an 
error resulting from misdirected focus. Proponents of this view pay too 
much attention to what the Buddha rejected as self, rather than how he 
rejected the self and how he rejected the attachment that gives rise to the 
self. 


The reason the Buddha chose the five aggregates as the focus in the 
Three Characteristics, asserting that they are insubstantial and not truly 
controllable, is because the aggregates are all that ordinary people are 
able to know and conceive of? They comprise all things that are gener- 
ally held to be self, including experiences in jhana. The Buddha’s rejection 
of the aggregates as self was not an encouragement to find something 
else to grasp onto. The aim of his teaching is precisely to eradicate self- 
view, self-attachment, and craving for existence, not merely to know the 
insubstantiality of the aggregates. 


If the Buddha wanted us to reject the aggregates as self in order to 
adopt something else as the true self, he would have made it amply clear 
what that is. He would not have left us guessing and disputing. {499} 


Nonself as part of the Three Characteristics is usually referred to in 
the scriptures in the phrase: All conditioned phenomena are impermanent, all 
conditioned phenomena are dukkha, all things are nonself (anatta). 


This passage by the Buddha shows that anatta has a range of meaning 
broader than anicca and dukkha. The first two clauses state that all condi- 
tioned phenomena (sankhdra or sankhata-dhamma) are impermanent and 
subject to stress, whereas the third clause states that all ‘dhammas’ - all 
things - both conditioned phenomena and the Unconditioned (sankhata- 
dhamma and asankhata-dhamma, or sankhara and visankhàra), are nonself. 


80n the apparent contradiction between intentional action (kamma) and nonself 
(anatta) see chapter 5 on kamma, especially the Buddha's statements quoted there. 


®°The 12 sense spheres (dyatana) are also frequent topics of analysis in this context. 
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And the following passage in the Parivara of the Vinaya Pitaka clearly 
reiterates that Nibbana is included in the clause ‘all things are nonself’: 
All formations are impermanent, dukkha, and nonself; Nibbana and designations 
are nonself.”° 


Although evidence shows that the Parivara is a later text in the 
Tipitaka, one must concede that this is a consensus from early, pre- 
commentarial Buddhism. In any case, although such text material exists 
one ought to define anattà with caution. 


Even the Buddha showed caution when discussing attá/anattà. His 
approach can be summarized as follows: firstly, when the listener had an 
adequate basis of understanding, the Buddha would explain the nature of 
the object held to be self and the grasping that needs to be abandoned, 
as can be seen in his references to the five aggregates and twelve sense 
bases in the teaching of the Three Characteristics. Secondly, if someone 
asked him the isolated metaphysical question whether the self exists or 
does not exist, the Buddha remained silent and would not answer: 


At one time the wanderer Vacchagotta approached the Buddha and 
asked: Is therea self? The Buddha was silent. Vacchagotta resumed: 
Then, is there no self? The Buddha remained silent. Vacchagotta 
then rose from his seat and departed. Later, Ven. Ananda said to 
the Buddha: Why is it that when the Blessed One was questioned 
by the wanderer, he did not answer? The Buddha replied: If I had 
answered, ‘There is a self’, this would have been siding with those 
who are eternalists. If I had answered, ‘There is no self’, this would 
have been siding with those who are annihilationists."! {500} 


S. IV. 400. 


In the first manner of teaching about nonself stated above, the Buddha 
points out how the things a person identifies with as self cannot be held 


Vin. VI, 86. 


?'Tf the Buddha had answered, ‘There is a self’, this would have been inconsistent 
with the arising of the knowledge that ‘all things are nonself’. If he had answered, 
"There is no self’, Vacchagotta, already confused, would have fallen into even 
greater confusion, thinking, 'It seems that the self I formerly had no longer 
exists.’ 
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in any real way. When a person recognizes this misapprehension, the 
dangers of grasping and the advantages of letting go become apparent. 
One understands the meaning of freedom and knows how to conduct one- 
self appropriately in the world, living with purpose rather than drifting 
aimlessly and allowing craving to develop into a more serious mental 
complex. By gaining understanding, a practitioner removes self-views 
and reduces craving for existence. At the same time questions about self 
gradually dissolve. 


This way of explaining differs greatly from trying to answer meta- 
physical questions about the self, which spring from people’s craving 
for existence (bhava-tanha) or craving for extinction (vibhava-tanha). The 
craving is tied up with fixed views: either a variant of eternalism (sassata- 
ditthi) or of annihilationism (uccheda-ditthi). 


Answering or repudiating these kinds of questions to someone with 
fixed beliefs is risky and leads to confusion. No matter how one answers, 
the person will base his conceptions upon established beliefs. If the 
answer is consistent with his views, he will take this as confirmation of 
his specific understanding. If inconsistent, he will conclude the opposite. 
For example, if one answers that the self exists the view of a listener 
biased towards eternalism will be reinforced. If one negates the self he 
will go to the opposite extreme and interpret this as a form of annihil- 
ationism. He may then develop the misguided idea that since no self 
exists, persecution of others has no consequences; since no one acts, no 
one receives the fruits of action and therefore why should one perform 
good deeds? People form conclusions according to their cravings and 
fixed opinions; these biased conclusions inevitably result in the extreme 
views of eternalism or annihilationism, neither of which is espoused by 
Buddhism. 


Moreover, some people may develop a phobia of extinction. Some 
may conclude that Nibbana equals extinction and give up practising the 
Dhamma out of fear. Such reactions and views are extremely unfortunate. 
{501} 
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When someone asks whether things exist or do not exist, if one is 
not careful, both answers ‘they exist’ and ‘they do not exist’ may poten- 
tially cause problems, because such answers may maintain the views of 
eternalism and annihilationism. One should not answer categorically; 
instead, one should explain that those things people refer to as existing 
come into being as a result of causes and conditions. They are condi- 
tioned phenomena (sankhara; sankhata-dhamma); they exist temporarily 
or momentarily, continually arising and passing away. They arise mutu- 
ally dependent on one another (paticca-samuppanna), in the form of a 
stream or a conditioned process. 


The Buddha therefore did not answer with a simple affirmative or 
negative; he referred to the process of origination. This form of response 
aims to dispel our misconceptions of things. 


The teachings on anatta function to remove self-concepts fabricated by 
craving and wrong view. With the release of attachment, the self or self- 
concepts cease automatically. If one comprehends anatta as the common 
(i.e. unawakened) belief of ‘no self’, however, then one falls into the wrong 
view of annihilationism. 


In the Suttanipata the Buddha often characterizes enlightened beings 
as having neither atta nor niratta: having neither ‘a self’ nor ‘an absence 
of self'.?? They have no thirst for being (bhava-tanha) which hankers after 
a self, nor do they hold a view of existence (bhava-ditthi), which leads 
to a view of self (atta-ditthi) or a view of self-extinction (uccheda-ditthi). 
Another definition is that they believe neither in an ‘existing self’ nor 
an ‘expired self’: they avoid the misinterpretation of a fixed self-identity 
followed by the belief that the self has vanished. (See Note 6.6.) 


In conclusion, although the Buddha declared the truth, the truth must 
always be linked to practical application. He wished that those who 
receive his teachings apply and benefit from them. 


The way of explaining anatta by examining the objects a person iden- 
tifies with, and by examining people’s relationship to craving, intends to 


See: Sn. 154, 157, 168, 180; elucidated at: Nd1. 82, 107-8, 247, 352-3. 
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NOTE 6.6: NO DOER OF A DEED 


Note the teaching in the Visuddhimagga: 


There is no doer of a deed, or one who reaps the deed's results... For here there 
is no Creator God, no Creator of the round of births; phenomena alone flow on, 
dependent on the marriage of conditions. 


This matches the teaching in the Sammohavinodani: 
When no being can be found, there is neither substantiality nor extinction 
Vism. 602-3; VbhA. 194 


The use of expressions such as 'inflated ego' and 'destroy the ego' are 
simply idioms of speech. They are often used in the context of intensified 
levels of clinging to self. It is the clinging which should be eradicated 
rather than the self, since no self exists to eradicate. The thought of 
eradicating the self is linked to an annihilationist view. The self is 
merely a mental concept fabricated by bhava-tanha and superimposed 
on something which occurs naturally on its own. The self does not exist 
independently and therefore has no inherent reality. Furthermore, the 
term attavadupddana suggests clearly that clinging exists merely to the 
word (or idea of) ‘self’, since no real self exists to be clung to. 


Vism. 569; VismT.: Dutiyo Bhago, Parinabhuminiddesavannana, 
Tanhapaccaya-upadanapadavittharakathavannana 


free the listeners from harmful views and attachments, enabling them to 
have a liberated heart and to prosper. 


Metaphysical responses, when indulged in, add to confusion and 
deepen wrong view. The Buddha therefore remained silent when asked 
such metaphysical questions. 


Now let us turn to the specific question of whether Nibbana constitutes 
a form of self (atta), or whether Nibbana is endowed with some form of 
substantial essence that could be described as ‘self’. {502} 


First, all existing phenomena, which can be defined by the terms 
dhamma (‘thing’), sabhāva (‘existing phenomenon’), or sabhava-dhamma 
(‘natural phenomenon’), exist according to their own inherent nature. In 
respect to conditioned things (sankhara; sankhata-dhamma), they exist in 
line with their causes and conditions. Nibbana, on the other hand, is the 
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Unconditioned (visankhara; asankhata-dhamma). It also exists according 
to its own nature and is endowed with its own inherent attributes, say of 
purity and independence, as confirmed many times by the Buddha. 


As Nibbana exists according to its own nature, it is impossible for a ‘self’ 
to interfere with, rule over, control, or dictate it. If a ‘self’ - some form of 
static, ruling essence - were to exist, Nibbana would not be able to exist 
as it does. 


Second, some people who discuss these questions about Nibbana and 
its relationship to the self do not understand these terms adequately. 
They lack a scholarly clarity within themselves and cause confusion for 
others. 


Until we ourselves are awakened, we can rely on the words the Buddha 
used to describe and explain Nibbana. As for the term atta (‘self’), one 
should define it in the context of the traditional philosophical questions 
posed by others to the Buddha, rather than create one’s own definition or 
rely on ambiguous contemporary definitions of this term. 


Some people misunderstand this topic of the self versus selflessness 
(anatta), and begin to wonder, for example, whether they themselves exist 
or not. 


Ultimately, the concept of ‘self’ (atta) should be understood as the 
belief in ‘me’, in the T, in ‘him’ and ‘her’, etc., as distinct, fixed entities. 
In the Pali language, however, the term attd is also used to refer to the 
conventional sense of self, as is clearly evident in the Buddha’s teaching: 
‘One is one’s own refuge’ (atta hi attano natho; literally: ‘the self is the 
refuge of the self.) Although the teachings state that in truth there is no 
abiding, fixed essence or substantial entity, the conventional designation 
of a self is valid and useful. In the discussion of Nibbana, however, one is 
examining the true nature of phenomena, and asking the questions: Does 
Nibbana constitute a self? Is Nibbana my true self? Is the realization of 
Nibbana the attainment of one’s true self? 


Were Nibbana to be one’s true self, it would have the power to control 
and dictate things according to one’s desires. And the only things it 
would be able to direct and control are conditioned phenomena or the 
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five aggregates. Nibbana would thus pass over the threshold of the 
Unconditioned and get caught up in conditioned phenomena. Were this 
to be true, Nibbana would utterly lose its status as the Unconditioned; it 
would no longer correspond with Nibbana as described by the Buddha. It 
would no longer be Nibbana, at least not the Nibbana of the Buddha. 


Third, the claim that Nibbana is the self is necessarily connected to 
grasping and clinging.” For Nibbana to be self, there must be grasping 
(upadana). Yet this is in conflict with reality, because the realization 
of Nibbana only occurs with the end of grasping (upddana). The end 
of grasping constitutes the realization of Nibbana. The arahants who 
have realized Nibbana harbour no conception of ‘my Nibbana’, let alone 
‘Nibbana is the self’. The belief in Nibbana as the self is completely 
incompatible with Nibbana. {503} 


Fourth, if Nibbana were to exist as a separate, supreme self, it would act 
as the master and principal agent, controlling and dictating all things. In 
this sense it would be similar to Paramatman (‘Supreme Self’; ‘Primordial 
Self’), Brahma, or God, who in theistic religions is claimed to have created 
the world, rules over all human beings, and is Lord of the universe. Yet 
Nibbana is a state of purity, happiness, and independence; it is the Uncon- 
ditioned (visankhara); it does not engage in any way with conditioned 
things (sankhata-dhamma). It pertains to a completely different matter, 
toa completely different reality, which one may describe as diametrically 
opposed to the conditioned world. It is thus impossible for Nibbana to 
exist as a self. 


Fifth, the Buddhist teachings clearly state that the belief in or attach- 
ment to self is a form of mental defilement (kilesa) - a form of ‘grasping’ 
(upadana; ‘clinging’, ‘incorrect adherence’). In this context the specific 
term attavadupadana is used, translated as ‘grasping to the belief in self". 


The craving (for the self) to endure and exist eternally - bhavatanha - 
is the cause for this form of grasping. If this craving manifests by itself, 
one has not yet reached the full-blown problem. But if one steps beyond 


The customary claim ‘this is my self" (eso me atta) is usually stated in reference to 
conditioned phenomena or to the five aggregates; here it is stated in reference 
to Nibbana. 
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craving, one arrives at grasping (upadana), which lies at the crux of the 
matter being discussed here. 


Note that the specific term for this grasping does not merely refer to a 
grasping to the ‘self’ (atta), but also includes the term vada. Here, there is 
not grasping to the self, but rather grasping to the belief in self. 


In fact, no self (as a permanent, stable entity) exists. For this reason, 
strictly speaking, it is impossible to grasp onto a self, for essentially no 
such self exists. The term vada (‘belief’, ‘idea’, ‘doctrine’, ‘assertion’) is 
added here for the sake of clarity. Any attachment to the belief in self, 
including attachment to language indicating a mistaken identification 
with self, is a form of mental impurity. 


(Note that in some scriptural passages this grasping is described in a 
non-specific, general sense, for example in the statement: ‘abandon the 
self’, Here, it should be understood that what is meant is ‘abandon any 
attachment to the belief in self".) 


The grasping to a belief in self (attavadupadana) is a crucial mental 
defilement, listed among the four kinds of grasping (upddana) completely 
relinquished by fully awakened beings (arahants). Those who are free 
from any attachment to the belief in self, who do not identify with any- 
thing as a self, are, by definition, arahants. Those who realize Nibbana - 
the fully awakened arahants - do not appropriate anything as self. Even 
in regard to Nibbana itself, they do not consider it to be a self. 


Those who still grasp onto a belief in self, or who still recognize 
something to exist as ‘self’, are still tainted by defilement; they lack ‘true 
vision’; they have not yet realized Nibbana, the Unconditioned. No matter 
what these people believe to be ‘self’, even if it is Nibbana, because they 
have not directly realized Nibbana, their knowledge and vision is still 
confined to the conditioned world. Therefore, whatever concept of self 
they create, even if they identify Nibbana with the self, is still bound to 
and comprised of conditioned phenomena; they still spin around in the 
realm of the five aggregates. If they claim that Nibbana is the self, they are 
grasping onto a mental image or concept of Nibbana, and such concepts 
are ‘mental formations’ (sankhara), which are part of the five aggregates. 
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To sum up with the Buddha’s words: 


I do not see any doctrine of self that would not arouse sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair in one who clings to it.?^ {504} 


M. I. 137. 


B. WHAT HAPPENS AFTER AN ARAHANT’S DEATH? 


An inevitable question that arises in the discussion of Nibbana is: ‘What 
happens to an arahant after death?’ or: ‘Does a person who has realized 
Nibbana exist after death or not?’ In truth, this question is centred 
around self-view: the devotion to self is acting as a catalyst in posing the 
question. This attachment to self or to the label of self (attavadupadana) 
- a doctrine of self - is firmly embedded in the hearts of unenlightened 
people, supported by the thirst for being (bhava-tanha) and based on 
ignorance (avijja). The Buddha did not encourage debating this question if 
one has not eliminated ignorance and craving. He encouraged knowledge 
through application rather than conjecture. 


No matter how one responds to these inquiries, the latent root attach- 
ment to self will inevitably lead to a biased understanding. The questioner 
will incline towards a wrong view of Nibbana as either an enduring self or 
an eradication of self. It is easy for annihilationists to view Nibbana as 
extinction, because Buddhism emphasizes disentangling from the wide- 
spread belief in eternalism.” As for eternalists, when their idea of self 
is invalidated, they search for a substitute to compensate for the sense of 
void or to restore the idea of a stable self. When they encounter a teaching 
that advocates uprooting the fixed belief in self, it can seem to them that 
the self vanishes. They may then seize Nibbana as a haven for the self or 
equate Nibbana as eternal life or the Promised Land. 


Many esteemed and wise individuals who are free from almost all forms 
of attachment get caught up in these views. The escape from this net leads 


“Here, the ‘doctrine of self’ is precisely an attachment to the belief in self 
(attavadupadana). 


Note the Buddha's remark that despite annihilationism (vibhava-ditthi) being 
wrong view, it is closer to Buddhism than other views (A. V. 63). 
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to complete liberation. The Buddhist teachings admit that such freedom 
is extremely difficult to achieve and refer to this subtle attachment to 
views as ‘the Brahma-ensnaring web’ (brahma-jala): an entanglement for 


the virtuous and wise. 


As mentioned in the chapter on the Three Characteristics, an arahant 
may be referred to as one who has ‘abandoned the self’ (attafijaha). This 
expression is used for the sake of convenience, say in poetic verses, yet it 
would have been expected that the listener understood this in the sense 
of ‘abandoning an attachment to the concept of self’. {505} 


This is also the case with such expressions as ‘boost the ego’, ‘self- 
preservation’, or similar references to self, which are used for the sake 
of simplicity. The term ‘self’ here should be understood as ‘self-image’ or 
an ‘attachment to the concept of self’. 


Nibbana and the practice for Nibbana have nothing to do with des- 
troying the self because there is no self to destroy.’ It is the attach- 
ment to concepts of self that must be destroyed. One must remove the 
attachment to self-assertions, self-views and self-perceptions. Nibbana is 
the end of these misunderstandings and the end of the suffering caused 
by attachment. When the yearning for self ceases, all theories of self 
automatically lose their significance. When the attachment to self is 
uprooted, things will be seen as they truly are; there is no need for further 
speculation about self. When the craving and grasping which gives rise 
to self ceases, the matter of self vanishes of its own accord. Nibbana is 
the cessation of suffering, not the cessation of self, since there is no self 
that ceases. Reflect on the Buddha’s words: I teach only suffering and the 
end of suffering.” In order to shift the emphasis from the preoccupation 
with Nibbana and philosophical debate, the Buddha usually referred to 
Nibbana in the context of practical application or to the related benefits 
for everyday life, as demonstrated in passages of the Tipitaka. 


Westerners with an inadequate study on the subject of Nibbana tend to conclude 
that Nibbana is self-extinction, which is an annihilationist perspective. 


sS, III. 119 = S. IV. 384. 
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Rather than give lengthy explanations on the subject of what happens 
to arahants after they die, some teachings of the Buddha are included 
below for consideration. 


This teaching offers a basic understanding on the subject of self, 
presenting the two extreme views of eternalism and extinction. It also 
elucidates the meaning of bhava-tanhà and vibhava-tanha: 


Bhikkhus, both devas and humans are subjected to the hold of two 
views. Some are bogged down, some overreach, while those with 
vision see. And how, monks, are some bogged down? 


Devas and humans delight in becoming (bhava), rejoice in becom- 
ing, take pleasure in becoming. When the Dhamma is being taught 
for the cessation of becoming (bhava-nirodha), the hearts of those 
devas and humans do not leap forward, do not gain confidence, do 
not become settled, do not yield. Thus are some bogged down. 


And how, monks, do some overreach? 


Some devas and humans are afflicted, depressed, and disgusted by 
becoming. They delight in non-becoming (vibhava: extinction), 
saying: 'My good sir, with the breaking up ofthe body at death, this 
self is annihilated, destroyed, and no longer exists. This state is 
supreme, excellent and true.' Thus do some overreach. 


And how, monks, do those with vision see? 


In this case, a monk sees becoming as becoming.?? When he sees 
becoming as becoming, he practises for disenchantment (nibbida), 
dispassion (viraga), and cessation (nirodha) in regard to becoming. 
Thus do those with vision see. {506} 


Whoever sees becoming as becoming, 

And sees the state beyond becoming, 
Surrenders to the Truth, 

Through the exhaustion of lust for existence. 
With full understanding of becoming, 

One is free from craving, 
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For both existence and extinction (abhava). 
With the end of what has come to be, 
A monk comes not to further birth.” 


It. 43-4; Ps. 1. 159. 


The Buddha's repudiation of the view that consciousness leaves the 
body and takes a new birth is of particular interest in the study of rebirth. 
Although the subject of rebirth is not directly linked to Nibbana, examin- 
ing the teachings on rebirth may add to an understanding of Nibbana. 


On that occasion a wrong view had arisen in a bhikkhu named Sati, 
son of a fisherman, thus: ‘As I understand the Dhamma taught by 
the Blessed One, it is this same consciousness that runs and wanders 
through the round of rebirths, not another....' 


The bhikkhus were unable to detach him from that pernicious view, 
so they went to the Buddha and told him all that had occurred... 


(The Buddha then called the bhikkhu Sati) and asked him: ‘Sati, is 
it true that the following pernicious view has arisen in you: "AsI 
understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One, it is this same 
consciousness that runs and wanders through the round of rebirths, 
not another?" 


‘Exactly so, venerable sir...’ 


‘What is that consciousness, Sati?’ 


That is, he sees its true nature. The term for ‘becoming’ here is bhüta, meaning 
‘what has become’, ‘what exists’, or ‘what has come into being’. It shares the 
same root as bhava (‘becoming’, ‘being’). The commentaries define it as the five 
aggregates (ItA. I. 179). 


? Although the closing verses seem to complement the main passage, the com- 
mentaries render them as follows: Noble disciples, who see the true nature of the 
five aggregates and see the Path transcending the aggregates, find release in Nibbana, 
the Absolute, through the exhaustion of lust for existence. By fully understanding the 
aggregates, they are free from lust for planes of existence, both high and low. Free of the 
aggregates, they come to no further birth. (ItA. 1. 180); compare the Buddha’s words 
on the two extremes at Ud. 71-72. 
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‘Venerable sir, it is that which speaks and feels and experiences here 
and there the result of good and bad actions.’ 


‘Misguided man, to whom have you ever known me to teach the 
Dhamma in that way? In many discourses have I not stated con- 
sciousness to be dependently arisen, since without a condition 
there is no origination of consciousness? But you, misguided man, 
have misrepresented us by your wrong grasp and injured yourself 
and stored up much demerit; for this will lead to your harm and 
suffering for a long time.’ 


Then the Blessed One addressed the bhikkhus thus: ‘Bhikkhus, con- 
sciousness is reckoned by the particular condition dependent upon 
which it arises. When consciousness arises dependent on the eye 
and forms, it is reckoned as eye-consciousness; when consciousness 
arises dependent on the ear and sounds, it is reckoned as ear- 
consciousness; when consciousness arises dependent on the nose 
and odours, it is reckoned as nose-consciousness; when conscious- 
ness arises dependent on the tongue and flavours, it is reckoned 
as tongue-consciousness; when consciousness arises dependent on 
the body and tangibles, it is reckoned as body-consciousness; when 
consciousness arises dependent on the mind and mind-objects, it 
is reckoned as mind-consciousness. Just as fire is reckoned by the 
particular condition dependent on which it burns ... it is reckoned 
as a log fire ... a woodchip fire ... a grass fire ... a cowdung fire ... a 
chaff fire ... a rubbish fire.... {507} 


Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta: M. I. 256-60. 


This teaching corrects the misguided view that arahants are annihil- 
ated after death: 


On one occasion the following wrong view had arisen in a bhikkhu 
named Yamaka: ‘As I understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed 
One, a bhikkhu whose taints are destroyed is annihilated and per- 
ishes with the breakup of the body and does not exist after death.’ 
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A number of bhikkhus unsuccessfully tried to rid him of this wrong 
view. They therefore asked the Ven. Sariputta for assistance. Sari- 
putta approached Yamaka and conducted the following conversa- 
tion: 


‘Is it true, friend Yamaka, that such a pernicious view as this has 
arisen in you: "As I understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed 
One, a bhikkhu whose taints are destroyed is annihilated and per- 
ishes with the breakup of the body and does not exist after death"?' 


‘Exactly so, friend.’ 


‘What do you think, friend Yamaka, is form permanent or imperma- 


nent?” 
‘Impermanent, friend.’ 


‘Is feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness 


permanent or impermanent?' 
‘Impermanent, friend.’ 


‘Therefore, any kind of form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional 
formations ... consciousness whatsoever, whether past, future, or 
present, internal or external, gross or subtle, inferior or superior, 
far or near ... should be seen as it really is with correct wisdom thus: 
"This is not mine, this I am not, this is not my self.” Seeing thus, 
[one’s mind] is liberated.... 


‘What do you think, friend Yamaka, do you regard form as the 
Tathagata?’!° ‘No, friend.’ 


‘Do you regard feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... con- 
sciousness as the Tathagata?’ ‘No, friend.’ 


‘What do you think, friend Yamaka, do you regard the Tathagata as 
in form?’ ‘No, friend.’ 


‘Do you regard the Tathagata as apart from form?’ ‘No, friend.’ 
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‘Do you regard the Tathagata as in feeling ... apart from feeling ... as 
in perception ... apart from perception ... as in volitional formations 
.. as apart from volitional formations ... as in consciousness ... as 
apart from consciousness?’ ‘No, friend.’ 


‘What do you think, friend Yamaka, do you regard form, feeling, per- 
ception, volitional formations and consciousness [taken together] 
as the Tathagata?’ ‘No, friend.’ 


‘What do you think, friend Yamaka, do you regard the Tathagata 
as one who is without form, without feeling, without perception, 
without volitional formations, without consciousness?’ {508} 


‘No, friend.’ 


‘But friend, when the Tathagata is not apprehended by you as real 
and actual here in this very life, is it fitting for you to declare: “As 
I understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One, a bhikkhu 
whose taints are destroyed is annihilated and perishes with the 
breakup of the body and does not exist after death”? 


‘Formerly, friend Sariputta, when I was ignorant, I did hold that 
pernicious view, but now that I have heard this Dhamma teaching 
of the Venerable Sariputta I have abandoned that pernicious view 
and have made the breakthrough to the Dhamma.’ 


‘If, friend Yamaka, people were to ask you: “Friend Yamaka, when 
a bhikkhu is an arahant, one whose taints are destroyed, what 
happens to him with the breakup of the body, after death?” - being 
asked thus, what would you answer?’ 


‘If they were to ask me this, friend, I would answer thus: “Friends, 
form is impermanent; what is impermanent is dukkha; what is 
dukkha has ceased and passed away. Feeling ... perception ... voli- 
tional formations ... consciousness is impermanent; what is imper- 
manent is dukkha; what is dukkha has ceased and passed away.” 
Being asked thus, friend, I would answer in such a way.’ 


‘Good, good, friend Yamaka.''?! 


S. III. 109-112. 
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In this teaching the Buddha, while conversing with the wanderer Vac- 
chagotta, compares the death of an arahant with the extinguishing of a 
fire: 


‘When a bhikkhu’s mind is liberated thus, Master Gotama, where 
does he reappear [after death]? 


‘The term “reappears” does not apply," Vaccha.’ 

‘Then he does not reappear, Master Gotama?’ 

‘The term “does not reappear” does not apply, Vaccha.’ 

‘Then he both reappears and does not reappear, Master Gotama?' 


‘The term “both reappears and does not reappear” does not apply, 
Vaccha.' 


"Then he neither reappears nor does not reappear, Master Gotama?' 


‘The term “neither reappears nor does not reappear” does not apply, 
Vaccha.’ 


‘Here I have fallen into bewilderment, Master Gotama, here I have 
fallen into confusion, and the measure of confidence I had gained 
through previous conversation with Master Gotama has now disap- 
peared.’ {509} 


‘It is enough to cause you bewilderment, Vaccha, enough to cause 
you confusion. For this Dhamma, Vaccha, is profound, hard to 
see and hard to understand, peaceful and sublime, unattainable by 
mere reasoning, subtle, to be experienced by the wise. It is hard for 
you to understand it when you hold another view, accept another 
teaching, approve of another teaching, pursue a different training, 
and follow a different teacher. So I shall question you about this in 
return, Vaccha. Answer as you choose. 


10°The commentaries interpret the term tathágata here as meaning a being or person 
(SA. II. 310). 


"This dialogue is followed by a lengthy simile. 
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‘What do you think, Vaccha? Suppose a fire were burning before 
you. Would you know: “This fire is burning before me?’” 


‘I would, Master Gotama.’ 


If someone were to ask you, Vaccha: “What does this fire burning 
before you burn in dependence on?” - being asked thus, what 
would you answer?’ 


‘Being asked thus, Master Gotama, I would answer: “This fire burn- 


n2» 


ing before me burns in dependence on grass and sticks. 


‘If that fire before you were to be extinguished, would you know: 
"This fire before me has been extinguished?" ' 


‘I would, Master Gotama.’ 


If someone were to ask you, Vaccha: "When that fire before you was 
extinguished, to which direction did it go: to the east, the west, the 
north, or the south?" - being asked thus, what would you answer? 


"That does not apply, Master Gotama. The fire burned in depend- 
ence on its fuel of grass and sticks. When that is used up, if it 
does not get any more fuel, being without fuel, it is reckoned as 
extinguished. 


'So too, Vaccha, the Tathagata has abandoned that material form 
... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness by 
which one describing the Tathagata might describe him; he has cut 
it offat the root, made it like a palm stump, done away with it so that 
it is no longer subject to future arising. The Tathagata is liberated 
from reckoning in terms of material form ... feelings ... perception 
... volitional formations ... consciousness, Vaccha, he is profound, 
immeasurable, unfathomable like the ocean. The term "reappears" 
does not apply, the term "does not reappear" does not apply, the 
term "both reappears and does not reappear" does not apply, the 
term "neither reappears nor does not reappear" does not apply. 


Following this conversation faith arose in the wanderer Vacchag- 
otta and he declared himself a lay follower.’ {510} 


Aggivacchagotta Sutta, especially the concluding sections (M. I. 486-9) 
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The Ratana Sutta describes arahants as follows: 


With previous [birth] exhausted, 

and no new birth arising, 

the mind disengaged from future birth, 

the seeds of existence destroyed, 

with no impulse to grow again. 

Those wise ones are extinguished even as this lamp. 


Sn. 41-42. 


At the final passing away (parinibbana) of Ven. Dabba-Mallaputta, the 
Buddha uttered this verse: 


Broken is the body, all perception has ceased, 
Feelings are stilled, volitional formations calmed, 
And consciousness has reached its end. 


Ud. 93. 


The Buddha recounted the events of this passing away to the monks 
and uttered this verse: 


Just as the destination of a blazing spark of fire 
Struck from the anvil, gradually fading, 

Cannot be known - so in the case of those 

Who have rightly won release and crossed the flood 
Of binding lusts, and reached unshakeable bliss, 
Their destination cannot be defined. 


Ud. 93. 


102 Na upeti (the commentaries use na yujjati): ‘does not “go with" or is “incongruent” 
with this subject.' 


1051 ater, the wanderer Vacchagotta was ordained as a bhikkhu and became one of 
the arahants (M. I. 497); the Buddha and Vacchagotta have another interesting 
discussion in which the Buddha says: Just as a fire burns with fuel, but not without 
fuel, so I declare rebirth for one with fuel, not for one without fuel.... Craving is [the] fuel 
(S. IV. 398-400). 
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6.10 APPENDIX 1: SA-UPADISESA AND ANUPADISESA 


{420} Some scholars interpret the passages in the Anguttara-Nikaya,?* 
which classify enlightened beings into two kinds, i.e. sa-upddisesa-puggala 
(sekha - stream-enterers, once-returners and non-returners - who are 
still subject to grasping and defilement), and anupddisesa-puggala (asekha 
- arahants - who are freed from grasping and defilement), by translating 
upadi as upādāna (‘grasping’), and thus define the two kinds of Nibbana 
this way: 


1. Sa-upddisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana with grasping remaining, or 
Nibbana of those with latent defilement, i.e. Nibbana of stream- 
enterers, once-returners, and non-returners. 


2. Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu: Nibbana with no grasping remaining, or 
Nibbana of those freed from grasping, i.e. Nibbana of arahants. 


Translating this way springs from a confusion between ‘states’ (bhava), 
i.e. sa-upddisesa-nibbana and anupddisesa-nibbana, and ‘persons’ (puggala), 
ie. sa-upddisesa-puggala and anupddisesa-puggala. The two kinds of 
Nibbana describe the relationship between Nibbana and awakened beings. 
The two persons describe the attributes of those in contact with Nibbana. 
To avoid confusion these two pairs should be clearly distinguished. The 
distinguishing word in this case is upadi, which has a different meaning 
when referring to either Nibbana or to enlightened beings. Note, however, 
that some commentarial passages reinforce this misunderstanding that 
sa-updadisesa-nibbana is the Nibbana of sa-upddisesa-puggala.’ 

A clear development of the meanings of the two terms sa-upddisesa- 
nibbdna and anupddisesa-nibbana, stressing an activity or event, is the 
establishment of the terms kilesa-parinibbana and khandha-parinibbana. 
The former corresponds to sa-upadisesa-nibbana, while the latter corres- 
ponds to anupddisesa-nibbana. Despite the frequent use of these terms in 
this way, the commentators and sub-commentators were well aware of 


104 4 IV. 75, 380. 
105See: ItA. I. 166. 
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the meaning of sa-upadisesa-nibbana as denoting the quality of a state, as 
can be seen by these examples: 


The Buddha abided in the Nibbana element with remainder, con- 
ducting his life for the benefit of all beings, faring well in this world 
until he attained the Nibbana element without remainder. 

VismT.: Dutiyo Bhago, Pafifiabhuminiddesavannana, 

Avijjapaccayasankharapadavittharakathavannana. 
With the fruit of arahantship, [the arahants] are completely dis- 
passionate, abiding in the Nibbana element with remainder, wise, 
diligent all day and night. With the end of their final mind, they 
attain the Nibbana element without remainder with their final 
passing. 


ItA. II. 119. 


6.11 APPENDIX 2: DITTHADHAMMIKA AND SAMPARAYIKA 


As noun forms, ditthadhammika and samparayika exist as ditthadhamma and 
samparaya, respectively. These four words are used extensively, both in 
the Pali Canon and in the commentaries, and generally have the meaning 
of ‘present’ or ‘this life’ on the one hand, and ‘future’, ‘next life’, or ‘next 
world’, on the other. The compounds with attha - ditthadhammikattha 
(‘present welfare’) and samparayikattha (‘future welfare’) - are especially 
familiar to scholars. Later, in the commentaries, one occasionally finds 
paramattha (‘supreme welfare’) included to form a triad. In the original 
scriptures, however, one only finds the pair of ditthadhammikattha and 
samparayikattha.’° In this context sampardyikattha refers to the welfare 
that surpasses or transcends that of ditthadhammikattha, and includes 
the definition of paramattha. Paramattha was originally used on its own 


10°F g.: M. L 87; Sn. 24. 
17Nd2. 57, 66. 
18See; Vin. I. 181; D. II. 240; M. II. 144; S. I. 82, 87; A. III. 49, 364; It. 16-17. 
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as a synonym for Nibbana.’” In later contexts the definition of sam- 
parayikattha was narrowed to mean ‘future welfare’, ‘of the next world’, 
or ‘heavenly’, which was a welfare below the supreme, that is, not yet of 
Nibbana. 


An example of samparayikattha being used in its original context is the 
story of the old brahmin Brahmayu, who visited the Buddha: 


Then the brahmin Brahmayu thought: ‘Permission has been gran- 
ted me by the recluse Gotama. Which should I ask him about: good 
in this life or the supreme good?’ Then he thought: ‘I am skilled in 
the good of this life, and others too ask me about good in this life. 
(421) Why shouldn't I ask him only about the supreme good?' Then 
he addressed the Blessed One in stanzas: 


'How does one become a brahmin? 

And how does one attain to knowledge? 
How has one the triple knowledge? 

And how does one become a holy scholar? 
How does one become an arahant? 

And how does one attain completeness? 
How is one a silent sage? 

And how can one be called a Buddha?’ 


M. II. 144. 


In its original sense, samparayika too encompasses the meaning of para- 
mattha, as seen in the Kannakatthala Sutta, where King Pasenadi asks the 
Buddha about the distinction between members of the four castes.!? The 
Buddha replied that, concerning the present life, nobles and brahmins are 
held to be superior since people pay homage to them, but concerning a 
person's spiritual attainments caste plays no role; here only the quality 
of a person's effort is important. As for deliverance, the Buddha claimed 
there is no difference between that achieved by members of various social 
classes. 


10°F g.: Sn. 11, 38; M. II. 173. 
NOM, II. 128-30. 
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Similarly, in the Mahaniddesa: 


One sees two benefits, mundane and transcendent, from personal 
beliefs. What is the mundane benefit stemming from belief? Here, 
whatever is the doctrine of the teacher, the disciples share this 
doctrine. They honour, respect, worship and hold in awe the 
teacher of this doctrine, and as a consequence they receive robes, 
almsfood, lodgings and medicine. And what is the transcendent 
benefit stemming from belief? Those disciples wish for the future: 
‘May this doctrine lead to birth as a naga, garuda...as Indra, Brahma 
or as a god. This doctrine is sufficient for purity and deliverance. 
This view leads to purity and deliverance.’ 


Nd1. 73-4. 


The commentators tended to restrict the definitions, ditthadhammika 
referring to this existence and life, and samparayika referring to the next 
life or world!!! Some commentaries on the two elements of Nibbana use 
these same restricted definitions, i.e. ditthadhammika meaning ‘in this 
life’, and samparayika meaning ‘in the future’ or ‘after death’. 


6.12 APPENDIX 3: FINAL MIND 


Carima-citta, carimaka-citta, carima-vififíana and carimaka-vififiana all mean 
the same thing, that is ‘last mind’, ‘final consciousness’, or more explicitly, 
‘last mind in existence’, It refers to the passing away (cuti) of an arahant’s 
mind. Also called parinibbana-citta, it is the mind of an arahant at death, 
or the mind at the moment of final passing.!? 


The term carima-vifindna is first used in the Cülaniddesa, a secondary 
text of the Tipitaka, for example: 


IE g.: AA. IT. 88; Ita. I. 79. 
"Ita, T, 167, 


!?$ee VinT.: Dutiyo Bhago, Parajikakandam, Pathamaparajikam, 
Sudinnabhanavaravannana, and the Burmese sub-commentary on the 
Digha-Nikaya [1/364; 2/161, 419]; the Thai edition is not yet in print. 
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At the final passing of an arahant, attaining the Nibbana element 
without remainder, due to the cessation of final consciousness, 
right here wisdom and mindfulness, materiality and mentality, also 
cease; they are stilled, made tranquil and no longer established. 


Nd2. 8, explaining Sn. 198-9, and referred to at DhsA. 236. 


In the commentaries, the terms carima-vififíana and carima-citta are 
frequently used; they sometimes associate carima-citta with attainment 
of the Nibbana element without remainder. Equally, they associate the 
attainment of or initial abiding in sa-upadisesa-nibbana with the fruit 


of arahantship.'* 


Note that in many Thai editions carima-citta and 
carima-vififíana are printed as purima-citta and purima-vififiana (‘preceding 
mind/consciousness').!^ Examples of such inconsistency include canon- 
ical texts that use purima and the explanatory commentarial text that uses 
carima, or a passage in one volume using one term and the identical pas- 
sage in another volume using the other. The evidence, however, confirms 


that the correct term is carima. 


6.13 APPENDIX 4: ‘ATTAINING’ NIBBANA 


{481} I have occasionally used the expression ‘attaining Nibbana’ because 
it is familiar and easy to understand, although the term that is more 
accurate or specific to this context is sacchikiriyad (its verb form is sac- 
chikaroti; later texts sometimes use sacchikarana), which literally means 
‘realization’. The commentaries explain it as ‘to experience or see clearly 
for oneself’. Although ‘attaining Nibbana’ may be more convenient, using 
‘realizing Nibbana’ probably has less risk of misunderstanding. ‘Attain- 
ment’ is closer to the Pali words adhigama (verb: adhigacchati) and patti 


™4See: DhA. II. 163; ItA. II. 119; SnA. I. 257; related material at: NdA. 5; VinA. I. 203; 
DA. I. 180 = MA. III. 289 = SA. II. 179 = AA. III. 187 = UdA. 308 = PaficA. 235 = VinT.: 
Tatiyo Bhago, Cammakkhandakarh, Sonakutikannavathukathavannana; AA. II. 
352; AA. IV. 1; DA. I. 226 = UdA. 175 = MA. I. 128 = AA. II. 264 = VinT.: Tatiyo Bhago, 
Mahavaggatika, Anattalakkhanasuttavannana; SnA. II. 518; KhA. 195 = SnA. I. 277; 
PsA. I. 172; DA. II. 394; NdA. 6; SA. II. 81; UdA. 216; Vism. 509, 688-9; some Thai 
editions are not yet available, but Burmese and Roman alphabet editions are. 


NSE g.: Nd2. 8; SA. II. 81; KhA. 195. 
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(past participle used with Nibbana: patta). Both of these words are 
frequently used with Nibbana, but in secondary contexts and usually in 
verses, !!ó 


The following words used with Nibbana are scattered throughout the 
scriptures and are mainly used in verse: aradheti (‘attain’, ‘accomplish’), 
phusati (‘reach’, ‘touch’), gacchati (‘arrive at’), and labhati (‘obtain’). 


6.14 APPENDIX 5: ANUPADA-PARINIBBANA 


MA. II. 155 states that anupada-parinibbana equals appaccaya-parinibbana 
(‘complete unconditioned Nibbana’), and the Majjhima Nikaya Tika’’” 
states that appaccaya-parinibbana equals anupadisesa-parinibbana.!!? It fol- 
lows therefore that anupadisesa-parinibbana is identical to both anupada- 
parinibbana and appaccaya-parinibbana, i.e. identical to the essential 
nature of Nibbana as discussed earlier in this chapter. DhA. I. 286, ItA. I. 
170, and BvA. 227 substitute the term anupada-parinibbana for anupadisesa- 


parinibbana. 


Anupada-parinibbana is an important term denoting Nibbana; it always 
stands on its own and is often used to express the goal of Buddhism, e.g.: 


‘Bhikkhu, the Dhamma is taught by me for the sake of final Nibbana 
without fuel',? and: ‘It is for the sake of final Nibbana without fuel that 
the holy life is lived under the Blessed One.” 


"6 Sacchikiriya and sacchikaroti, e.g.: M. I. 56, 63; M. II. 242; M. III. 136; S. IV. 252, 262; 
S. V. 11, 49, 141, 167, 185; A. I. 8, 221; A. II. 196; A. III. 314, 326, 423; A. IV. 427; D. II. 
290, 315; Kh. 3; Sn. 47; Ps2. 200; sacchikarana, e.g.: AA. II. 333; AA. IV. 67; KhA. 151; 
SnA. I. 299; DA. III. 1044; MA. II. 234; MA. IV. 60; VbhA. 510. 
Adhigacchati, e.g.: in prose: M. I. 173; in verse, S. I. 22; S. II. 279; A. I. 163; A. III. 214; It. 
104; Thag. verse 1165; Vv. verse 841; Thig. verse 113. 
Patta in verse, e.g.: D. III. 272; M. I. 227; S. I. 189, 214; Dh. verse 134; Sn. 33, 79; Thag. 
verse 1230; Thig. verses 21, 45, 477. 
"Referred to in Mangal.2, Rathavinitasuttavannana, Sattavisuddhipafihavannana. 
18[Trans.: the material in this appendix is part of a footnote on page 390 of the 
Thai edition of Buddhadhamma.] 
"9S, IV. 48. 


120M. I. 148; S. V. 29. See also: Vin. V. 164; A. I. 44; A. IV. 74; A. V. 65. 
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The commentaries generally define anupada-parinibbana as appaccaya- 
parinibbana - the Unconditioned - i.e. not conditioned by any ‘fuel’, 
which can be realized in this very life. Some teachers claim that anupada- 
parinibbana translates as ‘final Nibbana without clinging (upadana)’, refer- 
ring to the fruit of arahantship, but the commentators reject this opin- 
ion.’ 

Furthermore, the Vimuttimagga, composed by Upatissa before 
Buddhaghosa composed the Visuddhimagga, explains nissarana-vimutti 
as anupadisesa-parinibbana.? Interestingly, this opinion conforms to the 
meaning expressed above. See the following discussion on deliverance. 


PISA. II. 335; SA. III. 133; AA. II. 80; AA IV. 38; AA. V. 27; ItA. II. 106. 
122Discussed at MA. II. 156. 


English version, translated from the Chinese, p. 2. 


14th century BE 
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Sukhothai Period 
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Rama 5 Road, Dusit, 
Bangkok, Thailand 


CHAPTER 7 
AWAKENED BEINGS 


Awakened Beings 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


There is a well-known teaching in the Buddhist scriptures describing the 
stages of enlightenment - the stages of realizing Nibbana. This comprises 
the four paths (magga) and four fruits (phala): 


1. The path and fruit of stream-entry 
(sotapatti-magga and sotapatti-phala). 


2. The path and fruit of once-returning 
(sakadágami-magga and sakadagami-phala). 


3. The path and fruit of non-returning 
(anágámi-magga and anagami-phala). 


4. The path and fruit of arahantship 
(arahatta-magga and arahatta-phala). 


The first ‘path’ of stream-entry is also called ‘vision’ (dassana), because 
it refers to the first glimpse of Nibbana. The following three ‘paths’, of 
once-returning, non-returning, and arahantship, are collectively known 
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as ‘cultivation’ (bhavana), since they involve a development in the 
Dhamma initially realized at the moment of stream-entry.! {403} 


Those who have reached complete realization of Nibbana, as well as 
those who obtain a first glimpse of the goal and are thus guaranteed to 
reach it, are classified as true disciples of the Buddha. They are known as 
the ‘community of disciples’ (savaka-sangha), as seen for example in the 
verse praising the attributes of the Sangha: ‘They are the Blessed One's 
disciples who have practised well.’ 


There are many special terms used to describe these true disciples. 
The most frequently used term is ariya-puggala (or ariya), translated as 
‘cultivated’, ‘noble’, or ‘far from the foe’ (i.e. far from mental defilement). 
The term ariya-puggala was originally used in a general sense; only later 
was it used specifically in relation to the stages of enlightenment.’ The 
original term used in the Pali Canon when distinguishing the stages of 
enlightenment is dakkhineyya (or dakkhineyya-puggala). In any case, the 
terms ariya-puggala and dakkhineyya-puggala were adopted from Brahman- 
ism. The Buddha altered their meanings, as he did with many other words, 
for example: brahma, brahmana (‘brahmin’), nahataka (‘washed clean’), 
and vedagü (‘sage’). 


The Buddha gave the term ariya a new definition, different from that 
prescribed by the brahmins. The word ariya (Sanskrit: arya; English: 
Aryan) originally referred to a race of people who migrated from the 
northwest regions and invaded the Indian subcontinent several thousand 
years ago. As a result of this invasion, the native inhabitants retreated 
either south or into the forests and mountains. The Aryans considered 
themselves cultivated; they disdained the native people, marking them 
as savages and enslaving them. Later, when the Aryans had consolidated 
their rule and established the caste system, the native peoples were accor- 
ded the lowest tier as sudda (Sidra; labourers). The term ariya (‘noble’) 
designated the three upper castes of khattiya (Ksatriyah; warriors, kings, 


!MA. I. 73; DhsA. 356; Vism. 697; VismT: Nànadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 


Parififiadippabhedakathavannnana. 


?The first example of using ariya-puggala as a term specific to stages of enlighten- 
ment occurs in the Puggala Pafifiatti of the Abhidhamma (Pug. 11-12, 14). See 
related material at: Vin. V. 117; Nd. I. 232; Ps. I. 167. 
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administrators), brahmana (brahmins; scholars, priests, teachers), and 
vessa (Vaishya; merchants). Suddas and all others were labelled anariya 
(‘ignoble’, ‘base’).’ A person's caste was determined at birth; there was no 
way to choose or alter one's position. 


When the Buddha began teaching, he declared that nobility does not 
depend on birth, but rather on righteousness (Dhamma), which stems 
from spiritual practice and training. Whoever acts in line with noble 
principles (ariya-dhamma) is ‘noble’ (ariya) irrespective of birth or caste. 
Whoever does not is anariya. Truth is not restricted to the dictates of 
brahmins and the Vedas,’ but is objective and universal. A person who 
has realized these universal truths is noble, despite having never studied 
the Vedas. Because knowledge of these truths makes one noble, they are 
called the ‘noble truths'? {404} Technically, those who understand the 
noble truths are stream-enterers and above. Therefore, the scriptures 
generally use the term ariya as synonymous with dakkhineyya-puggala 
('those worthy of offerings"), a term which will be discussed shortly. 


The Four Noble Truths (ariya-sacca) are sometimes referred to as the 
ariya-dhamma.5 The term ariya-dhamma, however, does not have a fixed 
definition and is used in other contexts.’ It can refer to the ten ‘whole- 
some ways of action’ (kusala-kammapatha)? and to the five precepts.’ 
Such definitions are not contradictory, since those householders who 
truly keep the five precepts their entire lives, without blind adherence 
(silabbata-parámasa) and without blemish, are stream-enterers and above. 
The standard commentarial definition of ariya in reference to 'noble' 


*See arya in ‘A Sanskrit-English Dictionary’ by Sir Monier Monier-Williams 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 152. See also ‘The Laws of Manu’ 
(Manava Dharma Shastra). 


“Trans.: Vedas: body of ancient Brahmanistic sacred texts. 


5S, V. 433 (referred to at Vism. 495; in the Pali Canon the word ariyoti has vanished. 
See also ItA. I. 85; PsA. I. 62). Cf.: S. V. 435. 


$Alternatively: arya-dhamma. Sn. 62; SnA. I. 350. 
"See, e.g.: DA. II. 643; A. V. 241; Nd2A. 77. 

8A, V. 274. 

°A. II. 69; AA. III. 213, 300; AA. III. 303. 
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people encompasses the Buddha, Pacceka-Buddhas” and disciples of the 
Buddha," although in some places the definition refers to the Buddha 
alone.” When qualifying a spiritual practice or factor, ariya is equivalent 
to ‘transcendent’ (lokuttara),? although this is not always strictly the 
case. 


Although the definition of ariya is rather broad, one can summarize 
that when the term is used in reference to people it is identical to 
dakkhineyya-puggala, meaning those who have gone beyond the state of 
ordinary persons and become members of the sávaka-sargha (today, more 
often called the ariya-sangha). (See also Note 7.1). In the commentaries 
and sub-commentaries this definition is almost fixed, with very few excep- 
tions. In the scriptures, the term ariya tends to be used in a general sense, 
not specifying the level of awakening. Dakkhineyya is the more specific 
technical term and is used less often than ariya. 


The Buddha extended the meaning of the term ariya, referring to 
members of a new community, i.e. Buddhist disciples who are ennobled 
by practising the Middle Way. These disciples live ethically, non-violently 
and in harmony. They are dedicated to promoting wellbeing for all. {405} 
Their actions are not ruled by the enticements and threats of religious 
officials, who often cater to people's selfish needs. Moral principles 
may be perverted due to the decisions of such religious authorities. An 
example of this is the sacrifice of animals performed by brahmins. 


5 


Dakkhineyya translates as ‘one worthy of offerings'.? The original 


Brahmanic meaning of this word referred to the payment received for 


Trans.: ‘Silent Buddhas’; those who have reached the supreme awakening by 
themselves, but do not proclaim this truth to the world. 


! VinA. I. 165; DA. III. 1009; Nd1A. II. 379; NdA. [2/200]; Vism. 425. The Vibhanga of 
the Abhi-dhamma defines ariya as comprising Buddhas and disciples of Buddhas 
(Vbh. 259). [Trans.: although ariya usually refers to ‘enlightened’ disciples, there 
are some exceptions. See below.] 


UE g.: MA. I. 60; SA. III. 208; Nd1A. II. 272; DhsA. 349. 
PE g.: M. II. 72; AA. III. 416; Nd1A. II. 336. 


“The term ariya can sometimes designate the mundane (lokiya), e.g.: SA. I. 35; 
SA. III. 303. 


Offerings = dakkhinà (Sanskrit: dakshina). Dakkhina + neyya (taddhita suffix; 
‘secondary derivative’) = dakkhineyya. 
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NOTE 7.1: COMMENTARIAL CATEGORIES OF ARIYAS 


Some exceptions include passages at: J. II. 42; 280; J. III. 81; J. IV. 293. 
The commentaries explain these exceptions by classifying ariya into four 
categories: 


1. dcdara-ariya - noble by behaviour; those grounded in virtue; 


2. dassana-ariya - noble in appearance; those possessing features 
that instil confidence; 


3. linga-ariya - noble by 'gender', ie. those living the life of a 
spiritual renunciant (samana); 


4. pativedha-ariya - noble through realization, i.e. the Buddha, 
Pacceka-Buddhas and enlightened disciples of the Buddha. 


J. II. 42, 280; J. III. 354; J. IV. 291. 


performing ceremonies, particularly sacrifices (yafifia; Sanskrit: yajfia). 
The Vedas describe the forms of payment, including: gold, silver, house- 
hold goods, furniture, vehicles, grain, livestock, young women, and land. 
The more prestigious the ceremony the greater the reward. For example, 
in the Ashvamedha (‘royal horse sacrifice’) the king shared the spoils of 
war with the priests. The recipients of these gifts were invariably the 
brahmins, because they were the only ones entitledto perform the rituals. 


When the Buddha began teaching he spoke in favour of abolishing 
animal sacrifice, and he transformed the meanings of the words yafifia 
and dakkhina. He developed the meaning of yajifia into cruelty-free alms- 
giving, while dakkhina in the Buddhist teachings refers to suitable gifts 
and faithful donations, not a fee or recompense.!6 If it is a reward then it 
is a reward for virtue, but it is more aptly called an offering in honour of 


’The commentaries mention those things given with the belief in action (kamma) 
and the fruits of action (kamma-vipaka), not given with the expectation of medical 
assistance or other favours; see: [KhA. 200]. Some places mention things offered 
by those who believe in the ‘world beyond’ (paraloka); e.g.: Vism. 220; ItA. I. 88; 
VinT.: Parajikakandam, Sikkhapaccakkhanavibhangavannana. 
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virtue. In addition, these gifts are not excessively lavish, but simple and 
basic requisites essential for life. 


Persons worthy of these offerings have trained themselves and are full 
of goodness. They embody a virtuous and joyful life. Their very existence 
in the world is a blessing to others. When they go out into the wider 
society and impart these virtuous principles, living as an example and 
instructing others, they offer a priceless service to the world. And these 
individuals do not demand or wish for recompense. They rely on the 
offerings of the four requisites merely to sustain life. Offerings made 
to such people bear great fruit because the offerings permit goodness 
to manifest and increase in the world. These people are called ‘worthy 
of offerings’ (dakkhineyya) because offerings made to them yield valuable 
results. They are also referred to as the ‘incomparable field of merit','? 
because they are a source of virtue to blossom and spread in the world.” 
{406} 


People give suitable remuneration to ordinary teachers; is it not appro- 
priate for people to give simple gifts to those who teach virtue and the 
ways of truth? In today’s society people whose business causes destruc- 
tion - harming the economy, the environment, or even human goodness 
- receive all sorts of lavish rewards"? Is it not right that those who 
protect the world and protect virtue by being moderate in consumption 
should receive support? Those who consume only what is necessary have 
minimal impact on the world's resources; they take little and give much 
in return. 


The making of offerings differs from ordinary giving; one does not give 
out of personal affection, obligation, or an expectation to get something 
in return. One gives with faith in the power of goodness, appreciating 


"Trans.: four basic requisites: food, clothing, lodging, and medicine. 
18 Anuttaram pufifiakkhettarh lokassa. 


See, e.g.: DA. III. 996; AA. IV. 29; VinT.: Parajikakandam, 
Sikkhapaccakkhanavibhangavannana. 


? what we call ‘production’ or ‘industry’ invariably involves some degree of 
destruction. Sometimes the costs or harmful effects outweigh the value of 
the manufactured product. It is time that people review the true meaning of 
‘industry’, ‘labour’, and ‘production’, by using a broader perspective of economics. 
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that the recipient is a member of the Buddhist monastic community 
(sangha), or that he or she upholds virtue. In any case, the recipient 
must possess the necessary qualities to be entitled to these offerings. For 
example, an unenlightened monk or novice who eats the almsfood of 
lay-supporters is ‘indebted’, despite having moral conduct and making 
effort in Dhamma practice. He should hasten to free himself from this 
debt by achieving the state of a dakkhineyya-puggala. Ven. Maha Kassapa, 
for example, claimed that he was in debt to the laypeople for seven days, 
between being ordained and realizing arahantship.? After his ordination 
he made effort in Dhamma practice as an unawakened person for seven 
days, before reaching the fruit of arahantship and becoming one worthy 
of the offerings by the faithful laypeople. 


The commentaries categorize monks and novices who receive offer- 
ings in four ways: 


1. Those who behave immorally. They do not have the inner qualities 
fitting for a mendicant and merely wear the outward signs of a 
monk. They are undeserving of offerings; their use of offerings is 
called theyya-paribhoga: ‘to consume as a thief’. 


2. Those who have moral conduct but do not reflect with wisdom 
when using the four requisites. For example, when eating almsfood 
they neglect to consider: ‘I eat not for pleasure or beautification. 
I use almsfood only for the maintenance and nourishment of this 
body, to keep it healthy, to sustain the holy life.’ Such use of 
offerings is called ina-paribhoga: ‘to consume as a debtor’.”* {407} 


3. Sekha, or the first seven of the eight dakkhineyya-puggala (see below). 
Their use of offerings is called dayajja-paribhoga: ‘to consume as 
heirs’. They have the right to use these offerings as heirs to the 
Buddha, who was supreme among the dakkhineyya-puggala. 


215 I. 221. 


This is a more liberal definition than that found in the Pali Canon, which claims 
that all unawakened persons use offerings as debtors. 
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4, Arahants, who are freed from the enslavement of craving. Their 
virtue makes them truly worthy of offerings. Their use of offerings 


is called sami-paribhoga: ‘to consume as masters'.? 


Here we can see that the term dakkhineyya is used in both social and 
economic contexts. The principle of offerings (and to some extent the 
principle of generosity) fits into the wider principle of the Buddhist social 
structure, of having an independent group of individuals (the monastic 
sangha) within a wider society. These individuals gain their independ- 
ence by not seeking benefits from society and not being directly involved 
in other social institutions. They have their own way of life based on 
spiritual freedom. They support society by transmitting the Dhamma, 
without seeking recompense for their work. They live on offerings by 
members of the wider society, who give out of devotion to the Dhamma 
in order to preserve the teachings and purify themselves of unwholesome 
qualities like greed. Offering this support has minimal financial impact on 
the supporters’ lives. 


The recipients (the monastic sangha) are like bees who collect pollen 
from various flowers to make honey and build their hives, without dam- 
aging even the fragrance or complexion of the flowers.”* Indeed, they 
fertilize the flowers. Because they depend on others to live, they have an 
obligation to act for the welfare and happiness of all. Although their life 
depends on others it does not depend on anyone in particular; they rely 
on the public and in a sense belong to the public, but are subject to no 
single individual. 


In a well-organized society no one should be destitute and forced to 
beg.” In such a society religious mendicants live on the offerings of 
others but the receiving of alms has no resemblance to begging. This 
system of an independent community that is devoted to spiritual values 


?vinT.: Nissaggiyakandam, Kosiyavaggo, Rüpiyasikkhapadavannanà; MA. III. 343; 
SA. II. 199; AA. I. 72; Vism. 43; VismT.: Silaniddesavannana, 
Catuparisuddhisampadanavidhivannana. 


See: Dh. verse 49. 


*5See the Cakkavatti-Sutta: D. III. 61. 
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and provides a necessary balance to the wider society is unique among 
social systems in the world. 


There are generally two ways to categorize dakkhineyya-puggala or 
ariya-puggala: into the eight levels of eradicating defilements (the eight 
levels of path and fruit mentioned above), and into the seven qualities 
or practices that enable the attainment of those eight levels. (The first 
of these classifications is presented below; the second classification is 
presented in a following section.)?6 {408} 


7.2 EIGHT NOBLE BEINGS 


This division is associated with the ten 'fetters' (sartyojana), which are 
abandoned at different levels of awakening, and with the development 
of the threefold training (sikkha) of moral conduct, concentration, and 
wisdom. The ten fetters are those defilements that bind beings to suf- 
fering in the round of rebirth, similar to yokes that bind an animal to a 


wagon: 


A. Five lower fetters (orambhagiya-sariyojana): 


1. Sakkaya-ditthi: self-view; the firm belief in a ‘self’; the inab- 
ility to see that beings are simply a collection of assorted 
aggregates. This view creates a coarse form of selfishness, as 
well as conflict and suffering. 


The stock definition is: One regards material form as self, or self 
as possessed of material form, or material form as in self, or self as in 
material form. One regards feeling as self... One regards perception 


*6Trans.: note that in the Thai version of Buddhadhamma, these two classifications 
are presented together. 


UE g.: S. V. 61; A. V. 17; Vbh. 377; DA. I. 312. In the Pali Canon the fourth and fifth 
fetters are kama-chanda and byapada respectively, except for A. I. 242, where one 
finds abhijjha and byapaáda. The familiar pair of kama-raga and patigha comes 
from secondary texts and sub-commentaries, e.g.: Ps2. 94; Vism. 683; Comp.: 
Samuccayaparicchedo, Akusalasangaho. 
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as self... One regards volitional formations as self... One regards 
consciousness as self... or self as in consciousness.”® 


. Vicikiccha: doubt; hesitation; distrust. Doubts, for example, 


regarding the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, the training, 
the direction of one’s life, and Dependent Origination. This 
doubt generates a lack of confidence, courage, and discern- 
ment in walking the Noble Path. 


. Silabbata-paramása: attachment to moral precepts and reli- 


gious practices. Attachment to form and ceremony. The mis- 
taken understanding that one will be purified and liberated 
merely by the act of keeping moral precepts, rules, traditions, 
and practices. The belief that these rules and practices are 
sacred in themselves. One follows them with the desire for 
reward or acquisition. Missing the true purpose of moral 
precepts and religious observances, one ends up astray or 
in an extreme form of practice (say of practising extreme 
asceticism - tapa), not on the Noble Path.?? 


. Kama-raga: sensual lust; desire for pleasurable sights, sounds, 


smells, tastes, and tactile objects. 


. Patigha: animosity; irritation; indignation. 
B. Five higher fetters (uddhambhagiya-sariyojana): 


6. Rüpa-raga: attachment to fine-material form, e.g. attachment 


to the four jhanas of the fine-material sphere; delighting in 
the bliss and peace of these jhanas; desiring the fine-material 
sphere (rüpa-bhava). 


7. Artipa-raga: attachment to immateriality, e.g. attachment to 


the four immaterial jhanas; desire for the formless sphere 
(arüpa-bhava). 


. Mana: conceit; the view of oneself as superior, equal, or 


inferior to others. 


?5See: M. I. 300; S. IV. 287; Dhs. 182-3; Vbh. 364. 


?$ee Appendix 1 on silabbata-paramasa. 
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9. Uddhacca: restlessness; mental disturbance; agitation. 


of cause and effect; not knowing the Four Noble Truths. {409} 


The eight dakkhineyya-puggala or ariya-puggala can be classified into 
four types or stages, which are related to the fetters in the following 


way:?? 


A. Sekha (‘learners’) or sa-upádisesa-puggala (‘those who still have 
grasping’): 


1. Sotapanna: ‘stream-enterers’; those who walk the noble path 
truly and correctly.*! They have perfect moral conduct and 
an adequate level of concentration and wisdom. They have 
abandoned the first three fetters of sakkaya-ditthi, vicikiccha 
and silabbata-paramása.?? 


2. Sakadagami: 'once-returners'; those who will return to this 
world one more time and eliminate all suffering. They have 
perfect moral conduct and an adequate level of concentration 
and wisdom. Apart from abandoning the first three fetters, 
they have attenuated greed, hatred and delusion to a greater 
degree than stream-enterers.? 


3. Anagami: ‘non-returners’; they reach final enlightenment 
from the realm where they appear after death - they do not 
return to this world. They have perfect moral conduct and 


*°The two dakkhineyya of sekha and asekha: A. 1. 63, 231-2. The four dakkhineyya or 
ariya-puggala (in some places referred to by other names or by no name at all): 
e.g. D. I. 156; D. II. 251-2; D. III. 107, 132; M. III. 80-1; Pug. 63. At A. IV. 279-80 
stream-enterers are divided into three types and non-returners into five types; 
combined with once-returners, this makes nine types of sa-upadisesa-puggala. 


See S. V. 347-8. 


32A, III. 438 states that stream-enterers are also free from (acute) greed, hatred and 
delusion, which lead to states of woe (apaya). 


3Ps, II. 94-5 states that once-returners have abandoned the fetters of coarse lust 
and animosity, and that non-returners have abandoned subtle lust and animosity. 
The Visuddhimagga states that once-returners have reduced lust and aversion 
(676-7). All of these interpretations are complementary. 
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concentration, and an adequate level of wisdom. They have 
abandoned two more fetters, of kama-raga and patigha, thus 
abandoning the first five fetters. 


B. Asekha (‘those who have finished training’) or anupddisesa-puggala 
(‘those with no grasping’): 


4, Arahant: ‘worthy ones’; those worthy of offerings and respect; 
those who have broken the spokes of the wheel of sarnsara; 
those free from mental taints (asava). They have perfect 
moral conduct, concentration and wisdom. They have aban- 
doned the remaining five fetters, thus abandoning all ten 
fetters. 


Sekha, translated as 'learners' or 'trainees', must apply themselves to 
sever the fetters and realize the gradual stages up to arahantship. Asekha, 
the arahants, are adepts; they have gone beyond training. They have 
finished their spiritual work and eradicated all defilements. They have 
reached the greatest good; there is no higher spiritual realization for 
which to strive. 


Sa-upddisesa-puggala are equivalent to the first three dakkhineyya- 
puggala above. They still have upadi (‘fuel’), that is, they still have upadana 
(‘grasping’) - they still have mental impurities. Anupadisesa-puggala, the 
arahants, are free from grasping and impurity. Note that upadi here 
is translated as synonymous with upadana (‘grasping’).** This differs 
from the upddi in sa-upadisesa-nibbana and anupddisesa-nibbana, which 
translates as ‘that which is grasped’, i.e. the five aggregates. {410} The 
equating of upadi with upadana corresponds with the Buddha's teach- 
ings on essential spiritual factors, for example the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness (sati-patthana), the Four Ways of Success (iddhi-pada), and 
the Five Faculties (indriya), which often end with the encouragement that 
one can expect one of two results from cultivating these factors: either 
arahantship in this very life, or if there is a residue of clinging, the state 


*“This translation follows the commentarial interpretation, e.g. AA. IV. 40, 174. 
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of non-returning.? The term upadi in these contexts refers to upadana or 
generally to mental defilement (kilesa). 


The eight noble beings are precisely these four ariya-puggala described 
above, but each level of awakening is subdivided as a pair: 


1. Stream-enterer (one who has realized the fruit of stream-entry). 
2. One practising to realize stream-entry. 

3. Once-returner (one who has realized the fruit of once-returning). 
4. One practising to realize once-returning. 

5. Non-returner (one who has realized the fruit of non-returning). 
6. One practising to realize non-returning. 

7. Arahant (one who has realized the fruit of arahantship). 


8. One practising to realize arahantship. (See Note 7.2) 


These four pairs of noble beings are known as the savaka-sanrgha, the 
disciples of the Buddha who are considered exemplary human beings and 
comprise one of the three ‘jewels’ (ratana) in Buddhism. The chant in 
praise of the Sangha includes: ‘The four pairs, the eight kinds of noble 
beings; these are the Blessed One’s disciples’ (yadidam cattari purisayugani 
attha purisapuggalà esa bhagavato savaka-sangho).*” 


In the scriptures, these disciples of the Buddha are later referred to 
as the ‘noble sangha’ (ariya-sarigha). In the older texts, the term ariya- 
sangha is used only once as a synonym for savaka-sangha, in a verse of the 


5Dittheva dhamme afifid sati và upádisese anāgāmitā. D. II. 314; M. I. 62, 481; S. V. 
129, 237, 285; A. III. 81-2, 143; A. V. 108; It. 39; Sn. 140, 148. Explained in the 
commentaries: e.g. ItA. I. 169; SnA. II. 503. 

96D. IIT. 255; A. IV. 292. The Abhidhamma divides these eight into two groups: 
magga-samarigi (complete in the Path) and phala-samarigi (complete in the fruits 
of the Path) - Pug. 73. 


Eg. M. I. 37; A. III. 286. 
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NOTE 7.2: TRANSLATIONS OF PAIRS 


These days one finds the translation of these pairs as ‘fruition of 
stream-entry' (sotápatti-phala), ‘path of stream-entry' (sotapatti-magga), 
‘fruition of once-returning’ (sakadagami-phala), ‘path of once-returning' 
(sakadagami-magga), etc. This translation follows commentarial termin- 
ology: for maggattha and phalattha see Nd1A. II. 254; Nd2A. 15; KhA. 
183; DhA. I. 334; VinT.: Parajikakandam, Bhikkhupadabhajaniyavannana; 
DA. II. 515 = AA. IV. 3 = PaficA. 191; MA. II. 120; UdA. 306. The terms 
sotapatti-magga, sakadagami-magga and anagami-magga do not appear in 
the older texts of the Tipitaka; they first appear in the Niddesa, Patisamb- 
hidamagga and the Abhidhamma. In the older texts, the term arahatta- 
magga is only found in the passages: arahd và assasi arahattamaggam và 
samapanno and arahanto và arahattamaggam và samapanna: Vin. I. 32, 39; 
D. I. 144; S. I. 78; A. II. 42; A. III. 391; Ud. 7, 65. In later texts, e.g. the 
Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga and the Abhidhamma, it is extensively 
used. 


Anguttara-Nikaya.?? In the commentaries it is used frequently, especially 
in the Visuddhimagga.? When the term ariya-sarigha gained popularity 
over savaka-sangha, the term sammati-sangha was used to refer to the 
bhikkhu-sangha. Sammati-sangha means the agreed-upon or authorized 
sangha, referring to any gathering of more than three bhikkhus. These 
terms are often paired: savaka-sangha with bhikkhu-sangha, and ariya- 
sangha with sammati-sangha. In any case the terms ariya-sangha and 
sammati-sangha do not contradict the older terms and offer a valuable 
perspective on the meaning of the word ‘sangha’. {411} 


7.3 ATTRIBUTES OF AN ARAHANT 


{343} The teaching of Buddhism is practical and emphasizes things that 
lead to insight and wellbeing. Buddhism does not encourage conceptu- 
alizing and debating over things that should be realised through practical 
application, unless it is necessary for basic understanding. In relation to 


38A, HI. 373. 
PE g. Vism. 218; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Gantharambhakathavannana. 
“See some of the Buddha's key principles at: A. II. 172-3; D. III. 134-5; M. I. 395. 


Noble Beings 
(dakkhineyya-puggala) 
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Table 7.1: Eight Noble Beings 


Training 


(sikkha) 


Fetters Abandoned 


(sarityojana) 
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1. Stream-enterer 


Perfect moral conduct; 
proficient level of 


concentration and wisdom. 


1. Sakkaya-ditthi 
2. Vicikiccha 


3. Silabbata-parámasa 


2. Once-returner 


Perfect moral conduct; 
proficient level of 


concentration and wisdom. 


Attenuated greed, hatred 
and delusion. 


3. Non-returner 


Perfect moral conduct and 


4. Kama-raga 


concentration; proficient 5. Patigha 
level of wisdom. 
4. Arahant Perfect moral conduct, 6. Riipa-raga 
concentration and wisdom. 7. Arüpa-rága 
8. Mana 
9. Uddhacca 
10. Avijja 


the study of Nibbana, rather than discussing the state of Nibbana directly, 


it may be of more value to study those persons who have realized Nibbana, 


as well as the benefits of realization apparent in the life and character of 


such persons." 


We can gain some insight into the nature of arahants by looking at 
the epithets used for them in the scriptures. Here is a selection of these 
epithets, which express appreciation for their virtue, purity, excellence, 


and degree of spiritual attainment: 


Anuppatta-sadattha: one who has attained wellbeing. 


Arahant: ‘worthy one’; a person far from mental defilement. 


Asekha: one who has finished training; a person not requiring training; a 


person possessing the qualities of an adept (asekha-dhamma). 


"'Trans.: in the Thai version of Buddhadhamma this passage immediately follows 


the initial section on Nibbana. 
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Kata-karaniya: a person who has done what had to be done. 
Khindsava: a person free from mental taints (asava). 


Mahdapurisa: a person great in virtue; one who acts for the welfare of the 
manyfolk; one who has self-mastery. 


Ohitabhara: one who has laid down the burden. 
Parama-kusala: a person possessing superior wholesome qualities. 


Parikkhina-bhava-sarnyojana: one who has destroyed the fetters (sariy- 
ojana), which bind people to existence. 


Sammadafifia-vimutta: a person released through consummate knowledge. 
Sampanna-kusala: a person perfected in wholesomeness. 
Uttama-purisa: a supreme person; a most excellent person. 


Vusitavant or vusita brahmacariya: a person who has fulfilled the holy life. 
{344} 


Many other terms were originally used by other religious traditions, 
but their meaning was altered to accord with the essential principles of 
Dhammavinaya, for example: 


Ariya (or ariya-puggala): anoble person; an excellent person; a person who 
has developed non-violence towards all beings. Originally, this 
term referred to members of the first three castes or to those who 
are ‘noble’ (Aryan) by birth. 


Brahmana: a ‘true brahmin’; a person who has passed beyond evil by 
abandoning all unwholesome qualities. Originally, this term 
referred to members of the highest caste. 


Dakkhineyya: one worthy of offerings. Originally, this term referred to 
those brahmins who were worthy of a reward for conducting sacri- 
fices. 


Kevali or kebali: a ‘whole’ person; a ‘complete’ person. Originally, this term 
referred to the highest individual in the Jain religion. 
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Nahataka: one who has been ‘ceremoniously bathed’; one who has ‘bathed 
in the Dhamma’; one who has purified his or her volitional actions 
(kamma); one who is a refuge for all beings. Originally, this term 
referred to a brahmin who passed through a ritual of bathing and 
was elevated in status. 


Samana: a tranquil person; one who has quelled the defilements. Origin- 
ally, this term referred to renunciants in general. 


Vedagü: a person who has arrived at knowledge; one who is well-versed in 
knowledge and who is released from attachment to feeling (vedana). 
Originally, this term referred to a brahmin who had finished study- 
ing the three Vedas."? 


To understand the nature of an arahant it is necessary to consider the 
epithets in the context of the teachings in which they are mentioned, for 
example: the Three Taints (asava), the Three Trainings (sikkha), the Ten 
Qualities of an Adept (asekha-dhamma), the Ten Fetters (samyojana), and 
the holy life (brahmacariya) as the Eightfold Path. 


Many Buddhists tend to describe the attributes of an arahant and of 
other awakened beings from a perspective of negation, by determining 
those defilements that have been abandoned or dispelled. For example, a 
stream-enterer has eliminated the first three fetters (sarnyojana); a once- 
returner has eliminated these three fetters and further attenuated greed, 
hatred, and delusion; a non-returner has eliminated the first five fetters; 
and an arahant has eliminated all ten fetters. Alternatively, they define 
an arahant briefly as ‘one who is without greed, hatred and delusion’ or 
'one who is free from defilement'. Such definitions are useful in that 
they are clear and provide simple standards of evaluation. But they are 
limited; they do not clearly demonstrate the exceptional characteristics 


“Some of these words are frequently used, while others occur infrequently. See, 
e.g.: M. I. 235, 280, 446-7; M. II. 29; S. III. 61-2; A. V. 16, 221-22; Nd. II. 10. The last 
few words in particular were adopted from ancient Brahmanistic expressions, 
although given a new meaning to accord with Buddhist principles. For example, 
brahmana originally referred to someone who has transcended evil by bathing in 
holy rivers, e.g. the Ganges. In Buddhism, however, this term refers to being free 
from evil as a consequence of practising in accord with the Eightfold Path, or is 
used as a metaphor, in reference to one who has ‘bathed in the Dhamma’. 
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and prominent features of awakened beings, nor do they describe how 
such beings live virtuous lives and benefit the world at large. 


In fact, there are many terms and passages describing the characterist- 
ics of an arahant in affirmative ways. Many descriptions or explanations 
of arahants, however, cover a wide range of subject material, making it 
difficult to summarize the positive attributes in a clearly defined, well- 
ordered way. Otherwise, they recount specific incidents and individuals, 
but do not describe attributes common to all arahants. 


An important term in this context is bhavitatta, which is literally trans- 
lated as ‘one who has developed himself’ or ‘one who is self-developed'.? 
Thisterm is used for all arahants: the Buddha, the Silent Buddhas (pacceka- 
buddha), and all arahant disciples of the Buddha. For example, in the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta, while the Buddha is travelling to the place of his 
final passing away, he is referred to as the 'Developed One'. (345] 


Surrounded by and amidst the group of monks, the Buddha trav- 
elled to the river Kakuttha,^4 and bathed in and drank from its clear, 
bright, clean waters... He travelled to the Mango Grove and said 
to the bhikkhu Cundaka: 'Lay out an outer robe folded into four 
layers for me to lie upon.' And thus prompted by the great Adept 
(bhavitatta), Cundaka quickly laid out an outer robe folded into four 
layers. 


D. II. 135. 


A similar expression is found in the question by the brahmin student 
Mettagu: 


Blessed One, I wish to make an inquiry. Please tell me the meaning; 
I will thus consider the venerable sir to be a master of knowledge 
(vedagü), a fully developed one (bhavitatta). From where does all this 
abundant and diverse suffering in the world come? 


Sn. 202, in the ‘sixteen questions’ - solasa-pafiha. 


“These translations are of the Pali word bhavitatto, which is equivalent in meaning 
to the phrase: attanam bhavetva vaddhetva thito. A bhavitatta refers to one who 
has developed him- or herself and is established in such cultivation; SA. I. 207. 


“Trans.: the author spells this river Kakudha. 
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The Buddha compared a ‘fully developed one’ - an arahant who is well- 
versed in the Dhamma (bahussuta) - to a clever ship captain, who is able 
to guide many people across the seas and reach their destination in safety, 
as is illustrated in the Nava Sutta: 


Just as one who boards a sturdy boat, fully equipped with oars and 
barge-pole, who is experienced and skilful, knowing the methods 
of helmsmanship, is able to assist many others to cross over the 
waters, so too, one who is a master of knowledge (vedagi), a fully 
developed one (bhavitatta), a highly learned one (bahussuta), stable 
and unshaken by worldly things, endowed with wisdom, is able to 
help those who are prepared to listen, in order to investigate the 
Dhamma and to reach fulfilment. 


Sn. 56. 


The Loka Sutta is similar to the previous sutta, but covers a broader 
subject matter, as is evident from the following passage: 


Monks, these three kinds of persons appearing in the world, appear 
for the benefit of many, for the happiness of many, for the compas- 
sionate assistance of the world - for the welfare, the benefit, and 
the happiness of devas and human beings. Which three? 


Here, the Tathagata appears in the world. He is the Noble One, the 
Fully Enlightened One, perfect in conduct and understanding, the 
Accomplished One, the Knower of the worlds, the Peerless Trainer 
of those to be trained, Teacher of gods and humans, the Awakened 
One, Bestower of the Dhamma. He teaches the Dhamma, beautiful 
in the beginning, beautiful in the middle, beautiful in the end; he 
reveals the holy life of complete purity, both in spirit and in letter. 
Monks, this first kind of person, when appearing in the world, 
appears for the benefit of many, for the happiness of many, for the 
compassionate assistance of the world - for the welfare, the benefit, 
and the happiness of devas and human beings. {346} 


Furthermore, there is a disciple of that same Teacher who is an 
arahant, one whose mind is free from the taints ... liberated as a 
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consequence of thorough knowledge. That disciple teaches the 
Dhamma, beautiful in the beginning, beautiful in the middle, beau- 
tiful in the end; he reveals the holy life of complete purity, both in 
spirit and in letter. Monks, this is the second kind of person, when 
appearing in the world, who appears for the benefit of many, for the 
happiness of many, for the compassionate assistance of the world - 
for the welfare, the benefit, and the happiness of devas and human 
beings. 


Furthermore, there is a disciple of that same Teacher who is still 
in training, still practising, erudite, engaged in virtuous conduct 
and practices (sila-vata). That disciple also teaches the Dhamma, 
beautiful in the beginning, beautiful in the middle, beautiful in the 
end; he reveals the holy life of complete purity, both in spirit and in 
letter. Monks, this is the third kind of person, who when appearing 
in the world, appears for the benefit of many, for the happiness 
of many, for the compassionate assistance of the world - for the 
welfare, the benefit, and the happiness of devas and human beings. 


The Teacher, the Supreme Seeker, is first in the world; 
Following him, the disciple, adept (bhavitatta); 
And then the disciple in training (sekha-savaka), still practising, 
erudite, engaged in virtuous conduct and practices. 
These three kinds of people are supreme 
among devas and human beings. 
They radiate light, proclaim the truth, 
open the door to the Deathless, 
And help to liberate the manyfolk from bondage. 
Those who follow the noble Path, 
well-taught by the Teacher, the unsurpassed Leader - 
If they heed the teachings of the Well-Farer - 
Will put an end to suffering in this very life.” 


It. 78-9. Bahujanahita Sutta 


“Note that the third type of person refers to awakened disciples who are still in 


training (sekha) - i.e. they not yet arahants; they are not yet ‘fully developed’ 
(bhavitatta). 
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Note, however, that this term bhavitatta is most often used in poetic 
verses, rather than in prose. This is most likely because it is concise 
and can be used easily in verse as a replacement for longer, more drawn- 
out terms and phrases. Another reason why this short term bhavitatta 
tends not to be used in prose is because its meaning is not clearly defined. 
As there are not the same limitations in prose as there are in poetic 
composition, longer terms and phrases can be used for the sake of clarity. 


At this point it is useful to ask what terms and phrases are used in prose 
instead of the term bhavitatta. To answer this question let us look at an 
explanation found in the Tipitaka. The thirtieth volume of the Tipitaka 
- the Cülaniddesa - which is considered to be a collection of teachings 
by the ‘commander’ and chief disciple Ven. Sariputta, elucidates some 
of the Buddha’s suttas contained in the Suttanipata. One passage in the 
Cülaniddesa explains the term bhavitatta as it appears in the question by 
the brahmin student Mettagi, cited above: {347} 


How is the Blessed One an Adept (bhavitatta)? Here, the Blessed One 
has developed the body (bhavita-kaya), developed moral conduct 
(bhavita-sila), developed the mind (bhavita-citta), developed wisdom 
(bhavita-pafifia). 


(He has developed the four foundations of mindfulness, the four 
right efforts, the four paths to success, the five faculties, the five 
powers, the seven factors of enlightenment, the Eightfold Path. He 
has abandoned the defilements, penetrated the unshakeable truth, 
realized cessation.)*° 

Katham bhagava bhavitatto bhagava bhavitakayo bhavitasilo 
bhavitacitto bhavitapafifio (bhavitasatipatthano 
bhavitasammappadhano bhavitaiddhipado bhavitindriyo bhavitabalo 
bhavitabojjango bhavitamaggo pahinakileso patividdhakuppo 
sacchikatanirodho.) 


Nd. II. 14. 


The section in parentheses is considered an elaboration on the main explanation. 
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Now let us look at a prose passage by the Buddha describing the four 
areas of self-mastery (bhaàvita), which are considered an expansion on the 
concept of an ‘adept’ (bhavitatta): 


Monks, there are these five future dangers as yet unarisen that will 
arise in the future. You should recognize them and make an effort 
to prevent them. What five? 


In the future there will be monks who are undeveloped in body, mor- 
ality, mind, and wisdom. Despite being undeveloped in body, mor- 
ality, mind, and wisdom, they will give full ordination to others but 
will not be able to guide them in higher virtuous conduct (adhisila), 
higher mind (adhicitta), and higher wisdom (adhipafifia).*” These 
ordainees too will be undeveloped in body, morality, mind, and 
wisdom. They in turn will give full ordination to others but will not 
be able to guide them in higher virtuous conduct, higher mind, and 
higher wisdom. These ordainees too will be undeveloped in body, 
morality, mind, and wisdom. Thus, monks, through corruption of 
the Dhamma comes corruption of the discipline, and from corrup- 
tion of the discipline comes corruption of the Dhamma. This is the 
first future danger as yet unarisen that will arise in the future. You 
should recognize it and make an effort to prevent it. 


Again, in the future there will be monks who are undeveloped in 
body, morality, mind, and wisdom. Despite being undeveloped in 
body, morality, mind, and wisdom, they will give dependence? 
to others but will not be able to guide them in higher virtuous 
conduct, higher mind, and higher wisdom. These pupils too will 
be undeveloped in body, morality, mind, and wisdom. {348} They 
in turn will give dependence to others but will not be able to guide 
them in higher virtuous conduct, higher mind, and higher wisdom. 
These pupils too will be undeveloped in body, morality, mind, and 
wisdom. Thus, monks, through corruption of the Dhamma comes 
corruption of the discipline, and from corruption of the discipline 
comes corruption of the Dhamma. This is the second future danger 
as yet unarisen that will arise in the future. You should recognize 
it and make an effort to prevent it. 

A. III. 105-106. 
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This aforementioned teaching by the Buddha is connected to some 
essential Dhamma principles: 


Bhavitatta’? is a ‘word of praise’ (guna-pada), a term describing the 
virtue or superior quality of the Buddha and the arahants, as those who 
have developed themselves and completed their spiritual training. When 
one expands on the meaning of this term into the fourfold mastery of 
physical development (bhavita-kaya), moral development (bhavita-sila), 
mental development (bhavita-citta), and wisdom development (bhavita- 
pafifia), this pertains to the teaching on the four kinds of cultivation 
(bhavana): cultivation of the body (kaya-bhavana), virtuous conduct (sila- 
bhàvana), the mind (citta-bhavana), and wisdom (pariria-bhavana). 


Here, one needs to know some fundamentals of the Pali language. The 
term bhavita is used either as an adjective or an adverb, describing the 
qualities of an individual. The term bhdvand, on the other hand, is a 
noun, describing an action, a principle, or a form of practice. There is 
a compatibility between these terms in that bhavita refers to someone 
who has fully engaged in bhavana. Therefore, one who is developed in 
body (bhavita-kaya) has engaged in physical cultivation (kaya-bhavana), 
one who is developed in virtuous conduct (bhavita-sila) has engaged in 
moral cultivation (sila-bhavana), one who is developed in mind (bhavita- 
citta) has engaged in mental cultivation (citta-bhavana), and one who is 
developed in wisdom (bhavita-pafifia) has engaged in wisdom cultivation 
(pafifia-bhavana). 


This is equivalent to saying that an arahant is one who has completed 
the fourfold cultivation: he or she is accomplished in physical cultivation, 


moral cultivation, mental cultivation, and wisdom cultivation. 


"Le. in sila, samadhi, and pafina. 
^*T.e, they will formally accept others as their students. 


"Occasionally other terms with a similar meaning are used instead of bhdvitatta, 
in particular the term atta-danta (‘one who has trained himself’; ‘self-tamed’), 
as in the verse praising the Buddha: manussabhütam sambuddham attadantam 
samáhitam ... devapi tam namassanti (Indeed, although a human being, The Per- 
fectly Enlightened One has achieved self-mastery, whose heart is well-cultivated 
... even the devas venerate him.) - A. III. 345-6. 
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To clarify this matter, here is a brief description of the four kinds of 
cultivation (bhavanà): 


1. Physical cultivation (kaya-bhavana): physical development; to 
develop one's relationship to surrounding material things (includ- 
ing technology) or to the body itself. In particular, to cognize things 
by way of the five faculties (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body) skil- 
fully, by relating to them in a way that is beneficial, does not cause 
harm, increases wholesome qualities, and dispels unwholesome 
qualities. 


2. Moral cultivation (sila-bhavana): development of virtuous conduct; 
to develop one's behaviour and one's social relationships, by keep- 
ing to a moral code, by not abusing or injuring others or causing 
conflict, and by living in harmony with others and supporting one 
another. {349} 


3. Mental cultivation (citta-bhavana): to develop the mind; to 
strengthen and stabilize the mind; to cultivate wholesome qual- 
ities, like lovingkindness, compassion, enthusiasm, diligence, and 
patience; to make the mind concentrated, bright, joyous, and clear. 


4. Wisdom cultivation (pafifia-bhavana): to develop and increase 
wisdom until there arises a comprehensive understanding of truth, 
by knowing things as they are and by gaining a clear insight into 
the world and into phenomena. At this stage one is able to free the 
mind, purify oneself from mental defilement, and be liberated from 
suffering. One lives, acts, and solves problems with penetrative 
awareness. 


When one understands the meaning of bhavana (‘cultivation’), which 
lies at the heart of the aforementioned ways of practice, one also under- 
stands the term bhavita (‘adept’), which is an attribute of those who 
have completed their spiritual practice and fulfilled the fours kinds of 
cultivation: 


1. Physical mastery (bhavita-kaya): this refers to those who have 
developed the body, that is, they have developed a relationship 
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to their physical environment and to their physical bodies; they 
have a healthy, contented, and respectful relationship to things 
and to nature; in particular, they experience things by way of the 
five senses, say by seeing or hearing, mindfully and in a way that 
fosters wisdom. They consume things with moderation, deriving 
their true benefit and value. They are not obsessed or led astray by 
the influence of preferences and aversions. They are not heedless; 
rather than allowing sense stimuli to cause harm, they use them 
for benefit; rather than being dominated by unwholesome states 
of mind, these individuals nurture wholesome states. 


2. Moral mastery (bhavita-sila): this refers to those who have 
developed virtuous conduct and developed their behaviour. They 
act virtuously in regard to society, by keeping to a moral code 
and living harmoniously with others. They do not use physical 
actions, speech, or their livelihood to oppress others or to create 
conflict, but instead they use these activities for self-development, 
for assisting others, and for building a healthy society. 


3. Mental mastery (bhavita-citta): this refers to those who have 
developed their minds. As a result, their minds are lucid, bright, 
spacious, joyous and happy. Their minds are full of virtuous qual- 
ities, like goodwill, compassion, confidence, gratitude, generosity, 
perseverance, fortitude, patient endurance, tranquillity, stability, 
mindfulness, and concentration. 


4. Wisdom mastery (bhdvita-pafifia): this refers to those who have 
trained in and developed wisdom, resulting in an understanding 
of the truth and a clear discernment of things according to how 
they really are. They apply wisdom to solve problems, to dispel 
suffering, and to purify themselves from mental impurities. Their 
hearts are liberated and free from affliction. 


A noteworthy passage in this sutta is where the Buddha states that 
those monks who have failed to fully develop their body, virtuous conduct, 
mind, and wisdom, will become preceptors and teachers, but will be 
unable to guide their pupils in higher virtue, higher mind, and higher 
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wisdom (i.e. in moral conduct - sila, concentration - samadhi, and wisdom 


- panna). 


It is interesting that, when describing the qualities of a teacher, the 
Buddha mentions the four kinds of self-mastery (bhavita), but when he 
describes the subject of study - the teaching or the principles of practice - 
he mentions the threefold training, of moral conduct, concentration, and 
wisdom. (In full, these are referred to as the 'training in higher virtue' 
- adhisila-sikkha, the 'training in higher mind' - adhicitta-sikkha, and the 
‘training in higher wisdom’ - adhipafifia-sikkha.) 


This distinction may raise several doubts. First, why doesn't the 
Buddha use complementary or corresponding terms here? Wouldn't it 
have made more sense for him to say that one who is not fully developed 
(bhavita) in the four ways is unable to guide someone else in the fourfold 
cultivation (bhavana), or conversely, one who has not completed the 
threefold training is unable to guide someone else in moral conduct, 
concentration, and wisdom? {350} 


Moreover, the factors in these teachings are nearly identical. The dual 
teaching on cultivation (bhavana) and self-mastery (bhdavita) contains the 
four factors of body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. The Threefold 
Training, on the other hand, contains the factors of virtuous conduct, 
concentration (i.e. ‘mind’ - citta), and wisdom. Therefore, wouldn't it 
have been less confusing if the Buddha had stuck to one or the other of 
these two teachings, rather than combine them? 


Many Buddhists are familiar with the sequence of practice of sila, 
samadhi, and pafifià, and this threefold practice is considered to be com- 
plete in itself. They are generally unfamiliar, however, with this extra 
factor of 'body' (kaya), and may wonder why it is added and what it means. 


Here, let us simply conclude that the Buddha presented these two 
distinct teachings in the same context: in reference to the attributes 
of a teacher he mentioned the fourfold self-mastery (bhavita), while in 
reference to the subject of teaching he mentioned the threefold training 
(sikkha). 
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A simple, short answer for why the Buddha used these two distinct 
teachings in the same context is that they have different objectives or 
goals. The teaching on the attributes of a teacher aims to describe 
the discernible characteristics of a teacher, in the manner of evaluating 
whether someone has completed spiritual training and is ready to teach 
others. The teaching on the subject of study on the other hand aims to 
describe the content and system of practice - to describe what and how 
to train in order to obtain desirable results. 


Most importantly, a true study or training entails a natural process 
of developing one’s life; this process accords with laws of nature and 
therefore the system of training must be established correctly in harmony 
with causes and conditions found in nature. 


Let us first examine the subject of study, i.e. the threefold training. 
Why is this training composed of only three factors? Again, one can 
answer this simply by saying that this training pertains to the life of 
human beings which has three facets or three spheres of activity. These 
three factors combine to make up a person’s life, and they proceed and 
are developed in unison. 


These three factors are as follows: 


1. Communication and interaction with the world: perceptions, relation- 
ships, association, behaviour, and responses vis-a-vis other people 
and external objects by way of the dvara - the doorways or channels 
- which can be described in two ways: 


A. Doorways of cognition (phassa-dvara): the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
and body (combined with the meeting point of the mind, 
these comprise six doorways).°° 


B. Doorways of volitional action (kamma-dvara): body and speech 
(combined with the meeting point of the mind, these com- 
prise three doorways). 


*°when referring to their function or benefit for practical application these six 
doorways of cognition are generally called the six ‘sense spheres’ (ayatana); when 
referring to them while they are functioning or operative they are generally 
called the six ‘sense faculties’ (indriya). 
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This factor can be simply called ‘interaction with the world’ and 
represented by the word sila (‘conduct’). 


2. The mind: the activity of the mind, which has numerous attendant 
factors and properties. To begin with, one must have intention, also 
referred to as volition, deliberation, determination, or motivation. 
Moreover, people’s minds usually contain positive and negative 
qualities, strengths and weaknesses. The mind experiences feelings 
of pleasure and discomfort, ease and dis-ease, and feelings of indif- 
ference and complacency. There are reactions to these sensations, 
like pleasure and aversion, and desires to acquire, obtain, flee, or 
get rid of, which influence how one experiences things and how 
one acts, for example whether one looks at something or not, what 
one chooses to say, and to whom one speaks. This factor is simply 
called the ‘mind’ (citta) or the domain of concentration (samadhi). 
{351} 


3. Wisdom: knowledge and understanding, beginning with suta - 
knowledge acquired through formal education or by way of the 
news media - up to and including all forms of development in 
the domain of thought (cinta-visaya) and the domain of knowledge 
(fiana-visaya), including: ideas, views, beliefs, attitudes, values, 
attachments to various ideas and forms of understanding, and spe- 
cific perspectives and points of view. This factor is called ‘wisdom’ 
(pafifia). 


These three factors operate in unison; they are interconnected and 
interdependent. A person's interaction with the world by way ofthe sense 
faculties - by way of the doorways of cognition - and through physical 
and verbal behaviour (factor #1) is dependent on intention, feelings, and 
various other conditions in the mind (factor #2). And this entire process 
is dependent on the guidance by wisdom and intelligence (factor #3). The 
extent of one's knowledge determines the range of one's thoughts and 
actions. 


Similarly, the mental factors of say determination and desire (factor 
#2) rely on an interaction by way of the sense faculties and physical and 
verbal behaviour (factor #1) in order to be fulfilled and satisfied. And 
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this process is determined and regulated by one’s beliefs, thoughts, and 
understanding (factor #3), which are subject to change and adjustment. 


Again, the operation and development of wisdom (factor #3) depends 
on the sense faculties, say of seeing or hearing, depends on the movement 
of the body, say of walking, organizing, seeking, seizing, etc., and applies 
speech to communicate and inquire (factor #1). And this process relies on 
mental properties, for example: interest, desire, fortitude, perseverance, 
circumspection, mindfulness, tranquillity, and concentration (factor #2). 


The nature of human life is comprised of these three interrelated, inter- 
dependent factors. They comprise an integrated whole, which cannot be 
added to or subtracted from. As life is comprised of these three factors, 
any training designed to help people to live their lives well must address 
the development of these three areas of life. 


Spiritual training is thus divided into three sections, known as the 
threefold training. This training is designed to develop these three areas 
of life to be complete and in harmony with nature. These three factors 
are developed simultaneously and in unison, resulting in an integrated 
system of practice. 


From a rough perspective one may see these three factors in a similar 
way as to how they are sometimes outlined in the scriptures, of represent- 
ing three major stages in practice, of moral conduct, concentration, and 
wisdom. This perspective gives the appearance that one practices these 
factors as distinct steps and in an ordered sequence, that is, after training 
in moral conduct one develops concentration, which is then followed by 
wisdom development. 


By viewing the threefold training in this way one sees a system of prac- 
tice in which three factors are prominent at different stages, beginning 
with a coarse factor and leading to more refined factors as one progresses 
through the stages: 


* The first stage (moral conduct) gives prominence to the relation- 
ship to one's external environment, to the sense faculties, and to 
physical actions and speech. 
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* The second stage (concentration) gives prominence to a person's 


inner life, to the mind. 


* The third stage (wisdom) gives prominence to knowledge and 
understanding. 


Note, however, that at each stage the other two remaining factors 
always function and participate. (352) 


This perspective provides an overview, in which one focuses on the 
chief activity at each stage ofthe process. One gives prominenceto each of 
the three factors respectively, so that coarser factors are ready to support 
the growth and promote success of more refined factors. 


Take for example the task of cutting down a large tree. First, one must 
prepare the surrounding area so that one is able to move about easily, 
safely, and securely (= sila). Second, one must prepare one's strength, 
courage, mindfulness, resolve, non-distractedness, and skill in handling 
an axe (= samadhi). Third, one must have a proper tool, like a good quality 
sharpened axe of the correct size (= pafifia). If one fulfils these three 
requirements one succeeds in cutting down the tree. 


In regard to one's regular, daily life, however, a closer analysis reveals 
that these three factors are constantly functioning in an interrelated, 
interdependent way. Therefore, in order for people to truly engage in 
effective spiritual practice, one should encourage them to be aware of 
these three factors. They should develop these factors in unison, by 
including skilful reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which helps to increase 
understanding, and mindfulness (sati), which helps to bring about true 


Success. 


In terms of one's spiritual practice, no matter what activity one is 
involved in, one is able to inspect and train oneself according to the 
principles of the threefold training. One thus aims to engage in all 
three of these factors - virtuous conduct, concentration, and wisdom 
- simultaneously and in all situations. When involved in an activity, 
one considers whether one's actions result in the affliction or distress 
of others, whether they cause harm, or whether they are conducive to 
assistance, support, encouragement, and development of others (- sila). 
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During such activities, what is the state of one’s mind? Is one acting 
out of selfishness, malice, greed, hatred, or delusion, or is one acting 
say with kindness, well-wishing, faith, mindfulness, effort, and a sense 
of responsibility? While engaged in an activity, is the mind agitated, 
anxious, confused, and depressed, or is it calm, happy, joyous, content, 
and bright? (= samadhi). When engaged in an activity, does one act with 
clear understanding? Does one discern its purpose, objective and related 
principles? Does one recognize its potential benefits and drawbacks, and 
fully understand the way to adjust and improve the activity? (= pafifia). 


In this way skilled persons are able to train and inspect themselves, and 
evaluate their practice, at all times and in all situations. They cultivate all 
three factors of the threefold training in a single activity. 


Meanwhile, the development of the threefold training from the per- 
spective of three distinct stages unfolds automatically. From one per- 
spective a person develops the threefold training in an ordered sequence. 
But from another perspective the simultaneous, unified practice of these 
three factors is taking place and assisting in the successful advancement 
of the so-called ‘three-stage’ training. 


In this context, someone who delves deeply into the details of spiritual 
practice will know that at the moment of awakening - at the moment of 
realizing Path, Fruit, and Nibbana - all eight factors of the Noble Path, 
which are classified into the three groups of sila, samadhi, and paññā, are 
completed and operate as one, acting to eliminate the defilements and to 
bring about fulfilment. {353} 


To sum up, the system of Buddhist spiritual training - the threefold 
training (tisso sikkha) - is based on a relationship between requisite factors 
and accords with specific laws of nature. Human life is comprised of three 
factors - of conduct with the outside world (sila), mental activities (citta), 


and understanding (pafifia) - which act in unison and are interdependent 
in bringing about spiritual development. 


When describing the principles of spiritual practice, the Buddha 
referred to these three aspects of training (sikkha). We now arrive back 
at the question: "Why did the Buddha adopt a new model of the fourfold 
self-mastery (bhdavita) when he described the attributes of a teacher?’ 
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As mentioned earlier, this question can be answered easily by saying 
that these two models have different aims and objectives. The threefold 
training is to be applied in real life - to be practised in accord with a 
system in harmony with nature. The four factors of self-mastery are 
intended for self-examination. Here, one need not be concerned with the 
order of nature. The emphasis here is on getting a clear picture of one’s 
personal qualities. If one discerns these clearly, they will by their very 
nature be connected to the three factors of training. 


This is obvious by inspecting the first factor of sila, which refers to one’s 
interaction and communication with the world, one’s apprehension of the 
world, and one’s actions in relation to the world. 


As mentioned above, we interact with the world by way of two sets of 
‘doorways’ (dvara): the first set entails the doorways of cognition (phassa- 
dvàára), usually referred to as the sense faculties (indriya) - our awareness 
of the world by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. The second set 
entails the doorways of volitional action (kamma-dvara), through which 
we act towards and respond to the world (towards people, towards society, 
and towards other objects in our external environment) by physical and 
verbal gestures. 


Here lies the distinction. In regard to interacting with the world, 
at any one moment (or to speak at a more refined level, at any one 
mind-moment) we only communicate with the world through one of the 
specific doorways, and one can examine this process by applying either 
of the two sets of doorways. 


In respect to the threefold training, in which sila, samadhi and pafifia 
are part of an integrated system, the interaction with the world by way 
of any one of the various doorways comprises the training in ‘conduct’ 
(sila); the factors of the mind (samadhi) and understanding (pafifia) consti- 
tute distinct factors. The entire interaction with the world through the 
various doorways - both the doorways of cognition and the doorways of 
volitional action - is included here in the factor of sila. For this reason the 
threefold training is comprised of three factors. 


In respect to the attributes of a teacher, one need not consider the 
integrated functioning of the three factors contained in the threefold 
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training. Here, one is distinguishing between different factors for the 
purpose of investigation. It is precisely here at the factor of conduct 
(sila) where a separation is made, that is, one distinguishes a person’s 
interaction with the world according to one or the other of the two sets 
of doorways: 


1. Doorways of cognition (phassa-dvara; usually referred to as the 
sense faculties - indriya): the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body 
(along with the meeting point of the mind, these comprise six door- 
ways); these doorways enable seeing/looking, hearing/listening, 
smelling, tasting, and tangible contact (culminating at the mind as 
cognition of mental objects - dhammarammana). 


2. Doorways of volitional action (kamma-dvara): body and speech 
(along with the meeting point of the mind, these comprise three 
doorways); these enable physical actions and speech (and by desig- 
nating the starting point of volitional action - the mind - this also 
includes thinking). 


The Buddha separated these two subsidiary factors of conduct (sila), 
determining them as the first two factors in the fourfold self-mastery 
(bhavita). He distinguished the first factor, of interaction with the world 
by way of the doorways of cognition or the sense faculties, and labeled 
it as ‘mastery of the body’ (bhavita-kaya). (The term ‘body’ - kaya - 
here refers to the ‘collection of five doorways’ - paficadvarika-kaya). The 
Buddha thus gave great emphasis to one’s interaction with the world, 
in particular to cognition by way of the five senses. {354} People tend 
to overlook this first factor, but in relation to spiritual practice it is 
considered of paramount importance in Buddhism, especially in regard 
to measuring a person’s development. 


This is particularly relevant to the present era, which is referred to 
as the Age of Information or the IT Age. The development of people 
in regard to this factor determines the fork in the road between direct 
wisdom cultivation and getting bogged down in delusion. This principle 
of ‘physical development’ can be used as a sign warning people from 
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losing their way, and encouraging them to use information technology 


to advance civilization in a proper direction. 


In terms of measuring people’s spiritual development, the second sub- 
sidiary factor, of interacting with the world by way of the doorways of 
volitional action (kamma-dvara), constitutes ‘moral self-mastery’ (bhavita- 
sila), and is equivalent to the second part of the training in higher vir- 
tue (adhisila-sikkha). ‘Mental mastery’ (bhdvita-citta) and ‘wisdom mas- 


tery’ (bhavita-pafifia) correspond to the training in higher mind (adhicitta- 
sikkha) and the training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha), respectively. 


Note that this concept of ‘physical mastery’ (bhavita-kaya), which here 
has been defined as a development of one's interaction with the world 
by way of the five sense faculties, is sometimes explained differently, by 
defining the term kaya literally as the ‘body’ or as referring to material 
objects. 


If one expands the meaning of bhavita-kaya in this alternative way, then 
the definition of the second factor of ‘moral self-mastery’ (bhavita-sila) is 
adjusted accordingly, as follows: ‘moral mastery’ refers to the cultivation 
of one’s relationship to other human beings or to one’s engagement with 
society, to promoting peaceful coexistence, cooperation, harmony, and 
mutual support. 


These alternative definitions of these two factors are connected to the 
teaching on fourfold virtuous conduct - on the four kinds of ‘pure conduct 
classified as virtue’ (parisuddhi-sila): 


1. Patimokkhasarnvara-sila: virtue as restraint in regard to the 
Patimokkha, the chief disciplinary code of the monastic sangha. 


2. Indriyasamvara-sila: virtue as sense restraint; to receive sense 
impressions, like sights and sounds, mindfully, in a way conducive 
to wisdom and true benefit, and not to be dominated by unwhole- 
some mind states. 


3. Ajivaparisuddhi-sila: virtue as purity of livelihood: to earn one's 
living righteously and in a pure manner. 
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4. Paccayapatisevana-sila (or paccayasannissita-sila): to use the four 
requisites wisely, benefiting from them by understanding their true 
purpose and value; to live and consume in moderation; not to 
consume with craving. 


Those aspects pertaining to one's relationship to the world by way of 
the body, or to one's engagement with material objects and with nature, 
are part of the factor on 'physical mastery' (bhavita-kaya). Those aspects 
pertaining to one's relationship to society or to one's community are part 
of the factor on ‘moral mastery’ (bhavita-sila).?! 


Having introduced these principles, the following description of the 
attributes of arahants corresponds to the teaching on the fourfold self- 
mastery (bhavita): being fully developed in body, moral conduct, mind, 
and wisdom. 


Be aware, however, that, although these four kinds of attributes are 
distinguished from one another, they are not completely separate. Their 
main features are highlighted for the purpose of understanding, but in the 
actual process of development they are interconnected and are cultivated 
in an integrated way. In particular, they are never independent from 
wisdom. (355] 


A. PHYSICAL SELF-MASTERY (BHAVITA-KAYA) 


Although there are many passages in the Tipitaka in which the Buddha 
mentions the term bhavita-kaya, there are no explicit explanations of this 
term, as if the listeners always understood its meaning. There were occa- 
sions, however, when non-Buddhists, especially members of the Nigantha 
order, spoke about this subject according to their own understanding, and 
the Buddha duly responded. 


The Mahasaccaka Sutta, for example, contains an account of such a con- 
versation, in which the terms bhavita-kaya and bhavita-citta are discussed: 


One morning, the famous Nigantha named Saccaka (he was a teacher 
of the Licchavi princes in Vajji) travelled to where the Buddha was staying, 


?'For more on this subject, see Appendix 2. 
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and engaged him in conversation. He began by speaking about physical 
cultivation (kaya-bhavana) and mental cultivation (citta-bhavana). He told 
the Buddha that according to his opinion the Buddha's disciples only 
strive in the area of mental cultivation, but they do not engage in physical 
cultivation. The commentaries state that the reason Saccaka held this 
view is that he observed the bhikkhus going off in search of seclusion, but 
that they did not practise severe austerities. 


After he had stated his opinion, the Buddha replied by asking him 
what, according to his learning, is the meaning of ‘physical cultivation’ 
(kaya-bhavana). Saccaka answered by defining it as the practice of severe 
austerities and self-mortification (atta-kilamathanuyoga). 


The Buddha went on to ask him about his understanding of ‘mental cul- 
tivation’ (citta-bhavana), yet Saccaka was unable to provide an explanation. 
The Buddha continued by saying that Saccaka's understanding of physical 
cultivation is incompatible with the cultivation as found in the noble ones' 
discipline (ariya-vinaya). Failing to understand the meaning of physical 
cultivation, how could one possibly understand mental cultivation? He 
then bid Saccaka to listen to his explanation on what is not physical and 
mental cultivation, and conversely, what is truly physical and mental 
cultivation: 


How, Aggivessana,” has one gained mastery in body and mastery in 
mind? Here, pleasant feeling arises in a well-taught noble disciple. 
Although touched by that pleasant feeling, he does not lust after 
pleasure, he does not become one who lusts after pleasant feeling. 
That pleasant feeling of his ceases. With the cessation of the pleas- 
ant feeling, painful feeling arises. Touched by that painful feeling, 
he does not sorrow, snivel, and lament; he does not weep beating 
his breast and become distraught. 


In this way, Aggivessana, although that pleasant feeling has arisen 
in him, it does not invade his mind and remain, because the body 
is developed. And although that painful feeling has arisen in 
him, it does not invade his mind and remain, because the mind is 
developed. 
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Look here, Aggivessana, any noble disciple in whom, in this double 
manner, arisen pleasant feeling does not invade his mind and 
remain because the body is developed, and arisen painful feeling 
does not invade his mind and remain because the mind is developed, 
has gained mastery in body and in mind.” {356} 


M. I. 237. 


As mentioned above, the principal meaning of ‘physical cultivation’ 
(kaya-bhàávana) is the development of the ‘collection of five doorways’ 
(paficadvarika-kaya), that is, of the five faculties (indriya): the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, and body. Therefore, ‘physical cultivation’ (kaya-bhavana) 
is essentially identical to the cultivation of the sense faculties (indriya- 
bhavana). 


The development of the sense faculties begins with sense restraint 
(indriya-sarnvara), to which the Buddha gave great emphasis in the training 
for those who have 'gone forth' in the Dhammavinaya. Sense restraint 
is a fundamental practice, linked with the training in virtuous conduct 
(sila). (In the commentaries, sense restraint is often classified as a form of 
virtuous conduct, as ‘virtue as sense restraint’ - indriyasarnvara-sila.) Let 
us have a look at this basic principle: 


And how, Sire, is a monk called a guardian of the sense doors? 
Here a monk, on seeing a visible object with the eye, does not 
grasp at its major signs or secondary characteristics. Because the 
evil, unwholesome states of covetousness (abhijjha) and indigna- 
tion (domanassa) would overwhelm him if he dwelt leaving this 
eye-faculty unrestrained, so he practises guarding it, he protects 
the eye-faculty, develops restraint of the eye-faculty. On hearing 
a sound with the ear ... on smelling an odour with the nose ... 
on tasting a flavour with the tongue ... on feeling a tangible with 
the body ... on knowing a mind object with the mind, he does not 


? Aggivessana is Saccaka’s clan- or surname. 


The commentaries explain that kaya-bhavana here refers to insight meditation 
(vipassana), while citta-bhavana refers to concentration (samadhi), i.e. tranquillity 
meditation (samatha) - MA. II. 285. 
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grasp at its major signs or secondary characteristics ... he develops 
restraint of the mind-faculty. That monk endowed with this noble 
sense restraint experiences within himself pure, unadulterated 
happiness. In this way, Sire, a monk is a guardian of the sense doors. 


D. I. 70. 


Sense restraint still belongs to the practice of a ‘trainee’, or is a rudi- 
mentary stage of practice. It is not a necessary practice for an arahant, 
who has 'gained mastery over the sense faculties' (bhavitindriya, which is 
classified as part of bhavita-kaya). It is included in the discussion here, 
however, to demonstrate the various stages of practice. 


There is a more profound form of sense restraint, or another way of 
explaining this term, as is evident from a discussion the Buddha had 
with the wanderer Kundaliya at Afijanavana in Saketa. (The cultivation 
of this form of sense restraint fulfils the three kinds of good conduct - 
sucarita; the cultivation of the three kinds of good conduct fulfils the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness; the cultivation of the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness fulfils the seven factors of enlightenment; the cultivation of 
the seven factors of enlightenment fulfils true knowledge and deliverance, 
the highest blessing): 


And how, Kundaliya, is restraint of the sense faculties developed 
and cultivated so that it fulfils the three kinds of good conduct? 
Here, Kundaliya, having seen an agreeable form with the eye, a 
monk does not long for it, or become excited by it, or generate 
lust for it. His body is steady and his mind is steady, inwardly well- 
composed and well-liberated. Moreover, having seen a disagreeable 
form with the eye, he is not dismayed by it, not resistant, not 
afflicted, not resentful. His body is steady and his mind is steady, 
inwardly well-composed and well-liberated. Further, having heard 
an agreeable sound with the ear ... having smelt an agreeable odour 
with the nose ... having savoured an agreeable taste with the tongue 
... having felt an agreeable tangible with the body ... having cognized 
an agreeable mental phenomenon with the mind, a monk does not 
long for it. ... his mind is steady, inwardly well-composed and well- 
liberated. In this way, Kundaliya, is restraint of the sense faculties 
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developed and cultivated so that it fulfils the three kinds of good 
conduct.” 


S. V. 74, 


Now let us examine a higher stage of practice - the cultivation of 
the sense faculties (indriya-bhāvanā) - which is described in the Indriy- 
abhavana Sutta. After describing this form of practice, this sutta also 
distinguishes between the term sekha-patipada, referring to an awakened 
person who is still a trainee, and the term bhavitindriya, referring to an 
arahant, who has completed his or her spiritual training and is ‘fully 
developed in body’ (bhavita-kaya): {357} 


On one occasion the Buddha was staying at the bamboo grove in 
Kajangala, and he was visited by Uttara, a disciple of the brahmin Parasar- 
iya.” The Buddha asked him whether Pardsariya taught the cultivation of 
the sense faculties (indriya-bhavana) to his disciples. When Uttara replied 
that he did, the Buddha asked him in what manner does he teach on 
developing the sense faculties. Uttara replied that Parasariya teaches to 
avoid having the eye see material forms and having the ear hear sounds. 
The Buddha answered that following this line of reasoning a blind or deaf 
person has ‘mastered the sense faculties’ (bhavitindriya). 


The Buddha went on to say that the development of the senses as 
taught by Pardsariya is different from the supreme cultivation of the 
senses in the discipline of the noble ones (ariya-vinaya). Ven. Ananda then 
asked the Buddha to explain this supreme cultivation of the senses: 


1. The cultivation of the sense faculties (indriya-bhavana): 


Now, Ananda, how is there the supreme development of the fac- 
ulties in the noble ones' discipline? Here, Ananda, when a bhikkhu 
sees aform with the eye, there arises in him what is agreeable, there 
arises what is disagreeable, there arises what is both agreeable and 
disagreeable. He clearly understands thus: 'There has arisen in 


“There are descriptions of how guarding the doorways of cognition are included 
in a practice leading to the stage of noble path and fruit, e.g.: S. IV. 120-21. 


5Trans.: the author uses the spelling Parasiriya. 
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me what is agreeable, there has arisen what is disagreeable, there 
has arisen what is both agreeable and disagreeable. But that is 
conditioned, gross, dependently arisen. This is peaceful, this is 
sublime, that is, equanimity' The agreeable that arose, the dis- 
agreeable that arose, and the both agreeable and disagreeable that 
arose cease in him and equanimity is well established. Just as a man 
with good sight, having opened his eyes might shut them or having 
shut his eyes might open them, so too in a monk, the agreeable 
that arose, the disagreeable that arose, and the both agreeable 
and disagreeable that arose ceases and equanimity is established 
just as quickly, just as rapidly, just as easily. This is called in the 
noble ones' discipline the supreme development of the faculties 
regarding forms cognizable by the eye. 


Again, Ananda, when a monk hears a sound with the ear ... smells 
an odour with the nose... tastes a flavour with the tongue ... touches 
a tangible with the body ... cognizes a mind-object with the mind... 
equanimity is well established. Just as if a man were to let two or 
three drops of water fall onto an iron frying pan heated for a whole 
day, the falling of the drops might be slow but they would quickly 
vaporize and vanish, so too in a monk, the agreeable that arose, the 
disagreeable that arose, and the both agreeable and disagreeable 
that arose ceases and equanimity is established just as quickly, just 
as rapidly, just as easily. This is called in the noble ones' discipline 
the supreme development of the faculties regarding mind objects 
cognizable by the mind. 


That is how there is the supreme development of the faculties in 
the noble ones' discipline. 


2. A) One who is still in training (sekha-patipada): 


And how, Ananda, is one a disciple in higher training, one who 
is still engaged in practice? Here, Ananda, when a bhikkhu sees 
a form with the eye, there arises in him what is agreeable, there 
arises what is disagreeable, there arises what is both agreeable and 
disagreeable; he is discomforted, disquieted and disgusted by the 
agreeable that arose, by the disagreeable that arose, and by the both 
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agreeable and disagreeable that arose. When a monk hears a sound 
with the ear ... smells an odour with the nose... tastes a flavour with 
the tongue ... touches a tangible with the body ... cognizes a mind- 
object with the mind... he is discomforted, disquieted and disgusted 
by the agreeable that arose, by the disagreeable that arose, and 
by the both agreeable and disagreeable that arose. (358) That is 
how one is a disciple in higher training, one who is still engaged in 
practice. 


2. B) One who has completed the training (bhavitindriya): 


And how, Ananda, is one a noble one with fully developed faculties? 
Here, Ananda, when a monk sees a form with the eye, there arises 
in him what is agreeable, there arises what is disagreeable, there 
arises what is both agreeable and disagreeable. If he should wish: 
‘May I abide perceiving the unrepulsive in the repulsive’, he abides 
perceiving the unrepulsive in the repulsive. If he should wish: 
‘May I abide perceiving the repulsive in the unrepulsive’, he abides 
perceiving the repulsive in the unrepulsive. If he should wish: 
‘May I abide perceiving the unrepulsive in what is both repulsive 
and unrepulsive’, he abides perceiving the unrepulsive in that. If 
he should wish: ‘May I abide perceiving the repulsive in what is 
both unrepulsive and repulsive’, he abides perceiving the repulsive 
in that. If he should wish: ‘May I avoiding both the repulsive 
and unrepulsive, abide in equanimity, mindful and fully aware’, he 
abides in equanimity towards that, mindful and fully aware. 


Again, Ananda, when a monk hears a sound with the ear ... smells 
an odour with the nose... tastes a flavour with the tongue ... touches 
a tangible with the body ... cognizes a mind-object with the mind, 
there arises in him what is agreeable, there arises what is disagree- 
able, there arises what is both agreeable and disagreeable.... If he 
should wish: ‘May I avoiding both the repulsive and unrepulsive, 
abide in equanimity, mindful and fully aware’, he abides in equan- 
imity towards that, mindful and fully aware. 


That is how one is a noble one with fully developed faculties.*° 


M. III. 298 (abridged) 
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As mentioned earlier, by expanding on their meanings or by changing 
the focus of investigation, there are alternative definitions for the terms 
kaya-bhavanà and bhavita-kaya. Instead of focusing on the doorways of 
cognition or on the sense faculties, the focus shifts to the world at large 
or to external objects which come into contact with the senses - the 
objects of cognition. One then distinguishes between these various sense 
objects. By doing this the definition of ‘physical development’ becomes 
the development of one’s relationship to one’s surroundings by way of 
one’s physical body, or the development of one’s relationship to material 
things (including other human beings in their capacity as objects of 
cognition). 


One group of objects that people engage with to a great degree is the 
collection of the four requisites (paccaya): food, clothing, shelter, and 
medicine. By extension this group also includes all the other material 
things, consumable objects, tools and appliances used in work, etc., which 
comprise a large part of our interaction with the outside world. This area 
of a person’s life requires discipline and training, as one can see from the 
teaching on moral conduct comprised of a wise use of the four requis- 
ites (paccayapatisevana-sila). A wise use of material requisites, like sense 
restraint, may thus be included in the factor of physical development 
(kaya-bhavana). 


In the Dhammavinaya, the relationship to material things that nourish 
and sustain life is considered an essential part of training. People are 
able to develop this relationship constantly in everyday life. This form 
of training is set down from the onset for those individuals ordained as 
monks and nuns, of reflecting wisely on the use of the four requisites, 
and by developing a sense of moderation, which leads to contentment 
and generates true blessings. This stands in contrast to consuming things 


“Beware of interpreting the term patikküla (‘repulsive’) in too narrow a sense, as 
'dirty' or 'disgusting'. Examples in the scriptures of perceiving the non-repulsive 
in the repulsive include looking at someone who is physically unattractive with 
lovingkindness, or looking at an unpleasant material object from the perspective 
of its constituent elements, thus seeing it as meritable or pleasing on the eye. 
Similarly, looking at a person or an object that is generally considered to be 
beautiful from the perspective of impermanence, or by analyzing his/her/its 
component elements, is an example of perceiving the repulsive in the non- 
repulsive. See further explanations at: Ps. II. 212. 
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with only a foggy understanding and seeking to gratify one’s craving: 
{359} 


Cunda, I do not teach you the Dhamma for restraining the taints 
that arise in the present alone. Nor do I teach the Dhamma merely 
for preventing taints from arising in the future. Rather, I teach the 
Dhamma to both restrain present taints and to prevent future taints 


from arising. 


Therefore, Cunda, let the robe I have allowed you be simply for 
protection from cold, for protection from heat, for protection from 
contact with the wind and sun, from horseflies, mosquitoes, and 
creeping things, and only for the purpose of concealing the private 
parts and protecting your modesty. 


Let the almsfood I have allowed you be just enough for the support 
and sustenance of the body, for avoiding [malnourishment leading 
to] distress, and for assisting the holy life, considering: ‘Thus I shall 
terminate old feelings without arousing new feelings and I shall be 
healthy and blameless and shall live in comfort.’ 


Let the lodging I have allowed you be simply for protection from 
cold, for protection from heat, for protection from contact with 
the wind and sun, from horseflies, mosquitoes, and creeping things, 
and only for the purpose of allaying the perils of climate and for the 
enjoyment of seclusion. 


Let the medicinal requisites that I have allowed you be just for 
warding off feelings that have arisen resulting from illness, and for 
the benefit of being free from afflicting disease. 


D. III. 129-30. 


"Occasionally this teaching is presented in the context of considering these requis- 
ites while one is actively using them; here, each passage begins with: ‘Wisely 
reflecting...’ - patisankha yoniso.... For example, the passage on almsfood begins: 
"Wisely reflecting, I eat almsfood neither for amusement, nor for indulging in 
delicious flavours, nor for the sake of boasting and physical attractiveness, but 
only for the support and sustenance of this body....’ E.g.: A. III. 388-9. 
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Of these four requisites, lodging (sendsana; literally ‘place for sitting 
and lying down’) is highly significant, both as a residence and as a place 
for storing the other requisites. Most human actions, whether it be the 
preparation, consumption, or storage of food, or the place for keeping 
one’s clothes and getting dressed, occur in one’s lodging or abode. In 
respect to offering gifts, the Buddha said: 


Giving food and drink, one gives strength; 
Giving clothes, one gives beauty; 

Giving a vehicle, one gives ease and comfort; 
Giving a lamp, one gives sight. 

The one who gives a residence is the giver of all. 
But the one who teaches the Dhamma 

Is the giver of the Deathless. 


S.L. 32. 


For the monastic community, the ‘residence’ encompasses all build- 
ings, from personal monastic huts (kuti) to communal buildings, which 
comprise individual monasteries, originally referred to by the Buddha 
as Grama (‘park’, ‘grove’). These monasteries developed from forested 
areas: from woodlands (vana) and royal parks (uyyàna). The first Buddhist 
monastery, offered by King Bimbisara to the Buddha, was Veluvanam 
Uyyanam - the ‘Bamboo Grove and Royal Park’, and the monastery in 
which the Buddha spent the most amount of time was Jetavana Royal Park, 
later called Jetavana Grove.?? {360} 


From monasteries in smaller woodlands on the outskirts of towns 
and villages, or those bordering larger forests, the meaning of monastic 
residences was expanded to incorporate places deep in the forest (arafifia), 
including caves, steep ravines, and mountains. Eventually the concept 
of ‘residence’ (senasana) for the monastic community came to encompass 
the entire range of forests, mountains, and inhabited areas, until it meant 
one's entire environment - the whole world. 


5"letassa rajakumárassa uyyanam became jetavana anathapindikassa Grame. The 
Buddha's words for allowing the creation of a monastery, in response to King 
Bimbisara's offering of the Veluvana Royal Park, is: anujanami bhikkhave arámam 
(Vin. I. 38-9). 
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One’s residence, region of habitation, and entire environment is equi- 
valent to those things in one’s surrounding with which one comes into 
contact, associates, engages, and relates by way of the five senses. There- 
fore the world around us is the domain for ‘physical development’ (kaya- 
bhāvanā) - for training the body, for training one’s interaction with the 
outside world by way of the sense faculties. 


A favourable relationship to one's residence, which is maintained con- 
tinuously by accomplished practitioners, is evinced by the terms used 
to describe monastic residences above, and it is connected to a healthy 
relationship generally in spiritual practice to the world at large. This is 
evident from the first term used to describe a monastery: drama, which 
can be translated as ‘park’, and literally means ‘place of delight’. 


This term drama points to a fundamental aspect of a Dhamma practi- 
tioner's relationship to the world, beginning with a person's residence 
(in the case of monks and nuns this refers to a monastery), as being a 
place inspiring delight (for example, it is in a natural surrounding, with 
plants and animals). This term reveals the desirable mind state that 
a monastic or a Dhamma practitioner should maintain in relation to a 
suitable residence, which can then be extended to any place or region 
where one lives - making it a place of delight. 


This is not all. The term drama connects people to their fundamental 
state of existence and way of practice. It connects us to the domain 
of sense experience - to the mind. Here, one’s ‘abode’ or ‘abiding’ is 
one of delight, which we see revealed in various Dhamma principles, for 
example: solitude as a place of delight (pavivekarama); seclusion as a place 
of delight (patisallanarama); the relinquishment of unwholesome qualities 
as a delightful abiding (pahanarama); and the cultivation of wholesome 
qualities as a delightful abiding (bhavanarama).?? 


Arama here refers to a favourable feeling or attitude towards a suitable 
object with which one comes into contact. It is as if Dhamma practitioners 


There are also places of delight that should be avoided, for example: sleep as a 
place of delight (niddarama); busyness as a place of delight (kammarama); talking 
and chatting as a place of delight (bhassarama); socializing and mingling as a place 
of delight (sariganikarama or sarigaggarama); and visual images and sounds as a 
place of delight (rūpārāma and saddarama). 
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have a responsibility to make those things they engage with a source of 
delight, beginning with one’s lodging or residence (which for monks is 
already called an drama), and then extending this feeling outward into 
their general environment. 


In reference to people’s relationship to their abodes and surrounding 
environment, besides the term drama, another term (used probably more 
often than arama) that is often used in the context of the lives of monks, 
Dhamma practitioners, and arahants is ramaniya, translated as ‘delightful’, 
‘refreshing’, ‘pleasant’. This term points to an inspiring surrounding 
atmosphere, which is extremely favourable for practitioners and condu- 
cive to the development of wholesome mind states. For arahants, access- 
ing this delightful atmosphere is easy or happens readily, because their 
contact with the world occurs without any hidden defilements. Moreover, 
arahants are able to make their surroundings delightful and refreshing, 
both for themselves and for those who dwell close to them. 


The term ramaniya appears frequently in the Tipitaka, and it is as if this 
atmosphere of delight or refreshment is a feature of the Tipitaka itself. 
We see it expressed, for example, already in the story of the Buddha's 
life before he was awakened, when as a bodhisatta he went in search of 
a suitable place to practise meditation and finally found such a location 
at Uruvela: {361} 


‘This is a truly delightful (ramaniyo vata) piece of ground with 
sheltered, pleasant groves and a clear-flowing river with smooth 
banks and nearby a village for alms resort. This will indeed serve 
for the striving of a clansman intent on striving.’ And I sat down 
there thinking: ‘This will serve for striving.’ 


M. I. 167. 


There are records of the Buddha and his disciples, when they stayed 
at or passed through various places, especially forests and mountains, 
describing these places as delightful. Sometimes these descriptions are 
detailed, like in the case of Ven. Ekavihariya Thera, who described in verse 
his place of solitude: 
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While a refreshing breeze blows, 

Laden with the fragrance of flowers, 

I'll burst asunder ignorance 

While seated on the mountain top. 

In the mountain heights carpeted with flowers, 
A region cool and forested, 

Gladdened by the joy of release, 

I will delight in the great mountain caves. 


Thag. verses 544-5, 


When Ven. Maha Kassapa returned from collecting alms and climbed 
into the mountains, he uttered a long verse praising the beauty of the 
forested landscape, including these passages: 


Garlanded with sacred pear, 

Echoing with the trumpet calls of elephants, 
These uplifting crags are a place of delight; 

These mountains do please me so! 

Dark-hued like thunderheads, these marvellous mountains, 
With cool, clear streams and covered by meadows, 
The colour of gold-dust beetles - 

These mountains do please me so! 

These myrtle peaks majestic as clouds, 
Appearing like palaces; 

Resounding with the lovely bellows of tuskers - 
These mountains do please me so! 


Thag. verses 1062-64. 


To sum up, arahants have completely developed their sense faculties 
(bhavitindriya). Besides being able to immediately savour a delightful 
environment, they are able to perceive or relate to an unpleasant phys- 
ical surrounding as pleasant. They delight in pleasant places without 
hindrance, and they transform chaotic, troublesome places into an oasis. 
Those who come into contact with them share in this delight: 
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Whether in village or in forest, 
On hill or in dale, 

Wherever arahants dwell - 
Delightful, indeed, is that spot. 


Dh. verse 98. 


The cultivation of the body (kaya-bhavana) begins with initial stages of 
practice and truly reaches fulfilment when practice is complete - when a 
person realizes the fruit of wisdom cultivation. When practice is com- 
plete, the aspect of physical self-mastery (bhavita-kaya) is conspicuous 
and easily apparent to others. Having said this, however, there are other 
similar results of awakening that can potentially be misleading to ordin- 
ary people, who have not developed themselves in body, virtue, mind, and 
wisdom.” {362} 


B. MORAL SELF-MASTERY (BHAVITA-SILA) 


Moral conduct (sila) is a beginning stage of spiritual practice and is perfec- 
ted at the level of stream-entry (sotapanna).? It is impossible for someone 
who has realized liberation to act immorally (dussila) or to deliberately 
cause harm.” For this reason, there are few scriptural references to the 
moral conduct of awakened beings. The matter to be discussed here is 
thus restricted to how arahants conduct their lives and act within society. 


Arahants have brought ‘kamma’ to cessation®; they have ended 
kamma.™ Their actions are no longer referred to as kamma - the tech- 
nical term for their actions is kiriya (‘doing’). Ignorance, craving and 
clinging do not control their actions; they act with a free mind and with 
wisdom, clearly understanding cause and effect. They do not cling to 
ideas of right or wrong, which for other people are connected to a sense 


S9'For examples, see below. 

E g, A. IV. 380; Pug. 37. 

€A, V, 139-40. 

For context: S. IV. 132-3 (compare with A. I. 263-4; A. IIT. 415-6). 
*^For context: D. III. 230; A. II. 231. 

$5E g. Dhs. 180-1. 
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of personal identity and gain. They have no hidden personal desires; they 
have no conceit about ‘my virtue’ or ‘my good deeds’, for example. They 
act objectively, reasonably and correctly. They transcend bad kamma, 
since there is no more greed, hatred or delusion that could lead to harm 
or evil, and they also transcend good kamma. 


One may pose the question that all actions require a motivating force 
and that the crucial motivation is desire (which is a form of craving - 
tanha). How is it possible for arahants to act when they have abandoned 
craving? Surely they remain passive and idle. Although they do no bad 
deeds, they also do no good deeds. An answer to this question is that 
desire is not the only motivating force for action. Reasoned consideration 


is also a motivating force. 


The flow of human life is dependent upon dynamic forces. Unless other 
factors interfere, the way we live our lives is directed by knowledge. A 
lack of knowledge gives craving the opportunity to distort or dictate life’s 
course. These two forces, of selfish desire and reasoned understanding, 
are often in conflict with one another. At times selfishness has the 
upper hand, at other times sound judgement prevails. When a person is 
released from the controlling power or ‘furtive whispering’ of craving, life 
progresses without restraint, in harmony with wisdom. Wisdom becomes 
the motivating force. 


Craving does not just dictate action; it can also hinder action when 
knowledge encourages us to act. {363} Craving therefore can be a motiv- 
ating force for action and for inaction. Inaction in such a case is a kind 
of action: an act of inaction. Craving can have many functions: it can 
direct, coerce, or impede. When a wholesome action is not performed, say 
a student is disinterested in lessons or people do not help one another, we 
should not merely consider the absence of a motivating force for action. 
We should also reflect on the motivation for inaction: to take into account 
the craving, which comes in the form of laziness, aversion, or pleasure 
directed towards other objects, and has a greater pull on attention. A 
habitual dependence on craving creates a secondary struggle, between 
the urge to act and the urge not to act. Whichever selfish motivation is 
stronger wins. When wisdom is the dominant motivation this struggle is 
absent. 
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Through a profound analysis, one recognizes another dynamic. As 
soon as wisdom understands according to reasoned judgement whether 
to act or to refrain from acting, an additional force arises in the mind 
which propels one to action or to restraint. This force can be referred to 
as a form of desire, or as a motivation, which will be discussed at more 
length below. 


Above, the concepts of craving as a motivation and of wisdom as a 
motivation were introduced. At first glance these two kinds of motivation 
seem to be at opposites. Although this subject is covered in another 
chapter, it is relevant to the current topic and thus deserves a basic 
explanation. 


Simply speaking, human beings have two kinds of motivation. The first 
kind is driven by craving and is based on our feelings. It is comprised 
of desires, wishes, and needs that follow sensation. If something is 
pleasurable, one wants to acquire it; if something is delicious, one wants 
to savour it. This kind of desire requires no knowledge of whether the 
object of desire is correct or incorrect, beneficial or harmful. 


The second kind of motivation springs from wisdom. This is comprised 
of desires, wishes, and needs that accord with reasoned understanding 
and a true comprehension of what is correct. For example, one sees a road 
that is cracking, filthy, obstructed, or slippery. One knows that according 
to its real purpose and value, such a thoroughfare should be clean, smooth, 
and safe. When one sees the road in such a damaged state, one wishes to 
repair and clear it. In contrast with the motivation of craving, this second 
kind is called the ‘motivation of wholesome enthusiasm (chanda)’. 


Chanda refers to desires, wishes, and needs that are in line with reality 
(sabháva). One wishes for something to be as good, fine, complete, upright 
or fulfilled as it naturally should be. This is independent of one’s likes 
and dislikes, or of wanting to either acquire the object or wanting it to 
disappear, in order to satisfy one’s personal sentiments. {364} Indeed, the 
desire of wholesome enthusiasm is cultivated alongside the development 
of wisdom. 


$6See chapter 10 on desire. 
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When this form of desire, of wanting things to exist in an ideal, natural 
state, extends outwards in relation to other human beings, it manifests 
as a wish for others to be well, complete, strong, bright, respected, and 
happy. Moreover, one wants them to be established in righteousness, 
established in Dhamma, free from faults and shortcomings. 


The Buddha gave great emphasis to human relationships. In this 
context, according to the circumstances, wholesome enthusiasm vis-a- 
vis others is expanded into four different kinds: lovingkindness (metta) - 
the wish for others to be happy under normal circumstances; compassion 
(karuna) - the wish to help others in times of trouble and distress, to help 
them escape from suffering; appreciative joy (mudita) - well-wishing, the 
desire for others to increase in happiness and success; and equanimity 
(upekkha) - the wish for others to be established in righteousness, in truth, 
in a freedom from defect and harm. 


Compassion is especially prominent in those people who have reached 
Nibbana, who are completely free and happy. Freedom of action based on 
wisdom, or a motivational force stemming from wisdom, allows for the 
strength of wholesome desire in the form of compassion to be expressed 
to the full. Compassion is a key quality of the Buddha and the arahants. 


For a person endowed with general humanitarian qualities, compas- 
sion arises automatically when encountering someone else who is suffer- 
ing. This compassion, however, is contingent on an inner freedom and an 
understanding of things as they are. In that moment one is not dominated 
by ignorance (avijja), craving (tanha), and grasping (upadana), for example: 
one is not acting out of personal gain; one is free of selfish concerns; and 
one does not find pleasure in others' misfortune which answers to a secret 
wish to inflate one's sense of self. 


When the heart is not oppressed, it becomes expansive and is fully 
sensitive to the suffering of others. There is empathy, understanding, 
and a wish to free others from suffering. If craving does not interfere 
(as self-concern, a fear of losing an advantage, or laziness, for instance), 
life will be guided by wisdom and the wish to help others will transform 


into compassionate action. 
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Chanda is the desire of those whose minds are clear and free, who are 
ready to truly receive other people, responding to them with an under- 
standing of their suffering. And their altruistic intentions, of wanting 
other people to be released from suffering, are readily extended outwards 
into active deeds of compassionate assistance. 


This all-embracing compassion, of wanting to assist others and free 
them from suffering, is a potent force in the lives of those who have 
realized Nibbana, for whom no lingering sense of a ‘self’ - no fixed identity 
- remains which needs to be protected and gratified. {365} 


In sum, true compassion results from wisdom and liberation. The 
specific term for wisdom in this context is vijja and the specific term for 
liberation is vimutti: 


1. Vijja: comprehensive knowledge of reality that allows no room for 
a belief in ‘self’ (atta). 
2. Vimutti: liberation; freedom. 


3. Karuna: compassion; expansiveness of the heart; responsiveness to 
the suffering of beings; the wish to console others and promote 
their liberation. 


These three qualities are the opposite of: 


2. Tanha: craving; the desire to compensate for the inadequacy of the 
‘self’ or to reinforce the idea of ‘self’. 


3. Updadana: tenacious clinging to things when it is judged that these 
things will profit the 'self' or will lead to personal prestige and 


power. 


Arahants have abandoned ignorance, craving and clinging. They pos- 
sess wisdom as a beacon for action and compassion as a motivating force. 
If the sole motivation for action were to be craving, then benevolent 
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assistance could never be true or pure. By the same token, as long as 
assistance to others is motivated by craving, it is not true compassion. 


Craving (including ignorance and clinging) is a hazardous motivating 
force and causes us to be blind to our own and others’ wellbeing. Even if 
we consider such wellbeing, our vision is distorted; we do not truly under- 
stand what is advantageous and disadvantageous. What is beneficial is 
seen as detrimental and what is detrimental is seen as beneficial. Craving 
in the form of lust, anger and delusion overwhelms the mind, or as the five 
hindrances (nivarana)*" it obstructs the functioning of the mind. When 
there are no such defilements, the mind is calm and bright; it is able to 


recognize true benefit. 


Arahants are able to assist others in a fully compassionate way because 
they have fulfilled their own state of wellbeing. They have 'attained 
personal wellbeing’ (anuppatta-sadattha) and they have ‘done what had 
to be done' (kata-karaniya). When personal matters (attattha) are final- 
ized, personal wellbeing is complete (attahita-sampatti); one is inwardly 
complete and need no longer worry about oneself. A person is then able 
to fully attend to the wellbeing and concerns of others (parattha), and 
live life by benefiting others (parahita-patipatti).9 With such fulfilment 
arahants have acquired the qualities of being a ‘friend to all’ (sabba-mitta), 
a ‘companion to all’ (sabba-sakhi), and ‘kind-hearted toward all beings’ 
(sabba-bhtitanukampaka).”° {366} 


The word attha (translated above as ‘wellbeing’) here does not refer to 
the usual meaning as an ‘advantage’.’’ It refers instead to true benefit, 
to the most important aspect of a person’s life, in particular to personal 
attributes that promote prosperity, maturity, resourcefulness, and self- 
reliance. (This stands in contrast to so-called personal benefits which 
often cause harm, for instance eating delicious food but to great excess.) 


*’Trans.: the five hindrances: sensual desire, ill-will, sloth and torpor, restlessness 
and worry, and doubt. 


$8 4. T. 9; 216; S. V. 121; A. III. 63-4, 230. 
Vin. I. 20-1; S. I. 105-106. 
"'Thag. verse 648. 


""Trans.: attha can also be translated as ‘benefit’, ‘welfare’, ‘gain’, ‘profit’ or ‘wealth’. 
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The main purpose of this ‘inner wealth’ is to develop virtue, specifically 
wisdom, and to lead to freedom from the controlling power of ignorance, 


craving and clinging. 


The conduct of arahants can be divided into two categories: work 
and personal activities. In regard to work, arahants tend to be leaders. 
They fulfil their responsibilities as Buddhist disciples in an optimum way, 
since they have escaped from the constrictive ‘noose’ of defilements. The 
responsibility of Buddhist disciples is revealed clearly in the Buddha’s 
repeated instruction, which he gave when he sent disciples out to pro- 
claim the teachings during the first year of his ministry: to act for the 
welfare and happiness of the many (bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya), for 
the compassionate assistance of the world (lokanukampaya), and for the 
wellbeing, support and happiness of gods and human beings (atthaya 
hitàya sukhàya devamanussanam).”” These qualities are significant object- 
ives of the holy life (brahmacariya);” they are the criteria of behaviour and 
practice for bhikkhus;”* and they are the virtues present in persons who 
are considered supreme according to the Buddhist teachings.” They are 
therefore constant considerations for a Buddhist disciple when perform- 
ing duties and work. 


The principal work of arahants is to provide instruction to promote 
mindfulness, wisdom, and other spiritual qualities, and to act as a role 
model for a happy and virtuous life. Later generations can take these per- 
sons as examples to live up to (ditthanugati: 'following a clear example"). 
It is fair to say that teaching others is an arahant's obligation." 


A similar standard - of seeking the welfare of all - holds true regard- 
ing arahants' personal conduct. Although arahants have 'finished their 
business', and once they have realized Nibbana they may abandon those 


7? Vin, I. 20-1; S. I. 105. 
73D, IT. 119-20; D. III. 211-12. 
7* ^. III. 114-5, 355-6. 


>The Buddha: D. II. 211-12, 222; M. I. 21, 83; S. II. 275; A. I. 22. The Buddha, arahants 
and ‘learners’ (sekha): It. 78-9. The Buddha and universal monarchs: A. I. 76. 
Monks and brahmins with moral conduct and virtuous qualities (kalyana-dhamma): 
D. II. 331-2. 


76D. I, 228-9. 
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practices that were undertaken for realization, they frequently conduct 
themselves as before. On a personal level this is for abiding at ease in 
the present (ditthadhamma-sukhavihara), and in relation to others it is for 
compassionate assistance to later generations (pacchima-janatanukampa) 
by providing a good example. Illustrations of this latter motive include 
the Buddha's abiding in forest dwellings," and Ven. Maha Kassapa 
Thera's observance of the austere practices (dhutariga).? (367) Even those 
community elders who have not realized Nibbana emphasize acting as an 
example for later generations. For an arahant, the ideal human being, 
such responsibility in this area is exceptional. Note also that some of 
the rules of discipline (vinaya) were not prescribed as a result of grave 
offences, but rather due to actions being improper in consideration of 


future generations.*° 


To sum up, the conduct of arahants, both in regard to duties and 
to personal activities, aims for the welfare of the many and is done in 
consideration of later generations. They act for the welfare of others 
(parattha) and to benefit others (parahita-patipatti), consistent with the 
virtue of compassion, which acts as the motivation. It is difficult, however, 
to clearly picture the life of the arahants by drawing from stories passed 
down from the Buddha's time. These stories are dispersed throughout 
the suttas, the rules of discipline, and the later texts, and they stress 
essential teachings on Dhammavinaya rather than the arahants' personal 
activities. 


The Buddha's record of foremost disciples (etadagga),?! which the com- 
mentators claim is a bestowal of rank,?? includes a long list of arahants' 
names, but it merely praises individual abilities or distinctions of partic- 
ular disciples. The list mentions work only when the performance of this 


7A. T. 60-61. 
78S, II. 203. 


” As an example for later generations: A. I. 71, 242-3; A. II. 147; A. III. 105-106, 178-9, 
255-6; Vin. V. 132; as an example to others in general: A. I. 127, 239, 246-7; A. III. 
114-5, 422. 


9? vin. TT. 108, 128-9; Vin. III. 42; A. III. 251; M. II. 92-3. 
81A. I. 23. 
8 AA. I. 135. 
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work was outstanding, for example Ven. Dabba-Mallaputta was foremost 
as the assigner of lodgings (senasana-pafifiapaka). There is no mention, 
for example, of those foremost as distributors of meal invitations (bhat- 
tuddesaka), distributors of robes (civara-bhajaka), or building managers 
(nava-kammika), who are similarly officials appointed by the monastic 
community. The arahants mentioned in this list may have had other 
regular duties. Moreover, there is a difficulty in that the meanings of 
some words describing distinction are obscure. (368) Therefore, this list 
of names (etadagga) is inadequate for portraying the extent of arahants' 


activities. 


Nonetheless, we can see in this list of foremost disciples that many of 
the outstanding qualities are matters related to teaching. One can say 
that teaching and training others are duties for all arahants, to be done 
according to their ability. Other activities vary, based on individual skill 
or disposition. Those arahants proficient in teaching, as preceptors and 
teachers (dcariya), were honoured and had many disciples. Besides their 
general teaching duties, they were also responsible for training these 
disciples; the suttas thus tell of many great monks who, on their travels, 
were accompanied by large numbers of bhikkhus.** 


Teaching disciples includes educating novices (samanera). Ven. Sari- 
putta, for example, was adept at teaching children and probably had 
many novices under his care. When Ven. Rahula was preparing to 
be ordained as a novice, the Buddha entrusted him to Sariputta as his 
preceptor?" There are many famous young accomplished novices who 
were Sariputta’s pupils.?6 On one occasion Sariputta, while walking for 
alms, met an impoverished orphan, who was wandering in search of food 
scraps, and out of compassion encouraged him to ordain as a novice and 


For a list of foremost bhikkhu disciples see Appendix 6. 


E g. Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Maha Moggallàna: M. I. 456-7. Ven. Maha Kassapa: 
D. II. 162. Ven. Yasoja: Ud. 24-5. 


Vin. I. 82. [Trans.: Ven. Rahula was the Buddha's son.] 


šE g. the novices Sankicca, Pandita, Sopaka and Revata: Thag. verses 480-6, 597- 
607, 645-58; DhA. II. 127, 239; DhA. IV. 186. 
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study the Dhammavinaya." The Buddha reminded the monks to look 
after the children who came to be ordained.?? {369} 


With the influx of large numbers of people seeking training came the 
duty of supervision. The Buddha advocated a sense of responsibility 
around this supervision of the community? The objective of community 
administration is to facilitate training, and to provide education to as 
many disciples or students as possible in an atmosphere of mutual sup- 
port. 


Apart from the responsibilities of teaching, training, and supervising, 
the Pali Canon shows that arahants honoured community activities. 
Buddhists hold the community (sangha) as the authority. The Buddha 
continually emphasized communal harmony, both in his Dhamma teach- 
ings (e.g. the ‘conditions of prosperity’ - aparihaniya-dhamma,”° and the 
emphasis of holding the Dhamma as one's teacher’), and in the rules 
of discipline, especially those concerning formal acts of the monastic 
community (sarigha-kamma).”” 


Many stories demonstrate concern for communal activities and 
respect for the community. For example, when the Buddha encouraged 
the monks to perform the observance day (uposatha) each fortnight, by 
reciting the Patimokkha and confirming their purity, Ven. Mahakappina 
wondered whether he should participate in the ceremony, since he was 
an arahant and completely pure. The Buddha knew what he was thinking 
and admonished him: 


If you, a brahmin (an arahant), do not honour the observance day, 
who will honour it? You should go and perform the observance day 
ceremony. 


Vin. I. 105. 


87]. I. 234. 
88]. I. 161. 
89 
See M. I. 459. 
D, IT. 76; A. IV. 21. 
"IM. ITI, 8-13; D. II. 154. 


?See Vinaya Pitaka, vol. 1 and 2. 
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Ven. Dabba-Mallaputta accomplished the fruit of arahantship while 
still young. He thought: 


I realized arahantship at seven years of age. Whatever a disciple 
should attain, I have attained completely. There is nothing that 
must be done beyond this, nor is that which had to be done and 
is finished need to be added to. What service can I perform for the 
sangha? 


Later, he thought: 


| I should assign dwellings and distribute food for the sangha. 


He then went to inform the Buddha of his willingness. The Buddha 
consented and had the bhikkhus meet to consider and accept his appoint- 
ment as the assigner of lodgings and distributor of food.” 


When events take place that may disturb the monastic order, arahants 
earnestly exert themselves to resolve the issue, even though they usually 
prefer to abide in quiet and solitude. {370} Ven. Maha Kassapa, for 
example, began the proceedings of the First Recitation,"^ and Venerables 
Yasa Kakandaputta, Sambhüta Sanavasi and Revata initiated the Second 
Recitation.” 


In the First Recitation, after the formal act of the sangha (sarigha- 
kamma) was complete and the meeting was officially ended, some elders 
present at the meeting formally admonished Ven. Ananda concerning 
offences or mistakes during his attendance on the Buddha. Although 
Ananda had plenty of evidence showing that he did not fail in his duty, 
after clearly explaining his conduct he nonetheless acknowledged the 
criticism by these elders.’ 


? Vin. IL 74-6. 

“Vin. II. 284-5. [Trans.: sangayaná - also translated as 'council'.] 
Vin. IL 297-300. 

“Vin, II. 288-9. 
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When the bhikkhu sangha met to settle legal matters during the 
Second Recitation, two arahants failed to come to the meeting on time. 
The gathered elders imposed a penalty, presenting them with tasks to 
be performed.” At the time of King Milinda, a king of Greek ancestry 
who ruled in Northwest India and was erudite in religious doctrines and 
philosophy, the king challenged various religious sects to debate, causing 
a disturbance in Buddhist circles. The elder arahants met to consider 
a response to the situation. One arahant, named Rohana, had entered 
the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti) in the Himalayas and 
being unaware of the meeting did not attend. The gathering sent a 
messenger to invite him and also required expiation, presenting him with 
the responsibility of ordaining the boy Nagasena.?? 


Later texts contain similar stories. For example, when the bhikkhu 
sangha was helping King Asoka to preserve the teachings, an arahant 
named Upagutta had gone into seclusion enjoying the happiness of jhana, 
unaware of the community’s activities. The sangha assembly sent a 
bhikkhu to fetch him and then imposed a penalty for seeking his own 
individual comfort and not staying in connection with the community. 
They gave him the duty of overseeing the celebration of Asoka’s stupa, 
which he performed out of respect for the community? Whatever the 
authenticity of these stories, especially the later ones, they demonstrate 
clearly the Buddhist tradition of arahants being role models in honouring 
the community and being responsible for communal activities. The cause 


or motivation for these actions is the same as that mentioned earlier: 


So that the leading of a sublime life (brahmacariya, i.e. the Buddha’s 
teaching) may endure and be established for a long time, and for the 
wellbeing and happiness of gods and human beings.{371} 


Cf.: D. III. 210-11. 


?'VinA. I. 36; Mhvs. V. 101. 
?5Miln, 7-8. 


?S$ee: Pathamasambhodikatha, Marabandhaparivatta, Pariccheda #28. 
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C. MENTAL SELF-MASTERY (BHAVITA-CITTA) 


The principal characteristic of an enlightened person's mind is freedom, 
which is the result of wisdom. When a person sees things according to the 
truth, fully comprehending conditioned phenomena, the mind is released 
from the control of the defilements. The scriptures usually describe the 
perfection of freedom as follows: 


The mind, which has been fully cultivated by wisdom, is released 
from the taints (asava). 


D. II. 81, 91, 123. 


When one knows and sees in this way, the mind is released from 
the taint of sense desire, the taint of becoming, and the taint of 


ignorance. 


E.g.: Vin. III. 5; D. I. 84; M. I. 23, 183-4; A. I. 165; A. IV. 174-5. 


One aspect of freedom from defilement is the end of enslavement 
to alluring and provocative sense objects. The Buddha said that sense 
objects are the basis for greed, hatred and delusion.’ Also, the absence 
of an impulse to act unjustly or harmfully guarantees moral rectitude.’ 


Another aspect of freedom is the absence of fear, trepidation and terror.’ 


An arahant has mastery over sense objects and is thus described as 
'one who has trained the sense bases' (i.e. he or she has completed the 
development of the sense faculties - indriya-bhavana). This means that 
when cognizing a sense object, for example a sight or a sound, and a nat- 
ural recognition of agreeableness, disagreeableness or neutrality arises, 
arahants can control perception (safifia) as they wish. For example, they 
can perceive the repulsive as unrepulsive, or perceive the unrepulsive 
as repulsive, as well as abandon both the repulsive and the unrepulsive, 


dwelling equanimous and mindful.’ 


100A TI. 120; It. 83. 
WIM. II. 172, 
V?[big, 

103M. TIT, 300-301. 
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Possessing mindfulness and self-mastery, an arahant is called ‘one 
who has been trained',?^ and a 'self-conqueror, the greatest of those 
victorious in battle’. An arahant’s mind is stable, and does not tremble 
as a consequence of agreeable or disagreeable sense objects. It is like a 
mountain, which is not shaken by the wind, or like the earth, which 
bears all things and is neither angered nor offended when filthy items 
are cast upon it.” 


An additional aspect of freedom is non-clinging, which the Buddha 
often compared to a lotus leaf, which is not adhered to by water, or a 
lotus blossom, which grows in the mud but is pure, clean and beautiful! ^? 
A person begins by not clinging to sensuality, to merit, and to good and 
evil, as clinging to these things is the cause for brooding over the past and 


yearning for the future: (372) 


[A bhikkhu who has realized the Dhamma] does not grieve over 
the past, and does not fantasize over the future; he is sustained by 
what is present, thus his complexion is bright. As for the ignorant, 
they fantasize over the future, and pine over the past; thus they are 
haggard, like a fresh reed that has been plucked and left in the sun. 


S. L5. 


In the Bhaddekaratta Sutta there is a similar passage: 


One should not pursue the past, nor yearn for the future; the past 
has gone away, the future has not yet been reached. 


M. III. 187. 


Not brooding over the past and not yearning for the future are clas- 
sified here as aspects of the citta, not of wisdom. They correspond to 
the domain of 'emotion'. There are terms describing the attributes of an 


104Sn. 65, 95; Dh. verses 321-3. 

195Dh. verses 103-105. 

1954, III. 378. 

1" Dh, verse 95; A. IV. 374-5; (on the level of training: M. I. 127, 423). 
*8Sn. 101, 160; Dh. verse 401; A. II. 39. 
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arahant in respect to the past and future that are matters of wisdom, for 
example: reminiscence of past lives (pubbenivasanussati-fidna), knowledge 
of the decease and rebirth of beings (cutüpapata-fiana), knowledge of the 
past (atitarisa-fiana), and knowledge of the future (andgatamsa-fiana).'° 
Arahants draw upon knowledge of the past and use wisdom to consider 
future activities. Indeed, because an arahant's heart is free from the past 
and future, knowledge concerning the past and future can be used by 
wisdom in the most beneficial way. In addition, an arahant's actions are 
generally performed to assist future generations, as was explained earlier. 


Some of the aspects of an arahant's mind will be at odds with the 
views of ordinary people, since superficially these aspects are considered 
unpleasant or blameworthy. One such aspect that the Buddha mentioned 
often is nirása (or nirasa), which can be translated as ‘hopeless’, ‘wishless’, 
or ‘without expectation’.'!° This hopelessness, or absence of wishing, of 
an enlightened person has a more profound meaning, however, than that 
which most people usually consider. Ordinary human beings normally 
live with hope. This hope is based on desire, wanting various things or 
wanting to be a particular way, thus hoping to obtain or to become. This 
hope sustains life; when someone is disappointed or feels hopeless due to 
not getting what is wished for, or due to the unattainability of an object, 
then that person is considered to have misfortune. When someone is 
gratified by obtaining what is wanted or something desirable appears to 
be within reach, that person is considered to be fortunate. 


A hopeful person, however, still has a concealed expectation or anticip- 
ation that is constantly present, even if he is not conscious of it, that is, 
the possibility of being disappointed or falling into despair. This aspect 
of hope is often referred to as 'apprehension', which is a form of fear - 
a form of suffering. Hope thus comes paired with apprehension; if hope 
remains, fear remains. {373} 


109p. TII. 275. 


1165. T, 12, 23, 141; Sn. 201, 208; The Buddha preferred to use nirāsa in verses, in 
regard to wisdom, as a play on everyday words, the same as assaddha (faithless). 
In prose, another term is used - vigatása - meaning the departure of the wished 
for item, or the ending of hope, to contrast with hopelessness or disappointment 
(A. I. 107). 
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An arahant resembles the person who has lost hope, but there is an 
important distinction. An arahant’s ‘hopelessness’ or absence of expecta- 
tion is not a consequence of there being no way to obtain what is desired; 
instead, it results from an inner completeness and satiety. There is 
nothing lacking which must be wished for; there is no deficiency giving 
rise to desire and hope. In short, an arahant’s freedom from hope stems 
from an absence of craving. When one does not yearn for things, and does 
not long to be some particular way, then there is nothing to be hoped for. 
When there is nothing to be hoped for then one lives without hope; one 
has given up or ended hope, along with the fear that springs from hope. 


This implies that people can exist without depending on or entrusting 
their life and happiness to hope. Arahants have gone beyond both grati- 
fication and hopelessness as these terms are ordinarily defined. Being ful- 
filled and content, they surpass those who are gratified or hopeful. This 
is a level that is superior to or free from hope, because there is complete 
happiness in each present moment. There is no opportunity for further 
disappointment or despair (compare this with assaddha - ‘faithlessness’ - 
as a wisdom quality). 


Many other heart qualities exist, which are related to those mentioned 


above, for example:!!! 


* Akificana: no anxiety; nothing lingering in the mind. 
* Asoka: happy; sorrowless. 

* Khema: secure; safe. 

* Nicchata: ‘hungerless’. 


* Santa: no confusion, restlessness, worry, irritation, depression, bore- 
dom, or fear; peaceful. 


* Santuttha: satisfied; contented. 
* Sitibhüta; nibbuta: tranquil; cooled. 
* Viraja: free from mental impurity; immaculate. 


* Visattho gacchati ...: ‘Totally at ease while walking, standing, sitting and 
lying down.’ 


TE g.: M. L 174; S. I. 55; A. I. 137-8; A. II. 208; Ud. 19-20; Sn. 119-20, 185. 
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The Buddha emphasized happiness (sukha). There are terms describing 
the state of Nibbana as happiness, terms describing those who have real- 
ized Nibbana as happy, and statements by such realized ones themselves 
describing their own happiness. For example: 


Nibbana is the supreme happiness; M. I. 509; Dh. verses 202-204. 
Nibbana is indeed great happiness; Ud. 15; Thag. verses 227, 263. 


There is no greater happiness 


than the happiness of Nibbana; Thig. verse 476. 
This is unsurpassed happiness; A. III. 354. 
Truly, the arahants are happy; S. LII. 83. 
One perfectly awakened always sleeps happily; A. I. 138. 
One who is without anxiety is indeed happy; Ud. 14. 
I, without anxiety, am indeed truly happy; Dh. verses 200-204. 
Oh, what bliss! Vin. II. 183; Thig. verse 24. 


Even for those who are training in the Dhamma it is necessary to 
view Nibbana as happiness for the practice to be correct, as stated in the 
Buddha's words: 


Monks, that someone who views Nibbana as suffering will pos- 
sess investigation conducive to the realization of truth (anulomika 
khanti) is impossible. That someone who does not possess investig- 
ation conducive to the realization of truth will proceed to the right- 
eous way (sammatta-niyama) is impossible. {374} That someone 
who has not proceeded to the righteous way will realize the fruits 
of stream-entry, once-returner, non-returner, or arahantship is 
impossible. 


Monks, that someone who views Nibbana as happiness will pos- 
sess investigation conducive to the realization of truth is possible. 
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That someone who possesses investigation conducive to the realiz- 
ation of truth will proceed to the righteous way is possible. That 
someone, who proceeds to the righteous way should realize the 
fruits of stream-entry, once-returner, non-returner, or arahantship 


is possible.!”” 


A. III. 442-3. 


Although Nibbana is happiness, and those who have realized Nibbana 
are happy, such realized ones do not cling to happiness of any kind, and 
do not become attached to or indulge in Nibbana.!? When cognizing 
external sense objects, for example by way of the eye or ear, an arahant 
still experiences feelings - pleasant, unpleasant and neutral - connected 
with those objects, just like an ordinary person. An exception exists, 
however, in that an arahant experiences feelings without being constric- 
ted by defilement. An arahant neither rejoices over nor is troubled by 
feelings; nor are those feelings a cause for craving. Feeling exists at 
only one level, which is called ‘experiencing feeling by way of the body 
but not the mind'. Feeling does not give rise to internal affliction or 
worry; such feeling is said to be ‘cooled’. An arahant experiences feelings 
without latent tendencies (anusaya), unlike unenlightened beings, who 
have the latent tendency of lust (ragánusaya) when experiencing pleasure, 
the latent tendency of hostility (patighanusaya) when experiencing pain, 
and the latent tendency of ignorance (avijjanusaya) when experiencing 
neutral feelings, perpetually increasing the habit and strength of these 


defilements.! ^ 


Pleasure and pain from external sources are unable to affect an ara- 
hant's internal happiness. An arahant's happiness is thus independ- 
ent, not relying on external phenomena. It is an immaterial happi- 
ness (niramisa-sukha), or even surpasses immaterial happiness (ordinary 


"Note that anulomikd khanti is translated here as ‘investigation conducive to the 
realisation of truth'. Khanti is used here as an aspect of wisdom, and does not 
merely refer to patience; compare this sense with: Ps. I. 123-4; Ps. II. 236, 238; Vbh. 
324-5, 340. (VbhA. 411 states that khanti is a synonym of pafifid and VbhA. 459 
states that anulomika khanti is vipassana-fiana; khanti in this sense is sometimes 
translated as khanti-fiana.) 


HM I. 4-5, 
146 II. 82-3; S. IV. 205-210; M. III. 285-6; A. II. 198-9. 
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nirdmisa-sukha is the happiness of jhana.)'!° As an arahant's happiness 
is independent of external conditions, the natural fluctuation of things 
is not a cause for suffering. Even if the six sense objects change and 
pass away, an arahant still abides in happiness;!!$ even if the five aggre- 
gates change and become otherwise, there is no sorrow or suffering." 
A thorough knowledge of impermanence brings about tranquillity and 
contentment. The Buddha described this happiness as one attribute of 
being a refuge onto oneself, or of having the Dhamma as a refuge.!? {375} 


Another important descriptive term for an arahant's mind, which cov- 
ers many of the characteristics already mentioned, is árogya, translated 
as ‘without sickness’ or ‘freedom from illness’. It can also be rendered as 
‘health’ or ‘healthy’. Arogya is an epithet for Nibbàna."? Being without 
illness or being healthy refers here to the absence of mental illness or toa 
healthy mind, as mentioned in the Buddha’s teachings to an aged layman: 


You should practise and train yourself thus: although the body is 
diseased, the mind will not be diseased. 


S. III. 1. 


The Buddha said that there are two kinds of illness: physical and 
mental: 


Beings who can assert to be without illness of the mind are difficult 
to find in the world, with the exception of one who is free from the 
taints. 


A. II. 143-4. 


These words of the Buddha illustrate that an arahant is a person with 
perfect mental health. 


"SS, IV. 236-7. 

Is, IV. 127. 

IUS. TL. 7. 

18s II. 42, 

119M. I. 509; Dh. verse 204; Sn. 146. 
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The description of an arahant as being free of illness or in good health 
reveals the value of realizing Nibbana. One may wonder: if arahants do 
not seek the pleasures cherished by ordinary people, how can they be 
happy, and what worth does Nibbana have? 


An absence of illness is a condition of happiness that is complete in 
itself. It is far better than the happiness resulting from a temporary 
alleviation of pain, not to mention the discomfort of sickness and chronic 
ailments. 


Obtaining medicine or treatment to allay symptoms of illness offers 
momentary happiness. The more severe the symptoms, the greater the 
happiness when the symptoms subside. From one perspective, a healthy 
person is denied this kind of pleasure. But no one in their right mind 
would desire a sick person’s happiness, of waiting to savour the end of 
pain and discomfort. 


In the case of an illness, happiness is experienced through the repeated 
or occasional alleviation of discomfort and agitation. Such occasional 
happiness can be compared to the pleasure sought by ordinary people. 
The happiness of being without illness, which is normally not recognized 
as happiness, is simply internal ease and relief. This can be compared to 
the state of an arahant or to the happiness of Nibbana. 


The Buddha applied the analogy of a leper with erupting sores. Due 
to irritation and itching, the leper scratches the lesions and heats his 
flesh over coals. The more he scratches and sears his body, the more 
itchy and inflamed do the sores become. The happiness and pleasant 
sensation he receives relies upon having a wound that can be scratched. 
{376} The leper will remain in this state until a skilled doctor prepares a 
medicine that cures him of the leprosy. Cured of leprosy, he becomes a 
person in good health (aroga), happy (sukhi), free (seri), with self-mastery 
(sayarnvasi), and able to go where he pleases (yena-kamangama). Both the 
scratching of the sores and the heating by the fire, which used to provide 
him with pleasure and relief, are no longer considered by him as a form 
of happiness. He now regards such behaviour as painful and miserable. 
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This analogy can be applied to ordinary beings, who seek pleasure 
from the five ‘strands’ of sensuality. Although they experience pleas- 
ure through obtaining things and gratifying desire, they are inflamed 
by desire, experiencing increasing turmoil and agitation. When life is 
conducted in this manner, pleasure and delight only revolve around the 
arousal of craving, leading to increased passion. Gratification is sought 
to temporarily quell the agitation. With the realization of Nibbana, no 
‘fuel’ remains to provoke craving, and happiness is experienced without 


alleviating an inflammation.'”° 


An unenlightened person is compared to someone who derives pleas- 
ure from scratching an itch. The greater the itch the more one scratches, 
and the more one scratches the greater the itch. And the greater the 
itch the greater the pleasure from scratching. An ordinary person thus 
likes to increase the degree of pleasure by seeking ways to increase the 
stimulation and excitement, and so increase the itch; as a result more 
pleasure is experienced from increased scratching. A realized being is 
like someone who is cured from an itch-inducing illness, whose normal 
physical state is healthy; happiness exists due to the absence of an itch 
and of a need to scratch. An ordinary person, however, may criticize such 
a person as lacking the pleasure derived from scratching an itch. 


Similarly, an unenlightened person’s search for happiness is like build- 
ing up and fanning a fire, and then receiving amusement and coolness by 
extinguishing it. The brighter and hotter the fire, the more effort needed 
for extinguishing, causing more spectacular crackling and flashing. Ordin- 
ary people conduct their lives in this way, despite greater risks of danger 
for themselves and others. Those who are liberated resemble persons who 
have extinguished the fire. They live in ease, coolness, and safety, with no 
need to be burnt, and with no need to be on guard against dangers from 
heat. They are not engaged in the thrill or anxiety of extinguishing a fire 
that they previously ignited. 


Realization brings about changes in personality, as well as in attitudes 
towards the world. Such mental transformation can be compared to the 
development of a child into an adult. Adults no longer hold dear those 


20S ee M, I. 506-509. 
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toys and games that were cherished during childhood. An adult may 
even be amused seeing a child fascinated with and possessive of such 
toys. Likewise, a person who has realized Nibbana has reached a stage 
of development that surpasses ordinary beings. Attitudes towards life, 
towards things admired by ordinary people, and towards the way people 
conduct their lives, have changed.’*' {377} 


D. WISDOM SELF-MASTERY (BHAVITA-PANNA) 


The basis for an arahant’s wisdom is the ability to see things as they 
truly are. This clear seeing starts at cognition of sense objects by way 
of the six senses, with a mind that is equanimous and mindful, not 
swayed by pleasure or aversion. Such a person is able to observe a sense 
impression from beginning to end without being distracted or disturbed 
by it. Ordinary people, on the other hand, tend to get stuck at the point 
where sense impressions produce a feeling of pleasure and aversion. As 
a result, they tend to elaborate on and create distorted ideas about the 
things they encounter. They have a false understanding: they see things 
clouded by defilement rather than as they truly are. Take for example 
a person who agrees with a statement when he has been flattered but 
disagrees without the flattery. Or a person may agree because he likes the 
speaker yet disagree when the identical subject is mentioned by someone 
he dislikes.!?? 


Arahants are not deceived by the external appearances of things; they 
acknowledge all facets of the truth and do not attach to just one perspect- 
ive. The wisdom of an arahant helps to dispel the claim that Buddhism is 
a pessimistic doctrine. For example, those who have realized the truth 
(buddhadhamma) know that the five aggregates are neither exclusively 
painful nor exclusively pleasant.7? A person who is to be enlightened 
must understand the merits (assáda) and disadvantages (adinava) of sense 
desire, as well as the deliverance (nissarana) from it. The merits are 
seen as merits, the disadvantages as disadvantages, and the deliverance 


See A. V. 202. 
1220n this subject see: S. IV. 124-5, 120-21; M. III. 299-300. 
135, IN. 69. 
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as deliverance. The abandonment of sense desire and the end of both 
hankering for the world and grasping the five aggregates is due to seeing 
the way of deliverance. A person will then be independent of such merits 
and disadvantages, abiding in happiness - a happiness that is subtler and 
greater than happiness conditioned by pleasant and unpleasant experi- 


ences, ^4 


The exquisite things in the world are not referred to as sense desire 
(kama); [only] a person's lustful intentions constitute sense desire... 
The exquisite things in the world abide just as they are; therefore, 
the wise [only] remove the fascination for these things. 


A. III. 411. 


Another level of wisdom is the comprehension of the universal char- 
acteristics (impermanence - anicca, dukkha, and ‘nonself’ - anatta), and 
of language, in particular of 'conventions' (sammati) and 'designations' 
(pafifiatti). {378} The comprehension of language includes understanding 
the nature of ‘worldly speech’ (lokiya-vohára) and knowing how to use 
language to convey meaning without clinging to linguistic conventions: 


A monk whose mind is liberated sides with no one and disputes with 
no one; he employs the speech currently used in the world without 
attaching to it. 


M. I. 500. 
An arahant with taints destroyed may say, ‘I speak this way, and 


they speak to me this way.’ Skilful, knowing the world's parlance, 
he uses such terms as mere expressions. 


S. I. 14. 
Monks, I do not contend with the world; rather, it is the world that 
contends with me. A speaker of the Dhamma (dhamma-vādī) does 


not dispute with anyone in the world. Whatever the learned ones 
agree upon as not existing in the world, I too say that it does not 


14See; M. I. 85-90; S. III. 27-31; A. I. 259-60. 
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exist. Whatever the learned ones agree upon as existing, I too say 
that it exists. 


S. III. 138. 


These are worldly terms, expressions, manners of speech and des- 
ignations. The Tathagata uses these, but does not attach to them. 


D. I. 202. 


Withthearising of wisdom, seeing how all conditioned things originate 
from interdependent causes, a person understands the world according to 
truth. This is the arising of a correct worldview. Metaphysical beliefs and 


pa 


theories, as well as doubts (avyakata-partha)’” vanish automatically: 


Monks, with the remainderless fading away and cessation of ignor- 
ance, whichever conflicting, obstinate, and confounding views 
exist, such as: ‘What are mental formations? Who owns these 
mental formations? Mental formations are one thing, the owners 
of such formations are another thing; the life principle (jiva) and 
the body are the same; the life principle is one thing, the body is 
another' - all of these views are abandoned. 


S. II. 64. 


A bhikkhu inquired: What is the cause, what is the condition, by 
which a learned noble disciple will not have doubt arise concerning 
the matters that the Lord has not explained? 


The Buddha replied: With the cessation of ignorance, learned noble 
disciples will not have doubt arise concerning the matters that I 
have not explained... An unlearned, unenlightened person does 
not clearly know views, the origin of views, the cessation of views, 
and the way leading to the cessation of views. Those views increase, 
and he will not be released from aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief and despair. 


A. IV. 67-8. 


*5Questions that the Buddha did not answer, for example whether the world is 


eternal or not eternal. 
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Another feature of an arahant’s wisdom is that he or she does not rely 
on faith or belief, a quality which in Pali is called assaddha (‘faithless’). 
{379} This quality is the opposite of disbelief or faithlessness in the ordin- 
ary sense, which means not believing due to lack of confidence in others 
or due to obstinacy. Here it means one does not need to believe because 
one knows and sees with clarity. One knows for oneself and is independent 
of the knowledge of others. Faith implies reliance on someone else’s 
knowledge when we do not yet clearly know for ourselves. Once we have 
seen something as it truly is, there is no need to depend on others for 
knowledge. This is a knowledge that is greater than faith or belief: 


Of things that are fully known by himself, evident to himself, he 
does not have faith in others - neither ascetics, nor brahmins, nor 
gods, nor Mara, nor Brahma; he does not believe others concerning 
things fully known by himself, evident to himself, that is: 'Forma- 
tions are impermanent; formations are dukkha; formations are non- 


self; with ignorance as condition, there are mental formations....'? 


Nd. I. 235. 


Likewise, Ven. Sariputta said to the Buddha: 


In this matter I do not go with faith to the Blessed One ... this 
matter I have known, seen, experienced, realized and discerned 


with wisdom - therefore, I have no doubts or uncertainties. 


S. V. 221. 


At the time of the Buddha, people were very interested in the concept 
of a ‘great man’ (mahdpurisa), and therefore there are many passages 
in the Tipitaka in reference to this term. There are references to the 
‘characteristics of a great man’ (mahdpurisa-lakkhana), for example in the 
case of the brahmins' predictions about Prince Siddhattha, which were 
based on their ancient texts. But from the perspective of the teachings, 
more interesting passages pertain to the question posed to the Buddha 
after his awakening of who is worthy of the title ‘great man’. This frequent 


126See also Sn. 167 and Dh. Verse 97. 
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question shows that this concept was still important and a matter of 
debate. 


On one occasion Ven. Sariputta went to see the Buddha and asked him 
this question: 


Venerable sir, it is said, ‘a great man, a great man.’ In what way is 
one a great man? 


[The Buddha replied:] 


With a liberated mind, I say, Sariputta, one is a great man. Without 
a liberated mind, I say, one is not a great man. 


S. V. 158. 


This reply indicates that the Buddha considered an arahant - one who 
has completed the four aspects of development - to be a great man. His 
reply is very brief and succinct, focusing on the final criteria: a comple- 
tion of the four kinds of development, culminating in liberating wisdom. 
No matter how skilled or proficient a person may be, if he is still not fully 
liberated from mental defilement, he is not yet a great man. 


To be worthy ofthis title, one must be free from suffering. For example, 
one's thought processes are truly free from any restriction or impurity, 
which does not mean that one obtains everything that one wishes for or 
faces no obstruction or coercion from others. On the highest level, one's 
wisdom is free from any domination or manipulation from a fabricated 
sense of ‘self’. {380} One's thoughts do not simply follow one's desires, 
propelled by craving (tanha), conceit (mana), and fixed views (ditthi). 


In any case, the reason for the Buddha's brevity here is most likely 
because he was speaking to Ven. Sariputta, the foremost disciple profi- 
cient in wisdom. The Buddha thus mentioned only the decisive criteria, 
along with tying in the concept of liberation with the teaching on the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness, presenting the supreme perspective on this 
subject. 


A teaching by the Buddha which elaborates on this concept of a great 
man stems from a conversation he had with Vassakara, the chief minister 
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of Magadha. On one occasion while the Buddha was staying in the Bam- 
boo Grove at Rajagaha, he was approached by Vassakara, who said that 
according to his own doctrine a person considered to be a great man with 
superior wisdom is endowed with four attributes: (1) he is highly learned, 
well-informed of various fields of learning, and understands the meaning 
of various statements, able to distinguish one from another; (2) he has 
a good memory; he remembers and recollects what was done and said 
long ago; (3) he is skilful and diligent in attending to the diverse chores 
of a householder; and (4) he possesses sound judgement, knowing how to 
carry out and arrange his affairs. 


After presenting this explanation Vassakara asked the Buddha whether 
he approves or rejects this statement. The Buddha replied, saying that he 
neither approves nor rejects the statement, but that he himself describes 
a great man with superior wisdom as possessing four other qualities: 


1. A person practises for the welfare and happiness of the many- 
folk; he is one who has established people in the noble way, 
that is, to be endowed with beautiful and wholesome qualit- 
ies. 

2. Hethinks whatever he wants to think and does not think what 
he does not want to think; he intends whatever he wants to 
intend and does not intend what he does not want to intend; 
thus he has attained to mental mastery over the ways of 
thought. 


3. He gains at will, without trouble or difficulty, the four jhanas 
that constitute the higher mind (abhicitta) and are pleasant 
abidings in this very life. 

4. With the destruction of the taints, he has realized for himself 
with direct knowledge the taintless liberation of mind and 
liberation by wisdom, and dwells in it here and now. 


A. II. 35. 


Although there are many teachings by the Buddha on this concept of a 
great man, they usually appear in verse form and are a reply to people's 
specific questions, so most are either brief or focused on one particular 
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aspect. The teaching presented to the chief minister above is in prose, and 
it contains clearly defined principles, which are relevant to everyone. The 
four aspects of self-mastery (bhavita) are incorporated in the four attrib- 
utes of a great man. Expressed in a different way, these four attributes 
reveal another aspect of the four kinds of development, highlighting the 
superior and exceptional capabilities of an arahant which are difficult for 
an ordinary person to attain. 


The first attribute reveals how arahants - those who have fulfilled 
the holy life (brahmacariya) - are no longer burdened with any personal 
concerns, including any form of spiritual training. From the time of 
their full awakening, they devote themselves entirely to the welfare and 
happiness of the multitudes, which becomes the essence of their lives. 
(381) This corresponds to the goal of the holy life - to Buddhism in its 
entirety - which is encapsulated in the Buddha's frequent exhortation: to 
act 'for the benefit of the manyfolk, for the happiness of the manyfolk, 
out of compassion for people in the world.' 


This compassionate, altruistic action also points to the connection 
between individual happiness and promoting the happiness of others. 


In whichever way one describes the attributes of arahants, including 
the preceding description of the fourfold self-mastery, they always rest 
firmly on three essential qualities: wisdom (specifically called vijja); lib- 
eration (vimutti); and compassion (karuna), which is the force radiating 
knowledge and wisdom outwards, resulting in others obtaining know- 
ledge and arriving at deliverance. 


If we identify an unawakened being as someone bound, wisdom is the 
knife that cuts the bonds, liberation is the release from the bonds into 
freedom, and compassion is, once a person is no longer agitated and 
anxious about his or her own concerns, the looking to others who are still 
bound and extricating them. 


sidered fruit or result (phala). The authors of later texts, however, have 
divided vimutti into more detail as two parts, as both path and fruit. They 
say that the act or moment of release is the path; the state of having been 
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released and abiding in freedom is the fruit.” The realization of Nibbana 
is completed at wisdom and liberation; compassion is the subsequent 
acting for others. In other words, personal concerns (attattha) are ended 
at wisdom and liberation; matters to be done for others (parattha) are 
deeds then taken up by compassion. 


Note that of these three qualities - wisdom, liberation and compassion 
- liberation is a result; it is a finished condition and facilitates further 
action but is not the agent itself. Wisdom and compassion are agents. 
Wisdom is the factor bringing about the realization of Nibbana, which 
is the accomplishment of personal concerns. Compassion is the factor 
that helps to settle the affairs of others. For this reason wisdom and com- 
passion are professed to be primary attributes of the Buddha. Wisdom is 
the essential element for personal welfare (attattha) or for the completion 
of personal benefit (attahita-sampatti), while compassion is the essential 
element for others' wellbeing (parattha) or for the practice of benefiting 
others (parahita-patipatti). 


In short, the Buddha's attributes are of two kinds: the completion of 
personal benefit, with wisdom as agent, and the practice of benefiting 
others, with compassion as agent.'*® Both the completion of personal 
benefit and the practice of benefiting others are meaningful and genuine 
because they are confirmed by liberation. {382} Liberation is proof of 
the arrival at Nibbana; it is an essential characteristic of Nibbana and is 
synonymous with Nibbana. 


1 vilia, e.g.: MA. II. 348; MA. V. 100; SA. II. 270, 366; AA. I. 55; AA. II. 264; AA. III. 
175; [2/580]; AA. IV. 90. Vimutti, e.g.: MA. II. 281; MA. V. 59; AA. II. 263; AA. III. 
217, 227, 378, 416; ItA. I. 170. Vijjā and vimutti, e.g.: MA. V. 104; AA. I. 120; AA. II. 
79, 154; AA. III. 220; AA. V. 43; VismT.: Anussatikammatthananiddesavannana, 
Anàpanassatikathavannana. Some explanations are contradictory. 


P*vismT.: Cha-anussatiniddesavannana, Buddhanussatikathavannana. 
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7.4 ADDITIONAL ATTRIBUTES OF ARAHANTS 


A. OUTWARD DEMEANOUR 


{396} In the Dhammacetiya Sutta, King Pasenadi of Kosala told the Buddha 
the reasons for his faith in the Triple Gem. The Buddha endorsed these 
principles as dhamma-cetiya ('monuments' in honour of the Dhamma) and 
said they are fundamental to the holy life. He encouraged the members 


of the monastic sangha to remember them. One section of this sutta 
describes the bhikkhu disciples of the Buddha as follows: 


Again, venerable sir, I have walked and wandered from park to park 
and from garden to garden. There I have seen some recluses and 
brahmins who are lean, wretched, unsightly, jaundiced, with veins 
standing out on their limbs, such that people would not want to 
look at them again.’”’ I have thought: ‘Surely these venerable ones 
are leading the holy life in discontent, or they have done some evil 
deed and are concealing it... But here I see bhikkhus smiling and 
cheerful, sincerely joyful, plainly delighting, their faculties fresh, 


living at ease, unruffled, subsisting on what others give,'?? 


1 


abiding 
with a mind as a wild deer's.?! I have thought: ‘Surely these 
venerable ones perceive successive states of lofty distinction in the 
Blessed One’s Dispensation.... This too, venerable sir, is why I infer 
according to Dhamma about the Blessed One: ‘The Blessed One is 
fully enlightened, the Dhamma is well proclaimed by the Blessed 
One, the sangha of the Blessed One’s disciples is practising the good 


way.?? 


M. II. 121. 


12 alternatively: ‘seeming to neglect others’. 
1% alternatively: ‘acting appropriately with gifts’ (paradavutta). 


P!Gentle; not disturbing others or seeking personal gains; cherishing freedom; able 
to move about freely. 


?Trans.: King Pasenadi mentions ten reasons; these include: the bhikkhus live in 
concord and mutual appreciation, without disputing; and the bhikkhu sangha is 
well-disciplined. 
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At the break of dawn those bhikkhus go out from their dwellings, 
from the forests, the base of trees, and hillsides... The way they 
walk forward, step backward, look around, and bend and extend 
their arms, instils faith. With eyes cast down they are perfect in 


demeanour. 
Vin. II. 146. 
As long as the monks meet in harmony, redress problems in har- 


mony, and carry on their business in harmony, they may be expec- 
ted to prosper and not decline. {397} 


D. II. 76-7; A. IV. 21. 


B. HAPPINESS AND LIBERATION 


The elder bhikkhus dress in the morning and, taking bowl and 
robe, enter a village or town for alms. There they speak on the 
Dhamma, and the laypeople show their confidence in them. They 
use their gains without being tied to them, uninfatuated with 
them, not blindly absorbed in them, seeing the danger in them and 
understanding the escape. These gains increase their beauty and 
strength, and on that account they do not meet death or deadly 
suffering. 


S. II. 269. 


A wise one whose heart is undisturbed is free of mental prolifera- 
tion. He has stopped brooding; everywhere he sees peace. He does 
not praise himself among his equals, superiors, or those of lower 
standing. 


Sn. 185. 
One who is free of frustration, 
Who has gone beyond becoming or not becoming this or that, 


Is fearless, sorrowless, blissful. 
Even the devas cannot see into his heart. 


Ud. 20. 
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One who has cut all bonds of attachment, 

Removed worry deep within the heart, 

The peaceful one sleeps happily, 

Attained to perfect peace of mind. A. L. 138. 


C. MASTERS OF THE HEART, RULERS OF THOUGHT 


A great man is one of great wisdom ... to whatever train of thought 
he wishes to apply himself, to that train of thought he does apply 
himself; to whatever train of thought he desires not to apply him- 
self, to that train of thought he does not apply himself. Whatever 
intention he wishes to intend, he does so or not if he so wishes. Thus 
is he master of the mind in the ways of thought. '?? 


A. II. 36. 


D. LoviNc ALL CREATURES; INTIMATE WITH DEATH AND SEPARATION 


In life, one is unafflicted; 

at death one grieves not. 

If he is a sage, a seer of the path, 

surrounded by grief he grieves not. Ud. 46. 


I do not rejoice in death; 

I am not attached to life. 

I will discard this body 

with established mindfulness and clear comprehension. 


I do not rejoice in death; 

I am not attached to life. 

I wait for my time, 

as a servant who has finished work 
waits for his wages. (398] 


Thag. verses 1002-1003; cf., e.g.: Thag. verses 654-5, 685-6. 


This passage refers to the Buddha as a great being. Many passages, however, 
attest that this is an attribute of all those freed from the taints (khinásava). See: 
M. I. 121-2, 214-15; AA. III. 5; [2/471]. 
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At one time Ven. Upasena Thera was sitting in a cave in the Sitavana 
forest. Two venomous snakes were chasing each other when one of them 
fell on Upasena and bit him. The poison spread quickly. He knew that 
he was about to die but his behaviour did not change. He asked his 
fellow monks to place him on a bed and carry him so that he could enter 


parinibbana outside. 


On another occasion Ven. Ananda asked Ven. Sariputta if he would 
grieve if the Buddha were to pass away. Sariputta replied: 


Even if the Teacher himself were to die, still sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, displeasure, and despair would not arise in me. However, it 
would occur to me: ‘The Teacher, so influential, so powerful and 
mighty, has passed away. If the Blessed One had lived for a long 
time, that would have been for the welfare and happiness of the 
multitude, for the compassionate assistance to the world.’ 


S. II. 274. 


The elder Ven. Adhimutta was captured by bandits but experienced no 
fear. The bandit leader was perplexed: 


"Those people in the past whom we have killed for a sacrifice or to 
obtain their money were always afraid; they trembled and wailed. 
But you experience no fear and your complexion is bright. How is 
it that you don't cry out at a time of such grave danger?’ 


'One who is not attached to life experiences no mental suffering, 
chieftain. One who has destroyed the fetters has passed beyond 
all fear of pain.... I do not fear death, just like someone would not 
fear laying down a burden... One who has reached the Ultimate 
needs nothing in the world. He is not aggrieved by death; he is 
like one who has escaped a burning house. The Lord Buddha has 
said that all things in this world and all realms attainable by beings 
are dependent... I have no thought of "I have been", “I will be", or 
“T will not be", or the thought: “My formations will vanish." Why 


1345 IV. 40-41. 
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should I cry out over these formations? Chieftain, one who sees 
according to truth that there is only the arising of phenomena, only 
the succession of formations, experiences no fear. When a person 
sees the world with wisdom as similar to wood and grass, then he 
will have no need to seize anything as “mine”; he does not grieve: 
“Mine is lost.” 


‘T have no more requirement for this body; I wish for no realm of 
existence; this body will disintegrate and there will not be another. 
Whatever you must do with my body, do as you wish. I will experi- 
ence no anger or delight as a consequence of your actions.’ 


Listening to the elder’s words, the bandits’ hair stood on end and 
they dropped their weapons. After further questioning, they asked 
to become disciples. Some of them even requested ordination as 
Buddhist monks. {399} 


Thag. verses 705-719. 


Bhikkhus, even if bandits were to sever you savagely limb by limb 
with a two-handled saw, he who gave rise to a mind of hate towards 
them would not be carrying out my teaching. 


M. I. 186. 
As long as they live the arahants have abandoned the slaying of 


creatures ... they abide friendly and compassionate to all creatures, 
to all beings. 


A. I. 211; A. IV. 248-9, 255-6, 388-90. 
Wishing: in gladness and in safety, may all beings be at ease... 


Even as a mother protects with her life, her child, her only child, 
So with a boundless heart should one cherish all living beings.” 


Kh. 8; Sn. 26. 


P*These passages and M. I. 185-6 are instructions for those aspiring to Nibbana. 
Arahants have perfected this loving kindness. 
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Even those with an arrow stuck in the breast... 
Even these here, stricken, get to sleep; 


So why should I not get to sleep 
When my arrow has been drawn out? 


Going to wild places I dread not, 
Nor am I afraid to sleep. 


During the nights and days nothing afflicts me, 
I see for myself no loss in the world. 


Therefore I can sleep in peace, 
Full of compassion for all beings. S. L 110-11. 


[The first attribute of a great man with great wisdom is]: he is 
dedicated to the welfare of many people, to the happiness of many 
people. He has established many people in the way of the noble 
ones, that is, in possessing beautiful qualities, in possessing whole- 


some qualities. 


A. II. 35-6. 


When encountering these canonical records of the inner life of ara- 
hants, ordinary people may brand arahants as eccentric, wrongly imagin- 
ing that they have no concern for others and heartlessly let things take 
their own course. Therefore, it is important to remind people of arahants' 
outward behaviour, that they conduct their lives responsibly and justly. 
What is the nature of a person's life when there are no unresolved exper- 
iences congesting the mind or defilements ruling the heart? Eccentric 
or strange behaviour can be found in some persons who have attained 
certain levels of concentrative release (cetovimutti). Arahants, however, 
have attained release through wisdom (pafifia-vimutti); they do not hold 
even to the thought: ‘I am one who is free from grasping.’ No impurities 
are there to form an identity as someone who is unattached. No new 
attachments are made (e.g. to spiritual attainments) which could bring 
about a dismissive attitude towards the thing they left behind. Nor are 


P*This is a quality ofthe Buddha. Arahants, however, follow this practice and the 
term mahàpurisa is a common epithet for arahants. E.g.: Dh. verse 352; Sn. 199. 
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there any defilements that cause disgust or disinterest. Arahants thus 
act reasonably, appropriately and wisely, out of wholesome service to the 
world. {400} 


An absence of fear (even of being startled) is a key mental attribute of 
an arahant.'*’ As mentioned earlier in the section on qualities of the heart 
(citta), arahants are free of any greed, hatred or delusion, which are the 
causes for fear and anxiety. Fear stems from defilements buried deeply 
in the subconscious. It is an immediate reaction when confronted by 
frightening objects, a process that happens so quickly a person is not fully 
aware of it. Because the reaction occurs before mindfulness is established, 
fear is very difficult to conceal. It is thus a good indication that subtle 
mental impurities still lie dormant. When fear is present, it is not easy to 
deceive others or to delude oneself. 


In special circumstances, when outward behaviour suggests the realiza- 
tion of arahantship, or someone mistakenly believes to have reached such 
realization, Dhamma practitioners have used fear as a test. An example 
from the scriptures is the story of an elder monk proficient at the eight 
‘attainments’ (samapatti). As the mental defilements were suppressed by 
the power of these attainments, for sixty years he believed himself to be 
an arahant. One day when he saw a trumpeting, ferocious elephant he 
was startled, and thus knew that he was still unawakened.138 


7.5 SEVEN NOBLE BEINGS 


This division of noble beings focuses on the spiritual faculties (indriya) and 
is also connected to the eight liberations (vimokkha). 


The indriya (literally: ‘ruling principles’) act as sources of empower- 
ment in spiritual practice. They control or combat unfavourable mental 
qualities like lack of confidence, laziness, negligence, distraction, and 
ignorance. There are five such faculties: faith (saddha), energy (viriya), 
mindfulness (sati), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (pafifia). Dhamma 


IE g.: M. II. 138; S. I. 219-20. 
P*Vism, 634-5; VbhA. 489. 
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practitioners possess varying degrees of these faculties. Three of these 
faculties have an effect on the kind of realization of noble beings (ariya- 
puggala): faith (saddhindriya), concentration (samadhindriya) and wisdom 


(pafifiindriya). 


Vimokkha is the liberation from unfavourable mental qualities, result- 
ing from the delight of being absorbed in an object of attention. This 
liberation, however, is dependent on the power of concentration in the 
state ofjhàna, and exists only as long as one abides in jhàna.'?? It is not the 
complete liberation from defilements and suffering which is synonymous 
with Nibbana.'^? {412} 


There are eight kinds of vimokkha:!^! 


1. ‘Dwelling in form, one perceives form.’ This refers to the four 
fine-material jhanas of someone who practises kasina'^? meditation 
and uses an attribute of the body, e.g. the colour of hair, as the 
meditation object. 


2. 'Not perceiving internal form, one perceives external form.' This 
refers to the four fine-material jhanas of someone who uses an 
external object for kasina meditation. 


3. ‘Absorbed in beauty.’ This refers to the jhana of someone practising 
colour kasina meditation. The Patisambhidamagga also includes 
the jhana of a person cultivating the four divine abidings (brahma- 
vihara or appamaññā): loving kindness (metta), compassion (karuna), 
appreciative joy (mudita), and equanimity (upekkha). Meditation on 
the four divine abidings leads a person to see all beings as beautiful, 
with no feelings of disgust. 


?Except for the last (eighth) vimokkha (safifíavedayita-nirodha or nirodha-samapatti), 
which is the exclusive province of non-returners and arahants. 

1 Vimokkha corresponds with vimutti only in the term cetovimutti: liberation through 
the power of samadhi. 

VIE .: D. III. 262; A. IV. 306-307. Explained at: Ps. II. 38-40; DA. II. 513; MA. III. 255; 
AA. IV. 146. 

?Trans.: kasina: ten meditations on the colours blue, yellow, red, and white, and 
on the elements earth, water, fire, air, space and consciousness (or light). 
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4. Abiding inthe sphere of unbounded space (akdsanaficayatana). With 
the end of perception of repulsion (patigha-safifia) and perception 


of diversity (nanatta-safifia), one transcends the perception of form 
(rüpa-safifià). One meditates on the boundlessness of space. 


5. Transcending the sphere of unbounded space, one attains the 
sphere of unbounded consciousness (vififianaficayatana). One med- 
itates on the boundlessness of consciousness. 


6. Transcending the sphere of unbounded consciousness, one attains 
the sphere of nothingness (akificafifiayatana). 


7. Transcending the sphere of nothingness, one attains the sphere of 
neither-perception-nor-nonperception (nevasafifiándsafifiayatana). 


8. Transcending the sphere of  neither-perception-nor- 
nonperception, one attains the cessation of perception and feeling 
(safifiavedayita-nirodha), also known as the ‘attainment of cessation’ 
(nirodha-samapatti). 


These eight liberations comprise all nine 'gradual stages of meditative 
attainment’ (anupubbavihaára-samapatti) as illustrated on Figure 7.1. 


Figure 7.1: Gradual Stages of Meditative Attainment 


Liberation Jhàna Concentrative 


(vimokkha) Attainment (samapatti) 


Vimokkha 1 

Vimokkha 2 4 Rüpa-jhàna 

Vimokkha 3 

Vimokkha 4 8 Samapatti 
Vimokkha 5 
Vimokkha 6 
Vimokkha 7 samapatti 


4 Arüpa-jhána 9 Anupubbavihara- 


Vimokkha 8 - Nirodha-samapatti 
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The spiritual faculties (indriya) are linked to the liberations in the 
following way: when a person begins spiritual practice, he or she will 
possess a dominant faculty of either faith or wisdom. {413} If that per- 
son develops concentration to a level higher than the third liberation 
(i.e. attains formless jhana), the faculty of concentration (samadhindriya) 
will become the dominant faculty. Those practitioners whose dominant 
faculty remains faith or wisdom may attain the four fine-material jhanas 
but they will not attain the formless jhanas. Conventionally speaking, 
they do not attain 'vimokkha'. Concentration as a dominant faculty, 
however, in the end must give way to and act as a basis for wisdom. Up 
to that point, concentration will facilitate the attainment of the higher 
liberations (vimokkha). 


Atthis point we can examine how the seven noble beings (dakkhineyya- 
puggala) are connected to the faculties and liberations. Ordinarily, the 
seven noble beings are presented from the highest to the lowest, but to 
conform with the presentation ofthe eight noble beings presented earlier, 
they are listed here from the lowest to the highest: 


Learners (sekha; sa-upadisesa-puggala) 


1. Saddhanusari: ‘faith-devotee’; a person striving for stream-entry 
and cultivatingthe noble path with faith as dominant faculty. If this 
person attains stream-entry, he becomes ‘one liberated by faith’ 
(saddhà-vimutta). 


2. Dhammanusari: ‘truth-devotee’; a person striving for stream-entry 
and cultivating the noble path with wisdom as dominant faculty. If 
this person attains stream-entry, he becomes 'one attained to right 
view' (ditthippatta). 


3. Saddha-vimutta: ‘one liberated by faith’; a person who truly under- 
stands the noble truths, has righteous conduct, and has destroyed 
some of the taints (asava) through wisdom, and has faith as the 
dominant faculty. This refers to all those who have attained stream- 
entry up to those who strive for arahantship with faith as dominant 


18D, IM. 105, 253-4; A. IV. 10-11, 76-7; Ps. II. 53-4. For a varying explanation see 
Appendix 7. 
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faculty. If they attain arahantship, they become ‘one liberated by 
wisdom’ (pafifid-vimutta). 


4. Ditthippatta: ‘one attained to right view’; a person who truly under- 
stands the noble truths, has righteous conduct, and has destroyed 
some of the taints (dsava) through wisdom. This refers to all those 
who have attained stream-entry up to those who strive for arahant- 
ship with wisdom as dominant faculty. If they attain arahantship, 
they become a pafifid-vimutta. 


5. Kaya-sakkhi: ‘body witness’; a person who abides in and has 'contac- 
ted with the body’ the eight liberations, and has destroyed some of 
the taints (asava) through wisdom. This refers to all those who have 
attained stream-entry up to those who strive for arahantship with 
concentration as dominant faculty. If they attain arahantship, they 
become ‘one liberated in both ways’ (ubhatobhaga-vimutta). 


Adepts (asekha; anupadisesa-puggala) 


6. Pafifia-vimutta: ‘one liberated by wisdom’; a person who does not 
abide in and contact with the body the eight liberations (vimokkha), 
but whose taints have all been destroyed by understanding the 
noble truths with wisdom. This refers to the arahants who have 
practised insight (vipassana) as the principal meditation up to the 
moment of full awakening. 


7. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta: ‘one liberated in both ways’; one who con- 
tacts with the body and abides in the eight liberations (vimokkha), 
and destroys all of the taints by understanding the noble truths 
with wisdom. This refers to the arahants who have developed 
a high degree of samatha (tranquillity meditation; concentration) 
and used this tranquillity as a foundation for practising insight to 
reach full awakening. {414} 
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Figure 7.2 shows the connection between the 8 dakkhineyya-puggala, 


the 7 dakkhineyya-puggala, the five spiritual faculties, and the eight lib- 
erations." 


Figure 7.2: Noble Beings, Their Faculties and Liberations 


Seven Noble Beings Dominant Faculty Liberations 4-8 Eight Noble Beings 


(dakkhineyya-puggala) (indriya) (vimokkha) (dakkhineyya-puggala) 

1. Saddhanusari Faith 1. One practising for 
2. Dhammanusari Wisdom stream-entry 

3. Saddha-vimutta Faith 2. Stream-enterer 

4. Ditthippatta Wisdom 3. One practising for 
5. Kaya-sakkhi Concentration Yes once-returning 


4. Once-returner 
5. One practising for 
non-returning 
6. Non-returner 
7. One practising for 
arahantship 
6. Pafifia-vimutta Wisdom 


7. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta Concentration Yes 8. Arahant 


A sequential diagram is shown at Figure 7.3. {415} 


Figure 7.3: Noble Beings, Sequential Progression 


1. Saddhanusari — > 3. Saddha-vimutta —> 6. Pafifia-vimutta 


2. Dhammanusari_ ——————_______> 4. Ditthippatta 


> +Vimokkha —— 5. Kàya-sakkhi ————» 7. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta 


This diagram follows the outline in the Pali Canon (cf: A. I. 120; Pug. 74), 
which the Paramatthamafijusa claims is a straightforward presentation. The 
Patisambhidamagga uses an outline it calls ‘indirect’ or ‘figurative’ which differs 
greatly (Ps. II. 53-5). I will not present this latter outline here as it may cause 
confusion. Later texts like the Visuddhimagga explain using this latter outline. 
See: Vism. 659-60; VismT.: Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sankharupekkhafianakathavannana. Cf.: A. I. 120 and Pug. 72. 
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There are some noteworthy points here in relation to dakkhineyya- 


puggala and ariya-puggala as outlined in the two diagrams above: 


145 


146 


147 


Note that despite the strength of any other faculties within a per- 


son, at the moment of full awakening wisdom predominates.” 


A simple definition for kaya-sakkhi is ‘one who first attains jhana 
and later attains Nibbana’.'“° Note also that only a ‘body wit- 
ness’ who is a non-returner is able to attain the eighth liberation 


(vimokkha). 


The commentaries and sub-commentaries state that ubhatobhaga- 
vimutta are liberated in two ways: liberated from the corporeal 
body (rūpa-kāya) by the formless attainments, and from the mind- 
body (nama-kaya) by the noble path. They are liberated on two 
occasions: when suppressing (vikkhambhana) the defilements by 
the power of concentration in jhana, and when completely uproot- 
ing (samuccheda) the defilements."^" If ubhatobhaga-vimutta attain 
the threefold knowledge (vijja), they are called tevijja. If they attain 
the six abhifind (‘supreme knowledge’), they are called chalabhififia. 
If they attain the four penetrating insights (patisambhida), they are 
called patisambhidappatta. 


Pafifia-vimutta practise primarily vipassanà meditation; they prac- 
tise samatha meditation only to have an adequate foundation for 
insight. They therefore do not experience the exceptional fruits 
of samatha beyond the first four jhanas; they do not attain the 
formless jhanas, the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti), 
the two lokiya-vijja (‘mundane knowledge’ - recollection of past 
lives and knowledge of the rebirth of beings), nor do they attain 
the five mundane abhififia (‘supreme knowledge’ - psychic powers, 
the ‘divine ear’, telepathy, recollection of past lives, and the ‘divine 


Pativedhakale pafifiandriyam adhipateyyam hoti (Ps. II. 50-51; and see S. V. 222). 
Ps. II. 52. 


E.g: DA. II. 514; Vism. 660; VismT.: 
Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 


Sankharupekkhafianakathavannana. 
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, )48 


eye In principle, however, they can be patisambhidappatta 


(those who achieve the four penetrating insights). ^? 


A summary of the subjects described so far can be outlined as follows. 


An outline from the Pali Canon is illustrated on Figure 7.4 (here, the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries are referred to simply to link the 
material). {416} 


Figure 7.4: Noble Beings, An Outline of Connections 


Q One practising for stream-entry 

(2) Stream-enterer (abandoned first three fetters) 

o One practising for once-returning 

© once-returner (weakened greed, hatred and delusion) 
e One practising for non-returning 

© Non-returner (abandoned first five fetters) 

@ One practising for arahantship 


6 Arahant (abandoned all ten fetters) 


1. Saddhanusari + Concentration not 3. Saddha-vimutta 
above four jhanas 

2. Dhammanusari 4. Ditthippatta 6. Pafifia-vimutta 
* Vimokkha (of the 5. Kaya-sakkhi 7. Ubhatobhaga- 
formless jhanas) vimutta 


M“8See: S, II. 121-7. 


19A comparison of pafifía-vimutta and ubhatobhága-vimutta is found at D. II. 68-71. 
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Figure 7.5 shows an outline From the Pali Canon, Commentaries and 


Sub-commentaries.'^? 


(417) To avoid confusion it is important here to distinguish between 
two ways of teaching: (a) explaining indirectly or limiting one's examina- 
tion to particular aspects (pariyaya); and (b) explaining directly, absolutely 
and comprehensively (nippariyaya). Of particular relevance is the discus- 
sion on the two types of arahants: pariria-vimutta and ubhatobhaga-vimutta. 
Ubhatobhaga-vimutta are liberated in both ways: they have attained ara- 
hantship and have also attained the formless jhanas. Parifia-vimutta have 
attained arahantship, but if they attain jhana it is not higher than the 
fourth jhana. 


Although there are only these two types of arahants, people may get 
confused when encountering, for example, the description of an arahant 
as 'one liberated in mind' (cetovimutta). For clarification, cetovimutta 
is another name for ubhatobhaga-vimutta; the term cetovimutta simply 
emphasizes the preferred mode of practice (in this case samatha) before 
reaching arahantship. It does not imply that liberation was attained solely 
by concentration. 


9? Some secondary and later texts divide liberation into three kinds and expand 
them into categories, according to discernment into each of the three universal 
characteristics (tilakkhana), and linked to the dominant faculties. These three 
liberations are sufifiata-vimokkha, animitta-vimokkha and appanihita-vimokkha. To 
avoid overburdening the reader I will not list these categories here. See: Ps. II. 
35-71; Vism. 657-9; Comp.: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Vipassanakammatthanam, 
Visuddhibhedo. The Vinaya Pitaka lists these three liberations, but the com- 
mentarial explanation is different; see: Vin. III. 92-3; Vin. IV. 25-6; VinA. II. 
493. Moreover, the commentaries classify the five pafifia-vimutta and the five 
ubhatobhaga-vimutta here according to the foundations of samatha meditation at, 
e.g.: DA. II. 512; DA. III. 889; MA. III. 188; PaficA. 191. 


Dhamma Practitioners 


Tranquillity Insight me 
Z Pe E E Pe o ^g 
(samatha) (vipassana) e oe. & NS] > Ë 
0 p o0 £j op 0 “g 
is} S ow OG Ss og E 
E 2ESERwMES & gt 
EE S5:2strc5toe FEE 
St !"ghostosu ee V 
Boy BRbitituá sis 
og Bet 9 o9 £o Sa 
ss Redes togs fs 
o 9 ASCOSdOSZOE aes 
a5 HUE - ae OL E ay PE eS 
o Nm OVMN GON GS oas 
Pafifia-vimutta - sukkha-vipassaka 
Vipassana-samadhi ^ -9 Paññā-vimutta with 1st jhana 
1st jhāna ES 3. Saddha-vimutta Pafifia-vimutta with 2nd jhana 
and jhana in 1. Saddha- Pafifia-vimutta with 3rd jhana 
3rd jhana Led by Fait nusari 4. Ditti Paññā-vimutta with 4th jhana 
4th jhāna J 2. . Dittipatta 
1st formless jhana Led by Wisdom ———— 2. Dhamma- 5, Kaya-sakkhi Ubhatobhaga-vimutta with nirodha-samapatti 
2nd formless jhana nus Kaya-sakkhi + Ubhatobhaga-vimutta with 1st formless jhana 
3rd formless jhana EY ath vimokkha Ubhatobhaga-vimutta with 2nd formless jhana 
4th formless jhana J Ubhatobhaga-vimutta with 3rd formless jhana 


Ubhatobhaga-vimutta with 4th formless jhana 
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Figure 7.5: Noble Beings, An Extended Outline 


Attenuated greed, hatred & 


Abandoned three fetters 
delusion 


Abandoned two more fetters A 


Abandoned the final five fetters 


(i.e. all ten fetters) 
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In some places, arahants who have practised samatha and vipassana 
in tandem are rather randomly assigned the names cetovimutta or pafifia- 
vimutta depending on which faculty was stronger. For example, the com- 
mentaries call Ven. Sariputta a parifid-vimutta and Ven. Maha Moggallana 
a cetovimutta.?! On some occasions these two terms are used together 
to describe a single arahant who has achieved both of these ways to 
liberation.^? Another example of how terms are used in different ways 
to describe arahants is in the Patisambhidamagga, which uses the fixed 
terms saddha-vimutta, ditthippatta and kaya-sakkhi for practitioners all the 
way till the moment of full awakening.’ Failing to understand this 
indirect way of explaining can lead to confusion; all of a sudden there 
are multiple types of arahants. 


A similar confusion can arise when explaining other terms related 
to Buddha-Dhamma. An example is the definition of right mindful- 
ness (sammaà-sati) as equivalent to the Four Foundations of Mindfulness 


14 The Four Foundations of Mindfulness are generally 


(satipatthana). 
considered a comprehensive method of practice comprising all spiritual 
qualities, including effort (atapa) and clear comprehension (sampajafifia). 
A doubt then arises as to how the satipatthana can be confined to merely 
right mindfulness. In this case, samma-sati is the mindfulness suitable to 


or applied in the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. {418} 


Another example is the development of concentration, of which there 
are four kinds.^? The description of the fourth kind includes: When 
developed and expanded, this meditation leads to the destruction of the taints. 
One may wonder how concentration (samadhi), which is equivalent to 
‘tranquillity’ (samatha), can lead to the destruction of the taints without 
‘insight’ (vipassana). Here, concentration must be understood as the core 


151See: M. I. 437; MA. III. 191. 


15? 4. II. 84. Essentially, all persons who have attained arahantship have completed 
these two kinds of liberation - see below. 


3s, IT, 53-5; cf.: A. IV. 451-3. See also A. I. 24 where Ven. Vakkali is praised as the 
foremost disciple of all saddha-vimutta (or saddhadhimutta). The Visuddhimagga 
explains according to the Patisambhidamagga (Vism. 659-60). 


E g.: D. II. 313. 
SE g : D. III. 222-3. 
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of a person’s meditation practice, like a field where various spiritual 
qualities gather to battle the defilements.'°® The development of concen- 
tration in this context is not isolated; it is used in conjunction with and as 
a support for other meditation techniques.” 


7.6 KINDS OF ARAHANTS 


Of all the different kinds of noble beings (ariya-puggala) and those per- 
sons worthy of offerings (dakkhineyya-puggala) outlined above, arahants 
are supreme. They have completed their training, developed expertise 
(asekha), finished their spiritual cultivation (bhavita), and reached the 
goal. Nothing remains for them to do in respect to personal wellbeing; 
instead, they act for others' wellbeing, for the welfare and happiness of 
the manyfolk, out of compassion for the world. 


There are two kinds of arahants, who can be further subdivided accord- 
ing to their special qualities: 


Ax 


1. ‘Those liberated through wisdom’ (pafífía-vimutta): Arahants 
who emphasize insight meditation, relying on concentration only to the 
necessary degree for realizing the destruction of the taints. They do not 
attain jhanas above the fourth jhana; they do not have the exceptional 
proficiency of the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samGpatti) or the five 
mundane ‘supreme knowledges’ (abhififia): 


A. ‘Pure insight practitioners’ (sukkha-vipassaka): arahants who 
exclusively practise vipassand. They attain jhana at the moment of 
realizing the Path. 


B. Those liberated through wisdom (pafifiavimutta) who attain one of 
the first four jhanas before practising insight meditation leading to 
arahantship. 


156C£.: D. II. 216-7; M. III. 71; S. V. 21; A. IV. 40. 


"Bhikkhuni Dhammadinna claims concentration meditation includes the cultiva- 
tion of those factors focused upon (nimitta) and of supporting spiritual qualities 
(M. I. 301). 
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C. Patisambhidappatta: arahants who attain the four penetrating 
insights (patisambhida): ^? 


1. Attha-patisambhida: clear insight into meaning (attha). 
2. Dhamma-patisambhida: clear insight into principles (dhamma). 
3. Nirutti-patisambhida: clear insight into language. 


4. Patibhana-patisambhida: discriminating knowledge; being per- 
ceptive and sharp-witted. {419} 


2. ‘Those liberated in both ways’ (ubhatobhaga-vimutta): Arahants 
liberated from the body through the formless attainments and liberated 
by mind through the noble path. They have two moments of libera- 
tion: when suppressing the defilements by the power of concentration in 
jhàna (vikkhambhana) and when uprooting the defilements with wisdom 


(samuccheda):1? 


A. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta: arahants who have attained at least one of 
the formless jhanas but who have attained neither mundane direct 
knowledge (vijja) - see below - nor mundane supreme knowledge 
(abhififia). 


B. Tevijja: arahants who have attained the three kinds of direct know- 
ledge (vijja): 


1. Pubbenivdsdnussati-fiana: recollection of past lives. 


2. Cutüpapata-fiana: knowledge of the decease and rebirth of 
beings according to their kamma. Equivalent to the 'divine 


, 


eye’. 


™8See, e.g.: A. IL. 160; Ps. I. 119-20; Vbh. 294-5. It is not necessary to be an 
ubhatobhaga-vimutta to attain the four patisambhida (see: Vism. 277, 442; VbhA. 
388). 


These definitions of pafifid-vimutta and ubhatobhaga-vimutta follow the ex- 
planations of the commentaries and sub-commentaries, e.g.: DA. II. 514, 
515; Vism. 659-60; VismT.: Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sankharupekkhafianakathavannana. Cf.: D. II. 70-1; S. II. 123-27. On the three vijja 
see: D. III. 220, 275-6; A. V. 211. On the six abhififid see, e.g.: D. III. 281; A. III. 280. 
[Trans.: note that the term ubhatobhaga-vimutta is used here as both a heading 
and a sub-heading.] 
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3. Asavakkhaya-fiána: knowledge of the truth resulting in the 
destruction of the taints (asava). 


C. Chalabhififia: arahants with the six supreme knowledges (abhififia): 


1. Iddhividha: psychic powers. 

2. Dibbasota: 'divine ear'. 

3. Cetopariyafiana: telepathy. 

4. Pubbenivasanussati: recollection of past lives. 
5. Dibbacakkhu: ‘divine eye’. 


6. Asavakkhaya-fiána: knowledge resulting in the destruction of 
the taints (asava). 


D. Patisambhidappatta: ubhatobhaga-vimutta who have attained the 
four penetrating insights (patisambhida). 


After this subdivision a list of arahants looks like this: 


1. Sukkhavipassaka: pure insight practitioners. 


2. Pafifiavimutta: those liberated by wisdom (apart from sukkhavipas- 
saka). 


3. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta: those liberated both ways. 
4. Tevijja: those with the three kinds of direct knowledge. 
5. Chalabhififia: those with the six kinds of supreme knowledge. 


6. Patisambhidappatta: those who have attained the four penetrating 


insights. 


!€ 0f these six terms, sukkhavipassaka comes from the commentaries; the rest are 
found in the Pali Canon. These six kinds of arahants are listed at Vism. 710, but 
the first is saddhavimutta rather than sukkhavipassaka. A saddhavimutta is one 
with faith as dominant faculty up to the point of attaining stream-entry. The 
Patisambhidamagga (Ps. II. 53-4) retains the use of this term for that person 
all the way to arahantship (although written as saddhadhimutta); at Vism. 659, 
however, it is written as saddhavimutta. 
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An arahant who is both a chalabhififia and a patisambhidappatta is con- 
sidered perfected in spiritual powers. {420} 


7.7 DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF NOBLE BEINGS 


(See also the section on different levels of enlightenment presented 
earlier.) 


A. TRAINEES (SEKHA) AND ARAHANTS 


The Venerable Sariputta said to the Venerable Anuruddha: 


‘Friend Anuruddha, it is said: “A trainee, a trainee.” In what way, 
friend, is one a trainee?’ 


‘It is, friend, because one has partly developed the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness that one is a trainee....’ 


‘Friend Anuruddha, it is said: “One beyond training, one beyond 
training.” In what way, friend, is one beyond training?’ 


‘It is, friend, because one has completely developed the Four Found- 
ations of Mindfulness that one is beyond training.' 


S. V. 175. 


Bhikkhus, I do not say of all bhikkhus that they still have work to 
do with diligence in regard to the six bases for contact, nor do I say 
of all bhikkhus that they do not have work to do with diligence in 
regard to the six bases for contact. 


I do not say of those bhikkhus who are arahants, whose taints are 
destroyed ... and are completely liberated through final knowledge, 
that they still have work to do with diligence in regard to the six 
bases for contact. Why is that? They have done their work with 
diligence; they are incapable of being negligent. 
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But I say of those bhikkhus who are trainees, who have not attained 
arahantship, who dwell aspiring for the unsurpassed security from 
bondage,’ that they still have work to do with diligence in regard 
to the six bases for contact. Why is that? There are, bhikkhus, 
forms (sounds, etc.) cognizable by the eye (ear, etc.) that are 
agreeable and those that are disagreeable. When these forms are 
experienced, they cannot obsess the mind of a bhikkhu [who is 
heedful]. When the mind is not obsessed, tireless energy is aroused, 
unmuddled mindfulness is established, the body becomes tranquil 
and untroubled, the mind becomes concentrated and one-pointed. 
Seeing this fruit of diligence, bhikkhus, I say that those bhikkhus 
still have work to do with diligence in regard to the six bases for 
contact. 


S. IV. 124-5, 


Bhikkhus, there is a method by means of which a bhikkhu who is 
a trainee, standing on the plane of a trainee, might understand: 'I 
am a trainee’, while a bhikkhu who is one beyond training, standing 
on the plane of one beyond training, might understand: ‘I am one 
beyond training.’ 


Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu who is a trainee understands as it really 
is: ‘This is suffering"... ‘This is the origin of suffering’... ‘This is the 
cessation of suffering"... ‘This is the way leading to the cessation 
of suffering.’ This is a method by means of which a bhikkhu who is 
a trainee, standing on the plane of a trainee, understands: ‘I am a 
trainee.’ {470} 


Again bhikkhus, a bhikkhu who is a trainee considers thus: ‘Is there 
outside the Buddha’s dispensation another ascetic or brahmin who 
teaches a Dhamma so real, so true, so certain (tatha) as the Blessed 
One does?’ He understands thus: ‘There is no other ascetic or 
brahmin outside the Buddha’s dispensation who teaches a Dhamma 
so real, so true, so certain as the Blessed One does.’ This too is a 
method by means of which a bhikkhu who is a trainee, standing on 
the plane of a trainee, understands: ‘I am a trainee.’ 
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Again bhikkhus, a bhikkhu who is a trainee understands the five 
spiritual faculties - the faculty of faith, the faculty of energy, the 
faculty of mindfulness, the faculty of concentration, the faculty of 
wisdom. He does not yet dwell having contacted with the [mental] 
body their destination, their culmination, their fruit, their final 
goal; yet he sees with penetrative wisdom. This too is a method by 
means of which a bhikkhu who is a trainee, standing on the plane 
of a trainee, understands: ‘I am a trainee’.... 


Here, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu who is one beyond training understands 
the five spiritual faculties - the faculty of faith ... the faculty of 
wisdom. He dwells having contacted with the [mental] body their 
destination, their culmination, their fruit, their final goal; and he 
sees with penetrative wisdom. This is a method by means of which 
a bhikkhu who is one beyond training, standing on the plane of one 
beyond training, understands: ‘I am one beyond training.’ 


Again, bhikkhus, a bhikkhu who is one beyond training understands 
the six faculties - the eye faculty, the ear faculty, the nose faculty, 
the tongue faculty, the body faculty, the mind faculty. He under- 
stands: ‘These faculties will cease completely and totally without 
remainder, and no other six faculties will arise anywhere in any 
way. This too is a method by means of which a bhikkhu who is 
one beyond training, standing on the plane of one beyond training, 
understands: ‘I am one beyond training.’ 


S. V. 229. 


161 Yogakkhema: freedom from the defilements, which bind beings to existence; 
equivalent to arahantship. In general parlance it can mean 'safety' or 'security'. 
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Sariputta! A person sees as it really is with correct wisdom: ‘This 


has come to be.’!6? 


Having seen thus, one is practising for the 
purpose of disenchantment and dispassion towards what has come 
to be, for its cessation. One sees as it really is with correct wisdom: 
‘Its origination occurs with that as nutriment.’ Having seen thus, 
one is practising for the purpose of disenchantment and dispassion 
towards its origination through nutriment, for its cessation. One 
sees as it really is with correct wisdom: ‘With the cessation of that 
nutriment, what has come to be is subject to cessation.’ Having 
seen thus, one is practising for the purpose of disenchantment and 
dispassion towards what is subject to cessation, for its cessation. It 
is in such a way that one is a trainee. 


Sariputta! How has one fully examined the Dhamma?!9 A person 
sees as it really is with correct wisdom: ‘This has come to be.’ 
Having seen thus, through disenchantment and dispassion towards 
what has come to be, through its cessation, one is liberated by 
non-clinging. One sees as it really is with correct wisdom: ‘Its 
origination occurs with that as nutriment. Having seen thus, 
through disenchantment and dispassion towards what has come 
to be, through its cessation, one is liberated by non-clinging. One 
sees as it really is with correct wisdom: ‘With the cessation of that 
nutriment, what has come to be is subject to cessation.' Having seen 
thus, through disenchantment and dispassion towards what has 
come to be, through its cessation, one is liberated by non-clinging. 
It is in such a way that one has fully examined the Dhamma. (471) 


S. II. 49-50. 


And what, Mahanama, is the trainee's wisdom? A monk in this 
Dhamma and Discipline understands as it truly is: "This is suffer- 
ing’... ‘This is the origin of suffering’..... ‘This is the cessation of 
suffering’... ‘This is the way leading to the cessation of suffering.’ 
This is the trainee's wisdom. 


Now, Mahanama, that noble disciple endowed with morality, con- 
centration and wisdom, by realizing for himself with direct know- 
ledge, here and now enters upon and abides in the deliverance 
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of mind and deliverance by wisdom that are taintless with the 
destruction of the taints. 


A. I. 219-20 (a discourse by Ven. Ananda) 


Here are several more important passages distinguishing trainees from 


those beyond training: 


He is under training, bhikkhu. That is why he is called a trainee. 
And what does he train in? He trains in the higher virtue, the higher 
mind, and the higher wisdom. 


A. I. 231; and see: Nd. I. 493; Nd. II. 9. 


Here, bhikkhu, one possesses a trainee's right view, right intention, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mind- 
fulness, and right concentration. It is in this way that one is a 
trainee. 


S. V. 14. 


Here, bhikkhu, one possesses the right view, right intention, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness, and right concentration of one beyond training. It is in this 
way that one is beyond training. 


A. V. 221-2. 


S. V. 327-8 describes the difference between a trainee’s abiding and the 
Tathāgata’s abiding: trainees dwell having (incompletely) abandoned the 
five hindrances; arahants have completely eliminated the five hindrances. 
The Abhidhamma makes this distinction: the four magga-samangi and 
three phala-samangi are sekha, arahants are asekha, and the remainder are 
neither trainees nor beyond training (Pug. 14). 


!€The commentaries define bhüta (‘has come to be’) here as the five aggregates. 
The commentators claim this is only one way of describing the way of practice 
for trainees and those beyond training. In fact, bhüta here can be defined in many 
ways, for example as the sense spheres, the elements (dhatu), or as the factors in 
Dependent Origination (SA. II. 61). 


16 Sankháta-dhamma: one who has fully examined the Dhamma = an arahant; see: 
SA. II. 59; UdA. 116; SnA. I. 124; SnA. II. 587. 
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B. THOSE PRACTISING FOR STREAM-ENTRY AND STREAM-ENTERERS 


Monks, the eye is impermanent, changing, becoming otherwise. 
The ear... the nose... the mind... (the twelve sense spheres, the six 
forms of consciousness, the six contacts, the six feelings, the six 
perceptions, the six volitions, the six forms of craving, the six ele- 
ments, the five aggregates) is impermanent, changing, becoming 
otherwise. One who places faith in these teachings and resolves 
on them thus is called a faithfollower, one who has entered the 
fixed course of rightness, entered the plane of superior persons, 
transcended the plane of the worldlings. He is incapable of doing 
any deed by reason of which he might be reborn in hell, in the 
animal realm, or in the domain of ghosts; he is incapable of passing 
away without having realized the fruit of stream-entry. 


One for whom these teachings are accepted thus after being 
pondered to a sufficient degree with wisdom is called a Dhamma- 
follower, one who has entered the fixed course of rightness.... He 
is incapable of passing away without having realized the fruit of 
stream-entry. 


One who knows and sees these teachings thus is called a stream- 
enterer, no longer bound to the nether world, fixed in destiny, with 
enlightenment as his destination. 


S. III. 225-8. 


C. STREAM-ENTERERS AND ARAHANTS 


When, bhikkhus, a noble disciple understands as they really are 
the origin and the passing away, the gratification, the danger, and 
the escape in the case of these five aggregates subject to clinging, 
then he is called a noble disciple who is a stream-enterer, no longer 
bound to the nether world, fixed in destiny, with enlightenment as 
his destination... 


When, bhikkhus, having understood as they really are the origin 
and the passing away, the gratification, the danger, and the escape 
in the case of these five aggregates subject to clinging, a bhikkhu 
is liberated by non-clinging, then he is called a bhikkhu who is an 
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arahant, one whose taints are destroyed, who has lived the holy 
life, done what had to be done, laid down the burden, reached his 
own goal, utterly destroyed the fetters of existence, one completely 
liberated through final knowledge.’ {472} 


S. III. 160-161. 


Aggivessana: 'In what way is a disciple of the recluse Gotama one 
who carries out his instruction, who responds to his advice, who 
has crossed beyond doubt, become free from perplexity, gained 
intrepidity, and become independent of others in the Teacher's 
Dispensation?'!95 


The Buddha: 'Here, Aggivessana, any kind of material form (feel- 
ing, perception, volitional formation, consciousness) whatever, 
whether past, future, or present, internal or external... far or near, a 
disciple of mine sees all material form (feeling, etc.) as it actually is 
with proper wisdom thus: "This is not mine, this Iam not, this is not 
my self." It is in this way that a disciple of mine is one who carries 
out my instruction, who responds to my advice, who has crossed 
beyond doubt, become free from perplexity, gained intrepidity, and 
become independent of others in the Teacher's Dispensation.’ 


Aggivessana: 'Master Gotama, in what way is a bhikkhu an arahant 
with taints destroyed ... and is completely liberated through final 
knowledge?’ 


The Buddha: ‘Here, Aggivessana, any kind of material form (feeling, 
etc.) whatever ... a bhikkhu has seen all material form (feeling, etc.) 
as it actually is with proper wisdom thus: “This is not mine, this I 
am not, this is not my self”, and through not clinging he is liberated. 
It is in this way that a bhikkhu is an arahant with taints destroyed 
.. and is completely liberated through final knowledge.’ 


M. I. 234-5. 


‘There are two similar suttas in the Mahavagga of the Sarhyutta Nikàya: at S. V. 
193 the five aggregates are replaced by the five spiritual faculties (5 indriya) and 
at S. V. 205 they are replaced by the six sense bases (6 indriya). 


1651 e, a stream-enterer; see the section on stream-enterers below. 
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D. NON-RETURNERS AND ARAHANTS 


Venerable Nàrada: Friend Savittha, apart from faith, apart from 
personal preference, apart from oral tradition, apart from reasoned 
reflection, apart from conforming to a personal opinion, I know 
this, I see this: ‘With the cessation of birth comes cessation of aging- 
and-death ... with the cessation of ignorance comes cessation of 
volitional formations’ .... I know this, I see this: ‘Nibbana is the 
cessation of existence.’ 


Venerable Savittha: Then the Venerable Narada is an arahant, one 
whose taints are destroyed. 


Narada: Friend, though I have clearly seen as it really is with correct 
wisdom, ‘Nibbana is the cessation of existence’, I am not an arahant, 
one whose taints are destroyed. Suppose, friend, there was a well 
along a desert road, but it had neither a rope nor a bucket. Then a 
man would come along, oppressed and afflicted by the heat, tired, 
parched, and thirsty. He would look down into the well and the 
knowledge would occur to him, ‘There is water’, but he would not 
be able to make bodily contact with it. So too, friend, though I 
have clearly seen as it really is with correct wisdom, ‘Nibbana is 
the cessation of existence', I am not an arahant, one whose taints 
are destroyed.’ {473} 


S. II. 117-18. 


Venerable Khemaka: Among these five aggregates subject to clinging, 
I do not regard anything as self or as belonging to self... 


Elder Bhikkhus: If the Venerable Khemaka does not regard anything 
among these five aggregates subject to clinging as self or as belong- 
ing to self, then he is an arahant, one whose taints are destroyed. 


Khemaka: 1 do not regard anything among these five aggregates 
subject to clinging as self or as belonging to self, yet I am not an 


!éThe commentaries explain that he was established in the path of non-returning 


(SA. II. 123). 
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arahant, one whose taints are destroyed. Friends, I still experience 
[the notion] ‘Iam’ in me in relation to these five aggregates subject 
to clinging, but I do not regard [anything among them] as ‘This I 
anno 

Venerable Dasaka: When you speak of this ‘I am’ - what is it that you 
speak of as ‘Iam’? Do you speak of form as ‘I am’, or do you speak of 
‘Tam’ apart from form? Do you speak of feeling ... of perception ... of 
volitional formations ... of consciousness as ‘I am’, or do you speak 
of ‘I am’ apart from consciousness? When you speak of this ‘I am’, 
friend Khemaka, what is it that you speak of as ‘I am’? 


Khemaka: I do not speak of form as ‘I am’, nor do I speak of ‘I 
am’ apart from form. I do not speak of feeling as ‘I am’ ... nor 
of perception as ‘I am’ ... nor of volitional formations as ‘I am’ ... 
nor of consciousness as ‘I am’. Nor do I speak of ‘I am’ apart from 
consciousness. Friend, although I still experience [the notion] ‘Iam’ 
in me in relation to these five aggregates subject to clinging, I do not 
regard [anything among them] as: ‘This I am’. 


Suppose, friend, there is the scent of a blue, red, or white lotus. 
Would one be speaking rightly if one would say, ‘The scent belongs 
to the petals’, or, ‘The scent belongs to the colour’, or, ‘The scent 
belongs to the pistils’? 


Dasaka: No, friend. 


Khemaka: And how, friends, should one answer if one is to answer 
rightly? 


Dàásaka: Answering rightly, one should answer: ‘The scent belongs 
to the flower.’ 


Khemaka: So too, friends, I do not speak of form as ‘I am’, nor do I 
speak of ‘I am’ apart from form.... Nor do I speak of ‘Iam’ apart from 
consciousness. Friend, although I still experience [the notion] ‘Iam’ 
in me in relation to these five aggregates subject to clinging, I do not 
regard [anything among them] as ‘This I am’. 
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Friends, even though a noble disciple has abandoned the five lower 
fetters, still, in relation to the five aggregates subject to clinging, 
there lingers in him a residual conceit ‘I am’, a desire ‘I am’, an 
underlying tendency ‘I am’ that has not yet been uprooted.'® 
Sometime later he dwells contemplating rise and fall in the five 
aggregates subject to clinging: ‘Such is form, such its origin, such 
its passing away; such is feeling ... such is perception ... such are 
volitional formations ... such is consciousness, such its origin, such 
its passing away.’ As he dwells thus contemplating rise and fall in 
the five aggregates subject to clinging, the residual conceit ‘I am’, 
the desire ‘I am’, the underlying tendency ‘I am’ that had not yet 
been uprooted - this comes to be uprooted.!&? {474} 


Suppose, friends, a cloth has become soiled and stained, and its 
owners give it to a laundryman. The laundryman would scour it 
evenly with cleaning salt, lye, or cowdung, and rinse it in clean 
water. Even though that cloth would become pure and clean, it 
would still retain a residual smell of cleaning salt, lye, or cowdung 
that had not yet vanished. The laundryman would then give it back 
to the owners. The owners would put it in a sweet-scented casket 
and the residual smell of cleaning salt, lye, or cowdung that had not 
yet vanished would vanish. So, too, friends ... the residual conceit 
... comes to be uprooted. 


S. III. 127-30. 


'°’The Pali for ‘I still experience [the notion] "I am" ' is asmiti adhigatarh, and for 


‘but I do not regard [anything among them] as "this I am"' is ayamahamasmiti ca 
na samanupassaámiti. The second phrase in the Burmese edition is: ayamasmiti na 
ca na samanupassamiti. Following the Burmese edition, this sentence is rendered: 
Istill experience [the notion] “I am"... and I have not yet stopped regarding [them] as "this 
Iam". 


‘From the beginning up to this point a non-returner is being discussed. The five 


fetters that have been abandoned are: fixed personality view, doubt, adherence 
to rules and vows, sensual lust, and aversion. The remaining five fetters are: 
attachment to the fine-material realms, attachment to the formless realms, 
conceit, restlessness, and ignorance. 


!€The realization of arahantship. 
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E. ARAHANTS LIBERATED BY WISDOM AND ARAHANTS LIBERATED BOTH 
Ways 


Ananda, insofar as a monk, having known as they really are 
these seven stations of consciousness and these two spheres (see 
Note 7.3), their origin and cessation, their gratification, their 
danger, and their escape, that monk, Ananda, is liberated by non- 
clinging and is called one who is liberated by wisdom.... 


Ananda, when a monk attains these eight liberations (vimokkha) 
in forward order, in reverse order, and in forward-and-reverse 
order, entering them and emerging from them as and when, and 
for as long as he wishes, and by realizing for himself with direct 
knowledge, here and now enters upon and abides in the deliverance 
of mind and deliverance by wisdom that are taintless with the 
destruction of the taints, that monk is called ‘one liberated both 


ways." 


D. II. 70-71. 


F. THE BUDDHA AND THOSE LIBERATED BY WISDOM 


Bhikkhus, the Tathagata, the Arahant, the Perfectly Enlightened 
One, is liberated by disenchantment, by dispassion, by cessa- 
tion, by non-clinging towards form (feeling, perception, volitional 
formations, consciousness), and is therefore called a Perfectly 
Enlightened One. So too, a bhikkhu liberated by wisdom is liberated 
by disenchantment, by dispassion, by cessation, by non-clinging 
towards form (feeling, perception, volitional formations, conscious- 
ness), and is therefore called one liberated by wisdom. 


Therein, bhikkhus, what is the distinction, what is the disparity, 
what is the difference between the Tathagata, the Arahant, the 
Perfectly Enlightened One, and a bhikkhu liberated by wisdom’... 


The Tathagata, bhikkhus, the Arahant, the Perfectly Enlightened 
One, is the originator of the path as yet unarisen, the producer 


The eight liberations have been discussed earlier. 
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NOTE 7.3: THE NINE ABODES OF BEINGS 


Seven stations of consciousness (vififiana-thiti): 


. beings different in both body and perception; 

. beings different in body, but equal in perception; 
. beings equal in body, but different in perception; 
beings equal in body and in perception; 

beings in the sphere of boundless space; 


beings in the sphere of boundless consciousness; 
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beings in the sphere of nothingness. 
The two spheres (ayatana): 


1. realm of non-percipient beings (asafifiisattayatana); 
2. realm of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception (nevasafifianasafifiayatana). 


The seven stations of consciousness and two spheres are sometimes 
combined as the nine abodes of beings (sattavasa). The reference here 
to the stations of consciousness and two spheres is merely one way of 
teaching: it would be equally valid to substitute the five aggregates, 
which would cover the same subject. 


of the path as yet unproduced, the declarer of the path as yet 
undeclared. He is the knower of the path, the one adept in the path, 
the one skilled in the path. And his disciples now dwell following 
that path and become joined with it afterwards. 


This, bhikkhus, is the difference between the Tathagata, the Ara- 
hant, the Perfectly Enlightened One, and a bhikkhu liberated by 
wisdom." {475} 


S. III. 65-6. 


™ The commentaries translate maggavidü (‘adept in the path’) as a ‘declarer of the 
path’ SA. II. 308. 
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7.8 FACTORS OF STREAM-ENTRY 


So far the discussion has focused on those who have reached the highest 
stage, of complete realization of Nibbana. It is worthy, however, to recog- 
nize the many individuals, especially householders, who have ‘entered 
the stream’ to Nibbana or have caught a glimpse of Nibbana. These indi- 
viduals often have spouses and children, conducting their lives virtuously 
in the wider world. 


In modern times, people’s understanding of and feeling for Nibbana 
and enlightened beings has changed considerably. The view held by 
many people in the past of Nibbana as a heavenly city of eternal bliss 
has changed into a view of extinction. Having less contact with Buddhist 
teachings and being influenced more by materialism has led people to 
see Nibbana in a negative light, as something to be avoided. At the 
very least they see Nibbana as something distant and without relevance 
to their lives. To address this problem, apart from instilling a correct 
understanding of Nibbana, people should be encouraged to take special 
interest in the first stage of enlightenment - of stream-entry. The import- 
ance of stream-entry goes beyond an academic interest in Nibbana and 
enlightened beings, but it often gets overlooked. The Buddha repeatedly 
taught: 


Bhikkhus, those for whom you have compassion and those who are 
receptive - whether friends or colleagues, relatives or kinsmen - 
these you should exhort, settle and establish in the four factors of 
stream-entry.'? 


S. V. 364-5. 


The life of a stream-enterer does not appear alien or frightening to 
contemporary people; rather, it appears admirable. Many of the stream- 
enterers at the time of the Buddha were lay disciples and were exem- 
plary people. They were virtuous, led contented family lives, and were 


The ‘four factors of stream-entry' (sotápattiyarga) refer in some cases to the 
factors that bring about stream-entry and in other cases to the qualities of a 
stream-enterer. 
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engaged in society, helping their community and the Buddhist religion. 
Although stream-enterers have reached a level of realization, they still 
possess a subtle degree of defilement. They still grieve and lament when 
encountering separation.!? They still have preferences and aversions like 
unawakened people, although these are attenuated and do not lead to 
serious misconduct. Their suffering is minor compared to the suffering 
they have abandoned. They are firmly established and secure in a happy, 
wholesome and faultless life. {882} 


Prominent stream-enterers from the Buddha’s time include: 
Bimbisara, King of Magadha, who offered Veluvana, the first Buddhist 
monastery, and who kept the weekly Observance Day precepts;"* 
Anathapindika, founder of the famous monastery of Jetavana and 
incomparable benefactor to the monastic community and to the poor; ^ 
Visakha, foremost lay-woman supporter, who was renowned in the 
Kosala country - she was very active in promoting social welfare despite 
having twenty children of her own;'"6 Jivaka-Komarabhacca, celebrated 
physician of King Bimbisara, of the Buddha, and of the monastic 
community, who is revered by traditional medicine practitioners to 
this day; Nakulapita and Nakulamata, husband and wife who were 
utterly faithful to each other into old age and vowed to meet again in 


future lifetimes.1”8 


The attribute of a stream-enterer that was mentioned earlier is the 
abandonment of the first three fetters (sartyojana) - personality-view, 
doubt, and attachment to rules and religious practices. Freedom from 
these fetters focuses on the absence of certain qualities. There is, however, 
much emphasis in the scriptures on positive, active qualities. There are 
many of these active qualities, but essentially they can be incorporated 


“For example, the story of Visakha at: Ud. 91-2; UdA. 417; DhA. III. 278. 


"Important sources at: Vin. I. 35-9; PvA. 209. [Trans.: the Observance Day precepts 
include celibacy and fasting after midday.] 


"5Tmportant sources at: Vin. II. 154-9; A. I. 25-6; AA. I. 384. 
U5Tmportant sources include: Vin. I. 290-4; A. I. 26; AA. I. 404; DhA. I. 384. 
“Important sources at: Vin. I. 71-2, 267-82; Vin. II. 119; A. I. 25-6; AA. I. 398. 


U*5Tmportant sources at: A. I. 25-6; A. IT. 61-2; A. III. 295-6; A. IV. 268-9; S. III. 1; S. IV. 
116; AA. I. 399. 
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into a group of five qualities: faith (saddha), moral conduct (sila), learning 
(suta), generosity (cága), and wisdom (parifia). Below is a description of the 
attributes of stream-enterers, both in terms of active, present qualities 
and of abandoned qualities.'” 


A. ACTIVE QUALITIES 


1. Faith: stream-enterers possess a firm trust in truth, goodness, and 
the law of cause and effect. They have confidence in wisdom, that 
it is possible for human beings to overcome suffering by realizing 
the conditioned nature of reality. They have faith in the virtu- 
ous people who follow this path of wisdom and have a profound 
respect for the Triple Gem (ratanattaya).'?? Their faith is secure and 
unshakeable because it is rooted in true understanding. (883) 


2. Moral Conduct: their behaviour through body and speech is appro- 
priate and their mode of livelihood is honest and upright. Their 
conduct is ‘free’; it is not enslaved by craving (see Note 7.4). They 
act in accord with truth to promote virtue, simplicity, dispassion, 
peace, and concentration. Generally speaking, this means follow- 
ing the five precepts, which is considered perfect moral conduct. 


3. Learning: 'those learned in spiritual knowledge' (sutavant); they 


have studied the ‘noble teachings’ (ariya-dhamma).'?! 


4. Generosity: they delight in giving and sharing; they relinquish 
what they have for others; they are not stingy. 


5. Wisdom: they possess the knowledge of a ‘learner’ (sekha): they see 
clearly into the Four Noble Truths, Dependent Origination, and the 
three characteristics; they abandon all wrong view (miccha-ditthi); 


Unlike the Pali, which first lists the absent, abandoned qualities, I list here the 
positive, active qualities first, which is a more contemporary format. In any case, 
the absent and active qualities are directly linked with one another. 


18The Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. 


'8'The teachings of the noble ones; virtuous qualities. On ‘learned ones’ (sutavant), 
‘noble disciples’ (ariya-savaka), and the ‘noble Dhamma’ (ariya-dhamma), see 
Appendix 3. 
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they have no doubt concerning the Four Noble Truths; they know 
the world as it truly is. 


6. Social Action: stream-enterers abide by the ‘virtues conducive to 
communal life’ (sdraniya-dhamma), which engender social unity 
and concord. They do this perfectly because they maintain the last 
virtue (of right view, below), which connects all the others. These 
virtues are as follows: 


A. Physical acts of lovingkindness (metta-kayakamma); mutual 
assistance and respect. 


B. Verbal acts of lovingkindness (metta-vacikamma); well- 
intentioned advice and instruction; well-mannered speech. 


C. Thoughts of lovingkindness (metta-manokamma); thinking 
well of others; wishing to assist others; cheerful demeanour. 


D. Distributing lawful gains with others (sadharana-bhogita).'®” 


E. Possessing a similar virtuous conduct as one’s companions 
(sila-samafifiata); acting in an agreeable manner. 


F. Sharing right, noble views with one’s companions (ditthi- 
samarifíata), which lead to the end of suffering. 


In the scriptural passages that describe ‘noble views’ (of virtue 6) 
there are two special characteristics mentioned of stream-enterers: 


A. If they have transgressed the discipline (vinaya), it is their 
nature to confess this transgression without delay to their 
teacher or wise companions and to show restraint in the 
future. This restraint is similar to that shown by a young child 
who has touched a burning coal and immediately retracts his 
hand. {884} 


B. Although stream-enterers endeavour to assist their compan- 
ions with various activities, they have a keen interest for 
training in the higher virtue, the higher mind, and the higher 


'®Trans.: as this teaching was given to bhikkhus, this virtue refers to sharing alms 
and other donations, which can be a source of conflict and disharmony. 
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NOTE 7.4: FREE CONDUCT 


‘Free’ conduct is conduct from which one does not wish for personal 
gain, say worldly pleasure or a heavenly birth. Note that good conduct 
always includes right livelihood (samma-ajiva) - see: VbhA. 88 = Vism. 
511. Of the many Pali words describing the moral conduct of stream- 
enterers, there are two words in particular that have been introduced 
into the Thai language: ariyakanta-sila: conduct cherished or praised 
by enlightened beings; and aparamattha-sila: conduct that has not been 
‘grasped onto’; conduct untainted by craving and fixed views; conduct 
that springs naturally from virtue - one need not attach to this conduct 
since no impurities exist that would lead to its transgression. 


wisdom. Just as a cow with a new calf, while she grazes 
watches her calf, so too does a stream-enterer look to both 
the collective good and to personal progress on the path.!*? 


7. Happiness: stream-enterers have begun to experience transcend- 
ent happiness, which is profound and independent of material 
things. They have realized ‘noble liberation’ (ariya-vimutti). 


B. ABANDONED QUALITIES 


1. Three Fetters: 


A. Sakkaya-ditthi: the delusion in ‘self’; the mistaken belief in a 
‘self’, which leads to selfishness, conflict, and suffering. 


B. Vicikiccha: doubts and uncertainties concerning, for example, 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, and the training. 


‘These special characteristics are attributes of right view, which fall under the 
heading of wisdom, but due to their detailed explanations I have created a 
separate heading. The Buddha gave this sermon (M. I. 320-25) in reference 
to bhikkhu stream-enterers, but it is applicable to lay stream-enterers as well. 
For transgressions of the Vinaya, see: A. I. 231-34. The Buddha said that even 
arahants are subject to minor transgressions. Enlightened beings of all stages 
of enlightenment, however, are incapable of transgressing fundamental rules of 
the holy life, and their minor transgressions are unintentional. See Vin. V. 117, 
and see examples of transgressions at AA. II. 348. 
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These doubts prevent the mind from rousing energy and 
advancing on the path. 


C. Silabbata-paramása: the misapplication of moral precepts, 
rules, observances, and traditions; these rules are not used 
as they are intended, as tools for developing such qualities as 
tranquillity and concentration. Instead, they are tainted by 
craving and fixed views, by seeking personal reward, enhan- 
cing self-stature, or blindly following others. 


2. Five Kinds of Selfishness (macchariya):'** 


A. Possessiveness in regard to one’s dwelling (avása-macchariya). 


B. Possessiveness in regard to one's family, group, institution, 
etc.; partisanship (kula-macchariya). 


C. Possessiveness in regard to one's wealth and good fortune 
(labha-macchariya); preventing others from sharing these 
gains. 

D. Jealousy about one's reputation and social standing (vanna- 
macchariya); displeasure when someone else competes for 
one’s gain or beauty; intolerance when hearing praise for 
others. 


E. Possessiveness in regard to the truth (dhamma-macchariya): 
possessiveness of knowledge and attainments; a fear that 
others will gain knowledge or attain realizations that match 
or excel one’s own.'®° 


3. Four Biases (agati):'*° 


A. Bias caused by desire (chandagati). 
B. Bias caused by aversion (dosagati). {885} 


C. Bias caused by delusion or stupidity (mohagati). 


184 Also translated as ‘stinginess’, 'narrow-mindedness', or ‘envy’. 


185A, III. 272-3 (while possessing these five kinds of selfishness, even the first jhana 
is unreachable); Vism. 683, 685. 


156 also translated as ‘misconduct’. 
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D. Bias caused by fear (bhayagati).'*’ 


4. Defilement: they have abandoned coarse or acute greed (raga),'*® 


hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha), which lead to an unhappy exist- 
ence; stream-enterers do not commit any serious misdeeds which 
would lead to perdition; they are se-cure from rebirth in 'states of 
woe’ (apaya). ^? 


5. Suffering: they have quelled mental suffering and misfortune 
arising from transgressions of the five precepts; the suffering 
remaining for stream-enterers is minor.” 


The active qualities and the abandoned qualities are two sides of the 
same coin. The abandonment of personality-view occurs with a profound 
understanding of the conditioned nature of reality. With the arising 
of this understanding, doubt vanishes and a solid confidence based on 
wisdom remains. At the same time, moral precepts are observed appro- 
priately, leading to ‘conduct pleasing to awakened beings’ (ariyakanta-sila). 
The attachment to rules and observances ends. When a person develops 
generosity, selfishness wanes. Wisdom weakens the force of greed, hatred 
and delusion, which in turn frees a person from bias and clinging. The 
reduction of clinging leads to a release from suffering and an experience 
of great joy. 


Stream-enterers are endowed with virtue and happiness. There is 
adequate virtue to ensure that they will not cause danger, distress or harm 
to anyone; on the contrary, their behaviour will benefit both themselves 
and others. This virtue is secure because it stems from thorough know- 
ledge, which leads to a new way of seeing the world. As for happiness, 
stream-enterers have encountered a profound inner happiness that is of 
tremendous value. Although they still experience sensual or mundane 
pleasure, they are not carried away by this coarser form of happiness; 


137 vin, IL. 285; Vism. 683, 685. 
'8Trans.: a synonym for lobha. 

18S. III. 225; A. III. 438. 

1995. II. 133-40; S. V. 388, 441-2, 457-65. 
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they will not sacrifice the refined happiness to increase mundane hap- 
piness. Mundane happiness is balanced by transcendent happiness. This 
transcendent happiness is both a consequence of and a supporting factor 
for virtue; it is confirmation that a person will not regress and it supports 
further spiritual growth. 


Stream-entry is of great value to the person who has realized it and to 
society. The Buddha assigned stream-entry to the first stage of enlight- 
enment; it is the point where life as an awakened being begins. Stream- 
enterers are ‘true disciples’; they are part of the ‘noble community’ (ariya- 
sangha), which is the ‘crucible’ in which humanity is refined. {886} 


The Buddha greatly emphasized the importance of stream-entry and 
urged his disciples to set it as a goal for their lives. He said that the realiz- 
ation of stream-entry is better than going to heaven, being an emperor, or 
attaining jhana. A teacher who is free from sensual lust due to the power 
of concentrative attainments and who leads his many disciples to ‘merge 
with Brahma’ in heaven is considered excellent, but he is surpassed by the 
stream-enterer who still has sensual lust.?! 


Better than ruling the whole world, 
Better than going to heaven, 

Better than lordship over the universe, 
Is reaching the stream of awakening.'?? 


Dh. verse 178. 


Those people who feel that Nibbana is too distant to reach, too esoteric, 
too desolate or ethereal, should use the state of stream-entry as a bridge 
for understanding, because stream-entry is closer to their experience and 
easier to understand. At the same time, stream-entry is directly linked to 
Nibbana, as it is an entry into the ‘stream leading to Nibbana’ or is a ‘first 
glimpse’ (pathama-dassana) of Nibbana.!?? This dual-benefited approach is 
appropriate for contemporary people and still accords with the Buddha's 


A, TIL 371-4; cf.: A. IV. 135-6. 
The fruit of stream-entry. 


IE g.: MA. I. 74; SA. III. 55; KhA. 188; SnA. I. 193; PsA. I. 282; DhsA. 43; for sotapatti- 
magga referred to as dassana, see, e.g.: M. I. 7-8; Dhs. 182, 220. 
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NOTE 7.5: FAITH- AND TRUTH-DEVOTEES 


See the earlier section describing faith- and truth-devotees. Later, the 
term ‘small stream-enterer' (cüla-sotapanna) was coined, referring to 
those disciples who have great love for and faith in the Buddha but 
whose wisdom is not yet developed (see: M. I. 141-2). The commentaries 
say this refers to those practitioners who have developed insight and 
reached ‘knowledge of recognition’ (fdta-parififia) and the ‘purity of 
transcending doubts’ (kankhavitarana-visuddhi), and who have attained 
an ease and sense of security. See: MA. II. 120; VbhA. 254; Vism. 
606; VismT.: Kankhavitaranavisuddhiniddesavannana, Paccayaparig- 
gahakathavannana. See also the discussion on ‘settled confidence’ 
(okappand-saddha) at: DA. II. 529; DA. III. 1029; MA. III. 326; AA. III. 257. 


principles. Stream-entry should be the goal of individual practitioners 
and of the Buddhist community as a whole. In the meantime, one can 
reach an intermediate stage, as either a ‘faith-devotee’ (saddhanusari) 
or a 'truth-devotee' (dhammanusari, see Note 7.5), whose members are 
considered to ‘have approached stream-entry’, ‘dwell in the Path’, and 
'progress without falling back', and are sometimes included as 'noble' 
(ariya) or ‘true disciples’ (savaka-sarigha). 


Those who hesitate or for some reason are delayed can dwell in the 
preparatory stages of 'virtuous person' (kalyana-puthujjana, see Note 7.6), 
‘possessing beautiful qualities',?^ or ‘learned noble disciple’ (sutava ariy- 
asávaka).?^ {887} These individuals have studied the ‘noble teachings’ 
(ariya-dhamma); they have responded to the ‘call’ of the truth. They have 
escaped from the ‘jungle’ (of confusion) and recognized the starting point 
of the path. Although they may still falter, they possess the necessary 
factors to begin the journey. At the outset, these virtuous persons, whose 
faith, moral conduct, generosity and wisdom is not yet truly secure, can 
generate the quality of ‘learning’ (suta) - of having ‘listened’, of seeking 
knowledge - until they reach the stage of ‘great learning’ (bahussuta), of 
being steadfast in knowledge. 


401,74, 


5For learned noble disciples who are kalyána-puthujjana, see: M. I. 8; MA. I. 72; for 
those who are stream-enterers or higher, see below. 
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NOTE 7.6: VIRTUOUS PERSON 


This term is used frequently in the commentaries and is paired (contras- 
ted) with andhabala-puthujjana. In the Pali Canon it is found at: Nd. I. 131, 
138, 232, 313-4, 477-8. In some locations it is spelled puthujjana-kalyanaka, 
e.g.: Ps. I. 176; Ps. II. 190, 193. In the Pali Canon andhabala-puthujjana is 
only found at: S. III. 140 and Thag. verse 575; more often the term assutava 
puthujjana is used, meaning ‘unlearned, ordinary person’, e.g.: M. I. 1; 
Nd. II. 44; Ps. I. 149; Dhs. 182; Vbh. 364, 368, 375; this term is frequently 
used as a pair with sutava ariyasavaka. The commentaries include these 
'virtuous persons' (kalyana-puthujjana) - especially those who make great 
effort in their spiritual practice and whose virtues indicate they will 
attain stream-entry imminently - as ‘trainees’ (sekha), along with the 
other seven kinds of (awakened) trainees; these virtuous persons are 
included in this classification from the level of faith-devotees and truth- 
devotees. 


Compare with the 'small stream-enterer' mentioned at Note 7.5. 


VinA. I. 242; MA. I. 40; VbhA. 329; AA. II. 147; ItA. I. 60; VinT.: Parajikakandam, 
Bhikkhupadabhajaniyavannana. 


It is precisely this learning (suta) that helps in the development of the 
noble path, beginning with a recognition of where the path begins.'^? 
Indeed, correct understanding leads to faith, moral conduct, generos- 
ity and wisdom, because faith springs from such an understanding, fol- 
lowed by the energy to cultivate other virtues. These five qualities - 
learning, faith, morality, generosity and wisdom - are called the five 
mundane ‘accomplishments’ (sampada)'? or the five mundane ‘treasures’ 
(vaddhi).?* With the attainment of stream-entry, these five accomplish- 
ments or treasures become transcendent qualities. 


In reference to the two factors for acquiring right view, learning (suta) is 
knowledge derived from others (paratoghosa) - it relies on wise and trustworthy 
companions. This learning consequently leads to faith and wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara). 


197 A, IIT. 53. 


1934. TIT. 53; these five treasures are also known as the five noble treasures (ariya- 
vaddhi), although the more common group of noble treasures contains two more 
qualities, of moral shame (hiri) and fear of wrongdoing (ottappa), e.g.: D. III. 251; 
A. IV. 5-6. 
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A notable feature of stream-enterers is that they are not possessive of 
their material wealth: 


[Stream-enterers] dwell at home with a mind devoid of the stain 
of stinginess, freely generous ... delighting in giving and sharing... 
Whatever there is in their family that is suitable for giving, all that 
they share unreservedly among those who are virtuous and of good 
character. 


S. V. 351-2. 


Because of this unbounded generosity, stream-enterers grow in virtue 
but may diminish in material wealth, and the Buddha even established 
a training rule as a result of this trait. If the bhikkhu sangha sees that 
members of a family have increasing faith but diminishing wealth, it can 
formally assign them the title of sekha (‘learner’), regardless of whether 
they are actually enlightened or not. {888} (It is usually not possible to 
determine the level of realization in another. Here, behaviour is used as 
the standard.) If a monk who is not ill and has not been previously invited 
goes to members of this family and eats their food, he transgresses one of 
the training rules.” 


From this example, one can discern two important principles. First, 
this training rule focuses on and declares a person's inner, spiritual qualit- 
ies for the benefit of the community, by dictating a standard of behaviour 
suitable to the circumstances. Second, it reveals how those people who 
are endowed with certain qualities - whose faith is correctly aligned with 
the Buddhist teachings, or who have realized the Dhamma as stream- 
enterers - do not seek reward for their good deeds. They do not chase 
after pleasurable sense objects for gratification. These questions do not 
arise for them: ‘I have done good; why don’t good things come back to 
me?’ or: ‘I have been generous; why am I not rich? I haven't got what I 


wanted,’ 


°v7in, IV. 180; even if he visits their house and they offer food, he should not 
receive it, not to mention going and asking for food as this is an offence under 
any circumstance (except with relatives or one who has given a formal invitation); 
see: Vin. I. 45; Vin. IV. 87, 193. It is the same with the other three requisites (see: 
Vin. III. 148, 212, 256; Vin. IV. 102-3). See also: D. III. 224-5; S. II. 195; A. II. 27-8; 
A. III. 108-9; Nd. I. 495; Nd. II. 59; Vism. 39-42. 
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Stream-enterers possess not only the physical eye, which sees material 
things, but they have developed the ‘eye of Dhamma’ (dhamma-cakkhu)^9? 
or the ‘wisdom eye’, which sees clearly into the truth. They have complete 
confidence in the power of goodness, a confidence that can never be 
shaken regardless of unfavourable material circumstances. When they 
have clearly seen the truth and walked the virtuous path, no one including 
devas can tempt them to deviate. They are steadfast in virtue. The 
commentaries use the example of Anathapindika to show the degree of 
a stream-enterer’s rectitude.??! They cannot be enticed or intimidated by 
devas; on the contrary, devas pay respect to them. {889} 


7.9 BUDDHA’S WORDS ON STREAM-ENTERERS 


Here are some passages from the Pali Canon concerning stream-enterers: 


A. EPITHETS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Buddha: Sariputta, this is said: ‘The stream, the stream.’ What now, 
Sariputta, is the stream? 


Sariputta: This Noble Eightfold Path, venerable sir, is the stream; 
that is, right view, right intention, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 


Buddha: Good, good, Sariputta.... This is said: ‘A stream-enterer, a 
stream-enterer.' What now, Sariputta, is a stream-enterer? 


See, e.g: Vin. I. 12, 16; in most cases the Dhamma eye refers to knowledge 
resulting in stream-entry (sotapattimagga-fiana), e.g.: VinA. V. 973; DA. I. 278; 
AA. II. 356; AA. IV. 102; UdA. 283; Nd2A. 8. Sometimes the term includes the path 
of once-returning and the path of non-returning, e.g.: VinA. III. 537; DA. I. 237; 
PsA. I. 77; DhsA. 306. Sometimes it refers to the three paths and the three fruits, 
e.g.: SA. III. 297. And in some places it refers to all four paths and all four fruits, 
including the fruit of arahantship, e.g.: NdA. 83; MA. III. 92; MA. V. 99; SA. II. 392; 
VinT.: Mahakhandhakam, Dhammacakkappavattanasuttavannana. One passage 
in the Pali Canon refers to two occasions for the arising of the Dhamma eye; the 
first is the path of stream-entry and the second the path of non-returning (A. I. 
242). 


IDA. IIT, 9; J. I. 226. 
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Sariputta: One who is endowed with this Noble Eightfold Path, ven- 
erable sir, is called a stream-enterer: this venerable one of such a 
name and clan. 


Buddha: Good, good, Sariputta. 


S. V. 347-8. 


This noble disciple is called a person who is accomplished in view 
(ditthi-sampanna), accomplished in vision (dassana-sampanna), who 
has arrived at this true Dhamma, who sees this true Dhamma, who 
possesses a trainee's knowledge, a trainee's true knowledge, who 
has entered the stream of the Dhamma, a noble one with penet- 
rative wisdom, one who stands squarely before the door to the 
Deathless.??? 


S. II. 45, 58, 79-80. 


A well-taught noble disciple (sutavà ariyasdvaka), who has 
encountered the noble ones and is skilled and disciplined in 
their Dhamma (ariya-dhamma), who has encountered true men 
(sappurisa) and is skilled and disciplined in their Dhamma.??? 


E.g.: M. I. 8, 135, 300, 310, 433; M. III. 17-18, 188-9; S. III. 3-4, 16-17, 42-6, 96, 102, 113-4, 
137-8, 151, 164-5; S. IV. 287. 


2?The terms ditthi-sampanna and dassana-sampanna are frequently used alone as 
synonyms for a stream-enterer; for ditthi-sampanna see, e.g.: M. I. 322-5; M. III. 64- 
5; S. II. 80, 133-9; S. V. 441-2, 457-65; A. I. 26-7; A. III. 373, 438-40; A. V. 119-20; Ps. I. 
161; Vbh. 335-6; (commentarial explanations at e.g.: SA. II. 59; MA. IV. 107; AA. III. 
387; AA. IV. 185); dassana-sampanna is only found in verses, e.g.: A. I. 151; A. III. 
34; Thag. verses 45, 174; (commentarial explanations at e.g.: AA. III. 244). Ariyo 
nibbedhikapafifio (a noble one with penetrative wisdom) can also be translated as 
'a noble one with wisdom that penetrates defilement’, ‘a noble one with liberating 
wisdom', or 'a noble one with unimpeded wisdom' (see: Ps. II. 201-202; DA. III. 
1029, [3/300]; MA. III. 31, 326; MA. IV. 85; SA. I. 122; AA. II. 86; AA. III. 223, 258, 406; 
Nd1A. II. 285, 353, 359; Vism. 88; VismT.: Kammatthanaggahananiddesavannana, 
Samadhicatukkavannana). 


For more information on sutava ariyasávaka, ariya-dhamma, and sappurisa, see 
Appendix 3. 
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They have seen, attained, realized and penetrated the Dhamma, 
passed beyond doubt, did away with confusion, and gained perfect 
confidence, and become independent of others in the Teacher’s 
dispensation.*™ {890} 


E.g.: Vin. I. 12, 16, 19, 20, 23, 37, 181, 225-6, 242, 248; Vin. II. 157, 192; D. I. 110, 148; D. II. 41; 
M. I. 379-80, 501; M. II. 145; A. IV. 186-7, 209-10; Ud. 49. 


A variation of this passage is: One who carries out [the Buddha's] 
instruction, who responds to his advice, who has crossed beyond 
doubt ... in the Teacher's dispensation. 


M. I. 234, 491 (this refers also to once-returners) 
Alternatively: One who is firmly established and at ease in this 


Dhamma and Discipline, who has crossed beyond doubt ... in the 
Teacher's dispensation. 


A. III. 297; cf.: D. III. 39, 52; S. IV. 254. 
A noble disciple who has arrived at the fruit, [realized the Dhamma], 
and understood the teaching.” 
Vin. III. 189; A. III. 284. 
One who has utter confidence in the Tathagata, who sees the Death- 
less, who realizes the Deathless.? 
A. III. 451. 
No longer subject to perdition, bound [for deliverance], headed for 
enlightenment. 


E.g.: Vin. III. 10; D. II. 92-3, 155; M. I. 34; S. V. 193; A. I. 231-2. 


?"This passage tends to follow the description of someone attaining the ‘Dhamma 


eye’. Aparappaccaya (‘independent of others’) can also be translated as: ‘no need 
to believe others’. 


?5Words in parentheses only found in the Vinaya Pitaka. 


?ÓThis passage mentions the names of twenty-one laymen, some of whom are 


non-returners. 
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B. GENERAL CRITERIA 


Householder [Anathapindika], when five fearful retributions are 
stilled in a noble disciple, and he possesses the four factors of 
stream-entry, and he has clearly seen and thoroughly penetrated 
with wisdom the noble method, if he wishes he could by himself 
declare of himself: ‘I am one finished with hell, finished with the 
animal realm, finished with the domain of ghosts, finished with 
the plane of misery, the bad destinations, the place of ruin. I am a 
stream-enterer, no longer bound to perdition, sure in destiny, with 
enlightenment as my destination... 


1. Stilling the five fearful retributions: On account of his behaviour, 
one who destroys life encounters fearful retribution in the 
present and in the future, and he experiences mental pain 
and anguish. For one who abstains from destroying life, this 
fearful retribution is stilled.... 


One who steals encounters fearful retribution in the present 
and in the future... For one who abstains from taking what is 
not given, this fearful retribution is stilled.... 


One who engages in sexual misconduct encounters fearful 
retribution in the present and in the future... For one who 
abstains from sexual misconduct, this fearful retribution is 
stilled.... 


One who speaks falsely encounters fearful retribution in the 
present and in the future... For one who abstains from false 
speech, this fearful retribution is stilled.... 


One who indulges in wine, liquor and intoxicants encounters 
fearful retribution in the present and in the future... For 
one who abstains from intoxicants, this fearful retribution is 
stilled.... {891} 


2. Possessing the Four Factors of Stream-Entry2? Here, the noble 
disciple possesses firm confidence with wisdom in the Buddha 
thus: 'The Blessed One is an arahant, perfectly enlightened, 
accomplished in true knowledge and conduct, fortunate, 
knower of the world, unsurpassed leader of persons to be 
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trained, teacher of devas and humans, the Awakened One, the 
Blessed One.’ (See Note 7.7) 


He possesses firm confidence with wisdom in the Dhamma 
thus: ‘The Dhamma is well-expounded by the Blessed One, dir- 
ectly visible, timeless, inviting to come and see, to be brought 
within, to be experienced individually by the wise.’ 


He possesses firm confidence with wisdom in the Sangha 
thus: ‘The community of the Blessed One’s disciples is prac- 
tising well, practising uprightly, practising correctly, prac- 
tising properly; that is, the four pairs of persons, the eight 
types of individuals - this community of the Blessed One’s 
disciples is worthy of gifts, worthy of offerings, worthy of 
hospitality, worthy of respect, the unsurpassed field of merit 
for the world.’ 

He possesses the virtues dear to the noble ones - unbroken, 
untorn, unblemished, untainted, free, praised by the wise, 
unambiguous (see Note 7.8), and leading to concentration. 


. To see and penetrate with wisdom the noble method: The noble dis- 


ciple carefully analyzes Dependent Origination thus: ‘When 
this exists, that comes to be; with the arising of this, that 
arises. When this does not exist, that does not come to be; 
with the cessation of this, that ceases. That is, with ignorance 
as condition, volitional formations come to be; with volitional 
formations as condition, consciousness comes to be.... Such 
is the origin of this whole mass of suffering. But with the 
remainderless elimination and cessation of ignorance comes 
cessation of volitional formations; with the cessation of voli- 
tional formations comes cessation of consciousness... Such is 
the cessation of this whole mass of suffering. {892} 


When these five fearful retributions are stilled in a noble dis- 
ciple, and he possesses the four factors of stream-entry, and 
he has clearly seen and thoroughly penetrated with wisdom 
the noble method, if he wishes he could by himself declare of 
himself... ‘Iam a stream-enterer ... with enlightenment as my 
destination.” 

S. II. 68-70; S. V. 387-9. 
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NOTE 7.7: UNSHAKEABLE FAITH 


Aveccappasdada is sometimes translated as ‘unshakeable faith’. I have used 
the translation ‘firm confidence with wisdom’ to expand the meaning 
and to show the relationship of faith to wisdom. Wisdom is an inherent 
component to a balanced spiritual practice that expresses itself with 
ever greater clarity, until one no longer needs to refer to the term ‘faith’. 
At least one should understand that faith here is based on wisdom. 
Avecca can be translated as ‘knowing’, ‘examining’, and ‘penetrating 
with wisdom’; see: D. III. 158; Kh. 4; Sn. 40, 66; (explained at: DA. III. 933; 
KhA. 185; SnA. I. 277, 368). Compare with avicca in the Rüpa Siddhi 
Pakarana [16/17], and with anuvicca at A. V. 88 (explained at AA. IV. 
98). For commentarial passages on this interpretation of aveccappasáda, 
see: AA. II. 333; AA. III. 363; DA. II. 544. A concise definition equates 
aveccappasada with acalappasdda, e.g.: DA. II. 646; DA. III. 1021; SA. II. 74; 
SA. III. 90, 276; AA. I. 396; AA. V. 44. See also the relationship between 
aveccappasáda and the abandonment of the sixteen upakkilesa at M. I. 37. 


Of these three criteria, the four factors of stream-entry are direct 
attributes of stream-enterers. The remaining two criteria are a cause and 
an effect of these four factors, respectively. Understanding the 'noble 
method' (the law of Dependent Origination) is a cause for these factors 
of stream-entry, because when wisdom sees this law of nature, faith is 
stable and based on reason, and conduct is in accord with moral principles. 
The first criterion is an effect, because when faith and conduct reach this 


°°’The four factors of stream-entry (sotapattiyariga) here refer to the four qualities of 
a stream-enterer; see SA. III. 278. There are three distinct groups of sotapattiyanga 
(each with four factors) - see below. 


208 also see A. V. 182-3, which reference has ‘contemplates thus’ rather than ‘analyzes 
Dependent Origination thus’. A. IV. 405-408 contains the same self-examination 
and declaration, but only mentions the five fearful retributions and the four 
factors of stream-entry - there is no mention of the noble method. A. III. 211-12 
is an alternative presentation: instead of the five retributions are the 'deeds 
of restraint concerning the five precepts', and the four factors of stream-entry 
are called the 'four supreme mental abidings for dwelling in happiness in the 
present’. There are many references to stream-enterers specifically linked to 
an understanding of Dependent Origination (the ‘noble method’), e.g.: S. II. 43, 
59, 80 (they are usually referred to here as 'perfected in view' - ditthi-sampanna). 
Stream-enterers are considered to be 'true knowers of the world' (S. II. 80; A. IV. 
238; Dh. verse 44). At S. II. 59, stream-enterers are said to possess two forms 
of knowledge: ‘truth-knowledge’ (dhamma-fana) and ‘conformity knowledge’ 
(anvaya-fiana), which are both related to Dependent Origination. 
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NOTE 7.8: IRREPROACHABLE 


Following DA. II. 537; AA. III. 345; VinT.: Parivara-tika, Antarapeyyalam, 
Katipucchavaravannana, etc., the term apardmattha can be translated 
two ways: first, as ‘irreproachable’: a person's conduct is flawless and 
no one can find true fault with it. Second, a person's conduct is not 
defiled by craving and fixed views - it is pure and practised according to 
how moral conduct should be practised - it has no ambiguity or hidden 
agenda, e.g. to gain personal advantage or to attain status. This conduct 
is cherished by enlightened beings (ariyakanta-sila); the Buddha said this 
is the supreme mode of conduct (A. III. 36). 


stage, the 'fearful retributions' cease. Therefore, the Pali Canon generally 
refers solely to the four factors of stream-entry, as the constant attribute 


of stream-enterers: 


Bhikkhus, a noble disciple who possesses four things is a stream- 
enterer, no longer bound to the lower world.... A noble disciple pos- 
sesses firm confidence with wisdom in the Buddha ... the Dhamma 
... the Sangha.... He possesses the virtues dear to the noble ones ... 


leading to concentration.?? 


E.g. from S. V. 343 to S. V. 405. 


The four factors of stream-entry are sometimes called a 'Dhamma- 
lens’ or ‘Dhamma-mirror’ (dhammddasa) for stream-enterers to use for 
inspection and self-assessment.” They are sometimes called an ‘ocean 
of merit’, ‘ocean of good fortune’, and ‘food for joy'?!! At other times 
they are referred to as supreme abidings for living happily in the present 
(ditthadhamma-sukhavihara).?? Virtuous conduct is sometimes expanded 
into the three pure physical actions and the four pure verbal actions, 


??This presentation occurs frequently in the Sarhyutta Nikaya, Mahavara Vagga. 
The four factors of stream-entry are usually referred to as the four ‘qualities’ 
(dhamma); they are specifically referred to as the four factors of stream-entry 
(sotapattiyanga) in the preceding quotation and at S. V. 345 and S. V. 364-5. 


711), II. 93; S. V. 357-60. 
?!!$, V, 391-2, 399-402 (the fourth factor of sila is sometimes changed to cága or 
pafifia). 


225 TIL 211. 
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together referred to as the seven essential qualities (saddhamma), and the 
factors of stream-entry are in this case called the four ‘desirable states’ 
(akankhiya-thana).’'* In some passages the factors of stream-entry are 
divided into the ten ‘right states’ (sammatta): the Eightfold Path plus right 
knowledge (samma-fiana) and right deliverance (samma-vimutti).?'^ {893} 


An alternative presentation of the four factors of stream-entry 
replaces moral conduct (sila) with generosity (caga): 


A noble disciple who possesses four things is a stream-enterer.... 
A noble disciple possesses firm confidence with wisdom in the 
Buddha... the Dhamma... the Sangha.... He dwells at home devoid of 
the stain of stinginess, freely generous, openhanded, delighting in 
relinquishment, one devoted to the requests of others, delighting 
in giving and sharing... 


Whatever there is in the family that is suitable for giving, all that 
is shared unreservedly among those who are virtuous and of good 
character. 


S. V. 351-2, 396-7; S. IV. 304. 


All of the attributes of stream-enterers fall under the qualities of faith, 
moral conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom. For this reason, the 
Buddha frequently encouraged his disciples to develop these qualities and 
to use them as a measuring stick for the progress of awakened beings. 
Likewise, he suggested they be used to measure the progress of all his 
disciples, including those not yet enlightened: 


Bhikkhus, growing in five areas of growth, a male noble disciple 
grows with a noble growth (ariya vaddhi), and he acquires the 
essence, acquires the best, of this bodily existence. What are the 
five? He grows in faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom. 


23s. V, 354-6. 
24s. V, 382-5. 
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When he grows in faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom, 
the virtuous and knowledgeable male disciple acquires right here 
the essence for himself. 


Bhikkhus, growing in five areas of growth, a woman noble disciple 
grows with a noble growth, and she acquires the essence, acquires 
the best, of this bodily existence. What are the five? She grows in 
faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom. 


When she grows in faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom, 
the virtuous and knowledgeable woman disciple acquires right here 
the essence for herself.?^ 


A. III. 80; S. IV. 250; cf-: A. V. 137. 


A bhikkhu possesses faith, conduct, learning, generosity and 
wisdom. He thinks: 'Oh, that by realizing for myself with direct 
knowledge, I may here and now enter upon and abide in the deliv- 
erance of mind and deliverance by wisdom that are taintless with 
the destruction of the taints!’ And by realizing for himself with 
direct knowledge, he here and now enters upon and abides in the 
deliverance of mind and deliverance by wisdom that are taintless 
with the destruction of the taints.?!6 


M. III. 103. 


Even if a person has not mastered these five qualities, recollecting 
someone else who has mastered them brings ease of mind and acts as an 
incentive for spiritual practice: (894) 


A bhikkhuni hears thus: 'The bhikkhuni named so-and-so has died; 
the Blessed One has declared of her: “She was established in final 


wy 


knowledge [of arahantship].”’ And she has either seen that sister 
for herself or heard it said of her: ‘That sister’s moral conduct was 


thus, her qualities were thus, her wisdom was thus, her virtues were 


*15 Ariyd vaddhi can also be spelled ariya vaddhand or ariyà vuddhi. 


*16Farlier in this sutta (M. III. 99-103), it states that someone possessing these five 
qualities can choose to be reborn in any level of deva or Brahma realm according 
to his or her wishes. 
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thus, her deliverance was thus.’ Recollecting her faith, conduct, 
learning, generosity, and wisdom, she directs her mind to such a 
state. In this way a bhikkhuni has a happy abiding.” 


M. I. 466. 


Bhikkhus, I do not praise standing still, not to mention declining in 
wholesome qualities. I praise only growth in wholesome qualities - 
not standing still, not declining. 


And what is the decline of wholesome qualities, not standing still, 
not growth? Here, whatever qualities a monk possesses of faith, 
conduct, learning, generosity, and discerning wisdom, these qual- 
ities do not remain constant and are not developed. This I call 
the decline of wholesome qualities, not the standing still, not the 
growth.... And what is the standing still of wholesome qualities...? 
Here, whatever qualities a monk possesses of faith ... wisdom, these 
qualities neither decrease nor increase.... And what is the growth of 
wholesome qualities...? Here, whatever qualities a monk possesses 
of faith ... wisdom, these qualities do not remain constant nor do 
they decline.’ 


A. V. 96. 


There are several instances when the Buddha presented variant defin- 
itions for some of these five qualities: 


?""This sutta mentions bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, lay-men and lay-women who have 
heard the reputations of enlightened beings, from arahants down to stream- 
enterers; here, I have offered an example (see: M. I. 465-8). 


??These five qualities of faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom are 
sometimes called the five ‘accomplishments’ (sampada) - see: A. III. 53, 118. 
Sometimes they are called the five ‘treasures’ (dhana) - e.g.: A. IN. 53. They are 
mentioned in many different contexts, e.g.: D. III. 164-5; M. II. 179; A. I. 210-11; 
A. III. 181, 314; A. V. 333-4; Ud. 50. Occasionally, learning (suta) is left out and 
the remaining qualities are called the ‘four accomplishments’; this indicates that 
these four are the essential qualities (see, e.g.: A. II. 66; A. IV. 281, 285-6, 324-5, 
363-4). And sometimes these qualities are not referred to by name (e.g.: A. IV. 
270-72). 
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1. Faith (saddha): apart from the firm confidence with wisdom in 
the three ‘jewels’ as found in the four factors of stream-entry, the 
Buddha often presented another definition: 


And what is the accomplishment in faith? Here, a noble 
disciple has faith; he has faith in the enlightenment of 
the Tathagata thus: ‘The Blessed One is an arahant ... the 
Awakened One, the Blessed One.’”!? {895} 


E.g.: A. IL 66; A. III. 53; A. IV. 284, 288, 324-5, 363-4. 


2. Moral conduct (sila): on many occasions, the Buddha defined moral 
conduct very simply, as the five precepts: 


Here, a noble disciple abstains from the destruction of life, 
from stealing, from sexual misconduct, from false speech, 
and from wines, liquors and intoxicants which are a basis for 


negligence." 


From the surrounding material it is fair to say that these two 
passages on faith and conduct refer to ‘noble’ disciples who have 
not yet reached a stage of awakening, as will become clear from 
additional quotations below.??! 


3. Learning (suta): in addition to having encountered the noble ones 
and being skilled in the noble teaching (ariya-dhamma), as men- 
tioned earlier, the Buddha gave an alternative definition: 


And what is the treasure of learning? Here, a noble disciple 
is one of great knowledge, and bears in mind and retains 


??Faith in the enlightenment of the Tathagata is also found in the factors of one 
who exerts effort (padhdniyariga); see: D. III. 237; M. II. 128; A. V. 15. And it is a 
definition for the faculty of faith (saddhindriya); see: S. V. 197-8, 199. 


?? Same as preceding footnote. 


?!n the expression ‘noble disciples who have not yet reached a stage of awakening’, 
or ‘unenlightened noble disciples’, the term ‘noble disciple’ (ariya-savaka) here 
refers to a ‘disciple of the Buddha, the Noble One’, rather than to a ‘disciple who 
is a noble one’. 
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what he has learned. In these teachings, beautiful in the 
beginning, beautiful in the middle, and beautiful in the end, 
which in spirit and letter proclaim the absolutely perfected 
and purified holy life, he is erudite, he remembers them, 
recites them, is well-versed in them, and penetrates them 


with vision.?? 


A. III. 53. 


4. Generosity (caga): there are normally no variant definitions from 
that presented earlier. 


5. Wisdom (pafifia): apart from an understanding of Dependent Orig- 
ination, the Buddha presented definitions that can also be applied 
to ‘noble’ disciples who are not yet awakened: 


And what is the treasure of wisdom? Here, a noble disciple 
is wise, he possesses wisdom that penetrates arising and 
passing away, which is noble and pierces defilement, leading 
to the complete destruction of suffering.?? 


A. III. 53. 


And what is accomplishment in wisdom? One who dwells 
with a heart overcome by covetousness and greed, by ill-will, 
by sloth and torpor, by restlessness and worry, and by doubt 
does what he should avoid and fails in his duty; as a con- 
sequence his fame and happiness diminish. When a noble dis- 
ciple thus understands that these qualities are defilements 
of the mind, he abandons them. When he has abandoned 
them, he is called a noble disciple of great wisdom, of vast 
wisdom, one who sees the path of prosperity, one endowed 
with wisdom. This is called accomplishment in wisdom.?^ 
{896} 


A. IL. 67. 


??This definition of learning is often included in other groups of spiritual qualities. 


??Referred to as an ‘accomplishment’ (sampada) at: A. IV. 284-5, 288, 324-5. 
Called an ‘ocean of merit’ at S. V. 392. ‘Penetrates arising and passing away’ 
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One passage from the Pali Canon enumerates six qualities of a stream- 


enterer: 


By possessing six qualities, the householder Tapussa [and twenty 
other lay disciples] has reached certainty about the Tathagata, has 
seen the Deathless, has realized the Deathless, and conducts his 
life accordingly. He possesses firm confidence with wisdom in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. He possesses noble moral 
conduct, noble knowledge, and noble deliverance. 


A. IID, 451-2. 


C. ABANDONED QUALITIES AND QUALITIES OF FRUITION 
(Trans.: for additional quotations, see Appendix 5.) 


One who is perfect in view (ditthi-sampanna)?? has abandoned six 
things. He has abandoned fixed personality view, doubt, attach- 
ment to rules and vows, lust that leads to ruin, anger that leads 
to ruin, and delusion that leads to ruin.... It is impossible that one 
perfect in view could give rise to these six things. 


There are these six impossibilities (abhabbatthana): it is impossible 
that one who is perfect in view will live disrespectfully and without 
regard for the Teacher?* ... the Dhamma ... the Sangha ... the train- 
ing.... It is impossible that he will cling to that which should not be 
clung to ... It is impossible that he will give rise to an eighth birth.’”” 


There are also these six impossibilities: it is impossible that one 
who is perfect in view will believe that any conditioned phe- 
nomenon is permanent ... is [essentially] pleasurable ... is a ‘self’... 


(udayatthagaminiya) can also be translated as ‘understands growth and decline’. 
‘Pierces defilement' (nibbedhika) can also be translated as ‘penetrates the truth’. 


?"The gist of this teaching is to be able to reflect on things without being 
overwhelmed by the five hindrances. 
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It is impossible that he will perform a heinous crime (anantariya- 


228 |. that he will believe purity is gained through auspi- 


kamma) 
cious rituals ... that he will seek one truly worthy of offerings 


(dakkhineyya) outside of this teaching. {898} 


There are also these six impossibilities: it is impossible that one 
who is perfect in view will perform matricide ... will perform patri- 
cide ... will kill an arahant ... will with evil intent draw the blood 
of the Tathagata ... will split the Sangha ... will follow another 
teacher.””? 


There are also these six impossibilities: it is impossible that one 
who is perfect in view will believe that pleasure and pain are self- 
created ... are created by an external agent ... are both self-created 
and created by an external agent ... that pleasure and pain arise ran- 
domly, not self-created ... arise randomly, not created by an external 
agent ... arise randomly, neither self-created nor created by an 
external agent.... And what is the cause [for this non-belief]? One 


perfect in view clearly sees both cause and the produced effect.”*° 


A. III. 438-40. 


One who can abandon these five qualities is capable of realizing 
stream-entry: selfishness”! in regard to one’s dwelling, selfishness 
in regard to one's family, selfishness in regard to one's wealth, 
selfishness in regard to one's social standing, and selfishness in 
regard to truth??? 


A. III. 272-3. 


235A stream-enterer. 

?6The Buddha. 

7 Trans.: stream-enterers can only be reborn a maximum of seven times. 
?? Acts with immediate results, e.g.: matricide (see below). 


??These last two groups of abhabbatthana also occur at: M. III. 64; A. I. 26-7; Vbh. 
335-6. 


?* Compare with the nine abhabbatthana and the five abhabbatthana of an arahant, 
at: D. III. 133, 235; for example, an arahant is incapable of intentionally killing a 
living creature. 


A'Trans.: macchariya: also translated as 'stinginess' or ‘meanness’. 
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Shortly before the First Recitation, after the Buddha's death, four 
hundred and ninety-nine arahants were selected to attend along with Ven. 
Ananda, who was still a stream-enterer. He was invited because he had 
spent a long time learning the Dhammavinaya directly from the Buddha, 
and because he was a stream-enterer: 


It is not possible that he (Ven. Ananda) could be biased due to likes, 
dislikes, delusion, or fear. 


Vin. II. 285. 


Mahanama the Sakyan approached the Blessed One, paid homage to 
him, sat down to one side, and said to him: 'Venerable Sir, this city 
of Kapilavatthu is rich and prosperous, populous, crowded, with 
congested roads. In the evening, when I am entering Kapilavatthu 
after visiting the Blessed One or the bhikkhus who are dear to 
the heart, I come across a bustle of elephants, horses, chariots, 
carts and people. On that occasion, my mindfulness regarding the 
Buddha becomes muddled, my mindfulness regarding the Dhamma 
becomes muddled, my mindfulness regarding the Sangha becomes 
muddled. The thought then occurs to me: "If at this moment I 
should die, what would be my destination, what would be my future 
state (abhisamparaya)?" ' 


‘Do not be afraid, Mahanama! Do not be afraid, Mahanama! Your 
death will not be a bad one, your passing away will not be a bad 
one. When a person's mind has been refined over a long time by 
faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom, his body, consist- 
ing of form, composed of the four elements, born from mother 
and father, built up from rice and pudding, requiring scrubbing 
and massaging,?? subject to impermanence, to breaking apart and 
dispersal, is devoured by crows, vultures, hawks, dogs, jackals and 
various creatures. {899} But his mind, refined over a long time by 
faith, conduct, learning, generosity and wisdom - that is elevated 


The same holds for realizing the first four jhanas and the remaining three stages 
of enlightenment. The next sutta (A. III. 273) is identical, except selfishness 
(macchariya) is replaced with ingratitude (akatafifiuta akatavedita). 
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and reaches distinction.... Do not be afraid, Mahanama! Do not be 
afraid, Mahanama! Your death will not be a bad one, your passing 
away will not be a bad one. A noble disciple who possesses four 
things*** inclines towards Nibbana, is devoted to Nibbana...’ 


S. V. 369-71. 


There are these six blessings in realizing the fruit of stream-entry: 
one is firm in the good Dhamma; one is unable to fall back; one's 
suffering is limited; one is endowed with exceptional knowledge; 
one has clearly seen into causes and the effects of causes.” 


A. III. 442. 


The person who is accomplished in view, freed from the vast plain 
of misery, understands as it really is: ‘This is suffering...” ‘This is 
the origin of suffering...' ‘This is the end of suffering...' ‘This is 
the path leading to the end of suffering. Therefore, you should 
endeavour to [understand as it really is]: ‘This is suffering..." ‘This 
is the path leading to the end of suffering.' (See Note 7.9) 


S. V. 442. 


‘Bhikkhus, suppose that the great ocean would dry up and be des- 
troyed except for two or three drops of water. What do you think, 
which is more: the water in the great ocean that has dried up and 
been destroyed or the two or three drops that remain?' 


"Venerable sir, the water in the great ocean that has dried up and 
been destroyed is more. The two or three drops of water that 
remain are trifling. They do not amount to a hundredth part, or 
a thousandth part, or a hundred thousandth part of the water in 
the great ocean that has dried up and been destroyed.’ 


'So too, bhikkhus, for a noble disciple, a person accomplished in 
view who has reached the truth, the suffering that has been des- 
troyed and eliminated is more, while that which remains is trifling. 
It does not amount to a hundredth part, or a thousandth part, or a 
hundred thousandth part ... as there is a maximum of seven more 
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lives. Of such great benefit is the realization of the Dhamma, of such 
great benefit is it to obtain the Dhamma eye.’ (See Note 7.10) {900} 


The bliss of worldly pleasures and the bliss of heaven equal not one- 
sixteenth of the bliss of craving’s end.?6 


Ud. 11. 


‘Bhikkhus, suppose that a man would place seven stones the size 
of mung beans next to Mount Sineru. What do you think, which is 
more: the seven stones the size of mung beans placed by that man 
or Mount Sineru?' 


‘Venerable sir, Mount Sineru is more....' 


'So too, bhikkhus, the extraordinary achievements of ascetics, brah- 
mins, wanderers, and followers of other sects do not amount to a 
hundredth part, or a thousandth part, or a hundred thousandth 
part of the achievement of a noble disciple, a person accomplished 
in view. So great in achievement is a person accomplished in view, 


so great in direct knowledge.’ 


S. II. 139. 


??Trans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi translates this clause as: ‘subject to being worn and rubbed 
away’. 

The four factors of stream-entry. 

>The passage translated as ‘one’s suffering is limited’ is literally translated as 
‘one’s suffering is finished’. This passage in the Thai edition has the word na 
inserted, but this seems to be redundant - the Burmese edition does not contain 
this word. 


The bliss of craving’s end = tanhakkhaya-sukha. 
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NOTE 7.9: THE PLANE OF MISERY 


The beginning of this sutta offers a comparison to demonstrate the 
vastness of the plane of misery (apáya). At S. V. 342, there is a comparison 
between a world-turning monarch and a stream-enterer: a world-turning 
monarch, who is ruler of the four continents and after death experiences 
the delights of heaven, but is not a stream-enterer, is not safe from the 
hell realms or other planes of misery. A stream-enterer, however, even 
if he lives on almsfood and is dressed in threadbare robes, is safe from 
these planes of misery. 


NOTE 7.10: THE SUFFERING WHICH REMAINS 


This is one of ten suttas comparing the suffering that remains for a 


stream-enterer with the suffering that has been eliminated (S. II. 133-9). 


Other comparisons include dirt under a fingernail with the entire earth, 
water on the tip of a blade of grass with water in a lake hundreds of miles 
long and hundreds of miles deep, seven tiny balls of clay with the entire 
earth, and seven tiny pieces of gravel with the Himalayas. The same ten 
suttas (plus two more) occur at S. V. 457-65, which differ only with the 
final section: 


A noble disciple, one accomplished in view who has reached the 
truth, understands as it really is: ‘This is suffering... ‘This is the 
way leading to the end of suffering’... The suffering that remains 
is trifling. Compared to the former mass of suffering that has 
been destroyed and eliminated, the latter is incalculable, does 
not bear comparison, does not amount even to a fraction, as 
there is a maximum of seven more lives. Therefore, you should 
endeavour to [understand as it really is]: ‘This is suffering..." 
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D. ATTRIBUTES AND CONDUCT BEFORE ATTAINING STREAM-ENTRY 


Compare the qualities here of faith, moral conduct, generosity and 
wisdom with these same qualities described earlier in passages directly 
relating to stream-enterers: 


One in whom the four factors of stream-entry are completely and 
totally absent is an ‘outsider, one who stands among the world- 
lings.’ 

S. V. 397. 
King Mahanama: Venerable sir, in what way is one a lay follower? 


Buddha: When one has gone for refuge to the Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Sangha, one is then a lay follower. 


Mahanama: In what way, venerable sir, is a lay follower accom- 
plished in moral conduct? 


Buddha: When a lay follower abstains from the destruction of life, 
from taking what is not given, from sexual misconduct, from false 
speech, and from wines, liquor and intoxicants that are a basis for 
negligence, the lay follower is accomplished in moral conduct. 


Mahanama: In what way, venerable sir, is a lay follower accom- 
plished in faith? 


Buddha: Here, a lay follower is a person of faith; he has faith in 
the enlightenment of the Tathagata thus: ‘The Blessed One is an 
arahant ... the Awakened One, the Blessed One. In that way a lay 
follower is accomplished in faith. 


Mahanama: In what way, venerable sir, is a lay follower accom- 
plished in generosity? 


Buddha: Here, a lay follower dwells at home devoid of the stain of 
stinginess ... delighting in giving and sharing. In that way a lay 
follower is accomplished in generosity. 
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Mahanama: In what way, venerable sir, is a lay follower accom- 
plished in wisdom? 


Buddha: Here, a noble disciple is wise; he possesses wisdom that 
.. penetrates the truth, leading to the complete destruction of 
suffering. In that way a lay follower is accomplished in wisdom.^?? 
{901} 


S. V. 395; cf.: A. IV. 220-23. 


Let us have another look at faith devotees (saddhanusari) and truth 
devotees (dhammanusari), who rank just below stream-enterers: 


Bhikkhus, the eye (ear, nose, tongue, body, mind, the six sense- 
objects, the six kinds of consciousness ... the five aggregates) is im- 
permanent, changing, becoming otherwise. One who trusts these 
teachings and is devoted to them thus is called a faith-devotee.... 


One for whom these teachings are accepted after being investigated 
to a sufficient degree with wisdom in called a truth-devotee....^?? 


S. III. 225-8. 


There is another group of four factors of stream-entry, but here, rather 
than referring to the qualities of a stream-enterer, they are modes of 
spiritual practice that lead to stream-entry: 


Buddha: Sariputta, this is said: ‘A factor for stream-entry.’ What 
now, is a factor for stream-entry? 


?"The definitions for ‘worldlings’ (puthujjana) and enlightened beings (ariya-puggala) 
seem to get progressively more restricted and inflexible in the commentaries 
and sub-commentaries. 


238For the complete definitions of these qualities, see earlier quotations, above. 


29 At S. V. 201-202, noble beings are ranked according to the strength of the five 
faculties: faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration and wisdom. Here, someone 
witha strength of faculties just below a stream-enterer is a faith-devotee, with the 
next lower level a truth-devotee. A person without any degree of these spiritual 
faculties is an ‘outsider, one who stands among the worldlings.’ 
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Sariputta: Association with superior persons (sappurisa-sarnseva) is 
a factor for stream-entry. Hearing the teachings of superior persons 
(saddhamma-savana) is a factor for stream-entry. Proper reflection 
(yoniso-manasikara) is a factor for stream-entry. A comprehens- 
ive spiritual practice (dhammanudhamma-patipatti) is a factor for 
stream-entry. 


S. V. 347. 


Bhikkhus, there are these four factors for stream-entry: association 
with superior persons, hearing the teachings of superior persons, 
proper reflection, and a comprehensive spiritual practice. (See 
Note 7.11) 


S. V. 404; D. III. 227. 


Bhikkhus, these four things, when developed and cultivated, lead to 
the realization ofthe fruit of stream-entry. What four? Association 
with superior persons, hearing the teachings of superior persons, 
proper reflection, and a comprehensive spiritual practice. 


S. V. 410-11; referred to at Ps. II. 189. 


These four qualities lead not only to stream-entry but to all levels of 
wisdom, ending in the realization of arahantship. They may be referred 
to by many other names, but because the Buddha emphasized them in 
this context they are called the ‘factors for stream-entry’.”*° {902} 


“See the passages following from the previous footnote (i.e.: S. V. 411-13). At 
Ps. II. 189, it states that these four qualities are conducive for the realization 
of once-returning up to the realization of arahantship, and that they benefit 
wisdom in many ways, for example to cultivate wisdom, to complete wisdom, to 
sharpen wisdom, and to bring about ‘penetrative wisdom’ (nibbedhika-pafifia). As 
factors for cultivating wisdom, these four are also called 'qualities conducive to 
wisdom’ (pafifiavuddhi-dhamma) or simply the four vuddhi (or vuddhi-dhamma). 
At A. II. 245-6 these qualities are referred to as conducive to wisdom and of 
great service to human beings; they can also be called ‘qualities of great service’ 
(bahukara-dhamma). 
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NOTE 7.11: FACTORS FOR RIGHT VIEW 


The first three factors are factors for right view (samma-ditthi). Sappurisa- 
samseva = kalyanamittata; saddhamma-savana = wholesome ‘learning from 
others’ (parato-ghosa). These factors for right view are explained in the 
latter half of Buddhadhamma. 


Dhammanudhamma-patipatti is gradual, systematic and correct practice: 
preliminary spiritual practices are conducive to subsequent accomplish- 
ments. A correct practice of sila, for example, leads to the realization of 
Nibbana; one does not follow rules blindly or act from fixed views. 


The Cülaniddesa (Nd. II. 70) offers examples of preliminary practices (e.g.: 
moral conduct, sense restraint, moderation in eating, and wakefulness) 
as well as subsequent accomplishments (or ‘primary teachings’), e.g.: 
the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, the Eightfold Path (i.e. the Thirty- 
Seven Factors of Enlightenment - bodhipakkhiya-dhamma). 


One should observe the preliminary practices with a goal in mind, to act 
in harmony with and be conducive to later stages of practice. 


7.10 ADDITIONAL POINTS ON 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF STREAM-ENTERERS 


Let us look more closely at the five qualities of faith, moral conduct, 
learning, generosity and wisdom, which incorporate the four factors of 
stream-entry (sotapattiyanga). The Buddha emphasized these qualities 
and used them as benchmarks for progress in relation to ‘noble disciples’, 
both before the realization of stream-entry and after. Special attention 
should be given to the quality of faith: why did the Buddha mention faith 
every time he discussed this stage of practice, even though Buddhism 
considers wisdom to be the supreme quality for spiritual development? 


These five qualities are referred to as the five 'accomplishments' 
(sampada), the five ‘treasures’ (dhana), and the five qualities of ‘growth’ 
(vaddhi): 
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A. FAITH (SADDHA) 


Trust and conviction resulting from reasoned and wise contemplation. 
There are three aspects to faith: 


1. Faith in the Buddha: the existence of the Buddha is proof that 
through their own efforts and by mindfulness and wisdom human 
beings are able to realize the highest truth. Human beings can 
be trained and cultivated, both in regard to proper conduct vis-a- 
vis their external environment and in regard to spiritual qualities. 
They are able to develop wisdom to the point that they escape from 
the oppression by mental defilement and make an end of suffering, 
realizing supreme deliverance. With this realization human beings 
become excellent and self-reliant; they need not petition a divinity 
(e.g. devas, Mara or Brahma) to intercede on their behalf. By 
recognizing the exceptional virtues of the Buddha who has reached 
this realization, a person with faith should cultivate these virtues 
in him- or herself and try to reach the truth that the Buddha has 
made known. 


2. Faith in the Dhamma - the Truth or the highest good - which the 
Buddha discovered and revealed. {903} This truth is stable, certain 
and autonomous; it is a natural law of cause and effect. It does not 
rely on the appearance of a Buddha; it is neutral and impartial to all 
beings. It invites investigation and spiritual practice. Every person 
who has developed himself adequately and has sufficient wisdom 
can realize this truth. This realization leads to liberation and the 
end of suffering. 


3. Faith in the Sangha, the model community. This community acts 
as proof that every person has the potential to realize the highest 
truth realized by the Buddha. The community only comes into 
existence, however, when individuals allow the truth to manifest 
through spiritual practice. This community is comprised of people 
with different levels of maturity and development, but is unified 
by the adherence to the same standards: they have the Dhamma as 
their focus and standard of measurement and they are the vessels 
through which the Dhamma manifests. One should treasure and 
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participate in the virtue of this community, because the Sangha 
acts more than any other community to preserve the Dhamma in 
the world; it is the source for goodness and wellbeing to spread in 
the world. 


The three aspects of faith are: a trust that truth - a natural law of cause 
and effect - exists; human beings are capable of realizing this truth; and 
there are exceptional people who have reached this truth and share it 
with others. Those who have confidence in this truth and in the human 
potential to realize it will strive to generate the results, especially through 
proper action. They believe in the causal link between action and the 
fruits of action, and this belief leads to steadfast ethical behaviour and 
a solid understanding. They do not rely primarily on external forces for 
help. And they trust that together people can build a virtuous or ideal 
community, which is comprised of individuals who have trained them- 
selves and realized the truth of the Buddha. By reflecting on causality, 
a person has a firm conviction that the Buddha was truly awakened, that 
his teachings accord with the truth, and that it is of utmost benefit to join 
the community of enlightened disciples who have followed this teaching. 


B. MORAL CONDUCT (SILA) 


A moral code: the entire system of conduct covering both private beha- 
viour and one’s interaction with society through physical actions and 
speech, including one’s livelihood. This code of conduct is established 
to assist in the attainment of the highest good. Its aim is to prevent 
unskilful actions and promote good actions by teaching people to see the 
relationship between their deeds and their environment. It brings about 
stability, both personal and social, and is a foundation for higher spiritual 
practice. It helps to perfect physical and verbal conduct and emphasizes 
harmonious coexistence. {904} Such a harmonious social environment 
allows each individual to live at peace and to train him or herself in order 
to reach higher states of realization. 


For the general public, the basic code of conduct that supports well- 
being is the five precepts: to not violate living creatures, to not violate 
others’ property, to not violate loving relationships, to not violate truth by 
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speaking falsely or aggressively, and to not impair mindfulness and clear 
comprehension (sampajafifia) by using addictive substances?" Certain 
communities establish more intricate and refined codes of conduct, for 
example the eight precepts, the ten precepts, and the two hundred and 
twenty-seven precepts, for an ordered discipline and to reach the goal of 
that specific community. 


There are several attributes of Buddhist morality: 


1. it creates a conducive external environment for spiritual practice 
leading to the highest goal; 


2. it promotes peace and harmony within a community, so that each 
individual can pursue his or her activities in comfort; and 


3. the restraint of moral conduct leads to self-discipline and a reduc- 
tion of mental impurity. Moral conduct makes a person receptive to 
wholesome qualities. In particular it is a basis for concentration.” 


Although there are levels of moral conduct higher than the five 
precepts, all desirable codes of conduct required for Dhamma practice 
(referred to as ‘conduct cherished by the noble ones’ - ariyakanta-sila) 
share the same essence and have the same criteria: they are followed 
neither out of desire for pleasurable rewards, nor out of attachment, nor 
out of fixed views on morality, nor by blindly following social customs. 
They are followed by understanding the true purpose of moral precepts. 
For lay Buddhists who have this proper perspective, observing the five 
precepts is enough to lead to stream-entry. 


?' Mindfulness (sati) and clear comprehension, or the awareness of right and wrong, 
are the protectors of moral conduct. 


??The most basic forms of sila, e.g. the five precepts, aim for non-cruelty and non- 
oppression, which is the first step to building a supportive environment. Higher 
levels of sila aim to create both a supportive external environment and internal 
environment - to help each person train him- or herself for higher spiritual 
accomplishments. 
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C. LEARNING (SUTA) 


‘That which is heard’; knowledge gained from listening, reading, studying, 
news media, or any other sources; knowledge of the ‘noble teachings’ 
(ariya-dhamma) - the teachings of enlightened beings - which reveal the 
highest way of life and the path to awakening. Knowledge gained for 
careers and general activities in the world (for example in the arts and 
sciences) is insufficient to become a ‘noble disciple’. {905} Worldly know- 
ledge varies between different individuals and it is not always harmless. 
Although it is developed to solve problems and to generate happiness, 
often it has the opposite desired effect and creates all sorts of complic- 
ations. Therefore it is not the same as the learning referred to here. 


The knowledge of a noble disciple is always beneficial. It is the know- 
ledge that every person needs to lead a good life. It enables people 
to apply professional knowledge to promote personal and social well- 
being. It prevents harm and solves problems in a truly effective way. 
And most importantly, it alone can lead an ordinary person to become 
enlightened. For professional knowledge to be an effective tool for solving 
problems it must be aligned with the knowledge of the noble teachings. 
All these forms of knowledge, however, including the knowledge of noble 
teachings, resemble at first a storeroom containing raw materials. The 
knowledge has not yet been applied to truly settle one’s affairs. After 
acquiring knowledge a person assimilates it and makes it his own, as a 
particular view or belief. But for the knowledge to be truly effective, it 
must become an instrument for wisdom, at which point it develops into 
analytical and discriminative knowledge and is integrated into system- 
atic, comprehensive practice (dhammanudhamma-patipatti). 


D. GENEROSITY (CAGA) 


True giving; outward relinquishment by giving material things and 
inward relinquishment by abandoning greed; an absence of stinginess. 
Noble disciples do not seek reward (material gain, prestige, happiness 
or heaven) in exchange for their gifts. The expression in the suttas, 
‘delighting in giving and sharing’ (danasarnvibhaga-rata), indicates that 
noble disciples derive joy from the very act of giving. They do not 
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experience the suffering or disappointment from such thoughts as: ‘I 
have given but received nothing in return.’ Noble disciples are endowed 
with lovingkindness and compassion. Without the urge to acquire or to 
possess, the heart becomes expansive and sympathy for others arises. 
One clearly sees other people’s hardship and suffering, and naturally 
inclines to generosity. One finds joy in giving, by alleviating others’ 
suffering and making them happy. The goodness in the act of giving 
becomes the reward. By giving, the world becomes a happier place. {906} 
In addition, generosity purifies the heart, reduces mental impurities, and 
leads a person closer to the goal of Buddhism.?? As Ven. Sariputta said: 


Wise persons do not give gifts for worldly happiness, nor do they 
give gifts for a better rebirth. Wise persons give gifts to remove 
defilement, to reach the state of no renewed existence.?^^ 


Nd. I. 424-5. 


Besides generous assistance in a wider context, noble disciples are 
generous with their fellow companions. They willingly relinquish their 
personal belongings for public consumption, to benefit the virtuous mem- 
bers of their community. 


Because noble disciples are 'superior persons' (sappurisa), they give the 
'gifts of a good person' (sappurisa-dàna). (See Note 7.12) 


One ofthese qualities is to give respectfully; a noble disciple values the 
recipient, the gift, and the act of giving. He gives willingly and without 
resentment; no matter how low the recipient's social standing, he does 
not hold the person in contempt, acting with kindness and the intention 
to help.?^ 


“For the reasons behind giving, see Appendix 4. 


?^'Worldly happiness’ (upadhi-sukha) is happiness tainted by defilement or happi- 
ness ofthe three spheres of existence: the sense-sphere, the fine-material sphere, 
and the immaterial sphere. Upadhi here is translated as defilement. 


?5This is consistent with the attribute of generosity of noble disciples: ‘devoted to 
the requests of others’ (ydcayoga). A noble disciple is responsive to appeals and 
eager to help. 
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NOTE 7.12: QUALITIES OF GIVING 


These qualities consider the attributes of the donor, over and above 
the needs of the recipient. There are several different groups of these 
qualities: 


(A) Group of five: 


QA. gov go qe ql 


gives respectfully; 

gives with humility; 

gives with his own hand; 

gives a pure gift (or does not give leftovers); 


gives with the knowledge of the fruits of giving (agamana-ditthika) - 
the commentaries explain this as knowing the fruits of giving and 
believing in kamma and the results of kamma; M. III. 24; A. III. 171-2; 
A. IV. 392-3; 


(B) Group of five: 


MEC 


gives with faith; 
gives respectfully; 
gives at the proper time; 


gives with a generous heart, with no pride (this is the commentarial 
explanation; this quality is also translated as 'gives with a heart of 
service"); 


gives without troubling oneself or others (e.g. by elevating oneself 
and denigrating others); A. III. 173; 


(C) Group of eight: 


GO. x. dex eaque C ED de» 


gives clean gifts; 

gives choice things; 

gives at the proper time; 

gives appropriate things; 

gives with discretion; 

gives regularly; 

the mind is bright at the moment of giving; 
after giving, the mind is delighted; A. IV. 244. 
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E. WISDOM (PANNA) 


Comprehensive knowledge; clear knowing; discriminative knowledge; 
reasoned analysis. A noble disciple distinguishes between true and false, 
good and bad, right and wrong, appropriate and inappropriate, benefit 
and harm. It is a practical knowledge; a person understands causality and 
understands how to relate to conditions in order to solve problems. This 
knowledge applies specifically to human suffering: it is used to alleviate 
suffering and to live a good life. {907} There are many ways to refer to 
this wisdom, including knowledge of the Four Noble Truths, knowledge 
of Dependent Origination, and knowledge free from the five hindrances 
(nivarana). The definition of the ‘accomplishment of wisdom’ (pafifia- 
sampada) as an attribute of a noble disciple is: ‘Wisdom that penetrates 
arising and passing away, which is noble and pierces defilement, leading 


to the complete destruction of suffering.“ 


No matter what level of expertise a person has in worldly knowledge, as 
a prominent politician, brilliant businessman, clever inventor, or skilled 
researcher, for example, the knowledge of a noble disciple is indispens- 
able for every person in solving life's problems and living honourably. 


Learning (suta) can be a conditioning factor for wisdom: it provides 
information and expands a person's understanding. It is not only 
Dhamma learning that supports wisdom; worldly knowledge, especially 
life experience, can foster an understanding of the truth. A person skilled 
in reflection (yoniso-manasikara) gains an understanding of the world and 
of life from applying technical or professional knowledge. The decisive 
factor for spiritual progress, however, is wisdom. Some people are highly 
educated but are unable to reflect; they therefore do not grow wise and do 
not truly benefit from their knowledge. Some people have only a meagre 
level of formal education but are very wise; their wise reflection enables 
them to solve problems. For a wise person, increased knowledge of any 
kind is used to their advantage. Because a wise person can still prosper 
despite a shortage of formal learning, there are many occasions where 


246 alternatively, one knows the cycles of nature: of birth, old age, sickness and death, 
of growth and decline. ‘Pierces defilement' can also be translated as ‘penetrating 
the truth’. 
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the number of attributes of noble disciples is reduced from five to four, 
leaving faith, conduct, generosity and wisdom. 


Wisdom fulfils not only learning (suta); it also validates all the other 
factors of a noble disciple. Wisdom ensures that faith is correct, not erring 
towards gullibility. Wisdom leads to suitable moral conduct, which is 
praised by awakened beings and free from clinging to rules and practices. 
Wisdom brings about true relinquishment, because as long as one does not 
truly understand the world and phenomena, and one has not discovered a 
more refined happiness, it is natural that one takes pleasure in sensuality. 
With a lack of wisdom it is difficult to avoid being preoccupied by worldly 
pleasures and to be generous without wishing for some form of sense 
pleasure or other reward. Wisdom thus unites the other factors; it is the 
essential factor of a noble disciple and is the aim of each successive level 
of spiritual practice. 


To sum up, there are four primary virtues of a noble disciple: {908} 


1. Saddhà: faith in the wisdom, virtue, and perseverance of human 
beings; these qualities promote a realization of the truth and the 
highest good as taught by the Buddha and his disciples. This faith 
fosters the building of a virtuous society, established on principles 
of truth. 


2. Sila: self-discipline, which leads to an appropriate behaviour and 
relationship to others and to one's environment. This conduct 
supports the blossoming of virtue in an individual and fosters social 


harmony. 


3. Caga: relinquishment, which reduces selfishness and prepares a 
person to assist others. 


4. Pafifià: wisdom; penetrative knowledge of things as they truly are, 
as following laws of nature, as arising and passing away according 
to causes and conditions. This knowledge accompanied by a free 
mind promotes a proper relationship to things and an appropriate, 
balanced conduct. A person then knows how to apply or develop 
the other virtues in a suitable way. 
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Learning (suta) acquired by any form - by instruction, encouragement, 
advice, or study - supports the development of the other virtues and 
brings about greater success, but the required amount of learning and 
the level of success depends on a person's ability to reflect with wisdom. 


Let us return to the first virtue of faith (saddha) and examine how it is 
a crucial factor at the beginning of spiritual practice. Normally, faith is 
divided into three groups: faith in the Buddha, faith in the Dhamma, and 
faith in the Sangha. Occasionally, a single, precise definition is presented, 
especially when describing the faith of a noble disciple before the realiza- 
tion of stream-entry: [A person] has faith in the enlightenment of the Tathagata 
thus: ‘The Blessed One is an arahant ... the Awakened One.’ This form of faith 
is called ‘faith in the Tathagata's awakening’ (tathagatabodhi-saddha, see 
Note 7.13). It is faith in the wisdom of the Buddha, who is considered the 
archetype, representative, or pioneer for all human beings. 


The Buddha’s awakening confirms that all human beings are capable 
of realizing the truth and reaching the highest good through mindfulness, 
wisdom and disciplined effort. The Buddha compared himself to a baby 
chick who is the first to peck its way through the eggshell of ignorance,”*” 
and to a discoverer of an ancient path who reveals this path to human- 
ity.” Faith in the Buddha’s awakening is thus equivalent to faith in the 
capability and wisdom of human beings. {909} Or more succinctly, it is 
self-confidence or faith in oneself. This confidence is not selfish belief 
or pride, but rather confidence in being human or an objective trust in 
humanity. One believes in the human potential for wisdom, that every 
person can reach the highest goal through spiritual training and satisfy 
the greatest of human aspirations.” The Buddha is the symbol of self- 
belief; he was the first person to assert this human potential and the first 
person to not attribute enlightenment to a divine or supernatural power. 


47\7in, IIL. 3-4. 
2485 IL. 106; S. III. 66, 108-109; M. III. 4. 


?^?m answer to the question of whether human knowledge is limited, the knowledge 
of one who is well-trained is the highest possible degree of human wisdom. If 
this knowledge has limits, then no knowledge exists elsewhere that surpasses 
and augments it; even the knowledge belonging to the highest gods is conferred 
on them by human beings (see: Kevatta Sutta, D. I. 215-23; Brahmanimantanika 
Sutta, M. I. 326-31). 
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NOTE 7.13: FAITH IN THE TATHAGATA’S AWAKENING 


Alternatively, ‘faith in the wisdom of the discoverer of Truth’. It is 
noteworthy that the Buddha uses the term Tathagata here to refer to 
himself, because there are many epithets for the Buddha and each one 
emphasizes different qualities. 


The use of the term Tathagata here is consistent with the passage where 
the Buddha describes the laws of nature, which exist autonomously and 
are not dependent on the arising of Tathagatas; a Tathagata is merely 
the discoverer and revealer of these truths (see: A. I. 286; S. II. 25). 


On many occasions the term Tathagata is translated as a ‘being’ (e.g.: 
M. I. 426; S. IV. 395; explained, for example, at MA. III. 142). Interested 
scholars may compare bodhi here with the concept of Buddhahood in 
the Mahayana tradition. 


Effectively, faith in the Buddha's awakening encompasses faith in the 
Triple Gem: there is trust that human beings can develop wisdom to the 
point of resolving even the most refined difficulties in the heart, and they 
are able to reach the highest liberation and complete happiness, just as 
the Buddha was able to accomplish; there is trust that these principles 
of practice and the highest goal are aspects of truth based on natural 
laws; and there is trust that there are people who have reached this goal, 
who comprise a noble community, have verified the truth, propagate 
the Dhamma, spread blessings, and are fully prepared to assist others in 
joining this noble community. 


Although Buddhism advocates wisdom, faith is an essential quality 
at the beginning stages of practice, before a person realizes his or her 
potential and perfects wisdom. Faith here is different from what is com- 
monly understood and should not be mistaken for blind faith; it is faith in 
wisdom, linked with wisdom, and leads to wisdom. 


There are two important aspects to faith in the Triple Gem or to faith 
in the Buddha's awakening. First, the entire teaching in Buddhism, either 
of the highest goal or of modes of practice, rests on the principle that 
human beings are capable of following in the Buddha's footsteps and 
realizing the truth through their own effort and wisdom. There exists 
no external, supreme source of power surpassing that of human beings. If 
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this principle were to be false, then the entire Buddhist system of practice 
and the stated goal would be meaningless and void. {910} Second, if a 
Buddhist disciple does not have trust in this human potential, he will be 
unable to progress along the path of Buddhism. How would he be able to 
devote himself to practice? In fact, he would not be a true disciple of the 
Buddha. Faith in the Buddha’s awakening is thus an essential quality for 
a Buddhist.^?? 


Stream-entry is a valid goal for Buddhist practitioners and reaching 
this essential stage of awakening should be encouraged. The related 
factors of faith, conduct, learning, generosity, and wisdom, which the 
Buddha repeatedly taught, and when developed can be considered equi- 
valent to stream-entry, should also be emphasized. These five factors can 
be developed gradually, both before the realization of stream-entry and 
after, and they are relevant to the present time. 


Today’s society is in need of faith that is based on reason not credulity, 
and of trust in the human potential for reaching the highest good. 


Society requires an understanding of the true spirit of moral conduct, 
as connected to other spiritual qualities; this conduct then guides and 
protects society. 


In today’s society there is an abundance of learning and a profusion 
of information, but it often appears to create increased confusion and 
difficulty for people. Society requires an education in noble principles 
that reveals the essential meaning of life and points out ways of disen- 
tanglement from problems; such learning leads to self-sufficiency and 
suitable action. {911} 


Today’s society faces increasingly dire economic problems, which 
require self-sacrifice, generosity and mutual assistance coming from a 
pure heart. The earth no longer has the resources to sustain people’s 
unbridled greed. People need to discover the happiness that comes from 
giving and sharing and that leads to social harmony. 


For a later division of faith into four factors, see Appendix 2 in chapter 14 on 
faith. 
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Contemporary society is full of people who take pride in their intelli- 
gence because they have received a formal education. They are able to 
accomplish extraordinary things and wield a certain power over nature 
and the environment. People have become expert at worldly knowledge 
to the extent that their power is exceptional. But because they lack 
transcendent wisdom, they have only begun to penetrate the mysteries of 
the universe. As a result of pride, people risk falling into a pit created by 
their own intelligence; they meet with obstruction on the physical level 
and frustration in their hearts. To solve these problems, people require 


noble wisdom.”*! 


Looking at the state of the world today and the widespread behaviour 
of people, there are two outstanding qualities of a stream-enterer that 
should be emphasized as guidelines for living: 


First, stream-enterers have a firm understanding of the law of cause 
and effect. Their trust in wisdom is adequately strong to expect successful 
results from actions based on mindfulness and balanced effort, and in 
line with causality.” They do not rely on fate or petition a supernatural 
force from outside to intercede on their behalf. However, because their 
wisdom is not yet complete, their confidence is not self-sustaining. They 
still rely on someone else who has reached the truth and leads the way. 
This is faith in the Buddha’s awakening or faith in the Triple Gem. This is 
the highest and purest level of faith; thereafter wisdom is perfected and 
replaces faith. The wisdom of stream-enterers is not yet absolute; their 
wisdom is reinforced by faith. 


Second, stream-enterers are firmly established on the path to awaken- 
ing. Their understanding of the world is sufficient to not be influenced 
by defilement nor to overrate worldly conditions (loka-dhamma).”** They 
have begun to experience transcendent joy and freedom, which brings 


?'Recovering the importance of and emphasizing these five factors resolves 
another important issue: that many Westerners mistakenly view Buddhism as a 
pessimistic religion or one that abdicates responsibility and shows no interest in 
society. 


**They believe in kamma. 


**Trans.: the eight ‘worldly conditions’: gain and loss, praise and blame, happiness 
and suffering, fame and obscurity. 
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about an appreciation of the truth. They develop chanda: enthusiasm 
and love for truth. They desire truth so much that there is no chance of 
them returning to a fascination with material pleasures. Unlike ordinary 
people, they seek no reward - of material gain, honour, fame, praise, 
pleasure or heaven - from their virtuous conduct (sila) or from acts of gen- 
erosity (caga). Their moral conduct is steadfast; they are not discouraged 
if they do not reap these aforementioned rewards. {912} 


This Dhammapada verse illustrates the life of a stream-enterer: 


Fear-stricken people in large numbers take refuge in mountains, 
Forests and sacred groves and trees. 

But no such refuge is safe, 

No such refuge is supreme. 

Not by resorting to such a refuge 

Is one freed from all misery. 


One who goes for refuge to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha; 
Who sees clearly with wisdom: 

Suffering, the origin of suffering, 

The transcendence of suffering, 

And the Noble Eightfold Path leading to the end of suffering. 

This, indeed, is a safe refuge; 

This, indeed, is the refuge supreme. 

By reaching such a refuge, 

One is freed from all misery. 


Dh. verses 188-92. 


Let us return to the Buddha’s frequent teaching: 


Bhikkhus, those for whom you have compassion and those who are 
receptive - whether friends or colleagues, relatives or kinsmen - 
these you should exhort, settle and establish in the four factors of 
stream-entry. 


Leaders of a family, an organization, or a business who really deserve 
the title of leader and fulfil their responsibility are able to foster the five 
qualities of stream-entry in their relatives, dependents and employees: 
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Supported by the Himalayas, a great tree grows in these five 
growths: it grows in branches and leaves, in inner bark, in outer 
bark, in sapwood, and in hardwood. So too, supported by a devout 
family leader, members of a family grow in these five growths: they 


grow in faith, moral conduct, learning, generosity, and wisdom.”™ 


A. II. 44. 


Besides encouraging general assistance to family and friends, the 
Buddha gave a specific teaching concerning the factors of stream-entry 
in reference to repaying the goodness of one's parents: 


I declare, O monks, that there are two persons whose goodness it 
is difficult to repay. What two? One's mother and father. Even if 
one were to carry one's mother on one shoulder and one's father 
on the other, attending to them, until one reached the age of a 
centenarian, reached the age of one hundred years; and if one were 
to care for them by kneading, massaging, and bathing, and they 
would even void their excrements there - even by that one would 
not do right by one's parents, one would not repay them. Even if 
one were to establish one's parents as the supreme lords and rulers 
over this earth rich in the seven treasures, one would not do right 
by one's parents, one would not repay them. What is the reason 
for this? Parents have been of great service to their children: they 
have nurtured, fed, and introduced them to the world. 


But one who encourages his unbelieving parents, settles and estab- 
lishes them in faith; who encourages his immoral parents, settles 
and establishes them in moral conduct; who encourages his stingy 
parents, settles and establishes them in generosity; who encour- 
ages his ignorant parents, settles and establishes them in wisdom - 
such a one does right by his parents, he repays them. 


A. I. 61-2. 


?5'Family leader’ is translated from kula-pati. Kula is usually translated as ‘family’ 
or ‘lineage’, but the word originally meant ‘group’, ‘company’, or ‘party’. It can 
refer to people of the same social standing, and the definition can be extended 
to those who share an activity or who have mutual interests: an organization, 
institution or business. For example, the president of Nalanda University in India 
(destroyed in 1193 AD) was called a kula-pati. 
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7.11 APPENDIX 1: SILABBATA-PARAMASA 


Silabbata-paramasa is one of the most misunderstood of the ten fetters. 
{422} In the Suttanipata, the Buddha often talks about the wrong view of 
certain people who believe that purity is gained solely by following moral 
precepts and religious practices.” The term ‘purity’ (suddhi) here refers 
to the goal of the religious life, equivalent to liberation (vimutti).”° This 
wrong view may manifest in observing precepts and practices in order to 
go to heaven, as revealed in this common passage from the suttas: He has 
such a view as this: 'By this moral precept or austerity or asceticism or celibate 
life I shall become some kind of god or divine being.”°’ Noble disciples - the 
enlightened ones and true sages - do not hold this view and have 'let go' 
of moral precepts and religious practices.^? There are many passages in 
the Mahaniddesa and Cülaniddesa explaining this attachment to precepts 
and observances. For example: 


Some brahmins and ascetics equate purity with morality. They 
believe that purity, immaculateness, liberation, deliverance, and 
freedom come solely from moral precepts, abstinence (safifiama), 
restraint (sarnvara) and obedience... Some brahmins and ascetics 
equate purity with religious austerities. They observe the practice 
of behaving like elephants (hatthi-vata), like horses (assa-vata), like 
cows (go-vata) ... they observe the rites of Brahma, of devas, of 
praying to the four directions....?? 


Nd. I. 88-9. Cf.: Nd. I. 92-3, 188, 310; Nd. II. 11, 28. 


This explanation helps clarify the definition of silabbata-paramasa from 
the Abhidhamma: Silabbata-paramasa is this manner of view and belief of 


?555n. 41, 155-6, 164-5, 208-209. 

?56E g.: Nd. I. 88-9, 188; Nd. II 29. 

257M. T, 103, 388; S. IV. 180; A. III. 250; A. IV. 55, 461; Nd. I. 34, 215. 
?58E g.: Sn. 175-6, 208-209. 


?9See also the commentarial explanation: Nd1A II. 272. 
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ascetics and brahmins outside (of this Dhammavinaya): ‘Purity stems from keep- 
ing moral precepts and austerities.*°° The phrase ‘outside (of this Dham- 
mavinaya)’ can lead some people to wrongly understand that silabbata- 
paramasa is found only in other religions. This passage from the Abhi- 
dhamma is merely an example; it can be reworded as: beliefs like those 
of other (non-Buddhist) ascetics and brahmins. In fact, one need not add 
these words ‘other’ or ‘outside’ at all. The passages in the Suttanipata, 
Mahaniddesa,”*! or commentaries??? do not use these words. For if a 
person clings to this wrong view, even if one is Buddhist, one is ‘outside’. 


Besides being a deep-rooted misunderstanding, this blind faith in 
moral precepts and religious practices reveals an inherent craving, for 
example a wish to go to heaven. 


Silabbata-parámása is composed of the words sila (morality, moral pre- 
cept), vata (austerity, religious practice), and paramdsa (extreme attach- 
ment). The words sila and vata are explained in the Mahaniddesa, as 
defined above.” The Mahaniddesa elaborates by saying that some things 
are both sila and vata, while others are vata but not sila. For example, in the 
bhikkhu discipline (Vinaya) those aspects having to do with self-control 
(sarnyama or safifiama), restraint (sarvara), and moral integrity are sila. 
Those aspects having to do with vows or observances are vata. Examples 
of practices that are vata but not sila are the ascetic practices (dhutanga- 
vata), e.g. vowing to live in the forest, eat only food gathered on alms- 
round, and wear rag-robes.”™ In regard to monks of other traditions who 
keep for example the 'dog practice' (kukkura-vata) in order to be reborn 
in heaven, the commentaries say that sila is the behaviour mimicking 
dogs and vata the particular routines of such a practice.?95 In regard to 
Buddhists, an example of sila is keeping the five precepts and of vata is 


?$9?Dhs, 183, 198, 364-5, 374-5. 
Nd. I. 188. 

262F g.: DhsA. 348. 

2nd. I. 88-9. 

264See: Nd. I. 66, 475. 

?65$ee: MA I. 151. 
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keeping the ascetic practices.” In regard to bhikkhus, the commentaries 
occasionally say that the four kinds of pure morality (parisuddhi-sila) are 


sila and the thirteen ascetic practices are vata.” 


Pardmasa is sometimes translated as ‘caress’ or ‘fondle’ but its general 
meaning in the Pali Canon is ‘seize’ or ‘take hold’, e.g.: a monk ‘grabs hold’ 
of a layman;”® Dighavu ‘holds’ the king of Kasi's head to kill him;?*? the 
Buddha is not ‘attached’ to what he knows;?”° one should not ‘take’ that 
which is not freely given;?"! ‘seizing’ rods and swords to fight.” {423} The 
definition of ‘caress’ probably comes from the Jataka stories describing 
the birth of Suvannasama, Kusa and Mandavya, where a holy man touches 
the mothers’ navels.?? Perhaps it is also influenced by Vin. I. 121 which 
defines paramasand as ‘stroke’ or ‘rub’ (ito cito ca saficopana). The principal 
meaning of parámasa, however, is clearly defined as: sabhavam atikkamitva 
parato amasatiti paramaso - ‘to grasp at, exceed, and deviate from reality’. 
One overreaches, by exceeding or distorting the truth, making more of 
something than it actually is." For example, one may mistakenly believe 
something to be permanent which is in fact fleeting. Precepts and reli- 
gious practices are established as a foundation for spiritual development; 
but one may miss the point and believe that liberation comes merely from 
keeping these rules and practices. 


Silabbata-paramasa is a belief or view (ditthi)." One may ask how this 
fetter is distinct from the first fetter - sakkaya-ditthi - which is also a belief. 
The commentaries explain that sakkaya-ditthi, the firm belief in ‘self’, is a 
view inherent in most people and does not require logical reasoning or 


?66Nd2A. 133. 

?€7DhA. III. 399; cf.: AA. III. 326. 

?8 Vin, TIT. 220, VinA. III. 672. 

Vin, T, 347. 

70D, I. 28; DA. III. 829. 

271 a TII. 213. 

?7?Nd, I. 216. 

2737 IV. 379; J. V. 281; J. VI. 73; cf.: DhsA. 238; MA. II. 310. 

274NId1A. II. 339, 349; see also: Nd1A. I. 163; Nd1A. II. 304; DhsA. 49. 
275F g.: Sn. 156-7; Dhs. 183; M. I. 388; Nd1A. [1/122]. 
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transmission from others. Silabbata-parámása has an external or social 
context; it is related to what a person considers right and wrong con- 
duct."6 Because it pertains to spiritual practice, the commentaries thus 
designate silabbata-paramása under the category of ‘self-mortification’ 
(attakilamathanuyoga), one of the two extremes to be avoided by Buddhists 
in order to walk the Middle Way.’”” 


Paramása is often found in the past participle form as parámattha 
('touched', ‘grasped’), and has the meaning of defiled or tainted. Some- 
thing is tainted because it has been 'smeared' by craving: one keeps rules 
and precepts to gain a reward (wealth, fame, praise, bliss, etc.) or to be 
reborn in whatever state one's religion professes. Pure morality is called 
aparamattha: it is not stained by craving. One follows moral standards 
with wisdom and independence; one is not enslaved to craving and fixed 


views. This is the sila of stream-enterers.?7? 


A further consequence of this attachment to rules and practices is the 
debate between people about who is right and wrong. It can generate 
arrogance and conceit, looking down on those who are deemed less strict 


or less ethical.?7? 


Silabbata-paramasa results from people unquestioningly following oth- 
ers; a symptom of the blind leading the blind. Some people see rules and 
practices as sacred or magical rites or ceremonies. Others follow the rules 
unwillingly, seeing them as arbitrary commandments; they do not see the 
harm in transgressing the rules nor do they see the benefits of restraint. 
Others again seek good luck or sensual pleasures by observing these rules 
and practices. 


Keeping moral precepts and observing religious duties correctly is not 
silabbata-parámaása. One knows their true purpose, that they should be 
used for spiritual training, as a basis for concentration, for peace and 


?6See Nd1A. II. 349. 
277See UdA. 351. 


278F g.: S. V. 343. Also explained at: VinA. VII. 1317; DA. I. 108; DA. II. 536; SA. III. 277; 
AA. III. 345; Vism. 13-4. Cf.: SA. II. 98. Also translated as ‘irreproachable’: one is 
beyond blame and fault. 


??See: Sn. 156-7, 171-2. 
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simplicity, and to promote goodness in society. One sees clearly the harm 
in oppression of others. One follows moral precepts willingly by having 
insight into their benefits, feeling shame in doing wrong, and generat- 
ing enthusiasm for the good. Eventually true moral conduct becomes 
automatic and natural; no training or compulsion is required because the 
defilements that cause evil are gone. 


Non-violence is one of the six devotions practised by arahants, not 
because they cling to rules and practices but because they are free from 
greed, hatred and delusion.?? {424} At first, moral behaviour is normal 
behaviour because of habit and the strength of one’s determination. Later, 
moral behaviour is normal behaviour because the causes for evil and 
unwholesomeness have all been eliminated. Someone who keeps moral 
precepts correctly is called silavatiipapanna (‘endowed with ethics')?*?! or 
silabbata-sampanna (‘perfect in morality’).”*’ To say that purity is gained 
by moral precepts is inaccurate, but to say purity is gained without moral 
precepts is also inaccurate.?9? Religious observances and ceremonies may 
not be a required part of spiritual practice, especially for the laity, but 
pure (aparamattha) morality - not diverging from truth and unblemished 
by craving - is an essential basis for liberation.”** 


Here is a way of measuring conduct: if by keeping precepts and 
religious practices unwholesome qualities increase and wholesome qual- 
ities wane then that conduct is incorrect; but if wholesome qualities 
increase and unwholesome qualities wane then that conduct will bear 
t.» 


good frui 


As long as one is unawakened (puthujjana) there will be some degree 
of clinging to and mistaken application of moral precepts and religious 
practices, commensurate with one's share of craving, wrong view, and 
delusion. At least one will need to check and counter certain impulses. For 


Vin, I, 183-4; A. III. 376. 

??'Tt. 80; Sn. 36. 

?82 A ], 167. 

Sn, 164-5. 

284F g.: S. V. 343, 408-409. See the earlier section on stream-enterers. 
*8See: A. I. 225; Ud. 71. 
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stream-enterers coarse defilements have been quelled and they are thus 
called ‘perfect in moral conduct'??6 They uphold rules and observances 
in just the right way, neither too laxly nor too strictly. 


7.12 APPENDIX 2: THE LINK BETWEEN 
THE FOURFOLD SELF-MASTERY (BHAVITA) AND 
THE FOUR KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT (BHAVANA) 


{383} In the Tipitaka, although there are many passages in which the 
Buddha mentions as a group the four aspects of an arahant’s complete 
development - i.e. he or she has gained self-mastery in body (bhavita- 
kaya), virtue (bhavita-sila), mind (bhavita-citta), and wisdom (bhavita- 
pafifia) - there is no single passage in which these four factors are defined 
together. There exist only cases in which one or a few of these factors are 
defined in specific circumstances, for example by correcting a misunder- 
standing about one or more of these aspects of development. This may be 
because at the Buddha’s time his disciples were familiar with these terms 
and there was thus no need to define them. (The passages containing 
definitions tend to be answers or explanations the Buddha gave to non- 
Buddhists, for example to wanderers and ascetics of other traditions.) 


Similarly, the four kinds of development (bhavana) - which lead to self- 
mastery (bhàvita) - are not found together as a group in the Tipitaka, 
unless one counts the Burmese edition, which includes the Petako- 
padesa. This text includes the passage: 'By way of the Eightfold Path 
one also obtains the four kinds of development: moral development 
(sila-bhávana), physical development (kaya-bhavana), mental development 


(citta-bhavana), and wisdom development (pafifia-bhavana). ?*? 


Other passages in the Tipitaka mention at most three kinds of develop- 
ment. Following on from the threefold training, the Sangiti Sutta arranges 
three kinds of development as follows: ‘The threefold training entails 
the training in higher virtue (adhisila-sikkha), the training in higher mind 


°8°F g.: A. T. 231. 


?"Petakopadesapali [p. 290]; here moral development is placed before physical 
development. 
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(adhicitta-sikkha), and the training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha); 
the three kinds of development entail physical development, mental 
development, and wisdom development'?*? Note also that the term sila- 
bhavand does not appear at all in the Tipitaka (apart from the Petako- 
padesa mentioned above). The term sila-bhavand thus only exists inherent 
in the term bhavita-sila. 


In contrast, the commentaries frequently mention all four aspects 
of self-mastery (bhavita) and all four kinds of development (bhavana) as 
unified groups, and provide a fair number of explanations for these terms. 
These explanations, however, sometimes conflict with one another. 


The terms citta-bhavana and pafifia-bhavanà tend not to be a problem 
and are well understood. The confusion and contradictions tend to arise 
in regard to the terms kaya-bhavana and sila-bhavand (and in extension to 
the terms bhavita-kaya and bhavita-sila). 


The Petakopadesa (cited above) seems to give definitions variant from 
other texts for all four kinds of development (bhavana). Notethe following 
passage: 'In respect to the four kinds of development, by way of right 
effort and right livelihood the body is developed, by way of right speech 
and right effort moral conduct is developed, by way of right thought 
and right concentration the mind is developed, by way of right view and 
right mindfulness wisdom is developed. By way of these four kinds of 
development, these two factors come to fulfilment: the mind (citta) and 
wisdom (paria). ^? 

Let us compare this passage with the Nettipakarana (which is also 
included in the Burmese Tipitaka). Here, the four kinds of develop- 
ment (bhàvana) are not explained, but the fourfold self-mastery (bhavita), 
which is inherently connected to the kinds of development, is explained. 
One will see that here the explanation contradicts that of the Petako- 
padesa: 'Ofthe three groups (khandha), the body of morality (sila-khandha) 
and the body of concentration (samadhi-khandha) constitute tranquillity 


288]). TIT, 219-20. 


28 Citta here refers to tranquillity meditation (samatha) and paññā refers to insight 
meditation (vipassana). 
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meditation (samatha), while the body of wisdom (pafifia-khandha) consti- 
tutes insight meditation (vipassana)... That monk is developed in body, 
developed in moral conduct, developed in mind, developed in wisdom. 
When the body is developed, two factors are developed: right action and 
right effort; when moral conduct is developed, two factors are developed: 
right speech and right livelihood; when the mind is developed, two factors 
are developed: right mindfulness and right concentration; when wisdom 
is developed, two factors are developed: right view and right thought.’ 


{384} 


Note that the terms bhāvanā and bhavita can also be translated as 
cultivation / (fully) cultivated or training / (fully) trained. The scriptures 
use the term vaddhand as a synonym for these terms, for example: bhavita- 
kayoti vaddhita-kayo?' and bhavita-siloti vaddhita-silo.””” 

Most of the commentarial explanations conform with the Net- 
tipakarana, which seem to be at odds with the Petakopadesa. Take for 
example a passage from the commentaries of the Nettipakarana itself: 
*With the fulfilment of excellent moral conduct (abhisamacarika-sila), one 
is developed in body (bhavita-kaya); with the fulfilment of moral conduct 
fundamental to the holy life (adibrahmacariyaka-sila), one is developed in 
virtue (bhavita-sila). Moreover, by way of sense restraint (indriya-sarhvara) 
one is developed in the body (of the five doorways) - bhavita-(paficadvara)- 
kaya; by way of other forms of moral conduct one is developed in vir- 


tue, 79? 


The commentaries to the Anguttara Nikaya offer a similar yet distinct- 
ive explanation: 'By way of physical development (kaya-bhavana), that is, 
by contemplation of the body (kayaánupassana), one is called developed 
in body (bhavita-kaya)... Moreover, by developing the five doorways 
(paficadvára) one is developed in body. The term ‘developed in body’ 
refers here to virtue as sense restraint (indriyasarnvara-sila); the term 
‘developed in moral conduct’ (bhavita-sila) refers to the three remaining 


??Nett, 76. Note that this is only a selection of the explanation from this text. 
”INd1A. II. 267. 

??? A A. TT, 261. 

?35NettA, [154]. 
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kinds of virtue.’** Other commentaries and sub-commentaries contain 
infrequent explanations of the terms bhavana and bhavita. For example, 
the commentaries to the Sarnyutta Nikaya states: ‘The term bhavita-kaya 
refers to the body endowed with the five doorways.” This passage is 
consistent with the two commentarial passages cited above. 


Furthermore, some commentarial and sub-commentarial passages 
emphasize that the term bhdvand in the context of the four kinds of 
development does not refer to spiritual practice currently engaged in - to 
practice applied in order to reach the goal - but rather to the practice of 
arahants which is completed or has already reached the goal. For example: 


‘It is development by the fact of having been developed.'7?6 


7.13 APPENDIX 3: LEARNED ONES (SUTAVANT), NOBLE DISCIPLES 
(ARIYA-SAVAKA), AND NOBLE DHAMMA (ARIYA-DHAMMA) 


{913} The expression ‘learned noble disciple’ (sutavant or sutavà ariy- 
asavaka) is always paired with the expression ‘untaught ordinary person’ 
(assutava puthujjana), which is explained as: An untaught ordinary person, 
who has not seen the noble ones and is unskilled and undisciplined in their 
Dhamma, who has not seen true men, and is unskilled and undisciplined in their 
Dhamma. The commentaries explain ‘untaught ordinary person’ as a 
‘blind’ or ‘foolish’ person (andha-puthujjana or andhabala-puthujjana). The 
expression ‘has not seen the noble ones’ means that a person has not 
regularly sought out and visited the noble ones, and even if he has met 
them he does not know how to derive benefit from this meeting. ‘Seen’ 
here means seeing with wisdom, not merely seeing with the physical eye. 


In the Pali Canon the term ‘noble Dhamma’ (ariya-dhamma) can refer 
to the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala-kammapatha);?" to the 
ten qualities of an adept (asekha-dhamma; also known as the ten right 


4 AA, IL. 261. The three remaining kinds of virtue are: patimokkhasarhvara-sila, 
djivaparisuddhi-sila, and paccayapatisevana-sila. 


PSSA, II. 395. 
?Dieha Nikaya Tika (Patika) III. 277; bhavitabhavena bhavana. 
27 A, V, 274. 
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states - sammatta: the Eightfold Path plus right knowledge - samma-fana - 
and right liberation - samma-vimutti),?? or simply to the five precepts.^?? 
The commentaries explaining these canonical references give a broad 
definition to ariya-dhamma, as meaning 'various spiritual qualities', for 


example the Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana). 


Regarding the term ariya (or ariya-puggala), these commentaries say 
that it usually refers to the Buddha, Pacceka-Buddhas, and Buddhist 
disciples, but where ariya is paired with sappurisa (‘true men’) it refers 
solely to the Buddha, while sappurisa (or sappurisa-jana) refers to Pacceka- 
Buddhas and Buddhist disciples.?9? 


7.14 APPENDIX 4: INCENTIVES FOR CIVING 


There are several occasions when the Buddha discussed the incentives for 
people to offer gifts: 


1. To give for gain; to give out of attachment; to give believing 
one will receive an identical gift in return after death; 


2. to give out of the belief that giving is good; 


3. togive out ofthe consideration that one's ancestors gave gifts 
and one should not break this family tradition; 


4. to give thinking: ‘I can provide for myself but these people 
are unable to provide for themselves; when I can provide 
for myself, it is unsuitable to not give to those who cannot 
provide for themselves’; 


5. to give with the thought: ‘This gift of mine is like the great 
sacrifices of the ascetics from the past’; one seeks prestige; 


284, V, 241. 
29A, JII. 213; explained at AA. III. 100, 304. 


99 See: MA. I. 21; SA. II. 97; AA. I. 63; DhsA. 349; cf.: Nd. I. 146-7, 248-9; DA. I. 59; 
Nd1A. II. 273; PsA. I. 205, 266; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Pathamamahasangitikathavannana; VinT.: Parajikakandam, 
Bhikkhupadabhajaniyavannana. 
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. to give thinking that joy and delight will arise as a con- 


sequence; 


. to give in order to equip the mind or to improve the quality 


of the mind; one believes that giving is a way to develop 
the mind, that giving softens the heart of both the donor 
and recipient, that giving is a form of renunciation, and that 
giving fosters lovingkindness and compassion; one gives with 
the thought: ‘May those who suffer find happiness through 
this gift'; technically speaking, this last form of giving is a 
support for tranquillity and insight.??! 


A. IV. 59-63. 


. To give because of circumstances; a recipient happens to 


arrive; 


. to give out of fear; 
. to give as repayment; 


. to give hoping the recipient will return the favour; to wish for 


a reward; 


. to give out of the belief that giving is good; 


. to give thinking: ‘I can provide for myself but these people are 


unable to provide for themselves....’; 


. to give with the thought that by giving one’s fame will spread; 


. to give in order to equip and improve the mind. 


D. III. 258; A. IV. 236. 


. To give out of affection; 
. to give out of anger; 

. to give out of confusion; 
. to give out of fear; 


. to give out of the consideration that one's ancestors gave 


gifts....; 
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6. to give with the thought that by giving one will be reborn in 
heaven; 


7. to give thinking that joy and delight will arise as a con- 
sequence; 


8. to give in order to equip the mind or to improve the quality of 
the mind. 


A. IV. 236-7. 


The sutta of the first group finishes with a description of the states of 
existence where donors with these various motivations will be reborn, but 
this description accords with the natural consequences of these actions. 
The states of rebirth are not necessarily connected to the wishes of the 
donor. (914) 


>°'The factors in this group and in the following groups are organized from lesser 
to higher motivations. 
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7.15 APPENDIX 5: ADDITIONAL SCRIPTURAL QUOTATIONS 


FACTORS OF STREAM-ENTRY — ABANDONED QUALITIES 


When there is form, by depending on form, by clinging to form, 
such a view as this arises: ‘This is mine, this I am, this is my self...’ 


Such a view as this arises: ‘That which is the self is the world; having 
passed away, I will be permanent, stable, eternal, not subject to 


change....??? 


Such a view as this arises: ‘If I am not, then it will not be for me; I 


will not be, and it will not be for me....°° 


Such a view as this arises: ‘Gifts bear no fruit, offerings (yittha) bear 
no fruit, acts of worship (huta) bear no fruit. There is no fruit or 
result of good and bad actions; no this world, no other world; no 
mother, no father; no beings who are reborn spontaneously; no 
ascetics and brahmins faring and practising rightly in the world 
who, having realized this world and the other world for themselves 
by direct knowledge, make them known to others. We consist of 
the four great elements. When one dies, earth returns to the earth, 
water returns to water, fire returns to fire, and air returns to air; 
the faculties are dispersed into space. Four men with the bier as 
fifth carry away the corpse. Footprints appear as far as the charnel 
ground; the bones whiten; burnt offerings end with ashes. Giving 
is a doctrine of fools. The words of those who teach a doctrine of 
spiritual gain are empty, false and incoherent. Fools and the wise 
are alike destroyed and perish with the breakup of the body; after 
death they do not exist....°°* 


9?The view of eternalism (sassata-vada). 


The view of annihilationism - uccheda-vada (see: S. III. 99). Although this is a form 
of wrong view, the Buddha said that of all the doctrines outside of Buddhism, 
annihilationism is best, because its advocates will be averse to becoming (bhava) 
and will not be averse to the end of becoming. See: A. V. 64; AA. V. 27; SA. II. 306. 


9"Nihilism (natthika-vada). 
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Such a view as this arises: ‘When one acts or makes others act, 
slaughters or makes others slaughter, torments or makes oth- 
ers inflict torment, inflicts sorrow or makes others inflict sor- 
row, oppresses or makes others inflict oppression, harasses or 
makes others inflict harassment; when one destroys life, steals, 
burgles, plunders, breaks into houses, ambushes highways, seduces 
another’s wife, tells lies - no evil is done by the doer. If, with a 
razor-rimmed disc, one were to make the living beings of this earth 
into one mass of flesh, into one heap of flesh, because of this there 
would be no evil and no outcome of evil. If one were to go along the 
right bank of the Ganges killing, slaughtering and tormenting, and 
making others kill, slaughter and inflict torment, because of this 
there would be no evil and no outcome of evil. If one were to go 
along the left bank of the Ganges giving gifts and making offerings, 
and having others give and offer, because of this there would be 
no merit and no outcome of merit. By giving, by self-discipline, by 
self-restraint, by speaking truth, there is no merit and no outcome 


of merit....°° 


Such a view as this arises: ‘There is no cause or condition for the 
defilement of beings; beings are defiled without cause or condi- 
tion. There is no cause or condition for the purification of beings; 
beings are purified without cause or condition. There is no fruit of 
action, no fruit of effort, no fruit of energy, no fruit of perseverance. 
All beings, all sentient beings, all living beings, all creatures, are 
without power, strength and energy; shaped by destiny, circum- 
stance, and nature, they experience pleasure and pain in the six 
classes of human beings....??9 {897} 


Such a view as this arises: ‘There are these seven bodies that are 
unmade, unformed, uncreated, without a creator, barren, steady as 
mountain peaks, steady as pillars. They do not move or change; 
they do impede each other or cause pleasure and pain to each other. 


>The doctrine of the inefficacy of action (akiriya-vada). 


The doctrine of non-causality (ahetuka-vada). Six classes of human beings = 
abhijati. 
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These seven bodies are: the earth-body, the water-body, the fire- 
body, the air-body, pleasure, pain, and the soul (jiva). Even one who 
cuts off another’s head with a sharp sword does not deprive anyone 
of life; the sword merely passes through the space between the 
seven bodies. There are approximately one million four hundred 
thousand modes of generation, six thousand kinds of kamma ... 
sixty-two sub-aeons, six classes of human beings, eight stages in 
the life of man ... three thousand hells ... eight hundred and forty 
thousand great aeons through which the foolish and wise roam and 
wander, after which they will alike make an end to suffering. In 
this round of rebirth, there is none of this: “By this conduct, this 
vow, this austerity or this holy life I will make unripened kamma 
ripen or eradicate ripened kamma by repeatedly experiencing it.” 
In this round of rebirth, there is no such method, like ladling out 
a measured amount, of ending pleasure and pain. There is no 
shortening or extending, no raising or decreasing. Just as, when 
a ball of string is thrown, it unwinds completely, so too the foolish 


and the wise wander, making an end to suffering....°°” 


Such views as these arise: ‘The world is eternal ... the world is not 
eternal ... the world is finite ... the world is infinite ... the soul and 
the body are the same ... the soul is one thing; the body another ... 
the Tathagata exists after death ... the Tathagata does not exist after 
death ... the Tathagata both exists and does not exist after death ... 


the Tathagata neither exists nor does not exist after death...” 


"What do you think, bhikkhus, is physical form ... (feeling, percep- 
tion, volitional formations, consciousness) ... permanent or imper- 
manent? That which is seen, heard, sensed, cognized, attained, 
sought after, and contemplated by the mind: is that permanent or 
impermanent?’ 


‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ 


37A combination of eternalism, the doctrine of the inefficacy of action, and the 
doctrine of ‘purity by wandering on (in the round of rebirth)’ (samsara-suddhi). 


9*?The ten ‘extreme views’ (antagahika-ditthi). 
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‘Is that which is impermanent oppressive or easeful?’ 
‘Oppressive, venerable sir.’ 


‘But without clinging to what is impermanent, oppressive, and 
subject to change, could such a view??? as that arise?’ 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


"When a noble disciple has abandoned doubt in these six cases,*'® 
and when he has abandoned doubt about suffering, the cause of 
suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering, this noble disciple is called a stream-enterer, 
no longer bound to perdition, sure in destiny, with enlightenment 
as his destination. ?!! 


S. III. 202-16. 


30 All of the aforementioned views. 
3IL e, in the five aggregates and that which is seen, heard, sensed, etc. 


3S, IV. 287 states that the sixty-two kinds of views stem from fixed personality 
view (sakkaya-ditthi); when fixed personality view ceases, these views cease as 
well. 
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7.16 APPENDIX 6: LIST OF FOREMOST DISCIPLES 


This list of foremost disciples includes only the bhikkhus (there are sep- 


arate lists for bhikkhunis, laymen, and laywomen); here the names of 


the monks are mentioned along with the prominent quality attributed 
to them: 


Afnnakondafifia (having gone forth for a long time and having experi- 
enced the events of the Buddha's life from the beginning - rattaññū); 


Sariputta (great wisdom); 

Maha Moggallana (psychic powers); 

Maha Kassapa (ascetic practices - dhutariga); 

Anuruddha (the ‘divine eye’ - dibba-cakkhu); 

Bhaddiya (those born in a high family); 

Lakuntakabhaddiya (melodious voice); 

Pindolabharadvaja (uttering the ‘lion’s roar’ - sihanada); 
Punna-Mantaniputta (speaking the Dhamma); 

Mahakaccayana (elucidating brief teachings into detail); 
Cullapanthaka (creating a ‘psychically formed body’ - manomaya kaya); 


Cullapanthaka (competent in ‘turning away’ from samsara by way of 
the citta: ceto-vivatta); 


Mahàpanthaka (competent in ‘turning away’ from sarisdra through 
wisdom: pafifía-vivatta); 


Subhiti (living remote and in peace: aranavihari); 
Subhüti (worthy of offerings); 

Revata Khadiravaniya (living in the forest); 
Kankharevata (adept at jhana); 

Sona-Kolivisa (resolute energy); 

Sona-Kutikanna (beautiful speech); 

Sivali (receiving gifts); 


Vakkali (liberated by faith); 
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Rāhula (love of training); 
Ratthapala (ordaining out of faith); 
Kundadhana (receiving meal invitations); 


Vangisa (perspicacity); 


Upasena Vangantaputta (inspiring confidence); 


Dabba-Mallaputta (appointing lodgings); 
Pilindavaccha (adored by devas); 
Bahiya Daruciriya (enlightened quickly); 


Kumarakassapa (varied and versatile discourse); 


Mahakotthita (analytic insight); 

Ananda (erudite); 

Ananda (mindful; superb memory); 
Ananda (‘exemplary conduct’: gati); 
Ananda (steadfast); 

Ananda (as an attendant); 
Uruvelakassapa (with a large following); 
Kaludayi (inspiring families); 

Baggula (with minimal illness); 

Sobhita (remembering past lives); 

Upali (mastering the Vinaya); 

Nandaka (instructing the bhikkhunis); 
Nanda (guarding the sense doors); 
Mahakappina (instructing the bhikkhus); 
Sagata (adept in the fire element); 
Radha (nurturing discernment); 


Mogharaja (wearing a coarse robe). 
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7.17 APPENDIX 7: SEVEN NOBLE BEINGS 


For comparison, a varying explanation of the seven noble beings is as 


follows: note that several terms in this sutta are inconsistent in various 


editions of the Tipitaka (e.g. between the Thai and Roman editions)?" 


1. 


Saddhanusari: a person who does not contact with the body and abide in 
those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial (artipa-samdpatti), but 
some of the taints (dsava) are destroyed through seeing the noble truths 
with wisdom. He has adequate faith in and love for the Tathagata. Further- 
more, he has these faculties: faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration 
and wisdom. 


. Dhammanusari: a person who does not contact with the body and abide 


in those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, but some of the 
taints are destroyed through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. He 
has adequately understood by wise reflection those teachings proclaimed 
by the Tathagata. He has the faculties of faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration and wisdom. 


. Saddhà-vimutta: a person who does not contact with the body and abide in 


those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, but some of the taints 
are destroyed through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. His faith is 
planted, rooted and established in the Tathagata. 


. Ditthippatta: a person who does not contact with the body and abide in 


those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, but some of the taints 
are destroyed through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. He has clearly 
understood and correctly applies with wisdom those teachings proclaimed 
by the Tathagata. 


. Kaya-sakkhi: a person who contacts with the body and abides in those 


liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, and some of the taints are 
destroyed through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. 


. Pafifia-vimutta: a person who does not contact with the body and abide in 


those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, but all of the taints are 
destroyed through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. 


. Ubhatobhaga-vimutta: a person who contacts with the body and abides in 


those liberations that are peaceful and immaterial, and has destroyed all 
of the taints through seeing the noble truths with wisdom. 


97M. I. 477-8. 
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7.18 APPENDIX 8: FOUR KINDS OF FAITH 


There is a group of factors established in a later period of time dividing 
faith / belief into four kinds: 


1. kamma-saddha: belief in kamma; 
2. vipaka-saddha: belief in the fruits of kamma; 


3. kammassakata-saddha: belief that beings are the owners of their 


kamma; 


4. tathagatabodhi-saddha: faith in the Buddha’s awakening. 


Apart from tathagatabodhi-saddha (a term formed from the Pali sadda- 
hati tathagatassa bodhim), this group of four is not found in the Pali Canon 
or even in the commentaries. This collection of four is a compilation of 
teachings found in different locations, but they are not found in the Pali 
Canon as these specific terms. 


For example, kammassakata-saddha is only found in the Pali Canon as 
kammassakata-fiana;*** in the earlier suttas there is only kammassakata.?'* 
In the commentaries one finds kammassakata-pafifia?? and kammassakata- 


ditthi,?! but these concern matters of wisdom. 


Kamma-saddhà and vipdka-saddha are derived from teachings concern- 
ing kamma, which are usually associated with wrong view (miccha-ditthi) 
and right view (samma-ditthi),’"” but these specific terms are not found in 
the Pali Canon. Even the expression ‘believing in kamma’, which is one 
of the five qualities of a lay-disciple (upasaka-dhammoa), is translated from 
kammam pacceti, which means focusing on achievement through action 
rather than relying on luck. This subject reflects the development of 
Buddhist thought and tradition later, post-canonical times. 


>See: Nd. I. 188-9; Dhs. 233; Vbh. 328. 
3444 III. 185-6. 

5E g.: DA. II. 359; DA. III. 936; SA. I. 87. 
316F .: MA. I. 188; SA. III. 199. 

UE g.: M. I. 288 
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Phra Buddha Saiyas (the Reclining Buddha Image) 
at Wat Pho or Wat Phra Chetuphon Vimolmangklaram Rajwaramahaviharn 
2 Sanamchai Road, Grand Palace, Phra Nakhon, Thailand 


CHAPTER 8 
CALM AND INSIGHT 


The Buddhist Teachings on Liberation of Mind and 
Liberation by Wisdom 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


In Pali, the word samatha means ‘calm’ or ‘tranquil’, but the term generally 
refers to the actual methods of generating tranquillity and of developing 
a deeply concentrated mind. The purpose of samatha is to attain the 
meditative absorptions (jhdna).' In samatha practice one fixes one's mind 
on an object (arammana) until the mind is one-pointed, which is called 
samadhi (concentration). When concentration is properly established the 
mind enters one of the jhanas. In the four fine-material jhanas (rüpa-jhana 
or simply jhana) one uses aspects of materiality as the object of attention. 
More refined than these are the four formless jhanas (arüpa-jhàna), in 
which one uses immaterial objects as the object of attention. Together 
these jhanas are called the eight ‘attainments’ (samapatti). 


In jhana the mind is happy, peaceful and bright; there is no dullness 
or disturbance; the mind is free from the hindrances (nivarana)? For 
the duration of jhana, one is said to be free from the mental defilements 
(kilesa). The defilements return, however, when one exits jhàna. The 


!Jhàna: meditative absorption; concentrative absorption. See Appendix 1. 


?The five hindrances (nivarana): sensual desire (kama-chanda), ill-will (byapada), 
sloth and torpor (thina-middha), restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca), and 
doubt (vicikiccha). 
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terms ‘cessation as suppression’ (vikkhambhana-nirodha) and ‘liberation 
as suppression’ (vikkhambhana-vimutti) are used for this suppression of 
defilement by concentration. Possible fruits of jhana are the five special 
powers (abhififia): psychic power, telepathy, recollection of past lives, 
divine ear, and divine eye. (See Note 8.1) 


The word samatha often refers specifically to concentration (samadhi). 
Equating samatha with samadhi is in accord with both the Abhidhamma 
and the suttas, for no matter which special powers or attainments a 
person reaches, the essence of tranquillity meditation is concentration.’ 
{427} 


Vipassana means ‘clear insight’. The term also refers to methods of 
cultivating wisdom in order to see the truth, to see things clearly as they 
are, not as one imagines them to be with a vision distorted by desire 
and aversion. This insight deepens until ignorance and attachment are 
uprooted, at which point one’s impressions, perceptions and attitudes are 


transformed. 


The knowledge that gradually increases during this practice of insight 
is called fíana, of which there are many levels. The final and highest 
knowledge is called vijja, which completely eradicates ignorance. A mind 
endowed with such knowledge is joyous, peaceful and free. It escapes the 
clutches of defilements, which corrupt people’s thoughts and actions. An 
awakened person is not afflicted by defilements and need not struggle 
against them. This knowledge is the aim of insight meditation (vipassana) 
and it leads to true and lasting liberation. This absolute liberation is called 
‘cessation as severance’ (samuccheda-nirodha) or ‘liberation as severance’ 
(samuccheda-vimutti).^ 


The goal of tranquillity meditation is jhana; the goal of insight med- 
itation is fiana? People can practise solely samatha meditation, wishing 


>The Abhidhamma, e.g.: Dhs. 61, 64, 68. The suttas, e.g.: A. I. 61 (explained at AA. IT. 
119). At A. III. 373, in reference to the five spiritual faculties (indriya), samatha 
replaces samadhi, and vipassana replaces paññā. 

“Trans.: samuccheda: ‘cutting off, ‘destroying’. 


^Although samatha can lead to the five abhififia, which are levels of fiana, this 
attainment must be preceded by jhana. The mind that is suitably endowed with 
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NOTE 8.1: HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 


‘higher knowledge’, ‘supreme knowledge’. There are six kinds of supreme 
knowledge. The first five (listed above) are mundane forms of knowledge; 
the sixth kind - knowledge of the destruction of the taints (asavakkhaya- 
fidna) - is transcendent. In this chapter, when referring to the first five 
kinds I use the terms ‘special power’, ‘supernormal power’, ‘supreme 
power’, or ‘higher psychic attainments’; in reference to all six kinds I 
use the terms ‘supreme knowledge’, ‘supreme attainment’, or ‘direct 
knowledge’. 


to enjoy the fruits of such practice: the jhanas and the supreme powers 
(abhififia). They may stop here, not concerning themselves with insight 
meditation and the development of wisdom. But a person practising 
insight meditation must rely on some level of concentration. They may 
attain jhana first and use jhana as a basis for insight, they may practise 
insight first and then practise tranquillity, or they may practise both 
forms of meditation simultaneously. Those who are called ‘practitioners 
of pure insight’ (suddhavipassand-yanika) do not practise tranquillity in a 
‘direct’ or ‘exclusive’ way - they do not attain jhana before developing 
insight - but they still depend on tranquillity in a broad sense: they still 
depend on concentration. The initial concentration of someone prac- 
tising insight may be ‘temporary’ (khanika-samadhi). But at the point of 
attaining path and fruit (magga-phala), concentration is firmly established 
(‘attainment concentration’ - appana-samadhi), reaching at least the first 
jhana. 


However extraordinary the jhanas or psychic powers may be, if they 
result exclusively from tranquillity meditation they are still ‘mundane’: 
they lie within the domain of unawakened beings. Examples of such 


samadhi then uses the power of jhana to attain this next stage of knowledge. 
Strictly speaking, samatha ends at jhana; it does not go beyond 
nevasafifianasafifiayatana-fiana (see: VismT.: 
Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, Nirodhasamapattikathavannana). 


°E.g.: Vism. 370-72. 
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accomplishments are the psychic powers of Ven. Devadatta,” the tempor- 
ary emancipation of Ven. Godhika,® and the stories in the texts of monks, 
rishis and laypeople who attained jhana.? {428} 


Concentrative attainments and supernormal powers resulting from 
tranquillity meditation were accessible before the Buddha's time." Those 
individuals who achieved these attainments came from other religious 
traditions and preceded the Buddha, for example Alara Kalama who 
reached the third formless jhana and Uddaka Ramaputta who attained the 
fourth formless jhàna." These attainments are not the goal of Buddhism 
since they do not bring about true deliverance from suffering and defile- 
ment. There were monks of other traditions who having attained the four 
jhanas maintained wrong view and claimed that abiding in these jhanas 
is equivalent to Nibbana, a claim the Buddha repudiated.” 


The true purpose of tranquillity meditation in Buddhism is to generate 
concentration to use as a basis for insight. (See Note 8.2) A cultivation 
of this insight supported by concentration leads to the final goal of 
Buddhism. Someone with the special quality of reaching this highest goal 
and being endowed with the exceptional fruits of tranquillity meditation 
will be admired and revered. But someone who has attained only the 
fruits of insight is still superior to someone who has attained jhanas 
and psychic powers yet remains unawakened. The concentration of non- 
returners who have not achieved the eight jhanas or the five supreme 
powers (abhififia) is still considered ‘complete’. It is secure and steadfast 
since no defilements exist to erode or disturb it. This is not true of 
those who attain jhana or psychic powers but do not cultivate insight or 
attain path and fruit (magga-phala). Although their level of concentration 
may be exceptional, there is no guarantee of its stability. They are still 
susceptible to being overwhelmed by defilement. Even the concentration 


"Vin. II. 184-5; J. IV. 200. 

85. I. 120-21. 

?E.g.: Vism. 689; J. II. 274; SnA. I. 70; [1/87]. 
MA, IV 165. 

UM. I. 164-6, 240. 

12D, I, 36-7. 
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NOTE 8.2: TRANQUILLITY FOR INSIGHT 


The supreme concentration is that which aids wisdom in dispelling the 
defilements and facilitates awakening. Technically speaking it is a factor 
in the Path (magga-samadhi). This concentration has a special name: 
anantarika-samadhi (also spelled anantarika, anantariya or Gnantariya), 
translated as 'following immediately' - it produces immediate ariya- 
phala, without interference. The Buddha said this concentration is 
peerless (Kh. 4; Sn. 40). Even if this concentration is of a lower 
level, it is still superior to other forms of fine-material and immaterial 
jhanas. (KhA. 182; SnA. I. 277). Anantarika-samadhi is mentioned in 
other contexts, both in the Canon and the commentaries; see: D. M. 
273; A. II. 150; Ps1. 2, 94; DA. III. 1056; AA. III. 139; PsA. I. 37; VismT.: 
Nanadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, Sotapannapuggalakathavannana; 
ThigA. 99. 


of stream-enterers and once-returners can be disturbed and weakened by 


sensual lust. Their samadhi is therefore still considered 'incomplete'.? 


This subject of calm and insight is connected to the deliverance by 
wisdom and deliverance of mind discussed below. {429} 


8.2 LIBERATION OF MIND AND LIBERATION BY WISDOM 


(Note the difference between cetovimutti and pafifiavimutti, which are states 
of mind, and ubhatobhaga-vimutta and pafifia-vimutta, who are individuals.) 


Earlier, liberation (vimutti) was mentioned as a synonym for Nibbana 
and also discussed in the section on the attributes of awakened beings. 
Here, we will examine the term vimutti more closely. In the commentaries, 
the term vimutti in its highest sense has three distinct definitions: 


1. Vimutti as the Path (magga): the act of liberation; the existing 
conditions at the moment of liberation. 


PNon-returners have ‘complete’ samadhi, e.g.: A. I. 232; A. IV. 380; cf.: Vism. 704; 
VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, Nirodhasamapattikathavannana. 
For the destination of non-returners after death see Appendix 5. 
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2. Vimutti as fruition (phala): the freedom resulting from liberation; 
the result of being a liberated person. 


3. Vimutti as equivalent to Nibbana: the state of a liberated person; 
the nature of freedom reached and experienced by a liberated per- 
son, providing such blessings as happiness, ease, contentment and 
peace; the liberation unawakened people determine as an object of 
contemplation and set as a goal. 


Of these three definitions, the second one of vimutti as fruition is the 
most specific and pertains to the essential meaning of liberation. It refers 
here most often to the fruition of arahantship, when one abandons all 
ten fetters (samyojana) and is released from all mental taints (dsava). In 
the definition of vimutti as the Path, there are additional agents, especially 
true knowledge (vijja) and dispassion (viraga), which are often paired with 
liberation. In such cases vijja or viraga are defined as the Path, while 
vimutti constitutes the fruit. In the third definition vimutti is a synonym 
for Nibbana. (See Note 8.3) 


Vimutti as fruition, especially as the fruit of arahantship, is divided 
into two kinds: cetovimutti and pafifiavimutti. Cetovimutti is translated 
as ‘liberation of the mind’. It is the liberation made possible through 
the strength of concentration. It is the state of a concentrated mind, 
which quells passion and is free from the bonds of defilement.^ {430} 
Pafifiavimutti is translated as ‘liberation through wisdom’, but can equally 
be translated as liberation of wisdom' since it refers to the wisdom of an 
arahant that is purified and perfected. This wisdom dispels ignorance and 


frees a person from defilement. 


"Some commentarial passages assert that Nibbana is equivalent to vimutti because 
one is free from all conditioned phenomena (sankhata-dhamma), not merely free 
from defilement. See: DA. III. 985. 


“Here, and generally in the Pali Canon, raga (lust) is not confined to the narrow 
meaning it has of ‘sexual lust’. It refers rather to any desire or infatuation for 
physical or mental objects. It is a synonym of tanhd (craving) and encompasses 
the meaning of dosa (anger) as well since anger is a reaction directly resulting 
from lust. 
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NOTE 8.3: VIMUTTI 


These explanations accord with the commentarial definitions. 


Vimutti as path and fruit, e.g.: DA. I. 220; MA. II. 281; AA. II. 263; AA. III. 
378. 


Vimutti as fruition and Nibbana, e.g.: Ps2. 143-4; MA. I. 43; UdA. 69; ItA. I. 
166. 


Vimutti as arahatta-phala, e.g.: VinA. VII. 1366; DA. III. 1062; SA. I. 62, 
171; AA. III. 227; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Vinayanisamsakathavannana; 
VismT.: Silaniddesavannana, Silappabhedakathavannana. 


Vimutti paired with vijja, quoted earlier in the section on the attributes 
of enlightened beings, e.g.: DA. III. 1057; VismT.: Anussatikammatthan- 
aniddesavannana, Anapanassatikathavannana. 


In the Pali Canon: D. III. 274; M. III. 290; A. I. 83; A. II. 247. 


There are many occurrences of vimutti paired with virdga in the phrase 
viraga vimuccati, e.g.: S. III. 189; S. IV. 2. 


For additional explanations, see e.g.: Ps2. 140; SA. II. 268. 


Liberation ofthe mind is achieved by abandoning lust; liberation by 
wisdom is achieved by abandoning ignorance. 


A. I. 61; Ps. II. 99. 


The commentaries define cetovimutti as the concentration (samadhi) 


which is the fruit of arahantship, and they define pafifiavimutti as the 
wisdom and knowledge which is the fruit of arahantship.’® All persons 
who have attained arahantship have completed these two kinds of liber- 
ation. In passages referring to the attainment of arahantship these two 
terms therefore always exist as a pair, for example: 


'Cetovimutti = phala-samadhi, arahattaphala-samádhi or arahattaphala-citta. 
Pafifiavimutti = phala-fiána, phala-pafifia, arahattaphala-fiána or arahattaphala-pafifia. 
E.g.: DA. I. 313; SA. II. 175, 399; [3/411]; AA. II. 154; [2/93; 3/8, 61, 407]; UdA. 177; 
ItA. II. 74; SnA. II. 504; PaficA. 245. When accompanied by the word andsava 
(‘taintless’) these terms refer specifically to the concentration and wisdom of an 
arahant. 
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With the destruction of the taints, one realizes for oneself with 
direct knowledge here and now the deliverance of mind and deliv- 
erance by wisdom that are taintless. 


E.g.: D. I. 156, 167; D. II. 71, 251; D. III. 107, 132; M. I. 284, 367; S. IV. 267, 289; A. I. 220; A. III. 
29, 425-6. 


Cetovimutti is the fruit of tranquillity; pafifiavimutti is the fruit of 
insight." The commentaries assert that the appearance of these two 
terms as a pair indicates that tranquillity and insight must be combined, 
both at the level of ‘fruit’ (phala) and ‘path’ (magga).? Tranquillity 
(samatha) here can be taken in a broad sense as a required level of concen- 
tration; it need not refer to the deeper levels of concentration resulting 
in the higher psychic attainments. 


Two things pertain to supreme knowledge.? What two? Serenity 
and insight. 


When serenity is developed, what benefit does it bring? The mind is 
developed. When the mind is developed, what benefit does it bring? 
Lust is abandoned. 


When insight is developed, what benefit does it bring? Wisdom is 
developed. When wisdom is developed, what benefit does it bring? 
Ignorance is abandoned. 


A mind defiled by lust is not liberated, and wisdom defiled by ignor- 
ance is not developed. Thus, monks, through the removal of lust 
there is liberation of mind, and through the removal of ignorance 
there is liberation by wisdom. (See Note 8.4) (431) 


A. I. 61. 


Liberation is complete with the attainment of both cetovimutti and 
pafifiavimutti. It is possible to only practise tranquillity and this practice 


“Ita, II. 74. 
8UdA. 177. 


 Vijjabhagiya: alternatively: ‘are constituents of supreme knowledge’; ‘support 
the arising of supreme knowledge’. 
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NOTE 8.4: CETOVIMUTTI AND PANNAVIMUTTI 


In the Pali Canon the attainment of cetovimutti and pafifiavimutti is used 
as a definition for arahantship (e.g.: S. V. 406). This is evidence that 
all arahants attain both of these kinds of liberation. When these terms 
are used as a pair to refer to arahants, they are always preceded by the 
term andsava (‘free from the taints’). The passage at A. II. 87 mentions 
arahants who have attained cetovimutti and pafifiavimutti but have not 
attained the eight vimokkha (jhana-samapatti and nirodha-samapatti). This 
passage confirms that the cetovimutti of an arahant refers to a necessary 
degree of concentration in supporting wisdom in the eradication of the 
taints. It is not the cetovimutti discussed below that refers to the eight 
concentrative attainments (jhana-samapatti). 


The commentaries define samatha as cittekaggata (‘one pointedness’; 
samadhi), and define vipassana as the knowledge that reflects on con- 
ditioned phenomena (AA. II. 119). 


can lead to the higher concentrative attainments in which the defile- 
ments are suppressed. This is one kind of liberation albeit a temporary 
one. In order to reach true liberation, however, a person practising tran- 
quillity must also integrate insight meditation. The term cetovimutti can 
be used in contexts apart from the realization of path and fruit, although 
in these contexts the liberation of the mind is not absolute. The decis- 
ive factor is therefore pafifiavimutti, which gradually eliminates ignor- 
ance and eradicates the defilements. True lasting liberation comes with 
pafifiavimutti. The term andsava (‘taintless’) is used in conjunction with 
these two terms to emphasize perfect liberation. The term cetovimutti 
is used as a pair with pafifiavimutti simply to show that a high level of 
concentration is required to prepare the mind for liberation by wisdom. 


Pafifiavimutti is only used in the context of complete liberation and is 
always accompanied by the term cetovimutti. Cetovimutti can be used in 
other contexts. If it refers to the decisive liberation of path and fruit, from 
stream-entry upwards, then it is paired with pafifíavimutti. Otherwise it 
must be accompanied by a qualifying adjective clearly indicating a stage 
of definite awakening, for example: akuppàá (‘unshakeable’) or asamaya 
(‘lasting’). When found alone or accompanied by other terms then it does 
not refer to complete liberation. 
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Because of the similarity of the terms, the division of arahants into ‘one 
liberated by wisdom’ (pafifiavimutta) and ‘one liberated both ways’ (ubhat- 
obhagavimutta) gives the impression that the former refers to someone 
who has solely attained liberation by wisdom (pafifiavimutti). In fact, 
the attainment of pafifidvimutti necessarily includes the attainment of 
cetovimutti in the sense that a person relies on a refined degree of con- 
centration to attain liberation by wisdom. In this case, concentration 
does not need to be highlighted. Even someone who solely practises 
insight (sukkha-vipassaka) depends on tranquillity meditation to develop 
a required degree of concentration. In the case of 'one liberated in both 
ways’ (ubhatobhagavimutta), liberation of the mind (cetovimutti) is emphas- 
ized. The reason for this emphasis is because the kind of cetovimutti 
referred to here is exceptional, of the eight vimokkha or the higher attain- 
ments of jhana. 


As mentioned above, the term vimutti is used in many different con- 
texts. The term cetovimutti, when referring to levels of liberation that 
are not yet transcendent, is most often used on its own; in this case it 
suggests a liberation that is not absolute. Inferior kinds of liberation 
generally occur through the power of concentration. (432) Later texts 
also use the term vimokkha when referring to non-transcendent liber- 
ation." The original texts reserved a unique definition for vimokkha 
as explained in the chapter on awakened beings. Whichever term is 
used - vimutti, cetovimutti or vimokkha - it is usually accompanied by a 
qualifying adjective to clarify the context, for example: samayika-vimutti, 
samdyika-cetovimutti, samayika-vimokkha (all meaning ‘temporary libera- 
tion’), appamafifià-cetovimutti (‘boundless liberation’), or santa-cetovimutti 
('peaceful liberation. Replacing the qualifying adjectives of inferior 
levels of liberation with adjectives of an opposite meaning denotes a 
supreme form of liberation (for example, by replacing samayika with 
asamaya). 


*°The Patisambhidamagga uses the term vimokkha along with qualifying adjectives 
to describe the different kinds of liberation (see: Ps. II. 35-71, especially pp. 40-41). 
As for the term vimutti, the Patisambhidamagga offers a wide range of definitions, 
from purity of moral conduct (sila-visuddhi) to Nibbana. Even feeling (vedanda) can 
beaform of vimutti, but all these definitions fall into two categories: Nibbana and 
things that arise from having Nibbana as one's meditation object (arammana); 
Ps. II. 140-46. 
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Vimutti in a general sense can thus be divided into two kinds: as 
absolute and not-absolute. When referring to its highest meaning, the 
word vimutti is preceded by one of the following qualifying adjectives 
to make it clear that the reference is to absolute, transcendent liber- 
ation: akuppà (akuppà-vimutti and akuppd-cetovimutti: ‘unshakeable lib- 
eration’; ‘non-degenerative liberation’); or asamaya (asamaya-vimutti? 
and asamayika-cetovimutti:”* ‘lasting liberation’; ‘timeless liberation’). All 
these terms refer to ‘noble fruition’ (ariya-phala), especially to the fruit of 
arahantship.^ And since the term cetovimutti on its own never refers to 
absolute liberation, the terms akuppa and asamayika are added to indicate 
a liberation of mind that is absolute, not subject to decay, and necessarily 
accompanied by liberation by wisdom. {433} 


Another transcendent form of cetovimutti accessible to awakened 
beings is the ‘signless liberation of mind’ (animitta-cetovimutti), which 
is known as a ‘fruition attainment’ (phala-samapatti). This is reached 
when stream-enterers, once-returners, non-returners and arahants wish 
to abide at ease and enter a state of concentration, experiencing the 
rasa (‘flavour’; ‘quality’) of their realization. This state of liberation is an 
‘abiding at ease in the present’ (ditthadhamma-sukhavihara) and a ‘noble, 
transcendent bliss’ (ariyalokuttara-sukha). It is called ‘signless liberation of 
mind’ because it is a freedom of mind wherein the person takes no notice 
of signs and features belonging to conditioned phenomena (i.e. to form, 


?'In many places the different editions of the Tipitaka use akuppa-vimutti and 
akuppá-cetovimutti interchangeably - the Thai editions use akuppa-vimutti while 
the Roman editions use akuppd-cetovimutti, e.g.: Vin. I. 11; S. III. 29; S. IV. 9; S. V. 
204, 423; A. I. 259; A. IV. 56. Akuppa-vimutti is used consistently at: M. I. 167; 
M. III. 163; A. I. 231; A. III. 355; It. 53; Thag. verse 182. Akuppa-cetovimutti is used 
consistently at: D. III. 273; M. I. 197; A. IV. 305, 448. 


?M, I. 197 (here, asamaya-vimokkha is used as a synonym for asamaya-vimutti). This 
term is sometimes used for individuals, as asamaya-vimutta (e.g.: A. V. 336; Pug. 3, 
11). 

?Timeless, permanent liberation (M. III. 110; Nd. II. 64). 


"E g.: DA. III. 1057; MA. II. 174; [2/312]. However, MA. IV 158 states that asamdyika- 
vimutti equals asamayika-vimokkha, i.e. the four paths (magga) and four fruits 
(phala). 
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feeling, perception, volitional formations, and consciousness), and only 
focuses on Nibbana (has Nibbana as the object of awareness). 


The many lesser, mundane levels of liberation are included in the term 
cetovimutti when this term occurs on its own. Alternatively, the term 
samdyika-cetovimutti (equivalent to samayika-vimutti and samaya-vimutti, 
all meaning ‘temporary liberation’) is used.” The word adhimutti (‘intent 
upon’; ‘absorbed in’) is often used to describe these lesser levels of 
liberation, or else adhimutti is used as a synonym for the above terms 
(see Note 8.5)" Adhimutti refers to being absorbed in an object to the 
extent that one is freed from disturbances and defilements for as long 
as one abides in that state, for example one is freed from the hindrances 
(nivarana) when absorbed in jhana. 


The standard definition for ‘temporary liberation’ (samayika- 
cetovimutti) equates this liberation with the eight mundane attainments 
(samapatti): the four fine-material and the four immaterial jhanas.”* The 
concentrative attainments of unawakened persons are confined to these 
eight. In order to specify that the deliverance of mind here refers to the 
eight attainments, the word santa (‘peaceful’; ‘refined’) is occasionally 
added, as santa-cetovimutti.?? 


"Temporary liberation' (cetovimutti, samayika-cetovimutti, vimutti, or 
samdyika-vimutti) can also have a very broad definition, referring to 
absorption into any object of faith, inspiration, or delight. This kind of 


>See: D. III. 249; M. I. 296-9; S. IV. 297; A. III. 292; MA. II. 352; SA. III. 98; Vism. 700; 
VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisamsaniddesavannana, Phalasamapattikathavannana. 
DA. III. 1036 claims that this term only refers to arahattaphala-samapatti, but AA. III. 
347 says that it refers to a proficient level of insight. 


26 At M. I. 196 samaya-vimutti is used as a synonym for samaya-vimokkha and refers 
to mundane liberation (lokiya-vimutti), i.e. to the eight samapatti (see: MA. II. 232; 
AA. III. 292; and cf.: Ps. II. 40). In the Pali Canon samaya-vimutti is sometimes used 
to denote a person, just as the term samaya-vimutta (A. III. 173). The Abhidhamma, 
however, reserves this latter term for stream-enterers, once-returners and non- 
returners who have attained the eight samapatti (see: Pug. 10; PaficA. 179). 


"E g.: Nd. II. 41; DA. III. 985, 1032; SA. I. 183, 220; AA. IIT. 321; AA. V. 64; SnA. II. 601; 
NdA. 59; PsA. I. 88. 


?3M. TIT. 110-11; Nd. II. 64; S. I. 120-21; Sn. 9; MA. IV. 158; SA. I. 183; SnA. I. 105. For 
an example of temporary liberation in jhana see: A. II. 214. 


?? A. [. 64; A. II. 165; AA. II. 134, [2/456]. 
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NOTE 8.5: REFLECTING ON NIBBANA 


This definition of vimutti as equivalent to adhimutti can be used in regard 
to Nibbana, in the sense of ‘intent upon’ or ‘reflecting upon’ Nibbana, 
and can be used in reference to both unenlightened and enlightened 
beings, even to arahants (e.g.: S. I. 154; D. III. 239-40; A. III. 245; MA. I. 43; 
SA. I. 220; ItA. I. 166). 


The Abhidhamma gives two definitions for vimutti: 'concentrative absorp- 
tion' (cittassa adhimutti) and Nibbana (Dhs. 234). The commentaries 
explain that concentrative absorption refers to the eight samapatti, since 
one is absorbed in the object of meditation and free from harmful mental 
states (DhsA. 409). 


At Nd. II. 41, the definition is broadened to include being intent upon 
forms, sounds, smells, tastes, fame, happiness, robes, almsfood, the 
Discipline, the suttas, the Abhidhamma, etc. (e.g.: rapadhimutta, civarad- 
himutta, vinayadhimutta). Compare the dual description of vimutti at Ps. II. 
145-6. 


liberation accompanies a mind that is intensely focused on an object. This 
focus generates strength, courage and perseverance. It is the incipient 
stage in a natural process (idappaccayatà or paticcasamuppada) that leads 
on to joy, tranquillity and concentration. {434} It is called liberation 
because it is an escape from conflicting and bothersome mental qualities 
(paccanika-dhamma - ‘mental adversaries’), such as doubt, discourage- 
ment, mental sluggishness, and fear. These mental qualities are sup- 
pressed as long as the conditions supporting liberation are maintained, 
as long as the mental strength generated by inspiration remains. The 
texts even classify the aspiration to live in the forest,” or the joy that 
arises when listening to a Dhamma talk," as this kind of liberation of 
mind. Aspects of this kind of liberation, however, can also give rise to 
unwholesome mental states.*” 


The intention and desire to live in the forest (see: M. I. 156-7; MA. II. 162). 
31A, V, 139; AA. V. 52. 


32A, V. 192; AA. V. 64. It is most probably this kind of liberation that is included as 
‘wrong liberation’ (miccha-vimutti) in the ten wrong qualities (micchatta) at: D. III. 
290; M. I. 42; A. V. 211-12. 
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There are names for specific kinds of temporary liberation (samayika- 
cetovimutti), depending on the object on which the mind is focused. The 
temporary liberation of mind that is most often mentioned and encour- 
aged is called ‘boundless liberation’ (appamana-cetovimutti or appamafifia- 
cetovimutti).? Here, one develops concentration by radiating the qualities 
of lovingkindness (metta), compassion (karuna), appreciative joy (mudita), 
and equanimity (upekkha) in all directions with a mind that is unbounded 
and immeasurable, until the mind is absorbed in these wholesome states 
and enters jhàna. The mind is then freed from the five hindrances and 
from the unwholesome qualities that are antagonistic to the four qualities 
listed above: the liberation of lovingkindness (mettà-cetovimutti) is free 
from ill-will, the liberation of compassion (karund-cetovimutti) is free from 
hostility, the liberation of appreciative joy (mudità-cetovimutti) is free from 
jealousy, and the liberation of equanimity (upekkha-cetovimutti) is free 
from lust. 


Other kinds of temporary liberation of mind, which occur in the scrip- 
tures only rarely, include: sufiíiata-cetovimutti (liberation of mind stem- 
ming from the insight that all conditioned phenomena are empty of self 
and empty of anything related to self - attaniya);** àkificafifia-cetovimutti 
(the immaterial jhana directed upon the sphere of nothingness);? and 
mahaggata-cetovimutti (while in jhana, radiating the mind engaged with 
a kasina meditation object over however large an area or domain as one 
chooses)? 


Drawing upon the above material, it is fair to say that any devotion to 
an ideal or object of faith, for example to a supreme deity, is a kind of 
absorption and can be included in the broad definition of cetovimutti. 


PEg. M. I. 297; M. II. 207; M. III. 146; D. I. 250; D. III. 248; A. I. 38-9; A. III. 290-91; 
A. IV. 301; A. V. 299; S. II. 264; S. IV. 322; ItA. I. 89; PsA. I. 88. 


?^A teaching by Ven. Sariputta; M. I. 297; explained at MA. [2/476-7]. 
Ibid. 


364 teaching by Ven. Anuruddha (M. III. 146-7; explained at MA. IV. 200). [Trans.: 
the ten kasina meditations: meditation on earth, water, fire, air, the colour blue, 
the colour yellow, the colour red, the colour white, space, and consciousness (or 
light).] 
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Some people claim that abiding in jhana is Nibbana, or claim that 
‘extinction of perception and feeling’ (safifiavedayita-nirodha or nirodha- 
samapatti), the highest concentrative attainment, is Nibbana. {435} In 
fact, these concentrative attainments are used as instruments to attain 
arahantship. They prepare the mind and make it suitable for awakening. 
These attainments, along with their material and immaterial properties, 
are conditioned phenomena, which are reflected upon by Dhamma prac- 


titioners with insight and wisdom to give rise to true knowledge (vijja).°’ 


Arahants use these concentrative attainments for rest and to exper- 
ience happiness, and these attainments are thus called ‘abiding at ease 
in the present’ (ditthadhamma-sukhavihára)?? ‘divine abidings’ (dibba- 
vihara),*? and ‘gradually ascending abidings' (anupubba-vihara).*° These 
states, however, are not Nibbana. They are means by which Nibbana 
can be realized and they are easeful abidings for those who have already 
realized Nibbana. Indeed, the realization of Nibbana facilitates the attain- 
ment of these concentrative states and allows a person to benefit greatly 
from them. For example, a person who has attained the eight jhanas will 
have the necessary concentration and wisdom to reach the attainment of 
cessation (nirodha-samapatti) when they realize the state of non-returner 
or arahantship."! 


A person who has not yet realized arahantship still has a degree of 
attachment to fine-material and immaterial existence, and they may still 
be fascinated or attached to concentrative attainments. {436} Although 
jhanasare excellent, Buddhism considers attachment to jhana a weakness. 


Eg: M. I. 350-52, 436; A. V. 343-6. See also: M. I. 159-60; M. III. 45; A. IV. 438-48. 
Note that jhana-samapatti is sometimes defined as ‘visible’ Nibbana ‘indirectly’ 
(pariyaya), in the sense that defilements are suspended for the duration of the 
jhàna. For more on the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti) see Appendix 
6. 


38The four material jhanas as states to abide at ease in the present, e.g.: M. III. 4; 
A. IV. 231-2; A. V. 68, 339. 


The four material and four immaterial jhanas as divine abidings: D. III. 220; DA. III. 
1006. 


“The eight samàpatti plus safifíavedayita-nirodha, e.g.: D. III. 265, 290; M. I. 301-2; 
S. II. 212; A. I. 41; A. IV. 410-14; Vbh. 335, 342-3. 


^'Vism, 702. 
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Indeed, such attachment can be an obstacle for realizing Nibbana. The 
Buddha said that if a monk attains the highest immaterial jhana (nevas- 
afifianasafifiayatana) but indulges in the feeling of this state he will not be 
able to realize Nibbana, because there is still clinging (upadana). Clinging 
to such a refined state the Buddha called ‘superior clinging’ (upādāna- 
settha, see Note 8.6). Arahants make use of jhana to dwell at ease, but 
without any attachment. 


Proof that jhanas, all the way up to attainment of cessation, are not 
Nibbana is the fact that arahants who are ‘those liberated by wisdom’ 
(pafifiíavimutta) have not attained the immaterial jhanas and are unable 
to enter the attainment of cessation. From the Pali Canon we can 
deduce that at the time of the Buddha there were more parifiavimutta 
than ubhatobhaga-vimutta. For example, at a large gathering of monks the 
Buddha told Ven. Sariputta: 


Ofthese five hundred bhikkhus, Sariputta, sixty bhikkhus are triple- 
knowledge bearers (tevijja),"? sixty bhikkhus are bearers of the six 
direct knowledges (chalabhififia), sixty bhikkhus are liberated in 
both ways, while the rest [three hundred and twenty] are liberated 
by wisdom. 


S. I. 191. 


Liberation by wisdom (pafifiavimutti) is decisive and is equivalent to 
attaining Nibbana. This kind of liberation transforms liberation of mind 
(cetovimutti), which may have been achieved long before and repeatedly 
accessed in the past - or else it arises simultaneously with pafifíavimutti^? 
- into unshakeable liberation of mind (akuppa-cetovimutti), since the taints 
have now been eliminated. 


“Trans.: ‘triple knowledge bearers’ (tevijja) refers to those individuals who 
have realized the threefold knowledge (vijjà: recollection of past lives 
(pubbenivasanussati-fiana), knowledge of the decease and rebirth of beings accord- 
ing to their kamma (cutiipapata-fidna), and knowledge of the truth resulting in 
the destruction of the taints (asavakkhaya-fiana). 


P Cetovimutti arising simultaneously with pafifiavimutti is the true and essential 
kind of liberation of mind. 
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NOTE 8.6: A STATE CONSIDERED EXCELLENT 


M. II. 265. The commentaries explain upaddna-settha here as ‘a state 
considered excellent’ (i.e. a higher realm in which to be reborn), but the 
explanation above is consistent with the etymology and the context (see 
MA. IV. 67). 


The Buddha said if someone with exceptional qualities (for example he 
is wealthy, famous, learned, a preacher of Dhamma, a follower of ascetic 
practices, a forest dweller, a refuse-rag wearer, a tree-root dweller, or an 
attainer of any of the eight jhanas) becomes arrogant and looks down on 


others, then this person is an ‘inferior’ person (Sappurisa Sutta, M. III. 


37-45). 


The teaching at A. II. 27-8 states that a bhikkhu in the noble lineage 
is content with his robes, almsfood, and dwelling, and delights in 
meditation, but does not use his virtues to praise himself or to intimidate 
others. 
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Awakened persons derive the maximum benefit from cetovimutti, 


without harming themselves or others. They do not indulge in these 
attainments nor do they use the fruits of concentration - the mundane 


tioned in the texts: The deliverance of mind and deliverance by wisdom wherein 
those evil unwholesome states cease without remainder.^ {437} The Buddha 
said that this unshakeable liberation of mind (cetovimutti combined with 
pafifiavimutti) is the essence and goal of Buddhism: 


psychic powers - in a misguided way for self-gratification. Here, libera- 
tion of mind and liberation by wisdom exist as a pair, as is frequently men- 


When he is diligent, he attains permanent liberation (asamaya- 


vimutti). And it is impossible for that bhikkhu to fall away from 


that permanent liberation. 


^M. I. 266, 270; S. IV. 120, 184, 189, 200; A. III. 165. A variation occurs at A. V. 


139-43: The deliverance of mind and deliverance by wisdom wherein moral practice ... 
a lack of moral practice ... lust ... anger ... restlessness cease without remainder. The 
commentaries explain this as referring to the liberation of sotapatti-phala all the 


way to arahatta-phala. 
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So this holy life, brahmin, does not have gain, honour, and fame for 
its benefit, or the attainment of virtue for its benefit, or the attain- 
ment of concentration for its benefit, or knowledge and vision for 
its benefit. But it is this unshakeable deliverance of mind that is the 
goal of this holy life, its heartwood, and its end.*° 


M. I. 197. 


There are three factors leading to the decline of temporary liberation 
of mind (samaya-cetovimutti). First are the defilements (kilesa) which have 
not yet been completely eliminated. They may have been suppressed or 
subdued, but they lie in wait and are aroused when the positive conditions 
like faith weaken. Second are the supportive conditions like faith, enthu- 
siasm, contentment and determination. When these conditions fade or 
weaken, liberation of mind also declines. These supportive conditions 
may even fade for good reason. A person may at one time have strong 
faith in something and be greatly devoted, but later realize that the faith is 
not grounded in wisdom and the object of faith is unworthy of such devo- 
tion. Third are environmental factors, which include a person’s health 
and external conditions like poverty or famine. In spiritual practice these 
three factors are linked. For example, due to some difficulty a person 
will lose heart; confusion, irritation and discouragement will arise and 
liberation of mind will vanish. 


There are some interesting stories in the Pali Canon of how liberation 
of mind can be affected. Ven. Godhika was diligent and resolute and he 
reached temporary liberation of mind (samayika-cetovimutti; the mundane 
concentrative attainments). But due to the torment of chronic illness 
he fell away from this liberation of mind. A second and a third time 
he reached temporary liberation of mind and fell away from it. This 
happened six times. {438} When he reached temporary liberation of mind 
aseventh time, he thought that he would surely fall away from it as before. 
He considered that it would be better to die while in this state of liberation 
than die after falling away from it. He thus used a knife to kill himself, but 
as he was lying on his bed in pain he established mindfulness and reflected 


“This sutta reveals how people can become beguiled by wealth, honour, fame, mor- 
ality, concentration and knowledge, and not progress to unshakeable liberation 
of mind. Cf.: M. I. 200-205. 
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on the feelings (vedana) arising. While meditating in this way he achieved 
arahantship before attaining final Nibbana.*° 


Another passage describes the ascetics and brahmins who went into 
the forest, living on fruits and berries, thinking that if they were to get 
caught up in sensuality they would become intoxicated and fall under the 
spell of Mara. When food was scarce and they became thin and weak, their 
determination and enthusiasm slackened, and they returned to the wider 
world to enjoy sense pleasures.*’ 


The commentaries sorted the many definitions of vimutti into five 
groups, following the same model that they used for sorting the defini- 
tions of ‘cessation’ (nirodha).? These five groups act as a useful summary, 
as they contain the essence of all the definitions presented so far:? 


1. Vikkhambhana-vimutti: liberation through the suppression of the 
defilements. The suspension of the five hindrances through the 
power of concentration. This refers to the eight 'attainments' 
(samapatti): the four fine-material and the four immaterial jhanas, 
and sometimes includes ‘access concentration’ (upacara-samadhi). 


2. Tadanga-vimutti: liberation by way of specific qualities. To be freed 
from unwholesome qualities by the substitution of opposite qualit- 
ies. Technically speaking, it is the freedom from wrong views and 
attachments through the application of insight or knowledge. For 
example, focusing on impermanence frees one from the belief in 
permanence. It can also be used, however, in reference to general 


matters of virtue and ethics. For example: a devotion to generosity 


46S, I. 120-22; SA. I. 182. The commentaries say that he wanted to die while in jhana 
so that he would be assured a rebirth in the Brahma realms. 


‘TM. I. 156; MA. II. 162. 
‘STrans.: see the section on Jhana, Nirodha and Nibbana in chapter 6 on Nibbana. 


“See: UdA. 32; DA. III. 879; MA. IV. 168; SA. III. 209; DhA. I. 158, 434; Vism. 410. 
Compare with viveka at VbhA. 316 and with pahana at Ps. I. 26-7; Ps. II. 220; Vism. 
693-4. UdA. 220 mentions the 'ripening factors' (paripacaniya-dhamma) for vimutti, 
referring, e.g. to: Ud. 36; S. IV. 105; M. III. 277. D. III. 243 mentions the five things 
that lead a person to successively greater degrees of vimutti. 
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frees one from stinginess and greed; a commitment to lovingkind- 
ness frees one from ill-will and negativity; and a dedication to 
compassion and non-violence frees one from violence and cruelty. 


These first two kinds of liberation cover the meaning of ‘temporary 
liberation’ (samáyika-cetovimutti) and are mundane. {439} 


3. Samuccheda-vimutti: the cutting off of the defilements; liberation 
through final knowledge; vimutti as the ‘path’ (magga). 


4. Patipassaddhi-vimutti: the utter removal and stilling of defilements; 
vimutti as the 'fruit' (phala). 


5. Nissarana-vimutti: the state of deliverance; complete liberation lead- 
ing to supreme joy and unhindered engagement with the world; 
vimutti as Nibbana. 


These final three kinds of liberation are defined as ‘permanent libera- 
tion’ (asamayika-cetovimutti) and are transcendent. Essentially, these five 
kinds of liberation are equivalent to samatha, vipassana, magga, phala, and 
Nibbana, respectively. 


8.3 IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES ON THE REALIZATION OF NIBBANA 


{442} The following questions are often debated among Buddhist scholars 
and practitioners: 


* Can someone who only practises insight meditation (vipassana) 
attain arahantship, without practising tranquillity meditation 
(samatha)? 


* Is it necessary to attain jhana before attaining Nibbana? 


* To achieve the six kinds of ‘higher psychic attainments’ (abhififia), 
is it sufficient to have attained the fourth jhana or must one have 
also attained the formless jhanas (i.e. the eight samapatti)? 
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* To attain the knowledge of the destruction of the taints 
(asavakkhaya-fiána) and realize Nibbana, must one have previously 
attained the reminiscence of past lives (pubbenivasanussati-fiana) 
and the knowledge of the decease and rebirth of beings (cutiipapata- 
ñana)? 


While in jhāna can one practise insight and contemplate condi- 
tioned phenomena or must one first emerge from jhāna? 


Is it possible to develop samatha further and achieve concentrative 
attainments (jhāna-samāpatti) after attaining path and fruit (magga- 
phala)? 


Some of these questions involve key aspects of realizing Nibbana, some 
are only tangentially related, and some have already been discussed at 
length, especially the question on whether a person can attain Nibbana 
by solely practising insight meditation. This section will focus on those 
questions which are directly related to realization, drawing upon evid- 
ence from the scriptures. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF REALIZATION 


I declare, O monks, that the destruction of the taints occurs in 
dependence on the first jhana, or the second jhana, or the third 
jhana, or the fourth jhana; in dependence on the base of the infin- 
ity of space, or the base of the infinity of consciousness, or the 
base of nothingness, or the base of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception, (or in dependence on the cessation of perception and 
feeling).°° 


Jhana Sutta at A. IV. 422-3. 


"The passage in parentheses is not found in the Siam Rattha edition in Thai, but is 
found in other editions, for example the Burmese edition. 
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This sutta and three other suttas?! describe the way to use each stage of 
concentrative attainment for reflection and to gain insight into the true 
nature of conditioned phenomena. The above sutta continues: {443} 


When it is said, ‘I declare, O monks, that the destruction of the 
taints occurs in dependence on the first jhana’, for what reason 
is this said? Here ... a monk enters and dwells in the first jhana.... 
Whatever states are included there comprised by form, feeling, 
perception, volitional formations or consciousness: he views those 
states as impermanent, as subject to stress ... as empty, as nonself.?? 
Having viewed them thus, his mind then turns away from those 
states and focuses upon the deathless element: ‘This is peaceful, 
this is sublime: that is ... Nibbana.’ If he sustains (the first jhàna),? 
he attains the destruction of the taints; but if he does not attain 
the destruction of the taints because of delight in the Dhamma, 
then ... he is due to be spontaneously reborn [in the celestial realm 
Suddhavasa] and there attain final Nibbana, without ever returning 
from that world.?* 


From here the sutta describes a similar process of cultivating insight 
to reach the destruction of the taints for each of the concentrative levels 
all the way up to the sphere of nothingness.” 


The Mahamalunkya Sutta has less detail but describes the contem- 
plation of the three characteristics in reference to the five aggregates, 


?'Mahamalunkya Sutta (M. I. 432-37), Atthakanagara Sutta (M. I. 349-53), and 
Dasama Sutta (A. V. 343-4); the latter two suttas are identical but with different 
names and origins. 


For the formless jhanas the word ‘form’ is removed since in these jhanas there is 
no contemplation of form; there is only contemplation of the four nama-khandha: 
vedanà, safifia, sankhara and vififiana. 

Tf he sustains (the first jhana)' is translated from the Pali: so tattha thito. AA. IV. 
196 explains this as: ‘If he sustains the first jhana (or each of the successive 
jhànas), he develops strong insight and realizes arahantship.’ Another definition 
is: 'He sustains insight with the three characteristics (tilakkhana) as the objects 
of meditation’ (MA. III. 188). MA. III. 14 and AA. V. 85 explain this as: ‘He sustains 
samatha and vipassanà.' 


"Le, he or she is a non-returner (anagami). 


°° Thus including the four fine-material jhanas and the first three immaterial jhanas. 
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in each of the jhanas up to the sphere of nothingness, resulting in the 
destruction of the taints. The Atthakanagara and Dasama suttas have a 
slight variation: 


A monk enters and abides in the first jhana.... He considers this and 
understands it thus: ‘This first jhana is conditioned and volitionally 
produced. But whatever is conditioned and volitionally produced is 
impermanent, subject to cessation.’ Sustaining that [first jhana], he 
attains the destruction of the taints. 


In these suttas the liberations of mind through lovingkindness, com- 
passion, appreciative joy and equanimity are inserted between the fine- 
material jhanas and the formless jhanas, adding four more concentrative 
attainments for contemplation. 


These four suttas contain essentially the same information; they differ 
only in minor details. They describe the development of insight in jhana, 
from the first jhana to the sphere of nothingness, ending in the destruc- 
tion of the taints. The Jhana Sutta, however, adds a summary: 


Thus, monks, there is penetration to final knowledge (afifia- 
pativedha) as far as meditative attainments accompanied by per- 
ception (safifia-samapatti) reach. {444} 


A. IV. 426. 


This means that in jhana, from the sphere of nothingness and below, 
there is perception (along with other accompanying aggregates), which 
can be applied for contemplation and supports insight for the realization 
of the destruction of the taints. In the sphere of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception (nevasarifianasafifiayatana), perception is too refined and 
cannot be applied for contemplation. This holds even more true in the 
extinction of perception and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha). Therefore 
these two attainments are not 'attainments accompanied by perception' 
(safifia-samapatti). 


If this is so, how is it possible to attain the destruction of the taints 
while in the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception and in the 
extinction of perception and feeling? The answer is that one must first 
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exit these highest levels of concentrative attainment and then apply 
wisdom to contemplate conditioned phenomena and reach the destruc- 
tion of the taints. The Anupada Sutta contains a passage concerning the 
sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception: 


Again, monks, by completely surmounting the base of nothing- 
ness, Sariputta entered upon and abided in the base of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception. He emerged mindful from that 
attainment. Having done so, he contemplated the past states, 
which had ceased and changed, thus: ‘So indeed, these states, not 
having been, come into being; having been, they vanish.’ 


M. III. 28. 


Compare this with the description of contemplating conditioned 
phenomena while in the sphere of nothingness (and while in lower 
jhanas), in which there is no mention of exiting the absorption. For 
example, in the above sutta it says: 


Again, bhikkhus, by completely surmounting the base of infinite 
consciousness, aware that ‘there is nothing, Sariputta entered 
upon and abided in the base of nothingness. And the states in the 
base of nothingness - the perception ofthe base of nothingness and 
the unification of mind; the contact, feeling, perception, volition, 
and consciousness; the zeal, determination, energy, mindfulness, 
equanimity, and attention - these states were known to him one 
by one as they occurred; known to him those states arose, known 
they were present, known they disappeared. He understood thus: 
'So indeed, these states, not having been, come into being; having 
been, they vanish.’ 


The Cülaniddesa, a secondary text, explains the contemplation of the 
sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception in a similar way to the 
Majjhima-Nikaya above: 


He entered upon and abided in the base of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception. Having emerged from that attainment, he 
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regarded, examined, reflected on, and investigated the mind and 
the mental constituents arising in that attainment as impermanent 
... subject to stress ... not-self ... not free. 


Nd. II. 23. 


An examination of the original text (Sn. 205-6), however, reveals 
that the phrase 'base of neither-perception-nor-non-perception' here is 
an error. It should read 'sphere of nothingness', as confirmed by the 
commentaries (NdA. 30; SnA. II. 593). 


The secondary and later texts ordinarily describe the contemplation of 
conditioned phenomena and the development of insight after emerging 
from concentrative attainments, irrespective of how high or low these 
attainments are. 


Similar explanations are given in reference to the extinction of percep- 
tion and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha): having emerged from this attain- 
ment, a person contemplates the fine-material qualities of this state, con- 
templates the qualities in the preceding state of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception, or contemplates all conditioned phenomena, to under- 


stand the truth and reach the destruction of the taints.°° 


In a similar fashion, one can contemplate conditioned phenomena or 
the mental constituents of jhana after emerging from each of the jhanas, 
from the sphere of nothingness down to the first jhana." The passages 
above are provided, however, to prove that it is also possible to develop 
insight while abiding in these states of jhana, without first emerging 
from them. Only with the two highest concentrative attainments - of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception and the extinction of perception 
and feeling - must one first exit in order to develop insight.?? {445} 


*°See: MA. IV. 91. For more information, see Appendix 2. 


*"Emerging from the jhanas' here corresponds with the commentarial explanation 
of exiting the states of mind empowered by that specific attainment, i.e. one 
does not use jhana as a foundation. 


*On whether one can develop insight in the sphere of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception see Appendix 3. 
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The commentaries refer to one who practises in this way as ‘one who 
uses tranquillity as a vehicle’ (samatha-yanika): such a practitioner prac- 
tises tranquillity until reaching jhana, at which point he or she develops 
insight. This is the first way of practice in a group of four, which is 


mentioned in the scriptures: 


1. The practice of insight preceded by tranquillity 
(samathapubbangama-vipassanabhavana). 


2. The practice of tranquillity preceded by insight 
(vipassandpubbangama-samathabhavana). 


3. The practice of tranquillity and insight in association 
(yuganaddhasamatha-vipassanabhavana). 


4. The way of practice when the mind is distorted or misled by an 
excitement or agitation in regard to the Dhamma 
(dhammuddhaccaviggahita-manasa). 


Here one has the misapprehension that the intermediate results of 
one's practice constitute path, fruit, and Nibbana.” 


These four ways of practice are a summary of the four pathways 
(magga) described by Ven. Ananda: 


Friends, whatever bhikkhu or bhikkhuni has declared the attain- 
ment of arahantship in my presence has done so by these four paths 
or by a certain one among them. What four? 


Here, friends, a monk develops insight preceded by tranquillity. 
While he develops insight preceded by tranquillity, the path arises 
in him. He now pursues, develops and cultivates that path, and 
while he is doing so the fetters are abandoned and the underlying 
tendencies are uprooted. 


?The commentaries classify dhammuddhacca as ‘impurities of insight’ 
(vipassanüpakilesa): AA. III. 143; Vism. 634. The term viggahita is here translated 
as ‘excited and agitated’ in line with VismT.: 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Vipassanupakkilesakathavannana. 
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Again, friends, a monk develops tranquillity preceded by insight. 
While he develops tranquillity preceded by insight, the path arises 
in him. He now pursues, develops and cultivates that path ... and 
the underlying tendencies are uprooted. 


Again, friends, a monk develops tranquillity and insight in tandem. 
While he thus develops tranquillity and insight in tandem, the path 
arises in him. He now pursues, develops and cultivates that path... 
and the underlying tendencies are uprooted. 


Or again, friends, a monk's mind is seized by agitation caused by 
higher states of mind. But there comes a time when his mind 
becomes internally steady, composed, unified, and concentrated. 
Then the path arises in him. He now pursues, develops and cultiv- 
ates that path ... and the underlying tendencies are uprooted. 

A. II. 157-8; Ps. II. 92; referred to at VismT.: 


Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Vipassanupakkilesakathavannana. 


Insight preceded by tranquillity: the Patisambhidamagga defines 
this thus: initially, the mind is one-pointed, steady and concentrated.” 
{446} This concentration can arise from any of these causes: the power 
of renunciation (nekkhamma); the power of a freedom from ill-will 
(abyapada); the perception of light (aloka-safifia), which combats drowsi- 
ness; an absence of restlessness (avikkhepa); reflection on aspects of 
Dhamma (dhamma-vavatthana), which dispels doubt; knowledge (fana); 
joy (pāmojja); the first jhana; the second jhana; the third jhana; the 
fourth jhana; the sphere of infinity of space (akasanaficayatana); the 
sphere of infinity of consciousness (vififianaficayatana); the sphere of noth- 
ingness; the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception; the ten 
kasina meditations; meditation on the ten reflections (anussati); medita- 
tion on the ten stages of decay (asubha); and meditation on the thirty- 
two aspects of mindfulness of breathing. Concentration is followed 


Ps, II, 93-6; cf.: Ps. I. 95, 175-6. 


S'The Patisambhidamagga describes how these seven qualities, from renunciation 
to joy, are involved in the arising of access concentration (upacara-samadhi) for 
pure insight practitioners (sukkha-vipassaka): PsA. 1. 310; cf.: PsA. I. 68, 103. 


**1t would be enough to simply mention the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception, since this is the highest jhana. This long list is presented to show the 
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by wisdom, which discerns all the attributes of the different stages of 
concentration as impermanent, subject to stress (dukkha), and nonself. 


The commentaries present a simpler explanation for this first way of 
practice: a person first develops concentration (either access concentra- 
tion or attainment concentration). He then reflects on that level of con- 
centration, along with accompanying mental factors, as impermanent, 
etc., until there is noble path-attainment (ariya-magga).9? 


Tranquillity preceded by insight: the Patisambhidamagga 


*^ initially, a person uses insight to see things as impermanent, 


explains: 
subject to stress, and nonself. Then, he ‘lets go’ of all the qualities 
manifest during insight meditation, and this ‘letting go’ becomes the 
new object of meditation. The mind then becomes one-pointed and 


concentrated. 


The commentaries elaborate: a person has not yet generated tranquil- 
lity, but he or she discerns the universal characteristics (impermanence, 
etc.) in the five aggregates of clinging (upadana-khandha). When insight 
(vipassana) is complete, ‘letting go’ of all factors of insight becomes the 
object of meditation and the mind becomes one-pointed and concen- 
trated. This leads to path attainment. (See Note 8.7) {447} 


The commentaries say that whichever of these two ways of practice a 
person follows (tranquillity preceded by insight or insight preceded by 


tranquillity), tranquillity and insight must always arise side by side at 


t. 


the moment of noble path attainment. 9 This is so because samatha and 


vipassand are essentially equivalent to the eight factors of the Noble Path: 


distinction between states of mind that are attained (from the first jhana to the 
sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception) and ways of practice to reach 
these attainments (cf.: PsA. I. 312). 


See: MA. I. 108; NdA. II. 313. 
SDs, II. 96. 


MA. I. 108; Vism. 682. PsA. I. 281 states that tranquillity and insight are mutually 
supportive both at the time of aspiring to the Noble Path and at the moment of 
attaining the Path. AA. II. 184 states that tranquillity and insight act as a pair at 
path attainment and at fruition attainment. Cf.: Ps. I. 70; PsA. I. 287; UdA. 397; 
ItA. II. 29. 
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NOTE 8.7: TRANQUILLITY OR INSIGHT 


See: MA. I. 108; NdA. II. 313; AA. III. 143; ItA. I. 54. A. II. 92-4 mentions 
those who have tranquillity but no insight and those who have insight 
but no tranquillity. These attainments are called ceto-samatha and 
adhipafifiadhamma-vipassaná, respectively. 


AA. III. 116 explains these as: 


1. attainment concentration (appana-samadhi), and 


2. insight contemplating conditioned phenomena. 


This passage from the Anguttara Nikaya reveals that gaining insight 
does not inevitably give rise to tranquillity, or as the commentaries 
say: although one gains insight, one may not reach the desired level of 
concentration, i.e. jhana. One is encouraged in this case to make more 
effort practising samatha. 


This passage also reveals the encouragement to practise tranquillity and 
insight as a pair, in order to eliminate the taints at a later stage. Cf.: A. V. 
99; A. IV. 360-1; the identical passage occurs at: Pug. 7-8, 61-2. The Abhi- 
dhamma gives a lofty definition of these terms, explaining ceto-samatha 
as the fine-material and immaterial attainments, and adhipafifítadhamma- 
vipassana as path and fruit (PaficA. 244). From this explanation, one 
who attains tranquillity but not insight is an unenlightened person who 
has attained the eight jhanas, while someone who attains insight but 
not tranquillity is a noble disciple who is a pure-insight practitioner. 
Someone who has attained neither is an ordinary, unawakened person. 


vipassana equals right view (samma-ditthi) and right intention (samma- 
sankappa), and samatha comprises all the remaining six factors. These 
eight factors arise naturally together at the moment of attaining the 
‘noble realm’ (ariya-bhümi). (See Note 8.8) 


Tranquillity and insight in tandem: the Patisambhidamagga 


$6 a person develops tranquillity and insight in tandem, in six- 


explains: 
teen ways. One of these ways is that the practice of samatha and the prac- 
tice of vipassana lead to an identical object of meditation (arammana). For 
example, when one abandons restlessness (uddhacca), the mind becomes 


concentrated and 'cessation' (nirodha) becomes the object of awareness. 


Ps, II. 97-100. 
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NOTE 8.8: PATH KNOWLEDGE 


Samatha, vipassanà and the factors of the Path, see: PsA. I. 195; 
VbhA. 120; VismT.: Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Ekavidhadivinic- 
chayakathavannana. 


The eight factors of the Path arising simultaneously at the moment of 
‘path-knowledge’ (magga-fiána), see: PsA. I. 195; VbhA. 120; Vism. 680; 
MA. II. 363. 


In fact, the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma) arise simultaneously in the mind at the moment of ‘path- 
knowledge'. Note that this interpretation of the factors of the path or of 
enlightenment arising simultaneously comes from the Abhidhamma, 
which states that the thirty-seven factors are mental constituents 
(cetasika) arising in a single mind moment. The number of path factors 
or enlightenment factors present at the moment of ‘path-knowledge’ 
can also be reduced, depending on the kind of knowledge accompanying 
that particular stage of the path (see: PsA. I. 193; DhsA. 228; Vism. 666-7; 
DA. III. 804; CompT.: Cittaparicchedavannana, Vittharagananavannana). 


(At the same time), by abandoning ignorance, insight arises and 'cessa- 
tion' becomes the object of awareness. In this way, tranquillity and insight 
work together on an equal basis. 


Some commentarial passages claim that although there is cooperation 
between tranquillity and insight, this does not mean that samatha and 
vipassana arise simultaneously, since it is not possible to contemplate 
conditioned phenomena while the mind is one-pointed in jhana.°’ These 
passages state that these two ways of meditation act as a pair in so far that 
insight follows on from a person’s level of concentrative attainment, and 
equally the next level of concentrative attainment relies on one’s previous 
level of insight. A person enters first jhana, exits first jhana, contemplates 
the conditioned nature of first jhana, enters second jhana, exits second 
jhana, contemplates the conditioned nature of second jhana, enters third 
jhana, etc., until he exits from and contemplates the conditioned nature 
of the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception.®® An import- 
ant example of this explanation is the account of Ven. Sariputta, who 


“For more on this subject see Appendix 2. 


$8 ^ A. III. 143. 
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developed tranquillity and insight in tandem, from the first jhana to the 
attainment of path and fruit (of arahantship).9? 


The way of practice when the mind is misled by higher states 
of mind: the Patisambhidamagga explains:”” when a person reflects on 
the three characteristics in reference to the five aggregates, the following 
mind states may arise: radiance (obhasa), knowledge (fiana), bliss (piti), 
serenity (passaddhi), joy (sukha), determination (adhimokkha), balanced 
effort (paggaha), careful attention (upatthdna), equanimity (upekkha), and 
devotion (nikanti). The practitioner here believes that the radiance, for 
example, is a higher state of mind: he believes he has attained path, fruit 
or Nibbana. {448} Thinking in this way causes restlessness and these ten 
states of mind are not seen as they really are, as impermanent, subject to 
stress, and not-self. Wise discernment of these ten mind states causing 
the mind to waver leads to a settled, clear and concentrated mind. With 
this wisdom, one is not carried away by these mind states. The heart 
will be pure and still and one’s meditation will neither be misguided nor 
impaired. The path can subsequently arise. 


The commentaries refer to these higher states of mind as the ten 
‘impurities of insight’ (vipassanüpakilesa, see Note 8.9), which arise in 
people whose insight practice is still weak (taruna-vipassana). Because 
these qualities are exceptional and have not been experienced before, 
practitioners are likely to believe they have attained path and fruit. This 
misunderstanding leads them to deviate from the way of insight; they 
abandon their meditation practice while delighting in these states of 
mind. The correct way of practice is to recognize the true nature of these 
mental states when they arise: that they are impermanent, conditioned, 
dependently arisen (paticca-samuppanna), and subject to decline. They do 
not belong to us; they are not who we are (‘I am not this; this is not mine’). 
By not being overly excited by these mental states, attachment to them 
wanes. A person is then able to practise correctly until reaching path and 


fruit.” 


©MA. IV. 90; in reference to: M. III. 25-9. 
Ds, II. 101-102. 


"For more detail, see: Vism. 633-8; AA. III. 143; NdA. 106; VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, 
Anàpanassatisamadhikathavannana; VismT.: 
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NOTE 8.9: THE TEN IMPURITIES OF INSIGHT 


The ten ‘impurities of insight’, (vipassanüpakilesa): 


1. obhasa: a beautiful radiance previously unknown; 


2. fidna: a penetrating knowledge; a feeling that one can contemplate 
everything without obstruction; 


3. piti: bliss; thorough contentment; 


4. passaddhi: serenity; the mind and body feel exceedingly tranquil, 
light, agile and bright; an absence of agitation, heaviness and 
discomfort; 


5. sukha: an exceptional, refined happiness pervades the body and 
mind; 

6. adhimokkha: a tremendous faith that accompanies insight and fills 
the mind with joy; 


7. paggaha: balanced effort; a state of being neither too strict nor to 
lax; 


8. upatthana: clear, well-established mindfulness; an ability to recollect 
with dexterity and fluency; 


9. upekkha: equanimity in relation to all conditioned phenomena; 


10. nikanti: a profound and peaceful satisfaction, which creates an 
attachment to insight; this is a subtle form of craving (tanha), which 
the practitioner is unable to discern. 


Vism. 633-7; VismT.: Maggámaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannaná, 
Vipassanupakkilesakathavannana. 


According to the commentaries, there are two principal ways of prac- 
tice: insight preceded by tranquillity and tranquillity preceded by insight. 
The remaining two ways of practice are simply extensions ofthese former 
two. The third way of practise, of tranquillity and insight in tandem, is 
a subdivision of the first way of practice. The fourth way of practice is 
applied in special circumstances, when specific problems arise by prac- 
tising the first three ways. It is a strategy for solving these problems 
arising in practice. (449] 


Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Vipassanupakkilesakathavannana; see also the second part of the 
Patisambhidamagga Atthakatha, on the section including the yuganaddha-gatha 
(Burmese or Roman alphabet editions - Thai edition has not yet been published). 
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These two principal ways of practice are probably the origin of the 
two meditation techniques enumerated in the commentaries: the ‘vehicle 
of tranquillity’ (samatha-yàna) of the samatha-yànika (‘one who uses tran- 
quillity as a vehicle’) and the ‘vehicle of insight’ (vipassana-yana) of the 
vipassana-yanika (‘one who uses insight as a vehicle’). The samatha-yanika 
practises tranquillity first and insight later. Generally speaking, this 
tranquillity can simply be ‘access concentration’ (upacára-samadhi) or it 
can refer to ‘attainment concentration’ (appand-samadhi) of the jhanas.”” 
The commentaries prefer the more restricted meaning, for someone who 
has attained the jhanas.” They claim that the way of practice described 
by the Buddha, quoted at the beginning of this section (i.e. that the 
destruction of the taints occurs in dependence on the first jhana, etc.), 
belongs to the samatha-yanika. 


A vipassana-yanika is also called a suddhavipassana-yanika - ‘one who 
practises pure insight as a vehicle’. This refers to those who develop 
insight without having previously developed concentration. When they 
have correctly contemplated the true nature of things, the mind becomes 
peaceful and concentration arises automatically. At first, the concentra- 
tion may be ‘momentary’ (khanika-samadhi), which is the lowest level of 
concentration required for subsequent insight practice, as confirmed by 
this passage: 


Without momentary concentration, insight cannot function.” 


VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, Nidanàdikathavannanà 


Someone who begins with temporary concentration and then practises 
insight is also classified as a vipassand-yanika, because most everyone 
experiences temporary concentration when the mind is settled in an 
activity or due to a conducive environment. As concentration becomes 
naturally stronger through insight practice, it may develop into ‘access 
concentration’ (upacara-samadhi): concentration on the verge of jhana. 


PE g.: VismT.: Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, Nàmarüpapariggahakathavannana. 
DE g.: Vism. 588. 


"Cf: VinA. II. 433; Vism. 289; VismT.: Anussatikammatthananiddesavannana, 
Anapanassatikathavannana. 
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(See Note 8.10) Finally, at the moment of realizing path and fruit, concen- 
tration is well-established as ‘attainment concentration’ (See Note 8.11), 
and one reaches at least the first jhana.” This accords with the principle 
mentioned earlier, that a person realizing the ‘noble realm’ must be 
accomplished in both tranquillity and insight. {450} 


When those who use tranquillity as a vehicle attain arahantship, they 
are divided into two kinds: those liberated by wisdom (pafifia-vimutta) 
and those liberated both ways (ubhatobhaga-vimutta). The former are 
those who have attained jhana not higher than the fourth jhana. The 
latter are those who have attained a formless jhana or higher, up to 
the extinction of perception and feeling. Those who use insight as a 
vehicle and who attain arahantship are all classified as pafifia-vimutta, 
and the commentaries assign a special name for them: sukkha-vipassaka 
(‘dry insight practitioners’, see Note 8.12). The commentaries divide the 
arahants into ten kinds, listed from the highest to the lowest: 


A. Those Liberated Both Ways (ubhatobhaga-vimutta): (See 
Note 8.13) 


1. Liberated in both ways and accomplished in the extinction of percep- 
tion and feeling. 


2. Liberated in both ways and accomplished in the sphere of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception. 


3. Liberated in both ways and accomplished in the sphere of nothing- 
ness. 


4. Liberated in both ways and accomplished in the sphere of infinite 
consciousness. 


5. Liberated in both ways and accomplished in the sphere of infinite 
space. 


"5PsA. I. 194; DhsA. 213, 228, 230; Vism. 666-7, 699-700. The commentaries claim this 
attainment of jhana remains for one mind moment. Thereafter, an enlightened 
person can regularly enter phala-samapatti (in that particular jhana) at will, and 
enjoy ‘noble, transcendent bliss’ (ariyalokuttara-sukha), abiding at ease in the 
present (Vism. 700-701). The moment of realizing path and fruit: see Appendix 4. 


76DA, II. 512; DA. III. 889; MA. III. 188; PaficA. 190. 
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NOTE 8.10: INSIGHT WITHOUT JHANA 


VismT. (Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sankharupekkhafanakathavannana) describes those 
suddhavipassand-yanika without jhana, which means they achieve 
temporary or access concentration. 


Samatha-yanika and vipassana-yanika can be matched with the 
appana-kammatthdana and upacara-kammatthana in the cultivation of the 
four foundations of mindfulness (satipatthana): DA. III. 754 = MA. I. 239 = 
VibA. 215 correspond with DA. III. 805 = MA. I. 301. See also: AA. III. 230; 
ItA. I. 169; SnA. II. 504; Vism. 371, 587; VismT.: 
Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, Nàmarüpapariggahakathavannana; 
VismT.: Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sankharupekkhafianakathavannana. 


As evidence that it is possible to practise insight without having first 
attained jhana, see the Buddha's definition of the faculty of 
concentration (samadhindriya): S. V. 200 (cf.: S. V. 198-9). 


NOTE 8.11: KINDS OF CONCENTRATION 


This group of three kinds of concentration (khanika, upacara and appana) 
comes from the sub-commentaries (found as a complete set at: NdA. I. 
129; PsA. I. 183; DhsA. 117; Vism. 144). Occasionally, they appear as a pair 
(upacara and appaná): Vism. 85, 126, 371. Sometimes they are referred to 
as upacara-jhana and appana-jhana (e.g.: SnA. II. 504; DhsA. 278; VismT.: 
Kammatthanaggahananiddesavannana, Samadhicatukkavannana; 
VismT.: Pathavikasinaniddesavannana, Bhavanavidhanavannana; 
VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisamsaniddesavannana, 
Nirodhasamaàpattikathavannana). 


Although the word appand appears in the Pali Canon, it is only used as a 
synonym for vitakka and samma-sankappa (Dhs. 10, 12, 63; Vbh. 86, 237, 
257). For a further analysis of these kinds of samadhi see the section on 
right concentration in chapter 18 of Buddhadhamma. 
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NOTE 8.12: DRY INSIGHT PRACTITIONERS 


The terms samatha-yanika, vipassand-yanika, suddhavipassana-yanika and 
sukkha-vipassaka (those whose realization is ‘arid’ because they do not 
attain jhana before developing insight) all come from the commentaries. 


Samatha-yanika, vipassana-yanika and suddhavipassanda-yanika together at: 
DA. III. 754; MA. I. 239; NdA. 102; [VbhA. 280]; Vism. 587-9; VismT.: 
Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, Namariipapariggahakathavannana; 
samatha-yanika and sukkha-vipassaka at AA. III. 142; KhA. 178, 183; SnA. I. 
277, [2/448]; NdA. II. 313; samatha-yanika on its own at: VismT.: Pathamo 
Bhago, Nidanadikathavannana; sukkha-vipassaka on its own at: DA. III. 
1032; PsA. I. 194; DhsA. 228; Vism. 666; VismT.: 
Patipadafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sankharupekkhafianakathavannana; CompT.: Cittaparicchedavannana, 
Vittharagananavannana; CompT.: Manodvaravithi, 
Appanajavanavaravannana; CompT.: Vithimuttaparicchedavannana, 
Kammacatukkavannana. 


NOTE 8.13: LIBERATED BOTH WAYS 


See the earlier section on the seven noble beings. The first of these 
ubhatobhaga-vimutta listed here, who have attained the extinction of 
perception and feeling, only reach this highest concentrative attainment 
as non-returners. This is unlike the other attainments, which are 
achievable at any stage of practice. 


The other eight attainments are exclusively the fruit of samatha, while the 
extinction of perception and feeling is the fruit of samatha and vipassana 
in association. In particular, the extinction of perception and feeling 
requires an optimum strength and purity of concentration, with no trace 
of sensual desire (kama-chanda) remaining in the mind. Kama-chanda is 
synonymous with kama-raga (sensual lust), a ‘fetter’ (sariyojana) which 
only non-returners and arahants have abandoned. Therefore, only non- 
returners and arahants who have previously attained the eight jhanas 
can enter the extinction of perception and feeling (e.g.: Vism. 702-5; 
PsA. I. 314). 
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B. Those Liberated by Wisdom (pafifia-vimutta): 


6. Liberated through wisdom and accomplished in the fourth jhana. 
7. Liberated through wisdom and accomplished in the third jhana. 
8. Liberated through wisdom and accomplished in the second jhana. 
9. Liberated through wisdom and accomplished in the first jhana. 

10. Liberated through wisdom as a ‘dry insight practitioner’. 

The first nine kinds of arahants use tranquillity as a vehicle; their con- 


centrative accomplishments occur before practising insight. The tenth 
kind of arahant uses insight as a vehicle. {451} 


8.4 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF TRANQUILLITY MEDITATION 


Passages in the Tipitaka describing particular ways of practice use rather 
fixed terminology, even though these passages appear in different loc- 
ations. There are two main outlines for the way of practice in which 
tranquillity precedes insight, and they both involve reaching a superior 
level of concentration before developing insight. This can be called the 
supreme way of practice. The following examples of these two main 
outlines are drawn from passages recording the Buddha’s awakening: 


A. OUTLINE #1 


This common description describes the four jhanas followed by the 
threefold knowledge (vijja): 


So too, Aggivessana, [when I had eaten solid food and regained 
my strength], quite secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from 
unwholesome states, I entered upon and abided in the first jhana ... 
the second jhana ... the third jhana ... the fourth jhana. 
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When my concentrated mind was thus purified, bright, unblem- 
ished, rid of imperfection (upakkilesa), malleable, wieldy, steady, 
and attained to imperturbability, I directed it to knowledge of the 
recollection of past lives... [This was the first true knowledge 
attained by me in the first watch of the night. Ignorance was 
banished and true knowledge arose, darkness was banished and 
light arose.] 


When my concentrated mind was thus purified ... I directed it to 
knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings... [This 
was the second true knowledge attained by me in the second watch 
of the night. Ignorance was banished ... light arose.] 


When my concentrated mind was thus purified ... I directed it to 
knowledge of the destruction of the taints. I directly knew as it 
actually is: ‘This is suffering’, ‘this is the origin of suffering’, ‘this is 
the cessation of suffering’, ‘this is the way leading to the cessation 
of suffering"... ‘These are the taints’, ‘this is the origin of the taints’, 
‘this is the cessation of the taints’, ‘this is the way leading to the 
cessation of the taints’. 


When I knew and saw thus, my mind was liberated from the taint 
of sensual desire, from the taint of becoming, and from the taint 
of ignorance. When it was liberated there came the knowledge: ‘It 
is liberated.’ I directly knew: ‘Birth is destroyed, the holy life has 
been lived, what had to be done has been done, there is no more 
coming to any state of being.’ 


[This was the third true knowledge attained by me in the third 
watch of the night. Ignorance was banished ... light arose.]’” 


M. I. 247-9. 


When this description is used to describe the practice of realization for 
disciples ofthe Buddha, the terminology is usually the same except for the 


7 Also found at many other places, e.g.: Vin. III. 3-4; M. I. 21-2; M. II. 93, 212; A. IV. 
176. The passage in parentheses (‘when I had eaten solid food and regained my 
strength’) is sometimes replaced with: I was resolute, full of energy, active, with 
mindfulness established, not forgetful, tranquil within the body, unperturbed, collected 
and composed in mind. 
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passages in brackets. {452} Some passages describe directing the mind 
to the eight kinds of knowledge rather than just the three mentioned 
above,” while other passages only mention directing the mind to the final 
knowledge, of destruction of the taints.*° 


B. OUTLINE £2 


A less common description describes the eight concentrative attainments 
(samapatti) in addition to the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti), 
followed by the knowledge of the destruction of the taints: 


So too, Ananda, quite secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded 
from unwholesome states, I entered and dwelled in the first jhana ... 
but as I was dwelling in this state, mental application accompanied 
by perception (safifia-manasikara) associated with sensuality dis- 
turbed my mind, which was for me an impediment (abadha). Then 
it occurred to me: ‘With the subsiding of applied and sustained 
thought, let me enter and dwell in the second jhana.’ 


Then [ona later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the second jhana 
... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application accompanied 
by perception associated with applied thought disturbed my mind, 
which was for me an impediment. Then it occurred to me: ... 'Let 
me enter and dwell in the third jhana.’ 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the third jhana 
... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application accompanied by 
perception associated with rapture disturbed my mind, which was 


MEg: M. I. 181-2, 276, 347, 412-3, 440-41, 521-2; M. II. 38; A. I. 163, 166-7; A. II. 210-1. 
Most of these passages describe the practice from ordination as a monk to the 
realization of arahantship. 


1, I. 73-85. The eight kinds of knowledge: 1. fidna-dassana (DA. I. 220 says this 
equals vipassand-fiana); 2. manomayabhinimmana (= manomayiddhi - to create a 
psychically formed body); 3. iddhi-vidhd (to perform psychic powers); 4. dibba- 
sota (‘divine ear’); 5. cetopariya-fiana (telepathy); 6. recollection of past lives; 7. 
knowledge of the passing away and reappearance of beings; 8. knowledge of the 
destruction of the taints. 


80 4. III. 91, 100. 
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for me an impediment. Then it occurred to me: ... ‘Let me enter and 
dwell in the fourth jhana.’ 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the fourth jhana 
... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application accompanied by 
perception associated with equanimity disturbed my mind, which 
was for me an impediment. Then it occurred to me: 'With the 
complete surmounting of perceptions of form ... let me enter and 
dwell in the base of infinite space.' 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the base of infin- 
ite space ... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application accom- 
panied by perception associated with physical form disturbed my 
mind, which was for me an impediment. Then it occurred to me: 
‘With the complete surmounting of the base of infinite space ... let 
me enter and dwell in the base of infinite consciousness.’ 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the base of infin- 
ite consciousness ... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application 
accompanied by perception associated with the base of infinite 
space disturbed my mind, which was for me an impediment. Then 
it occurred to me: 'By completely surmounting the base of infinite 
consciousness ... let me enter and dwell in the base of nothingness.’ 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the base of 
nothingness ... but as I dwelled in this state, mental application 
accompanied by perception associated with the base of infinite 
consciousness disturbed my mind, which was for me an impedi- 
ment. Then it occurred to me: 'By completely surmounting the 
base of nothingness ... let me enter and dwell in the base of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception.' (453) 


Then [on a later occasion] I entered and dwelled in the base of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception ... but as I dwelled in this 
state, mental application accompanied by perception associated 
with the base of nothingness disturbed my mind, which was for 
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me an impediment. Then it occurred to me: ‘By completely sur- 
mounting the base of neither-perception-nor-non-perception ... let 
me attain the extinction of perception and feeling.’ 


Then [on a later occasion] having seen the danger in the base of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception ... attained the extinction 
of perception and feeling, and by seeing with wisdom the taints 
were completely destroyed. 


So long, Ananda, as I did not attain and emerge from these nine 
gradual abidings, in both direct and reverse order, I did not claim 
to have awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlightenment in this 
world with its devas, Mara and Brahma, in this generation with its 
ascetics and brahmins, its devas and humans. But when I attained 
and emerged from these nine gradual abidings, in both direct and 
reverse order, then I claimed to have awakened to the unsurpassed 
perfect enlightenment in this world with its ... devas and humans. 


The knowledge and vision arose in me: ‘Unshakeable is my libera- 
tion of mind; this is my last birth; now there is no more renewed 


existence.’ 


A. IV. 439-48. 


When this second outline of the gradual path to enlightenment is 
used in a general sense for disciples, it follows the same terminology but 
without the detailed analysis: 


When that monk abandons these five hindrances ... quite secluded 
from sensual pleasures, secluded from unwholesome states, he 
enters upon and abides in the first jhana ... second jhana ... third 
jhana ... fourth jhana ... the base of infinite space ... the base of 
infinite consciousness .. the base of nothingness ... the base of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception ... enters and abides in the 
extinction of perception and feeling. And having seen with wisdom, 
his taints are utterly destroyed.’ 


A. IV. 437-8. 


3! also found at A. IV. 409-456; M. I. 159-60, 174, 203-204, 208; Nd. II. 44; cf.: M. III. 25. 
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The reason for selecting two passages describing the Buddha’s enlight- 
enment as examples for the two outlines of practice is to show how 
these two ways of practice are essentially the same, despite appearing 
different. They both describe the enlightenment of a single Buddha, and 
this enlightenment occurred only once. 


Scholars may be confused by or misunderstand these two outlines of 
practice, by interpreting each description too literally and overlooking 
evidence from other sources that reveal their compatibility. There are 
five main misunderstandings about these two outlines of practice: 


1. The belief that it is necessary to attain the first two kinds of know- 
ledge (recollection of past lives and the knowledge of the passing 
away and rebirth of beings) before one is able to reach awakening. 


2. The belief that the fourth fine-material jhana is an adequate basis 
for reaching the threefold knowledge (vijja) and the six kinds of 
‘higher psychic attainments’ (abhirifia). 


3. The belief that it is possible to reach enlightenment while abiding 
in the extinction of perception and feeling. {454} 


4. The belief that these two outlines indicate two distinct ways of 
practice to awakening. 


5. The belief that the gradual attainments described in these outlines 


occur in a single period of time.*” 


Let us look more closely at these misunderstandings: 


These five misunderstandings occur easily and many scholars are guilty of making 
these mistakes. One remarkable misunderstanding is that of Mr. Kalupahana, 
who claims that these two formulas refer to distinct ways of practice that branch 
off after a person has attained the fourth jhana. He says the second way of 
practice, from the base of infinite space to the extinction of perception and 
feeling, is equivalent to cetovimutti, while the first way of practice, ie. the 
threefold knowledge (or even the six abhififia), is equivalent to pafifia-vimutti. 
He then goes on to say these two ways of practice lead to afifia - enlightenment. 
(This is an example of misunderstanding #4, but also includes the first two 
misunderstandings.) See: David J. Kalupahana, ‘Causality: the Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism' (Honolulu: the University Press of Hawaii, 1975), pp. 181-2. 
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A. Evidence that it is not necessary to attain the recollection of past 
lives or the knowledge of the passing away and rebirth of beings in order 
to attain arahantship or realize Nibbana is clear: 


1. In some examples of the first outline there is no mention of the 
first two kinds of knowledge: a person attains the fourth jhana 
and directs the concentrated mind directly to the destruction of 
the taints.? These examples show that the two former kinds of 
knowledge are optional. 


2. In the Susima Sutta, the Buddha describes arahants liberated by 
wisdom (pafifiavimutta), who are not attached to the five aggregates 
and discern Dependent Origination, and yet are unable to perform 
psychic powers: they do not have the divine ear, telepathy, recol- 
lection of past lives, the divine eye (cutüpapata-fiána), nor do they 
dwell in ‘peaceful deliverances' (santa-vimokkha = formless attain- 
ments). They only possess the knowledge of the destruction of 
the taints; they do not possess the five mundane kinds of ‘supreme 
knowledge’ (abhififia) nor have they accessed the formless jhanas.? 


3. The attainment of the six abhififia (including the three vijja) 
depends on a certain degree of refined concentration. With suffi- 
cient concentration a person is able to direct the mind to generate 
a desired kind of abhirifia; it is not necessary to attain one kind of 
'supreme knowledge' before attaining another: 


That concentration has attained to full tranquillity and achieved 
mental unification... Then, to whatever mental state realizable 
by direct knowledge (abhifitiasacchikaraniya-dhamma) he directs 
his mind, he achieves the capacity of realizing that state by direct 
knowledge, whenever the necessary conditions obtain. 


5? A. III. 89, 93-4 (already referred to); M. III. 36-7; cf.: A. II. 151. 
94$. II. 120-27. 
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If he wishes: ‘May I wield the various kinds of psychic power... may I 
hear both kinds of sounds, the divine and the human ... may I under- 
stand the minds of other beings ... may I recollect my manifold past 
lives ... may I see beings passing away and being reborn ... may I in 
this very life enter and dwell in the taintless liberation of mind... 
he achieves the capacity of realizing that state by direct knowledge, 
whenever the necessary conditions obtain. (455] 


A. I. 254; A. III. 16-7, 25, 82-3; A. IV. 421; M. III. 97. 


The required level of concentration to reach these attainments is as 
follows: 


B. The concentration (samadhi) of the fourth jhana is the highest 
form of concentration. Even the concentration of the formless jhanas 
is classified as the concentration of the fourth jhana,® since the mental 
factors ofthe formless jhanas consist of the same two factors ofthe fourth 
jhàna: equanimity (upekkha) and one-pointedness (ekaggata).8° The con- 
centration of the fourth jhana is universally applicable: it can be used, for 
example, as a basis for insight, for ‘supreme knowledge’ (abhififia), or for 
the ‘attainment of extinction? There is, however, a special clause: the 
concentration of the formless jhanas is more refined and further from 
adverse conditions (paccanika-dhamma) than the concentration of the 
fourth jhàna.?? Even the different formless jhanas become progressively 
more refined.?? It is for this reason that those who attain arahantship 
after attaining the fourth jhana are classified as ‘liberated by wisdom’ 
(pafifiíavimutta), not as ‘liberated in both ways’ (ubhatobhaga-vimutta). To 
be classified as ‘liberated in both ways’ one must have previously attained 
one of the formless jhànas.? Therefore, there is a proviso to the com- 
mentarial statement that the fourth jhàna is used as a basis for other 


Dhs. 55-6; DA. II. 387, 514; VinT.: Catutthaparajikam, Vinitavatthuvannana. 

86E g.: Vism. 325, 338-9; VismT.: Aruppaniddesavannana, Pathamaruppavannana. 
"See: AA. II. 100. 

88DA, IT. 514; VinT.: Catutthaparajikam, Vinitavatthuvannana. 

See: Vism. 336-7; VinT.: Dutiyaparajikam, Dhaniyavatthuvannana. 


9E g.: M. I. 477-8; Pug. 72; DA. II. 514; DA. III. 889; MA. III. 188; PaficA. 190; see 
the reasons for this at: DA. II. 514 (all of these references have been previously 
referred to). 
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attainments: in some cases the concentration of ordinary fourth jhana is 
used, while in other cases the more refined concentration of fourth jhana 
(of the formless jhanas) is required. 


As mentioned earlier, literally speaking, persons ‘liberated by wisdom’ 
(pafifia-vimutta) have only attained the knowledge of the destruction of 
the taints; they have not attained other forms of knowledge (vijja or 
abhififia), nor have they attained the formless jhanas. Attainment of the 
(ubhatobhaga-vimutta), who has also attained formless jhana.?! This is the 
standard definition as found in the Pali Canon. 


The commentaries offer a more elaborate definition, which can be 
summarized as follows: at first, a person practises tranquillity meditation 
until attaining the fourth jhana; this is followed by the attainments of 
all eight jhanas. These attainments, however, must be a result of prac- 
tising the eight kasina meditations (excluding the meditations on light 
and space)? Having gained fluency in the eight attainments, the mind 
becomes receptive? At this point a person only needs to enter the 
fourth jhana, and then directs the mind to generate or apply one of the 
abhififid, according to his wishes.?^ {456} As preparation a person must 
access the eight attainments, but at the time of achieving a ‘supreme 
attainment’ (abhififia), accessing the fourth jhana is sufficient. Due to the 
previous cultivation of the eight jhanas, a person’s concentration in this 


?'Note that there are ubhatobhaga-vimutta who have not attained all three vijja or 
191; VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, Ahuneyyabhavadisiddhi- 
kathavannana. 


?'VismT.: Iddhividhaniddesavannana, Abhififiakathavannana explains that form- 
less jhana cannot be achieved by meditation on space. And although meditation 
on light is conducive to attaining the ‘divine eye’, in this context it is equivalent 
to meditation on the colour white (odata) and therefore does not need to be 
distinguished. In the commentaries, a person who attains the formless jhanas 
must attain fourth jhana as a result of meditating on one of nine kasina, excluding 
the meditation on space (see: Vism. 326). 


Vism. 370-5; VismT.: Iddhividhaniddesavannana, Dasa-iddhikathavannana. 


“E.g.: Vism. 382-5, 404-5, 410-11, 427-8; VismT.: Iddhividhaniddesavannana, Dasa- 
iddhikathavannana. 
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case will be more refined than the concentration of someone who has 
never attained a level higher than the fourth jhana. 


From the angle of this commentarial explanation, one can say that the 
fourth jhàna is a basis for ‘supreme knowledge’ (abhififia). This conforms 
to the statement that the mind possessing eight factors, by developing 
the concentration of the fourth jhàna to the degree of the formless 
attainments, is ‘suitable for application’; it is a basis, or ‘proximate cause’ 
(padatthana), for realizing any state that may be realized by direct know- 
ledge.” Exceptions to this rule are those who have a strong ‘previous 
connection' (pubba-yoga): those who have made effort and accumulated 
virtue in the past, for instance the Buddha, the 'silent' Buddhas (pacceka- 
buddha) and the chief disciples. They need not follow this procedure and 
become proficient in the formless jhanas; they simply need to be skilled 
in the fourth jhàna to achieve abhififia.”° 


The two passages above describing the Buddha's awakening are com- 
patible with this interpretation, even if they do not mention a 'previous 
connection’. In the first passage the Buddha accesses the fourth jhana and 
then directs the mind to realize the three vijja. Earlier in his life he had 
established a strong foundation in samatha and attained the eight jhanas 
while living with the teachers Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta." The 
second passage reveals that the Buddha developed proficiency in all levels 
of concentrative absorptions before his enlightenment. 


C. Passages describing the extinction of perception and feeling 
(safifiavedayita-nirodha) can easily lead inexperienced readers to the false 
conclusion that a person who has attained this state reaches arahantship 
while abiding in this attainment: 


?Vism. 376-8. The eight factors: the mind is: (1) concentrated; (2) purified; (3) 
bright; (4) unblemished; (5) rid of defilement; (6) malleable; (7) wieldy; and (8) 
steady; attained to imperturbability. [Trans.: see the above quotation describing 
the four jhanas followed by the threefold knowledge (vijja), under the first main 
outline for the way of practice in which tranquillity precedes insight.] 


?5Vism, 373-6; VismT.: Iddhividhaniddesavannanà, Abhififiakathavannana. 


E.g.: M. I. 163-6, 240. 
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By completely surmounting the base of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception he enters and abides in the extinction of perception 
and feeling; and having seen with wisdom, his taints are completely 
destroyed. 


A. IV. 437-8. 


This passage lists the sequence of practice and realization but does not 
include the circumstances or intermediate details. The reader should see 
this as a list of stages, not as the description of a single event. Compare it 
with a passage from the Pali Canon that provides more detail: 


By completely surmounting the base of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception a monk enters and abides in the extinction of per- 
ception and feeling. When a monk both attains to and emerges from 
that attainment, his mind becomes subtle and pliant; and with his 
mind subtle and pliant, immeasurable concentration has been well- 
developed by him. {457} 


With this immeasurable concentration that is well-developed, he 
directs his mind to whatever mental state is realizable by dir- 
ect knowledge, and he attains the ability to witness these states 
whenever the necessary conditions obtain. If he wishes: 'May I 
wield the various kinds of psychic power ... may I hear both kinds of 
sounds, the divine and the human ... may I in this very life enter and 
dwell in the taintless liberation of mind ... he achieves the capacity 
of realizing that state by direct knowledge, whenever the necessary 
conditions obtain. 


A. IV. 421; cf.: D. IL 71. 


In the second passage the 'entering upon the extinction of percep- 
tion and feeling' and the 'destruction of the taints' are separated. The 
attainment of safifiavedayita-nirodha is a supportive condition, bestowing 
a suitable level of concentration to the mind. Afterwards, 'by seeing 
with wisdom' a person dwells in the taintless liberation of mind. These 
passages corroborate the fact that the two earlier outlines (for the way of 
practice in which tranquillity precedes insight) have essentially the same 
meaning. 
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D. As can be seen from the previous three points addressing various 
misunderstandings, the two main outlines describe a single way of prac- 
tice from different angles. The first outline emphasizes the practice and 
highest realization that results from applying well-developed concentra- 
tion to accomplish ‘supreme knowledge’ and insight. The second outline 
describes intermediary stages of tranquillity meditation along with the 
true purpose of tranquillity: the final stage of insight. In this sense, the 
previous three points have already addressed the misunderstanding that 
the two formulas describe two distinct ways of practice. 


E. Points two and three have already touched upon the subject of time 
in reference to practice and realization. In the first outline, the Buddha’s 
gradual attainment of the three vijjà occurs in the three ‘watches’ of a 
single night. But in the case of other practitioners, the attainment of each 
vijja or each abhififía can happen either in quick succession or separated 
by months or years.?? 


The second outline describing the Buddha’s concentrative attainments 
clearly indicates that a period of time elapses between each attainment. 
Examples of the same outline describing the attainments of other prac- 
titioners, however, do not mention time, which can give the impression 
that these attainments occur during a single time period. In fact, there is 
no uniform period of time that these attainments occur - it will vary from 
person to person.” The two outlines merely describe the different levels 
of attainment - they do not necessarily define the time involved. {458} 


?*If one follows the outline described in the Visuddhimagga (pp. 385-428), the 
attainment of each stage takes a long time. Ven. Anuruddha attained arahantship 
long after attaining the ‘divine eye’ (see: A. I. 281-2; AA. I. 191). Ven. Mahanaga 
Thera attained arahantship sixty years after attaining psychic powers (Vism. 
634-5). 


? Once one has accessed a higher concentrative attainment one is able to enter 
previous (lower) attainments up to that higher attainment in a sequential, 
connected way. If one has attained the highest concentrative attainment one 
can enter all attainments, from beginning to end, successively: e.g. one enters 
first jhana, exits first jhana, enters second jhana, exits second jhana, enters third 
jhàna, etc. 
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There are passages in the scriptures that confirm this fact, for example 
the story of Ven. Sariputta in the Dighanakha Sutta. While the Buddha 
was giving a discourse on feeling (vedana) and other topics in the Boar's 
Cave on Mount Vulture Peak to the wanderer Dighanakha, Sariputta was 
standing behind the Buddha, fanning him. Reflecting on this Dhamma 
teaching, Sariputta realized arahantship. This occurred after Sariputta 
had been ordained for two weeks. Looking at this sutta in isolation, one 
may have the impression that Sariputta had not reached any attainments 
to add to his 'opening of the eye of Dhamma' (stream-entry) two weeks 
previous to this occasion; instead, at this moment, he realized complete 
awakening (arahantship). But by reading the Anupada Sutta one sees that 
during these two weeks Sariputta was developing insight in conjunction 
with jhanas (yuganaddha-samatha-vipassana - tranquillity and insight in 
unison) without interruption, from the first jhana to the extinction of 
perception and feeling. This reveals that he had realized the fruit of non- 


returning before listening to the Dighanakha Sutta.!?! 


One last question that should be addressed is: can arahants develop 
tranquillity meditation and increase concentrative attainments or 
psychic powers after being enlightened? Those who use insight as 
a vehicle (vipassana-yanika) have not previously attained jhana, but 
at the moment of path-realization concentration becomes firm and 
they access the first jhana. Afterwards, they can access the first jhana 
(‘fruit of attainment’ - phala-samapatti) in order ‘to abide in happiness 
in the present', whenever they wish. The question here is whether they 
can develop higher levels of jhana. The sub-commentaries claim they 
can. Their state of mind is conducive to refining and strengthening 
concentration. They probably develop samatha to promote a 'happy 
abiding in the present’ (ditthadhamma-sukhavihara). (See Note 8.14) 


10M, I. 497-8. 


WIM, III. 25; MA. IV. 91 concludes: Having developed tranquillity and insight in unison, 
Sariputta realized the fruit of non-returning and accessed the attainment of extinction 
(nirodha-samapatti); having emerged from this state, he realized arahantship. Ven. 
Sariputta was conversant with the attainment of extinction, which prepared 
his mind for the breakthrough in insight and the realization of arahantship; cf.: 
MA. III. 208. 
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NOTE 8.14: ABIDING 


CompT.: Vithimuttaparicchedavannana, Kammacatukkavannana men- 
tions a non-returner who was a bare-insight practitioner (sukkha- 
vipassaka), and who generated a concentrative attainment at the moment 
of death so as to be able to take birth in the ‘Pure Abodes' (suddhavasa). 


DA. III. 1007 defines ‘concentrative meditation for a happy abiding 
in the present’ (at D. III. 222-3) as both the ‘fruit of jhana attain- 
ment’ (phalasamapatti-jhana) and the jhanas that arahants subsequently 
develop. 


PaficA. 107 describes arahants who access consecutive levels of concen- 
trative attainment unattained by them before. 


A. I. 242-3 describes how at the moment of the ‘opening of the eye of 
Dhamma’ the noble disciple abandons the first three fetters (realizes 
stream-entry). Later, ‘the eye of Dhamma’ occurs again and both greed 
and ill-will are abandoned (realization of non-returning). This disciple 
then enters the first jhana. If he dies at such a time no fetters exist that 
would lead him back to this world. From one angle it appears in this 
sutta that the disciple attained first jhana after realizing non-returning, 
but from our earlier explanations one must interpret this as accessing a 
jhana previously attained. 


The same most likely holds true in regard to supernormal powers 
(abhififia). For two reasons, however, arahants do not spend a lot of 
effort trying to attain new powers: first, they do not seek special psychic 
powers for their own advantage, and second, the benefits to others are 
not enough to warrant the difficulty and time required to develop them, 
as described in the Visuddhimagga. (See Note 8.15) {459} Arahants are 
more likely to use the time and effort to teach others, which is called the 
‘miracle of teaching’ (anusdsani-patihariya) and which the Buddha praised 
as the greatest of all miracles.” This is superior to concerning oneself 
with mundane psychic powers, which are potentially harmful and lead 
ordinary people to be fascinated in a mysterious and obscure world that 
lies beyond their ability to understand and causes them to neglect more 
important activities. 


102See: D. I. 212-3; DA. II. 390. 
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NOTE 8.15: DIFFICULTY OF PSYCHIC POWERS 


Vism. 371-426 (especially 375-6) illustrates the difficulty of developing 
psychic powers (probably based on Ps. I. 111-15): 


Now the kasina preliminary work is difficult for a beginner and 
only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The arousing of 
the sign is difficult for one who has done the preliminary work 
and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. To extend the 
sign when it has arisen and to reach absorption is difficult and 
only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. To tame one's 
mind in the fourteen ways after reaching absorption is difficult 
and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. The 
application of supernormal power after training one's mind in 
this way is difficult and only one in a hundred or a thousand can 
do it. The rapid attainment of jhana after application is difficult 
and only one in a hundred or a thousand can do it. 


Normally, people seek protection in external conditions or divine 
powers, which opposes fundamental Buddhist principles. Arahants who 
do not wield mundane psychic powers still possess what the Buddha 
called a ‘noble power’ (ariya-iddhi): they are able to look at unendearing, 
repulsive people and things as endearing and not repulsive. Similarly, 
they can see attractive, alluring people and things as impermanent, condi- 
tioned, and unworthy of attachment. This is a greater power than walking 
on water, diving into the ground, or flying through the air, which the 
Buddha said are not ‘noble’, carry risks, and do not lead to liberation.!9? 


These mundane psychic powers are not the essence of Buddhism and 
they are not an indication of a person's value. One can find evidence 
of these powers before the time of the Buddha and in other traditions. 
They are only considered excellent when applied by one who is pure 
and fully awakened. For ordinary people they can be as dangerous as 
they are helpful. A fully awakened person or even someone attained to 
a lesser stage of awakening, who has moral conduct and perfect 'right- 
view' (samma-ditthi), is superior to someone possessing the five mundane 
powers but devoid ofthese virtues. Most ofthe Buddha's arahant disciples 
are ‘liberated by wisdom’ (pafifia-vimutta), without elevating to higher 


103p. TII. 112. 
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levels of concentrative attainment, and even many of the disciples ‘liber- 
ated both ways’ (ubhatobhaga-vimutta) did not generate the five mundane 
powers. {460} 


8.5 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INSIGHT PRACTICE 


The contemplation of conditioned phenomena giving rise to clear under- 
standing and to seeing things as they truly are is an essential ingredient to 
realizing path and fruit. Everyone who practises for the goal of Buddhism, 
whether they use tranquillity or insight as a vehicle, and regardless of 
which of the four modes of practice (tranquillity preceded by insight, 
etc.) they follow, must pass this stage of insight (vipassana) meditation. 
Someone who uses insight as a vehicle will practise in this way from the 
beginning, whereas someone using tranquillity as a vehicle will apply this 
meditation in the final stages. 


Drawing upon the previous section on tranquillity meditation, this 
contemplation is an extension of the earlier cited passage: By seeing with 
wisdom the taints are completely destroyed. In other words, it refers to ‘liber- 
ation by wisdom’ (pafifia-vimutti). There are many standard definitions 
in the Pali Canon to describe this path of insight. Before looking at 
these definitions, let us examine some passages describing the Buddha's 
enlightenment (which are also outlines of insight). This will reveal how a 


single event can be explained in many different ways: 


When my knowledge and vision of these Four Noble Truths as they 
really are in their three phases and twelve aspects was thoroughly 
purified in this way, then I claimed to have awakened to the unsur- 
passed perfect enlightenment in this world.... The knowledge and 
vision arose in me: ‘Unshakable is the liberation of my mind. This 
is my last birth. Now there is no more renewed existence.’ 


Vin. I. 11; S. V. 422-3. 
When I directly knew as they really are the gratification (assada), 


the danger (adinava) and the escape (nissarana) in the case of these 
five aggregates subject to clinging, then I claimed to have awakened 
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to the unsurpassed perfect enlightenment in this world... ‘Now 
there is no more renewed existence.’ 


S. III. 28. 


When I directly knew as they really are the gratification, the danger 
and the escape in the case of these six internal sense bases, then 
I claimed to have awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlighten- 
ment in this world... ‘Now there is no more renewed existence.’ 
{461} 


S. IV. 7-8. 


When I directly knew as they really are the origin and the passing 
away, the gratification, the danger and the escape in the case of 
these five spiritual faculties (i.e. faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 
centration and wisdom), then I claimed to have awakened to the 
unsurpassed perfect enlightenment in this world.... 'Now there is 


no more renewed existence.' 


S. V. 204. 


When I directly knew as they really are the origin and the passing 
away, the gratification, the danger and the escape in the case of 
these six sense faculties (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind), 
thenI claimed to have awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlight- 
enment in this world.... ‘Now there is no more renewed existence.’ 


S. V. 206. 


Monks, concentration by mindfulness of breathing, when 
developed and cultivated, is of great fruit and benefit... I too, 
monks, before my enlightenment, while I was still a bodhisatta, 
not yet fully enlightened, frequently dwelt in this abiding. While 
I frequently dwelt in this abiding, neither my body nor my eyes 
became fatigued and my mind, by not clinging, was liberated from 
the taints. 


S. V. 316-17. 


‘Feeling (vedana) is this way.’ Thus, monks, in regard to things 


unheard before, there arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, true 
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knowledge, and light... ‘This is the origin of feeling’... ‘This is the 
way leading to the origination of feeling’... ‘This is the cessation 
of feeling’... ‘This is the way leading to the cessation of feeling’... 
‘This is the gratification in feeling"... ‘This is the danger in feeling’... 
‘This is the escape from feeling’: thus monks ... there arose in me 
vision, knowledge, wisdom, true knowledge, and light. 


S. IV. 233-4, 


‘This is the contemplation of the body in the body (kaye kayanu- 
passana).’ Thus, monks, in regard to things unheard before, there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, true knowledge, and light... 
‘That contemplation of the body in the body is to be developed’... 
‘That contemplation of the body in the body has been developed’... 
‘This is the contemplation of feelings in feelings’... ‘This is the 
contemplation of mind in mind'... ‘This is the contemplation of 
phenomena (dhamma) in phenomena’.... ‘That contemplation of 
phenomena in phenomena has been developed’: thus monks ... 
light. 


S. V. 178-9. 


"This is the basis for spiritual power (iddhi-pada) of enthusiasm.' 
Thus, monks, in regard to things unheard before, there arose in 
me vision, knowledge, wisdom, true knowledge, and light.... 'That 
basis for spiritual power of enthusiasm is to be developed'.... ‘That 
basis for spiritual power of enthusiasm has been developed’.... ‘This 
is the basis for spiritual power of energy'.... ‘This is the basis for 
spiritual power of dedicated application of mind (citta)’.... ‘This is 
the basis for spiritual power of investigation’... There arose in me 
vision, knowledge, wisdom, true knowledge, and light.’ {462} 


S. V. 258. 


10'These are the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. 


V5Fach sentence in this passage contains the phrase ‘volitional formations of 


striving’ in conjunction with each spiritual basis in question, e.g.: ‘This is the 
basis for spiritual power that possesses concentration due to desire and volitional 
formations of striving.’ 
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Monks, before my enlightenment, while I was still a bodhisatta, 
not yet fully enlightened, it occurred to me: ‘Alas, this world has 
fallen into trouble, in that it is born, ages, and dies, it passes away 
and is reborn, yet it does not understand the escape from this 
suffering [headed by] aging-and-death. When now will an escape 
be discerned from this suffering [headed by] aging-and-death?’ 


Then, monks, it occurred to me: ‘When what exists does aging- 
and-death come to be? By what is aging-and-death conditioned?’ 
Then, monks, through careful attention, there took place in me a 
breakthrough by wisdom: ‘When there is birth, aging-and-death 
comes to be; aging-and-death has birth as its condition..." 


"When what exists does birth come to be? ... does becoming come 
to be? .. does clinging come to be? ... does craving come to be? 
... does feeling come to be? ... does contact come to be? ... do 
the six sense bases come to be? ... does mind-and-body come to 
be? .. Then, monks, the question occurred to me: ‘When what 
exists does consciousness come to be? By what is consciousness 
conditioned?’ Then monks, through careful attention, there took 
place in me a breakthrough by wisdom: ‘When there is mind-and- 
body, consciousness comes to be; consciousness has mind-and-body 
as its condition.’ 


Then, monks, it occurred to me: 'This consciousness turns back; it 
does not go further than mind-and-body. It isto this extent that one 
may be born and age and die, pass away and be reborn, that is, when 
there is consciousness with mind-and-body as its condition and 
mind-and-body with consciousness as its condition. With mind- 
and-body as condition, the six sense bases; with the six sense bases 
as condition, contact... Such is the origin of this whole mass of 
suffering.’ 


‘Origination, origination’ - thus, monks, in regard to things unheard 
before there arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, true know- 


ledge, and light. 
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Then, monks, it occurred to me: ‘When what does not exist does 
aging-and-death not come to be? With the cessation of what 
does the cessation of aging-and-death come about?’ Then, monks, 
through careful attention, there took place in me a breakthrough by 
wisdom: ‘When there is no birth, aging-and-death does not come 
to be; with the cessation of birth comes cessation of aging-and- 
death...’ 


‘When what does not exist does birth not come to be? ... does 
becoming not come to be? ... does clinging not come to be? ... 
does craving not come to be? ... does feeling not come to be? ... 
does contact not come to be? ... do the six sense bases not come 
to be? ... does mind-and-body not come to be? ... Then, monks, it 
occurred to me: ‘When what exists does consciousness not come to 
be? With the cessation of what does the cessation of consciousness 
come about?’ Then monks, through careful attention, there took 
place in me a breakthrough by wisdom: ‘When there is no mind- 
and-body, consciousness does not come to be; with the cessation of 
mind-and-body comes cessation of consciousness.’ 


Then, monks, it occurred to me: ‘I have discovered this path to 
enlightenment, that is, with the cessation of mind-and-body comes 
cessation of consciousness; with the cessation of consciousness 
comes cessation of mind-and-body; with the cessation of mind-and- 
body, cessation of the six sense bases; with the cessation of the six 
sense bases, cessation of contact... Such is the cessation of this 
whole mass of suffering. 


'Cessation, cessation' - thus, monks, in regard to things unheard 
before there arose in me vision, knowledge, wisdom, true know- 


ledge, and light. 


So too, monks, I saw the ancient path, the ancient road travelled 
by the Perfectly Enlightened Ones of the past... It is just this Noble 
Eightfold Path; that is, right view, right intention ... right concen- 
tration. I followed that path and by doing so I have directly known 
aging-and-death, its origin, its cessation, and the way leading to 
its cessation. I have directly known birth ... becoming ... clinging 
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... craving ... feeling ... contact ... the six sense bases ... mind-and- 
body ... consciousness ... volitional formations, their origin, their 
cessation, and the way leading to their cessation. {463} Having 
directly known them, I have explained them to the bhikkhus, the 
bhikkhunis, the male lay followers, and the female lay followers. 
This holy life, monks, has become successful and prosperous, pop- 
ular, widespread, firmly established, well-proclaimed among devas 
and humans.’ 


S. II. 104-107. 


There are many standard definitions for the realization of arahant- 
ship through insight by the Buddha's disciples. Some are similar to the 
passages presented above of the Buddha's enlightenment while others 
vary, but essentially they are the same: phenomena (most often the five 
aggregates or the twelve sense spheres) are divided into different parts 
and their true nature is examined according to the three characteristics: 
impermanence, dukkha and not-self. Many passages focus on the belief in 
self and emphasize the characteristic of not-self. Some passages trace the 
relationship between conditions in the context of Dependent Origination. 
From the angle of Dhamma practice, these passages all refer to one or 
more of the groups found in the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment 
(bodhipakkhiya-dhamma).'?" The outlines explaining particular ways of 
contemplation can be extremely helpful for insight practice if one can 
capture their meaning and not get confused by the technical language. 
Below are some examples of these outlines; the commentaries say the 
Buddha gave these teachings on different occasions depending on the 


disposition of the listener. ?? 


V5Beeinning section also found at S. II. 10; on the difference between the Buddha 
and pafifid-vimutta see: S. III. 66. 

1°’The thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya-dhamma: four foundations of mindfulness, four 
right efforts, four paths to success, four spiritual faculties, four spiritual powers, 
seven factors of enlightenment, and the Eightfold Path. 


108See: SA. II. 262. 
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A. CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE FIVE AGGREGATES 


Monks, form is impermanent, feeling is impermanent, perception is 
impermanent, volitional formations are impermanent, conscious- 
ness is impermanent. Seeing thus, monks, the instructed noble 
disciple experiences disenchantment towards form... feeling ... per- 
ception ... volitional formations ... consciousness. Experiencing dis- 
enchantment, he becomes dispassionate. Through dispassion [his 
mind] is liberated. When it is liberated there comes the knowledge: 
‘It is liberated.’ He understands: ‘Destroyed is birth, the holy life has 
been lived, what had to be done has been done, there is no more for 
this state of being.’ 


Monks, form is subject to stress (dukkha).... Feeling.... Perception... 
Volitional formations.... Consciousness is subject to stress.... Seeing 
thus, the instructed noble disciple experiences disenchantment... 


Monks, form is not-self (anatta)... Feeling... Perception... Voli- 
tional formations... Consciousness is not-self... Seeing thus, the 


instructed noble disciple experiences disenchantment.'?? 


E.g.: S. III. 21. 


The contemplation in this passage on the three characteristics is some- 
times changed to similar contemplations, for example: ‘Form is Mara’,'"° 
‘feelings are hot embers’, ‘form is subject to arising and cessation’, etc.!!! 


{464} 


Monks, form ... feeling .. perception ... volitional formations ... 
consciousness is impermanent. What is impermanent is subject to 
stress (dukkha). What is subject to stress is not-self. What is not-self 
should be seen as it really is with correct wisdom thus: ‘This is not 


10° An alternative translation for ‘disenchantment’ (nibbida) is ‘disengagement’; an 
alternative translation for ‘dispassionate’ (virdga) is 'disentangled'. 


"°Trans.: here, Mara is used to mean ‘death’ or ‘deadly’, in the sense of preventing 
people from reaching a higher goal. 


!!!See: S. IIL. 71, 177, 195-8. 
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mine, this I am not, this is not my self.’ Seeing thus the instructed 
noble disciple experiences disenchantment. 


S. III. 22, 82-3. 


Monks, the body is not-self. If the body were self it would not lead 
to affliction, and it would be possible to have it of the body: 'May 
my body be this way; may it not be that way.' But because the body 
is not-self, the body leads to affliction, and it is not possible to have 
it of the body: ‘May my body be this way; may it not be that way.’ 


Feeling is not-self ... Perception is not-self ... Volitional formations 
are not-self ... Consciousness is not-self. For if consciousness were 
self it would not lead to affliction, and it would be possible to have 
it of consciousness: ‘May my consciousness be this way; may it not 
be that way.’ But because consciousness is not-self, consciousness 
leads to affliction, and it is not possible to have it of consciousness: 
‘May my consciousness be this way; may it not be that way.’ 


"What do you think, monks, is the body permanent or imperma- 


nent?’ 
‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ 


‘Is that which is impermanent stressful (dukkha) or easeful 
(sukha)? 


‘Stressful, venerable sir.’ 


‘Is what is impermanent, stressful, and of the nature to change fit 


n2» 


to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self? 
‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘What do you think, monks, are feelings permanent or imperma- 
nent?’ ... ‘is perception permanent or impermanent?’ ... ‘are voli- 
tional formations permanent or impermanent?' ... ‘is consciousness 
permanent or impermanent?’ 


‘Impermanent, venerable sir....’ 
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‘Is what is impermanent, stressful, and of the nature to change fit 


n2» 


to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self? 
‘No, venerable sir.’ 


"Therefore, monks, you should see any kind of physical form ... feel- 
ing ... perception ... volitional formation ... consciousness whatso- 
ever, whether past, future, or present, internal or external, coarse 
or subtle, inferior or superior, far or near, as it actually is with 
proper wisdom thus: "This is not mine, this is not I, this is not 
my sel£" Seeing thus the instructed noble disciple experiences 
disenchantment.' 


S. III. 66-8. 


Whatever kind of form ... feeling ... perception ... volitional form- 
ation ... consciousness there is, whether past, future, or present, 
internal or external, coarse or subtle, inferior or superior, far or 
near: a bhikkhu inspects it, ponders it, and carefully investigates 
it, and it would appear to him to be void, hollow, insubstantial. For 
what substantiality could there be in form ... feeling ... perception 
... volitional formation ... consciousness? 


S. III. 140-42. 


Monks, a monk sees as impermanent form ... feeling ... perception 
... volitional formations ... consciousness which is actually imper- 
manent: that is his right view. Seeing rightly, he experiences 
dispassion. With the destruction of delight comes the destruction 
of lust; with the destruction of lust comes the destruction of delight. 
With the destruction of delight and lust the mind is liberated and is 
said to be well liberated. 


S. III, 51. 


Monks, attend carefully to form. Recognize the impermanence of 
form as it really is. When a monk attends carefully to form and 
recognizes the impermanence of form as it really is, he experiences 
dispassion towards form. With the destruction of delight comes 
the destruction of lust; with the destruction of lust comes the 
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destruction of delight ... the mind is liberated and is said to be well 
liberated. 


Monks, attend carefully to feeling ... perception ... volitional forma- 
tions ... consciousness. {465} 


S. III, 52. 


B. CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE SENSE SPHERES 


Monks, the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind is imper- 
manent. Seeing thus, the instructed noble disciple experiences 
dispassion... The eye .. ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind is 
subject to stress... The eye .. ear .. nose .. tongue ... body ... 
mind is not-self... Forms ... sounds ... odours ... tastes ... tactile 
objects ... mental phenomena are impermanent ... subject to stress 
... not-self. Seeing thus, the instructed noble disciple experiences 
disenchantment. 


S. IV. 155-6. 


The contemplation in this passage on the three characteristics is 
sometimes changed to similar contemplations, for example: ‘The eye is 
obscured’, ‘the eye is burning’, and ‘the eye is subject to destruction'.!'? 
Monks, the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind is imperma- 
nent. What is impermanent is subject to stress. What is subject 
to stress is not-self. What is not-self should be seen as it really is 
with correct wisdom thus: ‘This is not mine, this I am not, this is 
not my self.’ Seeing thus the instructed noble disciple experiences 
disenchantment.... 


Monks, forms ... sounds ... odours ... tastes ... tangibles ... mental 
phenomena are impermanent. What is impermanent is subject to 
stress. What is subject to stress is not-self. What is not-self should 
be seen as it really is with correct wisdom thus: ‘This is not mine, 


See: S, IV. 19-21, 26-9. 
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this I am not, this is not my self.’ Seeing thus the instructed noble 
disciple experiences disenchantment.’ 


S. IV. 1-3. 


‘What do you think, monks, is the body permanent or imperma- 
nent?’ 


‘Impermanent, venerable sir.’ 
‘Is that which is impermanent stressful or easeful?' 
‘Stressful, venerable sir.’ 


‘Is what is impermanent, stressful, and of the nature to change fit 


n2» 


to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self? 
‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘What do you think, monks, is the ear ... nose ... tongue ... body 
. mind .. eye-consciousness ... ear consciousness ... mind con- 
sciousness ... eye-contact ... mind-contact ... whatever feeling arises 
with eye-contact as condition ... whatever feeling arises with mind- 
contact as condition - whether pleasant or painful or neither- 


painful-nor-pleasant!'^ - permanent or impermanent?' 
‘Impermanent, venerable sir’... 


‘Is what is impermanent, stressful, and of the nature to change fit 


n» 


to be regarded thus: "This is mine, this is I, this is my self? 
‘No, venerable sir’... 


‘Seeing thus the instructed noble disciple experiences disenchant- 


ment.’ 


S. IV. 48. 


"This passage can be found with slight variation in many locations; see: S. IV. 151-5. 


At S. IV. 170 the contemplation is extended to cover the six kinds of consciousness 
(vififiana), the six contacts (phassa), and the three kinds of feeling (vedana) - 
pleasurable, painful and neutral. 


™4Tn the instruction to Ven. R&ahula, the section: ‘Whatever feeling arises with eye- 


contact as condition ... whether pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant’ 
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Monks, the eye is impermanent. The cause and condition for the 
arising of the eye is also impermanent. As the eye has originated 
from what is impermanent, how could it be permanent?.... {466} 


The eye is subject to stress. The cause and condition for the arising 
of the eye is also stressful. As the eye has originated from what is 
stressful, how could it be easeful?.... 


The eye is not-self. The cause and condition for the arising of the 
eye is also not-self. As the eye has originated from what is not-self, 
how could it be self? 


Seeing thus the instructed noble disciple experiences disenchant- 
ment. (The same for the remaining five sense bases and the six 
sense objects.) 


S. IV. 129-32. 


Monks, a monk sees as impermanent the eye ... ear ... nose ... 
mind ... sights ... sounds ... mental phenomena which are actually 
impermanent: that is his right view. Seeing rightly, he experiences 
dispassion. With the destruction of delight comes the destruction 
of lust ... the mind is liberated and is said to be well liberated. 


S. IV. 142. 


Monks, attend carefully to the eye. Recognize the impermanence 
of the eye as it really is. When a monk attends carefully to the 
eye and recognizes the impermanence of the eye as it really is, he 
experiences dispassion towards the eye. With the destruction of 
delight comes the destruction of lust ... the mind is liberated and is 
said to be well liberated. 


Monks, attend carefully to the ear ... nose ... mind... sights ... sounds 
.. mental phenomena. 


S. IV. 142-3. 


is changed to: Anything included in feeling, perception, volitional formations, and 
consciousness arisen with eye-contact as condition (S. IV. 106-107). 


"Slight variations of this passage are found at: S. IV. 24-5, 34, 43, 44-5, 54-5, 63-4, 
135. 
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A certain bhikkhu approached the Blessed One ... and said to him: 
‘Venerable Sir, is there one thing through the abandoning of which 
ignorance is abandoned by a bhikkhu and true knowledge arises?’ 


[The Buddha replied]: ‘When a bhikkhu knows and sees the eye ... 
forms ... the ear ... sounds ... the mind ... mental objects ... mind 
consciousness ... mind-contact ... whatever feeling arises with mind- 
contact as condition - whether pleasant or pain-ful or neutral - as 
impermanent, ignorance is abandoned by him and true knowledge 


arises,’11¢ 


S. IV. 49-50. 


A certain bhikkhu approached the Blessed One .. [The Buddha 
replied]: ‘Here, bhikkhu, a bhikkhu has heard,!? "Nothing is worth 
adhering to."!? The concept “nothing is worth adhering to” is 
[merely] his acquired knowledge. He studies (abhififia - ‘directly 
knows’; ‘pays attention to’) everything; having studied everything, 
he fully understands (parififia) everything. Having fully under- 
stood everything, he sees all signs differently.!? He sees the eye 
differently, he sees forms differently ... whatever feeling arises with 
eye-contact as condition ... that too he sees differently. When a 
bhikkhu knows and sees thus, ignorance is abandoned by him and 
true knowledge arises.’ (Same for the remaining sense spheres, the 
six kinds of consciousness, the six contacts, and the three kinds of 
feeling.) {467} 


S. IV. 50. 


"Slight variations are found at: S. IV. 30-32. 
1 Suta: ‘heard’, ‘studied’. 
"8 Sabbe dhammd nālam abhinivesaya. 


"°Nimitta: ‘signs’; discernible features of things. He sees things differently from 
when he was still subject to attachment. 


experience; parififíà: comprehensive knowledge; knowing the true nature of 
something; knowing the qualities and features of something. 
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C. GENERAL INQUIRY 


‘Bhikkhus, when what exists, by clinging to what, do pleasure and 
pain arise internally?.... When there is form, bhikkhus, by clinging 
to form, pleasure and pain arise internally. When there is feeling ... 
perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness, by clinging to 
consciousness, pleasure and pain arise internally. 


‘What do you think, monks, is form (feeling, etc.) permanent or 
impermanent?' 


‘Impermanent, venerable sir’... 
‘Is that which is impermanent stressful or easeful?' 
‘Stressful, venerable sir.’ 


‘But without clinging to what is impermanent, stressful, and subject 
to change, could pleasure and pain arise internally?’ 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Seeing thus, the instructed noble disciple experiences disenchant- 
ment.’ 


S. III. 180-81. 


There are many variations to this passage above, indicating that self- 
identity, personality view (sakkaya-ditthi), and other wrong views (miccha- 
ditthi) stem from attaching to and misunderstanding the five aggre- 
gates.” 


Bhikkhus, this Dhamma has been taught by me discriminately. The 
Four Foundations of Mindfulness have been taught by me discrim- 
inately. The Four Right Efforts ... the Four Bases for Success ... the 
Five Spiritual Faculties ... the Five Powers ... the Seven Factors of 
Enlightenment ... the Noble Eightfold Path has been taught by me 
discriminately. Bhikkhus, in regard to the Dhamma that has been 
thus taught by me discriminately, a reflection arose in the mind of 


121 II. 181-7. 
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a certain bhikkhu thus: ‘How should one know, how should one see, 
for the immediate destruction of the taints to occur?'.... 


Here, bhikkhus, the uninstructed worldling ... regards form (feeling, 
perception, etc.) as self. That regarding, bhikkhus, is a formation. 
That formation - what is its source, what is its origin, from what is it 
born and produced? When the uninstructed worldling is contacted 
by a feeling born of ignorance-contact, craving arises: thence that 
formation is born. 


Thus, bhikkhus, that formation is impermanent, conditioned, 
dependently arisen; that craving ... feeling ... contact ... that ignor- 
ance is impermanent, conditioned, dependently arisen. When one 
knows and see thus, bhikkhus, the immediate destruction of the 
taints occurs. 


S. III. 96-7. 


Bhikkhus, while a bhikkhu dwells mindful and clearly comprehend- 
ing,'? diligent, ardent, and resolute, if there arises in him a pleas- 
ant feeling, he understands thus: "There has arisen in me a pleasant 
feeling. Now that is dependent, not independent. Dependent 
on what? Dependent on this very body. But this body is imper- 
manent, conditioned, dependently arisen. So when the pleasant 
feeling has arisen in dependence on a body that is impermanent, 
conditioned, dependently arisen, how could it be permanent?' He 
dwells contemplating impermanence in the body and in pleasant 
feeling, he dwells contemplating vanishing, contemplating fading 
away, contemplating cessation, contemplating relinquishment. As 
he dwells thus, the underlying tendency to lust in regard to the 
body and in regard to pleasant feeling is abandoned by him.... {468} 


While a bhikkhu dwells mindful ... if there arises in him a painful 
feeling, he understands... The underlying tendency to aversion in 
regard to the body and in regard to painful feeling is abandoned by 
him. 


While a bhikkhu dwells mindful ... if there arises in him a neither- 
painful-nor-pleasant feeling, he understands... The underlying 
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tendency to ignorance in regard to the body and in regard to 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling is abandoned by him. 


S. IV. 211-12. 


D. ALL-ENCOMPASSING CONTEMPLATIONS 


The Venerable Mahakotthita approached the Venerable Sariputta 
and said to him: ‘Friend Sariputta, what are the things that a 
virtuous bhikkhu should carefully attend to?’ 


‘Friend Kotthita, a virtuous bhikkhu should carefully attend to the 
five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent, as subject to 
stress, as a disease, as a tumour, as a dart, as misery, as an affliction, 
as alien, as disintegrating, as empty, as not-self.... When, friend, a 
virtuous bhikkhu carefully attends to these five aggregates subject 
to clinging, it is possible that he may realize the fruit of stream- 
entry.’ 


‘But, friend Sariputta, what are the things that a bhikkhu who is a 
stream-enterer should carefully attend to?' 


‘Friend Kotthita, a bhikkhu who is a stream-enterer should carefully 
attend to these five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent 
.. as not-self. When, friend, a bhikkhu who is a stream-enterer 
carefully attends thus to these five aggregates subject to clinging, 
it is possible that he may realize the fruit of once-returning.’ 


‘But, friend Sariputta, what are the things that a bhikkhu who is a 
once-returner should carefully attend to?' 


‘Friend Kotthita, a bhikkhu who is a once returner should carefully 
attend to these five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent 
.. as not-self. When, friend, a bhikkhu who is a once-returner 
carefully attends thus to these five aggregates subject to clinging, 
it is possible that he may realize the fruit of non-returning.' 


There are many variations to the phrase: regards form (feeling, perception, etc.) as 
self (see: S. III. 97-9). 


One practises the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. 
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‘But, friend Sariputta, what are the things that a bhikkhu who is a 
non-returner should carefully attend to?' 


‘Friend Kotthita, a bhikkhu who is a non-returner should carefully 
attend to these five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent 
. as not-self. When, friend, a bhikkhu who is a non-returner 
carefully attends thus to these five aggregates subject to clinging, 
it is possible that he may realize the fruit of arahantship.' 


‘But, friend Sariputta, what are the things that a bhikkhu who is an 
arahant should carefully attend to?' 


'Friend Kotthita, a bhikkhu who is an arahant should carefully 
attend to these five aggregates subject to clinging as impermanent 
.. as not-self. For the arahant, friend, there is nothing further 
that has to be done and no repetition of what he has already done. 
However, when these things are developed and cultivated, they lead 
to a pleasant dwelling in this very life and to mindfulness and clear 
comprehension."?^ {469} 


S. III. 167-9. 


The following sutta (S. III. 169) is similar but changes the term ‘virtuous bhikkhu' 


to *well-instructed bhikkhu'. S. V. 298-9 states that both a trainee (sekha) and 
one beyond training (asekha) should ‘enter and dwell in’ the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness. The four jhànas are usually developed by 'trainees' (and those 
lower than trainees), but can also be used by arahants for a 'pleasant dwelling in 
this life' and for mindfulness and clear comprehension (e.g.: M. III. 4; D. III. 222-3; 
A. IL 44-5; A. III. 323). Mindfulness of the body is similarly used for a ‘pleasant 
dwelling in this life' (see: A. I. 43). 
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8.6 SYSTEMATIC OUTLINES OF MEDITATION PRACTICE 


The Buddha’s teachings on ways to realize Nibbana usually include the 
contemplations of phenomena as presented earlier in this chapter. When 
these teachings are presented systematically, then the stages of practice 
are usually presented in a broad, general sense. The most detailed and 
frequent systematic teaching outlines the ‘holy life’ or way of practice ofa 
bhikkhu from the time of ordination up to the cessation of the taints.’” A 
similar teaching given occasionally by the Buddha and his disciples is that 
of the fifteen ways of practice (carana) and the three kinds of knowledge 
(vijja).75 Alternatively, one finds a group of gradual attainments, for 
example the seven purifications?” or the nine purifications.’ We can 
assume that the reason these teachings are presented in a general way is 
that the specific details of practice were transmitted through direct appli- 
cation, according to the methods particular teachers used to train their 
students. Minor details would have differed among different teachers. 
These styles of practice would have been passed down until the time of 
the commentators, who compiled and recorded some of them. The most 
prominent of these later texts is the Visuddhimagga. 


The Visuddhimagga presents a gradual course of practice, both in 
regard to external activities as well as to the development of wisdom. In 
terms of wisdom, it outlines the stages of higher knowledge (fina). Its 
general framework follows the teaching on the three 'trainings' (sikkha) 
and then expands these in terms ofthe seven purifications (visuddhi). The 
gradual development of insight (vipassand-fidna) found in the Visuddhi- 
magga is an expansion from material found in the Patisambhidamagga.'? 
Below is a summary of the systematic teaching found in the Visuddhi- 
magga.” 


This teaching is found dispersed throughout the scriptures (e.g.: D. I. 62-84; A. V. 
203; Pug. 56-7). 


1D, T, 100; M. I. 354; Nd. II. 47. 

127M. I. 149-50. 

128D, TIT, 288. 

12Ps, I. 1-2, 50, 75-6. 

P?visuddhimagga: the Path of Purification (710 pages). 
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First, let us look at the meaning of some important terms: 


Visuddhi: purity; gradual purification; qualities that purify beings, 
enabling a perfection of the threefold training and leading to 
the realization of Nibbana. There are seven stages, to be discussed 
below. 


Parififià: comprehensive knowledge, of which there are three kinds:?! 


1. Nata-parififia: familiarity; recognition; knowledge of specific attrib- 
utes. For example, one knows ‘sensation’ (vedana) and knows that it 
has the quality of ‘feeling’ sense impressions; one knows perception 
(safifia) and knows that perception has the function of designation. 
One knows ‘what things are’. {476} 


by knowing the universal characteristics of things: that they follow 
natural laws and are characterized by impermanence, stress, and 
nonself. For example, one knows that feeling and perception are 
unstable, of the nature to change, and not-self. One knows ‘how 
things are’. 


3. Pahana-parinna: abandonment; knowledge that leads to letting go 
of attachment, to freedom, and to an absence of infatuation. One 
knows how to respond to and behave in relation to things. For 
example, knowing that things are impermanent, one abandons the 


perception of permanence (nicca-safifia). One knows ‘how to act’. 


Vipassand-nana: insight knowledge; knowledge that gives rise to insight; 
knowledge that leads to a thorough understanding of phenomena 
and to the end of suffering. It is divided into nine kinds (see below). 


The different kinds of knowledge (fiana) below that are followed by 
numbers in parentheses are part of the more recently formed group 


BIN, I. 52; Vism. 606-607. 
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of sixteen kinds of knowledge (solasa-fiana). They are used to verify a 
person's level of attainment. ?? 


PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICE ACCORDING TO THE VISUDDHIMAGGA 


1. Training in Higher Morality (adhisila-sikkha) 


1. Purification of morality (sila-visuddhi): good conduct; right liveli- 
hood; ethical conduct appropriate to one's social standing. The 
Visuddhimagga focuses primarily on the four moral standards for 
purity (parisuddhi-sila) for bhikkhus: 


A. Patimokkhasarvara-sila: restraint and strict adherence in rela- 
tion to the monastic code of discipline. 


Indriyasamvara-sila: restraint of the sense faculties; caution 
while receiving sense impressions in order to prevent unskil- 
ful mental states from possessing the mind. 
Ajivaparisuddhi-sila: right livelihood. 

Paccayasannissita-sila: pure conduct in regard to the four 
requisites of life; using these requisites with wise reflection, 
not with greed.’ 


Apart from keeping moral precepts, it is recommended to undertake, 
as is suitable to one’s personal disposition, some of the thirteen austere 
practices (dhutanga), which were permitted by the Buddha, in order to 
increase contentment, effort, and seclusion, to eliminate defilements, to 
purify one's moral conduct, to complement and fulfil one's other religious 
observances, and to support one's overall spiritual practice. 


™Of these sixteen, only path-knowledge and fruit-knowledge are transcendent 
forms of knowledge; the remaining fourteen are mundane. Note that the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha adds ‘investigative knowledge’ (sammasana-fiana) (43) 
to the list of insight-knowledge (vipassana-fiana), resulting in a group of ten; see: 
Comp.: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Vipassanakammatthanam, Visuddhibhedo. 


35? also known as paccayapatisevana-sila. 
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2. Training in Higher Mind (adhicitta-sikkha; concentration) 


2. Purification of mind (citta-visuddhi): to develop the quality and 
ability of the mind until there is adequate concentration to act as a 
basis for insight. The Visuddhimagga says this extends from access 
concentration (upacára-samadhi) up to attainment concentration 
of the eight jhanas. It presents ways of developing concentration 
up to the attainment of the five mundane supernormal powers 
(abhififia). (477) 


Ax 


3. Training in Higher Wisdom (adhipafífia-sikkha) 


A. Knowledge of Conditions (fiata-parififia) 


Recognition of the Noble Truth of Suffering: 


3. Purification of views (ditthi-visuddhi): knowledge of the true nature 
of the body and mind which removes the misapprehension of self- 
view. This level of purification is also called the 'definitive know- 
ledge of mind and body’ (nàmarüpapariccheda-fiana) (1).?^ Here, 
one knows that all existing things fall under the category of either 
mind (nàma) or matter (rüpa; ‘body’), and one is able to distinguish 
through one's own experience what is mind and what is matter. For 
example, when seeing an object one knows that the sense base of 
the eye, the light, the visual form, and the colour are aspects of 
materiality, while the eye-consciousness or the act of seeing is an 
aspect of mentality. 


Recognition of the Noble truth of the Origin of Suffering: 


4. Purification of knowledge leading to the end of doubt 
(kankhavitarana-visuddhi): one accurately knows the conditionality 
of mind and body in line with Dependent Origination, the law of 


It is also called sarkhára-pariccheda and namarüpa-avatthàna. 
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kamma, the process of cognition, the three ‘cycles’ (vatta), "> 


or any 
other perspective revealing that all conditioned things originate 
from conditioning factors and are interdependent. This knowledge 
brings to an end doubt about the three periods of time: the past, 
the present, and the future. It is also called the ‘knowledge of 
conditioning factors of mind and body’ (namarüpapaccayapariggaha- 
fiana) (2).°° The commentaries refer to someone with this 
knowledge as a ‘little stream-enterer' (cüla-sotapanna): his or her 
destiny is assured as one progressing in the Buddha’s teaching. 


B. Thorough Knowledge of the Three Characteristics (tirana-parififia) 


Recognition of the Noble Truth of the Path: 


5. Purification of knowledge regarding Path and  not-path 
(maggàámaggafiánadassana-visuddhi): the investigation of material 
and immaterial phenomena (nàma-rüpa) in light of the Three 
Characteristics. For example, one reflects on the nature of form 
as being impermanent (anicca), subject to stress (dukkha), and 
nonself (anatta), and then reflects in a similar manner on the four 
immaterial aggregates: feeling, perception, volitional formations, 
and consciousness. This investigation extends to all groups of 
phenomena, for example the twelve sense spheres (ayatana), the 
twelve factors of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada), the 
three realms (bhava), the four jhanas, the four unbounded states 
(appamafifia), and the eight concentrative attainments (samapatti), 
all of which fall under the category of the five aggregates, until one 
discerns the arising and passing away of conditioned phenomena. 
This investigation gives rise to ‘incipient’ insight (taruna-vipassana). 
At this point the ten 'defilements of in-sight’ (vipassanüpakilesa) 
may also arise, causing a person to believe falsely that he is 
enlightened or leading a person to attach to these mental qualities. 
This misunderstanding results in misdirected practice. If one 


P5The three vatta: (1) round of defilements (kilesa-vatta); (2) round of kamma 
(kamma-vatta); (3) round of results (vipaka-vatta) - Vism. 581. 


P6Tt is also known as dhammatthiti-fiana, yathabhüta-fíána and sammadassana. 
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possesses mindfulness and clear comprehension, however, then 
one is able to distinguish the correct path and avoid getting stuck 
in these defilements. It is at this point that one reaches the 
purification of knowledge regarding Path and not-path. {478} 


There are some complicated passages in the Visuddhimagga on 
this level of purification. The level of insight required to generate 
this purification is called ‘inductive insight’ (naya-vipassand): a 
person contemplates by using a method of investigation described 
in the Pali Canon. For example, one may reflect that a particular 
form (rüpa), past, present or future, internal or external, etc., is 
impermanent without exception. It is also called ‘contemplation 
by groups’ (kalapa-sammasana).?" The knowledge arising at this 
stage of purification is sometimes called ‘investigative knowledge’ 
(of mind and body in light of the three characteristics): sammasana- 
fiana (3). 

When this investigative knowledge becomes strong and one begins 
to see the rising and falling of all things - to see the transitory 
nature of things, that every object exists dependent on condition- 
ing factors and ceases to exist when these factors are absent - the 
‘knowledge of birth and decay’ (udayabbaya-fiána) gradually comes 
about. But this knowledge is new and at this stage is called 'incip- 
ient insight’ (taruna-vipassanà or tarunavipassand-fíana). A person 
possessing this incipient insight is called a ‘beginner of insight’ 
(araddha-vipassaka) and is susceptible to the ‘defilements of insight’, 
for example luminosity in the mind, which tend to distract and 
obstruct practitioners. With proper discernment one is able to pass 
beyond these defilements and complete this stage of purification. 


C. Knowledge Resulting in Liberation and the Abandonment of Ignorance 
(pahana-parififia) 


"The sub-commentaries claim that kalapa-sammasana is an Indian term and 
naya-vipassand is a Sri Lankan term, but that these two terms are synonymous 
(VismT.: Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Sammasanafianakathavannana). They constitute an opposite method to 
‘contemplation in order (of a list of factors)’: anupadadhamma-vipassana. Ven. 
Nanamoli translates naya-vipassand as ‘inductive insight’ and kalapa-sammasana 
as ‘comprehension by groups’. 
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6. Purification of Knowledge of the Way of Practice 
(patipadafianadassana-visuddhi): this refers to the highest level 
of insight endowed with the nine stages of 'insight-knowledge' 
(vipassana-fiana), beginning with the knowledge of birth and decay 
and the subsequent release from the defilements of insight, up to 
the final stages of insight: to full awakening. These are the nine 
stages of insight-knowledge: 


A. Knowledge of birth and decay (udayabbayanupassana-fiana or 
udayabbaya-fiana) (4): the clear seeing of the arising and 
passing away of the five aggregates. The understanding that 
all things are impermanent and unable to sustain their ori- 
ginal state, and that they are not subject to control by desire. 
Everything that is subject to arising is subject to cessation. 
In each moment of cognition a person here discerns the 
origination of ‘mind’ (nàma-dhamma), ‘body’ (rüpa-dhamma), 
and the act of ‘knowing’ (‘the one who knows’), and sees the 
simultaneous cessation of all these qualities. This insight is 
powerful (balava-vipassand) and dispels the perception of per- 
manence (nicca-safifia), the perception of inherent happiness 
(sukha-safifia), and the perception of self (atta-safifia). {479} 


B. Knowledge of dissolution (bhanganupassana-fiana or bhaniga- 
fiana) (5): when one is able to see this birth and decay in a 
more continuous, uninterrupted way, one begins to focus on 
the end point, on cessation. One reflects that all things are 
subject to dissolution. 


C. Knowledge of the fearfulness of the appearance of conditions 
(bhayatüpatthana-fiána or bhaya-fiana) (6): by contemplating 
dissolution, to which all things are subject, one sees that all 
conditioned things, regardless of which realm of existence 
they are found, are terrifying since they offer no safety and 
must come to destruction. 


D. Knowledge of disadvantages (adinavánupassana-fiana or 
ádinava-fiana) (7): when one sees that all things are subject to 
decay and offer no safety, one reflects on the disadvantages, 
flaws, and inherent unsatisfactoriness of things. 
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. Knowledge of disenchantment (nibbidanupassanà-fiana or 


nibbida-fidna) (8): when one recognizes the disadvantages of 
conditioned things, one becomes disenchanted with them 
and does not indulge in them. 


. Knowledge of the desire for deliverance (muficitukamyata- 


fidna) (9): with the arising of disenchantment, one wishes to 
escape from conditioned phenomena. 


. Reflective knowledge (for seeing the Path): 


patisankhanupassana-fana or patisankha-fiana (10): with the 
wish to escape, one resumes the investigation of conditions 
in light of the three characteristics to find a way to gain 
freedom. 


. Knowledge of equanimity regarding all formations 


(sankharupekkha-fiana) (11): when one investigates condi- 
tioned things, one sees their true nature and develops 
equanimity towards them. One is neither delighted by 
nor averse to conditions. One sees Nibbana as a ‘way of 
peace’ (santi-pada). One lets go of attachment to conditioned 
things and gravitates towards Nibbana. This knowledge 
is also known as ‘pinnacle insight’ (sikhdpatta-vipassanda), 
because it reaches the highest goal, or ‘generative insight’ 
(vutthanagamini-vipassana), because it links a person to the 
Path, which is the way out of attachment. 


. Compatible knowledge (for realizing the truth): 


saccanulomika-fiana or anuloma-fiana (12): when one has 
developed equanimity and one is intent on Nibbana, 
knowledge favourable to realizing the truth follows. This 
is the final stage of insight-knowledge. 

Following from ‘compatible knowledge’ is ‘lineage knowledge’ 
(gotrabhü-fiana) (13): knowledge that marks the transition 
point between an ordinary person and an awakened person. 
From this point path-knowledge (magga-fiana) arises, which 
leads to awakening. Lineage-knowledge does not fall into 
either stage of purity, neither the previous stage of 'purific- 
ation of knowledge of the way of practice' nor the following 
stage of ‘purity of knowledge and vision’, but rather it falls in 
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between. However, it is still considered to be a distinct level 
of insight since it is part of the insight process. 


7. Purity of Knowledge and Vision (fia@nadassana-visuddhi): this pur- 
ity follows from ‘lineage knowledge’ and is equivalent to path- 
knowledge (magga-fiana) (14). The arising of a particular path- 
knowledge is followed by a corresponding ‘fruit-knowledge’ (phala- 
fidna) (15), depending on the level of awakening. As stated above, it 
is this purity that enables a person to be enlightened and reach the 
highest goal of Buddhism. {480} 


With realization through path- and fruit-knowledge, reviewing 
knowledge (paccavekkhana-fiana) (16) arises, which reflects on path 
and fruit, on abandoned defilements, on remaining defilements, 
and on Nibbana (arahants do not reflect on remaining defilements). 
This reviewing knowledge concludes the process of realizing a par- 
ticular stage of enlightenment. 


8.7 APPENDIX 1: JHANA 


The jhanas will be discussed in more detail in the section on right concen- 
tration,P? but since they have been mentioned here I will provide some 


basic information. 


The four jhanas - the standard group found in the suttas - are the 
four fine-material jhanas. In the Abhidhamma these four jhanas are 
expanded into five jhanas. The fifth jhana is equivalent to the fourth in 
the original quartet. (The quartet is called jhana-catukkanaya, the quintet 
jhana-paficakanaya.) 


Jhana (‘focused attention’, ‘meditation’) is a state of heightened con- 
centration, of the mind being one-pointed on an object. There are differ- 
ent levels of this concentration based on refinement, depth, and strength. 
These levels can be determined by the mental qualities present during 
these periods of concentration. These qualities are: applied thought 


P*Chapter 18. 
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(vitakka), sustained thought (vicara), bliss (piti), joy (sukha), equanimity 
(upekkha), and one-pointedness (ekaggata). The four fine-material jhanas 
have the following qualities: 


1. First jhana: applied thought, sustained thought, bliss, joy, and one- 
pointedness. 


2. Second jhana: bliss, joy, and one-pointedness. 
3. Third jhana: joy and one-pointedness. 


4, Fourth jhana: equanimity and one-pointedness. 


The jhanas higher than these are the formless jhanas (arüpa- 
jhana). The formless jhanas have the qualities of equanimity and one- 
pointedness, but are increasingly more refined depending on the objects 
of concentration. For more detail, see the section on vimokkha (levels 
4-7).P? {425} 


The term jhana can be used in a broad sense for ‘focus’, ‘examination’, 
or ‘pondering’. Sometimes it is used in a negative sense for an activity cri- 
ticized by the Buddha. For example, it can be a way of harbouring the five 
hindrances - lust, malice, despondency, agitation and doubt - in the heart. 
To allow these hindrances to gnaw away at the mind in a state of brooding 


M0 Thana is also used in the verb form for animals, for 


is also called jhana. 
example an owl staring at a mouse or a fox hunting for fish.!*' Sometimes 
it is used in the context of vipassand meditation meaning ‘investigation’ or 
‘reflection’. The commentaries occasionally divide jhana into two types: 
the focusing of an object in samatha meditation (arammanipanijjhana = 8 
jhana-samapatti), and the reflection giving rise to insight into the three 
characteristics (lakkhanüpanijjhana = vipassana). Even path and fruit can 
be called jhana since these are referred to as ‘eradicating defilements’ and 


‘focusing on the unsubstantiality (sufifíata) of Nibbāna’. 


?See chapter 7. 

10M. III. 13-4, 

MIM, T, 334, 

See: AA. TI. 41; PsA. I. 183; DhsA. 167. Cf.: Ps. II. 44-5. 
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8.8 APPENDIX 2: IS IT POSSIBLE TO DEVELOP INSIGHT 
OR TO BECOME ENLIGHTENED IN JHANA? 


{481} There is much debate as to whether it is possible to develop insight 
or to apply wise reflection while in jhana. Those people who claim it is 
not possible tend to refer to the ‘factors’ of jhana: in the first jhana a 
person possesses applied and sustained thought (vitakka and vicara), while 
in higher jhanas a person has at most bliss, joy and one-pointedness, so in 
this case how can someone be engaged in thinking or reflection? In fact, 
these factors of jhana are simply used as criteria for determining whether 
one has attained jhana and for determining the level of jhana. It is not 
implied that these are the only mental qualities present in jhana. 


In fact, the mind is endowed with many qualities while in jhana, as is 
verified in the suttas and the older texts of the Abhidhamma. For example, 
M. III. 26-7 describes the mental qualities associated with every level of 
jhana, from the first jhana to the sphere of nothingness, including: enthu- 
siasm (chanda), determination (adhimokkha), energy (viriya), mindfulness 
(sati), equanimity (upekkha), and attention (manasikdra). Similarly, Dhs. 
31 and 75 describe the numerous qualities present at each level of jhana, 


18 including: the five spiritual faculties 


especially in ‘transcendent’ jhana, 
of faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration and wisdom, the complete 
set of eight factors of the Noble Path, and both tranquillity and insight. 
Some later commentaries'** expand upon the passages at PsA. I. 132, Vism. 
148-9 and NdA. I. 133, and make it clear that concentration and wisdom 


act in unison in ‘the mind of jhana' (jhana-citta). {482} 


The reason that applied and sustained thought are absent in higher 
jhànas is because the mind is firmly established and greatly empowered. 
It is not necessary to turn attention (vitakka) to objects in the mind or to 
sustain attention (vicara) on these objects. The reflection present in the 
mind excels these modes of attention. The Visuddhimagga describes the 
development of insight in this way: 


““DhsA. 213 says this refers to momentary attainment-concentration. 


™Dhs. 60; VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, Pathamapafifíatinidanavannana; VismT.: 
Pathavikasinaniddesavannana, Tividhakalyanavannana. 
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One whose vehicle is serenity should emerge from any fine- 
material or immaterial jhana, except the base of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception, and he should discern, according 
to characteristic, function, etc., the jhana factors consisting of 
applied thought, etc. 


Vism. 557. 


One can interpret the phrase ‘should emerge ... and he should discern’ 
as describing one particular mode of practice, since the sub-commentary 
of this text explains: 


The term ‘one whose vehicle is serenity’ here is a name for one who 
abides in jhana or abides in access-concentration and is practising 
insight meditation. 


VismT.: Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, Nàmarüpapariggahakathavannana. 


There is disagreement among the sub-commentaries as to whether it 
is possible to develop insight in jhana or whether one must first exit from 
jhàna. Apart from AA. IV. 195 and the VismT.,'* the only other passage 
giving evidence of developing insight while in jhana is DA. II. 512, which 
refers to arahants who are liberated by wisdom (pafifia-vimutta): 


There are five kinds of persons liberated by wisdom: the pure- 
insight practitioner and those who dwell in one of the four jhanas, 
for example the first jhana, and realize arahantship. 


All remaining passages describe first exiting from jhana, especially 
when referring directly to the development of insight. The descriptions 


are similar, for example: 


Having dwelled in and emerged from jhana, one reflects on the 
factors of jhana and associated qualities; Having dwelled in jhana 
and emerged from this attainment, one investigates all conditioned 
phenomena; Having emerged from the attainment, one reflects on 


"Ibid, 
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the factors of attainment; Having emerged from jhana, one reflects 
on the qualities of jhana.““° 


VinA. II. 430, 433. 


Taking these passages as a whole, the commentarial opinion is gen- 
erally that if one enters jhana one must first exit in order to develop 
insight. Since there is no clear explanation in the commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, it is difficult to definitively settle the various arguments, 
but it is possible to strike some sort of compromise by connecting evid- 
ence from different sources. 


The format for developing insight by emerging from jhana and con- 
templating conditioned phenomena comes from secondary texts of the 
Tipitaka. A clear example is the interpretation of this passage in the 
Suttanipata: 


When a person knows the factors giving rise to the sphere of noth- 
ingness and knows the binding power of delight, then he clearly 
discerns the sphere of nothingness.” 


Sn. 216. 


The Cülaniddesa, a secondary text, explains the phrase ‘he clearly 
discerns the sphere of nothingness' as: He enters and emerges from the 
sphere of nothingness, and discerns the mind and mental constituents arising 
in that sphere of nothingness as impermanent, subject to stress, [etc]. ^ The 
commentaries of both texts offer a similar explanation.” 


These explanations from secondary texts and sub-commentaries all 
follow the outline of the Abhidhamma. The Abhidhamma presents a 
detailed analysis of things and breaks the mind down into separate 
mind moments, describing the activity of the mind in relation to other 


HéCf.: DA. II. 512; MA. I. 248; SA. III. 272; AA. II. 100; SnA. II. 593; NdA. [2/247]; Nd2A. 
102; Vism. 286-7, 667. 


1? Vipassati: ‘discerns’, ‘develops insight into’. 
“8Nd. II. 42. 
1SnA, II. 601; NdA. 70. 
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factors, for example the involvement with sense impressions. The Abhi- 
dhamma claims it is not possible to develop insight in jhana because 
at the moment of concentrative attainment the mind is one-pointed on 
the ‘object of awareness’ (arammana) pertaining to jhana. The objects 
of awareness involved in insight practice are separate and therefore one 
cannot develop insight during the same mind moment of jhana.^? One 
must first take attention away from the object of awareness (in jhana) and 
focus on another object, which means emerging from jhāna.™! This is not 
a big step: it simply requires an adjustment or interruption in the stream 
of awareness (of one-pointedness) and an entering into 'subliminal con- 
sciousness’ (bhavanga), which is the equivalent to exiting jhàna."? {483} 


Having emerged from jhana, the mind immediately resumes the sta- 
bility of ‘attainment concentration’ (appana-samadhi) due to the strength 
of mind developed in jhana. (People may misunderstand that exit- 
ing jhana implies returning to a state of mental disturbance or con- 
fusion. A person then uses attainment concentration to develop 
insight, by contemplating the factors present at the level of jhana 
from which he has just emerged and seeing them in light of the three 


3 These factors become the objects of insight. (To 


characteristics. 
speak in a comprehensive way, a person contemplates aspects of jhana 
(jhana-dhamma), things associated with jhana (jhanasampayutta-dhammoa), 
aspects of attainment (samapatti-dhamma), things associated with attain- 
ment (samapattisampayutta-dhamma), the mind and mental constituents 


arising in jhana, or even all conditioned phenomena.) 


The concentration of jhana (and even more so of the higher psychic 
attainments) makes the practice of insight more effective and proficient, 
which is the special value of insight preceded by tranquillity medita- 
tion.P^ The commentaries use the expression ‘developing insight with 


159 AA. III. 143. 
I5!vinA I. 229, 


MMA. IT, 30; AA. III. 409; AA. V. 15; VbhA. 463; VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, 
Anàpanassatisamadhikathavannana; [VinT. 4/137]; VismT.: 
Paüfiabhavananisamsaniddesavannana, Nirodhasamapattikathavannana. 


3Vism, 187-8, 371. 
I5^vism, 371. 
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jhana as a basis’ for this process of applying the strength of concentration 
derived from jhana to contemplate conditioned reality. Jhana here is 
called ‘jhana acting as foundation for insight’, and various terms are 
used according to the level of jhana reached, e.g.: ‘using first jhana as 
foundation’, ‘using second jhana as foundation’, ‘using the sphere of 
nothingness as foundation’, ‘insight with first jhana as a basis’, ‘insight 
with second jhana as a basis’, ‘insight with formless jhana as a basis’, etc. 
The higher the level of jhana, the deeper and stronger the concentration 
applied for insight. 


The wisdom gleaned from this insight practice can also be classified 
according to the level of jhana, e.g.: ‘the insight wisdom of first jhana’ or 
‘first jhana insight-wisdom'.P The level of Path attainment (magga) is 
dependent on the level of jhana used as a basis, except in the cases of the 
'sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception' and the 'extinction of 
perception and feeling'. (On the relationship between magga and jhàna, 
see a divergent opinion at e.g. DhsA. 228 and Vism. 666-7, which was 
referred to earlier.) 


We can see from the above that the teachings on developing insight 
while in jhana and those on first exiting jhana before practising insight are 
not contradictory. The first can be called the teaching from the suttas and 
is more general. In this teaching, the word ‘jhana’ refers to both the actual 
state ofjhana and to the stability of mind generated by the power of jhana. 
The expression 'developing insight in jhana' refers to entering jhana and 
then using the strength of jhana to practise insight. The second can be 
called the teaching of the Abhidhamma and is more specific." Here the 
definition of ‘jhana’ is restricted to the process during which the mind is 


P5Vipassanapadaka-jhàna, vipassanapáda-samüpatti, padakajjhana, etc.; e.g.: DA. III. 
804; MA. V. 24; PsA. I. 193; DhsA. 228; VbhA. 121; Vism. 666-8; VinA. I. 156 = MA. I. 
124 = AA. II. 100 = VinA. I. 167 = DA. I. 223 = MA. III. 265 = AA. II. 263 = PaficA. 243; 
VinA. I. 244 - DA. III. 897, 1002 = MA. II. 87 = SA. I. 26 = NdA. I. 120 = VinT.: Pathamo 
Bhago, Verafijakandavannana, Dibbacakkufianakatha; MA. II. 146 = NdA. II. 332 = 
VinT.: Parajikakandam, Bhikkhupadabhajaniyavannana; MA. [2/468]; MA. IV. 160; 
[3/571]; VbhA. 413; MA. IV. 200; AA. I. 223; AA. II. 41; MA. I. 142; [1/257]; MA. II. 
234. 


156 A A. IV. 206. 


"For references to the sutta teachings (suttanta-desand) as being ‘general’ 
(pariyaya) and the Abhidhamma teachings (abhidhamma-desana) as being 
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one-pointed and focused on the meditation object, say the ‘mental image’ 
(nimitta) of breathing or of a kasina object. 


The Abhidhamma explains that the mind in jhana is one-pointed on the 
object of awareness throughout. When the mind begins to apply wisdom 
for contemplation, the focus of awareness must move from that original 
object. The Abhidhamma distinguishes the state of mind strengthened 
by jhana as a separate process, one of releasing the object of tranquillity 
and exiting jhana, although they grant that the mind is still exceptionally 
concentrated. The practitioner uses this strength of mind to develop 
insight and turns to the jhana just exited along with its attributes, e.g.: 
applied attention (vitakka), sustained attention (vicára), bliss (piti), happi- 
ness (sukha), enthusiasm (chanda), and energy (viriya), as the objects of 
contemplation. This change of focus results in exiting jhana and entering 
the ‘vital continuum’ (bhavanga). From this point on, one begins a new 
stage of meditation, of insight meditation (vipassana). {484} 


By making this distinction a new term was necessary to describe this 
process, since despite exiting jhana the mind does not revert back to the 
state preceding jhana. The commentators coined the expression 'using 
jhana as a foundation’. They also referred to the principle of the ‘vital 
continuum’ (bhavanga-citta) to define the exit or break from the state of 
jhàna.? From this evidence, we can conclude that the general statement 
‘developing insight in jhana’ is equivalent to the more specific statements 
found in the commentaries: ‘Having entered jhana, one exits and con- 


templates conditioned phenomena’;’” ‘Exiting the foundational jhana, 


one contemplates phenomena’;'® ‘Establishing the jhana as a basis, one 


develops insight’;'®* ‘Having attained jhana, one develops insight with 


'specific' (nippariyaya), see: DhsA. 307; VismT.: Aruppaniddesavannana, 
Nevasafifianasafifiayatanakathavannana. 


55m the Tipitaka, the term bhavariga or bhavanga-citta occurs only in the Patthàna 
ofthe Abhidhamma, e.g.: Pat. 159, 160, 169-70, 325-6. In the commentaries these 
terms are frequently used. 


DF g.: AA. IT. 100. 
100F e: Vism. 666-7. 


IE g.: VismT.: Cha-anussatiniddesavannana, Buddhanussatikathavannana. 
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jhana as basis’;!© and: ‘Exiting concentrative attainment, one practises 


? 163 


insight with a firmly established mind’. 


The essential message of the sutta teachings and the Abhidhamma 
teachings is the same: to apply the power of concentration generated 
in jhana and thus to foster the optimum conditions for wisdom to dis- 
cern the truth. By entering jhana the mind is prepared for the next 
stage, of contemplation (vipassana). Because of the reliance on jhana, 
the commentaries call this process ‘insight with jhana as a basis’ or 
‘insight with jhana as a cause’. This explanation is consonant with the 
frequently mentioned sutta passage: When my concentrated mind was thus 
purified, bright ... malleable, wieldy, steady ... I directed it to knowledge....'°* With 
jhàna a person thus prepares the mind for engagement. This state of 
mind is called ‘resolute’ (abhiniharakkhama), and it leads to ever loftier 
attainments. Based on sutta passages, the commentators attribute nine 
qualities to this state of mind. The mind is:!® 


1. composed (samdhita); 

2. pure (parisuddha); 

3. bright (pariyodata); 

4. clear and open (anarigana); 

5. free of blemish (vigatüpakkilesa); 
6. malleable (mudubhüta); 

7. fit for work (kammaniya); 

8. steadfast (thita); 

9. imperturbable (dnefijappatta). 


In any case, someone who attains jhana but does not use it as a basis for 
insight will only develop insight with the assistance of ‘access’ (upacara) 


10°F g.: Vism. 189-90; VismT.: Anussatikammatthànaniddesavannana, 
Kayagatasatikathavannana. 


1SE g.: MA. I. 124; Vism. 371. 
104F g.: M. II. 93. 
TNA. TI, 357; Vism. 373. 
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or ‘momentary’ (khanika) concentration. This will be similar to someone 
who develops insight without having ever attained jhana. 


8.9 APPENDIX 3: 
Is IT PossiBLE TO DEVELOP INSIGHT WHILE DWELLING IN THE 
REALM OF NEITHER-PERCEPTION-NOR-NON-PERCEPTION? 


The states of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  (nevas- 
afifianasafifiayatana) and the extinction of perception and feeling 


)'$6 are classified as attainments in which one 


(safifiavedayita-nirodha 
reaps the fruit of meditation practice; they are not used directly for 
the application of insight. The lower concentrative attainments, from 
the realm of nothingness and below, can be used for both experiencing 
the fruit of practice and for applying insight and reflection. These lower 
attainments are still clearly accompanied by perception and other mental 
qualities, as testified by the description of the realm of nothingness as 
the pinnacle of perceptual attainment.” The realm of nothingness is the 
highest attainment still accompanied by perception. It is called ‘the peak 
of perception’ (safifiagga), because it is the highest mundane attainment 
that can be used for insight practice.!?? {485} 


Nevasafifianasafifiayatana is exceptionally refined and is therefore 
referred to as possessing neither ‘perception’ nor ‘non-perception’. 
Another name for this state is the 'attainment of residual formations' 
(sanikharavasesa-samüpatti), because the conditioned attributes of this 
state are of a most subtle nature. In most cases, these attributes are 
insufficiently distinct or coarse for insight practice. Let alone developing 
insight while abiding in this state, it is almost impossible to contemplate 
the attributes even after exiting. It requires at least the level of wisdom 
of someone like Ven. Sariputta, and even he was only able to contemplate 


1% Also called the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti). 
1€7Nd. IT. 24; cf.: S. II. 150-1; SA. II. 135; AA. IV. 196. 
168DA, IT. 372. 
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them as a group (kalapa-vipassana). Only Buddhas are capable of discern- 
ing and analyzing each individual attribute (anupada-vipassana). 9? 


The scriptures refer to the eight concentrative attainments (samapatti) 
as ‘bases for insight’,’”° ‘bases for the fruits of attainment’,’” and col- 
lectively as a ‘basis for the attainment of cessation’.'”? This is not the 
case with the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, which 
does not function in an active way. This is seen clearly in relation 
to the attainment of cessation, for which the active attainment is the 
realm of nothingness; although the realm of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception is an essential intermediate stage, it acts more as a corridor.” 
Even if one has attained the gradual stages of concentration up to the 
realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, one will be unable to 
enter the attainment of cessation if one has not prepared the mind 
adequately between the realm of nothingness and the realm of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception. And one will have to return to the realm 


of nothingness to fulfil this prerequisite.'* 


From this we may conclude that the realm of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception is limited to experiencing the fruits of this particular 
attainment. When exiting this realm, one exits definitively: no mind 
states at this level of consciousness remain. In regard to insight prac- 
tice, unlike other attainments of jhana, one does not exit the realm of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception to shift one's focus of attention, 


*See: M. II. 231-2; S. II. 150-1; DA. II. 372; MA. IV. 88; SA. II. 135; DhsA. 206-11; Vism. 
335-7; VismT.: Aruppaniddesavannana, Nevasafifianasafifiayatanakathavannana. 


MOF g.: PsA. I. 194 = DhsA. 228 = Vism. 666-7; MA. II. 146, [2/468]; MA. IV. 160, 
[3/571]; AA. IV. 202; VinA. I. 244; VbhA. 413; NdA. I. 120; NdA. II. 332; VinT.: 
Parajikakandam, Sikkhasajivapadabhajaniyavannana. 

MIF g.: UdA. 186. 

'?E g: MA. II. 234. 

MDA, I]. 372. 


14Vism. 707-708; confer the claim at DhsA. 230 that the Path arising for someone 
investigating the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception is utterly 
different from the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception itself. 
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but rather one drops to a lower level of attainment: the realm of nothing- 
ness.’”° This is an exit from the attainment in all respects. 


Asa preliminary to insight practice, the suttas therefore use the expres- 
sion ‘exiting the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception’. There 
is no specific mention of using the realm of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception as a ‘basis for insight’. One can still use the expression ‘basis 
for insight’, as the mind is highly refined after exiting from the realm of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception, although technically the mind 
applies access-concentration associated with the realm of nothingness. 
Note also that the concentration in all the formless jhanas is of the level 
of the fourth jhana; it is just increasingly more refined and removed from 
mental disturbances (paccanika-dhamma).'’° 


The ‘extinction of perception and feeling’ (safifiavedayita-nirodha) is 
clearly confined to experiencing the fruits of this particular attainment. 
It is not possible to develop insight while in this state, since no percep- 
tions or feelings (along with other aggregates - khandha) accompany this 
attainment that can be a focus for contemplation. A unique characteristic 
of this state is that it is the only attainment (samapatti) that is not classified 
as concentration (samadhi), a fact that corroborates the assertion that one 
must first exit this state to develop insight.'”” {486} 


When exiting this state to practise insight one ought to abide in the 
highest level of concentration that can be used for this activity, that is, the 
state of nothingness. (One can use any level of concentration including 
‘momentary-concentration’ - khanika-samadhi, which is not even a level 
of jhana, since someone who has reached a higher level of attainment 
has mastery over lower levels.) In any case, although the ‘extinction 
of perception and feeling’ cannot directly be used to develop insight, 
accessing this attainment greatly refines the mind and has tremendous 
benefits for spiritual practice. 


“The realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception does not have a focus of 
attention. Those who enter this state focus on the realm of nothingness to 
advance. By letting go of this focus they enter the realm of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception. See, e.g.: D. III. 265-6; Vbh. 245; DhsA. 208; Vism. 333-8. 


See: Dhs. 55-6; DA. II. 387, 514; VinT.: Catutthaparajikam, Vinitavatthuvannana. 
U"NbhA. 463. 
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8.10 APPENDIX 4: 
THE MIND-MOMENT AT REALIZATION OF PATH AND FRUIT 


Several commentarial passages address the teaching that at the moment 
of realizing arahantship the mind must reach ‘attainment-concentration’ 
(appanà-samadhi = jhana), even for someone who has never previously 
entered jhana.'’® Following the model of the Abhidhamma, these pas- 
sages outline the sequence of the mind’s activity at the moment of real- 
izing path and fruit"? for one who uses insight as a vehicle (vipassand- 
yanika). This outline can be illustrated thus (the numbers in parentheses 


refer to distinct mind-moments): 


(Sankharupekkha-fiana'? — bhavanga —) mano-dvaravajjana 
(mental apprehension) — (1) parikamma (preparation)?! — (2) 
upacara (approach) — (3) anuloma (adaptation) — (4) gotrabhü 


182 


(maturation) — (5) magga-citta — (6-7) phala-citta'?? — bhavanga. 


Alternatively: 


(Sankharupekkha-fiána — bhavanga —) mano-dvaravajjana — (1) 
upacara — (2) anuloma — (3) gotrabhü — (4) magga-citta — (5-6-7) 
phala-citta — bhavanga. 


The process following from the first bhavanga and including matur- 
ation is called 'sense-sphere impulsion’ (kamdvacara-javana). As a pair, 
magga- and phala-citta are called 'transcendent attainment impulsion' 
(lokuttara-appandjavana). 


USUdA, 33; PsA. I. 29; DhsA. 231; Vism. 669-70 and Comp.: Vithiparicchedo, 
Appanajavanavaro. 


The ‘period of attainment apperception' (appandjavana-vara) in the course of the 
Path (magga-vithi). 

18This is the eighth level of insight-knowledge (vipassana-fiana). 

181This stage is sometimes omitted. 


!*?This stage has two mind-moments (unless parikamma is left out, in which case it 
has three mind moments). PsA. 29 and DhsA. 231 present an alternative outline 
which has two mind-moments of adaptation and a single moment of phala-citta, 
but this is refuted at Vism. 675. 
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Here is a broad outline of the sequence of the mind’s activity for one 
who uses tranquillity as a vehicle (samatha-yanika): 


Bhavanga — fiana-vithi (consciousness-process of knowledge) — 
bhavanga — vipassana-vithi (consciousness-process of insight)!?? > 


bhavariga — magga-vithi'** — bhavanga. 


In any case, the knowledge and clear insight arising at the moment 
of awakening, which produces a profound transformation by dispelling 
mental defilement and altering personality, must be an experience that 
permeates the entire heart and mind. 


8.11 APPENDIX 5: NON-RETURNERS AFTER DEATH 


The Abhidhamma states that after death non-returners reappear in the 
Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa) and classifies the Pure Abodes as a realm of 
the fourth jhàna.'? The Abhidhammatthavibhavini, however, explains 
that non-returners will appear in a realm corresponding to their par- 
ticular level of jhana; the only fixed rule is that the Pure Abodes are 
exclusively for non-returners.'®° This raises the doubt as to how the non- 
returners (e.g. those mentioned in the Visuddhimagga and Visuddhi- 
magga Mahatika) who are pure insight practitioners (suddhavipassana- 
yanika or sukkha-vipassaka) and do not attain the fourth jhana can appear 
in the Pure Abodes.?" The Abhidhammatthavibhavini responds to this 
doubt by saying: Although those non-returners are pure insight practi- 
tioners, at the time of death they invariably generate the attainments 
(samapatti) because they have developed concentration completely.? In 


'This is a very general presentation; in fact, there is a repeated dropping into 
sub-consciousness (bhavanga) during this process of insight. 


1841The course of the Path (magga-vithi) is identical (steps 1-7) to that shown above. 


bh. 425; Comp.: Vithimuttaparicchedo, Kammacatukkam; Comp.: 
Vithimuttaparicchedo, Bhümicatukkam. 


86CompT.: Vithimuttaparicchedavannana, Kammacatukkavannana. 


187See: Vism. 702 and VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, 
Nirodhasamapattikathavannana. 


'88CompT.: Vithimuttaparicchedavannana, Kammacatukkavannana. 
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any case, suttas of the Pali Canon confirm that non-returners who have 


reached any of the first four jhanas all reappear in the Pure Abodes.'®? 


Here too the commentaries explain that these non-returners attain the 


fourth jhana before reappearing in the Pure Abodes.’”° 


8.12 APPENDIX 6: 
ATTAINMENT OF CESSATION (NIRODHA-SAMAPATTI) 


Do not be confused by the passage in the Visuddhimagga referring to 


those monks who are about to enter ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha- 


samapatti), that states: 


Let me dwell in bliss by being without consciousness here and now 
and ‘reaching the cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti) that is [similar to] 
Nibbana. 


Vism. 705. 


The Visuddhimagga Mahatika explains this passage as: ‘Attainment 


of cessation is similar to attaining “Nibbana with no remaining fuel” 


(anupadisesa-nibbàna). ?! A person in this attainment has no perception 


and feeling and resembles someone who has died.? The above passage 


does not imply that 'attainment of cessation' is the same as Nibbana; 


rather, one relies on nirodha-samapatti in order to realize Nibbana; it is one 


means of coming into contact with Nibbana. It is normal for awakened 


people to regularly be in contact with Nibbana. While abiding in ‘fruition 


attainment’ (phala-samapatti), noble beings of all stages fix Nibbana as 


their object of awareness. 


A passage in the Anguttara Nikaya states: 


18? 4. II, 128, 130. 
199 AA. III. 126. 


PlyismT.: Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, 
Nirodhasamapattikathavannana. 


™Trans.: nirodha-samapatti is also known as the ‘cessation of perception and feeling’ 
(safifiavedayita-nirodha). 
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A monk attains the extinction of perception and feeling, and by 
seeing with wisdom the taints are destroyed. This is visible Nibbana 
(ditthadhamma-nibbana) directly (nippariyaya). 


A. IV. 454-5. 


Here, ‘extinction of perception and feeling’ (safifiavedayita-nirodha) is 
not Nibbana but a basis for which to realize Nibbana. Nibbana is equal 
to the destruction of the taints.’ Additional suttas state that the eight 
vimokkha (note that nirodha-samapatti is a kind of vimokkha) are to be 
realized with the body, ?^ while the end of the dsava (a definition of 
Nibbana) is to be realized by wisdom.?? A passage in the Sarnyutta Nikaya 
states: 


For one who has attained the cessation of perception and feeling, 
perception and feeling have ceased. For a bhikkhu whose taints are 
destroyed, lust, hatred and delusion have ceased. 


S. IV. 217. 


Note also that at the Buddha's Parinibbana he entered the progressive 
abidings of concentrative attainment (anupubbavihàára-samapatti), from 
the first jhana up to the extinction of perception and feeling, but he did 
not enter final Nibbana in nirodha-samapatti.?* He gradually returned to 
the first jhana and then entered successive jhanas up to the fourth jhana, 
at which point he attained final Nibbana. 


193 AA, IV. 207 claims Nibbana is the end of the defilements - kilesa-nibbana. 
MDA, TIT. 1022 and [AA. 2/469] say that the ‘mental body’ is meant here. 
195p, TIT. 230; A. III. 221-2. 

195p. II, 156; S. I. 158. 


Oneself, indeed, is one’s refuge, 

For who else could be one’s refuge? 
With oneself well-trained 

One obtains a refuge difficult to find. 


Atta hi attano natho, 
ko hi natho paro siya; 
Attand hi sudantena, 
natham labhati dullabham. 


Dh. verse 160 


The Supernatural and the Divine 


Buddhist Teachings on Desire 


Happiness 


Here, a monk in this Dhamma and Discipline: (1) does not create suffering 
for himself when he is not beset by suffering; (2) does not forsake genuine 
happiness; (3) does not indulge in that happiness (i.e. even genuine 
happiness); (4) strives in order to bring an end to the cause of suffering 
(i.e. strives in order to realize supreme happiness). 


M. II. 223 


Look here, Ananda, there is another method... A monk should direct the 
mind on some inspiring sign. When he directs his mind on some inspiring 
sign, joy is born. When he is joyous, rapture is born. When the mind is 
infused by rapture, the body relaxes. When the body is relaxed, one exper- 
iences happiness. For one who is happy the mind becomes concentrated. 


S. V. 155-56 


PS 


146 Bamrung Muang Road, Sao Chingcha, Phra Nakhon, Bangkok, Thailand 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE SUPERNATURAL AND 
THE DIVINE 


The Supernatural and the Divine 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


If one poses the question whether Buddhism affirms the existence of 
supernatural phenomena (see Note 9.1) and celestial beings, the answer 
based on literal evidence in the Tipitaka and other scriptures is unequi- 
vocally yes. Scriptural confirmation for this reply is extensive and abund- 
ant.’ Having said this, it is difficult for people to reach an agreement or 
consensus on whether these things truly exist or not. 


Many people feel that a belief in these things has harmful con- 
sequences, a viewpoint that has led some scholars to interpret these 
phenomena in a metaphorical way. It is not necessary here to examine 
these interpretations at length. Even if one accepts the literal interpret- 
ation that these things exist, the Buddhist teachings contain adequate 
safeguards to help prevent superstitious beliefs or an obsessive need to 
prove the validity of the supernatural. 


Many people, from the ancient past to the present day, have believed in 
or feared ghosts, spirits, divine powers, the mystical, and the miraculous. 
Buddhism boldly asserts the existence of these things while declaring a 


!See Appendix 1: Supernatural Phenomena Recorded in the Scriptures. 
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NOTE 9.1: THE TERM ‘SUPERNATURAL’ 


Trans.: note that I use the term ‘supernatural’ here in the sense of 
‘exceeding the ordinary’, ‘miraculous’, ‘belonging to a higher realm’, 
or ‘an event that appears inexplicable by the laws of nature’. As the 
venerable author points out in chapter 4 of Buddhadhamma on Dependent 
Origination, the Buddhist teachings do not recognize a supernatural 
entity, as existing above nature and having power over it. In a similar 
vein, the term ‘supernatural’ here does not imply a reality outside the 
natural world or a power going beyond natural forces. In this sense, 
the term ‘supermundane’, although not a common word, may be more 
accurate in this context. 


freedom for humans in relation to them. The Buddhist teachings set forth 
principles that help people benefit from their relationship to supernat- 
ural phenomena. At the very least, upholding these principles causes less 
harm than trying to discover incontestable proof for the existence or non- 
existence of such things. It is important to know what these Buddhist 
principles are and how to apply them to daily life. 


Buddhism is not interested in the debate whether supernatural pheno- 
mena and divine beings truly exist or not, and it discourages people from 
wasting time trying to prove the existence of these things. Buddhism is 
interested rather in people’s attitude and proper conduct in relation to 
the supernatural. In Buddhism, it is less important to know whether gods, 
spirits, ghosts, psychic powers, or miracles exist than to know (assuming 
that these things do exist) what sort of bearing they have on human life 
and to know the proper relationship to them. {942} 


Some people may counter that one cannot know how to properly relate 
to these things until one has first proven their existence. But it is precisely 
the obsessive desire to prove the existence (or non-existence) of these 
things that has led to so much unskilful behaviour in relation to them. 
And to this day no definitive proof has been found either way. 


Supernatural phenomena, including psychic powers and divine beings, 
are unprovable: it is impossible to offer indisputable evidence for their 
existence or non-existence. Believers in these things are unable to con- 
vince non-believers of their existence, while disbelievers are likewise 
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unable to present clear-cut evidence to believers of their non-existence, 
whereby these latter people relinquish any lingering belief in their valid- 
ity. Both parties abide on the level of faith or belief: they believe these 
things exist, or believe they do not exist, or they outright reject their 
existence. (Even if one has truly witnessed these things, one is unable 
to accurately share this realization with others.) 


Apart from there being no undisputed proof that these things exist or 
do not exist, these things are elusive or evasive: occasionally an exciting 
trace of these things leads to a feeling of certainty in their existence, 
but as soon as one tries to capture the phenomenon, the feeling proves 
unsatisfactory. Even at times when a person feels convinced of these 
things’ existence, doubts arise; the more one searches for them, the more 
elusive they become; the more elusive they are, the more fascinating 
they become. An obsession with supernatural phenomena may thus lead 
people to almost drift away from this world. 


Efforts to prove the existence of such unverifiable and mysterious 
phenomena are a waste of time and energy and create all kinds of prob- 
lems, both individual and social. As long as effort is being expended on 
the futile search for definitive proof, believers and disbelievers argue with 
one another, refute each other’s theories, cause discord, and end up going 
their own ways. They are unable to modify their attitudes and behaviour 
because they are waiting for conclusive evidence, which never comes. No 
true consensus or unity is ever reached. 


On a social or political level, a lack of consensus or agreement on these 
issues may lead to coercion or even persecution. Believers may then 
force non-believers into adopting a particular faith. Conversely, non- 
believers may prohibit believers from practising their beliefs, as is seen 
in some political ideologies that hold entirely to the scientific method. If 
government officials in such political systems think that people hold fool- 
ish or superstitious beliefs, they may force the people to abandon their 
beliefs and to adopt the state ideology (of repudiation of supernatural 
phenomena). 
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But this coercion does not solve the problem at its source; it does not 
'clear' people from doubt;? force merely leads to a suppression of faith. 
(943) Such control can be maintained as long as the force or persuasion 
is strong, but as soon as these weaken, the suppressed faith sprouts, 
blossoms and spreads. And when this happens, the beliefs and practices 
may be as irrational, directionless, and harmful as before, without having 
been attended to and corrected. 


From one perspective, the supernatural exists primarily as a set of 
beliefs in the minds of unawakened persons, and these beliefs are liable 
to fluctuation. Some people originally repudiate the supernatural and 
look upon believers with contempt, but after they have what they believe 
to be a mystical experience their perspective shifts completely and they 
become zealous believers. Without access to teachings clarifying a proper 
relationship to these things, they become more spellbound and preoccu- 
pied with them than those who believe from the beginning. Likewise, 
some people who have had a firm faith in these things later have an 
experience suggesting the object of their faith is unsatisfactory or uncer- 
tain, and as a consequence their faith is shaken or they become outright 
disbelievers. 


This being the case, many people are caught up with the question 
whether these things exist or not, while at the same time they lack 
practical measures that help to prevent the harm in holding fixed beliefs 
and opinions. Buddhism emphasizes practical considerations: it teaches 
those things that every person can apply and benefit from, suitable to 
their individual level of maturity and ability. In reference to supernatural 
phenomena, Buddhism offers clear teachings: the emphasis is on one's 
relationship to them and on knowing one's reasons for adopting certain 
attitudes and behaviour in relation to them. In other words, it is not 
crucial to believe or disbelieve in these things; rather, a person should 
develop a proper relationship to them. 


Both believers and non-believers can follow the Buddhist principles on 
this subject; if they do, their conduct in relation to questions of the super- 
natural will differ in only a negligible way. Furthermore, this conduct will 


?Na sodhenti maccam avitinnakankham; Sn. 45. 
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benefit both parties (of believers and disbelievers), because each side will 
develop mutual care and consideration. Believers will uphold their faith 
in a way that does not cause harm to themselves or others, while non- 
believers will respect believers and may be able to advise them on how to 
relate to the objects of their faith constructively. 


This principle of balanced practice - of establishing an appropriate 
attitude and relationship to things that cannot be proven and need not 
be directly realized for spiritual fulfilment - is a unique characteristic 
of Buddhism, distinguishing it from other religions and philosophies, 
including modern ideologies.’ 


When based on these proper principles, there is no harm in searching 
for proof of supernatural phenomena. If people have this special interest 
and do not cause trouble to others, then we can maintain an open mind 
to such a pursuit. It can be seen as similar to research in other fields of 
knowledge. {944} 


Because matters concerning the supernatural are unprovable, people’s 
attitude and relationship to these things is crucial. And because these 
things exist primarily as a set of beliefs in people’s minds, the particular 
belief in either the existence or non-existence of these things is of minor 
importance. 


In sum, the existence or non-existence of supernatural phenomena, 
including divine beings and psychics powers, have little bearing on the 
key teachings and tenets of Buddhism. Even though miracles and divine 
beings are claimed by the scriptures to exist, the practice and highest real- 
ization of Buddhism is possible without a person having any engagement 
with these things. 


In relation to this subject the Buddha said: 


The Buddha: What do you think, Sunakkhatta? Whether I perform 
miracles, which are qualities of supreme persons, or not, does the 


>This principle is included in the booklet titled ‘Criteria for Analyzing the Meaning 
and Value of Buddha-Dhamma’, which I hope to include as a separate chapter in 
future editions of Buddhadhamma. 
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Dhamma that I have taught to reach the goal lead to the total 
destruction of suffering? 


Sunakkhatta: Lord, whether the Lord performs miracles, which are 
qualities of supreme persons, or not, the Dhamma that the Blessed 
One has taught to reach the goal leads to the total destruction of 
suffering. 


The Buddha: What do you think, Sunakkhatta? Whether I make 
known that which is considered the origin of the world or not, does 
the Dhamma that I have taught to reach the goal lead to the total 
destruction of suffering? 


Sunakkhatta: Lord, whether the Lord makes known that which is 
considered the origin of the world or not, the Dhamma that the 
Blessed One has taught to reach the goal leads to the total destruc- 
tion of suffering.* {945} 


D. III. 3-4. 


9.2 MIRACLES AND PsvcHiC PowERS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although psychic powers are classified as expressions of ‘higher know- 
ledge’ (abhififia)? psychic powers of all kinds, including the ‘divine ear’, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, and recollection of past lives, are mundane forms 
of higher knowledge. They are connected to mundane phenomena, 
belong to the domain of unawakened beings, and remain under the sway 
of mental defilement.^ 


^Compare with the Buddha's teachings at M. I. 428-32 on those things to be 
explained and those things to be left unexplained. 


^Also translated as ‘supernormal power’ or ‘supreme knowledge’. In Pali, psychic 
powers (iddhi) may be referred to as a ‘wonder of psychic power’ (iddhi-patihariya), 
‘form of psychic power’ (iddhi-vidhi), or ‘manner of psychic power’ (iddhi-vidha). 


°Trans.: there are five forms of mundane supreme knowledge: (1) magical powers, 
including the ability to become invisible, to project mind-made images of oneself, 
to pass through solid things, to walk on water, to fly through the air, etc.; (2) 
divine ear; (3) telepathy; (4) recollection of past lives; and (5) clairvoyance. 
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People achieved these mundane forms of higher knowledge even 
before the time of the Buddha; they are not dependent on the arising of 
Buddhism. Psychic powers do not comprise the essence of Buddhism and 
they are not necessary for reaching its goal. 


The essence of Buddhism, and that which accompanies the arising of 
Buddhism, is knowledge leading to the cessation of suffering and mental 
impurity. This knowledge, classified as the sixth (and final) form of 
higher knowledge, is called ‘knowledge leading to the end of the taints’ 
(asavakkhaya-fiana). It is a transcendent form of knowledge (lokuttara- 
abhififia), exclusive to awakened beings. It leads unawakened people 
to deliverance and purity, to freedom from worldly constraints, and to 
complete realization as a ‘noble being’ (ariya-puggala). 


The mundane forms of higher knowledge can decline, whereas tran- 
scendent supreme knowledge is unshakeable. Achieving transcendent 
supreme knowledge is superior to achieving all five of the mundane forms 
of higher knowledge, but achieving the mundane forms in addition to 
transcendent supreme knowledge is considered outstanding and a sign 
of perfection. Transcendent supreme knowledge is essential for a truly 
virtuous life; mundane forms of higher knowledge are not essential, but 
rather enhance a person’s personal qualities.’ 


B. THREE KINDS OF MIRACLES 


The Buddha classified psychic powers as one of the three kinds of miracles 
(patihariya):® 

1. Iddhi-patihariya: the miracle of performing psychic powers. 

2. Adesana-patihariya: the miracle of mind-reading. 


3. Anusdsani-patihariya: the miracle of instruction: the teaching of 
truth, which leads to true insight and fulfilment. 


Detailed explanations of the forms of higher knowledge (abhififia), along with 
scriptural references, are presented in chapter 7 on awakened beings. 


9D. I. 212-15; D. III. 220; A. I. 170; Ps. II. 227-8. 
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Here is how these miracles are described in the Pali Canon: 


1. The miracle of performing psychic powers: There are some who 
perform various kinds of supernormal power: having been one, he 
becomes many; having been many, he becomes one; he appears and 
vanishes; he goes unhindered through a wall, through a rampart, 
through a mountain as if through space; he dives in and out of the 
earth as if it were water; he walks on water without sinking as if 
it were earth; he flies through the air like a bird; with his hand he 
touches and strokes the sun and the moon, so powerful and mighty; 
he exercises mastery with his body even as far as the Brahma world. 
{946} 


2. The miracle of mind-reading: Here, a monk reads the minds of 
other beings, of other people, reads their mental states, their 
thoughts and considerations, and declares: ‘This is how your mind 
is, this is how it inclines, this is in your heart.” 


There are some who by means of a sign, declare: ‘This is how 
your mind is, this is how it inclines, this is in your heart.’ And 
however many such declarations he makes, they are exactly so and 
not otherwise. Another does not make his declarations by means 
of a sign, but after hearing voices of humans, of spirits or devas 
declares: ‘This is how your mind is, this is how it inclines, this is 
in your heart’ ... or by hearing the sound of a person's applied and 
sustained thoughts as he thinks, declares: ‘This is how your mind 
is, this is how it inclines, this is in your heart’ ... or by mentally 
penetrating the mind of someone in a thought-free state of concen- 
tration, knows clearly the mental volitional formation in that per- 
son’s mind, and knows that after this volitional formation he will 
have this train of thought. And however many such declarations 
he makes, they are exactly so and not otherwise. 


D. III. 103-104; Ps. II. 227-8. 


?Kevaddha Sutta: D. I. 213. 
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The marvel of mind-reading (ddesana-patihariya) appears similar to 
telepathy (cetopariya-fiana or paracitta-vijánana), but it differs in that the 
former is still at the level of intuitive perception; it has not yet reached 
the level of ‘direct knowledge’ (fiana). 


3. The miracle of instruction: Here, a monks gives instruction as 
follows: ‘Reflect in this way, do not reflect in that way; pay attention 
in this way, do not pay attention in that way; you should abandon 
this, and dwell in the attainment of that.’ 


In the Kevaddha Sutta of the Digha Nikaya this passage is followed 
by a description of the Buddha appearing in the world and teaching 
the Dhamma, which instils faith in people, leading them to go forth 
as renunciants, develop good conduct, sense restraint, mindfulness and 
clear comprehension, seek solitude, develop the jhanas, and attain the 
six forms of higher knowledge, ending with knowledge of the destruction 
of the taints and the realization of arahantship. All of these results of 
teaching are examples of the ‘miracle of instruction’. 


Here are the literal meanings of the Pali words mentioned above: 


Patihariya (‘miracle’): to ‘beat back’, ‘drive away’, or ‘destroy’ some- 
thing that is unfavourable or hostile. 


Iddhi (‘psychic power’): ‘achievement’, ‘accomplishment’. 


Adesand (‘mind-reading’): to ‘indicate’, ‘reveal’, ‘point out’, ‘make 
clear’. 


Anusdsani: ‘repeated instruction’, 


Applying these definitions, the Patisambhidamagga explains the three 
kinds of miracles in a new way. It states that all virtuous qualities, 
like renunciation, lovingkindness, jhana, insight into selflessness, and 
the path of arahantship are iddhi-patihariya in the sense that they lead 
to specific achievements and eliminate negative qualities like sensual 
desire, ill-will, and other mental defilements. All virtuous qualities are 
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ddesana-patihdriya in the sense that they only arise in the presence of a 
clear heart and unclouded mind. And virtuous qualities are anusdsani- 
patihariya because the teachings have emphasized their proper applica- 
tion, cultivation, development, and balance.? Although these are not 
common explanations for these miracles, they offer a thought-provoking 
perspective. 


C. PsvcHic PowERS ARE NoT ESSENTIAL 


The householder Kevaddha once went to the Buddha and asked him to 


perform a miracle: 


Lord, this city of Nalanda is rich, prosperous, populous, and full of 
people who have faith in the Blessed One. It would be well if the 
Lord were to request some monk to perform a superhuman miracle. 
In this way the citizens of Nalanda would come to have even more 
faith - would come to have boundless faith - in the Blessed One. 


The Buddha replied: Kevaddha, this is not the way I teach the 
Dhamma to the monks, by saying: 'Go, monks, and perform super- 
human feats for the white-clothed laypeople.' (947) 


The Buddha goes on to say that of the three kinds of miracles, he 
disfavours psychic powers and mind-reading, because he sees their poten- 
tial harm: when hearing about these things, those who believe in their 
validity become further convinced, while those who are skeptical deny 
their validity. They may claim that a monk who performs these feats 
has resorted to using a magical charm (gandhari), a mind-reading charm 
(manika), or some other trick. This disparity of opinion is followed by 
arguments and disagreements. 


The Buddha then explains the meaning and value of the miracle of 
instruction, saying that it can be applied and its benefits realized by 
everyone, until one reaches knowledge of the destruction of the taints, 
which is the goal of Buddhism. 


1Ps, II. 227-8. 
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He gave an example of a monk who was highly skilled in psychic powers 
and who wanted to know where the four great elements cease without 
remainder." This monk travelled to the celestial realms in search of an 
answer to this question, pressing on until he arrived at the Brahma realms. 
But finally, unable to get an answer, he returned to the human realm in 
order to ask the Buddha to explain the true nature of the world. This 
story shows how psychic powers are limited, often ineffective, and not 
the essence of the Buddhist teachings." 


On another occasion the brahmin Sangarava mentioned to the Buddha 
a conversation occurring among the king's courtiers in the palace on the 
following subject: 


Formerly there were fewer monks, but there were more who dis- 
played miracles of supernormal power transcending the human 
level. But now there are more monks, but fewer who display mir- 
acles of supernormal power transcending the human level. 


The Buddha replied by explaining the three kinds of miracles. He then 
asked Sangarava which one of these three appeals to him as the most 
excellent and sublime. Sangarava answered that a knowledge and real- 
ization of the miracles of psychic powers and mind-reading is restricted 
to those who perform them; this knowledge cannot be transferred to 
others. From the outside, they appear as having the nature of a magician's 
trick. Therefore, the miracle of instruction is superior and more sublime. 
The recipients of this instruction can reflect on, apply, and realize these 
teachings, leading to the end of suffering.” 


“Trans.: he had the following doubt: Where are the four great elements - earth, 
water, fire and air - extinguished without remainder? For more on this story, see 
chapter 6 on Nibbana. 


See the Kevaddha Sutta: D. I. 211-23. 
See: A. I. 170-72. 
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D. NOBLE PsvcHic POWERS 


Another passage in the Pali Canon describes two kinds of psychic 
powers: 


1. Psychic powers that are not ‘noble’: psychic powers accompanied 
by mental defilement and acting as a ‘basis for suffering’ (upadhi), 
i.e. psychic powers as normally understood and as discussed earlier. 
Here, through determined effort, a renunciant attains liberation 
of the mind (cetovimutti) and performs various supernormal feats, 
like projecting mind-made images, walking through walls, flying 
through the air, diving into the earth, or walking on water. 


2. ‘Noble’ psychic powers: psychic powers free from mental defile- 
ment and not acting as a basis for suffering. In this case a monk 
exercises self-mastery over his perceptions and is able to control 
his responses to sense impressions. He can view a repulsive object 
as not repulsive; for instance, he can look at a person whose face 
is disfigured and relate to this person with kindness and friend- 
ship. And he can view an attractive object as unattractive; for 
instance, he can see a charming, enticing body as repugnant. Or he 
can remain equanimous, relinquishing both the attractive and the 
repugnant, for example while reflecting on things in an unbiased 
way and seeing into their true nature. {948} 


This passage confirms that psychic powers as normally understood - 
the ability to perform amazing and fantastic feats - are neither praised 
in Buddhism nor are they the essence of Buddhism. In Buddhism, the 
highest form of psychic power is the ability to control one’s responses to 
sense impressions and to develop mental self-mastery. This form of power 
causes no harm to oneself or others. 


Those who exercise the former kind of psychic powers may not be able 
to exercise the latter, and they occasionally apply their psychic abilities 
to indulge their defilements. The latter kind of psychic powers, however, 


“D, TIL 112-13; explained at Ps. II. 212. 
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fosters wholesome qualities, eradicates defilement, and keeps the mind 
from being seduced by greed, hatred and delusion.? 


The fact that the Buddha established a training rule forbidding monks 
from revealing psychic powers to laypeople also confirms that he did not 
encourage their use.'° 


As stated above, psychic powers are a form of mundane attainment, 
which enhance the attributes of those who have attained transcendent 
knowledge, helping them to better perform their activities and assist 
other human beings. The Buddha referred to someone who is endowed 
with the three kinds of miraculous gifts as a ‘fully accomplished one’, 
‘one who has reached the goal’, ‘one who is supreme among gods and 
humans’.’” {949} 


As stated earlier, however, the miracle of instruction is the principal 
and constant factor, while the remaining two miracles are supplementary. 
When there is a good reason to perform the miracles of psychic powers 
and mind-reading, they should be applied merely in the early stages, 
preparing the way for the miracle of instruction. Instruction is the goal 
and consummation, as will be discussed at more length below. 


“For the objective of this form of practice, see: A. III. 169. This kind of psychic 
power is a form of ‘deliverance of mind by way of lovingkindness’ (metta- 
cetovimutti), by which the person has reached the level of ‘radiant liberation’ 
(subha-vimokkha). It can arise by developing the seven factors of enlightenment 
(bojjhanga) accompanied by lovingkindness (S. V. 119), by developing the four 
factors of mindfulness (S. V. 294-6), or by developing concentration (S. V. 317-8). A 
person who practises in this way is sometimes called a ‘noble one with developed 
faculties’ (M. III. 302). 


léVin, II. 112. The commentaries (see: VinA. VI. 1203) claim that the Buddha only 
forbade vikubbana-iddhi (‘powers of transformation’, e.g. transfiguring oneself 
into different forms, creating mind-created objects for others to see, speaking 
while remaining invisible, or revealing only half of one’s body); he did not forbid 
adhitthana-iddhi (‘governing powers’, e.g. revealing oneself as many, walking on 
water, or diving into the earth); this interpretation, however, seems to not be 
favoured. 


V A. I. 292; A. V. 326-7. 
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E. DANGERS OF PSYCHIC POWERS 


Psychic powers can be harmful both for people who possess them and for 
those associating with these people. Unenlightened people who possess 
these powers may be intoxicated by them:'? they may become conceited, 
feeling superior and denigrating others; they may become obsessed with 
the material gains and honours accruing from such powers; they may 
become dishonest; or they may use these powers for evil purposes, as in 
the case of Ven. Devadatta. 


At least, the attachment to or delight in psychic powers prevents a per- 
son from realizing higher spiritual qualities and from cleansing the mind 
from impurities. And because the psychic abilities of unawakened persons 
are subject to decline, the anxiety around protecting these powers is an 
obstacle, which interferes with wise reflection and the effective applica- 
tion of insight. Psychic powers are thus classified as obstacles to insight 
meditation (iddhi-palibodha), which should be removed or eliminated by 
one who is developing wisdom.” 


There is a high likelihood that people associating with a person who 
has psychic powers may also be harmed. The primary danger is that 
these people will become victims. Someone possessing (or pretending 
to possess) psychic powers may boast of these powers in order to seek 
personal gain. 


Note that those people who practise correctly and who have aptitude 
in this area only exercise psychic powers in those circumstances when 
they deem them appropriate as a channel leading to proper instruction. 
For if not to offer Dhamma teachings, why would someone display such 
powers other than to seek personal fame or material gain? 


It is thus important to remember that psychic powers should always 
be accompanied by proper instruction. If someone reveals or claims to 
have psychic powers without these powers being a bridge leading to the 


'8Tddhi-mada. This intoxication falls under the same category as being intoxicated 
by knowledge, moral conduct, jhana, etc.; see: Vbh. 345-6. 


Pyism. 89-90, 97. 
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NOTE 9.2: LEADING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 


This subject includes sacred and magical objects, occult powers, and 
those things the Buddha referred to as the base or ‘beastly’ arts 
(tiracchana-vijja). The base arts are forms of knowledge that bar the 
way to heaven and to Nibbana, or external teachings that do not accord 
with the goal of Buddhism. They mostly involve divination, prophesying, 
and the treatment of disease, which for a bhikkhu are considered faulty 
and harmful from a moral point of view if he practises these arts to make 
a living or to seek personal gain. 


Tiracchana-vijjà are distinct from iddhi-patihariya. Tiracchana-vijja are dis- 
cussed at D. I. 9-12 and mentioned repeatedly in the Silakkhandhavagga 
of the Digha Nikaya. There are precepts forbidding the learning and 
teaching of these arts at, e.g.: Vin. II. 140; Vin. IV. 306; explained at, e.g.: 
DA. I. 131; Nd1A. II. 402. 


‘miracle of instruction’, their behaviour can be considered incorrect.”° 
(950) 


They may have bad or deceitful intentions, they may be seeking per- 
sonal gain, or they may simply have a deluded understanding of psychic 
powers. This same principle can be applied in the case of sacred objects 
or amulets: someone who uses such objects when relating to people, 
without providing any form of teaching - without leading them to the 
development of wisdom, to an understanding of the truth, and to a 
gradual freedom from these objects - is practising incorrectly and leading 
people in a wrong direction. (See Note 9.2) 


Even if a person does not fall victim to someone who claims to possess 
psychic powers, a fascination or preoccupation with these things runs 
counter to two important Buddhist principles: 


First, Buddhism teaches the path to liberation. Because psychic powers 
are not of essential importance to Buddhism - they are not directly related 
to the goal of Buddhism and do not help people to be free from mental 


In a similar context, the Buddha was highly critical of people who use their moral 
precepts and religious practices to influence people while seeking fame, praise, 
or material gain. 
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defilement - a fascination with these things tends to be a waste of time 
and energy, which could be used to practise the Dhamma. 


Second, those people who associate with someone claiming psychic or 
sacred powers generally wish for help from supernatural or divine forces, 
say for good luck or wealth. This behaviour is inconsistent with a central 
tenet of Buddhism, which is a teaching of action (kamma-vada), a teaching 
of activity (kiriya-vada), and a teaching of effort (viriya-vada): Buddhism 
teaches people to seek results through determined, deliberate action in 
line with cause and effect. 


The wish for results through supplication to divine or supernatural 
forces can lead to inactivity or laziness. It leads to a lack of effort, a lack of 
urgency to undertake necessary tasks or to avoid harm, and it contradicts 
the principle of heedfulness. 


If one takes an interest in psychic powers it is better that one develops 
these powers oneself (although this still may be a waste of time), because 
the wish for results from others' powers or from divine forces is a reli- 
ance on external things and makes a person more dependent on them. 
Instead of leading to more independence, this reliance on external things 
makes a person less grounded and more confused; a person's resourceful- 
ness, inner strength, and self-confidence is diminished. The reliance on 
external things contradicts another basic principle of Buddhism, which 
teaches self-reliance - being a refuge unto oneself. Buddhism teaches 
the path to liberation, which at the end transcends faith and leads to 
pure wisdom. The Path begins with dependence on the wisdom of the 
Teacher," who is a ‘spiritual friend’ (kalyanamitta). Eventually, one can 
abandon even this form of dependence and stand on one's own two feet, 
without the support from a teacher.” {951} 


?Trans.: the Buddha. 


? Note that the principle of self-reliance needs to be balanced by the principle of 
respect or veneration for the Dhamma. Note also that a truly liberated person 
heeds the teachings and is highly disciplined. Heeding the teachings and the 
principle of faith are not identical. Heeding the teachings or a disciplined 
compliance to the teachings can stem from faith or from wisdom; arahants 
practise in accord with the teachings and keep the standards of discipline out of 
wisdom. 
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F. PROPER RELATIONSHIP TO PSYCHIC POWERS 


Regarding how the display of psychic powers affects people in general, 
let us look at the conduct of the Buddha and his disciples, who were 
exceptionally skilled in psychic powers. As mentioned earlier, the Buddha 
clearly disfavoured the miracles of performing psychic powers and mind- 
reading, but consistently supported and applied the miracle of instruc- 
tion; instruction lies at the heart of the Buddha’s activities. There were 
instances, however, when the Buddha performed psychic powers. 


By looking at these occasions, we can conclude that the Buddha only 
exercised psychic powers when he was subduing (or ‘taming’) those who 
possessed these powers - those who gave great import to these powers or 
who with arrogance felt superior to others - so that they would abandon 
their infatuation with them. He performed psychic powers to subdue 
psychic powers, to encourage a person who was fascinated in or conceited 
about them to realize their limitation, and to see things that are superior 
to them - to study and recognize things which the Buddha revealed 
through the miracle of instruction. This is similar to the aforementioned 
principle of applying psychic powers in conjunction with instruction, but 
here the application is limited to those who are intoxicated by psychic 
powers and who express a stubborn pride when encountering the Buddha, 
for example in the story of subduing the god Brahma. 


There are some stories of the Buddha’s chief disciples combining the 
display of psychic powers with instruction, to people who were fascinated 
with these powers, for example the story of Ven. Sariputta instructing 
Ven. Devadatta’s disciples with the miracle of mind-reading, and similar 
stories of Ven. Maha Moggallana exercising psychic powers. 


There are a few stories of monks revealing psychic powers to help 
people, but there is not a single instance in the Pali Canon of monks 
exercising these powers as a consequence of people's request for them.? 
There were instances when people made this request because they 
wanted to witness these powers, but the Buddha established a training 


For references to the display of psychic powers in the scriptures, see Appendix 1. 
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rule forbidding monks from displaying such powers to laypeople, as men- 


tioned earlier. 


In everyday life, people must live with other human beings and live 
under ordinary circumstances. Rather than relying on invisible, external 
forces, which have no direct connection to people, Buddhism emphasizes 
how it is better to train and discipline oneself, to develop knowledge and 
skill so that one can solve problems using ordinary, rational methods and 
reach success through righteous means. The Buddha defined the ability 
leading to success as a ‘power’ (iddhi), which accords with the Buddhist 
teachings. This ability is twofold: material power (amisa-iddhi) and spir- 
itual power (dhamma-iddhi), the latter being the leading principle.^^ {952} 


There are two primary points revealing the limitations of psychic 
powers, along with all forms of sacred or supernormal forces, revealing 
that these powers are not of essential importance to Buddhism, are not 
related to the goal of Buddha-Dhamma, are unnecessary for walking the 
Buddhist path, and offer no true security or safety: 


1. From the perspective of wisdom, supernatural powers cannot dir- 
ectly give rise to wisdom, to the penetration of truth, and to an 
understanding of phenomena as they really are. An example of 
this limitation is the story of the monk who possessed psychic 
powers and went in search of an answer throughout all realms of 
existence until he arrived at the realm of Brahma, who claims to 
have created the world, yet this monk's quest was in vain. A similar 
story describes the rishi who unsuccessfully travelled in search of 
the end of the universe until he died.” 


2. From the perspective of the mind, psychic powers are unable to 
truly eliminate mental defilements or to end suffering. When the 
mind is confused, depressed, agitated, or overwhelmed by greed, 


*4 Amisa-iddhi (material success or prosperity; materiality as a creative force) and 
dhamma-iddhi (success or prosperity by way of the Dhamma; spiritual prosperity; 
the Dhamma as a creative force; power of righteousness); see: A. I. 93-4. Having a 
beautiful physical appearance, long life, good health, and being attractive are 
also called forms of 'achievement' (iddhi); see: D. II. 177; M. III. 176. 


?5D. I. 215-6; S. I. 61-2; A. II. 47-8. 
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hatred and delusion, these powers are unable to lead to freedom; 
even if one suppresses these negative states of mind through the 
power of jhana, this solution is only temporary. Whenever one exits 
the state of concentration and faces ordinary life, the defilements 
return to disturb and harass, and to cause suffering. Even worse, 
psychic powers may be used to serve the defilements, as happened 
in the case of Ven. Devadatta.”® 


9.3 DIVINE BEINGS 


A. HUMAN BEINGS AND DIVINE BEINGS 


Most of the material in the preceding section on miracles and psychic 
powers also applies to the subject of divine beings (devata). (See Note 9.3) 
People generally take an interest in divine beings for practical reasons: 
they wish and pray for help from divine beings, who possess special 
powers, in the same way as they seek help from other forms of supernat- 
ural powers. The aforementioned principles, especially on the advantages 
and potential harm of supernatural powers, are therefore relevant to the 
subject of divine beings. There are, however, some additional matters for 
consideration. 


Generally speaking, all forms of divine beings up to the highest levels of 
Brahma gods are companions in birth, old age, suffering and death, com- 
panions in the round of rebirth (samsara-vatta). Moreover, as is the case 
with human beings, the majority of these divine beings are unawakened 
beings (puthujjana), possessing mental defilements. Although some 
divine beings are enlightened, most of them realized enlightenment in 
a previous life as a human being. Although divine beings are ranked as 
superior to human beings in spiritual qualities, the celestial realms and 
the human realm are so similar that they are both classified as a ‘happy 
destination’ (sugati). {953} 


Vin, TI. 184-5; if people have extremely bad thoughts, their psychic powers may 
degenerate, because these powers rely on jhana to act as a foundation, and to 
enter jhana a person's mind must be pure, bright, and free from the hindrances 
(nivarana). 
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NOTE 9.3: DIVINE BEINGS (DEVATA) 


The words deva or devatà encompass all divine beings, including Brahma 
gods. Divine beings are categorized into three groups: 


1. devas of the sensual sphere; those beings attached to sensuality; the 
abodes of these beings are sometimes referred to as the 'six heavens 
connected to sensuality’ (chakamavacara-sagga): the realm of the 
Four Great Kings (catummaharajika), the realm of the Thirty-Three 
gods (tavatirnsa); the realm of the Yama gods (yama); the realm of the 
contented gods (tusita); the realm of the gods who rejoice in their 
own creations (nimmanarati); the realm of gods who lord over the 
creation of others (paranimmitavasavatti); 


2. divine beings of the fine material plane (rüpa Brahmas), of which 
there are sixteen levels; and 


3. divine beings of the formless plane (arüpa Brahmas). 


Comp.: Vithimuttaparicchedo, Patisandhicatukkam. 


In some respects divine beings have an advantage over human beings, 
while in other respects human beings have the advantage. On one occa- 
sion the Buddha compared the residents of India (Jambudipa - 'Land of 
the Rose-apple Trees’) with the gods of Tavatirnsa heaven, and claimed 
that the gods are superior to humans in three aspects: divine age, divine 
beauty, and divine happiness, while humans are superior to the gods in 
three aspects: courage, mindfulness, and the practice of the holy life (i.e. 
the practice of the noble path - ariya-magga).”’ 


Normally, humans consider themselves inferior to divine beings and 
want to be reborn in heaven, but divine beings consider rebirth as a 
human being to be a ‘happy destination’, as confirmed by the Buddha: 
The human state, monks, is the devas’ reckoning of a good destination? When 
a divine being is about to pass away, the other devas invoke a blessing so 
that this being may take birth as a human, since the human realm is a 
place where one can choose to perform wholesome, virtuous deeds and 


?7 A. IV. 396-7. 
*8It, 76-8. 
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give oneself fully to Dhamma practice (of course, one can also give oneself 
fully to unwholesome actions).”” 


The Buddha considered birth as one of the gods, who live an exception- 
ally long time, as a wasted opportunity for practising the holy life.” One 
can even call such a birth bad luck. Divine beings experience undiluted 
happiness, which tends to lead to heedlessness and to weakly established 
mindfulness. The human realm contains a mixture of happiness and 
suffering, and it offers a wide range of experiences and lessons. Ifa 
human being knows how to properly direct attention he or she will gain 
understanding, develop mindfulness that is agile and alert, develop self- 
discipline, and progress in the ‘noble qualities’ (ariya-dhamma).** 


The human realm lies between the heavenly realms and the ‘unhappy 
destinations’ (apáya), for instance the hell realms. The unhappy destin- 
ations are inhabited by beings who are evil or of base spiritual qualities. 
Although some of these beings can be considered good, they have fallen 
into these realms because unskilful deeds have borne fruit and dragged 
them down. The celestial realms are inhabited by beings who are com- 
paratively virtuous. Although some of these beings are of bad character, 
they were born in heaven because wholesome deeds lifted the person up. 


The human realm which lies in the middle is like a road junction - a 
place for both divine beings and beings from states of perdition to pass 
through. It is a place where beings from all realms of existence come to 
produce kamma. It is where evil beings better themselves and prepare 
for heaven, where virtuous beings commit evil deeds and prepare for hell, 
and where wise beings stop producing kamma, disentangle themselves, 
propagate the Dhamma, and find freedom from the cycle of birth and 
death. 


Ibid. 
3A, IV. 225-6. 
Cf: AA. IV. 187. 
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There are four levels of unhappy destinations. Beings in each dis- 
tinctive level possess a similar degree of unwholesome qualities (papa- 
dhamma).** The celestial realms contain many different levels with 
ascending degrees of refinement; beings in each level possess a similar 
degree of virtue. Only the human realm is a centre for both vice and 
virtue of all hues: it contains evil people who resemble the beings from 
the deepest recesses of hell; it contains virtuous, refined people, similar 
to the highest Brahma gods; and it contains beings who have transcended 
all states of existence and whom even the gods venerate. {954} 


The spiritual qualities and general capabilities of humans and divine 
beings are very similar, but human beings possess a greater opportunity 
for spiritual development and self-improvement. Generally speaking, 
devas are superior and more proficient than humans, but when humans 
elevate themselves by spiritual cultivation, they are equivalent to or even 
surpass the gods in virtue and ability (although from the perspective of 
Dhamma, it is not encouraged to view this as a competition).** 


B. OBSOLETE FORM OF RELATING TO THE DIVINE 


Religions existing in India before the time of the Buddha were polythe- 
istic, but their adherents also believed in a chief God, who created the 
world and all phenomena. It was not considered possible for human 
beings to be superior to this God. People related to the gods through 
prayer and entreaty, seeking ways to please and favour them, for example 
through hymns of praise, worship, propitiatory offerings, and sacrifice. 
Alternatively, people used other forms of supplication, by pressuring the 
gods into taking an interest, provoking them until they were worried and 
forced into lending a helping hand or appeasing the supplicants. This 
latter method employed various religious and ascetic practices of self- 
mortification and self-punishment. In sum, there are two traditional ways 
of relating to divine beings: 


The four ‘states of perdition’ (apaya-bhami): hell (niraya), the animal realm 
(tiracchanayoni), the ghost realm (pittivisaya), and the realm of demons (asurakaya). 


On the subject of higher knowledge and vision of the devas (adhidevafianadassana) 
see Appendix 5. 
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1. Through prayer and supplication; through offerings, worship, and 
sacrifice, similar to the pleadings of a child with its parents. Some- 
times this behaviour turns into an effort to flatter or bribe the 
higher powers. 


2. Through coercion, compelling the devas through various ascetic 
practices or religious rituals to act according to one’s wishes. This 
resembles a child who, punching and biting, tries to force his par- 
ents to pay attention and satisfy his desires. 


Both ways boil down to a search for personal gain and involve depend- 
ence on an external force. When the Buddha began teaching, he encour- 
aged abandoning these two ways of practice, and it is this abandonment 
of them that distinguishes Buddhism on this subject of divine beings. By 
abandoning these practices, Buddhism is able to a offer a more rational 
approach, to point clearly to the advantages and harm of different ways 
of acting, and to establish a new, more appropriate relationship to the 
divine. {955} 


C. HARMFUL EFFECTS OF DEPENDING ON DIVINE BEINGS 


Reliance on divine beings has similar limitations and creates similar 
obstacles to those described above in relation to psychic powers. From 
the perspective of wisdom, devas, like human beings, are on the whole 
still ignorant of the truth. This is evident from the story of the monk 
(mentioned earlier) who travelled through the various heaven realms 
asking a question, which even the highest Brahma could not answer, and 
the story of the Buddha subduing the Brahma named Baka. 


From the perspective of the mind, devas are similar to human beings 
in that most of them are unawakened - they still have a degree of mental 
defilement and suffering; they are still spinning in the round of rebirth 
(sarnsdra-vatta). Examples for this are the god Brahma, who despite his 
elevated spiritual qualities still heedlessly considers himself immortal,** 
and Indra (King of the Tavatirnsa heaven), who is intoxicated with divine 


34S, I. 146-7. 
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treasures.” People seek help from Indra, but Indra himself is not without 


greed, hatred, delusion, and fear? Apart from the dependence on divine 


beings conflicting with the principles of achievement through persever- 


ance 
in th 


and effort, of self-reliance, and of liberation, as mentioned earlier 
e section on psychic powers, there are many other harmful con- 


sequences to such behaviour: 


35 
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It is not only human beings who are harmed when they give propiti- 
atory offerings to and curry favour with devas. Because most devas 
are unenlightened, they too suffer harm when they become enam- 
oured with praise and attached to offerings, and increasingly want 
more of these things. In this way, both humans and devas become 
preoccupied with worship and the effects of worship, abandoning 
or neglecting their personal responsibilities, and falling into care- 
lessness and decline. 


Some devas, when they become infatuated with offerings and 
praise, look for ways to increase a sense of obligation and depend- 
ence in people. For this end, they may lure people by satisfying 
some of their wishes so that the people have increased expectations 
and make more offerings, or they may even deliberately cause a 
crisis so that people will feel the need to turn to them. 


When acquisitive devas become obsessed with personal gain, vir- 
tuous devas who help people without seeking personal advantage 
become weary and stay away (customarily, devas do not wish to 
trouble themselves or intervene in the affairs of human beings). 
Good people are then deprived of help and encouragement. As 
devas keen on personal gain only help when they receive an 
entreaty or a sacrificial gift, more people are then convinced that 
good deeds do not lead to good results, but that it is evil deeds that 
lead to good results. This causes social confusion. 


M. I. 253-4. 
S. I. 219. 


For devas, the world of human beings is dirty and smells repulsive; see: D. II. 
325-6; KhA. 117; SnA. I. 180. 
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* When virtuous devas stay away this gives even greater opportunity 
for acquisitive devas to seek personal advantage. For example, 
when people make entreaties to a specific deity whom they wor- 
ship, covetous devas will come and deceive people by pretending 
to be that specific deity. People will not know better because this 
matter is beyond their reach of comprehension. The deceitful, 
impersonating devas will then cause the people to be more fascin- 
ated and beguiled by the supernatural. {956} 


D. PROPER RELATIONSHIP TO THE DIVINE 


From these remarks we see that those people who receive assistance 
from divine beings do not need to be good, and that good people do not 
necessarily receive assistance from such beings. This is because, for the 
most part, both humans and devas are unawakened and may practise 
incorrectly; they then cause well-ordered systems in the world to be 
disturbed and weakened. 


Following are a few more observations on the subject of a proper 
relationship to divine beings. First, devas are unable to unilaterally 
and decisively control human circumstances or to determine the destiny 
of human beings. Although it is generally understood that devas have 
superior powers to humans, when humans develop themselves they are 
able to equal or surpass the devas, as mentioned earlier. The deciding 
factor for who is superior lies with an individual’s spiritual qualities and 
effort, which is confirmed by this story in the Jataka Tales: 


Two kings from neighbouring kingdoms were preparing for battle. 
One of the kings consulted with a rishi, who had psychic powers. 
This rishi was able to converse with Indra, who informed him that 
the king’s army would be victorious. The king therefore heedlessly 
let his soldiers rest and entertain themselves. The other king, 
having heard the prediction of his own defeat, redoubled efforts to 
strengthen his army. In the ensuing battle, the army of this second 
king gained victory. Indra, who was blamed, then uttered this 
divine maxim: ‘The perseverance and effort of human beings, the devas 
are unable to thwart.’ 


J. IL 7: JA. LII. 3-8. 
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People often give honour and respect to the divine spirits that dwell in 
their houses, but from one perspective these spirits are simply guests. If 
the owner of the house is very virtuous, for example he or she is a ‘noble 
disciple’ - secure in spiritual qualities and has progressed from a reliance 
on faith to steadfast wisdom - the house devas do not have control over 
the owner but rather must obey and respect him or her. 


This is illustrated in the story of the deva who lived in the archway of 
Anathapindika’s house (Anathapindika did not construct a special dwell- 
ing for this deva). When Anathapindika lost his wealth, the deva came to 
him and suggested that he stop giving alms. Anathapindika considered 
this advice unrighteous and drove the deva away. The deva was unable to 
find a new residence and thus went to Indra for help. Indra instructed 
the deva on how to properly ask forgiveness from Anathapindika; on 
following this instruction the deva was given permission to return to his 
original dwelling.?? 


The accusations made by devas towards a person should not be taken as 
ultimate criteria for the person's faults or wrongs, because there are many 
examples of devas disparaging good people. The deva mentioned in the 
story of Anathapindika above was referred to as having wrong view or as 
"blind and foolish'. This deva was unhappy that, when the Buddha or his 
disciples visited the house, he would have to descend to the ground, and so 
when Anathapindika became poor, the deva urged him to stop associating 
with the Buddha, but his plan came to nothing. 


Some devas out of mischief instil a sense of mutual suspicion in 
people)? Some forest devas are unhappy when monks go and live in 
the forest to practise the Dhamma, because these virtuous people with 
superior spiritual qualities have entered their domain, which makes them 
feel frustrated and inconvenienced; they therefore look for ways to make 
life uncomfortable for them.*° Under these circumstances, the Buddha 
recommended that the monks solve this problem by responding with 
goodness and spreading lovingkindness. {957} 


?5DhA. III. 10; JA. I. 227. 
See the story of Ven. Kondadhana at AA. I. 260; DhA. III. 52. 
^^E e: KhA. 232; SnA. I. 193; DhA. I. 313. 
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In the case that devas made proposals and suggested a person act in a 
particular way, if these requests were deemed inappropriate or unright- 
eous, the Buddha's disciples who had a true understanding of his teach- 
ings remained resolute and under no circumstances allowed themselves 
to be persuaded by these suggestions, regardless of whether the devas 
threatened them or promised rewards.“ 


Third, some devas behave badly; they are hostile and repeatedly 
impede the spiritual development of human beings. One should not only 
refrain from soliciting or relying on these devas, but one should outright 
subdue or conquer them with virtue. If people develop themselves well 
they are able to overcome these devas. 


An important example of this kind of deity is Mara." Mara dwells in 
Paranimmitavasavatti - the sixth and highest heaven of the sense sphere. 
He likes to obstruct and harass others when they perform good deeds, 
especially when someone tries to free himself from sensuality (kama); in 
such a case Mara fears that the person will transcend his domain, and in 
this case the person must confront Mara to pass beyond.” 


Mara has enormous power; even Indra flees and hides away at the out- 
skirts of the universe when Mara appears, and Brahma also avoids him.“ 
Occasionally, Mara goes to disturb the Brahma worlds, which are fine- 
material spheres and higher than Mara’s normal realm of existence. The 
Buddha therefore said: Ofall powerful beings, Mara is the greatest.*° Although 
Mara has such great power, a person who is well-trained in moral conduct, 
concentration and wisdom can conquer him with his virtue, and such a 
person of supreme spiritual qualities is revered by the devas all the way 
to the Brahma realms." 


"Eg: the story of Pabbharavasi-Tissa Thera: DhA. IV. 170. 


“Here, the discussion of Mara conforms to the scriptural stories of Mara as a being, 
not to the figurative or metaphorical meanings of this word. 


?Mara's domain or empire = mara-dheyya; see: MA. I. 34; SNA. I. 44. 
“See: JA. I. 71; [BvA. 521]. 

“See: M. I. 330-31. 

^64. IL 17. 

“See: It. 75; Thag. verse 628; Thig. verse 365. 
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These words are not meant to encourage a feeling of contempt or 
insensitivity in regard to divine beings, but rather to increase understand- 
ing and help establish a proper relationship to them. 


E. BUDDHIST RELATIONSHIP TO THE DIVINE 


Based on an understanding of the nature of divine beings and the harm 
in relating to them improperly, Buddhism teaches to abandon all depend- 
ence on and supplication to them, whether in the form of prayer or 
through coercion. Buddhism teaches a new form of relationship, one of 
friendship, lovingkindness, and mutual respect. We should consider that 
we are all companions in suffering and in the round of rebirth, and that 
on the whole humans and devas exist at a high spiritual level. Humans 
and devas should not disturb or interfere with each other, each making 
effort to fulfil their individual responsibilities. 


This relationship of non-disturbance and non-harm between humans 
and devas is clearly depicted in the many stories from the scriptures, 
especially in the Jataka and Dhammapada commentaries. {958} In these 
stories we see devas assisting human beings, but the nature of and reasons 
behind this assistance differs from that found in earlier traditions. Here, 
the devas help from their own initiative, prompted by their own sense of 
goodness; they do not help because people ask and they neither expect 
nor desire such entreaty. Those people who receive help act virtuously 
and judiciously in an ordinary, independent fashion; they do not expect 
to be helped and they do not seek such assistance. The cause for this 
assistance is the goodness or good actions of human beings; it is not a 
result of supplication or a form of reward. 


In the scriptures, the chief deity who offers such assistance to human 
beings is Sakka, also known as Indra,*® king of the devas. The principle 
of assistance by Sakka, which conforms to the Buddhist principle of 
‘active engagement’ (kamma), evolved from the principle of divine power 
espoused by pre-Buddhist religious doctrines.? Although this principle 
is not yet purely in accord with the Buddhist teachings, it has evolved ina 


“Trans: Pali: Inda. 


“On the assistance and provocation by Indra, see Appendix 2. 
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NOTE 9.4: PRAYER WITHOUT EFFORT 


In today’s world it appears that people rely heavily on supplication and 
prayer. This would be acceptable if they first made effort, but it is often 
the case that people make no effort before soliciting divine beings. The 
devas in turn wait for a petition before descending and they help those 
who offer the supplication, regardless of whether the people are good 
or bad. Under such circumstances, one can assume that the devas who 
come are acquisitive, disingenuous, or meek, getting tied up with human 
affairs until both parties are corrupted. 


distinctly Buddhist direction and has been incorporated into the Buddhist 
tradition. The core of this principle is that virtuous human beings act 
based on their own mindfulness and wise judgement in as steady and 
determined a way as they are able; they do not wait for, expect, or request 
assistance from divine beings. Virtuous devas are eager to assist good 
people based on their own sense of virtue. When good people are in 
trouble, virtuous devas feel compelled to help. (See Note 9.4) 


Here, human beings behave well without expecting assistance from 
divine beings, and devas offer assistance without expecting human 
entreaty. Those people who are still concerned with the principle of 
divine power can reflect on this saying: ‘The responsibility of human 
beings is the effort to do good; the responsibility of heaven is to assist 


150 


good people; fulfil your responsibility to the best of your ability. 


If people do not make effort to develop goodness, but are caught up in 
supplicating the devas, and if the devas are not interested in helping good 
people, but rather help only those who make entreaties, both parties act 
irresponsibly. When humans and devas lack virtue and act irresponsibly, 
they both face ruin according to a law of nature that governs both the 
human realm and heaven. {959} 


Here is a concluding passage by the Buddha on this subject of the 


divine: 


The original saying is translated as: ‘The effort to do good is the virtue of human 
beings; the assistance of good people is the virtue of heaven’, but using the term 
‘responsibility’ emphasizes practical application. 
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Abstention from fish and meat, life as a naked ascetic, shaving of 
the head, life as a matted-hair ascetic, smearing [the body] with 
ashes, wearing rough leopard skins, fire worship, undertaking reli- 
gious practices in order to become a god, ascetic practices of this 
world, propitiatory offerings, sacrifices, seasonal sacred observ- 
ances: none of these things purify a person who has not overcome 
doubt.” 


Sn. 44-5. 


9.4 CONCLUSION 


A. THREE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


The community of Buddhist disciples is comprised of many individuals 
who begin their spiritual journey from different starting points and are 
walking on different stages of the same path, leading to the same des- 
tination. These individuals are at different levels of development in the 
‘noble teaching’ (ariya-dhamma). By acknowledging this diversity among 
people, one is able to provide individuals with suitable assistance for their 
specific circumstances. 


In relation to the subject of divine beings, this journey or development 
consists of three stages: 


1. a dependence on and solicitation to divine beings; 
2. afriendly coexistence with divine beings; and 
3. areceiving of honour and veneration from divine beings. 
Level one can be considered a pre-developmental stage; level two 
signals the beginning stage of joining a Buddhist or 'noble' community; 


and level three is the stage of development of a person who has reached 
the goal of Buddhism. 


?'The phrase ‘undertaking religious practices in order to become a god’ is based 
on the interpretation at SnA. I. 291; the Pali term used here is amará, meaning: 
‘immortality’, i.e. the state of a divinity. 
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NOTE 9.5: RESPECT FOR DEVAS 


Thai Buddhists in the past who believed in devas would inform the devas 
or the guardian spirits before acting in a way that might trouble them. 
This behaviour can be taken as evidence for an adaptation from the 
propitiation of devas by the brahmins to a Buddhist way of practice. 


It seems, however, that the propitiation of devas is proliferating in Thai- 
land, despite the warning by Buddhist leaders to abandon this behaviour. 
This probably results from not knowing the proper relationship to devas 
as taught in Buddhism. Consequently, the two factions of those who 
believe in devas and those who deny the existence of devas engage in 
disputes. Despite these disputes, there are always those who maintain 
their belief in devas, and those who speculate about the belief in devas. 
These believers often do not know any way to behave towards the divine 
other than through supplication. 


To be called a Buddhist, one must pass beyond the stage of reliance on 
devas to the stage of friendly coexistence. One will then conduct one’s 
life by making effort based on reasoned judgement. One ceases relating 
to devas as powerful beings who need to be petitioned and flattered, 
and instead one considers devas as virtuous companions with whom one 
should maintain mutual kindness and respect. (See Note 9.5) In this 
respect, humans and devas should not overly associate with one another, 
interfere in each other’s affairs, or conspire together to cause harm to 
anyone. 


In regard to psychic powers (including sacred or occult powers), spir- 
itual development also consists of three stages: (1) dependence; (2) 
development of psychic power; and (3) complete freedom. 


The first stage consists of a fascination in and reliance on external, 
supernatural powers. A person at this stage wastes time and effort 
and lacks reasoned judgement. This stage can be considered ‘pre- 
developmental’ or ‘ignoble’. 


The second stage consists of developing the ability to master psychic 
powers. These powers are used to support wholesome actions, for 
example by helping people who are in danger, and to assist in the ‘miracle 
of instruction’. {960} At this second stage auspicious or sacred objects are 
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used to provide encouragement and reassurance.” They act as reminders, 
strengthening people’s resolve to perform good actions and increasing 
self-confidence. Although one can say that this stage is the beginning of 
a Buddhist way of life, the Buddha did not promote the development of 
psychic powers because it can easily drag one back to the first stage. 


In the third stage, a person is free. Here, one does not rely on supernat- 
ural forces or other external factors to provide encouragement, because 
one’s mind is steadfast. One has control over one’s mind and lives free 
from anxiety. At the very least one’s confidence in the Triple Gem is 
complete and this provides one with security. A person who has reached 
this stage truly understands the principles of Buddhism. People should 
hasten to progress to the third stage, recollecting the teaching in the 
suttas describing the attributes of an excellent lay follower: 


He is not superstitious and believes in kamma; 
He seeks results from kamma, 
Not from auspicious powers. 


A. III. 206. 


B. STAGE OF FREEDOM 


The most important task in helping people to develop through these 
stages is to offer teachings, and traditionally the principal spiritual teach- 
ers in Buddhist communities have been the bhikkhus. The speed and 
extent of spiritual development depends on both the teacher and the 
student. Teachers have different levels of skill in teaching; likewise, 
students' capabilities and spiritual faculties vary. 


The aim of teaching is for people to reach the third stage, of freedom. 
If the teacher is skilled at teaching and the student is ready, it may only 
require one meeting between the two to lead the student from the first 


g, ¢ 
ga A 


Y'The term ‘sacred object’ (Thai: sing sak-sit - AafiN ANS) is ambiguous, with an 
overly wide breadth of meaning. Of the things that fall under this category, 
those that are permissible by the Buddha are probably the things called mangala 
(‘auspicious’ or ‘blessed’ objects or ceremonies). The use of this term marigala 
provides a well-defined boundary and corresponds to the practice of Dhamma. 
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stage of dependency to the third stage of freedom. The greater the skill 
of the teacher, the faster the student’s development. 


Usually, to lead students out of established ways of thinking and to 
help them progress, a teacher must connect to them at their present 
level of development, or he must provide them with something familiar 
in order to establish trust. When the teacher lacks special powers for 
establishing confidence, then he must personally guide the students from 
their present level of spiritual development to higher levels. 


In the context where the monks are the primary teachers, it is natural 
that they have different abilities in regard to teaching. It is most probably 
for this reason that concessions were made to the monastic discipline, in 
which it became acceptable to incorporate aspects of the second stage, of 
skilful engagement with supernatural phenomena. The principle behind 
such concessions is to use those things that people attach to, as a starting 
point when providing instruction. The first step in this process is to 
dislodge these things from their original place of importance and to steer 
the person in a more suitable direction. At the same time, these things can 
be used constructively, as a way to spark interest in people, while leading 
them to eventually pass beyond them. (961) 


This way of practice is evident in the training rule laid down by the 
Buddha concerning stepping on ceremonial cloth. At one time, Prince 
Bodhi (Prince Bodhirajakumara) had just finished building a palace and 
he invited the Buddha along with the community of monks to have a 
meal there. The prince ordered that white cloth be spread on the first 
step of the stairway leading into the palace. When the Buddha arrived 
he refrained from stepping on the cloth and consequently the prince had 
the cloth removed, after which the Buddha entered. Later, the Buddha 
laid down a rule forbidding monks from stepping on such cloth. 


On another occasion a woman who had just had a miscarriage invited 
the monks to her house and having laid down a cloth she asked the monks 
to step on it as a blessing. The monks, however, refused to do so. The 
woman was upset and publicly criticized the monks. When this story 
reached the Buddha he amended the training rule, allowing monks to step 
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NOTE 9.6: CEREMONIAL CLOTH 


Vin. IL. 127-9; M. II. 91. The commentaries (VinA. VI. 1209; [MA. 3/299]; 
DhA. III. 133) explain that Prince Bodhi had no children and had the cloth 
laid down with the determination that if the Buddha stepped on the cloth 
this would augur the birth of a child. The Buddha knew that the prince 
would not have children and therefore did not step on the cloth. He laid 
down the training rule to help future generations of monks. In the time 
of the Buddha there were many monks who could read people's minds 
and they could respond according to the thoughts of the lay donors, 
while later monks would not have this gift and would not know how to 
respond appropriately. The laypeople would therefore accuse them of 
not being adept like the monks of old. The Buddha laid down the training 
rule to protect these later monks. 


The commentaries go on to explain that in the case of a woman who 
has had a miscarriage or who is just about to give birth, the request to 
step on cloth is made for a blessing and is thus permissible. In the first 
instance, the request was made as a vow and a form of prophesy, while 
in the second instance the request was made as a form of blessing. 


A simple explanation for why the Buddha refrained from stepping on the 
cloth at the palace is that he was acting out of good manners. When he 
arrived at the palace he had not yet washed his feet and he did not wish 
to spoil the cloth (there is a sub-clause in the rule allowing monks to step 
on the cloth if they have washed their feet). In the case of the woman, 
the Buddha allowed monks to step on the cloth because she specifically 
requested that they do so as a blessing. 


on ceremonial cloth as a blessing when requested to do so by laypeople. 
(See Note 9.6) 


This allowance by the Buddha is probably the origin why monks in 
more recent times have acquiesced to the requests by laypeople to per- 
form auspicious ceremonies, produce amulets, and engage with other sac- 
red objects (see Note 9.7), to the extent that in some periods of time this 
involvement seems to have exceeded what is appropriate.? (962) In any 


?Some scholars claim that this acquiescence or permissive attitude is both a 
characteristic and a weak point of Buddhism. It is true that acquiescence without 
setting down firm principles and boundaries is detrimental, but Buddhism 
does take a strong position and lay down clear boundaries on issues such as 
supernatural phenomena. The problem lies with whether we understand the 
Buddhist standpoint correctly. Granted, even with well-defined principles, the 
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NOTE 9.7: AUSPICIOUS OBJECTS 


Auspicious objects (marigala) differ from supernatural powers, but from 
a practical perspective, for example in relation to their advantages and 
disadvantages and to the correct relationship to these things, they have 
many similarities. Supernatural powers entail an exceptional ability by 
the person who possesses them. 


Auspiciousness, however, can be derived from different sources: one 
may believe that the auspicious person or object possesses some kind of 
sacred or supernatural power; one may believe that the person or object 
is a medium or channel for some mystical power; or one may believe 
that the person or object possesses a virtue, happiness, or purity that 
bestows holiness or blessedness, as many Buddhist laypeople believe is 
the case with the bhikkhus. 


Auspicious objects are closely associated with the ‘base arts’ (tiracchana- 
vijjà; pseudo-knowledge', which is distinct from supernatural powers), 
because many people believe that these base arts are the origin of good 
fortune. If a monk performs these base arts to seek material gain this 
is considered wrong livelihood and immoral conduct (as defined by the 
teaching on ‘great morality’ - maha-sila). 


case, if monks understand the spirit of the training rule mentioned above, 
of conducting auspicious ceremonies only when specifically requested 
to do so by laypeople, then any harm or immoderate behaviour will be 
avoided. 


Similar concessions can be made in relation to divine beings. The 
second stage of development can be incorporated by allowing Buddhists 
to honour devas, especially in the context of a society in which devas 
are traditionally worshiped. Even oblations to devas is supported in 
the suttas, but with the stipulation that these offerings are given out of 
kindness or with a sense of service, not as supplication or with the wish 
for a reward.” 


act of acquiescence has some harmful consequences. In any case, the benefits 
from the Buddhist standpoint on this subject of the supernatural have been 
explained earlier in this chapter. 


“E.g.: A. II. 68; A. III. 45-6. 
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When one goes to live in a new place, one should first offer support 
to those virtuous people in the surrounding area and then establish the 
mind in generosity, sharing whatever merit one has accrued with the local 
celestial beings. Having received this tribute, the devas will respond with 
kindness: 


Whatever devas there are who receive this offering [of respect], 
They will respect him in turn. 

Having received honour from him, 

They will likewise honour him. 

They care for him as a mother cares for her child.” 


Vin. I. 229-30; D. II. 88-9; Ud. 89. 


In any case, the kindness reciprocated by the devas is unsolicited; the 
person who offers respect need not petition for it. Our duty is simply 
to establish a heart of kindness and to share whatever goodness we have 
with others. Someone who understands this principle will think of the 
devas with benevolence. When one performs meritorious deeds, one 
shares this merit with them. There is no harm in this behaviour; it 
will merely enhance the quality of the mind and spread goodness and 
peace throughout the world. Even when one is unable to pass beyond the 
second stage, if one maintains this principle of kindly coexistence and 
does not fall back to currying favour with divine beings, one's behaviour 
will automatically remain within wholesome boundaries and prevent one 
from causing harm. In addition, one's mind will be enhanced. 


>There are two important points concerning the making of offerings (bali) to devas 
as referred to in these scriptural passages: (1) the Buddha gave these teachings to 
brahmins, whose custom it was to make sacrificial offerings to divine beings; and 
(2) it was the belief at that time that whenever people built an important house 
or building, devas would on their own accord come and dwell in these buildings. 
People did not build a special place (e.g. a spirit house) for these devas and they 
did not perform a ritual of inviting the devas. 
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C. PROPER RELATIONSHIP TO THE SUPERNATURAL 


In sum, the Buddhist way of practice in relation to supernatural powers, 
divine beings, and auspicious phenomena is not complicated. If one’s 
behaviour is in line with Dhamma then one can conduct one’s life nor- 
mally. 


In Thai society it is common to hear about divine beings, sacred objects, 
and miracles. One may wonder whether these things exist or not, and if 
they exist how one should relate to them. In this context, one should 
develop self-confidence, stop fretting about these questions, and under- 
take the practice that is correct in all circumstances - a practice that can 
be perfected in one’s own mind. {963} 


In relation to divine beings, one should act with kindness, goodwill, 
and respect. One should develop gentleness, wishing that all beings - 
including devas - who are companions in this world, be happy. In society, 
one meets both kinds of people: those who believe in and rely on devas, 
and those who disbelieve and look down with contempt on both devas and 
those who believe in them. Members of both factions are often in conflict 
with one another. If one has the opportunity, one should encourage 
members of both groups to find the middle ground of expressing kindness, 
both to devas and to each other. 


While engaged in personal activities, one should make the utmost 
effort to act in accord with the law of cause and effect. If one is still 
concerned about divine assistance, one may consider that if one possesses 
sufficient goodness, and if virtuous and benevolent devas do indeed exist, 
then one may leave such assistance up to them: the devas themselves 
will decide and act on their own initiative. For one's own part, one 
performs one's duties to the best of one's ability - to the extent that one's 
mindfulness and wisdom permits - and one thus grows in wisdom and 
virtue, so that one reaches the third stage of development, at which stage 
one reaches complete freedom and is worthy of the devas' veneration. 


Rather than acting virtuously with the express wish that devas will 
revere us, or taking up an unyielding stance in relation to devas, which 
is a form of conceit, we should do good for our own sake and for our 
own reasons. The ensuing respect is up to the devas to show from their 
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own volition, because devas possess the virtuous quality of respecting 
goodness in others. 


As for psychic powers (iddhi) and auspicious powers (marigala), we 
should maintain the same attitude, the only difference being to change 
the response of kindness to a personal proficiency in such powers. The ini- 
tial psychic powers that we should develop are perseverance and reasoned 
discernment, which lead to a fulfilment of our responsibilities. Similarly, 
the auspicious powers we should develop are those virtues and skills 
which enhance our lives and lead to peace and happiness.°° 


Monks, who are normally the spiritual leaders in a Buddhist com- 
munity, should be very cautious when dealing with supernatural pheno- 
mena. Those monks who are proficient in teaching may be able to lead 
people to higher levels of spiritual development quickly. But some monks, 
although they teach people to abandon their former beliefs, stop at this 
point and do not teach them how to give rise to wisdom and to see the 
path ahead. These people then have neither faith nor wisdom, and drift 
around aimlessly - a risk both to themselves and to society. 


Those monks who are not adept at teaching and who use people's 
attachments to supernatural phenomena as a starting point for instruc- 
tion should be aware of several points.” As for psychic powers, the 
Buddha laid down a clear rule forbidding monks from exhibiting such 
powers to laypeople. And as for sacred objects or ceremonies, to begin 
with, monks should determine not to use these things as a means for 
making a living or seeking material gain, which is wrong livelihood and a 
stain on moral conduct. {964} 


°°See the Mangala Sutta: Kh. 2; Sn. 46. 


?7One problem in the present day is that monks who are skilled at teaching do not 
show much consideration for those monks who still rely on special enticements 
when teaching the laypeople. And these latter monks tend to be unreceptive to 
teachings that lead to freedom from defilement, being caught up in the domain 
of supernatural phenomena (not to mention those monks who are caught up in 
seeking material gain). As a result there is no point of contact between these 
different groups of monks, causing confusion, disharmony and even contention 
in the lay community. 
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There are several important considerations that have a direct bearing 
on the subject of teaching: 


First, the involvement with supernatural phenomena or sacred objects 
is for the purpose of helping people become free from them. For example, 
a monk uses psychic powers to free people from a reliance on such powers. 


Second, at whatever point a teacher begins to teach, he or she must 
continually lead the student forward from that point until the goal of 
freedom is reached. One must not regress to former levels of practice. The 
fascination with supernatural phenomena should decrease or at least not 
increase; the teacher should not encourage a preoccupation with these 
things. The teacher helps the student to reduce his or her fascination 
with these things and to understand their limitations; in this way the 
student completely passes beyond the first stage, of dependence on them. 
Apart from this, one should remember the Buddha's allowance for monks 
to participate in auspicious ceremonies only when specifically asked by 
laypeople, which helps to further delineate the suitable boundaries for 
involvement with these things. 


Third, whenever there is an opportunity, the teacher should offer 
teachings that lead to complete deliverance from mental impurity and the 
round of rebirth; these teachings will hasten and help direct the student's 
spiritual development. 


For those people who are developing from the first stage (of depend- 
ence) to the second stage (of self-mastery), a teacher should establish the 
following limitations as to the amount of concessions or compromises he 


or she makes: 


1. The practice should not be one of prayer to or dependence on 
external, supernatural forces (i.e. the teaching should be one of 
self-reliance and independence). 


2. The practice should not lead to an obsession with supernatural 
phenomena or to an expectation that outside forces will intervene 
and therefore there is no need to act (i.e. the teaching should 
emphasize individual effort in line with the law of cause and effect). 
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D. UNSTINTING SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


When these limitations on teaching have been set down, the way of 
practice regarding supernatural phenomena can be outlined as follows: 


* Itis permissible to become involved with supernatural phenomena, 
including sacred objects and auspicious ceremonies, but one gives 
them a new meaning: one enables people to develop power within 
themselves: spiritual power (dhamma-iddhi), ‘noble power’ (ariya- 
iddhi), and the blessings arising from Dhamma practice. For monks, 
the most basic form of involvement in the auspicious ceremonies of 
laypeople is to use these ceremonies as a means of encouragement 
(i.e. to support goodness) and to promote effort. Supernatural 
phenomena should not interfere in the making of wise and reas- 
onable effort. 


The relationship to divine beings is one of friendly coexistence. 
Concessions are made to allow making offerings (bali)? to devas 
in the sense of offering respect or assistance (not as a propitiatory 
offering, a supplication, or a request for favours).?? {965} 


The more concessions one makes in this area of supernatural pheno- 
mena, the more important it is to be cautious. Lay Buddhists should 
especially take care in this regard. Monks should continually remind the 
lay community ofthe hazards of attaching to these things, because due to 
the busyness of their lives the laity have less opportunity to be immersed 
in Dhamma teachings and can easily be led astray. 


Every individual engaged in Dhamma practice should be aware that he 
or she is still in the developmental stages of spiritual practice. At any 
given time one should remember at what stage one presently is. One 
should reflect in this way: ‘Even if at this current time am still captivated 
by the subject of devas and blessings, I hope that one day I can reach 
the stage of complete freedom.’ In a nutshell, one should reflect: ‘I must 
progress, not stagnate.’ 


53Balí includes the sharing of merit with devas. 


For more on offerings to devas (devatá-bali) see Appendix 6. 
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The word ‘progress’ has a special importance for the initial stage of 
Buddhist practice,’ because there is always the risk of falling away from 
the Buddhist community and reverting back to ‘ignoble’ ways. At this 
initial stage there are many things that are shared between the Buddhist 
way of practice and the teachings of pre-Buddhist religions, and in some 
cases, as in the case with auspiciousness (marigala) and spiritual offerings 
(bali), these things are essentially the same. The difference lies only in 
the guidelines governing interaction with these things and the range of 
application. 


If one is careless and forgets the proper relationship to supernatural 
phenomena, one may easily revert back to a contrary position and fall 
away from the true Buddhist community (I fear this is the case for many 
people). For this reason, it is very important that the concept of 'progress' 
is added to one's reflections on the proper manner of behaviour in rela- 


tion to the supernatural! 


Whenever people reach stage three (of freedom) then they are truly 
safe, because they enter the ‘noble’ community: they have reached the 
level of stream-entry or a higher level of realization. At this stage people 
do not hesitate or revert back to a former stage; because they have 
reached the heart of the Triple Gem and have confidence in the law of 
causality, they only move forward, to the point of unshakeable faith. They 
do not rely on external conditions, for example sacred objects or divine 
powers, for security, and they have no serious defilements that would 
cause them to do evil or give rise to major problems. They have exper- 
ienced a refined happiness that springs from inner peace and establishes 
them in faultless conduct. These excellent qualities of virtue, joy, and 
freedom, which are impervious to external influences, induce the devas 
to honour and pay respect to these individuals and engender a life of 
blessings: supreme blessings abide within these noble beings. 


Of all living beings, humans have the greatest aptitude for being 
trained. They are able to train their bodies and their minds, and are 


S^Trans.: for ‘Buddhist practice’ here the author uses the term ariya-dhamma: ‘the 
Dhamma ofthe noble ones'. 


On an asseveration of truth (sacca-kiriya) as a positive solution for those who still 
wish for assistance from external forces, see Appendix 3. 
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able to accomplish the most refined, elaborate and astonishing things.” 
To waste time expecting assistance from supernatural or divine powers 
is heedless and neglectful behaviour, allowing one’s human potential to 
slip away in vain. As a consequence one will not develop on the noble 
path. On the other hand, people who are diligent and careful, who hasten 
to train themselves without delay, will acquire both psychic and divine 
powers and will reach the supreme state, an achievement that neither 
supernatural powers nor divine beings can provide. {966} 


9.5 APPENDIX 1: 
SUPERNATURAL PHENOMENA RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES 


Following is a list of occasions recorded in the Pali Canon in which the 
Buddha displayed psychic powers: 


* subduing Uruvela-Kassapa, the leader of the matted-hair ascetics;® 
* subduing Baka Brahma;™ 
* subduing another Brahma; 


* correcting the wrong views of Sunakkhatta and refuting the claims of 
the naked ascetic Patikaputta;óó 


* subduing the bandit Anguliméala;*” 


* inspiring awe in a group of monks so that they would come to receive 
teachings; 


"There are many scriptural terms referring to training and discipline, e.g. dama, 
bhavana, vinaya, vinita, and sikkha, but unfortunately in more recent times the 
meanings of some of these words (in the Thai language) have deviated from their 
original connotations. 


Vin. I. 24-33. Damana (‘subduing’, ‘taming’) is derived from the verb dameti, 
meaning to ‘train’: to dispel pride and to lead a person to a correct way of 
practice; in this context it does not mean to punish or chastise. 


M. I. 326-30; S. I. 142. 
SS, I. 144. 

$6D. III. 6-26. 

97M. II. 99. 

$85. III. 92-3. 
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* permitting only certain people to see the ‘marks of a Great Man’; 
* extending lovingkindness and taming the fierce elephant Nalagiri;”° 


* and confronting the yakkha’’ Alavaka.”” 


Occasions recorded in the commentaries include the ‘twin miracles’ 
and refuting the claims of heretical teachers, and taking five hundred 
monks to admire the Himalayas in order to dispel their thoughts of former 
lovers." 


Here is a list of occasions recorded in the Pali Canon in which disciples 
of the Buddha displayed psychic powers: 


* Ven. Pindola-Bharadvaja taking up the challenge to rise in the air and 
bring down a sandalwood bowl from a high pole; 


* Ven. Maha Moggallàna subduing Mara;’° 


* Ven. Pilinda-Vaccha rescuing two kidnapped daughters belonging to 
his lay-supporters;" 


* Ven. Pilinda-Vaccha turning King Bimbisara's palace into gold to 
vindicate a falsely accused family;? 


* Ven. Dabba-Mallaputta using his finger as a lamp to shine the way 
when taking monks to their dwellings at night;? 


*?D. I, 105-106, 109; M. II. 135, 147; Sn. 108. 

Vin. II. 195. This is an indirect display of psychic powers. 

""Trans.: yakkha: a class of non-human beings. The term can be translated as 
‘spirit’, ‘demon’, ‘deity’, ‘ogre’, etc. 

72S, I, 213-14; Sn. 31-32. This is an indirect display of psychic powers. 


DA. I. 57; DhA. III. 199; JA. IV. 263. These events refer to passages at: Ps. I. 2-3, 125; 
Vin. IL 111. 


74TA, V. 415. 


Vin. II. 111. This is the occasion prompting the Buddha to lay down the precept 
forbidding monks from displaying psychic powers to laypeople. 


"6M. I. 333. 

"Vin. III. 67. 

78Vin, III. 249-50. 

P Vin, II. 75-6; Vin. III. 158-9. 
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Ven. Sagata displaying powers to the laity;?? 


Ven. Sagata subduing the naga (divine serpent) in the hermitage of 
the matted-hair ascetics;?! 


Ven. Devadatta inspiring Prince Ajatasattu;®” 


Ven. Sariputta and Ven. Maha Moggallana redeeming Ven. Devad- 
atta’s disciples, by using psychic powers and mind-reading combined 


with the miracle of instruction;*? 


Ven. Mahaka causing a cool wind to blow along with gentle rain to 
assist senior monks who were overcome by heat;** {967} 


Ven. Maha Moggallana causing the Vejayanta Palace to shake in order 
to stir up a sense of urgency in Indra king of the gods;? 


Ven. Maha Moggallana causing the mansion of Migara’s mother to 
shake in order to caution arrogant monks;?6 and 


Ven. Abhibhü, chief disciple of the Buddha Sikhi, teaching the 
Dhamma while remaining invisible and making his voice heard 
through the thousandfold world system.?? 


Occasions recorded in the commentaries are numerous, including: 


Ven. Cullapanthaka creating one thousand mind-produced images of 
himself; 


9 Vin, I. 180. His powers were so impressive that he had to perform them in front 
of the Buddha while declaring the Buddha as his teacher, so that the laity were 
prepared to listen to the Buddha's instructions. 


? vin, IV. 109. This story is connected to the precept forbidding monks from 
drinking alcohol. 


Sin. II. 184-5. 
83Vin. II. 200. 


8^5. IV. 289-90. Upon request, Ven. Mahaka then created a fire for the layman Citta 
to see. 


85M. I. 253-4, 

86$. V. 270. 

87$. I. 155-6; A. I. 226-7; Ps. II. 210. 

8 AA. I. 209, 216; DhA. I. 239; Vism. 387 (referring to Ps. II. 207). 
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* Ven. Maha Moggallana subduing the naga king Nandopananda;? 


* Ven. Punna saving his brother the naval merchant from destruction 
by angry spirits;?? 

* the novice Sankicca saving thirty monks by volunteering to be sacri- 
ficed by bandits;?! 


* the novice Sumana subduing a nàga;?? and 


* Ven. Sundarasamudda fleeing through the air to escape a courtesan.?? 


There are canonical stories of other individuals performing psychic 
feats, for example: 


* Brahmas with right view subduing Brahmas with wrong view;”* 
* the rishi Rohitassa crossing the entire ocean in one stride;?? 


e and Indra taking upon the likeness of a weaver in order to offer 
almsfood to Ven. Maha Kassapa.”° 


There are many such stories in the commentaries, mostly involving 
devas, yakkhas, vidyadhara (a form of celestial being), and ascetics. Indra 
plays an important role in these stories (especially in the Jataka tales), 
occasionally disguising himself and often assisting or testing virtuous 
people.” 


89A, V. 126; Vism. 398-401. 


°°MA. V. 84-92; an addendum to M. III. 270. There is a story of the Buddha travelling 
to the Sunaparanta country, the birthplace of Ven. Punna, where he left two 
footprints. [The Burmese identify this country with an area near Pagan.] 


*'DhA. II. 240. The bandits were converted to Buddhism and were ordained as 
monks. 


??DhA. IV. 120. 
BDhA. IV. 194. 
45,1. 146. 


956. I. 61-62; A. II. 47. At such speed, he travelled for one hundred years and died 
before reaching the world's end. 


Ud, 29-30. 


?"DhA. III. 178; JA. IV. 186; ItA. I. 85. On one occasion Indra transformed himself 
into a mouse and bit through the rope that Cifica-manavika was using to simulate 
pregnancy. 
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Some of the canonical references to psychic powers are general, for 


example: 


psychic powers are one cause for earthquakes;”® 


the use of psychic powers is one way to demonstrate the significance 
of mental volitional actions;?? 


a person with psychic powers can see a log of wood as being earth or 
water; and 


a person who is governed by public opinion hastens to practise the 
Dhamma, fearing that ascetics, brahmins, and devas with psychic 


powers may read his mind.‘ 


9.6 APPENDIX 2: 
ASSISTANCE AND PROVOCATION BY INDRA 


Indra’s assistance does not stem entirely from his own sense of goodness, 
but appears also to be his duty, because in many instances his throne 
heats up as a warning and thus forces him to act. This matter of Indra’s 
throne heating up demonstrates a transition from earlier, pre-Buddhist 
ideas of people pressuring the gods through the undertaking of religious 
austerities, to the Buddhist principle of effectuating change through the 
power of virtue. In this period of transition, Indra is still influenced by 
coercion through ascetic practices. {968} 


Inthe scriptural stories describing the way of coercion, Indra’s conduct 
is that of competition and a vying for power, for example his attempts to 
disturb the ascetic practices of people, which obviously does not accord 
with the Buddhist way of practice.’ There are, however, many stories in 
which Indra’s conduct accords (to various degrees) with a Buddhist way 


8D, II. 108. 
M. I. 377-8. 
1A, I. 340-41. 
11A, I, 148-9. 


10°F g.: Lomasakassapa Jataka: JA. III. 514; Alambusa Jātaka: JA. V. 152; Nalinika 
Jataka: JA. V. 193. 
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of practice.‘ Furthermore, as depicted in these Jataka tales, Indra does 
not offer assistance easily. Most often he begins by testing people to see 
whether they are truly virtuous and upright. 


The Mahajanaka Jataka in particular describes the Buddhist way of 
practice. This story recounts how, when a ship broke apart in the middle 
of the ocean, almost all the passengers cried out in fear and petitioned 
the gods for help.'?^ The Bodhisatta alone did not cry out or beg for help 
from the devas. Instead, he used sound judgement and made maximum 
effort to escape the danger. In the end, Manimekhala the guardian deva 
of the ocean offered assistance by her own initiative in keeping with the 
devas' responsibility. 


Besides checking up on people himself, Indra also has an entourage of 
guardian spirits who help to inspect and report back on people's beha- 
viour.’” 


9.7 APPENDIX 3: ASSEVERATIONS OF TRUTH: 
A VIABLE SOLUTION FOR PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON 
SUPERNATURAL POWERS 


A practical solution for those at beginning stages of spiritual development 
- those who are still fascinated by or dependent on supernatural powers 
- is to apply the traditional Buddhist method of an 'asseveration of truth’ 
(sacca-kiriya). This involves invoking the truth or referring to the truth as 
a governing power: to direct attention to the goodness one has previously 
performed and accumulated, or to simply reflect on the truth of one's 
present state of being, and then to apply the truth as a power for dispelling 
danger, when all other avenues for addressing the danger are exhausted. 


103F g.: Mahasuvaraja Jataka: JA. III. 490; Kanha Jataka: JA. IV. 7; Akitti Jataka: JA. IV. 
236; Suruci Jataka: JA. IV. 318; Siviraja Jataka: JA. IV. 401; Sambula Jataka: JA. V. 
88; Kusa Jataka: JA. V. 278; Temiya Jataka: JA. VI. 1; Vessantara Jataka: JA. VI. 568; 
the story of Ven. Cakkhupala: DhA. I. 17; the story of a novice: DhA. IV. 176. 


19*JA. VI. 34. This story depicts one of the final ten lifetimes of the Bodhisatta. 
1054, 1, 142-3; AA. II. 232. 
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This method of practice is considered to be close to a truly Buddhist 


way of practice; it does not undermine the making of effort and it is 


not an entreaty to an external creative power. On the contrary, this 


practice increases confidence in one's own virtue and effort and it leads 


to greater strength of heart. Moreover, one does not need to get mixed 


up with sacred objects or sacred ceremonies, which lead to complication 


and complexity. (969) 


The Buddhist commentaries, especially the Jataka tales, contain many 


stories involving an asseveration of truth (many of these stories verge on 


the fantastic, but this is normal for literary texts), for example: 


verifying the true parents of a child (JA. I. 135.); 


turning reeds hollow so that a tribe of monkeys can drink safely (JA. I. 
172; MA. III. 178.); 


a baby bird wishing to escape a forest fire (JA. I. 213.); 
helping to win at dice (JA. I. 293., Andabhüta Jataka); 
healing a child who was bitten by a snake (JA. IV. 30.); 
saving a boat from angry seas (JA. IV. 142.); 

releasing birds from captivity (JA. IV. 341.); 


after sacrificing an eye, having the eye grow back (JA. IV. 410; referred 
to at Miln. Chapter 8, Sivirafifio Cakkhudana-pafiha.); 


saving a prince who will be sacrificed in place of his father (JA. V. 25, 
in this story there is some reliance on devas.); 


a wife citing her faithfulness and thus healing her husband from 
leprosy (JA. V. 94.); 


a queen asking for a son (JA. VI. 1.); 
escaping from imprisonment after being falsely accused (JA. VI. 30.); 
curing a son after he was struck by a poisoned arrow (JA. VI. 91.); 


saving a royal husband who is about to be sacrificed (JA. VI. 219., 
Candakumara Jataka); 


a courtesan making the River Ganges flow backwards (Miln. Chapter 
8, Sivirafifio Cakkhudana-pafiha); 
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King Asoka asking for a branch from the Great Bodhi Tree without 
needing to cut it (VinA. I. 93.); 


escaping from the punishment of being crushed by an elephant after 
being falsely accused of theft (DA. III. 712; at JA. I. 201, however, it is 
claimed that this escape resulted from the power of lovingkindness); 


a child remembering his mother’s devotion and honesty in order to 
escape from a stampeding buffalo (MA. I. 200; SA. II. 147; DhsA. 100.); 


Ven. Angulimala wishing for the wellbeing of a woman who is about 
to give birth (MA. III. 336; referring to M. II. 103.); 


King Mahakappina crossing a river on horseback (SA. II. 245; AA. I. 
321); 


a queen crossing a river on horseback (DhA. II. 124.); 


using flowers as an augury and sending forth an invitation to the 
Buddha (AA. I. 265.); 


curing a child who was bitten by a poisonous snake (AA. II. 249.); 


curing a husband from illness (AA. III. 349; in the Pali Canon, however, 
it is claimed that the recovery resulted from listening to a Dhamma 
talk offered by the wife at A. III. 297.); 


and divining whether beings who are truly ‘worthy of offerings’ 
exist or not. (AA. IV. 181. [Trans.: a person worthy of offerings' - 
dakkhineyya-puggala; this term refers to awakened beings.]) 


The practice of making asseverations of truth is a measuring stick for 
the stability of ethical conduct in society. A decrease in this tradition 
of asseverations of truth may point to a decline in social ethics, because 
when people lack virtue giving rise to self-confidence, they are likely to 
revert back to a dependence on and supplication to supernatural pheno- 
mena like divine powers. It is probably because of such a weakness in 
ethical conduct that we see the persistence and prevalence of primitive 
forms of religious practice today, for example the making of propitiatory 
offerings, supplication, curses and spells. 
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9.8 APPENDIX 4: 
WAS THE BUDDHA HUMAN OR DIVINE? 


When followed and correctly understood, the Buddhist guidelines con- 
cerning divine beings enables Buddhists to live harmoniously with those 
people who still worship divinities, while at the same time they enable 
Buddhists to safeguard their own principles. Some people raise the objec- 
tion that such an open-minded stance puts Buddhism at a disadvantage, 
because people generally lack self-confidence and are disinclined to use 
their critical faculties, and for this reason they are easily converted to a 
religious teaching of supplication to divine powers. {970} This may indeed 
be a weak point requiring consideration, but problems are more likely 
to stem from whether people have followed the Buddha’s guidelines and 
continue to improve their understanding of them or not. Because people 
are easily led astray, it is even more important that Buddhists are careful 
to protect and maintain their principles. 


It is acceptable for Buddhist laypeople to join in the veneration (but 
not entreaty) of divine beings, but they should not bestow on these divine 
beings a power that is greater than the human potential inherent in every 
person. However elevated a divine being may be, it is the ideal human 


196 of devas and human beings - who is supreme. If one 


being - the Teacher 
feels uneasy with the thought that the divinity that one has previously 
worshipped would venerate a human being, one can look at the Buddha 
from a different perspective: as someone who has developed himself 
to the highest degree and transcended the state of being either a god 
or a human, as borne out by the following story from the Pali Canon 
(this passage contains a play on words; I have retained the idiomatic 


expressions for the reader to consider): 


At one time, while the Buddha was on a journey travelling alone, 
a brahmin who was travelling on the same road was amazed when 
he saw the symbol of a wheel set within the Buddha's footprints. 
The brahmin followed the footprints and saw the Buddha sitting 


1%Trans.: the Buddha. 
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peacefully at the foot of a tree by the side of the road; he went up 
to him, and asked: 


‘Shall your reverence be a deva?' The Buddha replied: 
‘No brahmin, I shall not be a deva.’ 

‘Then your reverence shall be a gandhabba?'!?7 

‘No, I shall not be a gandhabba.’ 

‘Then shall your reverence be a yakkha?' 

‘No, brahmin, I shall not be a yakkha.’ 

‘Then shall your reverence be a human being?’ 

‘No, brahmin, I shall not be a human being.’ 


‘Now when I asked whether your reverence shall be a deva or a 
gandhabba or a yakkha or a human being, you replied, “I shall not.” 
What, then, shall your reverence be?’ 


‘Brahmin, those taints whereby, if they were not abandoned, I may 
become a deva, a gandhabba, a yakkha, or a human being - these 
taints are abandoned by me, cut off at the root ... destroyed so that 
they are no more subject to arise in the future. Just as, brahmin, 
a blue, red, or white lotus, though born and grown in the water, 
rises up and stands unsoiled by the water, so, brahmin, though born 
and grown in the world, I have transcended the world and dwell 
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unsoiled by the world. Consider me, O brahmin, a Buddha. 


A. II. 37-8. 


1°’Trans.: gandhabba: a class of demi-gods belonging to the heaven of the Four Great 
Kings, described as celestial musicians. 


V*Trans.: on the play on words, Bhikkhu Bodhi has this to say: ‘The brahmin's 
question uses the future tense bhavissati, but it is difficult to tell whether he 
actually intended the question to refer to the Buddha's future or used the future 
form simply as a polite mannerism. Possibly there is a word play going on, the 
brahmin using the future in the polite sense, the Buddha deliberately speaking as 
ifthe future was literally intended.' Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, O Buddhist 
Publication Society, p. 291. 
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9.9 APPENDIX 5: 
DIVINE HIGHER KNOWLEDGE AND VISION 


The Anguttara Nikaya states that the Buddha could declare having real- 
ized the unsurpassed, supreme enlightenment when he had perfected the 
eightfold series of higher knowledge and vision of the devas (adhideva- 
fianadassana): 


1. to perceive the devas' auras; 

2. to see the devas' forms; 

3. to converse with the devas; 

4. to know to which group the devas belong; 


5. to know that the devas pass away from here and are reborn there 
according to the fruits of kamma; 


6. to know the devas' nourish-ment and to know their experiences; 
7. to know the devas' lifespan; and 


8. to know whether he had formerly dwelt among these devas.” 


Adhideva-fianadassana may also be translated as ‘knowledge and vision 
of one who surpasses the devas' or 'knowledge and vision leading one to 
surpass the devas', because it leads a person to know the devas better 
than the devas know themselves (e.g. Brahma does not know his own 
age and mistakenly believes he is immortal).'!° Adhideva-fianadassana is a 
facet of the divine eye and is a necessary characteristic of the perfectly 
enlightened Buddha, along with the other ‘powers and knowledge of the 
Tathagata’ (tathagata-balafiana), but it is not necessary for the attainment 
of arahantship."! From the ancient times, even before the time of the 
Buddha, people have had a deep-seated respect for divine beings. To show 
the distinction of human beings, it was therefore necessary to show how 
humans can surpass the devas. 


109 A. IV. 304-305. 
Hocf£ - Nd. II. 55; Nd2A. 94; SnA. II. 607. 
!!See: MA, III. 328. 
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9.10 APPENDIX 6: OFFERINGS TO DEVAS 


Offerings to devas (devata-bali) are one of five kinds of righteous offerings 
that the Buddha recommended for laypeople."?^ The other four are: aid 
for relatives (fiati-bali), welcome gifts for guests (atithi-bali), the making 
of merit in honour of the departed (pubbapeta-bali), and support of the 
Crown, e.g. the payment of taxes (rdaja-bali). Bali is one of only few 
words originally used in Brahmanism that the Buddha adopted (i.e. that 
were accepted into the Buddhist teachings) without having its meaning 
changed (in this case the meaning changed only slightly). There are 
other words like yañña and tapa which were used but their meanings 
were changed considerably. This is because bali originally has had the 
meaning of offering sacrifice as a form of assistance or support (as well 
as respect). In Brahmanism, these offerings (bali) were made to devas, 
spirits, human beings, and even to birds and other animals. The offerings 
consisted of rice, buttermilk, flowers, scented oil, incense, sandalwood, 
betel, spices, etc. There is a passage in the Ratana Sutta urging the devas 
to cultivate lovingkindness towards and protect those people who make 
offerings. The commentaries explain that the sharing of merit (patti- 
dana) - to have other beings take part in the act of goodness - is one 
(Buddhist) definition for bali, and the fact that the Canon advocates this 
form of offering demonstrates how people assist the devas. The devas 
who receive these offerings should have gratitude and protect people in 
return,!* 


12 4. TL, 68; A. III. 45-6. 
13Kh, 3-4; Sn. 39. 
!^KhA. 169; SnA. I. 278. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE BUDDHIST TEACHINGS 
ON DESIRE 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


People sometimes express the following doubts and criticisms about 
Buddhism: 


‘Buddhism teaches one to abandon craving and to be free from 
desire. If people are without desire and don’t seek personal gains 
and wealth, how can the nation develop? Buddhism opposes 
progress.’ 


‘Nibbana is the goal of Buddhism and the practice of Dhamma is for 
reaching Nibbana, but Buddhists should not desire Nibbana, 
because if they do then they have craving and their practice is 
incorrect. If people have no desire, how can they practise? 
Buddhist teachings are contradictory and they teach to do the 
impossible.’ 


These doubts and criticisms seem to touch upon the entire scope of 
the Buddhist teachings, from the everyday life of householders to the 
practice for realizing Nibbana, from the mundane to the transcendent. 
But in fact, they do not have a direct bearing on Buddhism at all. They 
stem from a confused understanding, both of human nature and of the 
Buddhist teachings. 


These misunderstandings are prevalent even amongst Buddhists. They 
are connected to matters of language and terminology. In particular, 
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people have heard that Buddhism teaches one to abandon tanha (‘crav- 
ing’), which is often translated as ‘desire’. For whatever reason, they are 
not able to distinguish between these various terms and end up equating 
craving with desire; they believe that all forms of desire are forms of 
craving. Moreover, they believe that Buddhism teaches to abandon all 
desire - to be devoid of desire. 


Furthermore, other Pali terms with similar connotations may have 
been translated in other ways (i.e. not as 'desire). When the discussion 
of desire comes up, people may then forget to refer to these other terms 
for comparison. 


For a clear understanding of Buddhism, this misunderstanding needs 
to be rectified. To begin with, craving (tanhd) is a form of desire, but not all 
desire manifests as craving. There exists a positive form of desire, which 
is essential for Dhamma practice and spiritual cultivation. 


Before examining this subject in more detail, let us examine some of 
the mechanisms of human activity. (972) 


10.2 MECHANISMS OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 


One doubt frequently expressed is based on the belief that people's 
actions must always be accompanied by desire; people act according to 
desire. If there were no craving or desire as a catalyst, people would not 
act. Surely, they would remain inert, listless, and apathetic. 


To begin to reply to this doubt, all human actions, even the action to 
refrain from acting, requires some movement or activity in the mind. To 
be alive entails such movement and activity. Here, we can examine the 
mechanisms functioning behind such activity. 


Human beings are not like the leaves and branches of trees, which 
sway in the breeze, affected solely by external conditions. Humans act 
prompted by internal conditions. When the physical body is healthy and 
ready for activity, the mind begins to be aware of what lies in front and 
behind, above and below, nearby and far away, along with the surrounding 
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location of various objects. In short, one has an understanding of the 


possible avenues for movement and activity. 


With this initial understanding, one must then decide which direction 
to move and how to act. The mental factor that controls or dictates this 


decision-making process is intention (cetana). 


Here, in this process, intention is affected by an impetus or motivation, 
which one can call ‘desire’. When one desires to go somewhere, obtain 
something, or perform an action, intention chooses to fulfil this desire. 
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What is desire? On a basic level, desire stems from likes and dislikes. 


Whatever agrees with one's eyes, ears, tongue, mind, etc., one wishes to 
obtain and consume. Whatever is disagreeable to the senses one wishes 
to escape from or get rid of. Intention makes decisions according to these 
likes and dislikes. This form of desire, based on preferences and aversions, 
is referred to as ‘craving’ (tanha). 


In sum, there are various factors involved in this activity: knowledge 
(panna; ‘intelligence’, ‘wisdom’) helps to reveal and discern the various 
objects in one’s surrounding environment; craving (tanha) wishes to 
obtain or get rid of particular objects; and intention (cetan) chooses to 
act according to these desires. 


Yet there is another element to this process. Living beings possess 
deeper, more fundamental needs and desires when it comes to action or 
non-action. They wish to exist, to survive, to be safe, to be healthy and 
happy, and to live in an optimal state. They wish to exist in a state of 
fulfilment. 


Here one may ask whether such fulfilment is found by merely relying 
on a knowledge of one's surrounding sense objects, a craving to either 
consume or evade such objects, and an intention which propels actions 
in accord with the whispered suggestions by this very craving. (973) 


Wisdom itself will answer that this is not enough. If one encounters 
some food that has been made to look appetizing by adding various 
chemical colorants, craving will want to consume it. But if one indulges 
craving, it is as if one drops poison into one's food and one will suffer 
from obesity or some other ailment. This knowledge is insufficient and 
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untrustworthy. It may claim to be wisdom (pafifia), but in fact it is merely 
an expression of not-knowing (afifiana), i.e. of ignorance (avijja). 


Take the example of a student: 


Counterfeit wisdom may say, ‘Not far from here is a place of amusement 
and entertainment where one can really be wild and unconstrained.’ 
Craving, wishing to have fun, then grabs hold of this appealing prospect. 
It whispers, 'Don't go offto schooland tax yourself listening to some tiring 
subject.' It then prods intention, which decides to skip school and engage 
in some form of excess or debauchery. 


When wisdom has been developed as true understanding, besides 
being aware of one's surroundings, one also knows how to bring about 
goodness, proficiency, and happiness. One knows what is beneficial and 
what is harmful, what to promote and what to avoid. One has an under- 
standing of causes and effects, knowing that specific actions will have 
both short-term and longterm consequences. 


In the case of the student, he knows that if he goes offto a place of vice 
and indulgence, he will only derive momentary pleasure, but in the long 
run his body, his family, and his intelligence will suffer. If, on the other 
hand, he perseveres in his studies all aspects of his life will improve. 


Craving acts as the agent, hankering for this and that, while this bogus 
wisdom only has a dim understanding of these proceedings. Craving grabs 
hold of agreeable aspects and tells intention to seek gratification. This 
cycle, however, will never lead to true wellbeing. 


When wisdom appears, it knows that following the stream of crav- 
ing will lead to eventual danger and affliction, and the mechanism of 
ignorance-craving-intention is interrupted or abates. 


Wisdom investigates and discerns the interrelationship between 
things. It knows, for instance, that happiness is based on good health. It 
recognizes that, in order to maintain good health, one should eat certain 
foods, exercise, set up a certain environment, maintain certain daily 
routines, cultivate the mind, allocate one's time well, etc. 
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These things recommended by wisdom are of no interest to craving, 
which only seeks personal gratification, delight, ostentation, and distinc- 
tion. And anything that is irritating or offensive, it wishes to escape from 


or eliminate. 


It may appear that without the enticements by craving, there is no 
alternative motivating force prompting intention and instigating actions 
suggested by one’s understanding of surrounding circumstances. The 
functioning of life is impeded. 


Yet there exists an alternative motivating force. In this context, people 
possess another innate need or desire. In everyday life, however, sense 
impressions by way of the five senses (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body) 
tend to stand out. When one encounters a sense impression and feels 
either comfort or discomfort, delight or aversion, these feelings take pre- 
cedence, leading to liking and disliking. {974} This is the path of craving. 
Craving wishes to acquire those things that are agreeable and to evade or 
eliminate those things that are disagreeable. Intention then steers life in 
this direction. If one leads a shallow or superficial life, resembling the life 
of an animal, one may aimlessly follow the promptings of craving until 
one’s dying breath. 


For human beings, however, who have the potential for excellence 
and distinction, craving is not the sole motivating force. As mentioned 
above, we possess a more profound need or desire, namely: the desire 
for goodness, for a healthy life, for righteousness, for true and lasting 
happiness, and for fulfilment and integrity. This wish does not extend 
only to ourselves. Whatever one encounters and engages with, one wishes 
for that thing to reach its optimal state of completeness. And this wish is 
not a detached sentiment; one also wishes to actively help bring about 
this fulfilment and completeness. 


This alternative motivation, which is inherent in everyone, is referred 
to in Pali as chanda (‘wholesome desire’, ‘wholesome enthusiasm’). 


Here, the direction of one’s life changes course. One begins to develop 
the quality of one's life. Wisdom (pafifia) discerns what is harmful and 
what is beneficial in one's surroundings, and recognizes the path to true 


fulfilment. Wholesome desire (chanda) aspires to this fulfilment and 
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wishes to bring it about. And intention (cetana) initiates the effort to move 
in this positive direction. 


When people develop themselves in this way, the cycle of ignorance- 
craving-intention (avijjd-tanha-cetand) is loosened or weakened. This 
cycle may also be referred to as ignorance-craving-unwholesome action 
(avijja-tanha-akusala kamma). 


It is replaced by the sequence of wisdom - wholesome desire - inten- 
tion (pafifia-chanda-cetana), or wisdom - wholesome desire - wholesome 


action (pafifia-chanda-kusala kamma), which eventually develops into the 
way of life of awakened beings. 


When true wisdom comes to the fore, counterfeit wisdom (i.e. ignor- 
ance) retreats. Those things recommended by wisdom for promoting 
health and wellbeing are likely to be disagreeable in regard to craving. 
Craving likes to be indulged by ignorance. When wisdom appears, craving 
cannot sustain itself. This is where wholesome desire has an opportunity. 


When wisdom points out that true fulfilment is possible, and that spe- 
cific things are valuable for one's life and should be cultivated, wholesome 
enthusiasm (chanda) takes over this matter from wisdom. It then per- 
suades intention to direct the necessary actions to reach such fulfilment. 


In sum, there are these two distinct kinds of desire: craving (tanha) and 
wholesome enthusiasm (chanda). 


There is another important element to this process. In the cycle of 
ignorance and craving, as soon as a feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
arises, along with the desire to obtain or consume, a sense of self appears 
to act as the delegate or representative. A 'consumer' or 'owner' is born. 
This then creates the duality between such a consumer or owner and 
those objects desired and consumed. (Following on from this is the arising 
ofa sense of ‘you’, of ‘him’, ‘of them’, etc, who threaten, obstruct, compete, 
etc.) {975} 


On a deeper level, one wishes for this so-called self to be stable, so 
that one can continue to consume things. And one wishes for it to be 
powerful, so that one is ensured of obtaining and consuming things to 
the greatest degree, without any interference. At the same time, if one 
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encounters unpleasant, undesirable things, one wishes to escape from or 
eliminate them. And if one finds the situation unendurable, one may react 
by desiring some form of self-annihilation. 


The dual process of wisdom and wholesome desire is the opposite. The 
desire for things to exist in the optimal state of goodness and integrity 
requires no sense of self to intervene. There is no need for an owner, a 
consumer, a desirer, etc. One acts simply in accord with nature. 


To sum up once again, there are these two kinds of desire acting as 
motivating forces for people to act: 


1. Craving (tanha): the desire to consume and to acquire; the desire 
for self-gratification; the desire for oneself to exist or not exist in 
some particular way; selfish desire. 


2. Wholesome desire (chanda): the delight in witnessing the fulfil- 
ment and integrity of things; the desire to help bring about such 
fulfilment; the desire for things to be complete in themselves. 


Wholesome desire includes the wish for self-fulfilment and self- 
integrity. For example, one wishes for one's body to exist in a state of good 
health. In this case, one wishes for the various organs of the body to exist 
in their own natural state of wellbeing. (How does this desire compare 
with the craving for physical beauty and attractiveness? This question 
invites the wise inquiry from discriminating individuals.) 


10.3 CONTRASTING ASPECTS 
OF CRAVING AND WHOLESOME DESIRE 


A. NON-ACTION AS A FORM OF ACTION 


As mentioned above, people act according to their knowledge and under- 
standing, which may simply be at the level of responding to sense stimuli, 
or it may develop into true wisdom, which is able to determine what is 
appropriate and inappropriate. 
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In many circumstances, however, instead of initiating an action, people 
pause, baulk, or stop short. In this case, the hesitation, passiveness, or 
inaction is a form of action, and it may be a potent form of action at 
that. As will be explained below, craving (tanha) initiates actions that are 
prerequisites for acquiring objects of gratification or for protecting the 
stability of one's cherished sense of self. Here, the term 'action' includes 
non-action. 


There are many reasons why craving may initiate non-action. For 
example, one may refrain from acting because by acting one would be 
deprived of some pleasure that one is currently experiencing, or because 
one would encounter some kind of trouble or adversity. 


Even in the case that acting in a particular way would be truly benefi- 
cial for one's life, craving may urge one to refrain from acting out of fear 
of hardship or deprivation. (976) 


When people develop wisdom and generate wholesome desire as a 
motivating force, they perform actions they recognize as appropriate 
and valuable, even though by acting they will face discomfort and be 
resisting the urge by craving to refrain from acting. Conversely, craving 
may prompt acting in order to obtain some pleasure, but wisdom, by 
discerning that such action will damage one's quality of life, will urge one 
to refrain. 


When people's wisdom increases but refined forms of craving remain, 
these two qualities become intertwined and profit from one another. The 
behaviour of wise individuals is thus more complicated than that of other 
people. The important issue here is which factor gains the upper hand: 
does craving or wisdom direct proceedings? 


If one applies continual wise reflection, wisdom takes the leading role 
and becomes increasingly sharper. It ushers in wholesome desire as the 
driving force for directing one's life, to the extent that craving ceases. 


Here one can see that by removing the factor of craving from the 
equation, human actions still proceed. Moreover, they are enriched. 
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Formerly, one relied on craving to help protect the sense of self. Now, 
wisdom guides one’s life and paves the way for wholesome desire. As a 
consequence, one is released from the clutches of craving. 


B. MEANS AND ENDS: CRAVING AS A MOTIVATING FORCE 


When one gets to the heart of the matter, one recognizes that craving 
(tanha) in fact is not a genuine motivation for action, because the act itself 
is not the priority for craving. 


As mentioned above, craving desires to consume and acquire things 
that provide one with pleasure. Wholesome desire (chanda), on the other 
hand, wishes for true completion and fulfilment of all things with which 
one engages. This dichotomy provides for complexity in regard to action 


and non-action. 
For example: 


Sarah is endowed with wholesome enthusiasm. She sees the interior 
of a house and wants it to be clean (she wishes for this dwelling to exist 
in a state of completeness). If it is dirty, she wishes for it to be clean and 
picks up a broom to sweep the floor. She derives joy and contentment 
both from sweeping (which is the cause for the desired result) and from 
witnessing a clean space (which is the direct result from sweeping). 


Harry has no interest or delight in cleanliness, but he does have a sweet 
tooth. His mother suggests that he helps with the chores, but he doesn't 
respond. She thus says, 'If you sweep the house, I will buy you some 
sweets.' When he hears this, Harry picks up a broom and sweeps. In fact, 
Harry does not desire cleanliness. He only sweeps because this action is a 
means by which he can get some candy. 


Harry derives no pleasure from sweeping (he may even find it irritat- 
ing) and he is not determined to do a good job (his mother may need to 
constantly supervise him). This is because sweeping is the cause for a 
clean house, which is not the result he desires. (977) His happiness will 
have to wait until he gets the sweets. 


To reiterate, craving does not desire the thing or state that is the direct 
result of an action. Craving urges action only in the case when it is a 
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necessary prerequisite for obtaining desired objects. If there is another 
way to obtain the desired objects without needing to make effort, craving 
will prompt one to avoid acting and choose the path of inaction instead. 
Craving is more often a motivation for inaction than it is for action. 


When craving leads to an avoidance of action, it may manifest in the 
form of laziness, whereby one clings to pleasurable sensations. Alternat- 
ively, it may manifest in the form of fear, say by being afraid of encounter- 
ing some form of discomfort while performing an action or being anxious 


of losing self-importance. 


When inaction is needed for craving to get what it wants, that is, 
increased sensual pleasure or reinforced self-importance, craving urges 
such inaction, without considering whether positive effects derived from 
acting may be forfeited. 


Here are more examples: a child refuses to go to school because he 
knows that his mother will then increase his allowance for sweets (this 
is a clear case of inaction being a potent form of action); a man finishes 
work early in order to drink alcohol and gamble; someone receives a bribe 
in order to refrain from work that should be done; out of laziness, one 
pays someone else to do some tasks that one should attend to oneself. In 
this case, one forfeits the satisfaction and delight that is connected to the 
fruits of one's own labour. 


Positive action is initiated by wholesome desire (chanda) stemming 
from wisdom, which recognizes what is truly valuable and what should 
be done. Wisdom rouses wholesome desire for bringing these things to 


completion. 


Even in the case when craving initiates action, there are perils, because 
the preconditions mentioned earlier establish the following equation: 
craving urges action out of delight for the pleasure derived from such 
action. The more one acts the more pleasure one receives; the more 
pleasure there is the more one desires; the more one desires the more 
one acts. In many occasions people keep acting until the positive results 
of these actions are squandered. 
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Wholesome desire, on the other hand, initiates action out of delight 
for its positive and wholesome effects. The more one acts the more 
these positive effects increase and the more delight one experiences; the 
more delight one has the more one acts. One continues acting until the 
goodness and integrity reaches completion. The action fully corresponds 
with its objective. 


In sum, craving more often than not urges inaction, and even when 
it initiates action, these actions are hazardous and lead to more harm- 
ful effects than beneficial ones. One should thus abandon craving and, 
instead, foster wisdom and cultivate wholesome desire. {978} 


10.4 FORMAL BASIS FOR THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIRE 


A. LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF THE TERM CHANDA 


As mentioned earlier, the confusion surrounding the meaning of desire, 
which is viewed in an overly restrictive sense by associating all desire with 
craving, stems from an erroneous and inadequate understanding of some 
key Pali terms. 


There are many Pali terms denoting desire, and some of these terms 
are complex both in terms of their definitions and how they are used in 
speech and writing. This complexity invites confusion. 


First, let us distinguish and clarify some of these difficult terms. 


The Pali word which is used in both a general sense, covering the 
entire spectrum of desire, and in a technical sense, referring specifically 
to wholesome desire, is chanda. 


Chanda may be translated in many different ways, including: will, 
desire, delight, enthusiasm, zeal, contentment, satisfaction, aspiration, 
yearning, wish, love, and passion. At this point, let us simply refer to it as 
‘desire’. 
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Drawing from different sources, the commentaries mention three 


kinds of desire (chanda):! 


1. Tanha-chanda: desire as craving (tanha); unwholesome desire. 


2. Kattukamyata-chanda: the desire to act; the wish to act. Occasionally, 
this term is used in a neutral sense, applicable to both wholesome 
and unwholesome contexts, but generally it is used in a positive, 


wholesome sense. 


3. Kusaladhamma-chanda: desire for virtuous qualities; wholesome 
desire for truth. It is often abbreviated to kusala-chanda (love of 
virtue; aspiration for goodness) or dhamma-chanda (love of truth; 
aspiration for truth). 


Tanha-chanda? the term chanda in this context is a synonym for 
craving (tanha), in the same way as the terms raga (‘lust’) and lobha 
(greed)? This form of chanda is found frequently in the Pali Canon, 
including in the term kama-chanda ('sensual desire"), which is the first of 
the five hindrances (nivarana) and is equivalent to kama-tanha (‘craving for 
sensuality’). {979} Chanda in this context is usually used on its own, but 
sometimes it is used together with synonyms, for example in this passage 
by the Buddha: 


See: Nd1A. I. 17, 62; PsA. I. 117-19; DhsA. 370; VismT.: 
Pathavikasinaniddesavannana, Pathamajjhanakathavannnana; VismT.: 
Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, 
Tanhapaccaya-upadanapadavittharakathavannana. These three terms - 
tanhàá-chanda, kattukamyata-chanda and kusaladhamma-chanda - are most often 
used in commentarial passages to distinguish specific forms of desire in 
different contexts. In the Pali Canon the single word chanda is used in different 
contexts and one must distinguish the specific form of desire oneself. 


?E.g.: MA. IV. 94; SA. I. 62; SA II. 280, 307; SA. IIT. 258. 


?Besides these terms, there are many other synonyms for tanhd, e.g.: anunaya, 
nandi, iccha, maya, panidhi, sineha, asd, and abhijjha; see: Dhs. 189-90, 201; Vbh. 
145. 


“Kama-chanda can also be translated as ‘sensual pleasure’ or ‘lustful desire’. 
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With the relinquishment of desire (chanda), lust (raga), delight 
(nandi), craving (tanha), and clinging (upādāna) ... regarding the 
eye, forms, eye-consciousness, and things cognizable through eye- 
consciousness, I have understood that my mind is liberated. (This 
passage refers to all six sense bases.) (See Note 10.1) 


M. III. 32. 


Because chanda in this context is identical to tanha, it is possible to 
replace the term chanda with the term tanha in the following passages: 
‘a desire for existence'? ‘a desire for sense pleasures’, ‘delight for the 
body’,’ ‘love of sexual intercourse’,® ‘delight in the body and feelings, 
which are impermanent, unsatisfactory, and insubstantial'? and 'desire 
for sounds, smells and tastes, which are impermanent, unsatisfactory, and 


insubstantial'.? 


Compound words are created with chanda in a similar way to tanhd, 
for example: rüpa-chanda (‘delight in forms’), sadda-chanda (‘delight 
in sounds’), gandha-chanda (‘delight in smells’), rasa-chanda (‘delight in 
tastes’), photthabba-chanda (‘delight in tactile objects’), and dhamma- 
chanda (‘delight in mental objects"). Chanda can be used in the context 
of human relationships,” referring to love or affection, as is seen in the 
Gandhabhaga Sutta, where it refers to love for one's wife and children.” 
In this same sutta it states: ‘Chanda is the root of suffering,’ in the same 


‘Thig. verse 14. Bhava-chanda here is equivalent to bhava-tanha; compare with the 
terms kama-chanda and kama-tanha. 


Thag. verse 1105. 

7M. I. 500; Sn. 35. 

*$n. 164. 

?s. IIT. 77-8. 

15S, IV. 195; cf.: S. I. 186-7; Thag. 1216. 


"Eg; S. I. 144-9. Compare with the terms rüpa-tanhá, sadda-tanha ... dhamma- 
tanhd, which occur frequently in the scriptures, e.g. at: S. II. 3. Also note that 
the term dhamma-chanda here refers to desire for mental objects (thoughts) and 
is distinct from the dhamma-chanda in the third kind of desire (kusaladhamma- 
chanda) mentioned above. 


VS. I. 197. 
85. IV. 327-30. In this sutta chanda appears with the terms raga and pema (‘love’). 
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NOTE 10.1: SYNONYMS OF DESIRE 


The commentaries generally classify chanda, raga, nandi, and tanhd as 
synonyms for one another, but in some necessary cases a distinction is 
made according to the intensity of desire. 


For example, chandais described as a weak form of tanhà or a weak form of 
raga, but when it arises frequently it becomes an intense form of craving 
or greed. 


Similarly, chanda is a weak form of lobha, but when desire intensifies and 
leads to infatuation, it is classified as raga, and when it further intensifies 
it becomes acute greed (chanda-raga). 


See: DA. II. 499; AA. IV. 190; SA. III. 64; VinT.: Verafijakandavannana, 
Pathamajjhanakatha; VismT.: Pathavikasina-niddesavannana, 
Pathamajjhanakathavannnana. 


manner as the second noble truth, which states that craving is the cause 
for suffering. In another sutta the Buddha says that one should abandon 
chanda (for things that are impermanent, dukkha, and not-self),'^ in the 
same way that in the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta he says that one 
should abandon craving.” 


Kattukamyata-chanda: the desire to act. This form of desire is 
equivalent to the group of mental factors (cetasika) classified in the Abhi- 
dhamma as ‘miscellaneous’ or ‘apportioned’ (pakinnaka-cetasika), that is, 
they can arise in both a wholesome mind state and in an unwholesome 
mind state.!6 


The kattukamyata-chanda most familiar to students of Buddhism is the 
desire or enthusiasm (chanda) classified as the first factor in the Four Paths 


Ms. II. 76-8. 
Byin. I. 11; S. V. 422. 


'éVism. 462-3, 466; Comp.: Cetasikaparicchedo, Afifíasamanacetasikam; CompT.: 
Cetasikaparicchedavannana, Afifiasamanacetasikavannana. The commentaries 
explain the mind states according to the quality, ‘flavour’ (rasa), appearance 
(paccupatthana), and proximate cause (padatthana) of desire, but I won't go into 
length about this here. Readers who are interested can look more closely at these 
references. 
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to Success (iddhi-pada),'’ and which is also the essential quality in the Four 
Right Efforts (sammappadhana).'® The meaning of kattukamyata-chanda 
is very similar to the meaning of viriya (‘energy’), vayama (‘effort’), and 
ussáha (‘endeavour’). {980} These terms are occasionally used together to 
complement each other.” This form of desire is considered an essential 
factor in Dhamma practice. 


The commentaries tend to include this form of desire in the third form, 
of kusaladhamma-chanda, as if they are one and the same. For example, 
the desire in the Four Paths to Success and in the Four Right Efforts is 
classified as both kattukamyata-chanda and kusaladhamma-chanda.”° 


Kusaladhamma-chanda: this form of desire is mentioned in one 
sutta, in which it is the final factor in a list describing the six things that 
are difficult to encounter in the world?! It is considered an essential 
factor for people in order to benefit from the Buddhist teachings or to 
lead a virtuous life, because although one may have encountered the first 
five factors, if one lacks a desire for wholesome qualities one will not be 
able to truly benefit from these other factors: 


"The Four Paths to Success are found frequently in the scriptures, e.g.: D. III. 221-2; 
Vbh. 216; throughout S. V. 254-93; Vbh. 216-26; and see the explanation at: PaficA. 
107. 


PE g.: A. IL 15-16, 74; S. V. 244-8; Vbh. 208-215. 


For example: in the Buddha's explanation of right effort - Sn. 196; S. V. 440-41; 
A. I. 174-5; A. II. 93-4, 195; A. III. 306-307; DhA. III. 9. 


?'For an interpretation of chanda as kattukamyata-chanda see, e.g.: MA. III. 426 (an 
explanation of M. II. 174); AA. III. 352 (an explanation of: A. III. 306-307; A. IV. 
320); AA. III. 412 (an explanation of A. III. 431-2). For the interpretations of chanda 
that also classify chanda as kusala-chanda or dhamma-chanda see, e.g.: DA. III. 1006 
(an explanation of D. III. 221); MA. III. 243 (an explanation of M. II. 11); AA. II. 
43 (an explanation of A. I. 38-9); MA. III. 193 (an explanation of M. I. 480); AA. II. 
346 (an explanation of A. I. 229); SA. III. 133 (an explanation of S. V. 30); VinT.: 
Tatiyaparajikam, Anapanassatisamadhikathavannana; VbhA. 290 (an explanation 
of Vbh. 211). These commentaries offer further classifications of chanda, for 
example as tanha-chanda, ditthi-chanda, viriya-chanda, and dhamma-chanda, but I 
won't expand on this subject here. 


?' Te, it is difficult for a person to encounter all six of these things. For a person to 
encounter these things is considered to be an extremely valuable opportunity, for 
such a person is endowed with a complete set of factors conducive to Dhamma 
practice or progress in the truth of the noble ones (ariya-dhamma); see: A. III. 440. 
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Monks, the appearance of six things is rare in the world. What six? 


1. The appearance of a perfectly enlightened Buddha is rare in 
the world; 


2. the appearance of one who teaches the Dhamma proclaimed 
by the Buddha is rare in the world; 


3. to be reborn in the land of the noble ones is rare in the world; 


4. the possession of unimpaired physical and mental faculties is 
rare in the world; 


5. the absence of foolishness and dimwittedness is rare in the 
world; and 


6. a desire for wholesome qualities is rare in the world. 


The chanda most frequently referred to in the context of Dhamma 
practice is desire and enthusiasm as found in the teaching on the Four 
Right Efforts (sammappadhana; ‘complete effort’): 


That person generates desire for the nonarising of unarisen evil 
unwholesome states; he makes an effort, arouses energy, raises up 
the mind, and perseveres. He generates desire for the abandoning 
of arisen evil unwholesome states ... for the arising of unarisen 
wholesome states ... for the maintenance of arisen wholesome 
states, for their non-decline, increase, expansion, fulfilment, and 
development. 


This passage is considered a definition of the Four Right Efforts. Here, 
wholesome desire (chanda) is designated as the essence or principal 
ingredient of effort (viriya), which is included in the thirty-seven factors 
of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya-dhamma). 


The term chanda in other passages related to Dhamma practice has a 
similar meaning, for example: the desire to fulfil all wholesome qualit- 
ies,” the desire to undertake training,” the desire to develop the faculty 


22A, III. 431-32. 
?3 4. I. 229; A. IV. 15 
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of wisdom,” the desire to abandon all mental impurities,” and the desire 
for Nibbana.”° {981} 


Chanda in these cases should be interpreted as both kattukamyata- 
chanda and kusaladhamma-chanda: as both the desire to act and the desire 
for virtuous qualities, or in brief: the desire to do good." 


The Vibhanga of the Abhidhamma defines chanda in the Four Right 
Efforts and in the Four Paths to Success as kattukamyata-kusaladhamma- 
chanda:? 


* The Four Right Efforts: In the phrase ‘generate chanda’, how is 
chanda interpreted? Whichever delight, aspiration, desire to act, 
or wholesome love of truth there is is called chanda. 


Chandam janetiti tatha katamo chando? Yo chando chandikata 
kattukamyata kusalo dhammachando ayam vuccati chando. 


The Four Paths to Success: In the Four Paths to Success what is the 
path to success of aspiration (chanda-iddhipada)? At whichever 
time a monk in this Dhamma and Discipline cultivates the tran- 
scendent jhanas (lokuttara-jhana) ... the delight, aspiration, desire 
to act, or wholesome love of truth at that time is called chanda. 


Tattha katamo chandiddhipado? idha bhikkhu yasmim samaye 
lokuttaram jhanam bhaveti ... yo tasmim samaye chando chandikata 
kattukamyata kusalo dhammachando ayam vuccati chandiddhipado. 


?^Ps, IT, 24-5. 
Ibid. 
Dh, verse 218 (DhA. III. 289 states that this refers to kattukamyata-chanda). 


?'See also: ‘the desire for all aspects of Dhamma’ (Thag. verse 305), ‘a fondness for 
Dhamma stanzas’ (S. I. 202), and ‘the desire to attain the fruit of arahantship’ (S. V. 
273). Some passages in the scriptures state that chanda is a quality present at the 
moment of the four paths (magga) and the four fruits (phala), and that chanda is 
the Path, is insight (abhisamaya), is dispassion (viraga), and is liberation (vimutti). 
See: Ps. I. 74-6; Ps. II. 87, 143, 145-6, 216-17. 


*8Kattukamyata kusalo dhammacchando: Vbh. 208, 211, 213, 216, 220, 223. Note that 
in the passage quoted above the spelling is: kusala-dhammacchando. 
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This definition in the Vibhanga is the basis for later commentarial 
interpretations of chanda as a distinctively wholesome quality and is most 
likely the origin ofthe convention of combining kattukamyata-chanda with 
kusaladhamma-chanda into a single factor. 


B. CHANDA AS THE ROOT OF SUFFERING AND CHANDA AS THE SOURCE OF 
WHOLESOME QUALITIES 


The Buddha used the single compound term chanda-milaka in different 
contexts, sometimes with opposite meanings: in one case it may refer to 
a wholesome quality and in another case to an unwholesome quality. It is 
useful here to examine this discrepancy. 


The term chanda-mülaka means having desire as the root, source, or 
point of origin. In one context the Buddha states that all forms of suffer- 
ing have desire as the root, whereas in another context he states that all 
things have desire as the root. {982} 


A. Desire as the root of suffering and of the five aggregates of clinging: 


Headman, this matter can be understood in this way: ‘Whatever 
suffering arises, all that arises rooted in desire, with desire as its 
source; for desire (chanda) is the root of suffering." 


S. IV. 329-30. 
That bhikkhu delighted and rejoiced in the Blessed One's statement. 
Then he asked the Blessed One a further question: 'But, venerable 
sir, in what are these five aggregates subject to clinging rooted?’ 


"These five aggregates subject to clinging, bhikkhu, are rooted in 
desire (chanda).’ 


M. III. 16; S. III. 100-101. 


These two passages correspond with one another, as confirmed by the 
Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta, in which the Buddha states: 


'In brief, the five aggregates subject to clinging are suffering.' 


S. V. 421. 
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All of the commentarial and sub-commentarial explanations of the 
second passage (on the five aggregates of clinging) are consistent, stating 
that ‘rooted in desire’ means ‘rooted in craving (tanha)' or ‘rooted in 
covetous desire (tanha-chanda)’.”? These texts occasionally confirm that 
these explanations are consistent with crav-ing (tanha) being denoted as 
the origin of suffering (dukkha-samudaya). 


B. Desire as the root of all things: 


The Buddha uttered these words: Chandamülaka ... sabbe dhamma, which 
may be rendered as ‘all things are rooted in desire’, ‘all things are based 
on desire’, or ‘all things have desire as their source’. 


This key phrase by the Buddha is contained in a longer passage, which 
can be considered a compilation of ten major Buddhist principles. It 
contains important principles of Dhamma practice and culminates in the 
highest goal of Buddhism: 


Monks, if wanderers of other sects should ask you: ‘What, friends, 
are all things rooted in? ... What is their culmination?’ you should 
answer them as follows: 


1. All things are rooted in desire 
(chandamülaka ... sabbe dhamma). 


2. All things have attention as their source 
(manasikara-sambhava sabbe dhamma). 


3. All things originate from contact 
(phassa-samudaya sabbe dhamma). 


4. All things converge upon feeling 
(vedanà-samosaranà sabbe dhamma). {983} 


5. All things are headed by concentration 
(samadhippamukhaà sabbe dhamma). 


?E.g.: MA. IV. 77; SA. II. 307; Majjhima Nikaya Uparipannasaka Tika: 
Mahapunnamasuttavannana; Sarnyutta Nikaya Tika: Khandhavaggatika, 
Khajjaniyavaggo, Punnamasuttavannana. 
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6. Allthings have mindfulness as their sovereign 
(satadhipateyyà sabbe dhamma). 


7. Allthings have wisdom as their pinnacle 
(pafifiuttara sabbe dhamma). 


8. Allthings have liberation as their essence 
(vimutti-sara sabbe dhamma). 


9. Allthings merge into the deathless 
(amatogadhà sabbe dhamma). 


10. All things culminate in Nibbana 


(nibbana-pariyosanà sabbe dhamma).*° 
A. V. 106-107. 


If you are asked thus, monks, it is in such a way that you should 
answer those wanderers of other sects. 


It is clear that all of these factors are vital in Buddhist practice. 
Together, they constitute the cultivation of wholesomeness up to the final 
goal of Buddhism, and these factors are thus all wholesome in themselves. 
At the very least, they are neutral factors, which may be incorporated 
in this wholesome framework. For this reason, the term 'desire' (chanda) 
here definitely does not refer to an unwholesome quality. 


The commentaries explain that ‘all things’ (sabbe dhamma) here refers 
to the five aggregates, ie. to all conditioned phenomena (sankhata- 
dhamma). (Nibbana is excluded here as it is the cessation of all conditioned 
phenomena.) 


Note that in the previous section (above) the five aggregates of clinging 
(upadana-khandha) are said to be rooted in desire, and that this desire is 
equated with craving (tanha). Here, however, the five aggregates (i.e. not 
as a basis for clinging) are mentioned. 


How do the five aggregates and the five aggregates of clinging differ 
from one another? The Buddha said that in the case that the five aggre- 
gates are a supportive condition for the mental taints (sasava) and for 
clinging (upadaniya), they constitute the five aggregates of clinging. If 


?^ At A. IV. 338-9 only the first eight factors are listed. 
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they are free from the taints and from clinging they are the five aggregates 
in a sheer or absolute sense.’ 


Many sub-commentarial passages explaining these ten factors expli- 
citly state that wholesome qualities are rooted in desire (chandamülaka 
kusala dhamma): wholesome desire (chanda) is the source of wholesome 
things. One of these passages defines this desire specifically as the ‘desire 
to act’ (kattukamyata-chanda), which incorporates the desire for virtu- 
ous qualities (kusaladhamma-chanda; this includes the love of goodness - 
kusala-chanda - and the love of truth - dhamma-chanda).*? 


C. DEFINITIVE DEFINITION FOR CHANDA 


When we have considered the various definitions of the term chanda and 
thoroughly examined the divergent passages in which it is used, we are 
prepared to establish a definitive definition for this term. By relying ona 
mutual understanding of this term we can establish a standard definition 
for it in the context of Dhamma study. 


In brief, the term chanda encompasses all forms of human desire. {984} 


Unwholesome, negative chanda is equivalent to the term tanha. 
Because the term tanhd is familiar to most students of Buddhism, negative 
desire may be replaced by this term. 


Virtuous, wholesome chanda is called kusaladhamma-chanda; it is some- 
times abbreviated to kusala-chanda or dhamma-chanda. As negative desire 
may be referred to as tanhà, it is simple and convenient to refer to whole- 
some desire by the single term chanda. 


?'The Buddha's words on the five aggregates and the five aggregates of clinging, 
see: S. III. 47; see further explanations at: DA. III. 1006; SA. II. 243; VismT.: 
Khandhaniddesavannana, Kamadivinicchayakathavannana. 


*»For the passage defining ‘all things’ as the five aggregates, see: AA. IV. 158. For 
sub-commentarial texts, see: VismT.: Brahmaviharaniddesavannana, 
Pakinnakakathavannana; Digha Nikaya Tika: Silakkhandhavaggatika, 
Nidanakathavannana, Pathamamahasangitikathavannana; Majjhima Nikaya, 
Mülapannasatika, Mülapariyayavaggo, Tathagatavarasattamanayavannana; 
Anguttara Nikaya Tika: Ekakanipatatika, Ekapuggalavaggavannana. 
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Kattukamyata-chanda (‘the desire to act’) is a neutral form of desire. In 
most cases this term is used in a positive sense, referring to the desire 
for virtuous qualities (kusaladhamma-chanda). Therefore, it too may be 
incorporated into the single term chanda. 


Here we can determine to simplify matters by using just these two 
terms to refer to human desire and motivation: 


1. Tanha: unwholesome desire (the desire to consume, to acquire, and 
to obtain). 


2. Chanda: wholesome desire (the desire to act; the desire to bring 
about integrity and fulfilment). 


We can feel at ease by making this simple distinction, because it 
accords with an identical distinction made in the commentaries and later 
texts. 


In many of the texts, when there is a passage relevant to the subject 
of unwholesome and wholesome desire, an analysis of these qualities is 
provided. Although this analysis is not always comprehensive, it is clear 
that the authors of these texts wished to point out the difference between 
these two kinds of desire. (Note that there is no single passage in which 
the three aforementioned kinds of desire are clearly listed together.)?? 
Occasionally, a pair of clearly defined terms is used; the most common 
distinction is as follows: 


1. Tanha-chanda: desire as craving. 


2. Kattukamyata-chanda: the desire to act. 


There is only the following passage in which these three kinds of desire are 
implied: ‘Sensual desire (kama-chanda), namely, desire as sense desire, not as the 
desire to act (kattukamyata-chanda) or as the desire for truth (dhamma-chanda)." 
E.g.: NdA. 17; DhsA. 370; VismT.: Silaniddesavannana, 
Patimokkhasarhvarasilavannana; VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, 
Tanhapaccaya-upadanapadavittharakathavannana; VinT.: 
Verafijakandavannana, Pathamajjhanakatha; Anguttara Nikaya Tika: [1/91]. 
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NOTE 10.2: DESIRE AS CRAVING OR ACTION 


These commentaries refer to examples from the Pali Canon. In the 
Buddha’s teaching: For him who still desires, there is obsessive desiring and 
agitation about those things on which he fixes his attention (Sn. 176), the 
desire referred to is craving (tanha). 


In the teaching: I have cut off, destroyed, and cleared the stream of Mara the 
wicked one; you should greatly rejoice and desire true safety (M. I. 227), the 
desire referred to is chanda, which is a wholesome quality of desiring to 
act. 


The commentaries also refer to this passage: A bhikkhu who is in higher 
training (sekha), who has not yet reached the fruit of arahantship, and who is 
still desiring the supreme security from bondage (M. I. 4). Here too, ‘desire’ 
refers to chanda as a wholesome quality. 


There are two commentarial texts which present a clear account of 
these principles dealing with desire. In the Papaficasudani and the 
Paramatthadipani, ‘desire’ (here, the Pali term patthand is used) may be 
classified into two kinds?^ (See Note 10.2) 

1. Covetous desire; desire with craving (tanha-patthana). 

2. Wholesome desire (chanda-patthana). 


These commentarial explanations support the classification of desire 
into two distinct kinds. {985} 


?'MA. I. 41; IA. I. 61. 
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10.5 CRAVING AND WHOLESOME DESIRE 


As mentioned just above, there are two main motivating forces prompting 
human beings to act: 


1. Tanha: pleasure, delight, desire, lust, and longing that is unwhole- 
some, unhealthy, and unsupportive. 


2. Chanda: pleasure, delight, desire, love, and aspiration that is whole- 
some, healthy, and supportive. 


A. MOTIVATION OF CRAVING 


Tanha may be translated as ‘thirst’, ‘craving’, ‘yearning’, ‘infatuation’, 
‘fervour’, ‘lust’, ‘agitation’, ‘anxiety’, or 'insatiability'.? 


According to the teaching of Dependent Origination, tanha is condi- 
tioned by feeling (vedana) and rooted in ignorance (avijja). When one 
receives a pleasurable or displeasurable sense impression - one sees a 
delightful or loathsome visual form, for example, or hears a melodious 
or grating sound - and feels either pleasure, pain, or a neutral feeling, 
craving arises in one form or another. If one experiences pleasure, then 
one is glad, delighted, satisfied, fascinated, enthralled, and covetous. If 
one feels pain, then one is displeased, dissatisfied, and averse, and one 
wishes to escape or wishes for the feeling to disappear. If one feels a 
neutral feeling then one remains indifferent and complacent. 


These reactions occur automatically; they require no thinking or 
understanding. (On the contrary, if a person reflects on or understands 
the process, for example if one knows that the loathsome visual object 
is beneficial or the melodious sound is in fact an alarm signalling danger, 
or one is aware that the object is unsuitable on the grounds of ethical or 
cultural considerations, then craving can be severed and the habitual pro- 
cess can be replaced by a new form of behaviour.) Craving is dependent 


See: UdA. 42; ItA. I. 58; ItA. II. 19; SnA. I. 17; PsA. I. 79. 
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NOTE 10.3: CRAVING ARISING AND CEASING 


To say that craving arises from the six sense objects or from the five cords 
of sensual pleasure is a concise explanation. A detailed explanation by 
the Buddha is that craving arises from things that are pleasurable (piya- 
rapa) and agreeable (sata-riipa), of which there are ten groups of six items: 
the six internal sense organs, the six external sense objects, the six forms 
of consciousness, the six kinds of contact, the six kinds of feeling, the 
six kinds of perception, the six kinds of volition, the six kinds of craving, 
the six kinds of applied thought (vitakka), and the six kinds of sustained 
thought (vicara). Craving is both established at these pleasurable and 
agreeable things and abandoned and ceases at these things. 


D. II. 308-311; S. II. 108-109; Ps. I. 39-40; Vbh. 101-103. 


on feeling and is reinforced by ignorance: it 'rests upon' feeling and is 
grounded in ignorance. 


Because craving is directly tied up with feeling, a person with craving 
searches for things that will provide pleasing, delightful feelings. There 
are six distinct things that can provide feeling: visual forms, sounds, 
smells, tastes, tactile objects, and mental objects. 


The first five - sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile objects - are 
connected to the material world and are particularly pronounced. They 
are referred to as the five objects of sensual enjoyment (kama-guna).*° The 
six sense objects, and especially the five objects of sensual enjoyment, are 
both the aim and the source of craving. Craving is thus a thirst for things 
that provide sensation and a thirst for pleasing sense objects - a desire 
for pleasing sense objects in order to experience delightful feelings. (See 
Note 10.3) In brief, craving is the desire to acquire. {986} 


Craving has further repercussions: the experience of contacting sense 
objects and experiencing feelings gives rise to a mistaken belief that there 
is a stable, lasting self that experiences these feelings. 


Accompanying this belief in a stable, lasting self is a craving for this 
self to endure. But this biased belief is merely an idea (that is, it is not 


?éTrans.: also known as the five ‘cords’ or ‘strands’ of sensual pleasure. 
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based in reality), and it tends to generate an opposing belief that inclines 
in the opposite direction, that the self exists only temporarily, that it is 
impermanent and will eventually disappear. 


These beliefs are connected to the feelings resulting from contact with 
sense objects: the existence of a self is defined and determined by the 
experience of pleasant feelings. When a person is gratified by sense 
contact, the craving for the stability of the self is intensified. But when 
the person is not gratified by sense contact then the stability of the self 
loses significance. If the dissatisfaction with sense contact is strong then 
there arises an aversion for the stability of the ‘self’: a person wishes 
for the self to be separated from the present state of existence or craves 
for the destruction of the self. This alternative form of craving - for 
annihilation of the self - goes hand in hand with the belief that the self 
exists temporarily and will eventually disappear. 


These two forms of craving - for stability of the self and for self- 


annihilation - exist as a pair and lie in juxtaposition to one another. 


The first kind of craving - a desire for pleasant sense objects - is also 
a desire for sense objects to satisfy the 'self' or a desire for the self to 
experience pleasant feeling from sense objects. 


All forms of craving merge at or serve a sense of self. 


People allow these different forms of craving to direct the course of 
life, by pandering to them, nourishing them, and faithfully obeying them. 
They are the source of all problems, both personal and social, and they 
generate expectation, fear, doubt, anger, hostility, carelessness, obsession, 
and conflict. There are three distinct kinds of craving: 


1. Kama-tanha: craving for pleasant sense objects to satisfy a sense of 
self; craving for sensuality. 


2. Bhava-tanha: craving for the importance, stability, and immortality 
of the self; craving for existence. 


3. Vibhava-tanha: craving for the destruction, escape, or annihilation 
of the self; craving for non-existence. {987} 
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NOTE 10.4: CRAVING AND SEEKING 


Tanham paticca pariyesana: ‘with craving as condition, there is seeking’; 
pariyesanam paticca labho: ‘with seeking as condition, there is acquisition.’ 


(D. II. 58-9; A. IV. 400-401; Vbh. 390-1; cf.: S. II. 143 where craving is 
expressed as the term chanda). 


Pariyesana can also be translated as ‘endeavouring to obtain’ or 'acknow- 
ledging’. 


At DA. II. 499, AA. IV. 188 and VinT.: Parivaratika, Ekuttarikanayo, 
Navakavaravannana tanha is classified as two kinds: 
* esand-tanhd (craving in the search for desired objects) and 


* esita-tanhd (craving for things sought after and acquired). 
Nd. I. 262 and DA. III. 720 mention five kinds of chanda: 


. desire in searching (pariyesana-chanda), 
. desire in acquisition (patilabha-chanda), 


1 
2 
3. desire in consuming or using (paribhoga-chanda), 
4. desire in accumulation (sannidhi-chanda), and 

5 


. desire in distributing (visajjana-chanda: to hand out money or feed 
people to increase one’s following); 


These two passages explain that these five kinds of chanda are all 
expressions of tanha. 


In brief, these three kinds of craving may be referred to as craving for 
sense pleasure, craving for existence, and craving for non-existence.? 


According to the Buddhist teaching on the mode of conditionality 
(paccayakara), craving leads to ‘seeking’ (pariyesand or esand, see Note 10.4): 
the search to obtain desired objects, which results in acquisition. The 
acquisition of a desired object marks the end of one stage in the condi- 


tional process. 


Before examining this process more closely, take note that seeking is 
not the same as doing, and seeking may not involve any form of physical 
action, as will be discussed below. 


?'For more on the three kinds of craving see Appendix 1. 
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B. MOTIVATION OF WHOLESOME DESIRE 


At this point let us return to the term chanda, which we have defined 
as desire for wholesome qualities (kusaladhamma-chanda), love of virtue 
(kusala-chanda), or love of truth (dhamma-chanda). 


Kusaladhamma-chanda is translated as desire for wholesome qualities: 
an enthusiasm for and delight in virtue.*® Kusala-chanda is translated as 
love of virtue; although the term dhamma is removed, kusala-chanda has 
an identical meaning to kusaladhamma-chanda. 


Kusala may be translated as ‘wholesome’, ‘skilful’, ‘favourable’, ‘pro- 
ficient’, ‘healthy’, or ‘salubrious’: it refers to things that are beneficial 
to a person’s life, things that promote wellness and prosperity for an 
individual and for society. (See Note 10.5) {988} 


Dhamma-chanda is translated as love of truth or a desire for truth. 
The term dhamma often has a general meaning, referring to ‘thing’ or 
‘teaching’, but in this context its meaning is more far-reaching. 


Here, dhamma has two principal meanings: first, the ‘truth’ (or teach- 
ings that reveal the truth), and second, ‘virtue’ (‘goodness’, ‘virtuous qual- 
ity’, and to some extent 'ethics'). Dhamma-chanda can thus be rendered as 
‘love of truth’, ‘love of virtue’, ‘desire for truth’, or ‘desire for virtue’. 


The desire for truth points also towards knowledge: a person wants 
to know the truth, to realize the truth, to realize the true meaning, true 
essence, and true value of things. 


And the desire for virtue is linked to action: a person wishes to gener- 
ate goodness. 


Dhamma-chanda can therefore be translated as ‘intent on truth’, ‘love of 
truth’, ‘intent on goodness’, or ‘love of goodness’. It includes an aspiration 
for knowledge, a desire to act, an eagerness to act. A simple definition for 


8Compare this term with kusaladhamma-asantutthi (asantutthita kusalesu dhammesu): 
‘discontentment in regard to wholesome qualities’, which is an essential factor 
supporting the Buddha’s enlightenment and a factor that all Dhamma practition- 
ers should possess in tandem with perseverance (D. III. 213-14; A. I. 50, 95; A. III. 
432; Dhs. 7-8, 234). 
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NOTE 10.5: DEFINITIONS OF KUSALA 


There are three principal definitions for kusala: 


1. drogya (an absence of illness; healthy); 
2. anavajja (faultless); and 


3. kosalla-sambhüta (arising from skilfulness; arising from wisdom). 
Alternative definitions include: 
* ‘resulting in happiness’ (sukha-vipaka) and 
* 'peaceful' (khema). 


See, e.g.: PsA. I. 129, 206; DhsA. 38, 62; DA. II. 645; VismT.: 
Khandhaniddesavannana, Vififianakkhandhakathavannana. 


dhamma-chanda is ‘intent on truth’, with the understanding that all the 
aforementioned explanations are included in this definition. In a similar 
fashion, the term chanda on its own can also be translated as 'intent on 
truth’. 


Chanda desires truth and virtue; it desires a knowledge of truth; it 
desires to act in order to give rise to goodness and to produce truly 
beneficial results. Chanda is thus related to action, specifically action 
performed in order to know the truth and to create goodness. 


Why is it that when wholesome desire (kusaladhamma-chanda) is men- 
tioned in the texts, it is usually linked to the desire to act (kattukamyata)? 
The desire for knowledge and goodness solicits action. In order to arrive 
at knowledge, truth, and fulfilment, one must act. To use a play on words, 


to access the real one must have zeal.?? 


For this reason, the desire to act is an attribute of wholesome desire 
or the love of truth. One can even say that the term chanda is a synonym 
for kattukamyata: the desire to act is wholesome desire. Sooner or later, 
when the texts mention wholesome desire (kusala-chanda) or the love of 


Trans: the Thai play on words used by the author here is somewhat more effective: 
ag1ngssa fonni: yahk tam gaw yahk tam: ‘if one desires the truth, one desires 
to act.’ 
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truth (dhamma-chanda), they normally conclude by stating that chanda is 
equivalent to the desire to act (kattukamyata-chanda). 


In reference to the mode of conditionality (paccayakara), the Buddha 
said that chanda leads to perseverance (ussaha),*° or he mentioned chanda 
as preceding effort (vayama) or energy (viriya)." Put simply, chanda 
generates action (just as tanhà generates seeking). 


Related to this subject, the commentaries say that the cause of whole- 
some desire (chanda) is wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara).^? 


This passage indicates that wholesome desire is part of a conditional 
process involving wisdom. Wholesome desire commences when a person 
begins to apply wisdom (just as the arising of craving depends on ignor- 
ance). {989} 


C. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


To sum up: 


* Craving (tanhd) is focused on feeling (vedana) and desires objects in 
order to experience feeling, or desires objects for personal gratific- 
ation. Craving is generated and sustained by ignorance; it is linked 
to personal issues - it centres around a sense of 'self'. It leads to 
seeking. 


Wholesome desire (chanda) is focused on wellbeing, on what is truly 
beneficial and on the quality of life; it desires truth, goodness, and 
virtue; it desires fulfilment and wholeness. Chanda is generated 
from wise reflection; it is objective - it is not bound up with a sense 
of ‘self’; and it leads to energy, effort, and action. 


M. I. 480; M. II. 174. 
“For references, see the section on kattukamyatà-chanda above. 


?'VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, Sankharakkhandhakathavannana. Yoniso- 
manasikara: wise reflection; skilful reflection; proper reflection; rational thinking. 
‘Cause’ = ‘origin’: samutthana. 
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There are two points here requiring special emphasis: 


1. When analyzing whether a person’s actions (including thoughts 
and speech) are dictated by craving or not, one can use the fol- 
lowing criteria: desires or actions that are tied up with a search 
for gratifying sensations, that protect or promote the stability of a 
fixed sense of ‘self’ (including on a deeper level the undermining 
of the ‘self’), are matters that fall under the category of craving. 


2. The passages ‘craving leads to seeking’ and ‘chanda leads to action’ 
are very helpful in distinguishing between these two qualities. This 
distinction has a crucial bearing on ethics and on Dhamma practice, 
which will be discussed below. 


Craving desires things in order to experience feeling, and the gratific- 
ation of craving is achieved through the acquisition of these things. Any 
method used by craving to acquire gratifying objects is referred to by the 
term ‘seeking’ (pariyesana). The methods for acquiring these things vary: 
some methods require action while other methods (for example someone 
else provides the object) do not require action. In the case that action is 
required, however, the object desired by craving does not have a direct 
causal relationship to the action. For example: 


‘Mr. Gully is a janitor and gets a monthly salary of $300.’ 
‘If you finish reading this book Daddy will take you out to the movies.’ 


Many people will think that janitorial work is the cause for receiving 
the salary: cleaning is the cause and the salary is the result. Such a 
conclusion, however, is false; it stems from an habitual and self-deceptive 


way of reasoning. 


For the statement to be accurate one must insert missing clauses: the 
action of cleaning results in a clean building; a clean building is the true 
result of cleaning. Receiving a salary for cleaning is merely the result 
of an agreement made by certain individuals. There is no certain causal 
relationship between these two events: some people who clean buildings 
receive no money and most people receive a salary without having to 
clean buildings. 
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The second example is similar: many people will think that reading the 
book is the cause and going to the movies is the result, but in fact the true 
result of reading a book is the gaining of knowledge. To finish reading the 
book is merely a condition for going to the movies. (990] 


In the first example, if Mr. Gully's behaviour is compelled by craving, 
then he cleans only because cleaning is a requirement for getting money. 
He does not desire a clean building and he does not want to sweep and 
clean. 


In the second example, the child wishes to go to the movies and she 
reads the book only because it is a condition for getting the object desired 
by craving: to see a movie. She does not desire the knowledge contained 
in that book and she has no wish to read the book. 


Strictly speaking, craving does not lead to action nor does it generate 
a desire to act. In these cases, action is merely one possible method (fol- 
lowing a pre-arranged agreement) used for attaining sought-after objects 
according to the needs of craving. 


These two examples also clarify the quality of chanda, which desires 
virtue, truth, and knowledge of the truth. 


With chanda, Mr. Gully would desire a clean building and the child 
would desire the knowledge from the book; both individuals desire the 
direct results of these actions. The results 'appeal to' the causes: the 
results help determine the course of action. Action is equivalent to 
generating desired results; cause and effect are intimately linked. When 
Mr. Gully sweeps, cleanness arises, and it arises every time he sweeps. 
When the child reads, knowledge arises, and it continues to arise the more 
she reads. 


Chanda desires the virtue resulting from action, and thus also desires 
the action itself, which is the cause for that virtue. 


In this sense, chanda leads to action and leads to a desire to act. This 
helps to explain why the second kind of chanda (kattukamyata-chanda - the 
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desire to act) is equated to kusala-chanda or dhamma-chanda (the desire for 
virtue or truth).? 


If behaviour is guided by chanda, Mr. Gully will have an enthusiasm for 
sweeping the building that is distinct from receiving a salary, and the child 
will read the book without her father's enticement to see a movie. There 
are many other ethical implications to these two forms of desire, but at 
this point simply remember the distinction that craving is the desire to 
consume or experience, while chanda is the desire for truth and action. 


D. PROBLEMS ARISING FROM A SET OF PRECONDITIONS 


The ethical or practical consequences of using either craving or chanda as 
a motivation for action vary greatly. 


When a person uses craving as the motivation, action is merely a 
prerequisite for obtaining desirable objects in order to satisfy the sense 
of ‘self’. The person does not directly desire the action or the results of 
the action; his or her direct aim is to obtain the desired objects. 


In many instances the required action is merely one method of obtain- 
ing the desired objects. 


Therefore, if one is able to find a method of obtaining these things 
without having to act, one will use this method and avoid doing anything, 
because obtaining the desired objects without having to work is most 
compatible with craving. 


And if it is impossible to avoid action then one will act reluctantly, 
unwillingly, and without real enthusiasm. {991} 


SA corroborative passage is: Kattukamyata-lakkhano kusala-chando, which trans- 
lates as: ‘The enthusiasm for virtue has the characteristic of desiring action’, 
or: ‘the mark of desiring virtue is the desire to act’ (VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, 
Anapanassatisamadhikathavannana). 
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The consequences of craving are as follows: 


When one tries to avoid having to perform the prearranged action, 
one may seek a shortcut or an easy alternative to acquire the 
desired object without having to work. This avoidance may even 
lead people to behave immorally. For example, if Mr. Gully wants 
money, has no enthusiasm for or dedication to his work, and feels 
he cannot wait, he may seek money by stealing. If the girl cannot 
put up with reading the book, she may steal money from her 
mother and go to see the movie alone rather than wait for her 
father to take her. 


When one craves to acquire and has no desire to act, one will per- 
form required actions simply to get them over with, act in a hasty 
fashion, or act to convince others that one has accomplished the 
deed. The result is a lack of precision and excellence in one’s work. 
And one will develop bad habits like disinterest in achievement, 
negligence, and half-heartedness. For example, Mr. Gully may 
joylessly sweep day in and day out, waiting for his salary. The 
girl may read the book in a distracted way without gaining any 
knowledge or deceive her father by reading only the first, middle, 
and final page and claim she has finished it. 


When the original agreements have been breached, there arises 
underachievement, carelessness, avoidance, and deception. As a 
consequence, strict secondary preconditions need to be established 
for support and protection. But this is only attending to symptoms, 
making the entire system more complicated and confusing. For 
example, it may be necessary to find a supervisor and inspector for 
Mr. Gully’s work and verify the hours he has spent working. It may 
be necessary to have an elder sibling check on the girl or else the 
father may need to cross-examine her on the book’s content. 


When craving dictates behaviour in response to these secondary 
terms and conditions, new layers of faulty and immoral conduct 
arise until the entire system becomes disrupted or useless. 


When the desired object differs from the direct result of an action, 
then the value of the action cannot be measured by its result 
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because the action is being performed to serve some other goal. In 
such a case, there is an imbalance between the action and desired 
results. The behaviour of people who aim for desired objects 
expected under the terms of an agreement is likely to be either 
excessive or deficient, and is likely to be inadequate for realizing 
the beneficial, virtuous results stemming directly from that action. 
People then determine the value of the action by the acquisition of 
desirable objects. 


The basic rule for action performed as a prerequisite for acquiring 
desired sense objects, or the distinctive rule of craving, is: ‘The 
more I obtain desirable things, the more I act’, or: ‘The more I 
experience delightful feelings, the more I act.’ Action based on 
this premise is never-ending and possesses a flip side of: ‘If I don't 
acquire desirable objects, I won't act’, or: ‘If I don't experience 
delightful feelings, I'll remain idle.’ 


Apart from being defective and a missed opportunity, action that 
is performed for results differing from its direct, beneficial results 
also creates negative effects. A simple example is that of eating: 
when a person eats purely with craving, then if the food is delicious 
he will eat till he is bloated; ifthe food does not appeal to his desires 
then he will eat too little, leading to discomfort and sickness. (The 
action is eating, which results in adequate nourishment for the 
body and is a prerequisite for experiencing delicious tastes.) {992} 


The negative effects of craving are widespread as will be discussed 
in further examples below. 


In the case that action and the things desired by craving are not 
directly aligned by cause and effect, craving is averse to action and 
resists work. Craving attempts to avoid work by trying to obtain 
things through no effort at all, and when it is essential to act, then 
people act begrudgingly. People acting with craving (following 
prescribed terms and conditions) tend to find no joy or satisfaction, 
either in the action itself or in the fruits of their labour. 


The things desired by craving abide virtually in isolation, discon- 
nected from the deed. As long as one does not acquire the desired 
objects, the craving for these things remains. And acting to fulfil 
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certain preconditions may further incite craving, leading to dis- 
turbance and anxiety. 


The state of mind of someone who acts with craving is restless, 
confused, stressful, and nervous, and is often accompanied by other 
unwholesome qualities like fear, distrust, and envy. 


A lack of fulfilment and dissatisfaction can lead to severe personal 
problems, like stress and mental illness. When these problems 
extend outwards, they create difficulty for one's life in general and 
cause affliction for others. 


E. BENEFITS OF WHOLESOME DESIRE 


People who apply wholesome desire (chanda) as the motivation for action, 


on the other hand, wish for the direct results of actions, and therefore 


they also want to act. The consequences of wholesome desire are opposite 


to the consequences of craving: 


Wholesome desire leads to upright behaviour, diligence, and hon- 
esty, to sincerity in relation to one's work, and to a steadfast allegi- 
ance to the natural law of causality. 


Wholesome desire creates an enthusiasm for work; it leads to preci- 
sion and excellence in relation to one's work, to a wish for success, 
to earnest endeavour, and to being undaunted by work. 


Instead of a complicated system of control and mutual fault- 
finding, there is cooperation and a coordinated effort between 
people, because each individual wishes for the success of the work 
rather than yearning for personally gratifying objects which are 
scarce and must be competed for. 


Because the action is performed for its own direct results, the value 
of the action can be measured by its results. There is a balance 
between the action and desired results: a person acts in order to 
give rise to beneficial results. For example, one eats the proper 
amount to meet the needs of the body and to promote health, 
without being enslaved by delicious flavours. (993) 
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* When one desires the direct results of an action and wants to 
generate these results, one also realizes the intermediate benefits 
that arise during the course of action. The wish to act and the 
reaping of benefits from action leads to satisfaction, contentment, 
happiness, and a deep sense of peace. 


In the context of Dhamma practice, chanda is classified as one of 
the ‘paths to power’ (iddhi-pada), which is a vital principle for the 
development of concentration (samadhi). Wholesome desire brings about 
concentration, which the Buddha called ‘concentration as a result of 
desire’ (chanda-samadhi).^ Wholesome desire promotes mental health, as 
opposed to craving, which creates mental illness. 


Even in the case when a person is unable to fully accomplish the results 
of an action, wholesome desire does not create suffering or mental prob- 
lems. Whether the action bears fruit or not, it proceeds according to cause 
and effect: the effects are consistent with the causes; the causes along 
with any obstructing conditions naturally give rise to specific results. 
Wholesome desire does not create suffering because those people who 
act with such desire have an understanding of causality and recognize 
the direct results of their actions. 


Suffering only arises when craving is given the opportunity to inter- 
fere, for example when one worries that people will be critical for not 
succeeding or one compares one’s accomplishments with the success of 
others. (See Note 10.6) 


“In relation to this subject, it is possible here to add an explanation on the 
development of mindfulness of breathing (Ps. I. 178). In this passage it is described 
how when a person develops mindfulness of breathing and focuses on the in- 
and out-breath, chanda arises. When chanda arises, the breathing becomes more 
refined. By continuing one’s focus on breathing, delight arises, etc. (cf.: VinT.: 
Tatiyaparajikam, Anapanassatisamadhikathavannana). 


^*If a bhikkhu gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind based upon 
desire, this is called concentration due to desire' (S. V. 268). 
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NOTE 10.6: THINKING AS CONCEIT 


This form of thinking falls under the category of ‘conceit’ (mana), but 
craving here must also be firmly established: there must be a desire for 
the stability of the ‘self’, which is connected to the conceit and wish to 
be recognized as a ‘success’. 


See the passage at Pat. 205, which states that the fetter of conceit (mana- 
sariyojana) is dependent on the fetter of greed for existence (bhavaraga- 
sarnyojana); it arises due to causes and conditions. (It is most likely 
that important parts of this passage have been lost, as confirmed by 
the complete passage referred to at VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, 
Sankharakkhandhakathavannana.) 


The Abhidhamma states that the proximate cause (padatthana) of mana is 
greed (lobha), and that mana only arises in a mind that is rooted in greed 
(lobha-müla) or accompanied by greed (lobha-sahagata). 


Put simply, conceit is a consequence of craving. 


See: Dhs. 247; Comp.: Cetasikaparicchedo, Akusalacetasikasampayoganayo; 
CompT.: Cittaparicchedavannana, Akusalacetasikasampayoganayavannand; 
Vism. 469. 


F. THE ACT or EATING SUBJECT TO PRECONDITIONS 


Following are some everyday examples of these principles: 


When the body is underfed then it requires food for nourishment 
and for sustaining life. The need for food manifests as hunger, which 
we can distinguish as the first stage in the act of eating. Hunger is a 
function of the physical body and is classified as a result (vipdka). From 
the perspective of ethics, it is neutral: neither good nor bad, neither 
wholesome nor unwholesome. Even arahants experience hunger. 


Hunger is a stimulus. It prompts the act of eating, and it conditions 
the behaviour of eating: if one is very hungry one eats a lot; if not very 
hungry, one eats less. {994} 


Hunger, however, is not the sole conditioning factor for eating; there 
are other reasons why people eat. 
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At the second stage of eating, for ordinary, unawakened beings, 
another incentive or motivation comes into play and determines beha- 
viour along with hunger: the force of craving. 


There are two kinds of craving that manifest at this stage: first, is the 
struggle to protect the security of the ‘self’ (the craving for existence 
- bhava-tanha), which is obvious in times of great hunger or starvation. 
Craving generates anxiety, agitation, and a fear of death, accompanying 
the normal discomforts of going without food. The stress and fear will be 
commensurate to the degree of craving. At this point the person seeks 
food. When craving directs behaviour, the search for food tends to be 
desperate and disregards ethical considerations. (See Note 10.7) 


The second kind of craving is the craving for sense pleasures (kama- 
tanha): the hunger for delightful sensations. The craving for sense pleas- 
ures combines with physical hunger to condition behaviour, either as a 
support or as an obstruction. This is similar to two people who are in 
competition for material gains; if both gain, they help each other; if only 
one party gains, they are in conflict. 


If hunger is the sole factor, then the degree of hunger determines the 
amount of food a person eats; if craving is the sole factor, then the degree 
of delicious flavours determines the amount of food consumed. 


This, however, is only a hypothetical argument: usually, craving never 
allows hunger to be the sole determining factor. Craving almost always 
intervenes, and when hunger and craving exist as co-determinants, hun- 
ger obliges craving, by helping to enhance the experience of delicious 
flavours. But hunger can only help to a limited extent; it cannot always 
accommodate the desires of craving. {995} As a consequence, a person 
may be very hungry but the food is not tasty and he eats too little, or he is 
not hungry but the food is delicious and he overeats; or he is only a little 
bit hungry and the food is not tasty, so he refuses to eat anything. 


Hunger is a warning, announcing the body's requirements. When a per- 
son eats to satisfy hunger then the body receives adequate nourishment; 
the direct result of eating is nourishing the body. But when a person eats 
with craving - eats to experience delicious flavours - then he sometimes 
eats too little and other times too much, which can harm the body. 
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NOTE 10.7: SEEKING AND CRAVING 


People may raise the question that if the act of seeking stems from 
craving, then does this mean that someone without craving needs not 
seek food? 


The Pali word pariyesana (‘seeking’) is used to define all methods applied 
for acquiring desired objects. It has a broad meaning, including methods 
that require action and methods that do not require action. ‘Seeking’ 
here is distinguished from pure action. Whenever seeking is directly 
linked to its results then it is merely an action in the ordinary sense. 


For instance, in the above example, the body requires food for sustenance 
and good health. Seeking is an immediate cause for obtaining required 
nourishment, and is thus an action performed for its own direct results. 


The distinguishing factor is the reason for eating. If a person eats in 
order to experience delicious flavours, then the process of cause and 
effect becomes imbalanced. But if a person eats to meet the body’s 
requirements, the causal process is unified. A person without craving 
applies reasoned judgement and understanding, reflecting on the need 
for food to sustain life and to perform good deeds. 


In Dhamma practice, if one’s conduct is based on this kind of reasoned 
reflection, then one considers the search for food through righteous 
means to be a responsibility and puts forth effort. Even bhikkhus, 
who should sustain life with only the minimum requirement of food, 
endeavour to find food following their own custom and tradition. 


See: Vin. I. 57-8, 96: these passages reveal another perspective on the 
distinction between seeking that is a responsibility and pure action, and 
seeking that is simply a search for sensual experience without needing 
to act. 


In the case of craving, tasting delicious flavours is dependent on the 
act of eating, but it is not a direct result. Eating is the direct cause for 
nourishing the body but it is a prerequisite for the gratification of craving. 


Craving does not necessarily want to eat nor is it particularly interested 
in the needs of the body. Craving only wants delicious flavours; eating is 
merely a requirement to obtain these flavours and there is no other option 
but to eat. 


The tastier the food, the more one eats; one does not consider the 
body’s needs and limitations. Similarly, if the food does not taste good, 
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one refuses to eat. Moreover, one may feel that the entire process of 
chewing and swallowing is troublesome, disagreeable, and exhausting. In 
this case the body is a recipient of the act of eating, but without the person 
necessarily intending to nourish the body. 


Figuratively speaking, the living body is one party in a discussion, 
while the person eating with craving is another party. When the body 
is undernourished, it requires food, but it cannot eat on its own; it relies 
on the person to provide it with food. When people are inattentive to 
the body's needs or only grudgingly take an interest in a proper diet, the 
body suffers. Occasionally, when the body is famished, it must complain 
and grumble in order to get people's attention. When the body sends the 
slightest sign of distress, people hasten to eat. 


The body looks for ways to entice people to eat, by offering the reward 
of experiencing delicious tastes. Sometimes the body is not hungry and 
does not send any signal of discomfort, but people come across delicious 
food and eat more than the body requires. 


Eating has implications for both parties: for the body, eating results in 
rejuvenation, while for the person, eating results in obtaining delicious 
flavours. 


(In fact, most people do not want to eat; they only want to experience 
delicious tastes. If someone were required to eat two plates of insipid food, 
he would have to force himselfto do so, but if the food were delicious then 
he may not be able to wait for the third plate to arrive.) 


When the body offers an incentive for people to eat, it simply waits; 
people will eat delicious foods from their own initiative and the body 
obtains required nourishment accordingly. {996} 


This method of enticement by the body, however, can be harmful and 
backfire. If one lacks the ability to consider and reflect, one may be 
utterly deceived by the body and only search for desirable flavours; as 
a consequence the body suffers. Sometimes one does not eat enough 
because the food is not delicious; sometimes the food is tasty and one not 
only eats more than is necessary, but overeats to the extent of causing 
illness. 
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The act of eating then does not provide the suitable result of attending 
to the body’s needs. Moreover, those people who are enticed by delicious 
flavours often create trouble and distress for other people. 


G. PROCREATION AND SENSUAL PLEASURE 


A similar subject is procreation. To use a metaphor, the life force which 
desires to procreate (or the biological need to reproduce) is one party in 
a debate, while the person who experiences sensations is another party. 
The living organism desires to maintain the continuation of its genes, but 
it is unable to achieve this goal on its own; it requires assistance from 
people themselves. 


To effectuate this goal, the life force seduces people with the reward 
of pleasant sensations, especially through the physical contact in the act 
of reproduction. Sexual intercourse has implications for both parties: for 
the life force it means a continuation of the species; for people it means 
obtaining pleasurable feelings. 


At this stage, the life force is untroubled; it simply waits passively. 
When people act according to their desires, the life force receives its 
desired effects accordingly. 


But when someone acts not out of a wish to propagate the species, 
which is the direct result of the action, but rather because it is a prerequis- 
ite for obtaining pleasant sensations, the action is imbalanced. The crav- 
ing to experience pleasure through sexual intercourse may lead to many 
forms of harmful and extreme behaviour, spreading sexually transmitted 
diseases and generating crime, affecting both the individual and society 
at large. 


The matter of reproduction is more complex than the act of eating; the 
imbalance here extends further than the relationship between the action 
and desired results. People seduced into acting often end up betraying the 
life force, which is a partner in this intentional act: the individual people 
only want to experience pleasure and have no wish to provide the life 
force with its desired goal of reproduction. They act unilaterally, in order 
to experience pleasure and to gratify desire, at the same time obstructing 
life and preventing it from obtaining any results of this action. 
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This alone is acceptable, but when craving increases, people behave 
offensively and take advantage of or ‘defraud’ the life force. Their sole 
interest is in pleasure and they think up ways to intensify this pleasure. 
They devise methods to stimulate and spread the fires of craving, to 
increase the passion in experiencing sense contact. And they create the 
instruments to experience the most extravagant and heightened sense 
pleasures possible, as can be seen today by the proliferation of entertain- 
ment centres and various places of licentiousness. {997} 


In this activity of reproduction people pay no attention and offer no 
opportunity to the biological needs. And they apply a similar attitude of 
neglect to other activities like eating, giving rise to various widespread 
addictions.*© 


People should deal with this matter of reproduction in ways that are 
beneficial to themselves and their communities, by fostering sincerity 
and goodwill. They should develop wisdom, which recognizes the true 
objective of desire within the order of nature, so that they practise mod- 
eration and avoid indulgence. In this way, people’s actions will satisfy 
both the genuine needs of nature and the personal needs of individuals 
in a balanced way. Otherwise, the so-called civilization will end in ruin 
and devour itself, bereft of peace and happiness. 


H. EATING IN MODERATION 


Let us return to the subject of eating. As mentioned earlier, there are two 
factors conditioning a person’s behaviour in relation to eating: hunger 
and craving. Indeed, there is another conditioning factor that may play a 
participatory role in the act of eating: chanda - a desire for truth or a love 
of goodness. 


““The comparison of reproduction to eating concludes with the discussion of 
craving. There are no similar comparisons in reference to chanda, because chanda 
is not required for the act of reproduction, and reproduction is not connected to 
the realization of a wholesome life. Reproduction is influenced by the power of 
craving for existence (bhava-tanha), in order to maintain the stability of the ‘self’. 
Dhamma practice depends on eating, but it does not depend on reproduction; 
eating is required to practise the Dhamma, but reproduction is not; the life that 
presently exists is sustained by eating, not by procreating. 
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In the case of hunger, wholesome desire (chanda) wishes for a truly 
beneficial state of being; it desires a healthy or optimal existence. It 
desires favourable conditions for life: health, ease, an absence of illness, a 
freedom from difficulties and from burdens (more than occur naturally), 
and a convenience for performing one's responsibilities, especially in 
regard to spiritual development. 


The process in which wholesome desire arises is different from the pro- 
cess giving rise to craving. Craving arises wrapped up in ignorance. When 
encountering an agreeable object, one is pleased; when encountering a 
disagreeable object, one is displeased. Craving follows automatically from 
feeling, without a person needing to think or to have any understanding 
of the process.*” 


The process involving wholesome desire is one of ending ignorance; it 
is a process of wisdom: of applying thought, understanding, and aware- 
ness. When one eats, reflection and awareness are involved; one does not 
allow the indiscriminate reaction of craving to arise along with associated 
sensations (vedana). The process of ignorance and craving ends or abates 
and is replaced by a process of cessation. (998) 


The first factor to eliminate ignorance and cut off craving is wise 
reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which can also be translated as skilful con- 
sideration, correct thinking, or analytical reasoning. (See Note 10.8) 


Wise reflection here investigates in this way: ‘What is the result of 
eating?’ ‘What is the purpose of eating?’ It is aware that the reason 
for eating is to nourish the body, to promote health and ease, and that 
a natural, healthy state of existence is conducive to performing one's 
duties. One does not eat primarily for delicious flavours, amusement, or 
beautification, which would be detrimental to one's health, lead to the 
exploitation of others, increase defilements, and be unfavourable to the 
truly desirable results of eating.^? 


“The thinking or understanding referred to here is of the kind that intervenes 
and cuts off craving. It should not be confused with thinking that arises to serve 
craving, by seeking ways of satisfying craving. 

“8See the Buddha's frequently mentioned teaching on the proper reflection while 
using the four requisites, in which he uses the term yoniso-patisankha (a synonym 
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NOTE 10.8: REFLECTION NOURISHES MINDFULNESS 


Compare with this teaching: 


Wise reflection nourishes mindfulness and clear comprehension; 
mindfulness and clear comprehension nourishes restraint of the 
senses.... 


The perfection of wise reflection perfects mindfulness and clear 
comprehension; the perfection of mindfulness and clear 
comprehension perfects restraint of the senses. 


A. V. 118-19. 


Wise reflection is not in itself a motivating force, but it conditions the 
wholesome motivation of chanda, which in this case leads to enthusiasm 
and desire for the health and ease of the body, for a good and suitable state 
of existence. 


Chanda becomes a third motivating force in the act of eating; it aligns 
with hunger and both alternates with and blocks craving. If strong 
enough, it even cuts off any opportunity for craving to arise. In the 
context of eating, chanda generates moderation - to eat just enough 
(bhojane-mattafifiuta). 


In the act of eating, there are thus three conditioning factors or 
motivations: hunger, which is specific to this activity and is inherently 
neutral from a moral perspective, and craving and chanda, which are wide- 
ranging motivations and oppose one another. Craving is unwholesome 
and harmful; chanda is wholesome and beneficial. (999] 


for yoniso-manasikara). (This reflection in later times has been referred to as 
tankhanika-paccavekkhana or colloquially as ‘patisankhayo’.) In relation to eating, 
this reflection is described as ‘moderation in eating’ (bhojane-mattafifiuta), e.g.: 
M. I. 355; M. III. 2; S. IV. 176-7; A. I. 113-14; A. II. 39-40; A. IV. 167-8. 
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10.6 COMPLEX RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CRAVING AND CHANDA 


A. INTERPLAY BETWEEN WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOME DESIRES 


Some people may counter here that the desire for good health is most 
likely a form of craving, because people want to be healthy and strong in 
order to experience pleasure to the utmost. This argument stems from an 
inaccurate interpretation; it does not accord with the Buddhist doctrine 
of analysis (vibhajja-vada), which encourages a clear and concise discrim- 
ination of causes, factors, stages, and conditions, rather than mixing up 
these factors, etc. and then analyzing them in a jumbled way. 


A state of good health, absence of illness, and ease is inherently favour- 
able and positive. What one then decides to do with this good health 
is another stage in the process. One may not be desiring pleasant 
sensations, but rather wish to rely on good health in order to perform 
kind deeds or to practise for the elimination of mental impurity. 


In general, people’s thinking tends to be comprised of a mixture of 
factors and it is important that one is able to distinguish them. At times 
this mixture of factors is very complicated. 


A person, for example, may think in this way: ‘I will eat only enough 
and will thus become a strong, attractive, and healthy person. This 
way of thinking can be divided into three separate parts: a) the person 
recognizes that the truly desirable result of eating is a healthy and strong 
body; b) the person’s desire and contentment with this supportive state of 
good health is pure and unadulterated; and c) there is a desire to possess 
this strength and good health, for it to ‘belong to me’, to be recognized 
by others as a healthy person, or to identify with the good health and 
generate such thoughts as, ‘May I become a beautiful person,’ ‘I will be 
stronger than he,’ or ‘I will be prettier than she.’ 


In this case, wholesome desire (chanda) and craving (tanha) overlap or 
accompany one another: wholesome desire arises and is then followed by 


“Compare this with mindfulness, which is a wholesome and supportive factor, 
but which may be applied either in a correct fashion, as 'right mindfulness' 
(samma-sati), or incorrectly, as ‘wrong-mindfulness’ (miccha-sati). 
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craving. This accords with the principle that goodness can be a condition 
for the bad. When the process of thinking arrives at this stage of craving 
and self-identification, it begins to breed suffering and diverse problems. 


For unawakened persons, this complexity is normal and their acts of 
goodness can thus still create or increase suffering. The solution is to 
apply wise reflection and to establish mindfulness, clear comprehension, 
and wholesome desire, in order to bar or cut off ignorance and craving, 
and to prevent craving from taking advantage of wholesome desire. In 
the circumstance that craving has already arisen, one can try to reverse 
the process so that craving conditions wholesome desire, in accord with 
the principle that the unwholesome can be a condition for the good. For 
an ordinary person to apply these means of correction is already to reach 
an excellent level of spiritual development. {1000} 


B. RELYING ON WHOLESOME DESIRE 


An attribute of craving that ought to be stressed one more time is that 
craving acts as a motivation or determining force whenever an action is 
a prerequisite for experiencing pleasure. And this attribute reveals the 
flip side of this process: when craving is unable to experience pleasure, 
it is unwilling to induce people to act. Indeed, it sometimes urges people 
in the opposite direction, by inducing them to refrain from acting, even 
though the action would lead to a beneficial result. 


For example, when a person is ill, the body requires medicine in order 
to combat infection, remove toxins, or repair damaged organs. Since 
the medicine does not provide pleasurable sensations, craving urges the 
person to not take it. In this case, the person relies on wholesome desire 
(chanda) for persuasion in taking the medicine. 


Occasionally, in times of acute sickness, one develops a lack of hunger 
anda lack of appetite for foods that craving normally finds delicious; here, 
one does not eat even though that food would be beneficial. At such times, 
the craving for existence (bhava-tanha) may be of no help; occasionally 
the craving for annihilation (vibhava-tanha) is dominant, giving rise to 
utter despair and such thoughts as: ‘Without pleasure, life is meaningless; 
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why should I go on living?’ This craving drives a person in an opposite 
direction, leading to a refusal to eat. 


In such circumstances a person must wisely reflect on the objectives 
and benefits of food, in order to establish wholesome desire and find the 
motivation to eat. The stronger the desire, the stronger is the mind; the 
person thus resists craving and eats with enthusiasm. (Here, one sees how 
wholesome desire supports effort and gives rise to concentration.) 


Some sick people may not be able to generate wholesome desire them- 
selves. Before they are willing to eat, they may require a friend to instil 
a fear of death and a wish for self-preservation. They may then take the 
medicine out of panic. When craving for existence is the motivating force, 
however, the mind is beclouded and agitated, unlike with wholesome 
desire (chanda), in which case the mind is peaceful. This is because craving 
is tied up with ignorance, while wholesome desire springs from wisdom. 


C. SEEKING GRATIFICATION, ESCAPING THE UNPLEASANT, AND PROTECTING 
THE SENSE OF SELF 


When people are angry and hostile, to the point of killing one another, 
the true reason for killing is not a wish for the other person’s death. The 
death of an enemy is the same as the death of any other person, in so far 
as it offers no benefits to the perpetrator. The real reason for people to 
kill an enemy is that this is the best precondition for acquiring what they 
desire: to maintain self-security and self-importance, to escape from that 
which threatens the stability of the self, to separate themselves from what 
is unacceptable, or to cause the greatest imaginable harm or destruction 
to a disagreeable person. 


If they know that their enemy’s continuation of life will not impact 
the stability of their self-identity, and they find another way other than 
killing to increase their self-importance, or they find a way to create more 
suffering for their enemy than by killing them, then they will refrain from 
killing and apply this other, more effective precondition for achieving 
their aims. 
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If people are unable to kill or harm their enemy, unable to eliminate 
undesirable people or things, then it happens frequently that they think 
of killing themselves or want to die. {1001} 


In truth they do not want to die; the real reason for thinking in this 
way is that when they are unable to find another means to escape from 
undesirable people or things, killing themselves becomes the only avenue 
for escape. Take for example someone who wants to kill himself because 
he is lovesick - his loved one is marrying someone else - or because he 
has some horrible, untreatable disease. Both of these are undesirable 
conditions which he is unable to rectify or eliminate, and thus the only 
remaining way to escape is by suicide. 


If, however, someone else tells him that his beloved has not yet married 
and surely still loves him, or that there is a doctor who can most likely 
treat the illness, then he will renounce the wish to die immediately, 
because there is a more satisfactory provision to escape from this undesir- 
able situation. 


A similar example is the savage practice in interracial or intertribal 
warfare, in which the victors slay all surviving males of the vanquished 
side, including children and the elderly, but do not kill the young women, 
at least not immediately, but hold them captive to satisfy their pleasure. 


The victors do not gain any individual advantage by the genocide of 
their male enemies, but kill them out of a fear stemming from a wish to 
protect the stability of their collective identity. Killing is deemed the best 
method to maintain this stability. 


Abstaining from killing the young women does not result from any 
wish to preserve their lives. What they desire is pleasure, which is 
obtained from these women, and the preservation of the women's lives 
is merely a precondition to indulge in this pleasure. 
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D. WHOLESOME DESIRE AND LOVINGKINDNESS 


This subject of desire is linked to the vital quality of lovingkindness 
(metta), as well as to the other three ‘divine abidings’.°° An examination 
of lovingkindness helps to clarify the meanings of tanha and chanda. 


The quality of mettä is familiar to most Buddhists, but it does give rise 
to misunderstandings. Some common translations for mettà are ‘love’, 
‘friendliness’, ‘well-wishing’, and the ‘desire for others to be happy and 
fortunate'. 


These definitions seem straightforward, but confusion arises for some 
people in regard to the distinction between love that is metta and love that 
is unwholesome. 


Unwholesome love is usually referred to in Pali as sineha, which 
means love for a specific individual, or selfish love. It leads to narrow- 
mindedness, attachment, excitement, and passion. (1002) 


This is the opposite to mettd - pure love - which a person feels towards 
other human beings and all creatures, as friends on this earth, compan- 
ions in suffering, and companions in life and death. It is an all-inclusive 
and altruistic form of love, which broadens, eases, and brightens the 
heart. 


The commentators were aware of this confusion and thus emphasized 
certain points in order to prevent misunderstanding. They explain that 
the advantage of metta is a reduction of ill-will, while its disadvantage is 
that it can cause selfish love. They describe how the distant enemy of 
lovingkindness is ill-will, while the close enemy is lust (raga). People must 
be extremely cautious of lust; one moment of carelessness and it suddenly 
flares up.?! 


Sineha is a synonym for tanhà. Unwholesome love, which is the oppos- 
ite of metta, is therefore love springing from or adulterated by craving. As 


The four divine abidings (brahmavihara): lovingkindness, compassion (karund), 
empathetic joy (mudita), and equanimity (upekkha). 


51See: DhsA. 192; Vism. 317-18. 
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stated earlier, the main characteristics of craving are a desire for pleasure 
and a desire for self-protection. 


The criterion, therefore, to decide whether love stems from craving 
or not is to see whether the love is a sincere wish for other’s wellbeing 
or whether it is a wish for other’s wellbeing merely as a prerequisite to 
experience pleasure or to reinforce the stability of the self. 


People may allege to love another person, for instance their wife, 
husband, or friend, and claim that their love is so great and true that the 
other person’s life is of equal value to their own. Later, however, following 
the course of time things may change: the spouse’s body, for example, 
may change and no longer be agreeable to the other partner’s desires, or 
the spouse or friend may no longer support or provide a sense of security 
to the sense of self. The former love then fades or disappears. In this 
case the person no longer recognizes the value of the other, no longer 
recognizes cherished and valued traits in the other person. This kind 
of love is not metta; it is merely love tainted by craving, or it is craving 
itself, which seizes the opportunity to take advantage of someone's else's 
positive attributes to pander to its own desires or to reinforce a self- 
identity. 


While travelling in the countryside and seeing an enormous tree with 
overarching branches and lush green leaves, someone whose mind is 
expansive and appreciates the beauty of nature will delight in the splend- 
our and magnificence of that tree and wish for it to prosper and be free 
from danger. 


In that moment the mind is devoted and directed to the tree's well- 
being. One's thoughts are benevolent; they are not selfish, acquisitive, or 
covetous. The mind delights in the healthy, natural state of the tree. This 
state of mind is wholesome, virtuous, and peaceful; it is beneficial to that 
person and to others. The pleasure in witnessing the fulfilment of this 
tree or the wish for it to exist in a state of completeness is wholesome 
desire (chanda). One can say that one feels goodwill towards the tree. 
{1003} 


In the same manner, we may see other people in good health, strong 
and at ease, and we delight in their wellbeing, wishing for them to be 
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happy, healthy, and free from illness. This state of mind radiates outwards 
and does not revolve around selfish concerns. This wish for other beings 
to exist in a state of happiness and fulfilment is wholesome desire as it is 
expressed towards living creatures, and it is given the special designation 
as lovingkindness (metta). 


E. CONTINUED HARASSMENT BY CRAVING 


For many people, however, the mind does not function in this way. In 
the case of a tree or something else in nature, the mind may be easily 
receptive to kindness, but in relation to other people this tends to be more 
difficult. Craving in one form or another frequently interferes with or 
overwhelms the wholesome state of mind. For example, when one sees a 
healthy and vigorous person with a graceful body, if the person is of the 
opposite sex, instead of rejoicing in the person's wellbeing, craving incites 
one to see the person as a source of personal pleasure. And if the person 
is of the same sex, one tends to feel that he or she is an impediment or 
threat to the sense of self, causing one to feel inferior and reducing one's 
self-importance. 


Instead of having an open, generous and cheerful mind endowed with 
lovingkindness, one's sense of self feels impacted and the mind is con- 
fined, stressed, and tainted by craving. One harbours infatuation, lust, 
envy, jealousy, or malice, all of which are unwholesome, turbid, and 
uncomfortable states of mind, forms of mental illness, and obstructive 
to oneself and others.?? 


A guideline to verify whether one's love for another person is true 
mettà, or is mettà mixed with craving or simply a symptom of craving, is 
to ask oneself these questions: If I am unable to derive pleasure from this 
person or if his or her existence no longer bolsters a sense of self-security 


The Sakkapafiha Sutta (D. II. 277) presents the following process: chanda (here 
meaning tanha-chanda, i.e. tanha) — piya-apiya (separation into the loved and the 
despised) — issà-macchariya (envy and jealousy). The discussion here is limited 
to encounters with pleasant objects, which relate to chanda, tanhd, and metta. In 
contrast, when one encounters unpleasant, infirm, painful, or troubling objects, 
if one’s mind is wholesome, one will experience compassion; if one’s mind is 
unwholesome, one will experience contempt or hatred. 
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will I still love this person? Will I still value and cherish him or her? Will 
I still delight in his or her wellbeing? 


The love of parents for their children is a good benchmark for metta. 
Parents generally love their children, delight in their wellbeing, want 
them to be prosperous, happy, and free from danger. The parents exper- 
ience this love without viewing their children as a source of pleasure 
and regardless of whether their children’s lives reinforce a sense of self- 
security. 


However, when the parents are still unenlightened, craving tends to 
infiltrate and taint the parents’ love to some extent; their love is not 
completely pure, as is evident in the common attachment of ‘these are my 
children; they belong to me’. Most parents still hope that their children 
will help to increase self-security or self-importance, for example they 
want their children to have a high social standing so that they can be 
proud and share in the prestige, or they fear that their children will lose 
social standing and thus they themselves will be shamed. {1004} 


(A slight attachment is normal for unawakened people, but if it expands 
and controls the entire behaviour of a person then it can cause consid- 
erable damage. From the perspective of mettà, the important point is 
that the love is unconditional: the parents love the child regardless of 
whether he or she boosts their sense of self-importance. When the child 
is abandoned by everyone else, the parents continue to provide love and 
support.)?? 


When conflict arises between their children and someone else, parents 
tend to feel indignant towards the opposing party and are biased towards 
their children. They are unable to consider the issue in a truly objective 
way, because their love is still mixed up with craving. The love still gives 
rise to a division between the ‘loved’ and the ‘not-loved’, and thus still 
causes problems and causes suffering. 


53Trans.: the author quotes a Thai saying: ‘Parents can never completely disinherit 
their children.’ 
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An understanding of metta helps to increase an understanding of 
chanda, because both of these qualities concern the subject of love and 
desire, and they are both wholesome, pure, and supportive to the mind.” 


There is a distinction, however, between these two qualities: the term 
chanda has a broad definition and can be applied universally, whereas 
the term metta technically has a more narrow definition, and pertains 
specifically to a person’s relationship to living creatures, to animals and 
other people. Living creatures are the objects (arammana) of lovingkind- 
ness.” In addition, metta (along with the other three divine abidings 
- brahmavihdra) relies on chanda (specifically, kattukamyata-chanda) as a 
foundation or as a primary agent.°° 


F. REVIEW OF WHOLESOME DESIRE 


The former example of a person delighting in the healthy state of a tree, 
without the interference from selfish desires, was a way to introduce the 
subject of lovingkindness (metta), but in fact it accurately describes the 
quality of wholesome desire (chanda) itself. Lovingkindness begins from 
wholesome desire, but technically it is confined to a person's relationship 
to other people and animals. Chanda, on the other hand, can be applied 
to everything, and thus a discussion of chanda is more wide-reaching. 


Chanda is a satisfaction in and wish for things to exist in an optimum or 
ideal way. It is a delight in the integrity of things, the wish for all things 
to exist in a wholesome, correct, prosperous, and complete state. {1005} 


“Compare these teachings: mettà = hitasukhüpanayana-kámatà (the desire to bring 
benefit and happiness to others), SnA. I. 128; and chanda = kattukamyata (the 
desire to act), e.g.: Vbh. 208; Vism. 466. 


55See DhsA. 195; Vism. 318. 


°°Kattukamyata-chanda is the starting point (adi) for all four divine abidings 
(brahmavihara): DhsA. 195; Vism. 318; VismT.: Brahmaviharaniddesavannana, 
Pakinnakakathavannana; cf.: A. IV. 338-9; A. V. 107. At VismT.: 
Brahmaviharaniddesavannana, Pakinnakakathavannana, it states that even 
equanimity (upekkha) is not devoid of a wish for others’ welfare (hita-chanda); in 
this case, the lack of exertion is the appropriate course of action, like in the case 
of a mother who steps back and watches her child act in a proper way. 
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Chanda includes a desire to act in order to bring about this state of 
wholesomeness and integrity. One wishes for those benefits that arise 
directly from specific actions, in line with causes and effects, rather than 
wishing for those advantages that feed selfish gratification. 


We can ask how those people endowed with this virtuous state of 
mind would respond if they were to encounter the following situations: 
a filthy floor in a house, a public place littered with rubbish, school 
desks in a cluttered mess, withering trees, a potholed road, a destitute 
child in tattered clothes, an ill person with no nursing care, areas with 
widespread theft and persecution, drug addiction, rampant gambling, a 
lack of attention to education, rudeness and insensitivity, lack of harmony, 
or unrighteous behaviour. Similarly, how would they respond to encoun- 
tering these conditions: a clean, well-ordered place, a shady, refreshing 
grove of trees, a harmonious community, or a peaceful, contented person. 


Chanda is a love of virtue, wholesome conditions, and a good quality 
of life, for example: cleanliness, orderliness, tranquillity, a natural coun- 
tryside, and a healthy, refreshing environment.” 


This state of mind is pure: it does not require a desire for sense pleasure, 
or an involvement by selfish thoughts and preoccupations.” 


Such a state of mind does not arise independently or randomly, but 
requires reason and understanding. This is opposed to the perpetual 
stream of ignorance and craving, which requires no reflection. The 
love of goodness, or the ability to determine what is good, relies on an 
understanding of the value or truth of things, unlike in the stream of 
ignorance and craving, where a person encounters pleasure and pain, 
and then suddenly and impulsively experiences like or dislike. To give 
rise to chanda a person must apply wise reflection to sever the stream of 


VPeople with an abundance of chanda strive for quality of life and seek what is 
truly valuable for their lives. In the Pali Canon, a person who strives for goodness 
is called a kusalánu-esi, meaning someone who seeks the noble path (ariya-magga) 
or seeks Nibbana (Sn. 187; Nd. I. 486). The Bodhisatta (the Buddha), when he went 
in search of the Truth, is referred to as 'one who seeks that which is wholesome' 
(kinkusalanu-esi - D. II. 151-2, or kinkusala-gavesi - M. I. 163-4). 


5*60f course, if one allows craving to interfere, then sense desire and selfish 
intentions can manifest. 
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ignorance and craving, and replace it with a cessation cycle: the end of 
ignorance and craving. 


Wise and skilful reflection may be needed merely to steer a person's 
thinking in a proper direction towards a course of wholesome desire, or 
it may involve a great amount of consideration, analysis, inquiry, and 
reasoning. {1006} 


When wise reflection arises, the stream of ignorance ends. When 
the mind sees the value of something, it naturally inclines towards and 
engages with it, without the need for force or enticement.? At this 
stage perseverance arises, an effort to produce, establish, and fulfil that 
wholesome thing or wholesome state. 


In some situations the Buddha revealed intermediate, subsidiary 
factors in this process. For example, in the Kitagiri Sutta and the Canki 
Sutta he presented the sequence of stages in Dhamma practice, beginning 
with faith and ending with the realization of the highest truth. 


The stages that are relevant to this discussion are that when a person 
has listened to a Dhamma teaching and memorized it, he examines its 
meaning. When he examines its meaning, he gains an understanding that 
accords with the subject of contemplation. With such an understanding 
chanda arises. And with chanda, perseverance, etc. (See Note 10.9) 


The stage of examining the meaning of the teachings is precisely the 
stage of wise reflection. The understanding according with the subject 
of contemplation is the result of this examination, and these two stages 
comprise the application of wisdom.? When a person discerns and 
understands the goodness and value of something, chanda arises: the 


?Beware of confusion between chanda and tanha. When one enters an area that is 
clean and refreshing, for example, craving too can lead to feelings of delight and 
satisfaction. The difference is that craving delights in the pleasant sensations 
stemming from seeing, hearing, touching, etc. various sense objects located in 
that place; it does not delight in goodness directly. The action resulting from 
craving is to linger in that place to experience sense pleasure, and may lead to 
laziness. 


Examining the meaning of the teachings’ = atthupaparikkha; ‘understanding 
according with the subject of contemplation’ = dhamma-nijjhanakkhanti. 
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NOTE 10.9: STAGES OF LEARNING 


The entire sequence is as follows: 


faith (saddha) > 

a person approaches (the teacher) - upasarikamana > 

he pays respect (to the teacher) - payirupasana > 

he gives ear (sotavadhana) > 

he listens to the Dhamma (dhammassavana) > 

he memorizes the Dhamma (dhamma-dharana) > 

he examines the meaning of the teachings (atthupaparikkha) — 
he gains an understanding that accords with the subject of 
contemplation (dhamma-nijjhanakkhanti) — 

enthusiasm (chanda) = 

perseverance (ussaha) > 

scrutiny (tulana) > 

resolute effort (padhana) > 

a person achieves perfect understanding (affiaradhand or 
saccánupatti). 


M. I. 480; M. II. 173-4. 


mind inclines towards, delights in, and desires this thing. In sum, wise 
reflection leads to wholesome desire, which then leads to perseverance. 


G. CAN CHANDA WISH FOR UNWHOLESOME THINGS? 


Some people may pose the question whether chanda, besides desiring 
goodness, can also desire unwholesome things. People perform bad 
deeds because they yearn for pleasurable sense experiences, they wish 
to reinforce a sense of self-importance, they wish to escape from an 
undesirable object or state, or their general way of conducting their lives 
is dominated by impulsive sensory responses: when they experience a 
pleasant sense impression they are pleased and covetous; when they 
experience an unpleasant sense impression they are frustrated, angry and 
hostile. The causes for unwholesome or evil actions are ignorance and 
craving (including grasping - upādāna); the desire to perform bad actions 
thus always stems from ignorance and craving (following the principle of 
contingency or preconditions mentioned earlier). 
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Chanda on the other hand results from understanding, from a delight 
inthe integrity ofthings, or from an awareness of cause and effect. When 
one has contemplated things independent of agreeable and disagreeable 
sensations (vedana), and independent of likes and dislikes, one sees which 
things are truly beneficial and then inclines the mind towards them. 
{1007} 


This inclination of the mind towards wholesome things is automatic- 
ally a freedom from bad deeds, which result from preferences and aver- 
sions stemming from craving. For this reason, chanda cannot be a desire 
for negative states or for performing unwholesome actions. 


Granted, actions prompted by chanda may be inappropriate or wrong 
due to insufficient consideration or inadequate understanding. The 
desired, beneficial results may not arise from these actions, or adverse 
effects may arise instead. The true agents behind bad actions, however, 
are ignorance and craving; when these factors have been severed, the dis- 
cussion of inappropriate behaviour and ways of rectifying this behaviour 
is another subject, which will be discussed below. 


Conversely, people may ask whether craving (tanha) can desire whole- 
some things or desire to do good. The answer is unequivocally ‘yes’ and 
this is frequently the case. But the desire by craving for wholesome 
things is connected to and contingent on increasing pleasurable sense 


experiences or on reinforcing self-importance. 


Normally, this desire for goodness is the function of craving for exist- 
ence (bhava-tanha),! for example: the desire to be born as a god (to 
have splendour, long-life, heavenly pleasures, or an entourage of celestial 
nymphs), the desire to be a hero (to receive praise and adoration, which 
will enhance one's self-image), the desire to become a stream-enterer (to 
become great and surpass ordinary people), or the desire to be a good 
person (to receive honour and praise, which will reinforce the sense of 


self). 


$81$ee: Vism. 525. 
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Craving is not interested in whether the action is good or bad; it 
only requires that the action is a precondition for pleasure or self- 
agerandizement.” Indeed, because craving often desires wholesome 
things, people get confused and have trouble distinguishing between 
tanha and chanda. 


H. INTERFERENCE AND INTRUSION BY CRAVING 


The confusion between craving and chanda exists because these two qual- 
ities are often intertwined, interchangeable, and interdependent. 


For unawakened persons, craving is an ingrained characteristic and 
constantly waits for an opportunity, regardless of whether wholesome 
desire arises or not. If wholesome desire is absent, craving operates 
without interruption; if wholesome desire arises, craving surreptitiously 
seeks an opportunity to interfere and take over. 


Human beings are able to develop exceptional wisdom and virtue, and 
when people develop in wisdom and other spiritual qualities, craving like- 
wise becomes more subtle and manifests in more refined ways. Therefore, 
when wholesome desire (chanda) arises, craving may interfere immedi- 
ately, by taking control, forming personal attachments, identifying with 
an object, or creating the division of ‘mine’ and ‘yours’. {1008} 


The arising of craving then sows the seeds for suffering and various 
problems. For example, when one is able to sustain wholesome desire 
throughout an activity, one will be gladdened and fulfilled by the good- 
ness and merits of this activity. One’s mind will be absorbed in and 
devoted to the activity and to the excellence it brings, and one will 


“The desire to destroy the self or the desire for extinction, which are forms of 
vibhava-tanha, resemble the desire for goodness. For example, a person holding 
an annihilationist view (uccheda-ditthi) may yearn to become an arahant in order 
to cease existing and cease being born. (The desire to become an arahant in order 
to become a supreme Buddhist, however, is an example of bhava-tanha). 


Such good actions lead to a faultless or impeccable state (anavajja-bhava), in which 
a person does not experience any harmful consequences of his actions, either to 
himself or to others. The commentaries include this teaching: Faith that possesses 
great devotion to an object is both an attribute of and a special condition for chanda, 
which has the nature of desiring to act; Nettipakarana [Burmese edition, p. 70]. 
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work with joy and concentration. But whenever craving interrupts and 
displaces wholesome desire, such assertions creep in like ‘my work’, ‘my 
results’, or ‘my future gain’. Craving may increase excitement or passion 
for work, but it is often followed by anxiety, with such thoughts as: ‘What 
do they think of me?’ ‘What do they think of my work?’ and ‘How does 
my work compare to that of others?’ This then results in competitiveness, 


covetousness, envy, and stress. 


In such circumstances, people will not experience joy in their work, 
although they may feel pride (the ‘conceit of craving’ - tanha-mana), 
which comes from having a rival: they may hope that once they have 
finished their work they will receive praise and admiration from others. 


But if they finish their work and people do not bestow the desired 
amount of praise, they suffer. And even if they do receive the desired 
praise, later on when this event is just a memory, if they are not fully 
aware, they may be nostalgic and miss the good old times of being 
flattered, leading to further sadness and depression. 


Moreover, some people receive praise after accomplishing a deed 
and then forget themselves; they do not purify the mind with insight. 
Their ego becomes inflated and they attach to this praise, giving rise 
to heightened conceit. They want more and more flattery and acknow- 
ledgement of their own greatness from other people, leading to aberrant, 
improper behaviour and harm to themselves and others. 


Craving can interfere at any stage of the process: for example, one may 
complete one’s work with wholesome enthusiasm at which point craving 
maintains: ‘This is my work’, or else the motivation for the action may 
vacillate between craving and wholesome desire throughout the process. 


The important thing to remember is that craving creates problems 
at whichever stage it appears. If these problems are not so severe as to 
endanger others or to cause social turmoil, at the very least they create 
suffering for the person and become lodged as innate personality traits. 
{1009} 
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I. DESIRE FOR NIBBANA 


When one can distinguish between craving and chanda in everyday events 
or activities, then one will also be able to know which of these factors 
constitutes one’s desire and aspiration for Nibbana. 


When one listens to the Dhamma and understands the harm of mental 
defilements - that greed, hatred and delusion stain the mind, lead to 
unwholesome actions, and create all sorts of problems - and one under- 
stands that by eliminating the defilements one’s mind will be peaceful, 
happy, and without anxiety, one will recognize the value of such freedom 
from defilement. Wholesome desire (chanda) here is the delight in and 
inclination towards this state of freedom. 


In the Pali texts several expressions are used for this state of mind 
endowed with wholesome desire, including: ‘delighting in (abhirama or 
abhirata) Nibbana’, the ‘desire (abhipatthana) for the Nibbana element’ 
(nibbana-pada), and the desire for ‘security from bondage’ (yogakkhema). 
(See Note 10.10) This enthusiasm is a wholesome quality and an attribute 
of one who practises the Dhamma in order to attain Nibbana. 


However, if one’s yearning for Nibbana is mixed up with the idea that 
Nibbana is a desirable state or place in which one can reside, then this way 
of thinking contains a hidden belief that Nibbana will provide pleasure or 
eternal life, or will finally lead to a destruction and end to the self. In 
this case, the delight in and desire for Nibbana is a form of craving, which 
impedes the realization of Nibbana. 


The same principle holds true for the desire to become an arahant. 


Here we can see the difference between chanda and craving: chanda is 
directly linked to action; it is a readiness and enthusiasm to act and to 
seek out an object that is recognized as beneficial and desirable. 


Chanda is one part or one stage of action: it is the starting point of 
action, the beginning of all wholesome engagement. Craving is a desire 
for something that is separate and alien to oneself. Craving only has an 
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NOTE 10.10: ONE WHO DELIGHTS IN NIBBANA 


Note the following passages: 


obscure understanding of things; it simply hopes to profit from an object 


The Buddha is referred to as ‘one who delights in Nibbana’ (nibbanab- 
hirato), Sn. 17; 


a person who delights in Nibbana is released from all suffering 
(S. I. 38); 


a monk who is not caught up in work, does not indulge in sleeping, 
chatting, fraternizing, or mental proliferation, is one who delights 
in Nibbana, and abandons identification with the body in order to 
bring an end to suffering (A. III. 293-5); 


a monk who knows how to restrain the mind when it should be 
restrained, who knows how to guard the mind, who is able to gladden 
the mind, and who maintains equanimity when this is appropriate, 
is called one who delights in Nibbana, and is able to realize Nibbana 
(A. III. 435-6); 


a theri states that she delights in Nibbana (Thig. verses 46 and 450); 


one who desires Nibbana conducts his life well in the world (‘fares 
well'; Sn. 64); 


the Buddha teaches monks who aspire to security from bondage 
(M. I. 4); 


the Buddha teaches monks to be full of joy and to desire security 
from bondage: to desire Nibbana (M. I. 227). 


and seeks ways to obtain or consume it.™ {1010} 


^On some occasions, the commentaries and sub-commentaries claim that craving 
(tanha) is a desire for an object that one has not yet reached, similar to a thief 


who stretches out his hand in the dark (Vism. 569; CompT.: 
Paccayaparicchedavannana, Paticcasamuppadanayavannana). 
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J. ABANDONMENT OF DESIRE 


In reference to Dhamma practice, we can conclude the following: 


* It is the normal state of affairs that unawakened beings are gov- 
erned by craving, and this craving will arise whenever a person 


carelessly allows it an opportunity. 


* Whenever craving arises, it leads to problems or to suffering, and 
therefore it should be eliminated or abandoned. 


* Because craving is always prepared to manifest and to cause havoc, 
it is impossible for unawakened people to completely avoid it. 


There are two ways to deal with this situation: the first is, when 
necessary, to take advantage of craving or to use craving constructively. 
The second way stems from the understanding that wholesome desire 
(chanda) supports the realization and acquisition of things that are truly 
beneficial, and thus one should establish and apply it as much as possible. 
Moreover, wholesome desire prevents and eliminates craving. 


The Buddha stated that craving should be eliminated; on the 
other hand wholesome desire should be performed or accomplished 
(karaniya).°° 


It is equally accurate to say that both craving and chanda should be 
abandoned. However, the abandonment of these two factors differs: the 
Buddha explained that craving should be abandoned or eliminated right 
at the point where it arises. Chanda on the other hand should be aban- 
doned by completing the action that is motivated by wholesome desire. 


$54 quality to be eliminated: pahátabba or pahatabba-dhamma. Craving as the origin 
of suffering in the Four Noble Truths, see: V. I. 11; S. V. 422. The six ‘divisions’ of 
craving: D. III. 280; Ps. I. 26. The craving for existence: A. II. 247. Other references 
to craving: M. II. 256; S. IV. 83-4; A. II. 249; Nd. I. 432. Craving referred to as chanda: 
S. III. 177-9. 


86S, TI. 131-2. See also: S. V. 440; A. II. 93; A. III. 306-307; A. IV. 320; A. V. 95-6. To bring 
about chanda (i.e. one should bring about chanda), e.g.: S. V. 244 (chanda should 
be generated in relation to all four forms of ‘right endeavour’ - sammappadhana). 


S"E g.: D. II. 308-311; S. II. 108-109. 
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When this is accomplished the person will no longer require chanda and 
it will end automatically. 


Craving is a desire that one should eradicate or abandon immediately 
and without exception; it should not be sustained or preserved. Chanda is 
a desire that one should sustain and bring to fulfilment, at which point 
it will end on its own. Craving ends by abandonment; chanda ends by 
accomplishment. 


The abandonment of chanda by accomplishment is referred to as 
'abandoning chanda by chanda': to apply wholesome desire in order to 
bring about its own end. This process is described in the following passage 
from the Pali Canon, which is a discussion between a brahmin and Ven. 
Ananda: 


Brahmin: For what purpose, Master Ananda, is the holy life lived 
under the ascetic Gotama? 


Ananda: For the sake of abandoning desire (chanda). (See Note 10.11) 
{1011} 


Brahmin: Is there a path, is there a way of practice for abandoning 
this desire? 


Ananda: There is a path, brahmin. 


Brahmin: What is the path, what is the way for abandoning this 
desire? 


Ananda: A bhikkhu develops the basis for spiritual power consisting 
of the concentration of desire and the mental formation of striving. 
He develops the basis for spiritual power consisting of the concen- 
tration of effort ... the concentration of mind ... the concentration 
of investigation and the mental formation of striving. This is the 
path, this is the way for the abandoning of this desire. 


Brahmin: Such being the case, the [pre-existing desire still exists; it 
has not ceased to exist. It is impossible that one can abandon desire 
by means of desire itself. 
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Ananda: Well then, brahmin, I will question you about this matter 
in return. Answer as you see fit. What do you think, brahmin, did 
you earlier have the desire, ‘I will go to the monastery’, and after 
you came to the monastery, did the corresponding desire subside? 


Brahmin: Yes, sir. 


Ananda: Did you earlier arouse energy (viriya) ... apply focused 
reflection (citta) ... use wisdom to investigate (vimarnsa) in relation 
to the question, ‘Shall I go to the monastery?’ And after you went to 
the monastery did the corresponding energy ... focused reflection 
... investigation subside? 


Brahmin: Yes, sir. 


Ananda: It is exactly the same with a bhikkhu who is an arahant, 
one whose taints are destroyed.... He earlier had the desire for the 
attainment of arahantship, and when he attained arahantship, the 
corresponding desire subsided. He earlier had aroused energy ... 
applied focused reflection ... used wisdom to investigate, and when 
he attained arahantship, the corresponding energy ... reflection ... 
investigation subsided.°° 


S. V. 272-3. 


K. ABANDONING CRAVING BY WAY OF CRAVING 


In relation to craving, although the Buddha's primary teaching is to 
abandon craving at the moment it arises, he acknowledged the frailties, 


He therefore established ways of practice in which a person may take 
advantage of craving in order to generate positive results. 


As documented in the Pali Canon, the Buddha claimed that it is possible 


to use craving in this way even for the greatest benefit: to realize Nibbana. 
This secondary principle, of relying on craving in order to eradicate 


&The Pali word drama, translated here as ‘monastery’ can also be translated as 
'park'. 
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NOTE 10.11: ABANDONING DESIRE 


The commentators at SA. III. 258 claim that the chanda referred to in this 
phrase is tanha-chanda, i.e. craving. By following this interpretation Ven. 
Ananda's reply means that a person lives the holy life in order to abandon 
craving, and his subsequent explanation that a person abandons chanda 
by applying chanda must mean that a person applies kusala-chanda (of 
the four Paths to Success) in order to abandon tanha-chanda. 


Ananda's answer, however, clearly states that both the chanda to be 
performed and the chanda to be eliminated are the identical chanda 
contained in the Paths to Success, which is universally recognized as 
kattukamyatakusala-chanda. 


Ananda thus states that a person abandons kusala-chanda by accomplish- 
ing that very kusala-chanda. If one insists that the chanda in this first 
phrase refers to craving as claimed by the aforementioned commentary, 
then the debate can be concluded by saying that this is a play on words: 
Ananda’s reply begins with chanda that is craving but he follows up the 
explanation by referring to wholesome kattukamyatà-chanda. 


In any case, however one interprets the meaning of chanda in the first 
phrase, this phrase can be passed over because the content of the 
subsequent passage offers adequate confirmation for the kind of chanda 
to be abandoned. If one objects to the term ‘abandonment’, one can say 
that chanda should be ‘stilled’ by accomplishment. 


craving, is evident in the following teaching which Ven. Ananda gave to 
a bhikkhuni who had fallen in love with him: {1012} 


Sister, when I said: ‘This body has come into being through craving; 
one should rely on craving in order to abandon craving’, with refer- 
ence to what was this said? In this case, a monk hears it said: ‘They 
say that a monk of such and such a name, by the destruction of the 
taints, in this very life enters and dwells in the taintless liberation 
of mind, liberation by wisdom, having realized it for himself by 
direct knowledge.’ Then he thinks, ‘Oh, when shall I too realize the 
taintless liberation of mind, liberation by wisdom?’ Then some time 
later, based on that craving, he abandons craving. 


A. II. 145-6. 
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The desire of the monk in this story, who has heard of another monks’s 
realization of arahantship and wants to become an arahant himself, is 
clearly a form of craving: he sees the state of arahantship as something 
external to himself and he desires (with a sense of self-view) to possess or 
dwell in this state. 


The use of craving here is a skilful means: a method to reach one’s 
goal and an enticement to perform actions that are required to reach 
this goal. People who apply this form of enticement should develop an 
understanding of the process so that they will gradually be inspired by 
and feel a zeal for the goodness that is the direct result of their actions. 
In this way they will generate chanda and switch to this motivation of 
wholesome desire by their own accord. To accomplish this switch is a 
form of spiritual training. However, if the transition from craving to 
wholesome desire is unsuccessful, the exercise is considered a failure. 


The enticement is often not the direct result of the action. For example, 
after the Buddha’s half-brother Nanda was ordained as a monk, he began 
to think about his former sweetheart and lost his inspiration for the 
holy life. The Buddha knew what he was thinking and led him to one 
of the heaven realms to admire the celestial nymphs. As a consequence, 
Ven. Nanda forgot about his former sweetheart and began to desire the 
nymphs instead. The Buddha guaranteed Nanda that if he continued to 
put forth effort in the holy life, he could expect to enjoy the company of 
celestial nymphs. When Nanda began to apply himself once again to the 
holy life, he recognized its true purpose and progressed on the spiritual 
path until he eventually attained arahantship.” 


The Buddha seldom used this method of promising a reward; he used 
it carefully, only when he determined that it was most suitable for the 
circumstances. 


©The nun in this story was smitten by Ven. Ananda and pretended to be sick so 
that he would come and offer teachings. Oddly, the commentaries at AA. III. 136 
claim that the craving (tanha) of the monk in this story is wholesome craving 
(kusala-tanha). 


See: Ud. 21-22; Thag. verse 158. This story is often quoted in the commentaries; 
see: DhA. I. 118; UdA. 170; SnA. I. 274; [JA. 2/121-4]. 
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Everyday examples of this method include the promise of a reward if 
a child cleans the house or a promise of a gift if a child finishes reading a 
book. 


This method is a useful tool in education. The person who employs this 
method must do so responsibly, by carefully considering how to lead the 
child to the stage of wholesome enthusiasm. The person should at least 
hope that by enticing the child to clean or to read, he or she will gradually 
see the beneficial results of these actions and develop a love of cleanliness 
or a love of knowledge. {1013} 


Even better, one should encourage children to apply wise reflection, to 
understand the value of cleanliness or of knowledge, so that they develop 
a love for and delight in these qualities. Wholesome desire will then 
arise naturally for them, and cleaning or reading will no longer be a 
precondition for obtaining a separate reward. 


This method of using craving as a motivation or as a condition for 
chanda is acceptable if it truly leads to wholesome desire, but if it does 
not it can increase harmful effects, since it is a way of fuelling craving. It 
can create bad habits and instil the seeds of suffering into children’s lives, 
and it has repercussions in the wider society. It produces a generation 
of people who expect rewards and who will not perform good actions 
without some enticement. 


Those who use this method should make careful and thorough prepara- 
tions and be confident of success; they should help throughout the entire 
process, until wholesome enthusiasm is generated. 


The relationship between craving and chanda is complex. Take for 
example a student who chooses to study medicine because he believes 
that being a doctor is a lucrative profession and he will become rich 
quickly. If he is driven merely by the craving for material comforts (kama- 
tanha), he may only study to meet the required terms for obtaining a 
medical certificate, or, because he is not truly interested in medicine, he 
may not be able to endure the hardship of studying and drop out part way. 


If he wants to be a respected and successful doctor, however, he will 
consider that a doctor should have ample knowledge and expertise. This 
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craving for becoming (bhava-tanha) conditions him to study in a determ- 
ined fashion. The qualities of being a good doctor determined by the crav- 
ing for becoming (i.e. of being famous and respected) are related to the 
ideal state of being a good doctor, a state in which chanda delights. Chanda 
may arise later, helping him to study earnestly and to seek expertise in the 
field of medicine; alternatively, during the time that he tries to fulfil the 
terms set by craving, he may be deeply inspired by the medical profession. 


Inthe end he may developa true love for the study of medicine, receive 
a medical degree, and gain expertise, yet still seek out a position that 
affords the highest income and the greatest prominence. 


Another student may witness many fellow human beings who suffer 
from various illnesses and see how their way of life or physical surround- 
ings are detrimental to good health. She desires a knowledge for solving 
these problems and for helping these people. She desires all people to 
be healthy, strong, and happy, and she wants her society to be peaceful 
and secure. She chooses to study medicine with this thought in mind, and 
she is enthusiastic and determined to obtain knowledge to help according 
to her intentions. Here, wholesome desire (chanda) is expressed through 


compassion (karuna). 


If she sustains this wholesome enthusiasm throughout, after her stud- 
ies she will choose a position that offers the best opportunity to improve 
people's health and to free them from illness, without giving much 
thought to fame or money. (1014] 
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10.7 CONCLUSION 


A. INCREASING ONE'S INNER RADIANCE BY GENERATING WHOLESOME 
DESIRE 


It is normal for unawakened persons to crave, and therefore it is unreal- 
istic to expect them to act without being entangled or influenced by 
craving to some degree. 


The important consideration here is that craving is destructive and 
is the source of all suffering, both for individuals and for society, and 
therefore one should seek a solution to prevent the harm from craving. 
The primary solution is to utterly abandon craving and to prevent it from 
arising through the cessation of ignorance, which is achieved through 


wisdom. 


But for unawakened persons who live amidst various temptations and 
disturbances, and whose ignorance, craving, and grasping is constantly 
waiting to respond to these enticements, no matter how careful they are 
and how much they intend to apply wisdom, they are unable to prevent 
craving from playing a role at one stage or another, either on a small scale 
or with force, either covertly or blatantly. 


The most practical solution to this problem is to establish wholesome 
desire so that it can direct one's actions to the greatest possible extent. 


Human beings have well-developed brains; they are not bound as other 
animals are by the blind, instinctual process of ignorance and craving. 
Human beings have the opportunity to counteract or restrain ignorance 
and craving through the desire for and love of goodness. If they do not 
practise this restraint, humans are able to perform the most horrific 
atrocities simply in order to experience sense pleasures, escape from 
disagreeable things, or protect and reinforce their sense of self. 


Even when people appreciate the value of wholesome desire, if craving 
is too strong, many of them are unable to continually act in a positive 
way as governed by their own sense of goodness or by the moral codes of 
society; instead, they seek an easy way out in order to gratify the desires 
of craving. 
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Unawakened persons are generally faced with the choice between a 
life governed by craving - allowing craving to be the dominant force 
dictating behaviour - and a life in which wholesome desire is elevated 
to prominence, in which the person gradually escapes from the power of 
ignorance, craving, and clinging. 


If possible, one should sustain pure, unadulterated wholesome desire, 
but ifthis is not possible, one should enlist the help of craving but in a way 
that supports wholesome desire and is a condition for wholesome desire. 


When a person is able to establish wholesome desire as the motiv- 
ation and governing force for behaviour, craving will automatically be 
restrained and subdued. 


This is precisely the method advocated by Buddha-Dhamma to control 
and abandon craving. The teachings do not advocate trying to deal with 
craving in a clueless and witless way, without understanding the factors 
involved, which only increases ignorance and leads to more harm than 
good. (1015) 


B. WHOLESOME DESIRE Must BE ACCOMPANIED BY WISDOM 


Concerning this subject of motivation there are three important points 
for review. Take the following example: 


A. Two boys named Craving and Chanda have the opportunity to listen 
to a radio, a device they have never encountered before. Craving is 
delighted by these lovely and strange sounds. He believes that it must 
surely be great fun to own a radio and he knows that owning a radio is 
cool. If he can get one he will be extremely popular with his friends. He 
will be so proud of himself and show off to others. When he arrives back 
home he pesters his parents to buy him a radio. He even thinks that if his 
parents refuse to buy him a radio he will sneak around the shop and find 
a chance to steal one. 


As for Chanda, he is amazed when he hears the sounds coming from 
the radio. He asks himself: ‘How does this machine make these sounds?’ 
‘How do people create such a machine?’ ‘For what can a radio be used?’ 
He desires answers to these questions and thus pays close attention and 
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makes inquiries. He seeks out a technician to gain more knowledge. He is 
so deeply impressed by the benefits of a radio that he may even want to 
build one from scratch. 


Consider how the different ways of thinking of these two boys will 
affect their behaviour and how their conduct will influence their friends, 
family and society. 


The initial responses and mental processes of these two boys are sim- 
ilar: the sense base (the ear) + the sense impression (a sound) — hearing 
(ear-consciousness - sota-vififiana) - the cognition of sound (contact - 
phassa) — sensation (vedanà; the feeling of pleasure), but following on 
from feeling, the mental processes differ distinctly for these two individu- 
als. 


When Craving experiences the pleasurable sensation from hearing 
the radio, he forms an infatuation and he desires more of this pleasure. 
Based on this desire, his thoughts are incoherent; he does not apply wise 
reflection by consideringthe truth and analyzing the facts about the radio. 
His thoughts of sense pleasure and self-aggrandizement are determined 
by craving. These thoughts feed ignorance and intensify craving. His 
entire behaviour is governed by craving. 


Chanda on the other hand does not allow the process to spill over from 
feeling into craving. Instead, he applies wise reflection in order to block 
off and end craving. Wise, rational reflection throughly examines the 
objects encountered and asks such questions as: ‘What is this?’ ‘How did 
this come to be?’ ‘What does this depend on?’ and ‘What are its advant- 
ages and disadvantages?' This way of thinking leads to an understanding 
of an object's true value, to wholesome enthusiasm, to active engagement 
with the object, and to deeper learning." {1016} 


B. Although chanda is a wholesome, pure quality and is beneficial 
to a person's life, its benefits depend on the degree of understanding 
concerning the truth and value ofthe things a person interacts with. This 


"This first point emphasizes present-moment benefits (dittha-dhammikattha) or 
everyday ethics. 
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is because chanda relies on reasoned analysis (yoniso-manasikara), which is 
the beginning stage of wisdom. 


If a person’s understanding is inadequately deep or clear, chanda may 
lead to errors in judgement. Therefore, in order for chanda to be a 
truly reliable instrument for leading a person to the highest goal, the 
development of wisdom or an education aimed to cultivate wisdom is a 
vital principle in Buddhism. 


A person should begin by developing reasoned analysis - to be skilled 
in reflecting on the truth and investigating causality, and to ask such 
questions as: ‘What is the truth?’ ‘What is truly beneficial to my life?’ 
and ‘What is worthy as a goal in life?’ One should then develop virtues by 
generating a desire for and love of truth, a love of goodness, and a desire 
for an enhanced quality of life. By increasing these virtues one reaches 
the highest stage of wisdom, which brings about utter deliverance and 
freedom of the mind.” 


C. When chanda conditions craving, the result is most often harmful 
even for a well-intentioned person. Even though good people may not 
become arrogant or overbearing by attaching to or identifying with the 
goodness they have created by wholesome desire, subtle attachments can 
still cause a considerable amount of anguish. For example, a person may 
have the following thoughts: ‘Why is my house, my monastery, my school 
not as clean and well-organized as theirs?’ ‘I have tried my utmost to 
train this pupil and sought every possible way to provide help and advice; 
why does he not improve?’ ‘I have done everything to help these people 
become more self-reliant; why do they not make an effort and progress 
as quickly as I desire?’ And when the causes and conditions lie beyond 
the power of good people to rectify, this can increase their suffering and 
sense of affliction. 


This form of suffering is particular to virtuous people; a base, immoral 
person is not troubled by such circumstances. It is fair to say that virtuous 


”This second point concerns the three levels of benefits: present benefits 
(dittha-dhammikattha), future benefits (samparayikattha), and ultimate benefit 
(paramattha). 
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people experience a unique form of suffering.” Suffering then offers an 
opportunity for the wheel of mental defilement to spin once more, gen- 
erating such mind states as confusion, depression, self-pity, indignation, 
restlessness, and hot-headedness. {1017} 


Therefore, being a good person is not enough; a good person requires 
help in order to be free from suffering, to have no hidden vices, and 
to not convert back to acting immorally. The factor that provides this 
freedom and prevents craving from returning is wisdom, which leads to 
the supreme liberation of the mind. A person who desires this state of 
liberation should apply wholesome desire to lead the way.”* 


C. CONSUMMATE WHOLESOME DESIRE 


The preceding material should help to dispel some common doubts, 
including: Do arahants, who have completely done away with craving and 
thus cannot call upon it as a source of motivation, consequently become 
indifferent, lethargic, and spiritless? Are arahants, despite their wisdom, 
able to act without the desire of craving? 


As mentioned earlier, craving is not the sole motivating factor behind 
people's behaviour. Moreover, craving is not only a motivation for action; 
it is also a motivation for non-action and for laziness. Regardless of 
whether craving induces action or non-action, it is accompanied by agit- 
ation and is unreliable. For this reason, people should cultivate a truly 
wholesome and secure form of desire. 


When people engage in such cultivation, the role of craving is lessened 
and ignorance and delusion decreases. Wisdom paves the way for a 
prudent application of wholesome desire, leading to blessings for one's 
own life and for everyone with whom one comes into contact. 


Eventually, when this cultivation is complete and delusion is fully 
dispelled with the realization of arahantship, one need not rely on craving 


7 0n the harmful consequences of having craving replace chanda see Appendix 2. 


“This third point moves beyond future, spiritual benefits (samparáyikattha) and 
emphasizes the supreme benefit (paramattha), which is the highest goal in 
Buddhism. 
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as a motivation. Wisdom assists wholesome desire (chanda) to guide all of 
one’s activities, with the clear understanding that one’s actions are truly 
beneficial. 


At this stage, wholesome desire directs one’s activities according to the 
supervision by wisdom. There remains no unfinished personal business 
for arahants to do, because they are fully satisfied and complete. Their 
thoughts focus entirely on how to increase the happiness of others, which 
conforms to the maxim of the arahants: bahujanasukhdaya lokanukampaya: 
to act for the happiness of the manyfolk, for the compassionate assistance 
of the world. 


In this regard, the Buddha was chief. Besides acting as a guide for those 
people still engaged in spiritual development, he also guided awakened 
beings in performing good deeds for the manyfolk. In this respect, the 
Buddha was indefatigable, because he was a true ‘master’ (issara-jana), a 
true ‘liberated one’ (seri-jana). Unhindered by any internal craving, he 
was replete with wholesome desire and could act to the utmost of his 
ability. 


This consummate wholesome desire is one of the Buddha’s attrib- 
utes. It is one of the eighteen qualities of the Buddha (buddha-dhamma), 
referred to in the phrase: ‘(The Buddha) is endowed with unremitting 


wholesome desire.” 


Motivated by this unremitting wholesome desire, the Buddha acted to 
liberate beings from mental impurity, suffering, and distress, and to lead 
them to peace, by way of his great kindness and compassion. {1018} 


"P Natthi chandassa hani. This is the tenth of the eighteen qualities; see, e.g.: DA. III. 
994; MilnA. [369]; Digha Nikaya Patikavagga Tika: Sampasadaniyasuttavannané, 
Sariputtasihanadavannana. 
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D. GREAT BEINGS ARE GUIDED BY WISDOM AND COMPASSION 


Wisdom does not arise in isolation; rather, it helps to generate other 
virtues as well. 


When people fall under the sway of ignorance and indulge in sen- 
sations rather than rely on understanding, they permit craving to dic- 
tate their actions. But when wisdom is cultivated, wholesome desire 
(chanda) grows in strength and has the opportunity to direct people's 
affairs, without being overwhelmed by craving and delusion. Supported 
by wisdom, wholesome desire carries out a person's work. Furthermore, 
wholesome desire mobilizes other spiritual qualities to help generate 
fulfilment and integrity. In particular, it mobilizes compassion, which 
plays a pivotal role in one's interaction with others. 


When one gains a deeper understanding of the truth and of the true 
value of things, if one does not permit craving to interfere and take over, 
wholesome enthusiasm will invariably arise. One will be inspired by 
and develop an aspiration for goodness. One will desire that things be 
sustained in a state of prosperity and excellence. If one encounters a lack 
of such prosperity and excellence, wholesome desire will act to bring this 
to fulfilment. 


This is the case in general. If one is relating to other sentient 
beings, however, wholesome desire (chanda) manifests as the state of 
mind referred to as lovingkindness (metta): the desire for other beings' 
happiness and wellbeing; a wish for them to achieve prosperity, to be safe 
and be free from all forms of oppression. 


The wholesome desire (chanda) for other beings to abide in a state of 
wellbeing and integrity is not expressed solely by way of lovingkindness. 
Rather, its expression is determined by the specific circumstances that 
others find themselves. 


Lovingkindness and friendliness manifest in ordinary circumstances. 
If these circumstances vary, however, wholesome desire is expressed 
differently and is designated accordingly. 


If the ordinary state of affairs accompanied by lovingkindness is 
labeled the first factor, then the second set of circumstances pertains to 
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when living beings fall on hard times and are distressed, say in times 
of illness or destitution. In these circumstances wholesome desire is 
expressed by way of compassion (karund): to feel empathy and to wish 
to help release others from suffering. 


The third factor pertains to times when others rise above ordinary cir- 
cumstances, for example: they finish their studies; they find employment; 
they are cured from illness; they give up drinking alcohol; or they turn 
over a new leaf and practise virtue. Here, wholesome desire is content 
and satisfied. One experiences appreciative joy (mudita): one shares and 
rejoices in the delight of others; one wishes to support them so that they 
continue to prosper and progress. 


The fourth factor is special. When others develop a sense of self- 
responsibility, or it is suitable that they have such responsibility, then 
we should not interfere. This factor applies, for example, in the admin- 
istration of justice and in education. Take the case of parents, who wish 
for their toddler to succeed at walking. They should look on closely in 
a detached manner, allowing the child to practise on her own. They are 
ready to assist if the child trips, but they do not carry her around all the 
time out of fear that she may fall. This refraining from interference is 
referred to as ‘equanimity’ (upekkha).’° {1019} 


One may wonder how equanimity is connected to wholesome desire 
and well-wishing. In fact, this is the ultimate form of well-wishing, based 
on true wisdom. One wishes for others to be successful and upright. One 
wishes for them to abide in correctness and safety. One wishes for them 
to be grounded in righteousness. 


These are the key spiritual qualities that follow in the wake of whole- 
some desire (chanda). Everyone can develop these qualities, but they are 
exceptional within the minds of arahants, who are completely liberated 
from suffering. When they witness how unawakened beings are tormen- 
ted by suffering, their foremost response is compassion (karuna). 


"6As a group, these four factors - metta, karund, mudita, and upekkha - are usually 
referred to as the ‘excellent abidings’ (brahmavihdara; ‘divine abidings'). The 
commentators state that these four factors have wholesome desire as their 
starting point (sabbesampi ca etesam kattukamyata-chando adi); see, e.g.: DhsA. 
194. See footnote 64. 
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The problem for unawakened persons is that in these aforementioned 
situations they tend to be governed by ignorance and craving: they will 
either be searching for some form of pleasure or they will be fretting over 
a cherished sense of self - a ‘self’ that needs protection and pampering 
- and therefore a pure, spacious wisdom accompanied by compassion 


cannot arise. 


There are times, however, when the mind of unawakened people is 
clear and spacious and they apply wise reflection: they reflect in harmony 
with causality and with the truth, and thus cut off any opportunity for 
ignorance and craving to interfere. Wisdom here sets the stage for com- 


passion. 


An arahant has made an end to ignorance and craving, and neither 
anxiously searches for pleasure nor worries about self-stability or self- 
importance. Pure wisdom is constantly prepared for wholesome desire 
to express compassion whenever an arahant encounters a fellow being in 


suffering. 


The end of ignorance, craving, and grasping enables an arahant to act 
with purity: to act blamelessly and without such inhibiting defilements 
as fear and laziness. The motivating force behind an arahant’s actions is 
comprised of two factors: wisdom and compassion." 


With wisdom lighting up the way and compassion acting as a force 
propelling them onwards,”® the Purified Ones - the Buddha and the ara- 
hants - act steadfastly and earnestly for the welfare and happiness of the 
manyfolk. Their great works (the Buddha's deeds - buddha-kicca, and the 
teaching activities — sasana-kicca) have resulted in the Buddha-Dhamma 
and the Buddhist religion, which remain to this day. {1020} 


"On the Buddha's chief attributes see Appendix 3. 


"Note the corresponding expression in the commentaries: karunavegasamussahita- 
manasa, which translates as: ‘[the Buddha] has a mind empowered by the strength 
of compassion [and therefore he teaches the Dhamma]' (DhA. I. 1; cf.: ItA. IT. 142, 
which contains the term karuna-samussáhita). Note also the expression in the Pali 
Canon describing the moment when the Buddha began to proclaim the Dhamma: 
sattesu ca karufifiatam paticca, which translates as: '[The Blessed One] relies on the 
quality of compassion (and thus shows consideration to the human race)’; see: 
Vin. I. 6-7 = M. I. 169 = S. I. 138; D. II. 37-8. 
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E. SUMMARY OF CRAVING AND WHOLESOME DESIRE 


Some important distinctions between craving (tanha) and wholesome 
desire (chanda) are shown on Table 10.1. 


Tanha Chanda 


Basic Definition 


Desire; craving; thirst: the desire to obtain; 
the desire to acquire; the desire to exist or to 
not exist; the desire to consume. 


Delight; satisfaction; enthusiasm; love; desire: 
a love of truth; a love of goodness; a desire for 
knowledge; a desire to act. 


Doctrinal Definition 


The desire for pleasurable sense objects; the 
desire for self-stability; the desire for the ‘self’ 
to escape from or pass away from undesirable 
states of existence. 


(Simple definition: selfish desire; the desire 
for self-gratification; the desire for the ‘self’ to 
exist or cease to exist in a particular way.) 


A delight in the goodness of things; the desire 
for things to be sustained in a wholesome and 
prosperous way; the wish to act in order for 
the value and virtue of things to achieve their 
optimal state. 


(Simple definition: the desire for goodness 
and integrity; the wish to bring about such 
goodness and integrity.) 


Process 


(Ignorance +) feeling (vedana) — craving 
(tanha) — seeking (pariyesand) 


Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara) — chanda 
— perseverance (ussáha) 


Objective / Aim 


The six sense objects (arammana) - things to 
provide pleasure or to indulge the 'self"; 
objects of enjoyment (amisa). 


The Truth (Dhamma); wholesomeness; virtue; 
quality of life. 


Attributes 


It is a self-centred activity; it is acquisitive. 


It seeks pleasure or things to indulge the 
‘self’. 

* [tis a ‘blind’ activity; there is no 
consideration, say, of an object’s advantages 
or disadvantages. 


* Related actions are merely conditional; 
there is no desire to act. 


Personal advantage and gain determines the 
action. 


* It is not caught up with a sense of ‘self’; it 
involves dedicated service. 


* It focuses on that which is truly valuable 
and beneficial to one's life and to all things. 


* [tis a consequence of understanding; it is 
linked to wisdom. 


* [tis a source of action; it is the start of 
action. 


* The direct result of a deed determines the 
action. 
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Table 10.1: Craving and Wholesome Desire 


Mental Consequences 


Anxiety, agitation, lack of concentration. * Ease, peace, composure; chanda is conducive 

For instance: one may like something and to concentration. For example: one may 

want to acquire it, and as a result one is rejoice in someone else's virtue, in a 

restless and agitated. teaching, or in the beauty of nature, and 

Stress, suffering, mental illness. one's mind will be absorbed, tranquil, and 
firmly established. 


Sensual pleasure (kama-sukha), material 

happiness (samisa-sukha), dependent 

happiness. * Refined happiness, non-material happiness 
(niramisa-sukha), independent happiness. 


* Conducive to mental health. 


Application / Way of Practice 


Direct way: craving should be uprooted * Practise chanda by generating it and 
and eliminated; bring it to cessation following it accordingly. 
wherever it arises; curb it by increasing 


* Bring it to cessation by accomplishing the 
wisdom and chanda. 8 x P 8 


task initiated by chanda. 


. Strategic way: rely on craving to abandon 


craving; use craving to be a condition for 
chanda (to support wholesome desire). 


F. CULTIVATING DESIRE 


Some people like an ordered environment for show, while others like it 
for its own sake. The former inclination stems from craving: immaculate 
surroundings are merely a precondition for sustaining a sense of beauty; 
one’s actions may thus become overly cosmetic or excessive, leading 
to all sorts of problems. The latter inclination, however, springs from 
wholesome desire. 


People who act with craving are interested in defeating other people, 
while people who act with wholesome desire wish to triumph over their 
work. Those with craving make grand, attention-seeking efforts at the 
beginning, but when the excitement fades they become dispirited and 
demoralized. Those with chanda act earnestly and in a sustained way until 
the work is accomplished. A person with much craving will only want 
to have fun. (In such circumstances there may be complicated factors 
involved; one may, for example, act under the pretext of developing 
insight.) A person with much wholesome enthusiasm is able to think 
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ahead and act for longterm benefits. (Here too there may be complicated 
co-factors; if craving begins to influence the process, one may start mak- 
ing great plans for the future.) Craving is tied up with indolence; chanda 
fears no difficulties. 


People who love the truth want to know their own faults and short- 
comings; they are pleased to acknowledge these faults as it gives them 
an opportunity to improve themselves. At the very least, such reflection 
gives them the chance to assess their own virtues. People with a lot of 
craving are obsessed with their own self-image, and thus are continually 
in conflict with things and are preoccupied with protecting their self- 
image. They derive no benefit from constructive criticism. 


Craving makes one careless in regard to methods of conduct; one tries 
to accomplish one’s aims by using any means, including unrighteous 
means. A person who loves the truth, however, possesses both an intel- 
ligence in regard to methods of conduct as well as a conscience: the 
methods must accord with Dhamma. A love of truth (dhamma-chanda) 
thus requires an exceptional degree of mindfulness and wisdom. 


Some children try to repair their toys or electrical appliances even 
though they have enough money to buy new ones. The reason for this 
action may not exclusively be to save money; it may indeed reveal the 
child’s wholesome enthusiasm. The child desires for things to exist in a 
good, complete state. At the very least the child desires the truth, and 
adults should encourage this behaviour. 


Those people who possess an aspiration for truth (dhamma-chanda) 
should beware of two incorrect or erroneous ways of conduct: 


* One allows craving to interfere: one allows craving to replace 
wholesome desire or to seize control, for example one fails to solve 
a problem and then becomes self-deprecating (this behaviour is 
relatively harmless). 


One has inadequate knowledge or one does not seek wisdom: one 
who loves the truth must be able to clearly distinguish the truth 
or else one may make mistakes. A love of truth and a knowledge 
of truth must thus be paired in order to accomplish one’s desired 
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goals. This second factor emphasizes the key Buddhist principle of 
wisdom, which is central to the path of spiritual development. 


According to the Buddhist teachings, human beings possess positive 
and negative desires, both of which are prepared to act as a motivation 


for action. 


All virtuous deeds and all actions performed to solve human problems, 
including the act of realizing the supreme goal of Buddhism, depend on 
the wholesome desire known as chanda. In the same manner, all bad deeds 
and all actions that create suffering are instigated by craving, which is 
rooted in ignorance. 


Therefore, it is the responsibility of all educational and training sys- 
tems - all forms of Dhamma practice - to promote chanda as an impetus 
for wholesome action. Such wholesome action leads to a virtuous goal, 
which in turn provides true benefit and happiness both for an individual 
and for society. 


People's minds are prone to follow the currents of craving. If people are 
unable to cultivate chanda - the love of truth and the love of goodness - as 
a rival to craving, then hopefully they can at least eliminate some of the 
evils found in today's society and develop in other wholesome ways. The 
use of negative incentives as a means of restraint, say by ordering people 
to refrain from immoral behaviour or forbidding them from transgressing 
certain rules, is inadequate, because to uphold moral principles without 
wholesome enthusiasm is almost impossible. 


Chanda is a positive motivation and an effective agent for restraining 
and subduing craving. It is the key to solving all problems and all evils, 
and it promotes the development of all virtuous qualities. 


If a child loves cleanliness and order, for example, it will be extremely 
difficult for her to follow craving and carelessly throw rubbish on the 
ground. If she makes a room untidy it is very unlikely that she will leave 
it in a mess, and if someone else makes it dirty she won't wait for the 
promise of a reward before she begins to clean it herself. 
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Wholesome desire (chanda) can potentially cause suffering for virtuous, 
unawakened people and may even lead them to violence if they are under 
the sway of mental attachment and they have insufficient mindfulness 
and wisdom. But wholesome desire is a vital motivation for action and it 
promotes the development of all virtuous qualities, and therefore should 
be promoted with insight and understanding. As for the dangers posed 
to unawakened persons, there are ways to avoid and to deal with them, 
which will be explained in later chapters. 


If a love of truth (dhamma-chanda) or a love of goodness (kusala-chanda) 
is strong, it can check the force of craving. 


When subject to craving, one feels jealous when one sees others get 
something one wants and one cannot refrain from trying to impede them 
or from causing harm. In a similar way, when one possesses a love of 
goodness, one cannot stand around idly and refrain from doing good 
deeds if one has not yet realized the supreme good. 


When chanda is stronger than craving, a student will study with all 
her energy and endeavour to reach the truth of the subject at hand, even 
though a moderate amount of study would produce good grades. 


A merchant will try and manufacture products with real quality, even 
though he can profit from inferior products and trick the customers who 
cannot recognize the difference. 


Civil servants and other workers will aim to accomplish the best work 
possible in their own area of responsibility, even though they can make a 
decent salary without putting forth much effort. {1022} 


When an employee or co-worker achieves success, a manager or col- 
league will support this success and share the benefits for the common 
good, even though he may experience envy, which is a natural response 
for an unawakened person. 


A ruler or government official will look to the prosperity and highest 
good of the people and strive to provide them with knowledge and oppor- 
tunities, even though he knows that by withholding this knowledge or 
these opportunities he will gain personally and live a life of material 
comfort. 
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People who can take advantage of others refrain from doing so, because 
they fear a loss of Dhamma more than they fear a loss of personal gain. 
This is opposite to craving, which prefers to forfeit the truth rather than 
forfeit personal gain. 


Indeed, it is due to this love of truth that the Bodhisatta devoted 
himself for many lifetimes to perform meritorious acts for the wellbeing 
and happiness of all beings. Because he loved the knowledge of awakening 
(bodhifiana), he aspired resolutely towards the truth (sacca-dhamma). As 
Prince Siddhattha, he relinquished his royal comforts and possessions, 
and braved a life of difficulty, cultivating the path of awakening until he 
was enlightened as the Buddha. 
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10.8 APPENDIX 1: THREE KINDS OF CRAVING 


In some aspects the three kinds of craving can be equated with Freud’s 
concepts of libido, life-instinct, and death-instinct, although they are not 
exactly the same. 


Kama-tanhd can be defined as a craving for the five cords of sensuality 
- as a delight in sensuality,” or as a craving for the six sense objects.*° 


Bhava-tanhà is accompanied by a ‘view of existence’ (bhava-ditthi: i.e. 
an eternalist view - sassata-ditthi), vibhava-tanha is accompanied by an 
annihilationist view (uccheda-ditthi); kama-tanhà comprises all remaining 
forms of craving.?! 


According to the Buddhist teachings, the attachment to sensuality is 
more deep-seated and fundamental than an attachment to self or the 
view of existing as a distinct self: for example, in terms of the ten fetters 
(sarnyojana), self-view (sakkaya-ditthi) is abandoned by stream-enterers, 
whereas sensual lust (kama-raga) is abandoned by non-returners. In 
reference to the four kinds of grasping, the attachment to the idea of 
self (attavadupadana = sakkaya-ditthi) is abandoned at the stage of stream- 
entry, whereas grasping onto sensuality (kamupadana) is abandoned at 
the realization of arahantship (kamupadana includes attachment to fine- 
material form - rüpa-raga - and attachment to immateriality - arüpa- 
raga).?? 


™DhsA. 366. 

P PaficA. 312. 

See: Vbh. 365-6; ItA. II. 19 - explaining It. 50. 
?Dhs. 212-13; Vism. 570. 
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10.9 APPENDIX 2: HARM OF CRAVING 


If craving (along with conceit - māna and fixed views - ditthi) replaces 


chanda and overwhelms the mind, it can cause severe suffering and harm 


for a virtuous person. For example: 


As a consequence of a person's love of goodness and purity, craving 
may establish an attachment to personal virtue until the person 
feels anxious about protecting his virtue, fears a stain on his charac- 
ter, and fears other people’s misunderstandings. His suffering over 
these matters is greater than what most people feel. This anxiety is 
related to what Western psychologists describe as a ‘guilt feeling’. 


Some people have an intense desire to build a virtuous society. If 
they are unable to fulfil their ambitions or they meet obstacles, 
they feel angry and cling to their personal opinions more tightly, 
becoming more headstrong and wilful. Alternatively, they have 
a one-pointed mission to revolutionize and improve society, but 
turn to violent means in order to eliminate and purge those people 
whom they view as uncooperative, acting out of anger and without 
any concern for these other people’s wellbeing. Chanda that is 
dominated by tanha, mana, and ditthi can thus lead to violence. 


Highly competitive social systems, work systems, and lifestyles pro- 
mote selfishness and lead people to act in a way that corresponds 
to a craving for becoming (bhava-tanha). When such systems are 
implemented in a society in which there is a high degree of zeal 
and a will to act (chanda), many aspects of the society will progress 
rapidly. The downside, however, is that these competitive systems 
will lead to problems like stress, anxiety, and mental illness. When 
such systems are implemented in a society lacking wholesome 
desire, they tend to generate immoral behaviour, confusion, and 
corruption (I use the term ‘tend to’ here because one must consider 
other causes and conditions for behaviour). 
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10.10 APPENDIX 3: THE BUDDHA’S MAIN ATTRIBUTES 


The Buddha’s main attributes are considered to be twofold: 


1. wisdom (pafifia), leading to the state of being a Buddha (buddha- 
bhava), to being a ‘refuge onto oneself’ (atta-ndtha), and to the 
completion of personal wellbeing (attahita-sampatti); and 


2. compassion (karuna), leading to the accomplishment of the 
Buddha's deeds (buddha-kicca), to being the ‘saviour of the world’ 
(loka-natha), and to living a life of benefiting others (parahita- 
patipatti).9? 


In some of the commentaries, purity (visuddhi) is distinguished as a 
separate attribute, but generally purity is considered to be a part of 
wisdom because it is an automatic result of enlightenment and therefore 
this quality is usually not designated as a separate attribute. In the 
Vajirabuddhitika, the Buddha's deeds (buddha-kicca) are stated as twofold: 
work that is done with knowledge (fidna-kicca) and work that is done 
with compassion (karun@-kicca).** The Buddha's and the arahants’ wisdom 
is free from conceit and selfishness, and their compassion is free from 
attachment and grief. The compassion of unawakened persons is still a 
pseudo-compassion, because their minds are not completely clear and 
bright: when they feel compassion there are still personal attachments 
and affections, along with a sense of sadness and grief. 


With the division of Buddhism into two main schools, the Theravada 
tradition is considered to emphasize wisdom, while the Mahayana tradi- 
tion emphasizes compassion. 


See: VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Verafijakandavannana; VismT.: 
Cha-anussatiniddesavannana. 


" [Burmese edition, p. 34]. 
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CHAPTER11 
HAPPINESS 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


A. BUDDHISM IS A PATH OF DEVELOPING HAPPINESS 


Happiness plays a vital role in Buddhist spiritual practice. It is fair to 
say that Buddhist practice is inseparable from happiness. The Buddhist 
teachings describe many names for happiness and classify it into various 
categories and stages, culminating in supreme happiness. Here are some 
examples of happiness found in the scriptures: 


Happiness of consumption (paribhoga-sukha; upabhoga-sukha). 


Happiness of material wealth (bhoga-sukha). 


Physical pleasure (kaya-sukha; kayika-sukha). 


Mental happiness (citta-sukha; cetasika-sukha). 


Sense pleasure (kama-sukha). 


Material happiness (samisa-sukha; amisa-sukha). 


Immaterial happiness (niramisa-sukha). 


Seasonal happiness (utu-sukha). 


Happiness resulting from fame (kitti-sukha). 


Happiness of ordinary people (puthujjana-sukha). 


Human happiness (manussa-sukha). 


Celestial happiness (dibba-sukha). 


Happiness of the multitudes (mahajana-sukha). 
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Happiness of the entire world (sabbaloka-sukha). 


‘Sweet’ or ‘intoxicating’ happiness (madhura-sukha). 


Wholesome happiness (kusala-sukha). 


Righteous happiness (dhammika-sukha). 


Happiness of spiritual development (bhavana-sukha). 


Frequent or constant happiness (nicca-sukha). 


Happiness of the realm of rebirth (sarnsára-sukha). 


Happiness of endeavour (yoga-sukha). 


Mundane happiness (lokiya-sukha). 


Transcendent happiness (lokuttara-sukha). 


Happiness of the round of rebirth (vatta-sukha). 


Happiness of the freedom from rebirth (vivatta-sukha). 


Coarse pleasure (olarika-sukha). 


Refined happiness (sukhuma-sukha). 


Happiness of concentration (samadhi-sukha). 


Happiness of jhana (jhana-sukha). 


Happiness of insight (vipassana-sukha). 


Happiness of awakened beings (ariya-sukha). 


Happiness of unawakened beings (anariya-sukha). 


Happiness of solitude (viveka-sukha). 


Happiness of peace (santi-sukha). 


Happiness of mental liberation (vimokkha-sukha). 


Happiness of deliverance (vimutti-sukha). 


Happiness of awakening (sambodhi-sukha). 


Supreme happiness (parama-sukha). 


In terms of beginning stages of practice, the Buddha stated that ‘merit 
is a name for happiness’ (merit = pufifia; ‘goodness’, ‘performing whole- 
some deeds’).! 


Nt. 15; A. IV. 89. 
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NOTE 11.1: AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Chapter 23 is new to the Thai edition of Buddhadhamma. Happiness 
is a subject that is of universal interest, and I have wished for a long 
time to supplement the original chapter in Buddhadhamma on happiness 
which is rather complex and full of technical references. On February 24, 
2010, I was invited to speak on the occasion of the 80th birthday of Hon. 
Professor Dr. Sakorn Dhanamitta (advisor to the Educational Project for 
Developing Health). The content of this talk was published in December 
of that year, under the title of ‘All Aspects of Happiness’, and this chapter 
is a précis of that book. Note that many of the topics in this chapter have 
been touched upon in some respects in the original chapter on happiness 
and in the chapter on desire and motivation (see chapter 10). 


[Trans.: this chapter on happiness in the English edition of 
Buddhadhamma combines the two chapters on happiness from the Thai 
edition. Although this has been a challenge (chap. 22 is presented ina 
formal written style, whereas chap. 23 is a transcript from a talk) I have 
attempted to knit these two chapters together into an integrated whole.] 


In terms of meditation, happiness is an important factor giving rise 
to concentration (samadhi), as confirmed by the Buddha: A happy mind 
becomes well-established [in concentration]? In the scriptures, happiness is 
described as the ‘proximate cause’ (padatthana) for concentration. When 
the mind is highly concentrated and one reaches the state of jhana, 
happiness (sukha) is one of the jhàna factors (jhananga), present up to 
the third jhàna? Although happiness is technically not a factor of the 
concentrative attainments (jhana-samapatti) higher than the third jhàna, 
these states are nonetheless considered to be a more refined form of 
happiness. 


Finally, the highest goal of Buddhism - Nibbana - is described as a form 
of happiness, the supreme form of happiness (parama-sukha).° 


Ega D. III. 288; S. V. 69, 332; Ps. I. 86. 
?E.g.: D. III. 222; M. 40-41. 
“This subject will be discussed at more length below. 


°M. I. 508-509; Dh. verse 204. This subject was discussed in the section on the state 
of mind of those who have realized Nibbana; see chapter 7. 
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An important synonym for Nibbana is nirodha (‘cessation’), which is 
endowed with three key attributes: 


1. The cessation of ignorance (avijja): this is equivalent to the arising of 
supreme knowledge and vision (fiana-dassana), to a realization of the 
truth. 


2. The cessation of mental defilement (kilesa): the elimination of mental 
impurities; the end of any root factors in the mind causing distress for 
oneself or others. 


3. The cessation of suffering (dukkha): the end of suffering; the attain- 
ment of supreme happiness. 


Although this third attribute - the end of suffering - was described to 
some extent in the chapter on an arahants's mental self-mastery (bhavita- 
citta), there are several more aspects to this attribute that need to be 
considered.* 


Moreover, this highest goal of Buddhism, of awakening (bodhi) or 
supreme happiness, is to be reached by way of happiness or through 
a practice comprised of happiness. It is not to be reached by way of 
suffering or through affliction and torment.’ {1024} 


In relation to Dhamma practice, the scriptures describe various kinds 
of happiness, and at the same time they describe both the advantages and 
the faults of each kind. They also compare each kind of happiness with 
other kinds, to point out how one is superior to another. This description 
of the various kinds of happiness and their comparison to each other is 
a way of urging people to progress in spiritual practice and to develop 
superior kinds of happiness. Every person has the potential to progress 


°Trans.: see Chapter 7. 


"See: M. I. 246-7; M. II. 93. These are references by the Buddha pertaining to his 
own practice. The word dukkha in this context refers to suffering as a result of self- 
mortification (dukkara-kiriya). This should not be confused with the terms dukkha- 
patipada and sukha-patipada, of which the former simply refers to difficult, arduous 
practice (A. II. 149-52). The Nigantha (Jains) had the belief that: ‘Happiness cannot 
be reached by happiness; it can only be reached by pain.’ For this reason they 
practised severe austerities and self-mortification (atta-kilamathanuyoga) - M. I. 
93-4. Before the Buddha's awakening he had the same understanding and thus 
practised extreme austerities in vain for a long time (M. II. 93). 
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in these various stages of happiness until he or she reaches supreme 
happiness. 


This comparison of various kinds of happiness indicates that although 
lower levels of happiness may have favourable aspects, they are still 
imperfect. They still have both advantages (assáda) and disadvantages 
(adinava). In order to gain a clear understanding and to progress in 
Dhamma practice, it is essential to recognize these advantages and dis- 
advantages. (1070] 


In this context, there is a third factor: one must also have a way out 
(nissarana), an escape, where one is freed from both the advantages and 
disadvantages. In short, one reaches a superior or more complete state of 
happiness. 


One should apply these three principles while focusing on a specific 
level of happiness, by examining it and determining its pros and cons. If 
the happiness is still endowed with disadvantages, one then asks whether 
there is a way out, a way to pass beyond this state of incompleteness, a 
way to reach freedom and security. When one encounters such a way out 
(nissarana), spiritual practice can progress. 


In sum, Buddhism acknowledges many different levels of happiness 
and teaches that happiness needs to be cultivated. One can define the 
entirety of Buddhist practice as this cultivation of happiness. Buddhism 
is a system of developing happiness, and the development of happiness is 
given great emphasis in Buddhism. 


B. HAPPINESS Is REACHED BY HAPPINESS 


It is often overlooked that Buddhism is a religion of happiness. If one 
encounters such statements as ‘life is suffering’ or ‘all is suffering’, one 
may think that Buddhism is permeated by suffering. "When people 
see that the Four Noble Truths begin with dukkha (‘suffering’), or they 
encounter the Buddha's words in relation to the Four Noble Truths, 'Both 
in the past and in the present, I teach only suffering and the end of 
suffering, some people may be convinced that Buddhism is a religion 
pervaded by suffering. 
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People need to be constantly reminded that the Buddha accompanied 
the teaching of the Four Noble Truths with the four ‘duties’ (kicca). If one 
performs these duties incorrectly, then one trips up from the very start; 
one will not be able to reach the heart of Buddhism. Especially in regard 
to the first noble truth, one needs to be as accurate as possible. If it helps, 
one can memorize the Pali phrase: Dukkham ariyasaccam parififieyyam (‘the 
noble truth of suffering should be thoroughly understood’). 


Our responsibility in the face of suffering is comprehensive under- 
standing; suffering is to be thoroughly understood. Suffering is a matter 
to be taken up and addressed by wisdom; it is not something to be 
accumulated in order to torment the heart. If one experiences suffering, 
use wisdom to deal with it and bring it to an end. This is the beginning of 
the correct path of practice. 


One can look at the life of the Buddha. Before he was awakened, 
he practised severe austerities and extreme asceticism, which was the 
custom of renunciants at that time. When he realized that this is a wrong 
form of practice, he abandoned these austerities and turned to the ‘middle 
way of practice’ (majjhima-patipada), until he reached awakening. This is 
a brief summary of events. A close examination of this account from the 
Tipitaka provides a clearer understanding of Buddhism on the whole. 


In the Bodhirajakumara Sutta, the Buddha recounts how before his 
enlightenment he had this thought: ‘Happiness cannot be reached by way 
of happiness; it can only be reached by way of pain.’ It was for this reason 
that he went forth into the renunciant way of life. 


He then went to live with two meditation masters at their hermitages. 
Afterwards he undertook extreme ascetic practices with intensity and 
ardour, experiencing extreme physical pain, but all in vain. He real- 
ized that it is not possible to reach the supreme good by way of self- 
mortification. Note here his words: ‘The way to awakening must be 
otherwise.’ {1071} He remembered an event from his childhood, when he 
was sitting quietly alone in the shade of a jambolan tree and had attained 
the first jhana, distinguished by bliss and joy. He had the insight that this 
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is the path, as confirmed by the words he spoke to himself: ‘Here, indeed, 
is the path to awakening.” 


When he was clear in his mind about this issue he asked himself 
whether he is afraid of this happiness free from sensual pleasure and 
free from unwholesome states. This was a way of verifying whether this 
happiness contains any danger. He answered with confidence that he was 
without fear. He consequently abandoned the extreme ascetic practices, 
followed the path of happiness, which is represented by the term ‘middle 
way’ (majjhima-patipada), and finally reached awakening. 


An important distinction is that many of the religious traditions in 
India at that time claimed that ‘happiness cannot be reached by way of 
happiness; it can only be reached by way of pain.’ Adherents of these 
traditions thus undertook extreme ascetic practices (tapa). Buddhism, 
however, teaches that ‘happiness can be reached by way of happiness’, 
and thus encourages practitioners to abandon extreme ascetic practices, 
which are classified as ‘self-mortification’ (atta-kilamathanuyoga) and con- 
sidered a waste of time. 


The most basic form of happiness is derived by coming into contact 
with external objects, and is dependent on material things, and is thus 
referred to as 'sense pleasure' (kama-sukha). When one has developed and 
accessed a higher form of happiness, this superior happiness exists in tan- 
dem with sense pleasure. Alternatively, one may choose to abandon sense 
pleasure altogether and only abide in a more refined kind of happiness. 


These superior forms of happiness prevent the dangers of a depend- 
ence on material things; indeed, they provide a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. One is able to experience happiness without needing to con- 
sume things. Note the phrase by the Buddha above: 'Happiness free from 
sensual pleasure and free from unwholesome states.' One progresses in 
unison with wholesome desire (chanda). 


A vital factor in this correct practice for promoting independence 
is wisdom. With wisdom, even if the refined forms of happiness are 
sustained over a long period of time, they do not overwhelm the mind; 


*Eseva maggo bodhiya. E.g.: M. II. 93. 
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one is not intoxicated; one does not forget oneself. True happiness goes 
hand in hand with freedom, and conversely true freedom is endowed with 
happiness. 


One reason why the birth of Buddhism was so revolutionary, allegedly 
causing an earthquake and excitement all the way up to the highest 
Brahma realms, is because it introduced this new perspective and way of 
life, that happiness can be reached by happiness. 


The goal of Buddhism - supreme happiness (parama-sukha) - is accom- 
panied by wisdom, which frees the mind through understanding. This 
is genuine, independent, and secure happiness; it need not be searched 
for and it is free from a reliance on external things; it remains constant; 
wherever one is, one is bright, joyous, and happy. All of us who are aware 
of this principle of supreme happiness have the opportunity to develop 
ourselves in order to realize it. (1072] 


11.2 FORMAL TEACHINGS ON HAPPINESS 


A. WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


In order to develop happiness it is important to know the meaning and 
significance of happiness. In brief, happiness is the fulfilment of one's 
desires and needs, or simply a sense of fulfilment and satisfaction. Note 
that this definition is not all-encompassing, but it covers a broad and 
basic range of meaning. It is a crucial definition because it comprises the 
happiness that most people are confined to; most people are not aware of 
a happiness greater than this. 


Wishing to take a shower and having taken a shower, one is happy. 
Wishing to eat and having eaten, one is happy. A child who wants to play 
and has finished playing is happy. This is a fulfilment of one's desire, a 
meeting of one's needs. 


As a matter of linguistics, it is important here to recognize that some 
branches of modern academic study make a distinction between 'desire' 
and ‘needs’, and give these terms different definitions. In this context I 
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am using these two terms interchangeably, with identical meanings. Here 
the focus is more on ‘desire’ than on ‘need’ (i.e. a requirement). 


By defining happiness as the fulfilment of desires, it is also important 
to understand the nature of desire. The subject of desire is vast. Note 
here the Buddha’s principal tenet: ‘All things are rooted in desire’ (chanda- 
mulaka sabbe dhamma). This means that all things human beings are 
engaged with are based on desire, have their origin in desire. 


Therefore: 


* We must clearly understand the nature of desire. 


* Given that happiness is the fulfilment of desire, it stands to reason 
that the development of happiness requires a development of 
desire. Otherwise, the development of happiness is unsuccessful. 


In sum, desire must be cultivated. {1073} 


Ambiguity and confusion about the nature of desire prevents people 
from seeing things clearly, from making headway, and from solving prob- 
lems. This is true for all human activities, including formal study, moral 
conduct, and spiritual practice. If one fails to understand desire, one will 
not reach the essence of the matter at hand. 


B. THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF DESIRE 


The technical terms for desire are rather complex. The relevant term in 
the above quote by the Buddha is chanda, which can be translated here as 
‘desire’, ‘wanting’, or ‘wish’. 


The term chanda is essentially neutral: it can be used in a positive or 
negative sense; it can be wholesome or unwholesome. For example, there 
are terms such as ‘sense desire’ (kama-chanda), ‘desire for renunciation’ 
(nekkhamma-chanda), ‘desire to consume’ (paribhoga-chanda), ‘desire for 
the Dhamma’ (dhamma-chanda), etc. 
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In the scriptures the term chanda is then divided into two kinds: 


1. Desire as craving (tanha-chanda): the desire to obtain, to seize, to 
become, to possess, or to destroy. 


2. Desire as the wish to act (kattukamyata-chanda): the desire to act, the 
wish to engage, the wish to create, the desire to improve, the desire to 
train, the desire to study, the desire to practise. 


The former is negative and unwholesome (akusala-chanda); the latter 
is positive and wholesome (kusala-chanda). This is easy to understand, 
although these terms are rather long and unwieldy. 


Here is where things get complex. When teaching the Dhamma or 
when communicating in everyday circumstances, it was convenient to use 
short, concise terms. The result is: 


* When referring to negative, unwholesome desire the single term tanha 
is used (it is not necessary to say tanha-chanda). 


* When referring to positive, wholesome desire the single term chanda 
is used (it is not necessary to say kattukamyata-chanda, kusala-chanda 
- *wholesome desire', dhamma-chanda, sabhava-chanda - 'desire for 
truth’, etc.). 


This is a simple, easy-to-understand distinction. The word tanha 
implies a negative form of desire; the word chanda implies a positive form 
of desire. If this distinction is not clearly understood, things get very 
confusing. For example one may wonder, by assuming that chanda is a 
positive term, why kama-chanda (‘sense desire’) is described as negative. 
{1074} 


The commentators selected the neutral word patthana (‘wish’, 'desire") 
to combine with the two terms mentioned above, thus creating a similar 


distinction: 
1. Desire as craving (tanh@-patthana): the wish to obtain; the wish to 
consume. 


2. Desire as wholesome enthusiasm (chanda-patthana): wholesome 
desire; the wish to do good. 
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Many people, especially Buddhists, encounter the word ‘desire’ and 
immediately label it as bad or incorrect. They then go on to encourage 
others to not have desires, which they see as dangerous and potentially 
destructive, both for an individual’s spiritual development and for society. 


Others go to an opposite extreme and promote desire, encouraging 
people to acquire things and to increase wealth. Some even advocate 
greed, urging people to be rich, famous, and influential. They claim 
this hunger for things is required for society to develop. This is not 
true development, however; rather it leads eventually to conflict and 
destruction. The best people can achieve by such efforts is to reach an 
unstable form of development, both politically and economically. 


These people represent two extremes, but they share the common 
factor of a lack of understanding. They do not understand the nature 
of desire and do not deal with it correctly. Therefore, it is essential to 
understand and distinguish between different kinds of desire. This will 
lead to greater clarity. 


Having provided a rough outline of the distinction between the two 
kinds of desire, let us now focus on some of their essential characteristics: 


1. Craving (tanha): desire catering to selfish needs, e.g: a wish to 
acquire something for oneself; the search for self-gratification; the 
wish to personally consume, obtain, become, or avoid something. 


2. Wholesome enthusiasm (chanda): desire focusing on the inherent 
nature of the object involved; a search for the wellness, virtue, and 
completeness of an object. 


Take, for instance, the natural surroundings of a monastery. People 
enter the forested area of a monastery and see squirrels bounding in 
the trees. Some people will rejoice in the charm and nimbleness of the 
squirrels. They may think: ‘What a delightful sight. May these squirrels 
be healthy and strong. May this beautiful and refreshing place prosper.’ 
In this way they desire for the completeness of the thing in question. They 
possess a wholesome desire. 
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Other people will see the same squirrels and think: "These squirrels 
are plump and meaty. If only I could catch one and cook it for my evening 
soup.' Here, the desire is for self-gratification; it is an unwholesome form 
of desire, based on craving. 


Another example is the consideration by certain students who have 
finished their secondary eduction to go on and study medicine. Some 
students want to be doctors in order to get rich and to gain honour and 
prestige. This is a selfish, unwholesome form of desire. {1075} Other 
students wish to study medicine because they want others to be free from 
illness, to be healthy, to be free from affliction, to live safely and at ease. 
This desire aims for the completeness of the conditions at hand - in this 
case the health of the nation's people - which is the express purpose of 
the medical profession. This is a wholesome desire. 


When people's needs and desires are fulfilled they experience happi- 
ness. For this reason, happiness among people varies according to their 
desires. When those who wish for the squirrels to be well and healthy see 
them bounding through the trees, their desire is fulfilled and they will 
immediately experience happiness. Those who wish to eat the squirrels 
for the sake of their palates must hunt the squirrels, kill them, and cook 
them in order to prepare them as a meal; only then will their desire be 
satisfied and will they experience happiness. 


From a wider perspective, those people with wholesome desire 
(chanda) like to create the causes for prosperity, while those full of craving 
simply waitto enjoy the fruits of prosperity. Those with wholesome desire 
are creators; those with craving are consumers. The former experience 


happiness in creating; the latter experience happiness in consuming. 


In a society with people of such different inclinations, it is too much 
to expect that the current of craving will dry up on its own or that the 
way of wholesome desire will prevail. The best one can do is to balance 
these two forces, to prevent the floods of craving from washing people 
into the abyss, and to support the fulfilment of wholesome desire. As 
long as there are people dedicated to fulfilling wholesome desire, human 
society can progress. Moreover, supporting the spiritual development of 
people simultaneously increases the happiness for all. 
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C. DELIGHT AND HAPPINESS 


It was mentioned above that happiness is the fulfilment of needs, the 
satisfaction of desires. Another way of describing this fulfilment and 
satisfaction is to say that desires have been stilled, similar to slaking thirst 
or alleviating hunger. When thirst or hunger is allayed, one experiences 
happiness. According to this definition, happiness is the abating of desire; 
happiness is peace. 


In this process, before the mind reaches that peace constituting hap- 
piness, one may experience various forms of delight and pleasure. In 
particular, one may experience piti (‘delight’, ‘rapture’, ‘bliss’), which in 
Pali is often paired with happiness as piti-sukha. Discerning these various 
stages of delight and fulfilment provides a clearer understanding of how 
happiness is equal to peace. Moreover, one realizes the nature and value 
of such peace. {1076} 


In regard to these two aforementioned terms, the pleasure derived 
from obtaining a desired object is considered to be piti, while the actual 
enjoyment of experiencing that object is sukha. For example, a person 
who is travelling through a desert, who is parched and exhausted, will 
experience rapture when he sees water or hears from another that water 
is nearby. When he reaches the shade of the oasis, and drinks from and 
bathes in the pool, he experiences happiness. 


The commentaries provide an example for clarification.? A man has 
travelled a long distance through a barren wilderness. He is soaked in 
sweat, famished and thirsty. At one point he meets someone travelling 
the other way and asks whether there is any drinking water ahead. He 
is told that not far ahead is a large pond with a wooded grove. When he 
hears this news he is exceedingly glad and elated. 


When he walks further and sees the lotus petals, leaves, and stalks 
scattered on the path he is even more delighted. He walks on and sees 
people with wet clothes and wet hair, and hears the cry of forest chickens 
and peacocks. And as he approaches the pond and sees the lush woodland 


?DhsA. [166]. 
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grove and the lotuses growing in the clear, clean water he grows increas- 
ingly exultant. 


Finally he steps into the water, providing a great sense of refreshment. 
The exhilaration he felt earlier is replaced by calm. He bathes and drinks 
to his heart's content, dispelling all anxiety, and he eats the roots and 
young leaves of the lotuses until he is full. He then climbs onto the bank 
and lies down in the cool shade of the trees, caressed by a gentle breeze, 
and says to himself: ‘Ah, such happiness.’ 


According to this example one can see that: 


* The delight and elation the man experiences from the moment he 
hears about the pond and wooded grove until he sees it with his 
own eyes constitutes piti, which is a preliminary joy and pleasure 
in the object about to be experienced. 


* His bathing in the water, slaking his thirst, satisfying his hunger, 
and resting in the shade of the trees constitute sukha: actually 
experiencing the desired object. 


Piti has the characteristics of elation, euphoria, exuberance, exultation, 
radiance, and suffusion, which are all extremely positive qualities. Yet 
however positive this delight and rapture may be, it is not yet complete; 
it has not yet reached its goal. In the end it must conclude and culminate 
in happiness, which is precisely inner peace. If this delight is not yet 
peaceful it is not yet complete; it reaches completion and perfection at 
peace, which is referred to as ‘happiness’ (sukha). 


In fact, a detailed and thorough analysis reveals that there is another 
important state of mind existing between piti and sukha. Above, we looked 
only at the gratification of desire, which is an aspect of acquisition. But a 
closer analysis also requires a look at the actual nature of desire. 


Desire possesses the attributes of compulsion and disturbance. If it 
becomes intense it manifests as anxiety, stress, restlessness, and even 
turmoil. Despite the heightening of delight (piti), as one reaches the stage 
of fulfilment of desire, the anxiety, stress, and restlessness, which are 
attributes of desire and have an impact on the body and mind, ease and 
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subside. Agitation is reduced; one becomes even and calm. This state is 
referred to as ‘tranquillity’ (passaddhi). {1077} 


Tranquillity (passaddhi) is the direct antecedent to happiness (sukha). 
Therefore, when making a more detailed distinction, the scriptures 
describe the ordered progression as: piti — passaddhi — sukha. 


Desire based on craving is full of agitation, anxiety, and stress, because 
it rests on a foundation of delusion and is fed by the attachment to a 
sense of self. Desire based on wholesome enthusiasm, however, is nat- 
urally accompanied by wisdom, which prevents or corrects these mental 
afflictions. 


Note that besides a stilling of desire by way of gratification, there is 
also a stilling of desire by way of non-gratification, which is an opposite 
form of intentional action. 


One must be careful though. If one tries to still desire by obstruct- 
ing, resisting, suppressing, or controlling it, the repercussions are even 
more serious than when seeking gratification. The agitation and turmoil 
increases and one may vent one’s frustration or explode, causing extra 
suffering to oneself and endangering others. This then leads to retaliation 
and reprisals. This inner suppression is merely a form of coercion; it is not 
true peace. 


At the beginning of spiritual practice, the very awareness of training 
helps in part to deal with desire. Although, to some degree, one may be 
acting against one’s will and choosing a path of non-gratification, the 
benefits of training include a feeling of self-development and a joy in 
having tested one’s strength and resolve. 


There are additional tools for working with desire: 


First, to empower wholesome mental qualities. One ensures that 
wholesome desire (chanda), which longs for knowledge, is stronger than 
craving (tanha), which longs for indulgence. Such wholesome desire, for 
instance, prevents one from skipping work in order to go off drinking with 
one’s friends. 
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Second, negative qualities are replaced by positive qualities. For 
example, Paul covets John’s money and wants to steal it, but he considers 
how difficult it was for John to acquire this money. John has enough prob- 
lems; why create more for him? This thought gives rise to compassion, 
and the craving dries up and is stilled. 


In respect to wisdom, take for example a person who sees gold for sale 
at an extremely cheap price. His eyes widen and he desires this gold, but 
once he discovers that the gold is fake his desire vanishes instantly. This 
recognition, however, is only a basic or counterfeit form of wisdom; it 
deals only with immediate problems. 


Disciples endowed with genuine wisdom discern that gold, silver, jew- 
els, indeed all material wealth, does not make up the true purpose of life. 
Material wealth does not truly belong to anyone; it is unable to provide 
true happiness or distinction to one’s life; both the wealth itself and all 
living beings are subject to the laws of nature: of impermanence, dukkha, 
and nonself. To benefit from material things one must gain insight into 
their true nature, so that they do not create harm. When one has opened 
oneself up to true freedom and happiness, these things can be renounced 
without hesitation. Such wisdom prevents craving from gaining any 
footing and leads to true peace. 


Regardless of whether one stills desire by way of gratification or one 
abstains from gratifying unhealthy desires by empowering wholesome 
qualities and applying wisdom, the resulting stillness and peace (santi) 
itself constitutes happiness. Happiness is peace.'? {1078} 


D. DUAL PATHWAYS TO HAPPINESS 


Most people are endowed with a ‘starting capital’ of both craving and 
wholesome enthusiasm. Those leaders in society or those who act as 
mentors (kalyanamitta; ‘virtuous friends’) should understand this fact and 
help others to both promote wholesome desire and to regulate or subdue 
craving. At the very least, people should prevent the undercurrent of 


craving from becoming an overwhelming force. 


"In Pali this happiness is represented by the term santi-sukha (‘the happiness of 
peace’). 
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In regard to basic wholesome desire (chanda), most people wish for 
their environment to be well-ordered, tidy and clean. When they 
encounter a beautiful natural setting they rejoice. They want their sur- 
roundings to be in a state of completeness; they want people, animals, 
trees, and plants to be healthy and vibrant. In the same vein, people want 
their own bodies to be healthy, strong, and clean, and to exist in a state 
of completeness. (These are useful examples for distinguishing between 
chanda and tanha). 


At the same time most people wish to gratify their desires by way of 
contact with appealing and agreeable visual forms, fragrances, sounds, 
tastes, and tactile objects. These are collectively referred to as ‘material 
objects’ (amisa) or ‘sense objects’ (kama). Because these sense objects rely 
on a coarse form of contact and often involve strong stimulation, they can 
be very seductive. Developing a thorough understanding so as not to be 
led astray by these enticements requires repeated emphasis. 


Let us compare these two kinds of desire in more depth: 


As mentioned above, wholesome enthusiasm (chanda) begins with a 
pleasure and contentment in seeing things exist in a state of wellbeing 
and completeness. If the object or person in question is not yet in a state 
of completeness, or is in a state of only partial completeness, one wishes 
to act in order to fulfil this completeness. It is at this stage of wanting 
to act that one reaches the true essence of chanda, which is referred to as 
‘desire as the wish to act’ (kattukamyata-chanda). 


The unwholesome form of desire - craving, on the other hand, mani- 
fests as a lust for the five sense objects in order to achieve gratification by 
way of consuming things. Craving is the desire for consumption. This is a 
desire to obtain and to acquire solely for one’s own benefit. Here is where 
a crucial distinction between these two kinds of desire is evident. 


When craving arises, it is by definition accompanied by a presumed 
‘owner’, ‘desirer’, ‘claimant’, or ‘consumer’, i.e. by someone who acquires, 
seizes, and consumes, who wants to get things for the sake of this so-called 
‘owner’ or ‘consumer’. This is the birth of a sense of self. {1079} 
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Wholesome enthusiasm functions differently; it is accompanied by a 
delight and satisfaction in witnessing the goodness and completeness of 
an object. This delight arises without needing to do anything. If the 
object is not yet in a state of completeness there is a desire for it to reach 
this state. This desire for completeness generates another level of desire, 
which is the wish to act to bring about completeness. 


In the case that one does not know how to bring about such complete- 
ness, the natural causal process advocates how to respond. The desire 
for completeness and the inquiry into how to bring this about leads to a 
desire for knowledge, a yearning to understand. 


The above explanations indicate the breadth of meaning of the term 
chanda. First, there is a delight in the goodness, beauty, and completeness 
of an object or person. Second, there is a wish for this thing or person 
to remain healthy, complete, or happy. Third, in the case that this thing 
or person has not yet reached such a state of completion, there is a wish 
to act in order to help bring about this completion. And fourth, there 
is a desire to gain the necessary knowledge required to help bring about 
completion. 


The first distinction here is that wholesome enthusiasm wishes for 
something to exist in a natural state of fulfilment and completion. When 
one encounters something or someone in this state of completion one 
immediately experiences happiness and satisfaction, for instance when 
one delights in the beauty of nature. This differs from craving, which 
must wait for gratification until an object can be consumed. 


Another essential distinction is that throughout the process of whole- 
some enthusiasm there is desire without the birth of ‘one who desires’ 
or the birth of an agent who must act. This differs from the process 
of craving, which requires a sense of self: of a consumer, an owner, a 
controller, etc. If while engaging with something by way of wholesome 
enthusiasm a fixed sense of identity arises, this indicates that defilements 
associated with self-view have infiltrated the mind. A subtle defilement 
that tends to arise in this context is ‘conceit’ (māna; the wish for self- 
importance). 
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The essence of chanda is a desire to act. For this reason this term is 
defined as kattukamyata-chanda: desire as a wish to act. A frequent defin- 
ition of chanda is chandoti kattukamyata-chando: ‘chanda is the aspiration 
expressed as a desire to act (in order for something to reach a state of 
virtue or completion)’. This point needs to be reiterated because it is the 
starting point of human spiritual development. 


If we are endowed with wholesome enthusiasm, we will rejoice and feel 
at ease when we see that our house or monastery is clean and tidy. If 
it is dirty or messy, we will want to clean it. We will grab a broom and 
sweep the floor or the grounds. If we do not know how to sweep, we 
will want to learn and will study the best methods of sweeping. We will 
become experts at sweeping and experience joy while sweeping. This is 
an example of spiritual training and of how wholesome enthusiasm is the 
starting point of spiritual development. 


With craving, however, this process of training does not begin. When 
craving arises, one wishes to obtain something in order to consume it. 
With consumption, the process ends; one has no wish to improve oneself. 
{1080} 


E. WHOLESOME DESIRE IN RELATION TO OTHERS 


So far the discussion on desire has focused on people’s work and activities, 
as well as touching upon the relationship to one’s environment. For this 
discussion to be complete, however, one must also look at wholesome 
desire in relation to other human beings. 


As mentioned above, wholesome desire (chanda) is the wish for all 
things to exist in a state of goodness and completion. This desire extends 
also to all sentient beings. This well-wishing towards all beings, beginning 
with one’s human companions, is the desire for others to be well, to 
flourish, to be healthy and strong, and to experience joy and happiness. 


Interaction with other human beings is a vital part of people’s lives. 
Likewise, wholesome desire in relation to other humans beings, and 
indeed, to all beings, holds a special significance in people’s lives. 
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This well-wishing, or desire for goodness, in relation to other people 
and other living creatures, has exceptional attributes, distinct from the 
desire for inanimate things to reach a state of wellness and completion. 
For this reason, there are several terms used to represent chanda in this 
context, depending on specific circumstances. Instead of using the term 
chanda to designate wholesome desire vis-a-vis other human beings, the 
following four terms are used: 


1. Metta (‘lovingkindness’): under normal circumstances, if one has 
wholesome desire - a sense of well-wishing - towards other people, 
one wants them to have a bright complexion, be physically healthy 
and experience happiness. This is a basic, initial form of well- 
wishing. It is a desire focusing on another person or living creature; 
it is not tied up with personal concerns. {1096} 


2. Karuna (‘compassion’): if one encounters another person (or living 
creature) who is unhealthy, debilitated, anguished, or troubled, or 
who has fallen on bad times, one wishes for him or her to be free 
from such suffering, destitution, misery, or illness. 


3. Mudita (‘appreciative joy’): if another person prospers, a child 
grows up to blossom and thrive, someone is healthy, physically 
beautiful and attractive, someone reaches some form of true suc- 
cess, etc., one rejoices in his or her accomplishments. 


4. Upekkhà (‘equanimity’): In some circumstances, another person is 
able to take self-responsibility, or else it is suitable and appropriate 
for him or her to take such responsibility. In such cases, one should 
allow him or her to remain independent, without interference. For 
example, two parents may be watching their toddler learn how 
to walk. Wishing for the child to grow and succeed, they watch 
from a distance without intruding. They do not get caught up 
with worry and constantly cradle the child. The desire here for 
a state of wellness is a desire for people’s success, goodness, and 
rectitude. One wishes for them to abide in uprightness, correctness, 
and safety, for them to exist in truth and righteousness. To enable 
this, one refrains in these circumstances from interfering. 
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Wholesome desire (chanda) is the catalyst for these four mind states. In 
other words, wholesome desire expresses itself in four different contexts: 


1. A sense of well-wishing when people abide in a normal state of 
happiness (= metta). 


2. A sense of well-wishing when people fall on hard times; a wish 
for them to be released from suffering and to arrive at a state of 
wellbeing (= karuna). 


3. Asense of well-wishing when people reach success and accomplish- 
ment; a wish for them to achieve ever greater prosperity (= mudita). 


4. A sense of well-wishing when people have the opportunity to 
exercise self-responsibility; a wish for them to abide in integrity, 
uprightness, security, and righteousness (= upekkha). 


Most people only consider the first three kinds of well-wishing, but this 
is insufficient, because these three factors are still confined to the domain 
of 'feeling'. Although these feelings, sentiments, or emotions are exalted 
and highly cultivated, they are not yet complete. Only the fourth factor 
brings completion. 


In brief, if people only possess wholesome sentiments, no matter how 
elevated or sublime these may be, this is inadequate. These sentiments 
fulfil personal attributes, but they are not yet linked with truth - with 
Dhamma. Although these people are ‘good’, they may not yet be ‘correct’. 
To realize the truth, to reach true correctness, to dispel suffering, and to 
realize perfect happiness, one must also possess knowledge. 


Technically speaking, completing the cultivation of the mind (citta) 
is insufficient. Factors of the mind, or the heart, cannot by themselves 
bring about liberation. One must complete the cultivation of wisdom 
(pafifia), which is the decisive factor for liberation and mental perfection. 
The first three forms of well-wishing are confined to factors of the mind. 
The fourth factor involves wisdom, which prompts true application of the 
mind and leads to liberation. {1097} 
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In sum, although people may possess positive emotions, they need 
wisdom to regulate, refine, and elevate these emotions." The fourth 
factor of equanimity constitutes this link with wisdom. 


If people lack wisdom, they are unable to solve life's problems. Even 
if they are possessed with virtues and wholesome sentiments, they may 
apply these incorrectly and perform unskilful actions. 


Say a thief steals $2,000. From one perspective, he has reached success; 
he has obtained money and experiences some happiness. How should one 
respond to this? In accord with the factor of appreciative joy, one rejoices 
in his happiness. Yet this is incorrect. Here, one runs counter to true 
Dhamma practice by getting stuck on the level of emotions. Although the 
emotions are positive, they may lead to trouble. People may then condone 
stealing, causing all sorts of problems for society. 


Here is where wisdom brings about an integration and balance of the 
mind. The wish here, referred to as equanimity (upekkha), is for other 
people to possess rectitude and correctness. 


Equanimity as an expression of wholesome desire (chanda) is the wish 
for others to be well and complete. In order to reach completion, people 
must align themselves with Dhamma, with righteousness. One abides in 
a state of equanimity in order to allow correctness and righteousness to 
proceed according to the laws of nature. 


The first three factors, of kindness, compassion, and appreciative joy, 
protect the individual; the fourth factor of equanimity also safeguards the 
truth. If someone else commits a breach of truth, then one should uphold 
and protect the truth, uphold justice and probity. 


Fulfilment is reached with equanimity, which is an emotion connec- 
ted to wisdom. Equanimity acts to balance these four 'divine abidings' 
(brahmavihàra). According to the Buddhist teachings, these four factors 


"Tt was mentioned earlier how chanda can be translated as ‘desire’, but in relation 
to Dhamma it is valid to use the term 'love'. Chanda is love of truth, love of the 
good. In regard to lovingkindness (metta) and compassion (karuna), chanda is 
the love of fellow living beings. Love of Dhamma, love of truth, love of justice, 
and love of righteousness then invokes wisdom, and one reaches the stage of 
equanimity (upekkha). 
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are indeed divine forces, that is, they represent Brahma (the highest 
divinity) and protect the world. 


11.3 WISE ENJOYMENT OF SENSE PLEASURE 


A. DIVERSE GRADES OF HAPPINESS 


The Buddha stated that he had realized a sublime happiness independent 
of sensuality (kama), and for this reason he could assert that he would 
not circle back to seek out sense pleasure again. Had he not experienced 
this sublime happiness, he would not have been able to make such an 
assertion. 


The Buddha then went on to say that even though a noble disciple may 
clearly discern with right wisdom that sense pleasure has little sweetness 
and much suffering - much affliction and danger - if he has not yet 
experienced the sublime bliss and happiness independent of sensuality, 
then he cannot yet say with confidence that he will not revert back in 
search of sense pleasure.” 


Similarly, he warned the monks in particular that if someone who has 
gone forth has not yet savoured the sublime bliss and happiness independ- 
ent of sensual pleasures, it is still possible for various defilements, like 
covetousness, ill-will, restlessness, laziness, and boredom, to overwhelm 
the mind.? Such a person will not delight in the holy life or will not be 
able to endure living the holy life. 


Apart from demonstrating the importance Buddhism gives to happi- 
ness, these references also reveal how noble disciples do not abandon 
sense desire because sensuality is void of pleasure or because Buddhism 
teaches to abstain from pleasure. Buddhism acknowledges pleasure and 
happiness as it truly exists; it encourages people to practise in order to 


?M I. 91-92, 
BM. I 463-4. 
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achieve happiness and it recognizes that sensuality comprises one form 
of happiness.'* 


Noble disciples abandon sense desire because they see that despite the 
inherent pleasures of sensuality it is still mixed up with a great deal of 
suffering. And importantly, there is a more profound form of happiness, 
exceeding that of sense pleasure, exceeding the pleasures derived from 
consuming the various delightful objects in the world. Noble disciples 
abandon sense desire because they have savoured this more refined form 
of happiness. 


There are thus different levels of happiness; here we can examine how 
Buddhism classifies them. 


The Duka Nipata of the Anguttara Nikaya separates happiness into 
various kinds and degrees, providing a long list of pairs, including: the 
happiness of householders and the happiness of renunciants, the happi- 
ness of sensuality and the happiness of renunciation, mundane happiness 
and transcendent happiness, and the happiness of noble beings and the 
happiness of ordinary beings. 


A clear and detailed classification of the various levels of happiness is 
the teaching on the ten levels of happiness which is found in many places 
in the Tipitaka:! 


1. Sense pleasure (kama): joy and happiness dependent on the five 
cords of sensuality (kama-guna)." 


2. Happiness ofthe first jhana (pathamajhana-sukha): happiness of the 
first jhana, which is removed from sensuality and unwholesome 


“Trans.: note that the Pali word sukha can be translated as both ‘happiness’ and 
‘pleasure’, according to the context. 


For more on these pairs, see Appendix 1. 
I6Cf.: M. I. 398; S. IV. 225. 


"Note that the word kama is not restricted to the narrow, commonly understood 
definition of sexual desire. Objects of sensuality (kama-guna) refer to all beautiful 
sights, melodious sounds, fragrant odours, delicious tastes, and delightful 
tangible objects (e.g. a soft, silky bed), without exception. They include all 
things providing material pleasure (amisa-sukha). Therefore, even renunciants 
may be caught up in enjoying objects of sensual pleasure. 


10. 
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states, and is comprised of initial and sustained thought (vitakka 
and vicára), bliss (piti), happiness (sukha), and one-pointedness 
(ekaggata). 


. Happiness of the second jhana (dutiyajhana-sukha): happiness of the 


second jhana, which is comprised of bliss (piti), happiness (sukha), 
and one-pointedness (ekaggata). {1025} 


. Happiness of the third jhana (tatiyajhdna-sukha): happiness of the 


third jhana, which is comprised of happiness (sukha) and one- 
pointedness (ekaggata). 


. Happiness of the fourth jhana (catutthajhana-sukha): happiness of 


the fourth jhana, which is comprised of equanimity (upekkha) and 
one-pointedness (ekaggata). 


. Happiness of the attainment of the sphere of unbounded space 


(akasanaficayatanasamapatti-sukha); in this concentrative attain- 
ment one transcends the perception of form (rüpa-safifia) and the 
perception of repulsion (patigha-safifia), and one pays no attention 
to the perception of diversity (nanatta-safifa); one directs attention 


solely on the infinity of space. 


. Happiness of the attainment of the sphere of unbounded con- 


sciousness (vififianaficayatanasamapatti-sukha); in this concentrat- 
ive attainment one meditates on the infinity of consciousness as 
one's object of attention. 


. Happiness of the attainment of the sphere of nothingness 


(akificafifiayatanasamapatti-sukha); in this concentrative attainment 
one meditates on the state of nothingness as one's object of 
attention. 


. Happiness of the attainment of the sphere of neither-perception- 


nor-nonperception (nevasafifiandsafifiayatanasamapatti-sukha). 


Happiness associated with the attainment of the cessation of per- 
ception and feeling (safifiavedayitanirodhasamapatti-sukha). 
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It is possible to abbreviate these ten kinds of happiness into three 


levels:!? 


1. Happiness associated with sensuality (kama-sukha). 


2. Happiness associated with jhana (jhana-sukha), or happiness asso- 
ciated with the eight concentrative attainments (atthasamapatti- 
sukha), which can be further divided into two sub-categories: 


A. Happiness associated with the four fine-material jhanas. 


B. Happiness associated with the four formless jhanas. 


3. Happiness associated with the attainment of cessation (nirodha- 
samapatti). 


All of these aforementioned kinds of happiness are acknowledged as 
constituting happiness, but they are seen as representing gradually more 
refined and superior forms of happiness. The initial kinds of happiness 
still contain harmful aspects and are tied up with suffering. The higher 
forms of happiness are more refined and pure. 


The scriptures teach to recognize these kinds of happiness as they 
truly are, both their pleasurable aspects and those aspects tied up with 
suffering, both their advantages (assáda; positive aspect) and disadvant- 
ages (adinava; negative aspect), both their merits and dangers. Moreover, 
they reveal the way out, the escape (nissarana), or the freedom from 
all conditioned states of happiness which is independent of both the 
advantages and disadvantages. 


When one sees the dangers of coarser forms of happiness, one becomes 
disenchanted by them and aspires towards more refined happiness. And 
when one has witnessed for oneself refined forms of happiness, one 
abandons the coarser forms and seeks ever more sublime happiness. At 
the very least one will not be overly engrossed in coarse pleasures. 


Whenever people are liberated in a decisive way and the bonds of 
mental defilement have been utterly severed, they will never return to 


?For another classification of stages of happiness, see: Appendix 2. 
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seek out coarser forms of happiness.’ They will experience only the 
refined happiness corresponding to a liberated mind. Experiencing these 
gradually more refined forms of happiness is one attribute of making 
progress in Dhamma practice. {1026} 


B. SENSE PLEASURE AND SUPERIOR FORMS OF HAPPINESS 


Following are some teachings that help to clarify the aforementioned 
subject material: 


Monks, there are these five cords of sense pleasure (kama-guna): 
forms cognizable by the eye ... sounds cognizable by the ear ... 
odours cognizable by the nose ... tastes cognizable by the tongue 
.. tangibles cognizable by the body that are desirable, alluring, 
likeable and agreeable, attractive and provocative of lust. These 
are the five cords of sense pleasure. Now the happiness and joy 
that arises dependent on these five cords of sense pleasure is the 
gratification (assáda) in the case of sense pleasures... 


M. I. 85. 


The happiness and joy ... is called sensual pleasure (kama-sukha). 


M. II. 42-3; S. IV. 225; A. IV. 415-16; Nd. II. 66-7. 


The term ‘kama’ refers to two things: alluring material objects 
(vatthu-kama; desirable objects), and desire as mental impurity 
(kilesa-kama; mental defilement that breeds desire). 


What are alluring material objects? Pleasing visual forms, sounds, 
smells, tastes, and tangibles; rugs, blankets, female and male ser- 
vants, goats, sheep, chickens, pigs, elephants, cows, horses, don- 
keys, rice paddies, land, silver, gold, houses, villages, royal towns, 


There are many examples of people who have obtained the happiness of jhana 
returning to seek out sensual pleasures, and likewise there are many householders 
who have obtained the happiness of jhana and who thus enjoy both kinds of 
happiness. Whatever the case may be, both of these kinds of individuals are better 
prepared than others to relinquish sense pleasures and progress in Dhamma 
practice. 
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states, countries, armies, and royal treasuries - whatever material 
objects are the basis for attachment are called alluring material 
objects. Furthermore, all objects of desire existing in the past, 
present, and future; existing internally, externally, or both intern- 
ally and externally; those that are base, middling, and superior; 
those belonging to beings in unhappy states of existence, belonging 
to human beings, and belonging to the celestial realms; those that 
are immediately at hand (paccupatthita), those that are self-created 
(nimmita), and those that are created by others (paranimmita); 
those owned and those not owned; those coveted and those not 
coveted; those that belong entirely to the sense sphere (kamava- 
cara), those that belong entirely to the fine-material sphere (rüpa- 
vacara), and those that belong entirely to the formless sphere 
(arüpávacara) - which are the basis for craving, the objects of 
craving; they are called objects of desire on account of being a basis 
for desire, on account of being a basis for infatuation. All of these 
are called alluring material objects. 


And what is desire as mental impurity? Delight is desire, lust is 
desire, lustful attachment is desire; purpose (sankappa) is desire 
... lustful preoccupation is desire; sensual desire (kama-chanda), 
sensual lust (kama-raga), sensual delight (kama-nandi), sensual 
craving (kama-tanha), sensual attachment (kama-sineha), passion 
for sensual pleasure, infatuation for sensual pleasure, obsession 
with sensual pleasure, sense desire engulfing the mind, sense desire 
binding the mind, grasping to sensual pleasure, the hindrance of 
sensual desire, sense desire in the phrase: 'Look here, sense desire, 
I see your origin - you arise from intention. I will no longer be 
preoccupied with you; by doing this you will remain no longer' - 
all these are called desire as mental impurity. 


Nd. I. 1-2, 28. 


Monks, the conception of an embryo in a womb takes place through 
the union of three things. When there is the union of the mother 
and father, and it is the mother's season, and the being to be reborn 
is present, through the union of these three things the conception 
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of an embryo in a womb takes place. The mother then carries the 
embryo in her womb for nine or ten months with great risk to her 
life, as a heavy burden. Then, at the end of nine or ten months, the 
mother gives birth with great risk to her life, as a heavy burden. 
She then nourishes the newborn child with her own blood; for the 
mother's breast-milk is called ‘blood’ in the noble ones’ tradition.”° 
{1027} 


M. I. 265-6. 


‘A young infant child, lying on his back, plays [even] with his own 
urine and faeces. What do you think, isn't that completely amusing 
for that infant child? 


"Yes, venerable sir.' 


'Sometime later, when that child grows up and his faculties mature, 
he plays the games that are typical for children - games with toy 
ploughs, stick games, somersaults, games with pinwheels, game 
with measures made of sand, games with toy chariots, games with 
toy bows. What do you think, isn't this amusement superior and 
more refined than the former kind?' 


"Yes, venerable sir.' 


‘At a still later time, as that boy continues to grow up and his 
faculties mature still further, he enjoys himself furnished and 
endowed with the five objects of sensual pleasure: with forms ... 
sounds... odours ... tastes ... tangibles that are are desirable, alluring, 
likeable and appealing, attractive and provocative of lust. What do 
you think, isn’t this amusement superior and more refined than the 
former kind?’ 


"Yes, venerable sir,” 


A. V. 203. 


2A being to be reborn = gandhabba (the commentaries give a strange explanation 
for this term: MA. II. 310). 


? Similar in part to M. I. 266. 
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Among householders the most exalted person is a universal emperor 
(cakkavatti; ‘wheel-turning monarch’), who wields supreme power and is 
replete with material wealth. According to Buddhism such a person is also 
endowed with superior virtue. A universal emperor is thus considered to 
have the greatest amount of happiness, greater than that generally exper- 
ienced by other human beings. The Buddha referred to the happiness 
of a universal monarch in order to describe the most complete form of 
(ordinary) human happiness, and to compare it with various other levels 
and degrees of happiness, revealing their relative subtlety and profundity. 


According to the ideal depiction, a universal emperor possesses seven 
treasures (ratana) and four kinds of success (iddhi). The seven treasures 
are as follows: 


1. A precious wheel, signifying righteous and legitimate sovereignty. 
It enables the emperor to extend his empire of peace across the 
entire continent, reaching the oceans in all four directions, by 
using righteous methods and sustained by the delight of those who 
accept his rule. 


2. A precious elephant, which is able to transport the emperor across 
the entire continent quickly in order to inspect the royal domain. 


3. A precious horse, which is likewise able to transport the emperor 
across the entire continent quickly in order to inspect the royal 


domain. 


4. A precious and powerful gem, which radiates light across great 
distances, enabling the emperor to move his troops at night or to 
have citizens of the land work at night as if it were daytime. 


5. A precious queen, who besides having a beautiful body and com- 
plexion surpassing that of all other women also possesses a marvel- 
lous touch, described as 'gentle and soft as cotton or down'. When 
cold, her body warms; when hot, her body cools. Her fragrance is as 
sweet as sandalwood; her breath like the scent of a lotus. Moreover, 
she speaks pleasing words and knows how to minister to all the 
wishes of the emperor. 
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6. A precious treasurer, who possesses the divine eye; he is able to spot 
sources of wealth in all places and is able to find as much gold and 
silver as the emperor desires. 


7. A precious advisor, who possesses exceptional talent at rulership. 
Apart from offering correct counsel on official matters, he is able 
to direct all sorts of work projects and issue royal decrees in place 
of the emperor. {1028} 


The emperor’s four kinds of success are as follows: 


1. his outward appearance is more handsome and majestic than that 
of all other men; 


2. his lifespan is longer than that of all other people; 
3. he is healthy and strong, with few illnesses; 


4. his subjects are loyal to him; they love him like children love their 
parents, and he loves them as a father loves his children. When 
he travels outside of the palace the people receive him and wish to 
spend as much time as possible with him; he too wishes to spend 
time with them. 


The happiness and pleasure of such an emperor is superior to that of 
other people, including the young man referred to in the previous quota- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Buddha said that however great is the happiness of 
a universal emperor, it is paltry - even inconsequential - when compared 
to the happiness of the celestial realms. It is similar to comparing a small 
stone the size of one’s palm to the towering Himalayas.” 


Although divine happiness (dibba-sukha) is an elevated form of sensual 
pleasure, greatly exceeding the sense pleasure of human beings, there 
exists a happiness more sublime than this. Such a latter form of sublime 
happiness is independent of sensuality and of external objects of grati- 
fication. Those who have experienced it feel no envy or desire when they 


*°M. TII. 172-7. For more on the glory of a universal monarch, see: Mahasudassana 
Sutta, D. II. 169-99; Mandhaturaja Jataka, JA. [4/47]. 
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see someone else who is enjoying abundant sense pleasure. This is similar 
to celestial beings, who feel no envy or delight in the inferior happiness 
of human beings. Moreover, these individuals have no yearning even 
for divine happiness, because they have experienced a superior form of 
happiness. 


In this context, the Buddha recounted his own experiences:”* 


‘So too, Magandiya, formerly when I lived the home life, I enjoyed 
myself, provided and endowed with the five cords of sensual pleas- 
ure: with forms ... sounds ... fragrances ... tastes ... tangibles that 
are are desirable, alluring, likeable and appeal-ing, attractive and 
provocative of lust. I had three palaces, one for the rainy season, 
one for the winter, and one for the summer. I lived in the rains’ 
palace for the four months of the rainy season, enjoying myself with 
musicians who were all female, and I did not have to step out of the 
palace for four months. 


‘On a later occasion, having understood as they actually are the 
origin, the transience, the gratification, the danger, and the escape 
in the case of sensual pleasures, I abandoned craving for sensual 
pleasures, I dispelled the fever for sensual pleasures, and I abide 
without thirst, with a mind inwardly at peace. 


‘I see other beings who are not free from lust for sensual pleasures 
being devoured by craving for sensual pleasures, burning with 
fever for sensual pleasures, indulging in sensual pleasures, and I 
do not envy them nor do I delight therein. Why is that? Because I 
delight in the happiness apart from sensual pleasures, apart from 
unwholesome states. Therefore I do not envy what is inferior, nor 
do I delight therein. {1029} 


‘Suppose, Magandiya, a householder or a householder’s son was 
rich, with great wealth and property, and being provided and 
endowed with the five cords of sensual pleasure, he might enjoy 


Here, the terms kama, kama-guna, and kama-sukha need to be understood in their 
broad definitions according to the Pali language. 
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himself.... Having conducted himself well ... he might reappear in a 
happy destination, in the heavenly world in the retinue of the gods 
of the Thirty-Three; and there, surrounded by a group of nymphs in 
the Nandana Grove, he would enjoy himself, provided and endowed 
with the five cords of divine sensual pleasure. Suppose he saw 
a householder or a householder’s son enjoying himself, provided 
and endowed with the five cords of sensual pleasure. What do 
you think? Would that young god ... envy the householder or the 
householder’s son for the five cords of sensual pleasure, delight in 
the five cords of human sensual pleasure, or be nostalgic for human 
sensual pleasures?’ 


‘No, Master Gotama. Why not? Because heavenly sensual pleasures 
are more excellent and sublime than human sensual pleasures.’ 


‘So too, Magandiya.... I do not envy them nor do I delight therein 
.. because I delight in the happiness apart from sensual pleas- 
ures, apart from unwholesome states, which surpasses divine bliss. 
Therefore I do not envy an inferior happiness, nor do I delight 
therein.’ 


M. I. 505-506. 


C. DANGERS AND DRAWBACKS OF SENSE PLEASURE 


What is kama? As indicated in the quotation above, the term kama has 
two definitions. First, in can mean ‘desire’, ‘affection’, ‘lust’, or ‘yearning’. 
Second, it can mean ‘object of desire’, ‘object of affection’, ‘object of lust’, 
‘object of yearning’, ‘object of gratification’, ‘something that stimulates 
pleasure’, ‘something that provides comfort’. This second definition 
refers to any person, living being, material wealth, personal belonging, 
etc., which people possess or hold on to in order to derive pleasure. In 
sum, these objects are classified as the five ‘strands of sensuality’ (kama- 
guna): sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangibles that are desirable, that 
provide sense pleasure (kama-sukha). Sense pleasure is dependent on the 
five senses and dependent on material things; it can also be referred to as 
'carnal pleasure' or as *material happiness' (samisa-sukha or amisa-sukha). 
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There are many kinds and degrees of sense pleasure, including exalted 
and divine kinds of pleasure, all of which are recognized as forms of 
happiness. Here, we shall focus on the flaws of sense pleasure and the 
advantages of supreme happiness. We may ask why those people who 
have experienced more refined happiness claim that it is superior to sense 
pleasure and even relinquish sense pleasure altogether. 


The dangers and drawbacks of kama (here, both definitions of this term 
are combined, i.e. desire and objects of desire) can be looked at from 
three angles: in relation to an individual, in relation to kama itself, and 
in relation to the social behaviour of people indulging in sensuality. 


In terms of the individual, one can witness how people, through an 
improper relationship to sense objects, generate suffering within them- 
selves. By behaving incorrectly in relation to the world around them, they 
make things into objects of desire and cause themselves misery. 


In terms of kama itself, one can discern the flaws of those things sought 
after by people, and one can discern the flaws inherent in the enjoyment 
and gratification derived from these things. 


In terms of people's behaviour, one can see how those people who seek 
out and indulge in sense pleasure act in relation to society. 


Note that although these three aspects can be distinguished, they are 
in fact interconnected. 


1. The individual 


Here the focus is on the process of creating suffering in line with Depend- 
ent Origination (paticcasamuppada). This begins with cognition of various 
sense objects, followed by an erroneous mental attitude towards these 
things. A person continually allows the stream of events to follow the 
path of ignorance and craving until this process becomes habitual. One 
can call this a habitual predilection for suffering or a propensity for 
causing problems. The Buddha mentioned this process in his description 
of human development, beginning with conception in the womb until a 
person grows up as an adult. A part ofthis development was quoted above; 
here, we continue this description: (1030) 
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When that child grows up and his faculties mature still further, he 
enjoys himself provided and endowed with the five cords of sensual 
pleasure... On seeing a form with the eye, he lusts after it if it is 
pleasing; he dislikes it if it is displeasing... On hearing a sound 
.. on smelling an odour ... on tasting a flavour ... on touching a 
tangible object ... on cognizing a mind object, he lusts after it if it 
is pleasing; he dislikes it if it is displeasing. He abides with mind- 
fulness of body unestablished, with a limited mind, and he does not 
understand as it actually is the deliverance of mind and deliverance 
by wisdom wherein those evil unwholesome states already arisen 
cease without remainder. 


Engaged as he is in pleasure and aversion, whatever feeling he feels 
- whether pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant - he 
is engrossed in that feeling, devoted to it, and preoccupied by it. As 
he does so, delight (nandi; craving) arises in him. Now delight in 
feelings [transforms into] clinging. With this clinging as condition, 
there is becoming; with becoming as condition, birth; with birth as 
condition, aging and death; sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair all come to be. Such is the origin of this whole mass of 
suffering.” 


M. I. 266. 


2. Kama itself 


Here one focuses on the flaws of sense desire and on the objects of sense 
desire. The Buddha frequently used the following analogies to demon- 
strate how kama provides relatively little satisfaction; instead it creates 
much affliction and danger: 


?Note the Buddha’s words: ‘The pretty things in the world are not sense desire 
(kama); rather, a person’s lustful intent is sense desire. The pretty things in the 
world exist just as they are [according to their nature]; therefore the wise remove 
[only] the craving (tanha-chanda) for them.’ (Le. the wise do not eliminate the 
pretty things in the world); A. III. 411. 
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Sense desire is similar to an exhausted and starving dog who is 
thrown a bone covered with blood. It will gnaw on the bone until 
itis tired and weak, without real satisfaction or fulfilment. 


Sense desire is similar to a vulture or hawk with a piece of meat 
in its mouth; other raptors will swoop down as a mob and snatch 
the meat away. People have no absolute ownership over mater- 
ial things; others can snatch them away. Many different people 
desire the same object, giving rise to rivalry, conflict, oppression, 
and even killing. If one does not know how to relate responsibly 
towards sense objects one will experience distress and torment. 


Sense desire is similar to a person holding a flaming grass torch and 
walking upwind. Before long he will have to throw the torch down 
or else his hands, arms and body will be burned, leading to severe 
injuries or even death. 


Sense desire is similar to a blazing pit of coals. Someone who 
cherishes his life knows that if he falls in he will die or be severely 
injured. He does not want to fall in, but a strong man grabs him by 
the arms and gradually drags him towards the pit. 


Sense objects are similar to a radiant and beautiful dream. Before 
long the images fade and disappear; upon waking one sees nothing 
and is left with a feeling of anguish. 


Sense objects are similar to borrowed possessions, which a person 
shows off in order to appear fancy and smart. Other people will 
admire them, but one will only be able to possess them temporarily 
and with a sense of doubt; one has no true ownership over them. 
Whenever the true owner (i.e. nature) asks for them back, one must 
return them; there is no compromise. All that a person is left with 
is his or her body-and-mind, which is constantly subject to rising 
and passing away. {1031} 


Sense objects are similar to a tree at the edge of the forest bearing 
abundant fruit; those people who pass by and desire the fruit will 
use whatever means at their disposal to acquire it. Those who are 
able will climb the tree to gather the fruit, while those who cannot 
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will use other means; if they are foolish or evil-minded, they will 
cut the entire tree down. If those people up in the tree do not get 
down in time, the tree will fall on them, leading to injury or even 
death.” 


* Sense objects are similar to a chopping block. Meddling with them 
is tantamount to risking losing one’s life by being chopped or 
slashed. 


* Sense objects are similar to a spear or lance; they tend to stab and 


pierce, wounding one and causing injury. 


* Sense objects are similar to the head of a snake; if one is exposed 
to it, one must always live in distrust; one is unable to truly feel 
secure or be at ease. The snake can strike at any time, placing one 
in a constant state of danger.”° 


The disadvantages or flaws of kama can be summarized as follows: 
objects of sense pleasure are only able to provide a desirable sweetness, 
delectability, and enjoyment for the short duration that one is experien- 
cing them, but these objects, when they are related to incorrectly, end up 
inflicting acute pain and distress for along time. Moreover, the fading and 
passing away of the enjoyment may cause sadness and torment, leading 
to longstanding grief. 


3 Another way of interpreting this analogy is as follows: sense objects are like the 
fruit of a tree, the trunk of which is being cut by impermanence and instability. 
Decay and death, for instance, are constantly eating away at the trunk, wearing 
it away and leading to its eventual collapse. A person indulging in sense desire is 
constantly threatened by fear and apprehension resulting from this instability 
and uncertainty. The more a person is obsessed with sensuality and is unable to 
renounce it, the greater the risk there is of being severely injured by the falling 
tree. 


"There is a description of the first seven of these analogies at: M. I. 364-7; other 
references simply give a list of the ten analogies, e.g.: Vin. II. 25-6; Vin. IV. 134; 
M. I. 130; A. III. 96-7. Brief explanations of these analogies are provided at: Nd. I. 
6-7, 19; Nd. II. 67; VinA. IV. 869; AA. III. 269; NdA. I. 32; VinT.: Sappanakavaggo, 
Aritthasikkhapadavannana; some aspects of these analogies are described at: 
S. IV. 189. 
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3. Social behaviour 


Here, an examination of the disadvantages of sense desire begins with 
the suffering, hardship, and adversity inherent in earning a livelihood 
and seeking material objects to use and consume. Everyone must endure 
the hardships of climate and of physical and mental fatigue in earning a 
living. Some people are so impoverished that they lose their lives in the 
search for material things; other people make great effort in their work, 
struggling with obstacles and exhaustion, but are unsuccessful; they make 
no money or they go bankrupt, resulting in grief and anguish. Even when 
one obtains such things, there is suffering in trying to protect them. Some 
people experience such misfortunes as having their possessions stolen by 
thieves or incinerated by fire, causing them additional distress. 


When ignorant people obtain material possessions they get enslaved 
by them. Proud of their possessions - which are ultimately illusory 
and have no inherent lasting existence - they look down on others, 
thus increasing the woes of society. Some people are jealous of other 
people's possessions, leading to disputes, competition, and various forms 
of oppression. 


This interpersonal conflict is illustrated in this passage from the Pali 
Canon: ‘Kings dispute with kings, nobles dispute with nobles, brahmins 
dispute with brahmins, merchants dispute with merchants, mothers dis- 
pute with their children, children dispute with their mothers, fathers 
dispute with their children, children dispute with their fathers, brothers 
dispute with their brothers, sisters dispute with their brothers, brothers 
dispute with their sisters, friends dispute with friends.' This conflict can 
spill out into physical fighting and even murder. 


Spurred on by various personal interests and fuelled by sense desire, 
people take up arms and engage in war: shooting, stabbing, and bombing 
one another. (1032] Likewise, they engage in various forms of immoral 
behaviour, like theft, burglary, adultery, and rape. When they are caught 
they receive various kinds of punishments. And when they die they must 
experience further torment in planes of misery, bad destinations, lower 
worlds, and hell. All of these actions and results are due to sense desire.? 


V Cf.: M. I. 85-6. 
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Those who discern the aforementioned disadvantages and dangers 
of sense desire (kama), and who have experienced a superior kind of 
happiness, to the point of no longer hankering after objects of sensual 
enjoyment, also see into the true nature of sense pleasure (kama-sukha). 
The Buddha explained this matter by using another analogy, as follows: 


Imagine a person with leprosy, whose body is deeply infected by the 
disease and covered with lesions. He uses his fingernails to scratch at 
the scabs and for relief he burns his flesh over a charcoal pit. At a later 
time a doctor cures him of this illness, enabling him to live at ease and 
to move about as he wishes. He sees other people suffering from leprosy 
who scratch their wounds, cauterize their flesh, and take medicine for 
their illness, but he feels no delight or gladness in respect to these people. 
This is similar to those who formerly indulged in objects of sense pleasure. 
When they later abandon craving for sense pleasure and experience an 
internal peace and happiness that is independent of sensuality and super- 
ior even to divine pleasures, they feel no delight or hankering when they 
see others indulging in sense pleasures. 


If a strong person were to grab someone who has recovered from 
leprosy and drag him towards a fire pit, he would struggle to escape, 
because of the heat of the fire. The contact with the fire is now considered 
painful, whereas formerly, when he had leprosy, he would seek out the 
same hot fire voluntarily to grill his flesh, and he considered the contact 
pleasurable. This is because a person afflicted with leprosy has damaged 
faculties, leading to inverted or perverse perceptions (safifia-viparita) in 
the face of fire, experiencing pain as pleasure. So too it is with sensuality. 


In truth, all forms of sensuality entail painful contact and are marked 
by burning and agitation. People are ordinarily infected by craving for 
sensuality, however, and possess damaged and faulty faculties, giving rise 
to warped perceptions about sensuality, experiencing the actual pain as 
pleasure.”® 


The more a leper scratches and burns his lesions, the dirtier and more 


putrid they become. His happiness and delight stems from scratching 


?'It is worthy to consider the degree and frequency of pleasure and pain resulting 
from contact by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. 
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his wounds, or exists at the point of the wound that is being scratched. 
As long as he is not cured from this itch, he will be unable to know a 
superior kind of happiness. He will be caught up in scratching - how can 
one introduce him to a happiness that does not involve scratching the 
itch? But when he is cured of this illness and is healthy, he will be able to 
know a superior form of happiness, and from then on he will not desire 
the pleasure derived by scratching an itch. 


The same is true in respect to sense pleasure. When those people 
marred by craving for sensuality experience sense pleasure, their craving 
intensifies. Moreover, their happiness and delight is derived from and 
limited to the five objects of sense pleasure. If they are still not cured 
from the infection and inflammation of craving for sensuality, it will not 
be possible for them to know a superior, more refined kind of happiness. 
In this agitated state, how can one get them to experience an internal 
happiness independent of external sense objects? {1033} 


But when craving for sensuality no longer gnaws away at them, and 
they are freed from the provocations of sense desire, they will be able to 
experience a sublime, internal happiness. This is referred to as a freedom 
from disease, an absence of mental disturbance, or perfect mental health, 
which is one of the definitions for Nibbana.? 


In the Sakka Sutta the Buddha converses with a group of Sakyan 
householders.? After being questioned, the Sakyans acknowledge that 
someone who makes his living righteously and abstains from anything 
unwholesome, and who as a result earns half a coin, a single coin, two 
coins - all the way up to five hundred coins - per day, is worthy to be 
called an enterprising person. 


Yet even if such an enterprising person were to save up his earnings 
for one hundred years, amassing a large quantity of wealth, this wealth 


"This is a summary and explanation of a section contained in the Magandiya Sutta: 
M. I. 506-509. In this sutta the focus on different forms of happiness begins with 
sense pleasure and moves directly to the state of Nibbana; there is no explicit 
mention of the happiness of jhana (jhdna-sukha). The state of jhana, however, is 
described as Nibbana ‘indirectly’ or ‘in some respects’ (pariydya), i.e. it has some 
similar characteristics. For more on this subject see chapter 6 on Nibbana. 


3A, V, 83-4. 
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would not be able to provide him with pure, uninterrupted happiness for 
a single day or even a half a day. This is because objects of sense pleasure 
are impermanent, insubstantial, without any lasting reality, subject to 
disappearance and decay. This differs from those who practise according 
to the Buddha’s teachings and who attain the fruit enabling them to abide 
in pure, unadulterated happiness for long periods of time. 


D. HAPPINESS FROM SCRATCHING AN ITCH AND HAPPINESS FROM THE 
ITcH BEING CURED 


To help review the Buddhist perspective on happiness, let us examine 
once more the passages in the Magandiya Sutta. This teaching outlines 
the development of happiness, beginning with the pleasures experienced 
by infants up to the supreme happiness of Nibbana. In this sutta the 
Buddha describes the pursuit and experience of various kinds of happi- 
ness in people’s lives: 


To begin with, a newly-born infant, lying in its cradle, may giggle and 
find delight by smearing its own urine and excrement. 


A few years later, this child no longer finds pleasure in such activity. 
Rather, he or she likes to play in a sandbox or in the dirt, and enjoys play- 
ing with toys, like dolls or miniature cars, trains, or airplanes. Children 
find tremendous delight in toys, cherishing and clinging to them. Some 
children have a favourite blanket, and no matter how ragged or soiled it 
is, they cherish it intensely. If someone acts to take it away from them, 
they will scream as if their life depended on it. {1100} 


Children then develop into young adults at which time these toys 
are no longer considered amusing; they provide them with no pleasure 
or satisfaction. Instead, people derive another level of pleasure from 
enjoyment by way of sense contact, by way of sights, sounds, smells, 
tastes, and tangible objects. 


From here happiness can be developed further. Yet if people fail to 
develop higher forms of happiness and stop at the level of sense pleasure, 
before long they will experience an inevitable despair, or at the very least 
they will no longer be able to enjoy these pleasures, and will encounter 
great suffering and affliction. 
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Those people who develop higher forms of happiness experience a 
refined joy independent of pleasurable sense objects. They reach a free, 
unconstrained happiness and become truly liberated. 


When these liberated individuals observe others who indulge in sense 
pleasure, they no longer consider this enjoyment of sense pleasure as a 
form of satisfaction. Their attitude towards sense pleasure has changed, 
similar to how an adult looks at children delighting in their toys. Although 
they understand this delight, they look upon it with humour or sympathy. 


As mentioned earlier, the Buddha used the metaphor of a leper to 
describe this development of happiness. Lepers feel extreme itchiness 
due to the disease. As a result they scratch at their lesions, yet this 
scratching only intensifies the itch. The more they scratch the more they 
itch; the more they itch the more they scratch. Moreover, they derive a 
sense of pleasure from scratching. Because of the discomfort they also 
seek relief by burning their lesions by a fire. They find happiness and 
satisfaction by burning themselves, which ordinary people would find 
intolerable. 


The Buddha once asked a brahmin what would happen if a leper met 
a doctor with an effective medicine, resulting in the cure of this illness. 
Would this person cured of leprosy still seek happiness from scratching 
or desire to burn himself with a flame? The brahmin answered that just 
the opposite would occur. If someone were to grab this man and pull him 
towards a flame, he would struggle desperately to escape. The Buddha 
pointed out how the development of happiness is similar. Someone 
who has experienced a happiness superior to sense pleasure no longer 
considers the enjoyment of sense objects as a source of satisfaction. 


One can say that a significant percentage of human beings derive 
happiness from scratching an itch. Those people who have developed 
themselves to another level derive happiness froma freedom from itching. 
Consider which of these kinds of happiness is superior. 


Does a healthy person free from illness consider this state of health, 
this state of wellbeing, to be happiness? Is not such freedom from illness, 
freedom from affliction, freedom from chafing, itching, and physical pain 
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a true state of happiness??! {1101} The state of physical health, free from 
weakness and irritation, in which all of one’s organs function well, is 
an inherent state of happiness. Indeed, such health, such freedom from 
affliction, is a basic, primary form of happiness aspired to by all people. 


No matter what sort of happiness people aim for and no matter how 
abundant are their material possessions, if they are deprived of physical 
health, their objects of sense pleasure gradually lose importance. Regard- 
less of how bountiful are their objects of sense pleasure, if people are 
impaired or ravaged by physical illness, these things lose all of their value. 
Moreover, if their happiness was invested in these things, the illness will 
only intensify suffering and lead to a sickness of heart. 


Let us turn our attention to the mind. A mind that is satisfied, spacious, 
joyous, and bright, free from vexation and disturbance, is inherently 
complete. Such a state of mind is in itself happiness, in the same way 
as physical health is a form of happiness. In fact this happiness is even 
greater than that of physical health, but because of the mind’s refinement 
most people have difficulty gaining an insight into it. 


Take the example of someone in rude health. If he is in great mental 
distress, no amount of material comforts can provide him with happiness. 
In contrast, people whose minds are bright, cheerful, and free are happy 
even when nothing is happening and when they abide in the most ordin- 


ary and routine circumstances. 


E. ENJOYMENT OF SENSE PLEASURES WITHOUT AFFLICTION 


Normally speaking, sense pleasure and more refined kinds of happiness 
are incompatible. This is because sense pleasure is tied up with arousing 
and stimulating sense objects, accompanied by agitation and anxiety, and 
dependent on external things for gratification. Refined happiness, on 
the other hand, begins with peace of mind. The happiness of jhana, 
for example, arises when the mind is first secluded from sensuality and 
secluded from unwholesome states. 


>The Pali word roga (‘illness’, ‘disease’) literally means to ‘break’, ‘crush’, or ‘pierce’; 
the word abadha (‘affliction’, ‘illness’, ‘disease’) literally means ‘oppression’. 
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Therefore, it is difficult for ordinary people to enjoy both sense pleas- 
ures and more refined forms of happiness, especially the happiness of 
jhàna, because whatever they delight in they also tend to attach to and 
indulge in. When they are agitated and confused by the power of sense 
desire, it is difficult for them to enter into the happiness of jhana. There 
are many stories of hermits and renunciants falling away from jhana 
because of an infatuation for sense pleasure. Only when one is a noble 
being, beginning with stream-entry, can one enjoy sense pleasures safely. 
For this reason the Buddha repeatedly encouraged people to develop 
wisdom and have a proper relationship to sense pleasure; only then can 


one escape from its power and influence. 


In the Pasarasi Sutta the Buddha compares the five objects of sense 
pleasure to a hunter's snare. This teaching pertains to three groups of 
ascetics and brahmins;? 


1. First Group: those ascetics and brahmins who enjoy the five cords 
of sensuality (kama-guna) with attachment, infatuation, and indul- 
gence, without a discernment of their dangers and without liber- 
ating wisdom. They are similar to a deer captured in a snare; they 
will meet with downfall and destruction, slaughtered by the hunter 
- evil-minded Mara. (1036] 


2. Second Group: those ascetics and brahmins who enjoy the five cords 
of sensuality without attachment, infatuation, and indulgence, 
with a discernment of their dangers and with liberating wisdom. 
They are similar to a deer lying on top of the snare but not caught 
in it. They do not meet with downfall and destruction, and are not 
subject to being carried off by the hunter. 


3. Third Group: those bhikkhus who are secluded from sensuality, 
secluded from unwholesome states, who have attained a level of 
fine-material and immaterial jhana, along with the cessation of per- 
ception and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha), and who have brought 
the mental taints to an end (i.e. who have experienced supreme 


happiness). They are called those who have blinded Mara, who 


32M. I 173-4. 
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consequently cannot see any trace of them. They are similar to 
deer who wander freely and at ease in a great forest, undetected by 
the hunter. 


From this sutta one can see that the Buddha did not simply teach to 
abandon an involvement with objects of sensual pleasure. He also taught 
a proper engagement to these things, by maintaining an independence in 
relation to them. One thus does not become enslaved by them, and one 
does not permit them to cause harm and to create suffering. 


The involvement with sense objects belonging to the second group of 
ascetics and brahmins above is the way of practice most emphasized for 
general Dhamma practitioners. The key principle in this way of practice is 
encapsulated in the term ‘with liberating wisdom’, which is a translation 
of the Pali nissarana-panina. It refers to wisdom that knows how to lead one 
to freedom. It can also be defined as ‘wisdom escaping the enticements 
by craving’ or ‘wisdom preventing entrapment by craving’. 


The commentaries generally define nissarana-pafifia as an ability to 
reflect when using the four requisites, by focusing on the true purpose, 
benefit, or value of these things.” For example, one uses clothing primar- 
ily to ward off cold, heat, wind, and biting insects, and to cover one’s 
private parts, not for boasting or for show. One eats food in order to keep 
the body strong and at ease and so that one can perform one’s activities, 
not for amusement, intoxication, or a sign of extravagance. 


The application of such wise reflection fosters inner independence, 
prevents enslavement to material objects, and helps to avoid the dangers 
and suffering stemming from spinning around in the vortex of moodiness, 
of joy and sorrow, pleasure and disappointment. Moreover, it generates 
a balanced use of the requisites, which is a boon for one's life. Practice 
endowed with liberating wisdom (nissarana-parifía) is thus referred to as 


‘knowledge of moderation' ?^ 


Eg: DA. III. 1013; MA. III. 50; SA. II. 163; AA. II. 373; AA. III. 52; NdA. 464; NdA. II. 
123. ‘An ability to reflect’ corresponds to the terms patisankhd yoniso and yoniso 
patisankha, which are synonyms for yoniso-manasikara. 


*4See: Nd. I. 495; in some passages nissarana-pafind is described as the elimination of 
mental taints by way of using (the requisites) - see: M. I. 10; D. III. 130. Knowing 
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Someone who relates properly to sense pleasure will find it easy to 
access more refined forms of happiness, as such happiness is dependent 
on wholesome states of mind. When one has experienced refined hap- 
piness, this happiness then helps in turn to guide one's search for and 
partaking of sense pleasure, keeping it within correct boundaries. This is 
because one appreciates the value of more refined happiness. And when 
one reaches higher states of realization, comprised of ever more profound 
forms of happiness, one will not return to seek out sense pleasure again. 
{1037} 


F. LIBERATED ENJOYMENT OF SENSE PLEASURE 


Noble disciples (ariya-savaka) are endowed with liberating wisdom 
(nissarana-pafifia). They enjoy sensual or material pleasure with a thor- 
ough understanding, preserving an inner freedom and avoiding enslave- 
ment by material things. They use and consume things by recognizing 
both their benefits as well as their potential harm. They are able to 
manage things and manage affairs in a way that leads to the wellbeing 
of themselves, their families, their companions, their dependants, their 
coworkers, their community, and indeed of their entire society. Moreover, 
they are aware, both in regard to themselves and to others, of how to 
progress and develop on the noble path (ariya-magga).?? 


In reference to monks or monastic residents, who aim for higher forms 
of happiness and freedom, the Buddha taught to abandon sensual desire 
and to pass beyond material things. But in reference to householders, 
he did not emphasize the abstinence from sensuality?? Instead, he 
emphasized managing the consumption of material things and dwelling 


moderation in eating is called bhojane-mattafifiutà (mentioned frequently, e.g.: 
M. I. 355; M. III. 2. These references were cited earlier in chapter 10 on desire and 
motivation. 


Trans.: as mentioned in chapter 7 on awakened beings, the term ‘learned noble 
disciple’ (sutavà ariya-savaka) can in some cases refer to an ‘unawakened virtuous 
person' (kalyana-puthujjana); moreover the term 'noble disciple' (ariya-savaka) 
refers in some cases to a 'disciple of the Buddha, the Noble One', rather than to a 
‘disciple who is a noble one’. 


There are many Pali terms for householders or laypeople, including: gahattha, 
gihi, kama-bhogi, sagara, agarika, agarika, gehavasi, gharamesi, gharavasi. 
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in contentment in a way that is safe from ill-effects and conducive to the 
greatest blessings for oneself and others. 


Of course, liberating wisdom is also a key element for householders or 
laypeople, both in respect to enjoying sense objects (kama-bhoga) safely - 
in a way conducive to benefit and free from affliction - and to guiding 
one to greater levels of wellbeing. The Buddha thus emphasized the 
constant application of such wisdom in the engagement with all things, 
by clearly recognizing three principal factors: the benefits, the dangers, 
and the escape, or in other words: the advantages, the drawbacks or faults, 
and the point of deliverance and freedom, which constitutes a state of 
completion, transcending both the advantages and disadvantages that are 
still inseparably bound by one another. 


When teaching laypeople, who had either no understanding or only 
a basic understanding of the Buddhist teachings, and who did not yet 
aspire to renounce the household life, the Buddha usually began with 
basic levels of practice followed by more refined levels. This teaching by 
the Buddha is called the ‘progressive instruction’ or ‘gradual instruction’ 
(anupubbikatha). 


The gradual instruction is comprised of five factors (three expositions 
- katha - and two related subjects). (See Note 11.2) The three expositions 
are as follows: 


1. Dana-katha: exposition on giving, renunciation, charity, and gener- 
osity. 


2. Sila-kathà: exposition on moral conduct, on refraining from exploit- 
ation of others, and on refraining from causing social conflict and 


enmity. 


3. Sagga-katha: exposition on ‘heaven’, i.e. a virtuous, wholesome life, 
which is endowed with happiness derived from sense objects (kama- 
vatthu). This exposition highlights those individuals, including 
celestial beings, who live an upright life and enjoy various levels 
of sense pleasure. This third factor is the result of generosity and 
moral conduct. It points to a sense of responsibility in creating a 
wholesome life and society, and to experiencing a healthy form of 
sensual happiness. 
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NOTE 11.2: EXPOSITIONS 


In the Tipitaka and other scriptural texts only three ‘expositions’ (katha) 
are mentioned: dana-katha, sila-kathà, and sagga-kathd. The following two 
factors, ‘disadvantages of sensual pleasures’ (kamadinava) and ‘benefits 
of renouncing sensual pleasures’ (nekkhammanisarhsa), are not followed 
by the word katha. They are related teachings describing the gist of the 
first three factors, especially of sagga-katha, and point out the way to 
reaching more refined kinds of happiness. Later texts, however, added 
the word kathā to these two factors. Even in some of the Pali Tipitaka 
editions (the Burmese editions), commentaries, and sub-commentaries, 
the term kamddinava-katha was created and inserted into the text (unlike 
the term nekkhammanisarhsakatha, which is only found in later texts). 


This gradual teaching introduced those laypeople in the audience to 
the highest goal that they were struggling to find. They were able to recog- 
nize that when one lives one's life in accord with the first two principles of 
generosity and virtuous conduct, one will experience a faultless form of 
happiness and enjoy abundant sense pleasures, as described in the third 
factor, and one thus achieves one's wishes. {1038} 


If the listener was prepared the Buddha would then continue by 
describing the disadvantages of sense pleasures (kamadinava). He would 
explain that, however great the pleasure dependent on material objects 
may be, it still has a drawback or deficiency, paving the way to suffering 
and loss. When the listener understood this fourth factor well and wished 
for a way out, the Buddha would describe the benefits of renouncing 
sense pleasures (nekkhammanisarisa), i.e. he would point out a life of 
freedom, of independence from material things, and of unconstrained 
happiness, which becomes a constant inner quality. The listener would 
then become receptive and aspire to reach a happiness independent of 
objects of sensuality (nirámisa-sukha). This was how the Buddha would 
develop a receptivity and readiness in people. He would prepare their 
minds gradually, in a way epitomized by the expression of old: 'cleansing 
and purifying a person's disposition." 


The Tipitaka states that when the Buddha knew that the minds of 
his listeners were receptive, malleable, unclouded, joyous and bright - 
similar to a spotless cloth ready to receive dye - he would teach the Four 
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Noble Truths. When their minds were open, he would impart wisdom, 
enabling them to arrive at the truth (sacca-dhamma), to be a personal 
witness to truth, until there arose the ‘eye of Dhamma’ (dhamma-cakkhu) 
and they would enter the community of the noble ones (ariya-puggala), 
from stream-enterers upwards. 


Most of these awakened individuals with the ‘eye of Dhamma’ continue 
to live as householders.*” They still enjoy sensuality, but it is a sensual 
happiness integrated with the happiness independent of material things 
(niramisa-sukha), which acts as a guarantee, preventing sensuality from 
causing harm and indeed generating blessings and virtue. These noble 
beings act as pillars and exemplars, exercising authority in their com- 
munities. And they advance without fail, without decline, on the noble 
path. 


In sum, however delicious, sparkling, refreshing, remarkable, or desir- 
able sense pleasure (kama-sukha) or material happiness (samisa-sukha) 
may be, it still depends on external objects - it is not yet free and 
independent. It still involves some form of personal attachment and 
possession. 


Furthermore, in the insatiable search for sense gratification, other 
people are bent on pursuing the same objects of pleasure, of which the 
finest and most desirable are of a limited and inadequate number. People 
vying for these things treat each other with distrust, giving rise to dis- 
agreements, conflicts, zealous guarding of possessions, and oppression. If 
people do not know how to control their desires, this oppression intensi- 
fies, leading to increased distress and unbounded destruction. 


Even if one does own these material things to one's heart's content, 
they may disappear. And even if they do not disappear, they may lose 
their appeal, either by undergoing change themselves or as a result of 
a change in the individual. In any case they must eventually decline and 
disintegrate - they cannot be sustained in that desirable condition forever 
- and one must be separated from these things in the end. 


VFor an example of how awakened beings live the lay life and safely enjoy sense 
pleasures, see: Vin. I. 180-81. 
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Hand-in-hand with sense pleasure comes worry and anxiety. Although 
people may experience sensual happiness to fulfilment, apart from 
people's innate insatiability causing problems, that happiness itself is 
neither secure, reliable, nor replete. It is as if one is plagued by an imbed- 
ded and infected splinter or barb that causes irritation and annoyance. 
The pleasure is mixed up with suffering. The future is full of fear and 
anticipation, the past full of sorrow and regrets. It is not a pure, faultless, 
spacious, and complete form of happiness. {1039} 


Although more refined forms of happiness are internal, independent, 
pure, and harmless, if one's enjoyment of this happiness is still mixed 
with mental defilement, one may succumb to indulgence, giving rise 
to heedlessness and neglect; one's responsibilities and the wellbeing of 
one's community will be undermined. Moreover, one may fall back to 
indulging in material pleasures and forget to put effort into spiritual 
practice in order to eliminate residual mental impurities, which are the 
root of suffering. One's practice will thus be faulty and compromised. 


Therefore, both sensual happiness and happiness independent of 
material things experienced by those who still have mental defilements 
is not yet truly free or complete, because these people harbour a sense 
of self that gets caught up with things; they have not yet eradicated the 
root of suffering. They must engage in spiritual cultivation until they 
arrive at the destruction of the taints (asavakkhaya) - the state free from 
suffering, by which one does not grasp at anything, and nothing ‘sticks’ to 
the mind, just as water does not stick to a lotus leaf. A person's body lives 
in the world, but the mind transcends the world. One passes beyond both 
suffering and the happiness dependent on sensation (vedana), including 
refined sensations generated in the mind, and one reaches supreme hap- 
piness, which does not involve 'feeding on' sensation. This happiness is 
completely satisfying and it is complete in itself. It can be compared to 
perfect physical health. Nothing disturbs or irritates the mind; it is clear, 
calm, pure, bright, and at ease. 


When one has reached utter and total freedom, and there is no ‘self’ 
to get entangled in anything, one is happy in every situation and nothing 
remains to be done in respect to personal desires. If one seeks out happi- 
ness this is done forthe sake ofthe world, for the wellbeing and happiness 
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of all beings. This is the supreme happiness of freedom from suffering; it 
lies beyond the reach of affliction, and it constitutes the highest goal of 
every human being. 


Despite the drawbacks and disadvantages of sense pleasure, it is still 
one form of happiness, which has a bearing on the majority of people. 
Because of its potential for causing suffering, both for individuals and for 
society, it is very important to guard against and to rectify any harm it 
creates. In sum, sense pleasure must be managed carefully, and people 
ought to be encouraged to develop themselves in order to experience 
higher forms of happiness. 


The skilful management of sense pleasure is a necessary asset at begin- 
ning stages of practice. Although sense pleasure contains defects it can 
still benefit one’s life and help lead to a peaceful coexistence with others. 
Moreover, it is a basis from which people can develop themselves and 
discover greater blessings. For this reason, in systematic presentations 
of happiness, well-managed sense pleasure is classified as a basic benefit 
(attha) which is to be aspired to and reached. It is referred to as a ‘present 
benefit’ (ditthadhammikattha): a visible, obvious, and immediate benefit. 
The benefit here refers precisely to the happiness derived from material 
things. 


‘Present benefit’ (ditthadhammikattha) refers to happiness on the mater- 
ial level (rüpa-dhamma). It is tied up with material things (vatthu), with 
objects of gratification and consumable things. Moreover, it pertains 
to communal living, to creating wholesome, supportive interpersonal 
relationships. In sum, this benefit involves: 


* Diligence in performing one’s work and in earning one’s living, in 
order to obtain enough material wealth to look after oneself, one’s 
family, and one’s dependants, so that everyone is at ease. 


* Maintaining wholesome social relationships and communal har- 
mony; having a respectable position in society, in addition to receiv- 
ing honour and prestige and having a supportive retinue or staff. 
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* Sustaining one's family in comfort; establishing one's family as a 
respectable model for others and in a way conducive to the well- 
being of society. 


* Taking care of one's body, for instance by exercising and showing 
moderation in eating, so that one lives without illness and remains 
healthy. {1040} 


Inregard to more refined happiness, which is internal and independent 
of material things (niramisa-sukha), it too is a benefit and aspiration for 
life, referred to as samparayikattha: ‘future benefit’, ‘spiritual benefit’, 
‘profound benefit’, or ‘inconspicuous benefit’. 


In terms of ‘present benefit’, the happiness resulting from having 
abundant consumable goods is obvious for all to see. But in terms of 
‘spiritual benefit’, helping another person to escape from suffering leads 
to even greater rejoicing and delight. Similarly, feeling deeply moved and 
inspired by truth and goodness, with an accompanying joy and peace, 
is a spiritual happiness not clearly visible to others. Moreover, such 
happiness connected to virtue bears results in future lives, which are 
also inconspicuous. For these reasons it is referred to as samparayikattha: 
‘inconspicuous benefit’ or ‘future benefit’. 


The meaning of the term samparayikattha includes all forms of internal, 
refined forms of happiness, beginning with the joy derived from faith 
(saddha), from living a virtuous life (sila), from concentration (samadhi), 
and from jhana, all the way up to the happiness of Nibbana (nibbana- 
sukha). For this reason, in most suttas only two kinds of benefit are 
mentioned: ‘present benefit’ and ‘future benefit’. This is suitable when 
teaching people in general; it describes the happiness that they are 
familiar with in their everyday lives, and it introduces higher forms of 
happiness in a way that is easy to understand. 


As mentioned earlier, much of the happiness classified as ‘independent’ 
or ‘non-material’ (nirdmisa-sukha) is not yet complete; it is still subject 
to reversal and potentially mixed up with attachment and heedlessness. 
Therefore, in relation to those people who have a good basis of under- 
standing, it is sometimes necessary to make a more detailed distinction. 
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In this case the true happiness of the extinction of the taints (asavakkhaya) 
- the happiness of the arahants or the happiness of Nibbana - is dis- 
tinguished from samparayikattha, and given the name ‘supreme benefit’ 
(paramattha). 


In sum, this term attha, which refers to the purpose or objective of life, 
can be divided simply into two kinds: visible benefit and inconspicuous 
(i.e. spiritual) benefit (including the supreme benefit). A more detailed 
division, however, is into three kinds??? 


1. Visible benefit (ditthadhammikattha) emphasizes physical health, 
material possessions, honour, friendship, and a happy home. 


2. Inconspicuous benefit (samparàyikattha) emphasizes having 
a wholesome, refined, and happy mind by way of spiritual 
development. 


3. Supreme benefit (paramattha) refers to having comprehensive 
wisdom, leading to true purity, clarity, happiness, and liberation. 


Besides encouraging people to gradually reach these three kinds of 
benefit, the Buddha also taught to broaden one's perspective, so that one 
develops these benefits not only for oneself but also for the sake of others. 
There is thus a second group of three benefits:?? 


1. Self-benefit (attattha): to generate the above three kinds of benefit 
for oneself; to develop oneself in order to reach these three bene- 
fits. 


2. Benefit of others (parattha): to assist others in reaching the three 
above benefits by supporting them in spiritual self-development. 


3. Mutual benefit (ubhayattha): the shared benefits and assets of a 
community or society (including the shared environment), which 
should be nurtured and cared for in order to support oneself and 
others in reaching the three aforementioned benefits. (1041) 


The division into three kinds is found at: Nd. I. 168-9, 178, 357; Nd. II. 57. 
P E.g. S. II. 29; S. V. 121-2; A. I. 9; A. III. 63-4. 
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Due to the importance of how sense pleasure is managed and engaged 
with, the Buddha gave teachings to householders on spiritual qualities 
leading to 'present benefit', for example on how to deal with material 
possessions in a correct and supportive manner. These teachings are 
scattered throughout the Tipitaka. 


When providing teachings on visible benefit, besides emphasizing lib- 
erating wisdom (nissarana-parifia), the Buddha also combined teachings on 
qualities conducive to spiritual benefit (samparayikattha). This is because 
the qualities accompanying refined happiness act as a guarantee both 
for preventing sense pleasure from harming oneself and for preventing 
it from harming others or society. Instead, people will be able to apply 
their enjoyment of sense pleasure to assist others and provide for their 
wellbeing. Moreover, these teachings remind people to make the effort in 
developing more refined forms of happiness. 


There are various names for the factors conducive to the develop- 
ment by householders in spiritual benefit (including the supreme benefit) 
which help to regulate people's relationship to sense pleasure. The chief 
of these terms is ariyà vaddhi: ‘noble growth’. There are five such factors: ?? 


1. Faith (saddha): firm confidence in the blessings of the Triple Gem, 
the gist of which lies with faith in the Tathagata's awakening 
(tathagatabodhi-saddha) - faith in the wisdom of the Buddha which 
enables people to be awakened themselves. This is equivalent to 
confidence in human nature, which can be trained to the point of 
excellence, of comprehensive wisdom and liberation. This confid- 
ence is considered the starting point of spiritual development. 


2. Virtuous conduct (sila): to conduct one's life in a harmless way, by 
upholding the five precepts, which may be developed into the eight 
precepts. 


^^^. IIT. 80; A. IV. 220-21. The literal translation for vaddhi is ‘profit’, ‘gain’. A. V. 
137 describes noble disciples who grow in ten kinds of ariyà vaddhi; five of these 
factors are material benefits (ditthadhammikattha; i.e. they grow in cultivated land, 
in wealth and grain, in wives and children, in servants, workers and labourers, 
and in livestock), which are protected by five factors classified as spiritual benefits 
(samparayikattha; i.e. faith, moral conduct, learning, generosity, and wisdom). 
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3. Learning (suta): to listen to, reflect on, and analyze teachings in 
order to gain an essential understanding of them, especially those 
teachings conducive to spiritual growth. 


4. Generosity (caga): charity; relinquishment; to lead the household 
life without being miserly; being receptive to the suffering of oth- 
ers and ready to share what one has and to offer assistance. 


5. Wisdom (pafifia): to gain a comprehensive understanding of the 
truth; to have insight into arising and dissolution; to extricate 
oneself from unwholesome qualities; to reach a state where mental 
defilements find no footing; to be able to bring suffering to cessa- 
tion. 


Of these five factors, the four essential factors are faith, virtuous con- 
duct, generosity, and wisdom; learning here is considered expedient but 
optional. Of course it is favourable to have learning, especially to be one 
of great learning (bahussuta), but technically this factor is dispensable. 
Wisdom is the paramount factor. When wisdom is present there is less 
reliance on formal learning. By the same token, no matter how much one 
has learned, if one lacks wisdom one cannot reach true success. In any 
case, these five factors are considered assets to one's life. 


Of the various teachings in the Tipitaka on managing sense pleas- 
ure there is one long teaching comprising the Singalaka Sutta, which 
describes a system for conducting one's life as a householder, in refer- 
ence to one's immediate family, to one's community, and to society in 
general. The commentators say that this sutta constitutes a 'discipline 
for laypeople' (gihi-vinaya) or a ‘code of living for noble beings’.** {1042} 


At the start of the Singalaka Sutta the Buddha refers to this code of 
living as a ‘noble discipline’ (ariya-vinaya). And at the end of the sutta he 
speaks a verse describing the principles for building social stability and 


“D, IIT. 180-93. The commentarial reference to this sutta as a discipline for 
laypeople: DA. [3/151]. For a systematized analysis of the Singalaka Sutta, see 
the book ‘The Buddhist's Discipline’ (P. A. Payutto, © 2000, trans. by Dr. Somseen 
Chanawangsa). [Trans.: note that this sutta is also referred to as the Sigalaka 
Sutta.] 
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harmony, which are called the four ‘bases of social solidarity’ (sarigaha- 
vatthu):*” 


Giving gifts, kindly speech, 

Wholesome deeds, and impartiality in all things: 
Towards those worthy of such support, 

One should practise [these four things] properly. 


These four things are people’s mainstay in the world, 
Similar to the axle-pin of a moving chariot. 

If they did not exist, no mother from her son 

Would receive honour or respect, nor father either. 


Since the wise uphold these favourable qualities, 
They attain to a state of distinction, 
And are rightly praised by all. 


Both the teachings on ‘noble growth’ and on the four ‘bases of social 
solidarity’ pertain to a refined form of sensual happiness, which acts 
as a link between ‘material benefit’ and ‘spiritual benefit’. In shorter 
teachings by the Buddha, however, ‘material benefit’ or ‘present benefit’ 
(ditthadhammikattha) usually refers to material wealth, because economic 
factors are of such central importance to the life of householders and 
they incorporate almost all facets of a layperson’s life. When looking at 
only these select suttas, it is thus easy to get the impression that ‘present 
benefit’ refers exclusively to material wealth. 


Below are some additional teachings by the Buddha on ‘present bene- 
fit’. Some of these emphasize material wealth, while others act as a bridge 
to realizing ‘spiritual benefit’. 


To begin with, however, let us look at a sutta in which ‘present benefit’ 
refers to another aspect of sense pleasure not tied up with material wealth. 
Here, the emphasis is on attending to one’s physical health: 


“Trans.: also known as the ‘principles of service’: generosity (dana), kindly speech 
(piya-vaca), acts of service (atthacariya), and even and equal treatment of others 
(samanattata). 
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The Buddha was residing at Savatthi.... On that occasion King Pasen- 
adi of Kosala had eaten a pot-measure of rice with delicacies. Then 
when he had finished eating, cramped and discomforted, the king 
approached the Blessed One, paid homage to him, and sat down to 
one side, 


Then the Blessed One, having understood that King Pasenadi had 
eaten and was cramped and discomforted, on that occasion recited 
this verse: 


‘When a man is always mindful, 
Knowing moderation in the food he eats, 
His ailments duly diminish, 

He ages slowly, and he lives long.’ 


Now on that occasion the brahmin youth Sudassana was standing 
behind King Pasenadi of Kosala. The king then addressed him thus: 
‘Come now, dear Sudassana, learn this verse from the Blessed One 
and recite it to me whenever I am taking my meal. I will then 
present you daily with a hundred kahapanas as a cost for the meal.’ 


"Yes, sire’, the brahmin youth Sudassana replied. Having learned 
this verse fromthe Blessed One, whenever King Pasenadi was taking 
his meal the brahmin youth Sudassana recited [it]. 


Then King Pasenadi of Kosala gradually restrained himself until 
his intake of food was at most a small-pot measure of boiled rice. 
{1043} At a later time when his body had become energetic and spry, 
King Pasenadi of Kosala stroked his limbs with his hand and on that 
occasion uttered this inspired utterance: 


‘The Blessed One showed compassion towards me in regard to both 
kinds of good - the present good (ditthadhammikattha) and the 
higher good (samparayikattha).’ 


Donapaka Sutta: S. I. 81. 


The following sutta on present benefit describes a proper engagement 
with sense pleasure and emphasizes the relationship to material wealth, 
but it too provides a link to higher, spiritual benefit. Note that this sutta 
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was given to the wealthy merchant Anathapindika, who was a stream- 
enterer. Note also that in regard to the first three kinds of happiness 
below, the term ‘clansman’ (kula-putta) is used, while in regard to the 
fourth kind of happiness the term ‘noble disciple’ (ariya-savaka) is used 
(indicating a rise to higher, spiritual benefit): 


Then the householder Anathapindika approached the Blessed One, 
paid homage to him, and sat down to one side. The Blessed One said 
to him: 


‘Householder, there are these four kinds of happiness that may be 
regularly achieved by a layperson who enjoys sensual pleasures... 
What four? The happiness of owning wealth (atthi-sukha), the 
happiness of spending wealth for consumption (bhoga-sukha), the 
happiness of freedom from debt (anana-sukha), and the happiness 
of blameless actions (anavajja-sukha). 


'And what, householder, is the happiness of ownership? Here, a 
clansman has acquired wealth by energetic striving, amassed by 
the strength of his arms, earned by the sweat of his brow, right- 
eous wealth righteously gained. When he thinks, "I have acquired 
wealth by energetic striving ... righteously gained”, he experiences 
happiness and joy. This is called the happiness of ownership. 


'And what is the happiness of consumption? Here, with wealth 
acquired by energetic striving, amassed by the strength of his 
arms, earned by the sweat of his brow, righteous wealth righteously 
gained, a clansman enjoys his wealth and does meritorious deeds. 
When he thinks, “With wealth acquired by energetic striving ... 
righteously gained, I enjoy my wealth and do meritorious deeds", 
he experiences happiness and joy. This is called the happiness of 
consumption. 


‘And what is the happiness of freedom from debt? Here, a clansman 
has no debts to anyone, whether large or small. When he thinks, “I 
have no debts to anyone, whether large or small", he experiences 
happiness and joy. This is called the happiness of freedom from 
debt. 
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‘And what is the happiness of blamelessness? Here, householder, a 
noble disciple is endowed with blameless bodily, verbal and mental 
action. When he thinks, “I am endowed with blameless bodily, 
verbal and mental action”, he experiences happiness and joy. This 
is called the happiness of blamelessness. 


‘Having realized the happiness of freedom from debt, 

One should recall the happiness of ownership. 

While spending one’s wealth, 

One sees clearly the happiness of material wealth (bhoga-sukha). 
When seeing things clearly, the wise one 

Knows both kinds of happiness, [and sees that] 

The other three are not worth a sixteenth part 

Of the bliss of blamelessness.'? {1044} 


A. II. 69. 


The following sutta makes a clear distinction between present benefit 


and spiritual benefit, the latter acting as both a support and a constraint 


for the former: 


On one occasion the Blessed One was dwelling among the Koliy- 
ans^ near the Koliyan town named Kakkarapatta. There the young 
Koliyan Dighajanu approached the Blessed One, paid homage to 
him, sat down to one side, and said: 


"Venerable sir, we are laymen enjoying sensual pleasures, living at 
home in a house full of children. We use sandalwood from Kasi; we 
wear garlands, scents, and unguents; we welcome gold and silver. 
Let the Blessed One teach us the Dhamma in a way that will lead to 
our welfare and happiness in this present life and in the future." 


‘There are, Byagghapajja,? these four things that lead to the wel- 
fare and happiness of a clansman in this present life. What four? 


“Examples of blameless action (anavajja) include keeping the Uposatha observ- 
ances, assisting and serving others, establishing public parks, planting woodlands, 
and building bridges (KhA. [123]; SnA. [2/96]). 
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Accomplishment in diligence, accomplishment in protection, good 
friendship, and balanced living. 


‘And what is accomplishment in diligence? Here, whatever may 
be the means by which a clansman earns his living - whether by 
farming, trade, raising cattle, military service, government service, 
or some other craft - he is skilful and diligent; he possesses sound 
judgment in order to carry out and arrange it properly. This is 
called accomplishment in diligence. 


‘And what is accomplishment in protection? Here, a clansman sets 
up protection and guard over the wealth he has acquired through 
perseverance, amassed by the strength of his arms, earned by the 
sweat of his brow, righteous wealth righteously gained, thinking: 
‘How can I prevent kings from confiscating it, thieves from stealing 
it, fire from burning it, floods from sweeping it off, and displeasing 
heirs from squandering it?’ This is called accomplishment in pro- 
tection. 


‘And what is good friendship? Here, in whatever village or town a 
clansman lives, he associates with householders or their sons - both 
young and old who are of mature conduct - who are endowed with 
faith, virtuous behaviour, generosity, and wisdom; he converses 
with them and consults with them. Insofar as they are accom- 
plished in faith, he emulates them with respect to their accomplish- 
ment in faith; insofar as they are accomplished in virtuous beha- 
viour, he emulates them with respect to their accomplishment in 
virtuous behaviour; insofar as they are accomplished in generosity, 
he emulates them with respect to their accomplishment in generos- 
ity; insofar as they are accomplished in wisdom, he emulates them 
with respect to their accomplishment in wisdom. This is called 
good friendship. 


‘And what is balanced living? Here, a clansman leads a balanced 
life, living neither too extravagantly nor too frugally. He knows 
the way his wealth increases and declines, [aware]: ‘In this way my 
income will exceed my expenditures rather than the reverse.’ Just 
as an appraiser or his apprentice, holding up a scale, knows: “By so 
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much it has dipped down, by so much it has has gone up....” If this 
clansman has a small income but lives luxuriously, others would 
say of him: “This clansman eats his wealth just like an eater of 
figs.” (See Note 11.3) And if he has a large income but lives austerely, 
others would say of him: “This clansman may even die as a pauper.” 
But it is called balanced living when a clansman leads a balanced 
life... {1045} 


‘See here, Byagghapajja, the wealth thus righteously gained has 
four pathways to ruin (apaya-mukha): womanizing, drunkenness, 
gambling, and bad friendship, bad companionship, bad comrade- 
ship. Just as if there were a large reservoir with four inlets and 
four outlets, and a man would close the inlets and open the outlets, 
and sufficient rain does not fall, one could expect the water in the 
reservoir to decrease rather than increase... 


"The wealth thus righteously acquired has four pathways to gain: 
one avoids womanizing, drunkenness, and gambling, and cultivates 
good friendship, good companionship, good comradeship. Just as if 
there were a large reservoir with four inlets and four outlets, and a 
man would open the inlets and close the outlets, and sufficient rain 
falls, one could expect the water in the reservoir to increase rather 
than decrease... 


"These are the four things that lead to the welfare and happiness of 


a clansman in this very life. 


"There are, Byagghapajja, these four things that lead to the welfare 
and happiness of a clansman in the future. What four? Accomplish- 
ment in faith, accomplishment in virtuous behaviour, accomplish- 
ment in generosity, and accomplishment in wisdom. 


‘And what is accomplishment in faith? Here, a clansman is endowed 
with faith. He places faith in the awakening of the Tathagata thus: 
“The Blessed One is an arahant ... the Enlightened One, the Exalted 
One.” This is called accomplishment in faith. 


'And what is accomplishment in virtuous conduct? Here, a clans- 
man abstains from the destruction of life ... from intoxicants, that 
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is, spirits and alcoholic beverages, which are the basis for heedless- 
ness. This is called accomplishment in virtuous conduct. 


‘And what is accomplishment in generosity? Here, a clansman 
dwells at home with a heart devoid of the stain of miserliness, 
freely generous, openhanded, delighting in relinquishment, one 
devoted to charity, delighting in giving and sharing. This is called 
accomplishment in generosity. 


‘And what is accomplishment in wisdom? Here, a clansman is 
wise; he possesses the wisdom that discerns arising and passing 
away, which is noble and penetrative and leads to the complete 
destruction of suffering. This is called accomplishment in wisdom. 


‘See here, Byagghapajja, these are the four things that lead to the 
welfare and happiness of a clansman in the future.’ 


Enterprising in his occupations, 

Heedful in his management, 

Balanced in his way of living, 

He safeguards the wealth he earns. 
Endowed with faith, accomplished in virtue, 
Charitable and devoid of miserliness, 

He constantly purifies the path 

That leads to safety in the future. 


Thus these eight qualities 

Of the faithful householder 

Are said by the Truthful One 

To lead to happiness in both ways: 

To good and welfare in this very life, 
And to happiness in the future. 

Thus for those dwelling at home, 
Their generosity and merit increase." 


A. IV. 281. 


^'Trans.: the author uses the spelling 'Koliyans'. 


“This was Dighajanu’s traditional name. 
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NOTE 11.3: RIPE FIGS 


Trans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi in ‘The Numerical Discourses of the Buddha: A 
Translation of the Anguttara Nikaya’ © 2012 quotes the Manorathapürani: 
‘One wishing to eat figs might shake a ripe fig tree and with one effort 
knock down many fruits. He would eat the ripe fruits and depart, leaving 
behind the rest; just so, one who spends the greater part of his earnings 
enjoys his wealth by dissipating it, so it is said: “This clansman eats 
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his wealth just like an eater of figs”.’ See also the description of the 
mayhaka bird in the fig tree in the section titled 'General Principles on 
Right Livelihood' in chapter 17. 


Although still enjoying sense pleasures, when laypeople are able to 
engage with this enjoyment in a way that generates present benefits and 
they gain a familiarity with more refined spiritual benefits, it can be 
expected that they will prosper and experience a reliable, harmless form 
of happiness. Moreover, they will help to generate lasting social wellbeing 
and prosperity. {1046} 


G. COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF HAPPINESS 


When compared with more refined kinds of happiness it is normal that 
sense pleasure will be reduced in value. In comparison to the happiness 
of jhana, for example, sense pleasure is described as: ‘ordinary happiness’ 
(puthujjana-sukha; the happiness of unawakened people); ‘contaminated 
(or festering) happiness’ (milha-sukha);*® and ‘inferior happiness’ (anariya- 
sukha). Furthermore, it is described as consisting of suffering, affliction, 
and obstruction, and constituting the wrong way of practice (miccha- 
patipada). 


“Trans. the author uses the alternative meaning of bhagavd here, as one who 
‘analyzes the Dhamma’. Another epithet for the Buddha is thus the ‘Analyst’. 


“There are similar teachings at: A. IV. 285-6, 322-3. 


‘STrans.: the author uses the spelling milha-sukha. 
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In contrast, the happiness of jhana, or ‘internal happiness’ (ajjhatta- 
sukha), is described as: ‘happiness free from sensuality’ (nekkhamma- 
sukha); ‘happiness based on seclusion’ (paviveka-sukha); ‘happiness condu- 
cive to peace (and to realizing Nibbana)’ (upasama-sukha); and ‘happiness 
conducive to awakening’ (sambodhi-sukha). It is free from suffering, dis- 
tress and affliction, and it constitutes correct spiritual practice (samma- 
patipada), which leads to liberation, to Nibbana.” 


Although the Buddha frequently denigrates and points out the dangers 
of sense pleasure, this does not mean that he was set on condemning or 
despising it. {1035} From one perspective, the Buddha was simply trying 
to point out the truth behind sense pleasure. Ordinary people, however, 
who are often ensnared by mental defilements, often view his teachings as 
excessively severe. Moreover, by comparing sensual happiness cherished 
by most people with a more refined form of happiness, he devalued the 
former in order to elevate the latter. 


Most importantly, however, sense pleasure is an unyielding and ten- 
acious snare in which most people are caught up and from which it is 
difficult to escape. The Buddha thus heavily criticized sense pleasure, 
along with praising more refined forms of happiness, in order to urge 
people to make haste in their spiritual practice, to avoid complacency, and 
to experience supreme happiness. 


Not all people who realize more refined kinds of happiness immedi- 
ately abandon sensual happiness. Many people continue to live their lives 
by enjoying both kinds or both levels of happiness. In these circumstances 
such people have more options or have a greater advantage in regard to 
experiencing happiness. 


In sum, the Buddha emphasized heedfulness and an awareness that, 
whether one abandons sensual pleasure or not, it is imperative to realize 


^M. III. 233, 236. These descriptions are also found at: M. I. 454; M. III. 110-11 
= Nd. II. 64; A. III. 30-31, 342; A. IV. 341-2. ‘Internal happiness’ (ajjhatta-sukha), 
also called ‘blameless happiness’ (anavajja-sukha), in fact refers to any form of 
happiness beginning with the joy derived from virtuous conduct upwards; it is 
mentioned in many passages, including: D. I. 70; M. I. 180-81, 268-9, 346; M. III. 
34-5; A. II. 210; A. V. 205-206. 
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more refined forms of happiness within oneself and to develop these until 
one reaches supreme happiness. 


H. FREEDOM TO CHOOSE FROM VARIOUS FORMS OF HAPPINESS 


Some people fear that if they reach Nibbana they will no longer be able 
to enjoy sense pleasure. In response, one can say: ‘Fear not. If you 
reach Nibbana you will experience abundant happiness, greater than any 
happiness you now know. You will have many kinds of happiness to 
choose from. If you wish to enjoy sense pleasures, you may, and you will 
enjoy them more than you do now, because nothing in the mind will exist 
to spoil their sweetness.’ But by answering in this way other people may 
protest: ‘How is it possible that someone who has realized Nibbana would 
return to enjoy sense pleasures?’ 


These are not matters one need worry about; they resolve themselves 
naturally and automatically. Those people who have realized Nibbana are 
optimally suited to enjoy all kinds of happiness. Which level of happiness 
they choose to experience is up to their own discretion. (For example, 
it is well documented that those individuals who have experienced the 
happiness of Nibbana access the four jhanas as an ‘abiding at ease in the 
present’ - ditthadhamma-sukhavihara.) 


Having said this, it occurs naturally by itself that those persons who 
realize Nibbana do not seek out sense pleasures. This is not because they 
are unable to enjoy such pleasures, but rather they have no inclination 
to do so. They have no mental defilements which would prompt them to 
indulge in sensuality, and they have experienced superior states and thus 
no longer see pleasurable sense objects as worthy of involvement. 


This is similar to some people’s speculation that arahants, having 
clearly discerned the characteristic of nonself - the truth that human 
beings are comprised simply of a convergence of elements and possess 
no fixed, lasting identity - may be able to kill others blamelessly. But this 
clear knowledge and vision of nonself only occurs when the defilement 
of hatred prompting one to kill has been eradicated. It is therefore 
impossible for arahants to kill. 
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A comparison to awakened beings not seeking out sense pleasure is 
that of a person who was previously imprisoned. While in prison the 
prisoner relied on certain activities or objects for amusement and enter- 
tainment, as a way to forget about his discomfort and confinement. Later, 
when there is an opportunity to escape from prison, some people are so 
attached to the sources of entertainment that they refuse to leave, while 
others get caught in worry and indecision. Those who truly recognize and 
appreciate their freedom, however, will gradually disengage from those 
pleasurable activities, leave the prison, and soon let go of all longing for 
that state of incarceration. 


The Buddha himself earlier delighted in sense pleasure and then later 
became familiar with more refined forms of happiness, both the happi- 
ness of jhana and the happiness of Nibbana. He thus knew all forms 
of happiness. His teachings were shaped by his own direct experience, 
acting as a solid confirmation of the validity of these teachings. 


Let us review some of the disadvantages and flaws of sense pleasure, 
when one compares it to more refined forms of happiness, in particular 
the happiness of Nibbana: 


A. It creates a dependency on, even an enslavement to, external things; 
it is not free and independent. We can easily be deceived into think- 
ing that we possess and control material things, but the greater is our 
attachment to them, the weaker is our power and the stronger is the 
enslavement. 


There are two stages to this enslavement or dependency: (1054] 


* Before obtaining sense objects, craving for sense pleasure dictates 
one's actions, so that one chases after things in order to experience 
pleasant sensations. If the desire is very strong, one will dedicate 
one's life to such a pursuit. 


When one has obtained these objects, they cause one to fret further 
by generating adoration, hate, greed, aversion, and delusion. One's 
behaviour is then shaped by these defilements. Craving prompts 
the search for sensation; sensation then reinforces craving. This 
cycle goes on perpetually. 
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Moreover, the inevitable, natural change and alteration of things is 
oppressive for people who harbour such craving, leading to grief and 
distress. 


Internal, non-material happiness, on the other hand, is free and inde- 
pendent. It prevents people from indulging in sense pleasure, safeguards 
a safe engagement with sense pleasure, and averts the suffering arising 
due to the change inherent in conditioned things. 


B. Because sense pleasure depends on external sense objects - sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tangibles - those people who indulge in sense 
pleasure effectively entrust their happiness, along with their entire fate, 
to these things. These external things are subject to myriad causes and 
conditions, which people have no control over. For this reason those 
people who entrust their happiness to these unreliable things open them- 
selves up to disappointment and various difficulties. The more one fails 
to understand this dynamic, the greater is one's suffering. 


C. Life tied up with sense pleasure revolves entirely around contact 
with the outside world, around contact between sense faculties and sense 
objects; this is an external, superficial dimension of life. Moreover, the 
endless search for sense pleasure is tiring and tedious. Internal, refined 
forms of happiness help to free people from this cycle of sense contact; 
they free people from an excessive reliance on the sense faculties. At the 
very least, they offer people a respite and rest, and introduce them to 
more profound aspects of their lives. 


D. Because sense pleasure relies on external things, it requires sense 
objects to pass through the various sense bases in order to supply fuel for 
craving. If one does not obtain these desired things as fuel, one suffers. 
Internal, refined forms of happiness, however, do not rely on external 
things. Those people who are endowed with such happiness, although 
deprived of gratifying sense objects, still abide happily. 


Furthermore, because ofthis reliance on external things, those persons 
indulging in sense pleasure are unable to dwell unoccupied. If they 
are idle, they feels restless and feverish for things to experience. This 
restlessness and fever are true expressions of suffering. People who 
suffer this yearning and fever tend to deceive themselves by overlooking 
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and ignoring this situation and instead focus exclusively on whatever 
gratification they have been able to acquire. 


In addition, when people have found gratification, even if this involves 
highly agreeable objects, they are unable to enjoy this experience for 
long. If the experience becomes too prolonged, it becomes a form of 
endurance and the happiness transforms into suffering. Sense pleasure 
thus relies on a continual change and variation of sense objects, and 
for this reason the scriptures state that movement (iriyapatha) conceals 
suffering. Those who have accessed more refined forms of happiness 
are not tormented by the fever of yearning. They are able to abide in a 
particular state of happiness for long periods of time, according to their 
wishes, as illustrated in the story of the Buddha and King Bimbisara (see 
below). {1055} 


E. Sense pleasure is shaped by and subject to craving, that is, it is 
related to one's habitually accumulated likes and dislikes, preferences 
and aversions. These likes and dislikes can fluctuate and are erratic. The 
same object or action may be liked by one person and disliked by another; 
one person may see it as a source of pleasure, another as a source of 
displeasure.?! 


This fluctuation is true even for a single individual - on one occasion 
one sees or hears something and is pleased, while on another occasion the 
same thing causes displeasure. And in the case that two people encounter 
the same object and both like it, this may lead to mutual aversion, since 
they both desire the same thing. These situations can cause conflict 
within an individual and animosity between people. They are the source 
of all sorts of trouble and affliction. 


Sense pleasure or material happiness is thus the opposite to internal, 
non-material happiness, which is available on any occasion. This latter 


Continuity (santati) conceals the characteristic of impermanence (anicca), move- 
ment (iriyapatha) conceals the characteristic of dukkha (‘suffering’, ‘pressure’), 
and solidity (ghana) conceals the characteristic of nonself (anatta): Vism. 640. 


"There was once a debate over which of the five cords of sensuality is the best; 
the Buddha replied that it depends on one’s likes and preferences (S. I. 79-80). 
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happiness is invariably a boon; it bestows a sense of wellbeing and con- 
tentment to the person experiencing it and it is beneficial to everyone 
who is involved. The greater the number of people who experience it the 
better. Each individual enhances the happiness of others, because there is 
nothing to vie for. It therefore leads to peace and to the end of problems. 


F. Sense pleasure is the result of the gratification of craving (tanha). 
If craving arises but is left unsatisfied and unappeased, problems arise 
immediately. These problems, or this state of dissatisfaction, is referred to 
as ‘suffering’ (dukkha). Suffering leaves harmful effects in its wake. These 
harmful effects either get locked up within an individual or the person 
vents them outwards, or both. 


The harmful effects locked up inside refer to anxiety, despair, and other 
forms of mental distress. They can be collectively referred to as mental 
derangement or even as madness. 


The harmful effects seeking an expression outwards may be given 
vent in a mild way, say by seeking out different forms of guidance and 
help. One may seek out guidance in ways that accord with wisdom and 
virtue, or one may seek help from sacred objects and supernatural powers. 
Some people try to cover over their suffering by indulging in coarse or 
increasingly passionate forms of sense pleasure. The harmful effects can 
also be expressed in violent ways, say by causing conflict and persecuting 
others or by causing destruction to one’s environment. Alternatively, one 
may breed self-hatred and undergo severe austerities or cause injury to 
oneself, 


The following words by the Buddha are relevant here: 


And what, monks, is the source and origin of suffering? Craving is 
its source and origin (nidana-sambhava). 


And what is the result of suffering?.... Suffering, I say, results either 
in mental derangement or in an outward search for relief. {1056} 


A. III. 415-6. 
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The search for happiness through the gratification of craving causes 
problems at all stages, not only when one is denied gratification. Prob- 
lems may also arise during the search for pleasing objects and after one 
has acquired such objects. While searching for objects one may injure 
or exploit others, causing them suffering and affliction. And after one 
has acquired the desired objects, one may become infatuated by them, 
increasing one’s thirst and craving, thus causing additional problems. For 
this reason conscientious unawakened people must use discernment and 
apply virtuous qualities to guide their behaviour, in order to mitigate the 
hazards of craving. 


One very useful method for safely enjoying sense pleasures is for 
people to have some access to non-material happiness, which acts as 
an escape (nissarana). This escape is very effective for refining one’s 
behaviour generated by craving, or it helps to keep this behaviour within 
wholesome boundaries. Happiness independent of material things stands 
in direct contrast to craving; it manifests when one is released from 
craving and it exists without relying on craving. Anyone who dwells in 
this kind of happiness is immediately freed from the perils of craving. 


Because sense pleasure is flawed, can cause a great deal of harm, and 
is both cherished by and compelling for people, it need not be promoted. 
Therefore, the Buddha did not support the pursuit of sense pleasure and 
he discouraged people from setting it as the goal of life. 


In Buddhism, the essential aim of performing wholesome deeds or 
making merit - whether this be through generosity (dana), moral conduct 
(sila), or cultivating the mind (bhavana) - is not to receive a reward in 
the form of sense pleasure, say of wealth, fame, respect, an entourage of 
followers, or rebirth in a heavenly realm. The true purpose of wholesome 
actions is to support spiritual development and to access true, lasting hap- 
piness, which leads to a reduction of mental defilement, a disengagement 
from evil, and an elimination of craving - the source of suffering. The 
person engaging in good actions thus experiences deeper, more refined 
forms of happiness - up to the happiness of Nibbana - which bring peace 
and wellbeing to the individual and to society: 
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Not for happiness tarnished by defilement, not for future birth, 
does a sage give gifts. Indeed, a sage gives gifts for the end of 
defilement, for the absence of future birth. 


Not for happiness tarnished by defilement, not for future birth, 
does a sage develop the jhanas. Indeed, a sage develops the jhanas 
for the end of defilement, for the absence of future birth. 


Aiming for the state of peace (i.e. Nibbana), inclining in this direc- 
tion, devoted to this state, a sage gifts gifts. Sages set Nibbana as 
the goal, just as rivers head for the heart of the ocean. {1057} 


Nd. I. 424-5. 


11.4 ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF HAPPINESS 


As mentioned earlier, the Buddha examined the advantages and disad- 
vantages of all things. In the case that something still possesses both 
advantages and disadvantages, he would then describe how one may 
pass beyond them, that is, he would explain how further development 
is possible. 


Looking at things in this way enables a continual development. When 
one reaches a particular point, one acknowledges both its advantages 
(assáda) and disadvantages (adinava). One then looks for the way out 
(nissarana) leading to the next stage and one develops the necessary 
conditions to move on. In whatever work or activity one is engaged, 
the examination of these three factors leads to ongoing development. 
One does not get lost in thinking that one has reached completion; one 
does not stop making effort and become passive, negligent, and heedless, 
which results in missed opportunities. 


Let us now look at the advantages and disadvantages of happiness. 
Rather than go into a detailed analysis of the many different kinds and 
stages of happiness, here the discussion will focus on some primary 
features of happiness that are related to other spiritual qualities and that 
pertain to people's everyday life. 
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One such spiritual quality, which is relevant to everyone and is connec- 
ted to meditation, to spiritual practice, and to every aspect of learning, 
is concentration (samadhi). Happiness is expressly valuable to concentra- 
tion. The Pali Canon states: sukhapadatthano samadhi: happiness is a basis 
and criterion for concentration; it is a proximate cause for concentration. 


The literal meaning of sukha (‘happiness’) is ‘convenient’ or ‘easy’. 
One is free from pressure, obstruction, affliction, struggle, agitation, and 
anxiety. In other words, one is peaceful; happiness leads to peace. When 
the mind is peaceful, concentration arises easily. A happy and tranquil 
mind is prepared for concentration. 


Happiness is a characteristic of a high quality of life. Arahants, for 
example, when they are not engaged in a specific activity, dwell in the 
state of mind referred to as ‘abiding at ease in the present’ (ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihara), which is most often a state of jhana. 


There are many disadvantages of happiness. In particular, happiness 
may lead to carelessness, infatuation, obsession, indulgence, procrastin- 
ation, indifference, or laziness. {1127} Concentration, which is based on 
happiness, has similar disadvantages. In Pali, concentration is sometimes 
referred to as belonging to the ‘same faction as laziness’ (kosajja-pakkha). 


At the same time, however, concentration belongs to the thirty-seven 
factors of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya-dhamma): concentration is dir- 
ectly associated with awakening; it lies ‘alongside’ awakening. Awakening 


is dependent on concentration. 


Here, simply note that concentration is a factor of enlightenment, but 
that it is also associated with laziness. When one examines spiritual 
qualities, do not only look at their advantages; also acknowledge their 
disadvantages. Be careful - if one develops concentration incorrectly, one 


will give rise to laziness. 


The Buddha in this case encouraged the application of mindfulness, 
for inspection and caution. When one attains concentration, one asks: 
‘Has this concentration deviated towards idleness and inertia? Has it 
become an impediment?’ The heedless indulgence in the pleasure of 
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concentration is harmful. One must be careful and know how to apply 
concentration. Do not fall into heedlessness. 


When people experience happiness, especially sense pleasure, it is very 
likely that they will become carried away, infatuated, and enchanted by 
it, resulting in heedlessness. When experiencing happiness, they lose a 
sense of urgency and do not wish to do anything else. Although there 
remain things to be done, they become negligent, indifferent, and indol- 
ent, resulting in a weak character. 


For this reason, those people who have experienced happiness and yet 
remain unmindful, who are indulgent, apathetic, and heedless, become 
weak and corrupted. They may even meet with calamity and ruin. Many 
individuals, communities, nations, and even civilizations throughout his- 
tory have fallen into this cycle of decline. 


When looking at these disadvantages, it may appear that happiness 
is of very low value. But happiness is simply happiness; it is the cor- 
rupted and defiled human beings themselves who deal with happiness 
incorrectly and thus end up experiencing harmful effects. 


Here, we must return to the subject of sense pleasure, which has a 
bearing on almost everyone’s life. Although we have discussed sense 
pleasure already, here we will focus on it directly in relation to spiritual 
practice. 


The dangers or disadvantages of sense pleasure - of happiness depend- 
ent on material things and serving personal gratification - are extensive, 
and people thus require the supervision or protection by way of the five 
precepts. This points to a basic drawback or weakness of sense pleasure: 
it is a cause for competition and exploitation among human beings. 


The things providing gratification are external, and they are insuffi- 
cient in number to fulfil the desires of everyone. Because each person 
desires things for himself, and wishes to obtain the maximum amount of 
these things, they see each other as adversaries. People thus conflict and 
compete with one another. This is followed by deception, dishonesty, and 
deceit, a search for followers and a pursuit of power, and various forms of 
persecution and abuse. 
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The pursuit of sense pleasure is the source of conflict and oppression 
between people and between nations. It is the source of war, leading to 
all kinds of suffering and affliction. People then search without end for 
a solution: their voices call for peace, but their hands brandish swords. 
This is the first danger of sense pleasure. (1128] 


Social oppression, which spreads suffering outwards, has its root in 
the mind, i.e. an insatiable desire, which is a common characteristic of 
craving (tanha). Moreover, this insatiability, which conforms to a vora- 
cious hunger for things and an inability to feel one has enough, creates 
suffering within an individual. 


The more people get, the more they want. A specific degree or amount 
of things that once provided happiness is eventually no longer satisfact- 
ory. The feeling of joy and excitement is replaced by indifference, apathy, 
and a sense of ennui. Once boredom sets in, those things that at one 
time seemed indispensable now must simply be endured. Those things 
that once provided happiness are now a cause for suffering. The nature 
of desire has changed; now one may wish for the object to go away, to 
disappear. This is one form of affliction. 


At one time one may have been penniless. If one obtains $30 one is 
over the moon, and when one earns a wage of $30 a day one is exceedingly 
happy. Eventually one wishes to earn $3000 a day. One imagines that with 
such a wage all of one's desires will be fulfilled and one will experience 
delight. Indeed, if it happens that one earns such a wage, at first one is 
blissful and content. 


A closer look at this dynamic reveals the gradual expansion of craving 
in two ways: 


First, when one obtains a regular wage of $3000 per day, if one day one 
only obtains $30, an amount that had at one time provided a great sense 
of joy, one is unhappy. The same thing that once provided happiness now 
causes suffering. 


Second, although one may have been convinced that by earning a wage 
of $3000 per day one wouldn't wish for anything more, eventually one 
feels apathy and boredom. One then thinks that one needs to earn a 
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wage of $30,000 per day in order to feel satisfied. This target will increase 
without end. 


The Buddha stated that even if one were to turn a mountain into gold, 
it would still not gratify the desire of one individual, because this desire 
is insatiable, as mentioned above. The Buddha emphasized this subject 
repeatedly, so that his disciples would recognize that human desire is 
limitless; craving is endless. This desire creates oppression and affliction 
in society, and it also creates layers of suffering within an individual. One 
aspect to this suffering is the feeling of boredom and apathy. 


11.5 NATURE PROVIDES HAPPINESS 


Let us examine some of the different kinds of happiness. So far the 
discussion has covered the happiness derived from sense enjoyment, from 
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contact with desirable sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangible objects. 


This is a matter connected with the gratification of craving (tanha), with 
sense pleasure (kama-sukha), and with material happiness (samisa-sukha). 
We also discussed wholesome desire (chanda), which is associated with 
spiritual development, and leads to study, creativity, understanding, and 
an increase in happiness. 


In terms of wholesome desire, it was mentioned earlier how a person 
experiences happiness both while engaged in work and while engaged in 
learning. There are more aspects, however, to this discussion of happiness 
derived from wholesome desire. 


This increased happiness includes happiness on a social level: the joy 
of friendship; the joy of living with others with a heart of kindness and 
compassion; and the joy in families and communities of living together 
with mutual goodwill, care, and love, of rejoicing in harmony, and of being 
united in the virtues conducive to communal life (sarániya-dhamma).*? 
{1094} 


?? Also spelled: sarantya-dhammaá (see the section below: ‘Sharing of Material Gains 
within the Monastic Community’.) 
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There is also the happiness related to nature: the joy of living in nature; 
the contact with the peace and beauty of nature, including the trees, the 
wind, mountains, bodies of water, and the sky; the delight one experiences 
in flowering plants and in the sounds of the wilderness, for instance the 
calls of birds, the cries of wild animals, and the rumble of thundering 
skies. 


Both the happiness in relation to society and the happiness in relation 
to nature are emphasized and praised in Buddhism. They are sometimes 
combined in a single teaching, of living together with kindness and in 
harmony even while residing in the forest, as is documented in the Gosin- 
gasala Sutta: 


The Buddha went to visit three monks in the Gosingasala wood. He 
asked them: 


How, Anuruddha, do you live in concord, with mutual appreciation, 
without disputing, blending like milk and water, viewing each other 
with kindly eyes? 


M. I. 206. 


In that same wood, on another occasion, Ven. Sariputta asked the 
following question from other great disciples: 


The Gosinga Sala-tree Wood is delightful, the night is clear and 
bright, the sala trees are all in blossom, giving forth fragrant scents 
in all directions, similar to the scents of heaven. What kind of 
bhikkhu, friend ... could grace the Gosinga Sala-tree Wood? 


M. I. 212-13. 


There are numerous poetic verses in the Tipitaka eulogizing nature. 
Take for example the following verses from the Mahavessantara Jataka: 


Near those lotus ponds, flocks of cuckoos drunk on fruit call out 
captivating, melodious cries, filling the forest with reverberating 
sound. When the bushes bloom in season, a sweetness like honey 
drips from the blossoms, resting on the lotus leaves... 
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The breeze wafts myriad fragrances, drifting through the forest, 
as if inviting visitors to find delight in the perfumed flowers and 
branches. Swarms of bumblebees relish the scent of the blossoms, 
their buzzing echoing throughout. 


J. VI. 530. 


When Ven. Kaludayi invited the Buddha to travel to Kapilavatthu in 
order to visit his father, he spoke approximately sixty verses praising the 
beauty of nature found in the regions along the path to be travelled. In 
the end, the Buddha accepted the invitation. 


Here are two of these verses: 


Fanned by breezes, the champaka trees, orchids, and laurel send 
out their fragrance. The crown of the trees, filled with blossoms, 
send down their colourful branches, as if thoughtfully extending 
their arms and paying respects with their scent. Venerable sir, the 
Victorious One, now is the right time to go. 


Splendid parakeets and magpies, with sweet-sounding voices, fly 
and throng among the treetops, twittering and calling out on both 
sides of the path. Now is the time for the Lord to see his father. 
{1095} 


ApA. 532-7. 


In sum, the Buddha and the arahants, whose hearts are purified, find 
delight in the peace and beauty of nature, and abide happily in natural 
surroundings. Trainees (sekha) and unawakened persons find in nature 
a tranquil and refreshing environment, conducive to meditation and the 


development of wisdom. 


In reference to the development of ethics, one can see here how virtue 
is developed along with happiness, how happiness is an important part 
of developing one's life, and how people are able to generate happiness 
within themselves. Wholesome desire is the catalyst behind this develop- 
ment, and an education or training based on such desire automatically 
helps to cultivate a strong ethical foundation. 
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Finally, there is the supreme happiness - the happiness of wisdom - 
which belongs to the stage of independent happiness. 


Wisdom is a liberating factor. If one faces a stumbling block or obstruc- 
tion, and one doesn’t know how to respond, the situation is immediately 
clarified and resolved with the dawn of wisdom. When faced with con- 
fusion, not knowing which way to turn and where safety lies, the heart 
feels oppressed and stifled. But with the arising of wise understanding, 
the sense of oppression and affliction disappears. When encountering a 
problem and no solution is apparent, one may suffer greatly, but when 
wisdom provides an answer one is freed from suffering. Wisdom gradually 
provides freedom on many levels of one’s life. When one is able to 
untangle the nexus of suffering, one reaches final and complete liberation, 
which is also perfect happiness. 


11.6 HIGHER FORMS OF HAPPINESS 


A. TIMELESS HAPPINESS 


As mentioned earlier, a definition for happiness is the fulfilment of desire, 
yet this definition is not comprehensive. Technically speaking, this defini- 
tion covers only mundane (lokiya) reality. A supreme, transcendent (lokut- 
tara) form of happiness also exists. To some, this explanation may appear 
abstruse. To clarify this matter it is useful to illustrate the different levels 
of happiness. Earlier, happiness was divided according to two distinct 
kinds of desire, but here it necessary to introduce the concept of ‘non- 
desire’. 


This new classification results in two main levels of happiness, and 
three sublevels: {1098} 


1. Happiness as the fulfilment of desire: 


A. Happiness as the gratification of craving - tanhd (the fulfil- 
ment of unwholesome desire). 


B. Happiness as the fulfilment of wholesome enthusiasm 
(chanda). 
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2. Happiness independent of the fulfilment of desire (= (C) ever- 
present happiness). 


The second main kind of happiness is independent of both the fulfil- 
ment of craving and the fulfilment of wholesome desire. It is independ- 
ent, unconstrained, and free because it is an internal attribute, it exists 
inherent in people's hearts, and it is ever-present. It is not dependent on 
obtaining or doing anything. 


If one needs to satisfy the needs of some form of desire in order to 
experience happiness, this indicates that the happiness is not yet present. 
One must then wait for fulfilment, by pursuing or creating something. An 
independent kind of happiness, however, already exists within a person; 
therefore, it is free from the gratification of desire. It needs neither to be 
pursued nor to be created. 


Here someone may ask the question: ‘Are those people endowed with 
such happiness free from all desire: free from both craving and from 
wholesome desire?' Indeed, such people are fully endowed with whole- 
some desire. Yet their happiness does not rely on the fulfilment or gratific- 
ation of this wholesome desire. Although they are replete in wholesome 
desire, their happiness is independent of all forms of desire; they are fully 
accomplished in the cultivation of happiness. 


To reach this accomplishment, one is first brimful of wholesome desire, 
and then one transcends even this desire. Take for example the Buddha, 
who, as described in one particular passage, was endowed with eighteen 
attributes (buddha-dhamma). The relevant attribute here is that he pos- 
sessed ‘unremitting wholesome enthusiasm’ (natthi chandassa hani). 


We see here the magnitude of the Buddha’s commitment to perform 
beneficent deeds, which was prompted by his wholesome enthusiasm in 
the form of compassion. The Buddha worked tirelessly after his awaken- 
ing, for the remaining forty-five years of his life. He worked day and night, 
undergoing many hardships, for the wellbeing of all human beings. 


The Buddha and the arahants are filled with wholesome desire, but 
their happiness is independent of fulfilling this desire. Their normal, 
constant state is one of happiness. 
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Another way of describing the three levels of happiness is as follows: 
{1099} 


1. Happiness requiring a pursuit (happiness gratifying craving). 


2. Happiness created by oneself (happiness fulfilling wholesome 
desire). 


3. Inherent, ever-present happiness (happiness independent of ful- 
filling desire). 


The first kind of happiness requires a pursuit, because those objects of 
enjoyment that satisfy craving are external, material things. They must 
be sought after and consumed; one must seize these external things and 
have them make contact with one’s senses. 


The second kind of happiness is self-generated, because, in order to 
fulfil the desire to learn, the desire to know, the desire to study, the desire 
to perform a wholesome deed, the appreciation of nature, etc., one relies 
on one’s own dedication and commitment. This happiness can be created 
without relying on external things. 


The third kind of happiness is ever-present, for when happiness exists 
as an internal attribute - as an ordinary and natural state of mind - then 
it is constantly present. One need not seek or do anything to obtain such 
happiness. 


One may wonder how to become a person who is able to enjoy all three 
kinds of happiness: the pleasure of seeking sense objects, self-generated 
happiness, and abiding, ever-present happiness. Wouldn't such a person 
be proficient? Indeed, stream-enterers are those individuals able to enjoy 
these three kinds of happiness. 


It turns out that those persons who are truly accomplished in all three 
levels of happiness, i.e. the arahants, are fully satisfied by independent, 
unconstrained happiness. Although, if they wanted to, they could enjoy 
all three kinds of happiness, they are no longer interested in the first 
kind of happiness dependent on material objects. This will be discussed 
at more length below. 
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B. IDEAL HAPPINESS 


Happiness can be grouped or classified in many different ways. Let us 
examine the Buddha's classification of happiness into thirteen pairs.” 


Here are some simple examples from this classification: 


* Physical happiness (kayika-sukha) and mental happiness (cetasika- 
sukha). 


Material happiness (samisa-sukha; happiness dependent on mater- 
ial things) and independent happiness (niramisa-sukha; happiness 
independent of material things). 


Householders' happiness (gihi-sukha) and the happiness of renunci- 
ants (pabbajita-sukha). 


Sense pleasure (kama-sukha; happiness derived from desirable and 
alluring sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangibles; happiness 
from acquisition and consumption) and happiness secluded from 
sensuality (nekkhamma-sukha; happiness free from sensuality, free 
from sensual allurements and enticements; the happiness of renun- 
ciation; happiness not tied up with acquisition.) {1102} 


The Buddha gave this teaching to distinguish between the many differ- 
ent kinds of happiness. Moreover, through a familiarity with this teaching 
one understands the relationship between different kinds of happiness. 


On a related subject, knowledge of the various kinds of happiness 
enables one to outline the ideal forms of happiness. Here, a recognition 
that happiness isthe goal of spiritual training is connected to the teaching 
on the different planes of existence (or different states of mind), which a 
person can reach through spiritual cultivation. 


The universe is traditionally divided into three planes of existence (teb- 
hümaka): the realm of sensuality (kama-bhümi, where beings are still tied 
up in sense pleasure), the realm of fine-material form (rüpa-bhümi; the 


* Occasionally this classification is into ten pairs. 
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plane of fine-material Brahmas - rüpa-brahma), and the immaterial realm 
(arüpa-bhümi; the plane of immaterial Brahmas - arüpa-brahma). Another 
plane - the transcendent plane (lokuttara-bhümi) - exists surpassing the 
threefold plane of existence. 


In relation to the threefold plane of existence, the term bhümi refers to 
a specific ‘world’ (loka) or sphere of existence occupied by beings native 
to that plane or realm. Alternatively, it refers to the particular state of 
mind developed by beings to reach such a plane. 


This second definition, referring to one’s state of mind, can also be 
applied in relation to the transcendent plane. What this means is that a 
percentage of beings dwelling in a specific plane of existence, in particular 
some human beings in this world, may have developed various states of 
mind, and in effect have reached various planes, including the transcend- 
ent plane. 


These planes (bhümi) can be grouped as follows: 


1. Sensual plane (kama-bhümi). 


2. Fine-material form plane (rüpa-bhümi) and the immaterial plane 
(arüpa-bhümi); these constitute the realm of the Brahma gods. 


3. Transcendent plane (lokuttara-bhümi). 
In relation to happiness, these three planes can be described thus: 


1. Sensual plane, endowed with sense pleasure (kama-sukha): the ideal 
is to be a divine being (deva) or to be born in heaven (sagga); 
here, one has developed oneself and reached the supreme kind of 
sense pleasure. Although one is still endowed with the suffering 
(dukkha) of unawakened beings, one is free from oppression and 


punishment. 


2. Brahma plane, endowed with the happiness of jhana (jhana-sukha): 
here, the ideal is to be born as a Brahma god. 


3. Transcendent plane, endowed with the happiness of Nibbana 
(nibbana-sukha): here, the ideal is the fruit of arahantship. 
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Buddhism is a system of training for the spiritual development of 
human beings. It follows the principle that every individual should 
continually cultivate him- or herself and reach more refined forms of 
happiness. Moreover, at any one time different people exist at different 
stages of development. For this reason, the world should be a conducive 
place for each individual to make progress, according to which stage he 
or she is at. 


Setting happiness to be the goal of spiritual training, human beings 
should develop themselves in the three planes mentioned above, in order 
to reach successively more refined levels of happiness. 


Through moral training one develops physical actions in order to 
create a beneficial relationship to one’s environment, and one cultivates 
morality in order to support others and to live together happily. In short, 
by developing generosity and virtuous conduct one attains the delights 
of heaven. {1103} 


Through mental training, while abiding in such a conducive environ- 
ment, one develops the mind in virtuous qualities, in particular the four 
divine abidings (brahmavihara). Established in concentration, one’s mind 
is steady, poised, and happy. One develops happiness of mind until one 
reaches the happiness of jhana. 


Through wisdom training, by relying on the accomplishments of mind 
development, one cultivates wisdom and insight. One sees things clearly 
according to the truth; one discerns conditionality; one knows how to 
successfully reach the goal; one is able to solve problems and dispel 
suffering; and one frees the mind and reaches the happiness of Nibbana. 


Heavenly beings amuse themselves with sensual objects and activities. 
Brahma gods are satisfied by a refined happiness of mind, including 
the happiness of jhana. Arahants, having transcended the bonds of 
sense pleasure, fully realize the happiness of Nibbana. Stream-enterers 
access the happiness of all three planes - of sense pleasure, happiness of 
the higher mind (adhicitta-sukha), and transcendent happiness (lokuttara- 
sukha) - having not yet abandoned any of these. 
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C. SUPREME HAPPINESS OF THE BUDDHA 


The Buddha asserted that he had realized a happiness surpassing the 
happiness of a great monarch, whose happiness is considered by most 
ordinary people as being supreme. 


On one occasion the Buddha met with members of the Nigantha order 
who were practising various forms of asceticism and self-mortification, 
and he spoke with them about the religious practices they undertook for 
reaching their desired goal. 


The Nigantha followers practised severe austerities because they 
believed that happiness cannot be achieved by way of happiness; it can 
only be achieved by way of pain. In order to support this belief they 
compared King Bimbisara with the Buddha, saying that if one were able 
to achieve (supreme) happiness - the highest goal of religious practice - 
by way of pleasure, then King Bimbisara would surely have attained this 
achievement, since his happiness and comfort exceeds that of the Buddha. 


The Nigantha said this because they held the common belief that, since 
King Bimbisara possesses lavish wealth and great power, his ease and 
comfort must be greater than the Buddha's, who had relinquished his 
worldly possessions, wandered about in remote mountains and forests, 
and observed various religious practices; surely the Buddha suffered sim- 
ilar pain and difficulty as the Nigantha themselves. 


The Buddha, however, rejected their claim and proved their premise 
false by saying that King Bimbisara does not have more happiness than 
the Buddha. On the contrary, the Buddha experiences greater happiness 
than the king. (1034] 


From the perspective of ordinary people it was difficult to judge 
whether the Buddha had more happiness than King Bimbisara, because 
most people, including the Nigantha in this story, take as a measurement 
abundance at the external level, for example the amount of one's wealth, 
power, prestige, personal retinue, etc., all of which the Buddha had relin- 
quished. In fact, it is impossible to use such external things as a gauge 
for someone's true, internal happiness, and therefore the Buddha did not 
submit these things as proof. 
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Indeed, measuring a person’s internal happiness, which is invisible, is 
difficult to do. The Buddha thus used other criteria, which are clearly 
discernible to others, as a decisive way to determine a person’s internal 
happiness. He did this by asking whether King Bimbisara would be able to 
sit still for seven days - or even one day - without moving or speaking and 
experience uninterrupted happiness. The answer was 'no'. The Buddha 
went on to say that he himself is able to sit still and experience such unin- 
terrupted happiness for two, three, even seven days. The Nigantha thus 
conceded that the Buddha has more happiness than King Bimbisara.^ 


The Buddha compared the pleasure derived from the five sense objects 
to a fire made from straw and twigs. Although it is bright, it is not 
resplendent because it is clouded by smoke. The happiness and bliss 
independent of material sense objects and free from unwholesome states, 
on the other hand, is like a fire burning without using grass and twigs as 
fuel. Its light is pure and brilliant, devoid of any stain.” 


4M. I. 93-4. 


5M. II. 203-204. In this sutta a fire not created from straw or wood (i.e. a fire 
without any smoke) is hypothetical; it could not be created at that time in history 
unless someone did so by way of psychic powers. These days, however, there are 
modern scientific achievements enabling such a fire. 
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11.7 PATH TO SUPREME HAPPINESS 


A. DEVELOPING MoRE REFINED FORMS OF HAPPINESS 


Before describing more refined forms of happiness, it is helpful here to 
describe a basic form of happiness (sukha) and suffering (dukkha), that has 
a bearing on all other forms of happiness. The following definition was 
given by Ven. Sariputta after he was asked by a wandering ascetic the 
following question: 


‘Friend Sariputta, what is happiness in this Dhamma and Discipline, 
and what is suffering?’ 


‘Dissatisfaction, friend, is suffering in this Dhamma and Discipline. 
Satisfaction is happiness. 


‘When there is dissatisfaction (anabhirati), friend, this suffering is 
to be expected: when walking, one does not find happiness or 
contentment, when standing still ... when sitting ... when lying 
down ... when in a village ... when in the forest ... when at the 
foot of a tree ... when in an empty hut ... when in the open air 
.. when among a group of monks, one does not find happiness or 
contentment. When there is dissatisfaction, this suffering is to be 
expected. 


'[But] when there is satisfaction (abhirati), this happiness is to be 
expected: when walking, one finds happiness and contentment, 
when standing still ... when sitting ... when lying down... when ina 
village ... when in the forest ... when at the foot of a tree ... when inan 
empty hut ... when in the open air ... when among a group of monks, 
one finds happiness and contentment. When there is satisfaction, 
this happiness is to be expected.’ 


A. V. 121-2. 


Following is a list of analogies for the happiness inherent in the vari- 
ous stages of meditative absorption (jhāna). The last step before the 
attainment of jhana is the abandonment of the five hindrances (nivarana): 
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sensual desire (kama-chanda), ill-will (byapada), sloth and torpor (thina- 
middha), restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca), and doubt (vicikic- 
cha). When one abandons the five hindrances one experiences peace and 
contentment, which is the basis for experiencing the happiness of jhana. 
There are five similes for this initial peace and contentment: 


1. Similar to the joy and delight of a person who has borrowed money 
from a creditor, achieved success in his work, and paid off his debts, 
with money to spare for supporting his family. 


2. Similar to the joy and delight of a person who has recovered from 
a serious illness, and regains his appetite and physical strength. 


3. Similar to the joy and delight of a person who has been released 
from imprisonment, is able to travel about freely, and does not 


incur a fine. 


4. Similar to the joy and delight of a person who has been emancip- 
ated from slavery, gains freedom and independence, and is able to 
move about as he pleases. 


5. Similar to the joy and delight of a wealthy person who has carried 
his wealth across a long, dangerous, and remote area and arrived 
safely at his destination. 


From here one experiences the increasingly refined forms of happiness 
inherent in the four (fine-material) jhanas: 


In the first jhana, which is accompanied by applied attention (vitakka), 
sustained attention (vicara), bliss (piti), joy (sukha), and one-pointedness 
(ekaggata), a practitioner's body is permeated and suffused with bliss and 
joy; no part of the body is left untouched by this bliss and joy. This is 
similar to someone who in the morning sprinkles water on bath powder 
contained in a bronze basin. By evening the moisture has pervaded it 
inside and out so that none of the powder is dispersed. {1047} 


In the second jhana, which is accompanied by bliss, joy, and one- 
pointedness, a practitioner's body is thoroughly permeated and suffused 
with the bliss and happiness born of concentration. This is similar to a 
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deep lake whose waters spring entirely from below, with no other inflow 
including rainfall from above. The cool fount of water welling up would 
drench, steep, and pervade every part of the lake. 


In the third jhana, which is accompanied by joy and one-pointedness, 
a practitioner's body is thoroughly permeated and suffused with joy 
divested of bliss. This is similar to a lotus plant growing in the water, 
immersed in water, and nourished by water. The cool water drenches, 
steeps, and pervades every part of the plant, from its tip to its roots. 


In the fourth jhana, which is accompanied by equanimity (upekkha) 
and one-pointedness, a practitioner pervades the entire body with a pure 
bright mind. This is similar to a person who is completely covered from 
the head down with an immaculate white cloth. 


Following on from the happiness of the four fine-material jhanas is the 
happiness of the four formless jhanas, which similarly becomes increas- 
ingly more refined. 


Although the happiness of jhana is superior and more profound than 
sense pleasure, it has defects and flaws; it is not yet perfect happiness. 


The Buddha stated that in the noble discipline (ariya-vinaya) the five 
strands of sensual pleasure (kama-guna) are called the ‘world’ (loka); in 
other words, the *world' is equivalent to the five sense pleasures. One who 
is attached to sense pleasure is still bound up in the world. One who has 
attained fine-material jhàna or formless jhàna, is described as one who 
has reached and dwells in the zenith or limit of the world. He or she is still 
connected to the world, however, and has not yet escaped or transcended 
it. 


A person who passes beyond the last formless jhana, who attains the 
cessation of perception and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha), and is free 
from the mental taints through discerning the truth with wisdom, is 


56D. I. 71-6, 207; M. I. 275; M. II. 15; M. III. 92-3; A. III. 25. 
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described as one who has reached the end of the world and has transcen- 
ded the bonds that bind beings to the world.” 


The ultimate and complete form of happiness belongs to someone 
whose mind is liberated - the happiness of one who has realized Nibbana. 
This happiness includes the happiness associated with the cessation of 
perception and feeling, which is the tenth kind of happiness mentioned 
in the list above (see the earlier section on diverse grades of happiness). 


The most notable defects of the happiness of jhana are the following: 


The happiness of jhàna is still not completely free; it is still 
restricted and constrained by perception and other mental factors 
present in jhana.°® 


In a specific state of jhana, it is still possible for mental application 
connected to perceptions of inferior states of jhana to well up in 
the mind; the happiness of jhana is thus still prone to disturbance 
or agitation.? 


Although the happiness of jhàna is a form of non-material happi- 
ness, it is still subject to attachment and it may give rise to grasping 
(upadana). It can be an impediment for realizing Nibbana and 
perfect happiness. 


It is inadequate; it must be transcended or abandoned.*! 


It is a conditioned phenomenon; it is fashioned by other mental 
causes and conditions; it is unstable, its very nature is subject to 
decline and cessation.?? {1048} 


?7$ee: A. IV. 430. ‘The bonds that bind one to the world’ is a translation of visattika, 
which is usually equated with tanh (‘craving’); it is sometimes translated as the 
‘shackle of craving’. 


**It contains sambadha (‘limitation’, ‘confinement’); see: A. IV. 449-50. 
It contains abadha (‘affliction’); see: A. IV. 439-40. 

See: M. II. 237, 265. 

See: M. I. 455-6; M. II. 255-6. 

See: M. I. 352; A. V. 343. 
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Another important attribute of the happiness of jhana is that exists on 
the level of feeling or sensation (vedand). It arises as a result of cognizing 
sense objects or of experiencing the pleasure of sense objects. From 
this perspective, the happiness ofjhana shares some attributes with sense 
pleasure, i.e. it is a form of pleasurable sensation (sukha-vedana). For this 
reason, the first nine forms of happiness can all be classified as happiness 
dependent on the cognition of sense objects. 


B. HAPPINESS BEYOND SENSATION 


The distinctive form of happiness is the tenth and final form, which, 
although it is classified as happiness (sukha), is not a sensation (vedana) 
nor does it require the enjoyment of sense objects. It can thus be called 
"happiness beyond sensation'. It refers to the happiness associated with 


the cessation of perception and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha), a concen- 
trative state in which, as the name implies, is free of feeling or sensation. 


Some people may question how it can be a form of happiness if there 
is no sensation, because sukha is technically one form of vedand. But as 
confirmed by these words of the Buddha, there is a happiness that is not 


a sensation: 


Here, Ananda, by completely transcending the base of neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception, a monk enters and dwells in the 
cessation of perception and feeling. This is that other kind of 
happiness more excellent and sublime than the previous kind of 
happiness [of the base of neither-perception-nor-nonperception]. 


Now it is possible that wanderers of other sects might speak thus: 
"The ascetic Gotama speaks of the cessation of perception and feel- 
ing, and he maintains that it is included in happiness. What is 
that? How is that?’ When wanderers of other sects speak thus, they 
should be told: ‘The Blessed One, friends, does not describe a state 
as included in happiness only with reference to pleasant feeling. 


Sensations (vedand) in jhana are free from stress and are thus considered to be 
the most positive or favourable forms of sensation (M. I. 89-90). 
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But rather, friends, wherever happiness is found and in whatever 
way, the Tathagata describes that state as included in happiness.’ 


M. I. 400; S. IV. 228; cf.: MA. III. 115; SA. III. 80. 


The cessation of perception and feeling (safifíavedayita-nirodha) is com- 
parable to Nibbana, and the happiness independent of the enjoyment of 
sense objects - or happiness free from sensation - in this state is similar 
to the happiness of Nibbana (nibbana-sukha).9^ 


Ven. Sariputta explains this matter in the Nibbana Sutta, beginning 
with the statement: Friends, this Nibbana is happiness, this Nibbana is hap- 
piness$? Ven. Udayi asks him how it is possible to have happiness in 
a state devoid of an enjoyment of sense objects. Sariputta replies that 
Nibbana, in which there is no enjoyment of sense objects (i.e. there is no 
sensation - vedanà), is itself happiness. He then goes on to explain in an 
indirect way by using the various states of concentrative attainment as a 
comparison. Here he does not simply compare Nibbana to the cessation of 
perception and feeling, but he describes the comparable aspects of each 
jhana, beginning with the first jhana, as a way of explaining the happiness 
of Nibbana. {1049} 


In each level of jhana it is possible for ‘mental application accompanied 
by perception’ (safifid-manasikara) associated with the directly subordin- 
ate level of jhana to well up in the mind. For example, it is possible that 
for someone who has attained the third jhana, which is divested of bliss 
and endowed solely with joy and one-pointedness, to have perceptions of 
bliss well up. 


This mental application accompanied by perception is considered a 
disturbance and affliction for the person dwelling in jhana. (The Pali term 
used here for disturbance and affliction is abadha, which often denotes 
‘sickness’ or ‘illness’.) It is precisely this disturbance, affliction, and lack 
of ease that is referred to as ‘suffering’ (dukkha). This is similar to someone 


“See: Vism. 705; VismT.: Pafifiabhavananisarnsaniddesavannana, 
Nirodhasamapattikathavannana; see also the Burmese edition of the 
sub-commentary to the Majjhima Nikaya: [2/184]. 


65 A. IV. 415. 
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who abides happily; the transition from happiness to unhappiness occurs 
as a result of some form of disturbance or agitation. 


Someone who is not disturbed by mental application accompanied 
by perception is thus fully absorbed in that state of jhana. Therefore, 
even without considering the aspect of sensation, the ordinary, inherent 
condition of jhana is recognized as ‘happiness’ (sukha). In other words, 
the inherent happiness of jhana is discernible when one applies the con- 
ditions of disturbance and agitation for comparison. 


The spaciousness and ease inherent in each level of jhana, when there 
is no disturbance by mental application accompanied by perception, is 
an effective comparison for explaining the happiness of Nibbana. The 
happiness of Nibbana can thus be described as a state of freedom and 
fulfilment, in which there is no disturbance or stress. 


Ven. Sariputta here uses a method of explaining happiness by compar- 
ing it to suffering. A natural state of completeness, free from stress or 
agitation, is itself happiness. 


Arriving at a freedom from suffering can be described in two ways. 
First, one may be oppressed and afflicted by something, or there is a sense 
of impairment and deficiency. To rectify this situation one must escape 
from the source of oppression or bring an original state of fulfilment 
back to completion. Second, one may be provoked, inflamed, aroused or 
stimulated. Similar to a sense of impairment and deficiency, here too one 
must try and return to an original state of fulfilment. 


Ordinary people may refer to this gratification of desire, by rectifying 
an abnormal or dissonant situation, as a pursuit of happiness or a reaping 
of happiness. In reality, however, what has occurred is that dukkha (‘suf- 
fering’, ‘stress’) has arisen, and one has alleviated or stilled this dukkha 
and returned to a normal state of completeness. 


This explanation is consistent with the definition of Nibbana as a state 
free from illness, a state of perfect mental health. The Buddha said that 
one may not recognize good health - physical strength and wellbeing, 
and an ability to move about unrestricted - as happiness, because in that 
moment one is not necessarily enjoying any sense impressions. But when 
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one compares such health to illness and affliction, one appreciates the 
paramount importance of good health. In other words, when stricken by 
disease one clearly sees how good health, or a freedom from illness, is a 
sublime form of happiness. 


Just as an absence of physical illness - a state of complete physical 
health and freedom from affliction - is genuine happiness, so too, a mind 
free from blemish, from latent anxiety, and from attachment to sense 
objects exists in a state of true happiness. It is spacious and expansive; 


having realized this happiness, one dwells with a ‘boundless mind’. 


The happiness, delight, clarity, and spaciousness of a liberated mind 
is the exclusive and exceptional province of awakened beings. It is diffi- 
cult for unawakened beings, who have never shared this experience, to 
fathom or conceive of it. But they can at least have an intuition that it is 
something truly excellent and noble. {1050} 


C. PERFECT HAPPINESS 


From the perspective of truth (sabhava), happiness that is still a sen- 
sation (vedand), or happiness that is dependent on the enjoyment of 
sense objects, is in fact a form of dukkha (‘stress’, ‘suffering’). This is 
because pleasurable sensation (sukha-vedand) is the same as other forms 
of sensation - i.e. painful and neutral sensations (dukkha-vedana and 
adukkhamasukha-vedana): they are all conditioned phenomena (sankhara- 
dhammáa). All conditioned phenomena are subject to stress (dukkha; 
this refers to ‘dukkha’ in the context of the Three Characteristics), as 


illustrated in this discussion between the Buddha and one ofthe bhikkhus: 


Bhikkhu: Venerable sir, while I was alone in seclusion, this reflection 
arose in my mind thus: 'The Blessed One has spoken about three 
kinds of feeling: pleasant feeling, painful feeling (dukkha-vedana), 


°°A ‘boundless mind’ (vimariyadikatena cetasa); this term occurs in many passages, 
e.g.: M. III. 26; S. II. 173; A. I. 260. 


S"Conditioned phenomena’ here refers to ‘compounded things’ (sankhata-dhamma), 
which encompasses all five aggregates (khandha); it does not exclusively refer to 
‘volitional formations’ (sankhara), the fourth aggregate. 
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neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling... But the Blessed One has 
also said: "Whatever sensing (vedana) of sense objects is classified 
as dukkha.' Now with reference to what was this said by the Blessed 
One? 


Buddha: Good, good, bhikkhu! I have spoken about three kinds 
of feeling: pleasant feeling, painful feeling, neither-painful-nor- 
pleasant feeling.... And I have also said: "Whatever sensing of sense 
objects is classified as dukkha.' That [latter clause] has been stated 
by me with reference to the impermanence of formations. That 
has been stated by me with reference to formations being subject 
to destruction ... subject to dissolution ... subject to fading away ... 
subject to cessation ... subject to change. 


S. IV. 216-17. 


Whenever one truly understands that the three kinds of feeling are 
impermanent, shaped by causes and conditions, interdependent, and 
of the nature to decay and cease, and one abandons craving for these 
feelings, to the extent where the heart is liberated, one is independent 
of the enjoyment of sense objects. One experiences supreme happiness, 
which is beyond sensation. 


Feeling (vedana) relies on contact (phassa) - on cognition - which 
arises from the coming together of a sense base (ayatana), e.g. the eye, 
with a sense object (arammana), e.g. a visual form; as a result there is 
‘seeing’, ‘hearing’, etc. Feeling is dependent on sense objects; without 
sense objects feeling cannot arise. For this reason, feeling (vedana) can 
be defined as 'experiencing sense objects' or 'enjoying the flavour (rasa) 
of sense stimuli’. 


Therefore, happiness that is a sensation must rely, as does all sensation, 
on sense objects. The happiness of jhana relies exclusively on ‘mind 
objects’ (dhammarammana). Sense pleasure, however, relies on all kinds of 


S?The classification of sukha-vedanà (along with dukkha-vedana and adukkhamasukha- 
vedana) as dukkha is also discussed at: S. IV. 205; It. 47; Sn. 143-4. 


°M. I. 500. Feelings are impermanent, dukkha, and subject to change. This is the 
disadvantage (adinava) of feelings (M. I. 90). 
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sense objects, in particular on the first five objects, which are ‘material’ 
(amisa) and referred to as the five ‘strands of sense pleasure’ (kama-guna). 


Unawakened beings live their lives by searching for sensual happi- 
ness, which is tantamount to entrusting their wellbeing and happiness to 
external sense objects. Whenever the five objects of sensual enjoyment 
are abundant, they amuse themselves and are cheerful. But whenever 
these objects undergo fluctuation and change, or they are in shortage and 
unacquirable, these people become discouraged and depressed. 


This is in contrast to those individuals who are familiar with more 
refined forms of happiness, especially the happiness independent of sen- 
sation; they do not entrust their wellbeing to sense objects. Even if these 
things change and disappear they still abide in happiness, as confirmed 
by these words by the Buddha: 


Devas and humans take pleasure in forms, delight in forms, rejoice 
in forms ... rejoice in sounds ... rejoice in scents ... rejoice in tastes 
... rejoice in tactile objects ... rejoice in mental phenomena. {1051} 


With the change, fading away, and cessation of forms ... sounds ... 
scents ... tastes ... tactile objects ... mental phenomena, devas and 
humans abide in suffering. 


But the Tathagata, the Arahant, the Fully Enlightened One, has 
understood as they really are the origin, the instability, the advant- 
ages, the dangers, and the escape in the case of forms ... sounds ... 
scents ... tastes ... tactile objects ... mental phenomena, and there- 
fore he does not take pleasure in forms, delight in forms, rejoice 
in forms ... rejoice in mental phenomena. With the change, fading 
away, and cessation of forms ... sounds ... scents ... tastes ... tactile 
objects ... mental phenomena, the Tathagata dwells happily. 


S. IV. 126-8; cf.: M. I. 239; M. III. 285; Sn. 148-9. 


The experience of ordinary, unawakened people is limited and con- 
fined; they are familiar only with the happiness arising from sense pleas- 
ure. When they experience a satisfying degree of pleasurable sensations, 
they are caught up, infatuated, and beguiled by this pleasure and by the 
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objects of pleasure. And when they experience painful sensations, they 
become downcast or agitated. They yearn for and pin their hopes on 
the return of sense pleasure, because they know of no other escape from 
painful feelings apart from sense pleasure. 


Noble disciples, on the other hand, who are familiar with more refined 
forms of happiness, are not caught up and enslaved by sense objects 
when experiencing pleasurable sensations. Likewise, when experiencing 
painful sensations, they are not dispirited or agitated, nor do they seek 
out sense pleasure as an escape. This is because they know of a superior 
escape (nissarana) - a freedom independent of sense pleasure. They know 
of a more expansive form of happiness and they have insight into the true 
nature of happiness and unhappiness. They know ofa happiness free from 
sensation; they must not always rely on the enjoyment of sense objects.”° 


It is difficult for ordinary people to understand this happiness inde- 
pendent of sensation, because they have no experience of it and know of 
nothing comparable to it. Having said this, to get an inkling of it one can 
point to a basic form of happiness inherent in people's minds which is 
separate from the happiness derived from enjoying sense pleasures. 


This basic form of happiness is both a happiness in itself and also a 
support for the enjoyment of sense objects. It can be described as a 
mental state of clarity and calm, when there is no blemish, disturbance, 
or lingering anxiety in the mind. It can be called an empty mind, a pure 
mind, or a peaceful mind. A person endowed with such a state of mind 
can be considered as dwelling in happiness. Moreover, when a person 
with such a state of mind experiences sense impressions, whether they 
be sights, sounds, smells, tastes, or tangible objects, he or she experiences 
the pleasure of this contact to the full. 


This can be illustrated by looking at the opposite situation. Take for 
example someone eating, whose mind at that time is not calm, who is 
sad, depressed, or beset by some other form of distress. Even if the food 
is delicious and of the kind that he normally enjoys, on this occasion he 
may not find it delicious. He may have to force himself to eat or he may 
not be able to swallow the food at all. If, however, his mind is cheerful, he 


See: S. IV. 205-209. 
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will savour the flavour of the food fully. Even if the food is not the best, 
he may find it delicious. 


Another example is someone whose body is dirty, grimy, sweaty, or 
itchy. Even if she sits and listens to music she won't feel at ease, or if 
she tries to do some detailed work she won't be very effective. But if she 
takes a shower and cleans her body, she will feel at ease. She will derivethe 
greatest amount of pleasure from sense contact and be able to complete 
meticulous kinds of work. {1052} 


Persons endowed with such internal or basic happiness are also able 
to enjoy the external happiness derived from sense objects. Besides bene- 
fiting from both kinds of happiness, internal and external, their mental 
capabilities are also enhanced. On the contrary, those people who are 
deprived of this internal happiness lose out on both counts, both in terms 
of internal and external happiness. Moreover, their mental capabilities 


are also compromised. 


It is possible to cultivate this basic form of happiness and to make it 
more pure, prominent, and profound than most people are familiar with. 
One can get a sense of the happiness of Nibbana by way of this comparison. 
In sum, Nibbana is both a form of happiness itself and it enhances one's 
ability to experience happiness. 


When people relate properly to sensuality, reduce their infatuation 
with pleasurable sense objects, no longer entrust their happiness to these 
objects, and stop indulging in sense pleasure, they are prepared to exper- 
ience the refined happiness of jhana. When they have experienced the 
happiness of jhana and yet still wish to enjoy sense pleasure, they do so in 
a way characterized as natural and gentle. Generally speaking, they won't 
perform unwholesome deeds for the sake of obtaining sense pleasure, 
because they see greater value in the happiness of jhana. In addition, the 
happiness of jhana relies on a basis of spiritual virtue. 


When one experiences the happiness of jhana, the mind becomes 
absorbed in the refined meditative object associated with jhana, of which 
there are many levels of gradually increasing profundity. At the final 
stage it is as if one disappears into this state of extreme subtlety (this 
can be compared to what people describe as a ‘mystical state’). These are 
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supreme meditative attainments which are difficult to reach. Someone 
who is able to relinquish the attachment to this extremely refined state 
of absorption in these meditative attainments - who has both uprooted 
an attachment to sense pleasure and an attachment to jhana - who has 
indeed relinquished an attachment to all things, reaches perfect libera- 
tion: Nibbana. 


Nibbana is the opposite of these aforementioned conditions, whether 
it be sense pleasure or meditative attainment (jhana-samapatti). This 
is because the state of sense enjoyment and the state of jhana both 
require an engagement with sense objects, a holding onto sense objects, a 
merging with sense objects; one is entrusting oneself and subject to sense 
objects. Nibbana, on the other hand, is a state of detachment, liberation, 
and freedom. 


Although Nibbana stands in direct contrast to these other states, a 
person who realizes Nibbana is fully prepared to enjoy all levels of hap- 
piness, including sense pleasure and the happiness of jhana. They can 
enjoy happiness in the most optimum way, without any danger or harm. 
To sum up, those people who realize Nibbana, besides experiencing the 
happiness of Nibbana itself, are able to enjoy all the preceding kinds of 
happiness and to savour the enjoyment of these to the fullest. 


Those who realize Nibbana but did not previously pass through the 
various stages of concentrative attainment are not qualified to experience 
some of these attainments, but they have still reached Nibbana and exper- 
ience the supreme happiness of liberation (vimutti-sukha). There exists no 
greater happiness than the happiness of liberation. 


When one abandons sense pleasure, one is entitled to the happiness 
of jhana. When one abandons the happiness of jhana, one is entitled to 
the happiness of Nibbana and the happiness of liberation, which is secure, 
peaceful, and bright, and one is able to return to enjoy all the previous 
kinds of happiness. (The fact that awakened beings renounce sexual 
intercourse and abandon or disengage from concentrative attainments - 
jhana-samapatti - enables them to reach superior forms of spiritual attain- 
ments - samapatti.) In order to reach the freedom of Nibbana, one must 
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first relinquish everything, including the bliss of jhana. By relinquishing 
everything, one obtains all. {1053} 


11.8 REVIEW OF DIFFERENT FORMS OF HAPPINESS 


Here is a summary of the various stages and kinds of happiness: 


1. Vedayita-sukha: happiness as a sensation; happiness involving the 
enjoyment of sense objects. 
A. Sense pleasure (kama-sukha): happiness stemming from the five 
cords of sensuality (kama-guna); happiness derived from the five 
forms of sense contact (phassa). 


B. Happiness of jhana (jhàna-sukha): happiness as the fruit of jhana: 


* Happiness associated with the four fine-material jhanas. 
* Happiness associated with the four immaterial jhanas. 
2. Avedayita-sukha: happiness that is not a sensation; happiness not 
involving contact with sense objects: 


C. Nirodhasamüapatti-sukha: happiness connected to the attainment 
of cessation; ie. dwelling in the cessation of perception and 


feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha). 


This above classification of happiness accords with the ten stages of 
happiness described earlier. 


Following is an alternative, threefold classification of happiness, which 
is similar to the preceding one yet is slightly more flexible or non- 
specific:”* 


1. Sense pleasure (kama-sukha). 
2. Happiness of jhana (jhana-sukha). 
3. Happiness of Nibbana (nibbana-sukha). 


"This classification accords with the Buddha’s words at Ud. 11, where he describes 
three kinds of happiness: sense pleasure (kama-sukha), divine happiness (divya- 
sukha), and happiness of the destruction of craving (tanhakkhaya-sukha). For more 
on this threefold happiness see Appendix 3. 
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The individuals who experience these three kinds of happiness are as 
follows: {1058} 


1. Sense pleasure is enjoyed by unawakened human beings and by 
awakened beings belonging to the stage of stream-enterers and 
once-returners.”” 


2. Happiness of jhana is accessed by unawakened human beings and 
by awakened beings of every stage, from stream-enterers up to ara- 
hants, especially those who have previously developed that specific 
level of jhàna.? 


3. Happiness of Nibbana is accessed by awakened beings of every 
stage, from stream-enterers up to arahants. (If one is referring to 
the happiness of fruition attainment, however, then this is access- 
ible to those individuals who have reached that specific stage of 
awakening. And if one is referring to the happiness of the ‘attain- 
ment of cessation’ then this is accessible only to non-returners 
and arahants who have previously reached the eight concentrative 
attainments.) 


A classification according to different types of individuals appears this 
way: 


1. Unawakened human beings enjoy sense pleasure and may experi- 
ence the happiness of jhana. 


2. Awakened beings at the stage of stream-entry and once-returning 
experience sense pleasure, the happiness of jhana, and the happi- 
ness of Nibbana (in the form of happiness of fruition attainment). 


3. Awakened beings at the stage of non-returning and arahantship 
experience the happiness of jhana and the happiness of Nibbana 


” And including the devas of the six sense-sphere celestial abodes (kamavacara- 
sagga). 

P And including all Brahma gods (the sixteen kinds of fine-material Brahmas and 
the four kinds of immaterial Brahmas). 
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(both in the form of happiness of fruition attainment, and, if they 
have reached the eight concentrative attainments, in the form of 
happiness of the attainment of cessation). 


Although Buddhism does not encourage people to act solely for the 
sake of obtaining happiness, it constantly acknowledges the truth that 
happiness is an essential aspect of human life and gives meaning to 
Dhamma practice. One can say that it is an anchor and support for 
Dhamma practice. Regardless of whether one is focusing on Dhamma 
practice in particular, or on human conduct in general, the happiness 
meant here is the basic happiness inherent in people’s minds, which they 
can contact by themselves at any time that they are ready. They need not 
rely on contact with objects in the outside world. This happiness brings 
a degree of independence to one’s life. 


The vital importance of happiness in Dhamma practice has been 
explained above. Note in particular that a Dhamma practitioner who 
has not yet experienced a deeper happiness independent of sense objects 
cannot yet be assured that he or she won’t return to seek out sense pleas- 
ures. Even as a renunciant, if one has not yet experienced this profound, 
non-material happiness, one is not yet safe. The mental defilements can 
overwhelm the mind, leading one to relinquish the holy life. The Buddha 
encouraged unawakened people to develop this internal, non-material 
happiness. Besides increasing one’s degree of happiness and enhancing 
the quality of one’s life, this internal happiness provides an escape from 
the tyranny of craving, which leads to endless agitation and heightened 
problems, both personal and social. 


It is fair to say that if human beings are not willing to take an interest 
in and get to know this non-material happiness, the unrestrained rush 
for sense pleasure will create a superficial kind of life, full of distress, 
anxiety, boredom, grief, and misery. Moreover, it will be accompanied by 
competitiveness and mutual exploitation, until people lead themselves 
and the entire world to utter annihilation. {1059} 


Given that ordinary, unawakened people who are immersed in the pur- 
suit of sense pleasure need to experience an inner happiness, it is twice 
as important that those people who determine to distance themselves 
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from or to renounce sense pleasure have access to such happiness. This 
is even more true for those individuals who go forth as renunciants, who 
engage in higher spiritual practice, or who devote their lives to some ideal. 
If they are unable to access such internal happiness, their renunciation 
or devotion will fail to have a stable protection. It is likely that they 
will fall away from their ideal and return to an unwholesome mode of 
living. In short, if one lives a life of renunciation, one must be happy with 
renunciation; if one devotes oneself to an ideal, one must be happy about 
a life of devotion. 


Ina wider context, if we are unsuccessful at helping people to recognize 
and appreciate this internal happiness, the craving for sense pleasure will 
overwhelm the human race. It will be the final factor in determining the 
fate of the world, regardless of the undertakings by religious leaders and 
moral philosophers. 


11.9 HAPPINESS AND ETHICS 


Very often when people talk about religion or religious practice they 
use the expression 'religion and ethics'. The development of happiness 
is inextricably linked to improving one's life, to improving society, and 
to developing other aspects of spiritual practice. In this context it is 
necessary to state that the development of happiness is equivalent to the 
development of ethics, and conversely, ethical development is equivalent 
to the cultivation of happiness. If one can understand this connection 
then one will understand the true meaning both of ethics and of happi- 
ness. 


When people hear the word ‘ethics’ or ‘morality’ they often get the 
sense of acting against one's will. For example, when speaking about 
ethics, people often think of needing to refrain from certain harmful or 
evil behaviour, which gives the sense of force or constraint. 


In truth, ethical development is one aspect of developing happiness. 
True ethics belongs to the 'ethics of happiness'. If ethics is merely a 
system of going against one's will, or is tied up with suffering, then it 
is not true ethics; it will not lead to true success. This is not to say that 
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ethics does not involve some form of constraint and self-control. It does 
involve constraint, of which there are two kinds: 


1. Early stages of practice may involve some constraint, in the same 
way that positive growth may require the removal of negative 
qualities. Yet when one enters the correct path and one’s ethical 
conduct is true, growth is unhindered. Negative qualities fall away 
and one need not spend time removing them. Positive qualities 
increase to the state of completion, at which point one’s life is fully 
devoted to sharing goodness with others. 


2. The second form of constraint is related to personal disposition. 
There are some people, referred to as engaging in ‘difficult, arduous 
practice’ (dukkhd patipada), whose disposition it is to be forceful in 
practice. Yet their willingness and eagerness for constraint leads to 
self-discipline. Instead of suffering about constraint, they delight 
in training. They have the potential to grow and succeed. 


Ethics overlaps with spiritual training. According to the Buddha’s 
teachings, human beings require spiritual training; they only reach excel- 
lence and ‘nobility’ by way of training. Spiritual training is equivalent to 
spiritual development. People reach spiritual success by way of training 
themselves. This is an aspect of human nature; one cannot progress by 
simply following one’s raw instincts. For this reason one can see that 
spiritual training is linked to human nature. People can only grow and 
prosper by engaging in spiritual training. 


If spiritual training unfolds correctly, it must be endowed with happi- 
ness and it must be a training of happiness. If people are unhappy while 
engaging in such practice, it can be assumed that they are not training 
correctly. {1081} 


When people engage in spiritual training, their lives undergo develop- 
ment and increase in virtue and wholesomeness. This life of virtue and 
rectitude is referred to as ‘ethical conduct’ (cariya-dhamma).” Ethics and 


“Trans. the term cariya-dhamma is only found in the Thai language. For more on 
this term, see the section ‘The Path as the Holy Life’ in chapter 12 on the Middle 
Way. 
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spiritual training thus must go hand-in-hand. In fact, one need not use 
the term ‘must’ here, because when people practise correctly these two 
elements naturally proceed in unison. When people engage in correct 
spiritual training, their lives improve and they experience greater happi- 
ness. Spiritual training is thus a cultivation in happiness. Moreover, every 
aspect of a person’s life will be developed. 


It is in this way that these factors are connected: spiritual training is 
the development of happiness, spiritual training is equivalent to ethical 
development, development in ethics is the cultivation of happiness, etc. It 
is as the Buddha said: if one attends to the correct causes and conditions, 
one need not make an appeal - the dynamics of nature will proceed 
automatically. When rapture (piti) arises, the body and mind are refreshed 
and relaxed. One need not ask for this to happen, or even to have this 
intention. Relaxation (passaddhi) then follows naturally, according to 
things being ‘just so’. 


If a mother hen wishes for chicks to hatch, she incubates the eggs. At 
the proper time the chicks peck through the eggshell and emerge. Yet if 
the hen does not sit on the eggs, despite clucking loudly all day in front 
of the coop, her efforts will be in vain, the eggs will rot, and no chicks will 
appear. 


Soon after the Second World War, technology was not as advanced as it 
is today, and before people could get in a car and drive away, they would 
have to use all their strength to turn the hand-crank. Sometimes they 
would be utterly exhausted by the time the engine turned over. Nowadays, 
however, one only need to turn one’s fingers an inch on the ignition and 


the engine starts. 


Here we see both the connection and the distinction between human 
processes and the processes of nature. If we are to benefit from the 
processes of nature, then we must seek ways for them to complement 
human activities. The amount of strain and difficulty we experience 
depends on how well we can link our activities to natural processes and 
have these take over for us. If people are able to set up their activities 
effectively and to link them with dynamics of nature, they will abide in 
joy and at ease. And if people can accomplish this they will not have to 
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act against their will. There will be no need for other people or for the 
government to exert pressure on them to act. Our responsibility is simply 
to discern causes and conditions, and to then respond to them correctly. 
We need neither appeal to things to be a specific way nor to resist them. 


There are some people, who rather than resist the processes of nature 
try to regulate their desires. They wholeheartedly practise self-restraint, 
and this restraint eventually becomes a form of self-training. This is 
another natural unfolding. 


Spiritual training is a way of developing people in happiness and in 
other virtuous qualities. When they live a virtuous life they live an ethical 
life. This is how ethics and training are defined in Buddhism. {1082} Here 
we use the term ‘Buddhism’ simply as a means for communication. If 
Buddhism teaches the truth then it teaches nature, it teaches how things 
naturally exist, how things exist according to their own nature. A simple 
definition for Buddhism is thus a ‘teaching of natural truths’. 


In sum, for spiritual training or ethical development to be true and 
effective it must include a cultivation of happiness. Spiritual training and 
ethical development are synonymous with a development of happiness. 
If spiritual training is still accompanied by a lack of enthusiasm and res- 
istance, one will be unable to experience happiness. This is not genuine 
training and its associated ethical discipline will be endowed with force 
and compulsion. Likewise, this is not true ethical conduct. 


A. HUMAN REGULATIONS AND A SYSTEM OF PRECONDITIONS 


Many people harbour the misunderstanding that by inciting craving and 
increasing greed people will work harder in order to obtain consumable 
goods. They claim that such excess will spur the economy and lead to 
greater wealth for all. At first glance this appears to be true, but these 
people do not see things correctly and are thus mistaken. 


Thinking in this way reveals a certain intelligence in engaging with 
craving within a system of preconditions. Yet however skilled one is 
in manipulating craving, it is almost impossible that such a method of 
thinking will create someone like Albert Einstein. The best it can do 
is produce technocrats working in business economics (who may create 
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excitement or alarm as a result of their research, which is often not 
of great consequence. For problems to truly be solved, people need to 
possess wholesome enthusiasm to match their intelligence). 


Take a simple example from everyday life, of looking after one's phys- 
ical body. One person endowed with wholesome enthusiasm (chanda; see 
the earlier section on different kinds of desire) cares for his body, wishing 
for it to be strong, healthy, and clean. Another person subject to craving is 
prone to laziness and does not normally show concern for the body; later, 
when craving kicks in and he wants to appear enticing to someone else 
he will try to make himself as physically attractive as possible. Which of 
these two forms of behaviour will be more conducive to the wellbeing of 
the body? 


Now let us turn our attention to the system of preconditions required 
for engagement with craving. Earlier a distinction between the process 
of wholesome desire and the process of craving was described. In the 
process of craving a fixed sense of self or self-identity arises. Now we 
come to a second distinction. When craving acts as the motivation for 
action, it creates a system of preconditions that acts as the driving force 
for society (itis also the mechanism behind 'unsustainable' development). 
When craving arises, people want to consume something. But when the 
object has not yet been obtained, they look for ways to acquire it. Here, 
things do not unfold according to the process of causes and conditions, 
but rather they link up with a set of preconditions. 


People may object here and say: ‘Craving is also a desire for action.’ 
But this is not so - craving prefers idleness. Craving wishes to consume, 
to obtain, to acquire. But if the desired object has not yet been obtained, 
what can one do? Here, one must accord with the stipulation: "In order to 
get this, one must do that; one cannot obtain the desired object without 
acting in this particular way.' This is how craving prompts activity within 
a system of preconditions. {1083} 


Here, one acts not out of wholesome enthusiasm, but because the 
action is a prerequisite for obtaining something. As the action is not a 
response to a true wish to act, the person does not experience happiness. 
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There is not a wholehearted desire to act, and so the action is accompan- 
ied by suffering. 


Craving only spurs action because of preconditions; if one does not 
act, one does not obtain the desired object, the consumption of which 
provides happiness. The act itself, however, is done begrudgingly, and one 
does not know how long one must wait in order to obtain the object and 
to fulfil gratification. The entire waiting process is filled with suffering. 
The long wait in order to obtain an object of gratification produces stress. 
In the end this process is unsustainable and rather than leading to true 
development, it leads to stress. Unsustainable development results in a 
perpetual state of stress. 


With wholesome enthusiasm, on the other hand, one wishes to act in 
order to bring about improvement. One acts with the constant desire to 
act, and one is thus happy throughout the duration of the deed. One 
experiences no boredom or stress. This happiness is inherent to this 
process; it results directly from the existing causes and conditions. This 
principle applies to one’s studies, one’s work, indeed to all one’s activi- 
ties: if one acts with wholesome enthusiasm, one will find success and 
happiness throughout. 


Wholesome enthusiasm is essential. The Buddha compared it to the 
light of the dawn. Just like the golden light of the dawn is the precursor 
to the rising of the sun, so too, if one is endowed with wholesome enthu- 
siasm, it can be expected that one will flourish in spiritual training and in 
the Noble Eightfold Path. 


The dynamic of wholesome enthusiasm does not require a lengthy ex- 
planation, because it follows a natural process, according with causes and 
conditions. Things become complicated because of an overlapping sys- 
tem of preconditions set up by human beings. Human beings nowadays 
are almost entirely dependent on a system based on preconditions. They 
have used their intelligence to establish conventional measures over- 
lapping with natural laws, in order to obtain results based on specific 
prerequisites. 


Natural laws - laws of conditionality - exist inherent in nature. Con- 
ventional laws are created and subscribed to by human beings in order to 
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meet and proceed according to specific preconditions. These two overlap- 
ping laws play an important role in modern civilization. An example of 
this pertains to the domain of work. 


Imagine a government complex, for example a state university, with 
spacious grounds and elegant buildings. People wish for this to be a place 
of delight, to have fresh, green lawns and parks with various species of 
flowering shrubs. How should one fulfil this desire? Here, people use 
their intelligence to divide the labour and create a system of agreed-upon 
standards. 


We know that trees, plants, and grass thrive when they receive the 
proper nourishment and nutriments, including water and fertilizer. This 
pertains to natural causes and conditions, to fixed laws of nature. Know- 
ing this, people then consider how they can propel or induce these natural 
causes and conditions. Here is where people establish an overlapping set 
of rules and criteria. {1084} 


Human laws are conventional truths (sammati); they are agreements 
based on mutual knowledge and recognition. The Pali term sammati 
refers to a shared understanding combined with a mutual agreement 
and acknowledgement. Human laws are based on mutual contracts and 
agreements, 


For example, one may hire a person for $250 a month to be a gardener 
in order to water and prune the plants, work the soil, remove weeds, etc., 
in order for the park to be a place of beauty and delight. Here, rules, i.e. a 
set of criteria, have been established. The work as a gardener is a precise 
and definite cause, producing the effect of receiving a monthly salary. The 
salary appears to be the clear result of working as a gardner. In fact, there 
are two overlapping laws at work here: 


1. Laws of nature: the plants will only grow if there is a sufficiency of 
various factors, like fertilizer and water. These laws are certain and 
absolute. 


2. Human laws: these are secondary laws established to induce the 
various factors required for the dynamics of nature. These are 
conventions, regulations, or laws established to create a position 
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of gardener funded by a monthly salary. These human laws deal 
with human factors. 


The factors pertaining to human laws help to propel the factors inher- 
ent in nature, so that they proceed in a way that fulfils the desires of 
human beings. But as mentioned above, human laws are based on con- 
ventional agreements. They are not certain and definite like natural laws; 
they can be altered, distorted, or subject to manipulation and deceit. 


For example, the employer may not honour the agreement and only 
give the person $200 per month. If the gardener does not consent, he 
may need to dispute this matter or file a formal complaint. Conversely, 
the employee may not dedicate himself to the work, and instead go off 
to sleep or go drinking with his friends. Come the end of the month he 
demands his salary, but he has not acted in accord with the laws of nature. 
Here, although he receives $250, or even $300, there is no way for the 
plants to thrive. 


Of these two overlapping sets of laws, human laws are subject to distor- 
tion. People may not follow through with their promises and agreements. 
The result is that people get into arguments and are caught up in the stip- 
ulations attached to these conventional laws. Such human conventions 
can thus potentially cause all sorts of problems; they are not truly reliable. 
The essence of human laws does not rest with the laws themselves, but 
rather with people. If one wants these laws to be successful, one needs 
to train people to be honest. In the end, the essential factor is education; 
people need to learn to love the truth and to abide in honesty. {1085] 


Human laws are based on a system of preconditions. If one works for 
one month as a gardener one receives $250. This appears to be a clearly 
defined cause and effect. But what does a closer examination reveal? 
Working for a month as a gardener cannot in itself produce a salary of 
$250. The money only comes by way of a proviso. This is an example of a 
provisional system or a system of preconditions. 


Some people will only do the work in order to fulfil the preconditions. 
One may do the gardening work simply to receive the salary, but in one’s 
heart one has no desire for the plants to prosper and grow. If the gardener 
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only desires the results of the human stipulations and is not interested in 
the direct results of the natural laws, he is not endowed with wholesome 
desire; he is not interested in the welfare of the plants. He is prompted 
not by wholesome enthusiasm (chanda), but by craving (tanha): he only 
wants the money. Craving is the driving force leading the person to 
act according to the terms within the agreed-upon conventions. If the 
gardener has no true desire for the plants to flourish, he will not love his 
work; rather, he will have to force himself to work. The work will thus be 
burdened with a sense of suffering. 


This is one of the vital problems for people in the present age. As civiliz- 
ation develops, people’s suffering increases. People’s work, activities, and 
education is beset by suffering because they are caught up in this system 
of preconditions. They are caught up in a system of craving. 


B. SYSTEM OF PRECONDITIONS IN HARMONY WITH NATURAL LAWS 


Craving is normally accompanied by two other factors. As a group of three 
these factors are referred to as papafica-dhamm (mental defilements that 
cause complication, proliferation, and perturbation). Here are simple 
definitions for these three factors: 


1. Tanha: the desire to obtain. 
2. Mana: the desire for prominence. 


3. Ditthi: narrow-mindedness (attachment to personal views and 
beliefs). 


These three defilements focus and centre on one's sense of self; they 
are factors of selfishness. They cause problems within a system of precon- 
ditions. Whenever they act as the force behind a system of preconditions, 
they cause all sorts of confusion and turmoil. The problems are not 
limited to suffering inherent in people's work and education; every sort 
of human problem is caused by these defilements, leading to distress and 
agitation. 


An awareness of these three defilements enables one to find a solution 
to problems. The solution lies in applying one's intelligence to find 
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ways for human conventional laws to link up with and support natural 
laws. Clever people establish conventional laws which help lead natural 
dynamics in a direction producing results consistent with their desires 
and objectives. If we want a tree to grow then we provide the necessary 
care, like pruning, watering, and adding fertilizer. Through division of 
labour one organizes a gardener to devote his time and effort to this task. 
One reassures this person that in respect to earning a living, he will be 
provided with an adequate income. The gardener needs not be anxious 
and can fully devote himself to this work. In this way one establishes 
a bridge between human conventions and natural laws, enabling people 
to create optimum causes and conditions aligned with natural dynamics. 
{1086} 


If the gardener possesses wholesome enthusiasm, he wishes to see the 
plants flourish and he wants to act in order to bring about this state of 
completion. If he is reassured about sustaining his livelihood, he can 
devote himself fully to this task. In this way he experiences happiness 
and receives a salary. The work is successful and the worker is happy. In 
this way the system of human regulations is coordinated with the causal 
dynamics of natural laws, so that they proceed effectively in line with the 
wishes of human beings. 


If, however, the gardener is devoid of wholesome enthusiasm acting as 
the catalyst for natural dynamics, the work will not be successful. If he 
acts simply from craving, desiring only the results promised by a system 
of preconditions, he will be unhappy because he will have to force himself 
to work, and the gardening work itself will be unfruitful. 


If this lack of wholesome enthusiasm is prevalent, all human systems 
and institutions will be distorted, imbalanced, and corrupted. Work will 
be unsuccessful and people will be unhappy. Moreover, when people are 
devoid of wholesome enthusiasm and dominated by craving, they do not 
exert themselves in their work; they avoid their work and are dishonest 
and deceitful, giving rise to corruption and waste. The consequence is 
that one must emphasize secondary systems of supervision and control. 


When craving takes hold of these systems of supervision, new overlap- 
ping systems of control need to be established. The three defilements of 
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perturbation (papafica-dhamma) then cause further turmoil and distress. 
In the end human society is led to ruin and calamity, as is described in an 
old Thai poem: ‘When the baht is spent, the tiger dies.’ (See Note 11.4) 
For this reason it is important that a system of preconditions does not 
destroy or crush wholesome enthusiasm. One needs to be alert and use 
one's intelligence to ensure that the system of preconditions supports 
wholesome enthusiasm, which mobilizes desirable natural processes. 


In today's age, which is dominated by systems based on greed, it is 
still possible for wholesome and virtuous development to occur, because 
enough people possess an adequate degree of wholesome enthusiasm, 
even if this is not always obvious. We need to prevent a system of craving 
from becoming the dominant dynamic, which eclipses wholesome enthu- 
siasm until it gradually recedes and eventually disappears. Instead, we 
ought to make wholesome enthusiasm the mainstay; although craving 
may still cause some trouble, people will retain an adequate degree of 
stability and safety. 


It is necessary to acknowledge that human systems of preconditions 
are the driving force in the world. What are our options when we realize 
that people exist at different levels of spiritual development, and that 
most people are still committed to a system based on craving? It is not 
sustainable for people to simply follow their desires. It is essential that 
those people responsible for establishing the system of preconditions are 
endowed with wholesome desire, and that they ensure that wholesome 
desire is given a prominent role within such a system. Moreover, they 
should set down decisive measures of heedfulness for all people to use 
while engaged in developing themselves. 


This key subject of desire tends to get overlooked. It is vital that one is 
able to distinguish between wholesome and unwholesome desire. When 
one has understood this matter it will be easy to determine how to solve 
problems, and one will develop happiness with confidence. {1087} 
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NOTE 11.4: POEM ‘LOKA NIT’ 


From the poem ‘Loka Niti’ Aan dA). [Trans.: written in 1831. The story 
goes that a zoo acquires a tiger, for which one baht is allocated each 
day to keep it well-fed. The keeper responsible for feeding the tiger 
embezzles 25 satang each day. When the director notices that the tiger 
is not filled out he sends an inspector to find out what is going on. When 
the inspector discovers the truth, he demands 25 satang as hush money 
from the keeper. The tiger gets thinner, prompting the director to send a 
more senior inspector. He too demands 25 satang as hush money, and the 
tiger is soon just skin and bones. The director sends the chief inspector, 
but he demands the remaining 25 satang for himself, causing the tiger 
to perish. ] 


C. DERIVING THE GREATEST BENEFIT FROM SYSTEMS OF PRECONDITIONS 


A frequently asked question in the modern age is how wholesome desire 
functions in the domain of work. The term ‘chanda’ can be simply trans- 
lated as ‘pleasure’, ‘liking’, or ‘delight’. Take for example a job interview, 
during which one is asked: ‘Do you like this kind of work?’ The term ‘like’ 
here is ambiguous. One person may answer, ‘I like it’, but imply that he 
likes the good salary or the fact that the work requires little exertion and 
provides a lot of free time. This is one kind of liking. Another person may 
reply, ‘I like it’, on the grounds that the work conforms to her skills, and 
that it is beneficial and constructive to society. The terms ‘like’ and ‘desire’ 
encompass both ‘craving’ (tanha) and ‘wholesome enthusiasm’ (chanda). 
For this reason it is important to clarify how one uses these terms. 


It requires discernment to understand the real meaning of the ques- 
tion, ‘Do you like this kind of work?’ which is: ‘Does this work fit your 
skills and do you see the value of this work?’ It is not a matter of only 
liking the work because of a high income or an opportunity to be lazy and 
have lots of time off, which stems from selfishness and craving. If we have 
wholesome enthusiasm we truly love our work, because we recognize its 
value; we see how it benefits society and helps develop our nation. 


If the social benefit of work is not clearly evident, or if one does not 
recognize the wider value of one's work - and yet the work is required - 
one can generate wholesome enthusiasm with the attitude that the work 
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is valuable for self-development and leads to improvement in our own 
lives. One aspect of work is that it is a domain for personal growth. Every 
kind of work or activity, whether it involves a task that we enjoy or not, is 
an opportunity for personal development. The more difficult is the task, 
the greater is the opportunity to train, to sharpen skills, and to increase 
intelligence. 


If one can summon wholesome desire and generate a wish to train, one 
will enjoy even those things previously found unpleasant and one will 
delight even in difficult work. The more challenging the task, the more 
one gains. By the time the task is complete, one has passed through an 
extensive period of self-development. 


Our daily work and activities take up the most amount of time in 
our lives - approximately eight hours, or one third, of each day. The 
remaining sixteen hours or so are taken up by sleeping or travelling, or 
of simply being fatigued. For this reason one needs to make the most out 
of these eight hours of productive activity. If one needs to force oneself 
to do this work then one is in trouble; these eight hours will be wasted 
and one's life will be filled with unhappiness. It is thus vital to generate 
wholesome desire, to recognize the importance of having love for one's 
work. One can tell oneself that by having such love one will develop 
oneself, develop one's capabilities, develop one's ability to solve problems, 
develop wisdom, and develop the mind. One will grow in endurance, 
energy, self-restraint, mindfulness, and concentration. This wholesome 
enthusiasm will bestow meaning to one's work and will increase one's 
happiness. 


When engaging in displeasurable work, the mind is stifled, without 
a sense of relief. This mental constriction and confinement is suffering 
indeed. The mind then gets caught in a cycle of such suffering. When 
the mind finds a way out of this impasse, one feels relieved and happy. 
Therefore, whenever one is experiencing difficulty, one should generate 
such wholesome desire. Then every activity will be endowed with such 
zeal, and as mentioned above, one will recognize that at the very least 
one has a valuable opportunity to develop oneself. {1083} 
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Most often when working one must encounter other people. If one is 
not plagued by stifling thoughts or emotions, these encounters are also an 
opportunity for self-training. One can train for example in speech. What 
sort of speech is effective, non-offensive, and conducive to friendship and 
cooperation? All such activities are opportunities for training. 


Work may be defined as those tasks necessary to accomplish. Whole- 
some enthusiasm is the desire to perform these tasks, along with a desire 
to understand the details of this work. The desire to act is thus inherently 
an aspect of training and of study. True training is comprised of the desire 
to know and the desire to act. By generating this desire to know and act, 
the essence of training has been reached. The desire to train, to learn, and 
to act is the same as the desire to understand. When willingly engaged in 
a task, one trains oneself and is engaged in study. Both formal learning 
and formal work are aspects of training, because in both cases one is 
improving one’s life. If one practises correctly, one’s entire life will be 
a form of training, of self-development. 


Technically speaking, one can use the term chanda in reference to all 
activities; it does not simply refer to one’s work. There are two aspects to 
this term: 


1. Chanda as a desire for a natural state of completion. Here, one 
wishes for all things with which one is engaged to be well and 
in good order, and to reach a state of natural completeness and 
fulfilment. 


2. Chanda as a desire to accord with causes and conditions; one wishes 
for success directly in accord with causes and conditions. For 
example, every profession has a natural objective. The objective of 
the medical profession, for instance, is to cure people from illness; 
the objective of the teaching profession is to instil goodness and 
knowledge in children or in pupils. 


We should ask ourselves what the direct purpose of our specific indi- 
vidual profession is. Government work and the work by state institutions, 
for example, requires a clear objective. Before beginning a job, we should 
clearly investigate its objectives, and we then ask ourselves whether we 
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agree with and approve of them. When we decide to then undertake 
the task, we can attend accurately to these objectives. And through our 
enthusiasm and determination we seek to bring about results consistent 
with these objectives. This is chanda. 


As for a salary or financial remuneration, this is a matter belonging 
to the system of preconditions. With wholesome desire and wisdom, one 
sees that money is a support for devoting oneself fully to one's work in 
order to fulfil its objective, without needing to worry about how one will 
earn one's livelihood or to seek some other form of occupation. Although 
one abides by a system of conventions, one understands and benefits from 
it. 


When people possess wholesome enthusiasm and understand the true 
purpose of their work and the nature of the agreed-upon terms, the 
system will not be seen simply as a way to force people to work. One 
will discern that it aims to promote wholesome desire, so that people can 
commit themselves fully to their work and be freed from financial worries. 
If people have wholesome desire, are determined to perform their work 
in order to fulfil its true purpose, have a love for this form of success, and 
receive an adequate financial recompense, they and their families will 
abide in wellbeing. 


This correct, virtuous way of practice provides people with two kinds of 
happiness. First, they derive happiness directly from their work, knowing 
that they have attended to it correctly. Second, they feel assured by the 
wages or salary, knowing that it will be a support to further dedicate 
themselves to their activities. They are pleased that their work progresses 
well, and they are confident that their enthusiastic efforts lead to results 
consonant with the work's true objective, to the wellbeing of an institu- 
tion or the nation, in a smooth and lasting way. This is how a system based 
on wholesome desire operates. (1089) 


D. FUN IN LEARNING, HAPPINESS IN TRAINING 


Now let us turn our attention to education. In the process of learning 
it is imperative to generate wholesome enthusiasm, for if this does not 
occur, people will not experience real happiness while learning. The best 
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one can hope for in such a case is to have fun, which is the happiness 
of someone dedicated to pleasure, similar to the pleasure derived from 
watching a play or a movie. 


If wholesome enthusiasm has been generated, whether one’s learning 
process is fun or not becomes a minor, insignificant matter. Granted, hav- 
ing fun fosters motivation and interest in students, and it is an instrument 
for facilitating an understanding of the gist of the subject at hand. Having 
fun, however, is not the essence of education; it is not an essential part of 
the true learning process. In connection to the explanation above, having 
fun is simply a supportive factor, which one must know how to apply in 
order to aid wholesome desire and to enter the true learning process. 


Education begins with wholesome enthusiasm, and it is vital that 
children possess such desire. Although amusement for children is use- 
ful when it successfully helps to generate wholesome desire, without 
wholesome desire one must rely entirely on having fun, and one must 
constantly increase this sense of fun. Needing to constantly entertain the 
children is wearisome for the teachers, who need to come up with new 
ways of providing the students with fun activities. 


It is true that an ability to make learning fun is an admirable skill, but 
it is important to also instil wholesome enthusiasm. It is necessary to 
distinguish these two qualities, and to ensure that fun is not simply a 
way of gratifying the desire for pleasure, which is often the case say by 
watching a movie. Otherwise, the teacher resembles an actor, and the 
pleasure derived by having fun is a form of feeding craving. 


This feeding of craving, by amusing oneself with sights, sounds, etc., 
gives rise to problems, which then need to be rectified. The basic problem 
is an attachment to such enjoyment, along with a sense of apathy and 
boredom, which requires people to seek increasingly greater amounts and 
degrees of stimulation. 


Using such entertainment in teaching will at first provide much fun 
for the students, but eventually they will grow accustomed to and bored 
with it. The next time one must add to the amusement, or introduce new 
forms of entertainment, thus increasing the stimulation and gratification. 
This becomes an endless cycle. The teachers become fatigued and the 
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students themselves are at a dead end, spinning around in a vortex of 
craving. The students become addicted to such entertainment, only 
seeking amusement. Rather than being fascinated with learning, they 
wait for the next performance or show. They do not have the desire to 
learn and to seek knowledge by themselves. In this way the flow of craving 
is strengthened. 


If one is not careful, children will not be interested in learning; instead, 
they will only delight in the aspects of entertainment. They will not 
advance to acquiring vital information, and they will not generate whole- 
some enthusiasm. For this reason, it is essential that one understands the 
proper role of entertainment and fun in education. Having fun helps to 
create an initial interest in learning; it is a preliminary and external factor 
in the true process of learning. It acts as a link to something greater, not 
as an end goal. 


The true purpose of external factors in education is to generate 
internal factors within an individual. {1090} Teachers are an outside 
influence (paratoghosa; ‘a voice of encouragement and guidance’); ideally 
they are a positive influence and act as virtuous friends (kalyanamitta). 
They transmit knowledge and promote certain kinds of seeing, listening, 
and thinking, in order for the pupils to generate their own interest 
and enthusiasm, which then becomes the driving force in their studies. 
Besides transmitting specific information, the true success of a teacher 
thus rests with his or her ability to help generate wholesome enthusiasm 
(chanda) within the students. If teachers do not have this aim, then all 
they can do is entertain the students, which eventually leads to apathy 
and boredom on the part of the students, and fatigue on the part of the 
teachers. 


Teachers, virtuous friends, or other external influences need thus to 
act as a medium, linking external factors with internal factors, and help- 
ing students to generate virtuous qualities within themselves. Otherwise, 
teachers reinforce in the students the characteristic of being dependent 
on others. If teachers understand the true responsibility of the teaching 
profession, they will seeks ways to facilitate an understanding in the 
students of the subject materials and to induce an interest in learning. 
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If students develop this wholesome enthusiasm, they can progress in 
their studies independently. Although the teacher is not present, they 
will say: ‘I have a subject of study to pursue. I want to research this matter. 
I wish to go to the library and read up on this subject.’ They will derive 
happiness from this research because it satisfies their interest in learning; 
it fulfils the desire to gain knowledge. In this way learning will progress 
naturally and automatically. 


If we are able to generate the wholesome desire as the starting point 
in our studies, our entire way of life and pursuit of happiness will change. 
And the new kind of happiness that gradually increases throughout this 
process is exceptional and unexpected. Before, we only relied on craving, 
seeking to obtain and consume things. We excitedly pursued desirable 
sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tangibles for consumption. When we 
experienced these things we felt gratification. Yet when we encountered 
undesirable objects we were displeased, irritated, and distressed. Our 
happiness and unhappiness was entirely dependent on likes and dislikes 
subject to craving, and our views on happiness were limited to this 
dynamic. 


When one gives rise to wholesome enthusiasm, one experiences a new 
form of desire. One wishes to truly learn about things and to act in order 
to bring about improvement. When one obtains knowledge or does things 
well, one is happy, and this happiness increases exponentially. 


One’s relationship changes even to those things that are unpleasant 
and were formerly distressing. When one sees that there are aspects 
to undesirable things that are worthy of study and investigation one 
wants to understand them. One asks such questions as: ‘How is this 
object bad?’ ‘Why is this object undesirable?’ One begins to appreci- 
ate unpleasant things because they provide an opportunity for learning. 
Wholesome enthusiasm leads people to appreciate and even to derive 
joy from undesirable things and situations. This happiness stems from 
gaining knowledge and from one’s own skilful actions. {1091} 


Note that wholesome enthusiasm (chanda) is associated with and must 
be accompanied by wisdom (pafifia). This is unlike craving (tanha), which 
is accompanied by ignorance (avijja) and requires no wisdom. Craving can 
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arise at all times, while wholesome desire is only developed with the help 


of wisdom. 


How is wholesome desire accompanied by wisdom? Say one encoun- 
ters a disagreeable, unpleasant object, which is rejected by craving. Yet 
when wisdom recognizes that the object is beneficial in some way, whole- 
some enthusiasm participates in the process. The desire to know and 
the desire to act are set in motion, and happiness follows along with the 
fulfilment of this desire. 


With the introduction of wholesome enthusiasm, likes and dislikes 
based on craving lose almost all of their influence and power. Those 
things previously considered unacceptable by craving - those things 
which used to be deplorable and cause affliction - now, with the power 
of wisdom and wholesome desire, are able to provide happiness. 


In this way, one who begins a true form of education and training is able 
to find happiness even from those things that do not offer gratification to 
craving. This process of learning then develops, whereby preferences and 
aversions gradually lose their ability to overwhelm and sway the mind. 
One’s attention, thoughts, and happiness centres around knowledge and 
skilful action. This is how someone like Albert Einstein comes to be. 


On a practical level, if one is able to establish an education system 
promoting a basic level of wholesome enthusiasm, the nation will have 
an increased number of ‘creators’, who will offset those ‘consumers’ who 
have no desire to act, other than to find ways to satisfy their craving. 


In sum, this process involves a delight in the goodness and completion 
of something. If the object has not yet reached such a state of goodness 
and completion, one wants to act in order to help bring about this state, 
and one wants to know what needs to be done to accomplish this (alternat- 
ively, the desire to know precedes the desire to act). When one has gained 
the necessary knowledge, one is able to act according to one’s wishes. 
When one completes the action and satisfies one’s desire, happiness 
follows, and this happiness increases the more one accomplishes. 


The desire to know and the desire to act function in unison. These 
aspects of desire lead to and are accompanied by happiness and true 
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learning. If these two aspects of desire are absent, learning will be difficult 
and students will be unwilling and unhappy. If one is able to generate 
wholesome enthusiasm, learning will proceed automatically, in the same 
way as the Buddha stated that with dawn as harbinger, the rising of the 
sun is guaranteed. 


In connection to society, to the relationship with other people, whole- 
some desire (chanda) can be expanded into four spiritual qualities, 
referred to as the four ‘divine abidings’ (brahmavihara; literally, ‘qualit- 
ies characteristic of Brahma gods’ or ‘supreme spiritual qualities’): lov- 
ingkindness (metta), compassion (karuna), sympathetic joy (mudita), and 
equanimity (upekkha). 


Here, one can see how the development of desire runs parallel to the 
development of happiness; in fact these two forms of development are 
identical. As one elevates desire from craving to wholesome enthusi- 
asm, and as one develops this enthusiasm, happiness is expanded and 
deepened. {1092} 


E. Joy IN LEARNING AND JOY FROM LEARNING 


Although deriving happiness in one’s studies is important as part of the 
process of learning, it is not enough. Happiness is not simply a stage in 
learning or in spiritual practice, but rather it is the most essential part 
and the goal of one’s studies. If one understands the true nature of happi- 
ness, one will discern that study or training is in itself a development of 
happiness in order for the student or practitioner to be truly happy. 


The genuine development of happiness requires a fulfilment of spir- 
itual qualities, which are present in those people who are accomplished. 
I have written several books on this subject of happiness as the goal of 
education or of spiritual training; let us review some of the material in 
these books.” 


Some of these books were written as long as twenty-five years ago, and in some 
cases I can no longer find a copy; all that remains is the title along with a basic 
outline of the text. These texts include: ‘Education: a Tool for Development’ 


(MINY: AFOIWaWMUuINsanoawea; 2530 BE); ‘Reflections on Reforming 
Education’ (a talk given on the 44th anniversary of the establishment of the 
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The true purpose of education is to provide people with happiness. It is 
not enough for people to enjoy their studies; education also needs to lead 
people to happiness. People then dwell in a normal state of happiness. 
Moreover, the learning process itself is also endowed with happiness. 


Does modern education provide people with happiness, or does it make 
people simply hunger and yearn for happiness? An incorrect form of 
education leads people to discontentment; it becomes an instrument for 
sucking happiness out of people and making them thirst for it. 


The further one studies in such a defective system of education, the 
greater is one's thirst for true happiness. One is in want of happiness 
while studying, and one graduates from this system with yearning. One 
then rushes ahead in order to find personal happiness, competing for it 
and creating suffering and hardship for others. 


When people who are deprived of happiness experience suffering, they 
vent their frustrations out on others and seize whatever happiness they 
can find for themselves. If children are taught in such a harmful way, upon 
completion of their studies they will seek to maximize their own personal 
happiness. {1093} 


In this modern, technically developed age, one sees how people are 
caught up in the pursuit of happiness, to the extent that they no longer 
have the time for others. They are in a constant state of want and pursuit 
of happiness, and they keep expecting it to arrive in the future. The 
thirst for happiness is rampant throughout the entire society, including in 
family households, schools, and workplaces. The mind state of happiness 
deprivation is widespread, apparent throughout society. For this reason 
we must emphasize that true education makes people happy and teaches 
people to look for happiness in the correct ways. 


Those people who have passed a correct system of education are able 
to solve problems, dispel suffering, and establish themselves in happiness. 
They cultivate themselves in order to reach more refined forms of happi- 
ness, and they share their happiness with others in a wide-ranging way. 


Department of Curriculum and Instruction Development); and ‘Peace Comes 
from Freedom and Happiness’ (2537 BE). 
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People who suffer from some form of problem often vent their frus- 
tration on others, and although this is an attempt on their part to find 
some kind of ease, their actions cause harm to others and to society. 
This includes those children who have some kind of difficulty and con- 
sequently act out in negative ways. On the contrary, those people who 
abide in happiness tend to share their joy with others, even when there is 
no direct intention to do so. Thus, to increase happiness in the world, we 
need to increase happiness in individuals. 


This corresponds with the Buddha’s aim in relation to society: abyapa- 
jjham sukham lokam: ‘to create and abide in a world that is happy, free from 
oppression.’ This is our task as human beings: to create a happier world, 
to reduce oppression, to offer mutual support and assistance, and to abide 
in collective, lasting happiness. 


F. DESPITE THE GLUT OF CONSUMABLE OBJECTS, HAPPINESS IS ON THE 
WANE 


One of the consequences of the inability to know what is enough and the 
constant pursuit of happiness is that people develop the characteristic of 
being prone to suffering and find it increasingly difficult to be happy. 


Compare this with children. Most children, from the early days before 
they could walk, laugh openly, smile with delight, and are easily amused. 
Little things that they obtain or see give them happiness. But as people 
grow up, they find it more and more difficult to find happiness. As 
mentioned above, those things that at one time provided happiness are 
now considered boring, leading to indifference and a lack of enthusiasm. 
In order to be happy, things must accord with a long list of desires and 
preconditions. And yet these people still don’t experience real gratifica- 
tion. They chase after things without ever reaching their destination. It 
becomes more and more difficult to satisfy them. 


When it becomes increasingly difficult for people to be happy, they 
also become more easily agitated. Before, going without certain things, 
living with certain inconveniences, and being required to perform certain 
tasks was not a problem. These situations didn’t cause suffering. {1129} 
Later on, they may become well-off, own an abundance of things, and be 
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extremely comfortable. They can order others to do their own work - the 
only muscle in the body that gets exercised is the index finger. But they 
may become attached to this ease and convenience. If they lack anything, 
if something doesn’t arrive exactly on time, if they don’t get what they 
want, or they must do something requiring effort - all of these situations 
become a source of suffering. They thus become more prone to suffering 
and they accumulate suffering. 


This runs counter to true spiritual development. If one is engaged 
in proper spiritual development, as one gets older one should be more 
proficient at being happy, one should be able to increasingly generate 
internal happiness, and one should find it easier to be happy and be less 
prone to suffering. Those who are developing spiritually must be simul- 
taneously developing in happiness; their happiness must be increasing. 
Within the ordinary sphere of human living situations or responsibilities, 
they should feel confident about experiencing happiness. They can make 
the claim to others: ‘Don’t waste your time trying to make me unhappy; 
you won't succeed." 


These days, however, the reverse seems to be occurring. People seem 
to find it increasingly difficult to discover happiness, and they are unnat- 
urally more prone to suffering. Many children in the IT age seem to have 
this trait. One cause for this is that the upsurge in technological advances 
permits a quick gratification of desire in regard to consuming material 
things, and it increases material comfort. The drawback is that people 
become more easily jaded, or else they feel they cannot live without these 
comforts. In order to feel satisfied, they must acquire things as quickly as 
they desire them. 


The real reason, however, is an inadequate and incorrect spiritual 
practice. The result is that, instead oftechnological growth helping to pro- 
mote true happiness, it ends up crippling people's ability to experience 
happiness. People then become incapable of experiencing true happiness. 
This is what happens when people deal with technology incorrectly. They 
fail to derive the true benefit from it; instead of receiving its positive 
effects, they receive its negative ones. 
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The greater the abundance of material things, and the greater the ease 
and convenience in society, the more important it becomes for people 
to train their minds and develop the ability to find happiness. If people 
simply get caught up in pursuing pleasure from external objects, they 
will find it increasingly difficult to be happy. At the same time, they will 
neglect the training in an increased capability to experience happiness. 
Besides squandering an opportunity to develop themselves, they may 
eventually be incapable of any form of happiness. For this reason, give 
heed to developing one’s capability to experience happiness. 


Otherwise, there will be no end to problems. People’s own search 
for happiness will be futile and their internal suffering will intensify. 
Mutual oppression in society will increase, and the world will become 
a more troubled place. There will be no hope for peace. If one devel- 
ops happiness correctly, however, all internal dilemmas will be resolved. 
Various spiritual factors will be activated and set into place, because, in 
a correct spiritual practice, the vital spiritual factors are naturally linked 
and integrated. (1130] 


Sense desire - the desire for material objects - is thus fraught with 
danger, and it is the cause for various kinds of wrongdoing. People 
desire sense pleasure within a ‘system of preconditions’. (See the earlier 
material on this subject, which is linked to the material here.) The result 
is that the extent and range of immoral conduct is amplified. This is 
how craving operates within a system of preconditions, in which people 
seek desirable objects by avoiding, or by half-heartedly conforming to, 
the direct processes of nature. Our responsibility is thus to help people 
to develop wholesome desire and to integrate human laws with natural 
laws. 


This gives an outline of the advantages and disadvantages of happiness. 
The essential point is that one applies ‘liberating wisdom’ (nissarana- 
pafifia) in regard to all forms of happiness, beginning with sense pleasure, 
until one reaches the freedom from mental defilement. While experi- 
encing happiness, be vigilant and know moderation. This way one will 
remain strong and avoid mental weakness. 
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11.10 PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


A. SUMMON WISDOM TO DEAL WITH SUFFERING 


In the development of happiness it is important not to neglect the term 
dukkha (suffering). An acknowledgement is made that suffering exists, 
and that it is both placed in opposition to and paired alongside happiness. 
People need to gain a comprehensive and clear perspective of these mat- 
ters, rather than practise avoidance and leave unresolved issues to fester 
in the mind. 


Moreover, if one is happy yet suffering still exists, then that happiness 
is not true and reliable. Therefore the development of happiness implies 
the simultaneous reduction, removal, disappearance, and cessation of suf- 
fering. The expression 'development of happiness' can thus be replaced 
with the expression 'cessation of suffering' - these refer to one and the 
same process. And for this process to be complete, regardless of how 
much happiness a person may experience, one must reach the stage of 
the utter cessation of suffering. 


Technically speaking, to counter the sense that the development of 
happiness is open-ended and without a clear end-goal, it is referred to 
as the ‘cessation of suffering’. The term ‘cessation’, which is a translation 
for the Pali term nirodha, carries with it specific linguistic problems, in 
that its meaning is not altogether clear and it may give rise to misun- 
derstanding. When people hear the phrase ‘cessation of suffering’, they 
may understand that this refers to a gradual yet constant elimination or 
removal of suffering existing in the heart. In fact, the true meaning of 
nirodha refers to the non-arising of suffering, or to the complete and utter 
freedom from suffering. On the highest level, nirodha refers to Nibbana, a 
state completely free from suffering. 


Occasionally the term anuppada-nirodha is used, translated as ‘cessation 
by means of non-arising’, that is, absolute or complete cessation. For the 
sake of convenience, we may thus translate dukkha-nirodha as the ‘non- 
arising of suffering’ or ‘freedom from suffering’. 
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Partly for ease-of-mind of the listeners, when this subject is discussed, 
the term ‘suffering’ is often avoided and instead the process is described 
as the ‘development of happiness’. Note, however, that by doing so one 
is not neglecting the subject of suffering, and eventually one will need 
to address it accordingly. The expression ‘development of happiness’ 
necessarily implies the proper management of suffering. {1104} 


An essential aspect of suffering is one’s attitude and relationship to it. 
If one fails to understand the importance of this point, then one will be 
unable to truly develop in happiness. Here we are referring to the duty or 
responsibility (kicca) vis-a-vis suffering. If one gets this wrong, then one’s 
entire spiritual practice will be misdirected and end in failure. People 
often neglect this essential factor. 


As suffering is the first noble truth, let us review the duties or respons- 
ibilities pertaining to all four of the noble truths: 


1. Suffering (dukkha): a state of pressure and affliction, acting as a 
basis for human problems; alternatively, anything that has the 
capacity to create problems. The associated responsibility here is 
parififia: thorough or comprehensive understanding. 


2. Cause of suffering (samudaya). The associated responsibility is 
pahana: abandoning, eliminating, or ending. 


3. Cessation of suffering (nirodha). The associated responsibility is 
sacchikiriya: realizing, seeing clearly, actualizing, or attaining. 


4, Path (magga): the way leading to the end of suffering. The associ- 
ated responsibility is bhavana: cultivating, developing, practising, 
or undertaking. 


Without going into a lengthy analysis of these four responsibilities 
here, note however that they are of fundamental importance. They exist 
inextricably paired with the Four Noble Truths. For if one practises any 
one of the Four Noble Truths incorrectly, in respect to its associated duty 
or responsibility, one’s progress in the Dhamma will come to naught and 
one’s efforts will be in vain; it will be impossible to awaken or to realize 
the Dhamma. 
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In respect to the first noble truth, the Pali states: ‘With suffering 
there should be thorough understanding’ (dukkham parififieyyam). Suf- 
fering must be understood by way of wisdom - suffering is there to be 
understood. A simple example of this is that before one is able to solve a 
problem, one must first understand the nature of the problem. 


The definition of dukkha is not limited to the general concept of phys- 
ical and mental pain and discomfort. The term also refers to everything 
that has the potential to create a sense of oppression when one fails to 
respond to it correctly. For this reason the subject of suffering requires 
comprehensive understanding. In sum, suffering is a matter to be taken 
up and dealt with by wisdom. It is not something to be stored up and 
accumulated in the heart, until it oozes out or goes rancid and one loses 
one’s radiance and joy. 


If one encounters suffering, welcome it with wisdom. Don’t allow the 
mind to get caught up with it, or as people informally say, ‘Don’t obsess 
over your emotions.’ Don’t burden or oppress the mind with suffering. 
And if the mind has already allowed it entry, don’t let it smoulder. Hasten 
to send it on to wisdom. If one simply stores up suffering within the heart, 
one suffers in vain; one does not dispel it and one’s life becomes stuck. 
Yet if one allows wisdom to deal with it, besides finding solutions to end 
it, one’s whole life moves forward. 


It is not the mind’s responsibility to deal with suffering; this respons- 
ibility rests with wisdom. The mind’s task is not to bear suffering, but 
rather to apply wisdom. The principal agent in this matter is wisdom, 
which solves problems and dispels suffering. Wisdom brings suffering to 
an end, and at the same time generates happiness. 


The mind’s responsibility is to witness happiness. One should develop 
the mind's proficiency for experiencing happiness, and develop wisdom's 
ability to solve problems and dispel suffering. A healthy mind is endowed 
with happiness; and healthy wisdom is capable of dispelling suffering. For 
the mind to be truly healthy and happy, wisdom must completely dispel 
suffering. {1105} 


Spiritual practice needs to be accurate, by attending to the duty cor- 
responding to each of the Four Noble Truths. If one oppresses oneself 
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by accumulating suffering - causing internal distress, frustration, and 
depression - one is responding to suffering incorrectly. Instead, one 
needs to change course and summon wisdom to help. 


Happiness is classified as part of the third noble truth - cessation 
(nirodha). It is recognized that there are relative degrees of happiness 
which need to be developed until one reaches supreme happiness. The 
responsibility here is sacchikiriya: to realize, actualize, or perfect happi- 
ness. This development of happiness should be attended to as a regular 
and constant part of one’s life. The ability to be happy is the starting 
point of spiritual practice. For this reason one needs to establish oneself 
correctly from the outset, so that one goes in the right direction and 
proceeds with confidence. 


B. PRACTICE BEING FREE FROM SUFFERING 


The spiritual journey begins with an understanding of happiness. As 
one progresses along the journey, there is another key principle that 
directly benefits one’s practice. This principle has to do with how one 
relates to happiness, and it also pertains inherently to one’s relationship 
to suffering. 


In the Devadaha Sutta the Buddha outlines this method of practice in 
regard to happiness. It contains four factors: 

1. To refrain from creating extra suffering for oneself. 

2. To not forsake righteous happiness. 

3. To not indulge in any sort of happiness, even righteous happiness. 


4. To strive in order to bring an end to the cause of suffering (i.e. to 
strive in order to realize higher forms of happiness, all the way to 
supreme happiness). 


76M. II. 226-28. 
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1. It is common for people to create unnecessary suffering for them- 
selves. They may be abiding in a state of wellbeing, free from distress, yet 
still inflict suffering on themselves. Examples of this are those people 
who drink excessive amounts of alcohol or indulge in addictive drugs. 
Many of them start out healthy, yet still consume these things, even 
though they clearly know that they are harmful, both physically and 
mentally. Although they possess this knowledge, they create suffering 
and problems. 


On a more subtle level, people often gather and accumulate various 
sense impressions, like sights or sounds, that are slightly bothersome or 
annoying. Trivial things done or said by others - things that are part of 
the past - are stored up in people's minds. Later, when they are alone, 
they dig these things up and proliferate over them, causing misery and 
unhappiness. This is another example of piling suffering onto oneself. 


In respect to householders, it is not considered blameworthy to have 
some degree of mental proliferation - to elaborate on one's experiences 
- but the encouragement is to think in positive rather than negative 
ways. Negative mental proliferations are called ‘unwholesome forma- 
tions’ (apufifiabhisankhara), which are marked by greed, hatred, and delu- 
sion, and which generate suffering. {1106} 


Mindfulness (sati) should be applied here as a restraint, in order to 
cease thinking in negative ways. Instead, one thinks in wholesome ways 
and creates positive mental formations (pufifiabhisankhara), beginning 
with joy (pamojja). Joy is then followed by bliss (piti) and tranquillity 
(passaddhi). This is the way to solve problems and to generate happiness. 


The Buddha described the ascetic practices of the Nigantha (Jains), who 
clearly inflicted suffering on themselves. Instead of using a blade to shave 
their heads, they used tweezers to pull out each hair, one at a time. They 
devised all sorts of strategies to increase suffering. They would drive in 
nails or thorns to their sleeping platforms and lie on these; they would 
abstain from food and water for long periods; in the cold season they 
would immerse in chilly rivers; in the hot season they would stand out 
in the blazing sun. 
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The Buddha described these practices of self-mortification as examples 
of self-inflicted suffering. These are examples from history. The reader 
can think of comparable ways in which modern people unnecessarily pile 
suffering onto themselves. 


2. Righteous happiness can be found in everyday situations. Take 
for example those laypeople who earn their living honestly. They use 
their money for enjoyment and to support their families and dependants, 
according to the teaching on the four kinds of happiness for householders 
(gihi-sukha): the happiness of having wealth; the happiness of spending 
wealth; the happiness of being free from debt; and the happiness of 
performing virtuous and blameless deeds - of performing good deeds by 
way of body, speech, and mind - happiness that causes no harm to anyone. 
This kind of righteous happiness should not be neglected or forsaken. 


There are numerous kinds of righteous happiness. There is the happi- 
ness stemming from generosity (dana), moral conduct (sila), and cultiv- 
ation of the mind (bhavana). There is the elevated happiness of devel- 
oping tranquillity meditation (samatha-bhavana) and insight meditation 
(vipassana-bhavana). Alternatively, there is the happiness of lovingkind- 
ness and compassion, or the happiness of the four principles of service 
(sarigaha-vatthu; see below). 


In sum, these kinds of happiness should not be renounced or objected 
to (those people who adhere to a doctrine of extreme asceticism aim to 
inflict more suffering on themselves, and they thus shun happiness). 


3. Non-indulgence in any form of happiness is a vital factor and 
indicates an advanced level of spiritual development. Experiencing right- 
eous forms of happiness is already an excellent step in spiritual practice. 
But problems can arise due to such happiness, namely, people may get 
attached to or blindly absorbed in it. This attachment or indulgence leads 
to laziness, heedlessness, and decline. One who is able to escape from this 
pitfall has reached an important stage in practice. 


When one has reached this stage, happiness is unable to dominate the 


mind: 
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* First, one does not fall into heedlessness. Happiness does not 
become a harmful influence. 


* Second, one does not lose one's independence; one is not enslaved 
by happiness. 


* Third, one has the opportunity to develop higher forms of happi- 
ness. 


4. The effort to bring an end to the cause of suffering leads to perfect 
happiness. As long as the source or seed of suffering remains, there is 
still the potential for suffering to resurface; suffering is still latent. At 
this stage happiness is still imperfect; here, the cause of suffering must 
be completely eliminated. 


This final factor explains why the term 'cessation of suffering' is so 
widely used. It points clearly and definitively to the necessary task. As 
stated earlier, the expression 'development of happiness' is useful, but 
it is open-ended; it does not clearly indicate the final goal of practice. 
{1107} Although this process can be described in both a positive and a 
negating way, only a negating description is decisive and clear: suffering 
is completely removed, with perfect happiness remaining. 


The expression ‘to strive in order to bring an end to...’ indicates how the 
elimination of the cause of suffering goes hand in hand with effort. The 
causes for suffering do not necessarily vanish immediately. Rather, one 
gradually reduces greed (lobha), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha), and 
weakens craving (tanha), conceit (mana) and fixed views (ditthi). In this 
way, one practises according to the Path, by developing virtuous conduct, 
concentration and wisdom. Mental defilements diminish and ignorance 
decreases. Relatively speaking, this is the same as gradually increasing 
happiness. 


This fourth factor can thus be paraphrased as the ‘development of 
happiness’, but for the sake of clarity, one adds the qualification: ‘to 
develop happiness to perfection’. This is why the earlier definition in 
parentheses states: to strive in order to realize higher forms of happiness, 
all the way to supreme happiness (parama-sukha). 
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For this fourth factor to be fulfilled, one must link it with the third 
factor, of not indulging in any form of happiness - of not getting stuck, 
acting heedlessly, abandoning oneself to some form of pleasure, or ceas- 
ing to make effort. The fulfilment of the third factor enables one to reach 
the fourth factor and to reach spiritual perfection. 


Another way of describing the proper relationship to happiness is to 
focus on four main factors of spiritual practice: 


1. Heedfulness: this factor applies to everyone. It is an important 
reminder, because happiness induces fascination, captivation, pro- 
crastination, inertia, laziness, and carelessness. One thus needs 
to take care not to fall into heedlessness. History shows us that 
almost every successful person, family, society, nation, or even 
civilization, having reached a level of prosperity and growth, tends 
to become indulgent and careless, and eventually falls into ruin and 
destruction. 


This is a crucial issue for families, and parents must take great care. 
Even the supreme virtue of lovingkindness can be excessive, in 
the case when parents pamper and pander to their children, and 
do not apply equanimity (upekkha) as a balancing force. Eventu- 
ally their children become weak, careless, indulgent, emotionally 
stunted, and unable to face the challenges of life. The family will 
consequently be undermined and ruined. 


This is true also for individuals. At first one may strive to establish 
oneself in the world, yet when one is wealthy and happy, one may 
become indulgent and heedless, eventually falling into decline. In 
sum, one should beware against carelessness in regard to states of 
happiness. 


2. Taking favourable opportunities: when one encounters suffering, 
one generally feels oppressed, stifled, and obstructed. Everything 
one does feels difficult, and great effort is required. The advantage 
to this sense of obstruction and difficulty, however, is precisely 
because of the need for increased effort in the face of suffering. As 
a result there is learning, training, and development. When one 
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acts appropriately in response to suffering, one grows and reaches 
great success. 


The Pali term sukha (‘happiness’) can also be translated as ‘fluent’, 
‘smooth’, ‘convenient’, or ‘easy’.’” When things are convenient, 
smooth, and easy, one should hasten to accomplish necessary 
deeds. When one experiences happiness, one should use this valu- 
able opportunity for getting things done. {1108} 


Using this opportunity to act is better than allowing happiness 
to lure one into a trap of enchantment and fixation, which only 
leads to indulgence and heedlessness. With the assistance by firmly 
established wisdom, one goes in the opposite direction, of using 
the opportunity provided by happiness to strive to get things done. 
This generates even greater spiritual growth and development. 


One who has developed in this way is able to derive benefit from 
both happiness and suffering. Indeed, the term ‘Dhamma practi- 
tioner’ implies the ability to use wise reflection and to discern the 
advantages in every situation, to think in such ways: 


* ‘There is happiness. Good. Conditions are easy, convenient, 
smooth. This provides an opportunity to accomplish things 
to the utmost.’ 


‘There is suffering. Good. Conditions are challenging. I 
need to make great effort. Bring them on. I will proceed 
undaunted.’ 


. Independence: independence, or freedom, is the goal of Buddhism. 


True independence is founded on freedom of the heart - mental 
freedom. A prominent feature of this mental freedom is freedom 
in relation to happiness. 


Independence follows on from the first factor, of heedfulness - of 
not being dominated and led astray by happiness. The first factor, 
however, is one of negation - of countering the urge to indulge 


7Trans.: note Sir Monier Monier-Williams's definition of sukha in ‘A Sanskrit- 


English Dictionary’: ‘Said to be from su + kha and to mean originally "having a 
good axle-hole”; running swiftly and easily..." 
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- whereas this fourth factor passes beyond, to a level of inner 
freedom. 


Those who are spiritually developed are endowed with happiness, 
but they remain unattached to this happiness. Those who are fully 
developed experience free, independent happiness, yet are in no 
way bound or reliant on this happiness. For those individuals still in 
training, establishing this independence permits them to develop 
further. 


4. Further development: this refers to the recognition that one still 
needs to make progress in one's spiritual practice. 


These four factors work together in harmony. They lead to supreme 
happiness and to the complete removal of the source of suffering. 
One both abides in happiness and develops happiness; and one 
experiences happiness throughout this entire process of spiritual 
development. 


C. HAPPINESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


For the sake of practical application, it is useful to look at three aspects of 
happiness that the Buddha often mentioned: sense pleasure (kama-sukha), 
happiness in society, and happiness in spiritual development. 


The Buddha spoke at length on the subject of sense pleasure, because it 
pertains to everyone in the world. Sense pleasure stems from contact by 
way ofthe sense doors; it relies on sense engagement and is dependent on 
material things. It is the happiness of obtaining something for one's own 
personal consumption. The improper response to and mismanagement 
of sense pleasure is the source of myriad problems in the world, both 
personal and social, including interpersonal conflict, competition, and 
persecution. If one is to solve human problems effectively, one must 
address this issue; one must encourage people to develop wisdom in order 
to manage sense desire and sense pleasure correctly. At the very least, 
the advantages of engagement with sense pleasure should outweigh the 
harm. In any case, the subject of sense pleasure has been covered at length 
earlier in this chapter. Here, let it suffice simply to mention it as one 
aspect of happiness highlighted by the Buddha. {1109} 
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The second kind of happiness - happiness in society - is derived from 
friendship, goodwill, and living together with kindness and compassion. 
The two primary sets of principles pertaining to this form of happiness 
are the four ‘divine abidings' (brahmavihara) and the four ‘bases of social 
solidarity' (sarigaha-vatthu). Moreover, if one wishes for society or a demo- 
cracy to be truly stable, one needs to foster the six 'virtues conducive to 
communal life’ (sarántya-dhamma; see below). 


The primary emphasis for this kind of happiness focuses on the divine 
abidings, which have been explained above. Here, for the sake of practical 
application, we can look at the key example of how these mental states 
exist in family situations, beginning with the happiness of parents when 
they witness the wellbeing and happiness of their children. 


Parents are often used as an example when explaining the four divine 
abidings of lovingkindness, compassion, appreciative joy, and equanimity, 
because itis in their nature for parents to possess these qualities. Mothers, 
in particular, epitomize these qualities, and are thus used as a standard 
in scriptural explanations. Mothers wish for their children to be happy, 
healthy, and content, free from pain and illness. To see her child happy 
fulfils a basic wish of a mother, which in turn makes her happy. This wish 
for the child to be happy and healthy is called lovingkindness (metta). 


If their child falls ill, parents will be anxious and concerned. They 
will strive to treat the illness, find a cure, and restore the child to good 
health. They will not feel happy until the child is cured. When the 
child completely recovers from the illness, the parents are satisfied; their 
wishes have been fulfilled and they experience happiness. This wish for 
the child to be free from suffering and to recover a state of wellbeing is 
called compassion (karuna). 


If the child grows up well, is physically attractive and graceful, excels 
in his or her studies, finds good work and is promoted to a good position, 
i.e. the child prospers and thrives, the parents are delighted and the wish 
for their child to blossom and succeed is fulfilled. This wish for the child 
to thrive and discover ever greater happiness, and the shared rejoicing 
when this wish is fulfilled, is called appreciative joy (mudita). 
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According to most people, the parents are now fully endowed with 
virtuous qualities. But according to the four divine abidings, completion 
has not yet been reached. The parents can comfort their children, but 
they have not yet truly helped them grow. The children are not yet truly 
mature, or one can even say that the children are not grown up - they will 
remain dependent on their parents for emotional support. 


One needs to remember the fourth factor of equanimity (upekkha). In 
the case that children need to learn how to take responsibility for their 
lives and their actions, parents must let go and refrain from acting on 
behalf of their children. Instead, they should stand back and watch their 
children lead their own lives, in their own fashion. The parents do not 
interfere and meddle in their children’s lives. This equanimity begins 
already when the children first learn how to stand, all the way up to the 
time they leave the home, get married, and look after their own families. 


At this time when children leave home and start their own families, 
parents are discouraged from barging into their children’s new homes and 
interfering in their affairs. They should refrain from trying to organize 
and rearrange their children’s lives. Otherwise they become a source of 
suffering for their children, creating conflict and discomfort for them and 
their spouses. {1110} 


When one recognizes that one’s children are growing up and that the 
time has come for them to look after themselves, one steps back and 
observes. If one sees that they require some help or support, one provides 
assistance - one doesn’t abandon them. One can still offer guidance and 
advice, but one refrains from interfering too much. 


This wish for the child to abide in a correct and purposeful way, to 
not behave in a faulty or errant manner, and to live righteously - while 
the parents maintain dispassion, objectivity, and impartiality - is called 
equanimity (upekkha). This factor of equanimity needs to be emphasized, 
because many people misunderstand it and thus do not know how to 
apply it effectively. Equanimity (upekkha) is the link between emotions 
and knowledge. It is the balancing point between love and insight, the 
meeting point between the mind (citta) and wisdom (pafifia). 
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In regard to the first three divine abidings, it is recommended to 
combine these with wisdom so that they lead to beneficial results. But in 
everyday life, it is not always certain that wisdom will play a participatory 
role. For example, it is possible to love without being wise. Equanimity, 
however, stems directly from wisdom - it can only arise accompanied by 
wisdom. (Equanimity without wisdom is a counterfeit equanimity and 
may be referred to as ‘stupid indifference’.) 


With the balancing influence of equanimity, the practice by parents of 
the first three divine abidings helps children to develop emotionally and 
promotes mental health. The children will be able to feel love, goodwill, 
and compassion. But if things are imbalanced by the absence of equan- 
imity, parents simply coddle their children, which makes them weak and 
dependent on others. If the parents are strongly prejudiced in favour of 
their children, the children will become demanding and spoiled. They 
will expect others to please them, and they will be unable to sympathize 
with other people. Indeed, equanimity is the driving force in spiritual 
development, particularly in regard to intelligence, fortitude, skill, and a 
sense of responsibility. 


Although it is both normal and necessary for parents to apply equan- 
imity when raising their children, they are often not aware of this quality 
and do not know how to benefit from it in the maximum way. Take for 
example a mother who loves her infant son dearly and nurses and feeds 
him. Yet in order for the child to grow up, it is appropriate for him to learn 
how to use a spoon, a fork, a bowl, etc., and to be able to look after himself. 
One day the mother knows that it is time for the child to learn how to feed 
himself. She teaches him how to use a spoon and lets him learn from trial 
and error. She lets go and observes his progress. She repeats a similar 
lesson for peeling a banana or peeling an apple. This is equanimity. 


Parents then ask themselves: "What should our children be able to do? 
What skills should they master?' They continue to apply equanimity, by 
presenting their children with tasks or challenges and offering advice. 
They then let go, observing how their children stand on their own feet. 
Eventually, the children become proficient in many areas. 
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If parents only express kindness and compassion, their children will 
tend to remain passive; if they combine these qualities with equanimity, 
their children will become observant and industrious. {1111} When par- 
ents express only kindness and compassion, they experience the immedi- 
ate and temporary satisfaction of seeing their children happy, but if they 
can also apply equanimity, their happiness will be long-lasting, because 
they will witness their children’s ongoing progress and success. Parenting 
is a model example of how to develop happiness on a social level. Parents, 
and other leaders and guides in society, need to cultivate these four divine 
abidings, in particular the factor of equanimity. 


Equanimity calls for truth and correctness. It encompasses a desire 
for our loved ones to be established in rectitude, righteousness, and 
impeccability. This is a supreme form of desire, and when this desire is 
fulfilled, one experiences a profound and abiding happiness. When indi- 
vidual homes and families live happily and are established in righteous 
principles, they act as core units for helping to create prosperous, happy, 
and civilized societies. 


D. DEVELOPING SENSE DESIRE: FROM COMPETITION TO COOPERATION 


In regard to sense desire, which is tied up with selfishness, when people 
develop the four divine abidings and their minds begin to radiate these 
qualities outward, their selfishness is reduced. They will not be exclus- 
ively caught up in trying to obtain things in order to seek personal 
gratification. Now, they also begin to consider the happiness of others. 
This wholesome desire - along with the happiness of seeing others possess 
attractive physical features, good health, contentment, etc. - acts as a 
counterbalance to selfish impulses. 


The wish for others to be happy is a form of lovingkindness (metta), a 
form of friendship (mitta). The wish for them to be free from suffering 
is compassion (karuna). Sharing in happiness when others succeed is 
appreciative joy (mudita). And when others have the potential to make 
mistakes, one wishes for them to abide in righteousness and correctness; 
one thus adopts equanimity (upekkha) in order to safeguard and maintain 
the truth - the Dhamma. When people are endowed with these four 
qualities, their minds are radiant and expansive, deserving of the title 
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brahma (‘divine’, ‘elevated’, ‘sublime’). Their happiness will increase, and, 
importantly, this happiness will be shared by others. 


If one simply remains at the level of sense desire, one’s happiness will 
surely be competitive. If I win something, you must lose, or you must 
do without. If you seize something, I go without. If I derive happiness, 
he derives none, or else he suffers, and vice versa. In sum, one vies for 
happiness; one does not share one’s happiness. 


This is one crucial disadvantage of sensual or material pleasure. The 
reason the world is so troubled, so full of oppression, brutality, and killing, 
is because of this scramble for sense pleasure. As a response, people need 
to develop themselves in order to reduce the dangers of sense pleasure 
and increase the blessings of higher forms of happiness. 


The happiness of the four divine abidings is shared. When others 
experience happiness, we too are happy. A mother is not happy until 
her children are happy; once they are happy, she too is happy. This is a 
shared, collective happiness. {1112} Here, one has developed happiness to 
another level, to social happiness. One has graduated from a competitive 
form of happiness, where everyone simply fends for himself and vies for 
limited objects, to a shared, collective happiness. This is also a crucial 
stage for ethics, helping to promote true peace in the world. 


The Buddha gave great emphasis to developing social happiness, espe- 
cially in the context of the four divine abidings. The four divine abidings 
help in developing the quality of one’s mind, but for real success one 
needs to also practise the four ‘bases of social solidarity’ (sangaha-vatthu) 
and the six ‘virtues conducive to communal life’ (saraniya-dhamma). 


Because the management of sense desire is linked to the development 
of social happiness, it needs to be included in this discussion. The Buddha 
encouraged people to manage sense desire in a correct, righteous fashion, 
free from harm. At the very least one should minimize the dangers of 
sense desire, and use it in positive, beneficial ways. 


The Buddha acknowledged that sense pleasure is a form of happiness. 
He went on to say that it has advantages (assada) and disadvantages 
(adinava), and that there exists a way out (nissarana) or a solution to 
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sense pleasure (i.e. a way to escape from its disadvantages). Indeed, the 
escape from sense desire is precisely the development of higher forms of 
happiness, beginning with the development of social happiness. There 
is no problem here if one still delights in sense pleasure. Along with the 
restraint of keeping the five precepts, the cultivation of social happiness 
prevents people from getting overly caught up with themselves and from 
competing with others. Instead, there will be more mutual assistance and 
cooperation. At the same time, people will experience another form of 
happiness which is more stable and enduring than sense pleasure. 


Many people are unaware that the habitual pursuit of personal grati- 
fication eventually leads to being more susceptible to suffering. And this 
susceptibility to suffering fosters an inclination to suffer. 


Let us return to the subject of shared happiness. To begin with, when 
one sees others happy and well, one shares in their happiness, a feeling 
referred to as lovingkindness (metta). Next, one wishes for others to 
be free from suffering and cured from illness, and one shares in their 
happiness when they escape from these problems; this is referred to as 
compassion (karuna). Compassion has other, additional benefits. 


Imagine that one falls ill and experiences great discomfort. If one is 
preoccupied with one's own problems, thinking, ‘Why must this happen 
to me?' the suffering will be even more intense. Some may even think, 
‘Let others suffer from this disease instead - why does it have to be me?’ 
These kinds of thoughts only increase the suffering. 


If one is endowed with compassion, when facing illness, one will not 
brood over one's own problems. Rather, one will consider other human 
beings, thinking: 'Here I am faced with this illness and experience great 
discomfort. Yet there are other people in the world who are poor and 
destitute, who have no friends or relatives, who have no money to buy 
medicine or nurses to care for them. What must it be like for them? Yes, 
it's true that I am very ill, but I have friends and relatives to care for me, 
and doctors who are attending on me. At least I have adequate food and 
shelter. Think of the suffering for those people who are ill and who lack 
all these things?' By thinking in this way the severity of one's own illness 
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is reduced. The fact that one is sick will lessen in importance. It may even 
happen that one does not feel the discomfort any longer. {1113} 


When one is able to further develop compassionate thoughts, one’s 
illness becomes a reminder; one thinks: ‘Were I not to have this illness, 
I probably would have forgotten to take into consideration those other 
people who suffer from illness. Now that I am reminded, how can I 
offer them assistance?’ This is how illness reminds us to help those 
numerous people who are destitute and hardpressed, who have no friends 
or relatives, or people to care for them. They need our help to be freed 
from affliction. Illness is an impetus for compassion. Besides spurring 
us to look for ways to help others, our own suffering will be abated and 
sometimes even disappear. One’s own illness will lose its significance. 


The divine abidings are vital. They do not simply remain as passive 
emotions in the mind, but actively bear fruit in far-reaching ways. The 
Buddha stressed their cultivation, and the source or root of this spiritual 
development is wholesome desire (chanda). In this chapter the focus has 
been on wholesome desire in a social context, as one way of describing 
the importance of this spiritual factor. 


Besides teaching people how to manage sense desire, which has the 
potential to create intense suffering, one also needs to encourage people 
to develop social happiness, by having them cultivate wholesome desire 
in respect to others through kindness, compassion, appreciative joy, and 
equanimity. In this way people will share their happiness with others, and 
they will be impelled to offer mutual assistance. At the very least, it will 
help to offset and reduce the harmful effects of sense desire. 


E. Joy LEADS TO SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


The third kind of happiness referred to above is the happiness in spiritual 
development. This kind of happiness is generated from within an indi- 
vidual. It arises simultaneously with the overall development of one’s life, 
and it accompanies progress in Dhamma practice. The development of the 
body, moral conduct, the mind, and wisdom may be referred to as spiritual 
cultivation or Dhamma practice. When this development progresses, one 
experiences this spiritual happiness. 
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The Buddha gave a teaching on five factors of happiness in spiritual 
development, which are collectively given the unusual name of ‘concen- 
tration of the Dhamma’ (dhamma-samadhi). Although this group is not 
exclusively referred to as ‘happiness’ (sukha), happiness is one of the 
factors. Moreover, all of the other factors are attributes of happiness 
and are connected with happiness. Since our present discussion is on 
happiness, we can thus refer to this group as ‘factors of happiness’. 


The five factors contained in this group refer to specific mind states, 
which can be called ‘happy mind states’ (sukha-bháva). The Buddha 
repeatedly stressed that someone whose Dhamma practice bears fruit will 
grow in these five qualities. Conversely, if someone practises the Dhamma, 
yet these five qualities fail to arise, there will be no hope of true success. 
{1114} One example the Buddha gave is of someone who listens to the 
Dhamma and then investigates it. If he or she practises correctly, wisdom 
deepens and these five mind states arise. 


Similar to social happiness, these five factors of happiness in spiritual 
development are based on wholesome enthusiasm (chanda), and they 
unfold in an ordered sequence. But they are not expressed outwardly; 
they exist as direct and immediate attributes of the mind. These factors 
are as follows: 


1. Joy (pamojja): cheerfulness; gladness. This is a fundamental attrib- 
ute of the mind, which people should sustain at all times. In the 
Dhammapada it states: 


Full of joy, 

confident in the Buddha’s teaching, 

A bhikkhu will attain the peaceful state, 

The stilling of formations, the bliss [supreme]. 


Pamojjabahulo bhikkhu pasanno buddhasasane adhigacche padam 
santam sankharüpasamam sukham. 


Dh. verse 381. 
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Another verse describes a monk who has practised well and cor- 
rectly, and ends: 


Full of joy, 
He will make an end of suffering. 


Tato pamojjabahulo dukkhassantam karissati. 


Dh. verse 376. 


Joy is a vital innate quality, indicating that one is progressing in 
spiritual practice and has the potential to develop further. When 
one is full of joy, it is possible to realize Nibbana, or one is close to 
Nibbana. 


2. Delight (piti): bliss; rapture. With joy, there is delight. 


3. Tranquillity (passaddhi): serenity; calm; physical and mental relax- 
ation. This factor acts as the link between the body and mind. Ifthe 
body is tense, the mind is tense; if the mind is stressed, the body is 
stressed. With delight, there is tranquillity and relaxation. 


4. Happiness (sukha): sense of mental refreshment; ease; absence 
of affliction and stress. With the arising of tranquillity, there is 
happiness. 


5. Concentration (samadhi): one-pointedness of mind; steadiness of 
mind; absence of mental disturbance; attention rests on a chosen 
object as desired. With the arising of happiness, there is the poten- 
tial for concentration. 


Concentration acts as the link to wisdom; it prepares the mind for 
the effective application of wisdom. And when wisdom is developed, 
every other aspect of spiritual development is optimized and progresses 
smoothly. The presence of these five factors is crucial to the spiritual 
development of human beings. When people are endowed with these 
factors their education and work proceeds effectively, and their entire 
Dhamma practice is steady and reliable. 


If people practise incorrectly, the opposite qualities, like trouble and 
stress, arise. There is then an absence of joy, delight, tranquillity, and 
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happiness, and the mind remains scattered. One then experiences inner 
disturbance and obstruction. The mind is imbalanced and ill-at-ease. The 
result is a lack of progress or success. {1115} 


If one possesses these five complementary factors, they will automatic- 
ally be integrated with spiritual qualities connected to society, in particu- 
lar the four divine abidings. When one generates lovingkindness towards 
others, one engages in self-development. The performing of benevolent 
deeds is simultaneously a way to practise the Dhamma within oneself. By 
acting kindly, one develops spiritually. At the same time, by radiating 
a sense of lovingkindness, joy arises within. Joy is then followed by the 
other qualities, for example of delight. 


Similarly, when one compassionately aids someone who is suffering, 
once that person is healthy and at ease, one experiences delight, which is 
then followed by other qualities, including happiness. 


If one is continually cheerful, relaxed, and calm, wherever one goes one 
enhances one’s social environment. Whomever one meets and speaks to 
feels at ease, and shares in one’s happiness. One thus induces happiness 
and engenders spiritual qualities in others. One supports others’ spiritual 
development. 


When one walks on the correct path, these positive factors arise in 
a natural sequence; they are all interconnected; they are all aspects of 
happiness. 


A simple method of Dhamma practice is thus to maintain one’s mind 
in a state of cheerfulness. Ideally, one combines this with lovingkindness. 
Although it may not be one’s intention, one’s complexion will appear 
pleasing and attractive to others. One will have many cooperative and 
helpful friends, one will live with others in peace, one’s community will 
prosper, and one’s work will reach success. 


Here, let us compare these three kinds of happiness: sense pleasure, 
social happiness, and happiness of spiritual development. 


Sense pleasure is derived from external, material things, obtained for 
one’s own personal benefit. Each separate individual desires or covets 
these things, and thus sense desire breeds competition and conflict. It 
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therefore requires caution and constraint. The purpose of the five pre- 
cepts is to regulate sense desire, to manage the pursuit and consumption 
of material things, and to prevent people from creating an excessive 
amount of trouble and oppression for each other. However much people 
consume or contest for material things, one can wish that it does not 
reach the extent that the world becomes engulfed in flames. The five 
precepts exist as a reminder that sense desire requires supervision and 
restraint. 


Social happiness is generated by providing happiness to others and to 
society. It stems from a heart of lovingkindness and compassion - the 
desire to see others at ease - and is thus a shared, mutual happiness. The 
five happiness factors of spiritual development, beginning with joy, arise 
from within a person and have no negative effects on others. They may 
arise by doing good to others, and they are the starting point of spreading 
goodness outwards. So although it is an internal, personal happiness, 
it brings about a connection with others. It fosters virtue and mutual 
assistance. 


The latter two kinds of happiness cause no harm. Rather, they are 
supportive to both the individual and to society. They help people to 
mitigate the harm from pursuing sense pleasure, and they introduce 
people to a way of enjoying sense pleasure promoting mutual wellbeing. 
Moreover, they bring a refinement to people's lives, and provide people 
with a way out leading to higher levels of spiritual development. These 
two kinds of happiness should thus be given great emphasis. (1116] 


F. A CULTIVATED MIND Is EASILY CONTENT 


As mentioned earlier, sense pleasure is the most important matter for 
ordinary human beings. But, because it involves vying with other people, 
one must manage it well and practise restraint. The five precepts were 
established in order to ensure that the pursuit of sense pleasure and con- 
sumption of desirable objects remains within proper boundaries. How- 
ever much one seeks pleasure and competes with others, don't let it be 
a cause for severe trouble, to the extent that the world enters an era of 
oppression. 
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When human beings are established in the five precepts, society is 
relatively stable, but this is no guarantee that people will be very happy. 
To improve the life of individuals and society, people must develop them- 
selves further. This is the purpose of the eight precepts. 


After one has sought pleasure by relying on external material things 
for seven or eight days, one sets aside one day in order to live more simply 
and to reduce one’s dependency on these things. The time one normally 
uses to gratify one’s own desires, one uses for other objectives, by keeping 
the eight precepts on the observance day (uposatha), which falls on either 
the eighth or fifteenth day of the waxing moon, or the eighth, fourteenth, 
or fifteenth day of the waning moon, i.e. about four times per month. 


The five precepts focus on the non-harming of other people. In the 
eight precepts, the third precept is changed to abstaining from sexual ac- 
tivity, and three additional precepts are added. Both the variation on the 
third precept and the additional three precepts are matters concerning 
the individual; they do not directly pertain to other people. The three 
additional precepts are: 


* 6th precept: to refrain from eating at the ‘improper time’, that is, 
after midday; on this day one need not pander to the tongue. 


* 7th precept: to refrain from singing, dancing, music, and various 
forms of entertainment that please the eye and ear. 


* 8th precept: to abstain from indulging in the pleasures of tactile 
sensation derived from lying on soft and luxuriant mattresses. 


One day each week is reserved for self-training. It is an easy method of 
developing happiness independent of external things. 


Although the Buddha acknowledged that seeking pleasure from mater- 
ial things is a personal matter, he said that if people are not careful, their 
happiness will become dependent on these things. Eventually, no amount 
of these things will suffice to provide them with happiness. They will keep 
trying to acquire more until they end up oppressing others. To maintain 
one’s independence, one thus needs to train oneself. 
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One may have pampered oneself with good food and delicious flavours 
for seven days. On the eighth day, one practises by applying the sixth 
precept, in order to see whether one can still be happy without following 
the desires of the palate. {1131} Instead of delicious tastes, one now 
emphasizes physical health and quality of life. Rather than following the 
desires of the palate, one eats just enough to sustain the body. 


The same goes for the eyes and ears. For seven days one entertains 
oneself by way of sights and sounds. On the eighth day one applies 
the seventh precept and learns to live without these amusements. One 
uses one’s time instead for other purposes, for instance by practising 
meditation, assisting other people, or benefiting society. 


One may normally sleep on a thick and comfortable mattress. On the 
eighth day one experiments by sleeping on a thin mat, to see if one can 
be happy without relying on these comforts. 


By keeping these precepts, people are more vigilant and avoid an over- 
dependence on and indulgence in material things. Such a training in 
virtuous conduct makes people easily happy, not prone to suffering, and 
mentally strong. It is conducive to the further development of happiness; 
it is the link to mental development and wisdom development. 


One may wish to verify or determine to what extent one’s happiness is 
independent of material things. To do this, consider the following kinds 
of people: 


Many people abandon themselves to the pursuit of sense pleasure. 
They must eat delicious food, entertain themselves with various amuse- 
ments, e.g. television, and sleep in luxurious beds. And they are con- 
tinually in search of more of these things and more exceptional things. 
Eventually their happiness becomes dependent on these things, which 
become indispensable. They are not able to live contentedly by them- 
selves, because the only channel for accessing happiness is by way of these 
material things. 


Some people’s happiness is completely tied up with these gratifying 
sense objects. If they have to do without, they become agitated, thinking: 
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‘I must have these things; otherwise Tl die.’ In this case, they have utterly 
lost their independence. 


Those people who train themselves by way of the eight precepts, how- 
ever, are able to live simply and find it easier to access happiness. They 
gradually become more self-reliant and flexible, and thus maintain their 
independence. In regard to gratifying sense objects, they will say: ‘I can 
take them or leave them. If I have them I'm comfortable, but I can live 
without them. Even if I must lay on a mat or on a wooden floor, I can 
sleep.’ Moreover, they are less likely to suffer chronic back pain. (Some 
people with chronic back pain are ordered by their doctors to sleep on the 
floor!) 


Later, one may gain a new level of proficiency. One will recognize that 
these fancy and extravagant things are unnecessary. (1132) In reference 
to these things, one will say, ‘I can take them or leave them’, or even, ‘If I 
have them it's okay, but it's fine not to have them, because I'll have more 
freedom and independence.’ 


Already an initial training in these matters will bring about greater 
independence, enabling us to use our time more beneficially and to find 
it easier to experience happiness. We will be able to derive an adequate 
and ample value from sense objects; we won't be driven to increase the 
quantity or degree of these things, while our level of happiness remains 
the same. 


While dwelling alone one is able to experience happiness. If one 
encounters pleasurable sense objects, one engages with them with wise 
discernment. They may supplement one's already existing happiness. 
Simply beware that these things do not become essential for one's hap- 
piness, otherwise one will lose one's independence. 


In reference to the observance days (uposatha), the Buddha encouraged 
people to use the time they would normally be seeking pleasurable sense 
experiences to engage in beneficial activities (anavajja-kamma). When one 
is not devoted to ministering to one's own personal pleasures, one is left 
with a lot of free time. On the observance days one can use this spare time 
for wholesome purposes, say by seeking knowledge, reading Dhamma 
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books, teaching children, meditating, helping orphans, or visiting the 
elderly. 


This is another stage of spiritual practice. When you have the oppor- 
tunity, try and keep the Uposatha precepts once every eight days. They 
are not that difficult and their benefits are great. They help maintain 
one’s independence, enable one to live happily with few material posses- 
sions, are conducive to meditation and good health, enhance the quality 
of one’s life, and provide one with extra time to engage in wholesome 


activities. 


G. HAPPINESS OF GIVING LEADS TO PEACE IN SOCIETY 


As mentioned earlier, the Buddha gave great importance to social hap- 
piness. The focus so far has been on internal spiritual qualities, by 
demonstrating how people’s wholesome mind states are connected to 
and have an effect on social happiness. The discussion has shown how 
people’s happiness has many aspects, one of which is happiness ona social 
level. To complete this discussion, we need to also look at those principles 
pertaining to a more active engagement in society. 


We can begin by asking the question: ‘When someone feels kindness 
and wishes to make others happy, or feels compassion and wishes for 
others to be freed from suffering, what is the most fundamental expres- 
sion of these wholesome mind states?’ This is connected to a related 
question: ‘What quality did the Buddha most often speak about in relation 
to householders?’ The answer is ‘giving’ (dana), that is, generosity. 


Buddhism begins with generosity. The Buddha presented a threefold 
practice for laypeople called the three bases of meritorious action 
(pufifiakiriya-vatthu),? which is paired with the threefold training of the 
monastic community. Simply speaking, the threefold training (tisso 
sikkha) is the practice for the monks and nuns, while the three bases 
of meritorious action - of generosity (dana), moral conduct (sila), and 
spiritual cultivation (bhavana) - comprise the practice for laypeople. 


"They are sometimes referred to as the ten bases of meritorious action. 
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The first factor of meritorious action is generosity (dana). In all the 
important groups taught by the Buddha of spiritual qualities pertaining 
to the general public, generosity is always the first factor. What does 
this term ‘giving’ (dana) imply? It implies that, generally speaking for 
the average person, the pursuit, possession, division, and consumption 
of material things are the most predominant activities, the main issues 
in people’s lives. Of all these activities dealing with material things, they 
merge at the activity of consumption. 


What is the basic line of thinking, the basic mental preoccupation, for 
most people? Due to the pressure of wanting to survive, people struggle 
to obtain things for themselves. This repeated thought pattern of trying 
to get things, to obtain things, eventually becomes habitual; it becomes 
an underlying tendency of the mind. Yet the pursuit, acquisition, and 
accumulation of things is relentless; people generally do not know what 
is enough. Moreover, material things are limited in number, giving rise to 
competition and oppression, which escalates until the whole world is in 
conflict. 


The solution to this problem begins with giving, with generosity. At 
the very least generosity should be used to offset acquisitive tendencies, 
but if possible, one should embed this quality as a habit, as a natural 
disposition of the mind. If one only thinks about acquiring things, one 
will end up exploiting others and one will experience inner turmoil. To 
balance the act of acquisition it is thus essential to also practise generosity. 
{1117} Sharing with others is thus paired with the pursuit, acquisition, and 
consumption of things for one’s own personal benefit. It is considered 
the fundamental spiritual quality for laypeople and for the wellbeing of 
human society. 


Generosity acts as a foundation for developing higher spiritual qual- 
ities. The three bases of meritorious action (pufifakiriya-vatthu) provide 
a broad outline of such development, as generosity, moral conduct, and 
cultivation of the mind. When the Buddha taught laypeople whose know- 
ledge of Dhamma was still at a beginning level, he would generally lay a 
gradual foundation by teaching what is referred to as the fivefold ‘pro- 
gressive instruction’ (anupubbikatha). This teaching begins with generos- 
ity (dana), which is then followed by talk on morality (sila-katha), talk on 
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heavenly pleasures (sagga-katha), the disadvantages of sensual pleasures 
(kamadinava), and the benefits of renunciation (nekkhammanisarmsa). 


Generosity is part of the four ‘principles of service’ (sangaha-vatthu), 
the virtues making for social integration: generosity (dana), kindly speech 
(piya-vàca), acts of service (atthacariya), and even and equal treatment of 
others (samanattata). 


Generosity is the first factor in the ten royal virtues (dasaraja-dhamma; 
virtues of a ruler): generosity (dana), moral conduct (sila), self-sacrifice 
(pariccaga), integrity (ajjava), gentleness (maddava), self-control (tapa), 
non-anger (akkodha), non-violence (avihirisa), patience (khanti), and con- 
formity to righteousness (avirodhana). 


Generosity is even the first factor in the ten perfections (parami), 
the virtues perfected by bodhisattas: generosity (dana), moral con- 
duct (sila), renunciation (nekkhamma), wisdom (pafifia), effort (viriya), 
patience (khanti), honesty (sacca), determination (adhitthana), lovingkind- 
ness (metta), and equanimity (upekkha). Generosity is the first factor in 
several other groups of spiritual qualities. Its importance is obvious. Even 
if one is starving and close to death, it is generosity that may save one's 


life. 


Generosity helps to alleviate suffering and generates happiness in 
societies that are competitive or oppressive due to the pursuit of personal 
pleasures. Besides its own inherent benefits, generosity is also a support- 
ing factor for other qualities, including moral conduct (sila). The sharing 
of material things makes it easier for people to maintain virtuous conduct. 
On a basic level, when people receive things from others, they are less 
likely to try and seize them through unlawful means. 


People have varying degrees of moral steadfastness. Some people will 
not steal from others if they are not truly in need, but if they are destitute 
they may revert to stealing as a way to survive. Generosity, say in the form 
of charity, can help this situation. (Of course, there are some people who 
have a very weak immunity to immoral behaviour and will try to seize 
things from others whenever they feel the slightest need. In such cases, 
one may need to come up with other ways to address this problem.) In any 
case, when there is mutual sharing and caring, the incidents involving 
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theft and violation of others’ property will diminish. Generosity thus 
helps to protect moral standards in society. 


Generosity is also a support for the cultivation of the mind. Even those 
practitioners who develop tranquillity and insight meditation (samatha- 
vipassana) prize the value of generosity. The Buddha stated how, in 
the context of tranquillity and insight meditation, generosity is both an 
‘adornment of the mind’ (cittalankara) and an ‘embellishment of the mind’ 
(citta-parikkhara). {1118} 


The practice of generosity and self-sacrifice helps to enhance and beau- 
tify the mind. It makes the mind receptive, obliging, and intent on good- 
ness. It fortifies the mind, integrates wholesome intentions, and prepares 
the mind for relinquishment. It makes the mind clear, spacious, relaxed, 
and bright. It is conducive to concentration, to mental purification, and 
to higher spiritual states. The delight and happiness of generosity alone is 
greatly beneficial to one’s meditation, to the development of tranquillity 
and insight. For this reason, laypeople who have reached a level of 
awakening are still dedicated to the act of giving and sharing. 


The term dana encompasses a wide range of meanings, including: ‘gen- 
erosity’, ‘charity’, ‘liberality’, ‘open-handedness’, and ‘hospitality’. As 
mentioned earlier, it is the basis for a happy, harmonious society. Gen- 
erosity is of key significance in Buddhism, both in the Buddhist teachings 
and in Buddhist history. Here, in the Buddhist country of Thailand, one 
can observe that Thai people give easily, relinquish things easily, and are 
charitable by nature. 


Giving needs to be done correctly and carefully, however. It needs to 
be accompanied by wise reflection, by taking precautions against harmful 
side effects. Moreover, it needs to be integrated with other aspects of 
spiritual practice. One shouldn’t think: ‘I have reached the stage of 
meditation; I no longer need to participate in giving.’ This is incorrect. 
Generosity supports meditation practice. As mentioned above, it acts 
as an adornment for the mind, enabling one’s tranquillity and insight 
meditation to bear fruit. 
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H. SHARING OF MATERIAL GAINS WITHIN THE MONASTIC COMMUNITY 


So far the emphasis has been on the lay community; let us turn our 
attention to the monastic community. Do not believe that the life of 
the monastic community, of the monks, revolves only around formal 
meditation practice." The terms ‘meditation’ or ‘Dhamma practice’ can 
either be given a too narrow definition, or else their definitions are vague 
and ambiguous, to the point that one sometimes needs to avoid these 
terms or to use them with care. In fact, every valid activity of a monk 
can be described as 'Dhamma practice', and anyone - monk or layperson 
- who engages in proper ‘giving’ (dana) need accord with this principle of 
Dhamma practice. 


By examining the monks' life in relation to the formal discipline 
(Vinaya), one sees how this life is communal, and one also sees how it is 
distinguished from lay-life. The communal life of a monk, which is guided 
by the formal discipline, is at heart connected to essential Dhamma prin- 
ciples, because the gist of the Vinaya corresponds to the Dhamma - to 
principles or teachings of truth. Yet this connection needs to be discerned 
accurately. The communal life of the monks is based on harmony, which 
is generated and sustained by way of the formal discipline. As soon as we 
focus here on harmony, we have immediately linked up with the Dhamma. 
Atthis point we can look at those principles which act as a foundation for 


harmony. 


A repeated teaching in both the Suttanta Pitaka and the Vinaya Pitika 
is that on the six virtues conducive to communal life (saraniya-dhamma), 
which are applied directly for sustaining the stability ofthe monastic com- 
munity. (1119) This is a teaching for practical application. For example, 
one accesses the internal spiritual virtue of lovingkindness and expresses 
it outwardly in daily life. These six virtues are given great importance in 
the context of monastic community life. Let us review these factors: 


1. Physical acts of lovingkindness (metta-kayakamma): acting out of 
mutual consideration and cooperation. 


PTrans.: note that the term ‘monk’ here can be interpreted as genderless, referring 
to both monks and nuns. 
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2. Verbal acts of lovingkindness (metta-vacikamma): speaking out of 
kindness and well-wishing. For example, one advises and offers 
instruction by using polite and courteous speech. 


3. Thinking of others with lovingkindness (mettà-manokamma): main- 
taining thoughts of well-wishing and concern for others; remaining 
in good spirits. 


4. The sharing of gains (sadharanabhogi or sadharanabhogita): sharing 
one's material gains, say of requisites or food, with others so that 
everyone can partake of them. (Sadharanabhogi literally means eat- 
ing or consuming things as public, common goods, for the benefit 
of all.) 


5. Keeping equal moral standards (sila-samafifiata): keeping equal 
standards in light of the formal rules of conduct (Vinaya); refrain- 
ing from making oneself objectionable or disagreeable to one's 
community. 


6. Being endowed with right views along with one's companions 
(ditthi-samafifiata). 


To return to the subject of generosity, one may ask, since monks do not 
earn a livelihood, do not seek or accumulate material things, and do not 
own wealth or property, how are they able to give? Here, we won't discuss 
the ‘gift of Dhamma’ (dhamma-dana), which in reference to monks is often 
paired with the material gifts (vatthu-dana; amisa-dana) by laypeople. In 
regard to monks and material things, generosity or the act of giving is 
represented by the fourth factor of the virtues conducive to communal 
life above, namely, the sharing of gains (sadharanabhogi). 


If one overlooks a study of the formal discipline (Vinaya), one will not 
appreciate the importance that Buddhism gives to people's relationship 
to material things. In the context of monastic life, the Buddha gave great 
emphasis to the sharing of material requisites. The Vinaya contains key 
principles and guidelines for sharing gains in a righteous and thorough 
way. Besides focusing on these matters of material gain, the Vinaya also 
addresses a system of communal living. Indeed, the sharing of gains is an 
aspect of communal life. And as stated earlier, the Vinaya is linked with 
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the Dhamma at the principle of social harmony (sámaggi), which ensures 
social stability and happiness. 


If one is to truly understand Buddhism, one's focus should not 
simply be on the Dhamma teachings, which emphasize spiritual qualities. 
Buddhism is not merely a collection of Dhamma teachings. It also includes 
the Vinaya, which address social issues and material concerns. By having 
a more comprehensive overview, one will get to the heart of the term 
‘Dhammavinaya’. {1120} 


I. GOODNESS IN PEOPLE’S HEARTS ACTIVELY SUPPORTS SOCIETY 


Both in respect to the monastic community and to the lay community, 
the basic foundation for social happiness rests with the same group of 
spiritual qualities: lovingkindness (metta), compassion (karuna), sympath- 
etic joy (mudita), and equanimity (upekkha) - the four divine abidings 
(brahmavihara). But when establishing a system of practice in social situ- 
ations, another set of factors must be defined - based on the foundation 
of spiritual qualities above - which can be applied in the domain of 
conventional reality. 


The six virtues conducive to communal life (saraniya-dhamma) prac- 
tised by the monks are based on the four divine abidings. But it is difficult 
to establish this same set of six virtues in the context of lay-life. Take for 
example the fourth factor, of equally distributing material gains. This is 
realistic and achievable in the monastic community, but very difficult to 
implement in everyday society. Generally, the best people can do in this 
context is to defer to this principle of sharing everything with others, or 
else they sidestep the issue altogether. For this reason, another group of 
factors was established as a practical guideline for lay society. If asked 
what these factors are, I wonder how many Buddhists are able to answer. 


As an aside, I have observed that lay Buddhists are generally not able 
to properly distinguish between internal, spiritual factors and practical 
principles applied in external, social circumstances. For example, many 
people refer to spiritual qualities like lovingkindness and compassion, and 
talk about them as if they are principles for practical application in society. 
This causes confusion and misunderstanding for the speaker as well as for 
others. (See Note 11.5) 
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NOTE 11.5: MISUNDERSTANDING THE PRINCIPLES 


Take for example the case of Dr. Joseph L. Sutton from Indiana University 
who in 1962 came to work in Thailand. During the time that the Graduate 
School of Public Administration was founded at the National Institute 
of Development Administration (NIDA), Dr. Sutton wrote an analysis 
of Thai society in regard to Buddhism and development in his book 
‘Problems of Politics and Administration in Thailand’ (Bloomington: 
Institute of Training for Public Service, Department of Government, 
Indiana University, 1962). 


He cited a passage by Albert Schweitzer stating that in Buddhist societies 
benevolent acts do not require any real action at all, because, according 
to the Buddhist teachings, all one needs to do is stay at home and spread 
thoughts of lovingkindness (here, I am simply paraphrasing the passage). 


Thai people are probably at fault here, by practising incorrectly and 
giving Dr. Sutton the impression expressed in this passage. It thus 
behooves the Thai people to understand the Buddhist teachings correctly 
and to redeem themselves. 


As mentioned above, the six virtues conducive to communal life are 
based on the four divine abidings. Yet it is obvious that in this teaching, 
lovingkindness is not simply an emotion stored in the heart; rather, it is 
applied outwardly as physical acts of lovingkindness (metta-kayakamma; 
enthusiastic assistance of others), verbal acts of lovingkindness (metta- 
vacikamma), and thoughts of lovingkindness (metta-manokamma). In the 
context of lay society, the four divine abidings are expressed as principles 
of practical application in the teaching of the four bases of social solidarity 
(sarigaha-vatthu). 


Earlier we discussed generosity (dana) in the context of inner develop- 
ment, as part of the three bases of meritorious action (pufifiakiriya-vatthu). 
Here, we will discuss generosity in the context of practical application for 
householders, as part of the four bases of social solidarity. {1121} 


The four bases of social solidarity (sangaha-vatthu; also referred to 
as ‘principles of service’ or ‘virtues making for group integration’) are 
applied to external, social situations; they are paired with the internal, 
spiritual factors of the four divine abidings: 
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1. Generosity (dana): 


A. One gives to others in an ordinary situation, in order to 


express one’s love and well-wishing, one’s kindness and con- 
sideration. This is giving with lovingkindness. 


. One gives to others who are distressed or sick, in order to offer 


assistance. This is giving with compassion. 


. One gives to others who have performed a benefit to society, 


for example to a skilled inventor, in order to offer support and 
encouragement. This is giving with appreciative joy. 


2. Kindly speech (piya-vaca): 


A. One speaks kind, polite, and courteous words in ordinary 


situations. This is speech with lovingkindness. 


. One speaks comforting words and offers wise advice when 


others are confronted with difficulty. This is speech with 
compassion. 


. One speaks words of rejoicing and admiration when others 


perform good deeds and engage in meritorious, wholesome 
acts. This is speech with appreciative joy. 


3. Acts of service (atthacariya): 


A. One helps others and provides support, by wishing them well. 


These are acts of service with lovingkindness. 


. One helps others, by way of one's physical efforts or by way of 


one’s wisdom and proficiency, to escape from difficulty when 
they are faced with hardship and affliction, say from floods 
and fires, or a workload exceeding their strength. These are 


acts of service with compassion. 


. One helps others when they perform beneficial actions, for 


example when they organize an almsgiving ceremony in a 
monastery, by lending a hand and encouraging their acts of 
goodness. These are acts of service with appreciative joy. 
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4. Even and equal treatment (samanattata): fair and just treatment of 
others. This factor corresponds with equanimity (upekkha). Equan- 
imity is expressed by way of this even and equal treatment, by non- 
favouritism, by non-discrimination, by refraining from disparaging 
or exploiting others, by just behaviour, and by integrating oneself 
and living in harmony with others. 


When one reaches the stage of practical application, one needs to 
engage on this level of the four principles of service. One should not 
simply recite the four divine abidings in a vague and ambiguous way. 
Otherwise, the criticisms, say by the Western author mentioned in the 
last footnote, are justified. Rather than condemn the critics, we should 
explain to them the truth of the matter. 


By practising in accord with these four principles, one fosters happi- 
ness and harmony in one’s community. One helps to create an environ- 
ment conducive to each individual’s wellbeing, success, and development. 
Moreover, acting in order to benefit society is inherently a form of self- 
development. For this reason it is said that serving others is a form of 
spiritual practice. By acting in order to benefit others one automatically 
benefits and develops oneself. {1122} 


Take for example a bodhisatta, who engages in Dhamma practice and 
develops the perfections (parami) by helping others. Indeed, the very act 
of helping others constitutes his or her Dhamma practice. In order to 
effectively help others, one must apply wisdom and skill, and be cultivat- 
ing an advanced stage of spiritual practice. 


By successfully helping others, we ourselves undergo a spiritual trans- 
formation. Our wisdom faculty and other spiritual capabilities are 
strengthened. In order to practise the Dhamma correctly, one must thus 
accord with two teachings by the Buddha: 


* First, the Buddha presented the pair of factors consisting of non- 
harming of oneself and non-harming of others. 


* Second, he taught the pair of factors: attending to personal well- 
being (attattha) and attending to the wellbeing of others (parattha). 
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This second teaching less commonly consists of three factors: self- 
benefit (attattha), benefit of others (parattha), and mutual benefit 
(ubhayattha). These two factors, of attending to one's own personal 
matters and attending to the concerns of others, are always paired 
with one another. 


J. MUTUAL ASSISTANCE BENEFITS EVERYONE 


In terms of the monastic community, apart from emphasizing the sharing 
of material gains, the Buddha also gave great emphasis to communal 
harmony (samaggi). This harmony stands in contrast to a schism in the 
sangha (sangha-bheda), which if created intentionally counts as one of the 
five 'crimes bringing about immediate results' (anantariya-kamma), the 
most severe form of evil deed. This reveals the prime importance the 
Buddha gave to communal harmony. For the lay community, the Buddha 
also emphasized the importance of unity and concord, by maintaining the 
four bases of social solidarity (sarigaha-vatthu). 


Of all the Buddha's male lay disciples who were praised as being 
preeminent (etadagga), there are two who stand out as supreme: the 
householder Citta, who was foremost at preaching the Dhamma, and 
Hatthaka,? who was foremost at uniting other people. 


Hatthaka was proficient at creating communal harmony by way of the 
four bases of social solidarity. As a leader he was able to use these four 
factors to bring about a firm and stable harmony amongst his community. 
The Buddha praised these two individuals as being the standard-bearers 
of the Buddhist male lay community. (The female lay community also 
contained a pair of supreme disciples who acted as standard-bearers: 
Khujjuttara, who was foremost in great knowledge, and Nandamata, fore- 
most in meditative proficiency.) 


The reason why I am emphasizing this subject is that contemporary 
Buddhists seem to view Buddhism as a matter dealing almost exclusively 


STrans.: the author spells his name as Hatthakalavaka. 
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with the individual! They do not seem to realize the importance the 
Buddha gave to communal and social issues. I believe Buddhists need to 
establish a more balanced perspective. 


In sum, in relation to the monastic community, the Buddha emphas- 
ized the principle of harmony (sdmaggi), while in relation to the lay 
community he emphasized the four bases of social solidarity (sarigaha- 
vatthu). In both cases, the focal point is communal harmony. In the case 
of the monks and nuns the Buddha spoke in a more general, abstract 
sense, whereas in regard to the laity he spoke about material possessions. 
Buddhism thus gives great emphasis to communal and social issues, which 
are intimately connected to personal issues. 


Granted, personal issues are an essential aspect of spiritual practice. 
For people to develop spiritually, things must proceed according to laws 
of nature pertaining to the individual. {1123} Even on the level of the 
body, after swallowing food we must digest it ourselves; no one can help 
us to do this. If we are unable to swim, no amount of strident instructions 
by another, or even divine intervention, will enable us to swim. If we 
are unable to do multiplication, our friends cannot calculate the answer 
and beam it into our brains. If we are suffering, no matter how much 
others love us, they won't be able to imbue us with happiness. And if we 
lack wisdom, others are unable to infuse us with it. For this reason, one 
must be able to rely on oneself; one must train oneself and cultivate the 
necessary natural conditions oneself. 


Having said this, Buddhism recognizes the well-wishing, support, and 
encouragement by others as an essential external condition for people’s 
spiritual development. As guides and teachers, wise and well-meaning 
people are able to apply social systems to act as a catalyst initiating nat- 
ural dynamics within an individual (most notably wise reflection). Once 
these dynamics set in, the process of development reaches fulfilment. 


This is how other people are able to help. To begin with they express 
kindness and well-wishing, and then they actively assist as an external 
influence. For example, a teacher provides instruction to foster wisdom 


?'Trans.: the author is making this observation in relation to Thai Buddhists, but I 
think it is a valid observation in relation to Buddhists worldwide. 
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in his or her pupils, but if the pupils do not wish to learn, the teaching is 
in vain. The teacher is unable to automatically transfer knowledge into 
the pupils’ minds. The pupils need to combine this teaching with internal 
factors. When one knows how to investigate, is determined to listen, and 
possesses skilful reflection (yoniso-manasikara), the information one has 
learned (referred to as suta) is transformed into wisdom. The teacher is 
unable to inject this wisdom into the student. 


I have often pointed out how laypeople go to monks and ask for moral 
conduct. They chant: Mayam bhante tisaranena saha pañca silani yacama: 
‘We request the five precepts.’ Yet the monks reply: ‘We are unable 
to confer on you moral conduct - this is something you must develop 
yourself. So what is to be done? The monks know that moral rectitude 
arises from proper spiritual practice; it is not something that one person 
can give to another. They thus tell the laypeople: "After reciting these 
precepts, go and keep them, go and follow them; true morality will then 


arise within you.’ 


The laypeople ask for morality (sila) and the monks give them pre- 
cepts or training rules (sikkhapada). They recite: Pānātipāta veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyami: ‘I undertake the precept of refraining from 
harming living creatures, etc. By keeping the precepts, morality arises 
within the individual. Laypeople may ask for concentration from the 
monks, who will reply in a similar way, saying: ‘This is not something 
I can bestow on you; you must develop it yourself. But I can teach you 
meditation techniques for you to practise. By developing these you will 
generate concentration. The same goes for wisdom. The monks will 
reply: ‘I can't give you wisdom, but I can share information and teachings 
for youto reflect on and investigate. In this way you will generate wisdom 
within yourselves.’ 


* When laypeople ask for morality, the monks give them precepts to 
undertake. 


* When laypeople ask for concentration, the monks give them med- 
itation techniques to develop. 
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* When laypeople ask for wisdom, the monks give them teachings to 
examine. {1124} 


To sum up, spiritual practice vis-à-vis society - acts of service for one's 
community or society - bears two important fruits on the personal level: 


* First, when one acts for the benefit of society, say by offering 
assistance to others, these very actions constitute spiritual practice 
- they are an exceptional opportunity for spiritual practice. 


* Second, by acting in this way one creates a conducive environment 
for spiritual practice, which benefits everyone, including oneself. 


This second factor is very important. If society is filled with turmoil 
and oppression, how is one able to practise the Dhamma? Studying, 
seeking out books, sitting in meditation - all of these activities are 
obstructed. In the monastic community it is essential that the monks 
foster peace, harmony, and cooperation, creating a conducive atmosphere 
for each individual to engage in Dhamma practice and perform regular 
duties conveniently and at ease. A peaceful community enables people 
to increase their acts of service for others, which in turn increases the 
personal benefits mentioned above, strengthening a wholesome cycle. 


Buddhism gives great emphasis to society. When examining Buddhism, 
one should not look solely at the Dhamma teachings; rather, one should 
also investigate the formal discipline - the Vinaya. Moreover, there 
are distinct spiritual factors which help to bridge the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya, and which are highlighted in regard to one's relationship to 
society and to the material world. 


When one performs good deeds for society with a mind of kindness 
and compassion, one experiences joy and delight. One thus obtains a 
vital spiritual factor. When one witnesses someone become freed from 
suffering, one's joy increases. By helping others, one's society becomes 
more joyous and one's own happiness grows, which is conducive to other 
spiritual factors. 
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In this context, bear in mind these two groups of factors: 


* In relation to society, one applies the four bases of social solidarity 
(sangaha-vatthu), which are based on the four divine abidings of 
lovingkindness, compassion, appreciative joy, and equanimity. The 
four bases of solidarity create a collective happiness. 


* In relation to the individual, one is endowed with the five factors 
constituting ‘concentration of the Dhamma' (dhamma-samadhi): joy, 
delight, tranquillity, happiness, and concentration. These factors 
facilitate spiritual practice and act as internal 'assets' or a personal 
‘capital’. In particular, one should try and foster the first factor of 
pamojja: joy, cheerfulness, gladness. 


Awakened beings, including stream-enterers, act as exemplars in this 
context. The Buddha described how noble beings maintain both personal 
happiness and social happiness. He compared stream-enterers, who dili- 
gently attend to both their individual practice and to communal activities 
and helping others, with a mother cow, who while grazing looks over her 
shoulder to look after her calf, checking to see that it is getting enough to 
eat: 


Monks, just as a cow with a young calf, while she grazes watches her 
calf, so too, that is the character of a person who is accomplished in 
right view (i.e. a stream-enterer). Indeed, a noble disciple attends 
earnestly to those necessary affairs concerning his companions in 
the holy life, yet he is [also] ardently attentive to the training in 
higher morality, the training in higher mind, and the training in 
higher wisdom. 


M. I. 324. 


The Buddha wished for people to behave in a similar way as these 
stream-enterers. {1125} 
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K. THE WISE LEARN FROM SUFFERING 


It is now time to reiterate the advantages and disadvantages of happiness. 
But before we do, let me say some more about suffering, because one must 
pass beyond suffering in order to reach happiness, and suffering too has 
advantages and disadvantages. 


People dislike suffering because it is oppressive, stifling, troubling, 
and frustrating. This is the very definition of suffering, and so it’s 
normal that people find it displeasurable. A person endowed with wise 
reflection (yoniso-manasikdara), however, is able to benefit from suffering. 
How so? When people are oppressed by suffering and feel frustrated, 
they struggle to escape. If they know how to strive correctly, however, 
besides increasing the likelihood of successfully escaping the suffering, 
the very endeavour makes them strong, provides them with valuable 
life experiences, and is conducive to spiritual growth on many levels. If 
people are able to reflect wisely and develop the proper relationship to 
suffering, they will prosper. But if they deal with suffering incorrectly, 
besides remaining caught up in it, they will aggravate the situation. 


Take for example someone who is born poor or destitute. If he is 
unable to reflect on his situation wisely, but instead sits around miser- 
able, depressed, and despairing, he simply exacerbates the suffering and 
sinks deeper into misfortune. If he responds to the situation correctly, 
however, strives to rectify it, and reflects wisely, he is able to overcome 
that suffering and may even reach great success. 


Occasionally, the struggle to escape from suffering becomes estab- 
lished asa social system. Take for example the system of market-economy 
competition which is spreading from the West and becoming the domin- 
ant worldwide economic system, as part of what we call 'globalization'. 
This system of competition compels people to struggle with the pressures 
of suffering. It is strongly connected to the doctrine of 'every man for 
himself’ or the system of individualism. As one struggles, without being 
able to rely on anyone else for help, one must be fiercely determined and 
generate energy. This makes people strong, proactive, and constantly 
ambitious. 
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A certain diligence and vigilance is required to succeed in this system, 
which results in progress. A deeper analysis of how desirable this progress 
is, or what pros and cons this system of competition has, will have to wait 
for another time. In any case, the diligence arising from the pressure 
of this competitive system is not true diligence, because it is simply a 
reaction and struggle against a feeling of coercion. It is not diligence 
stemming from wisdom, and it leaves many problems in its wake, both 
personal, e.g. stress, and social, e.g. the absence of relationships based on 
friendliness and goodwill. Many of these problems consequently require 
great effort to solve. Having said this, a diligent and vigilant person is still 
better than someone wallowing in heedlessness and indulgence. 


Occasionally, leaders in society must apply, or even generate, this kind 
of pseudo-diligence in order to rouse people from their slumber. This is 
better than allowing them to sink into heedlessness, curl up in depression, 
or be at a complete loss over what to do. 


People should learn how to benefit from suffering. When afflicted 
by suffering, they will then make effort and grow strong. And they will 
look for skilful ways to solve problems, to free themselves from suffering. 
The attempt to free oneself from suffering is an opportunity to develop 
oneself spiritually. First and foremost, one develops wisdom. By the time 
one has solved a problem and passed beyond it, one’s wisdom is sharper. 
All aspects of one’s life will be developed and become more proficient, 
including one’s physical behaviour, speech, and mind. Moreover, one 
will become more mentally strong, for example one’s mindfulness and 
concentration will be improved. {1126} One can thus learn how to benefit 
from suffering. For this reason the Buddha stated that a wise person can 
be happy even while encountering difficulty. One is able to be happy even 
amidst suffering. Suffering can thus be a boon if one is able to benefit from 
it. 
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11.11 CONCLUSION 


A. HAPPINESS IS REACHED BY HAPPINESS 


In order to clarify the Buddhist viewpoint on happiness let us return to the 
passage cited at the beginning of this chapter, stating that the highest goal 
of Buddhism is to be reached by way of happiness, or by way of a practice 
endowed with happiness. It is not to be reached through suffering, or by 
way of a practice of pain. 


On one occasion Prince Bodhi had the following conversation with the 
Buddha: 


Prince Bodhi: Venerable sir, I believe thus: ‘Happiness is not to be 
gained through happiness; happiness is to be gained through pain.’ 


Buddha: Prince, before my awakening, while I was still only an 
unenlightened bodhisatta, I too thought thus: ‘Happiness is not to 
be gained through happiness; happiness is to be gained through 
pain.’ 


The Buddha went on to say that due to this thinking he went forth as 
a renunciant and studied with both Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, 
until he had gained the same knowledge as these two eminent teachers. 
He then travelled further until he arrived at Senanigama near Uruvela, 
and undertook extreme ascetic practices, tormenting himself in various 
ways and fasting, until his body was emaciated: 


Because of eating so little my limbs became like the jointed seg- 
ments of eighty-stem vines or black-stem vines ... my haunches 
became like a camel's hoof ... the projections on my spine stood 
forth like corded beads? .. my ribs jutted out as gaunt as the 
rafters of an old roofless barn ... my eyes sank far down in their 
sockets, looking like the reflection of stars in a deep well ... my 
scalp shrivelled and withered as a freshly cut bitter gourd shrivels 
and withers in the wind and sun ... my belly skin adhered to my 
backbone; thus if I rubbed my belly skin I touched my backbone 
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and if I rubbed my backbone I touched my belly skin... if I urinated 
or defecated, I staggered and fell over there. Because of eating so 
little, if Itried to ease my body by rubbing my limbs with my hands, 
the hair, rotted at its roots, fell from my body as I rubbed. {1060} 


In the end, the Bodhisatta reflected: 


Whatever recluses or brahmins in the past ... in the future ... in the 
present have experienced painful, racking, piercing feelings due to 
exertion, this is the utmost, there is none beyond this. But by this 
racking practice of austerities I have not attained any superhuman 
states, any distinction in knowledge and vision worthy of the noble 
ones. Could there be another path to awakening? 


I considered: ‘I clearly recall that during the ploughing ceremony 
of my father the Sakyan king, I was sitting in the cool shade of 
a jambolan tree, quite secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded 
from unwholesome states, and I entered upon and abided in the 
first jhana, which is accompanied by applied and sustained thought, 
with rapture and pleasure born of seclusion. Could that be the 
path to awakening?’ Then, following on that memory, came the 
realization: ‘That is the path to awakening.’ I asked myself: ‘Am I 
afraid of that pleasure that has nothing to do with sensual pleasures 
and unwholesome states? And I thought: ‘I am not afraid of 
that pleasure that has nothing to do with sensual pleasures and 
unwholesome states.’ 


M. II. 93. 


The Bodhisatta then ate solid food, restoring his strength. He practised 
the jhanas up to the fourth jhana and subsequently was fully awakened.*?? 


The Buddhist practice for reaching the highest goal incorporates hap- 
piness. The caveat here, however, is that a practitioner must not get 


VTrans.: I use Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation here; the author simply presents the 


Pali: vattandavalli (although the spelling in Thai is rendered vattanavali). 


Members of the Nigantha order believed that happiness can only be attained by 


way of pain and therefore undertook various forms of extreme ascetic practices; 
see: M. I. 94. 
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caught up in the happiness, nor allow it to overwhelm the mind. The 
mind remains independent, allowing the person to progress to higher 
states and to eventually realize complete deliverance. Having reached 
this liberation, one is able to enjoy all levels of happiness without it 
dominating the mind or leading to infatuation and difficulty.? 


On some occasions, when drawing a comparison or when playing on 
words, the Buddha referred to the assiduous practice of the four jhanas 
as an ‘indulgence’ in happiness (sukhallikanuyoga), but it is a beneficial 
indulgence, conducive to awakening. 


The reason the Buddha defended the practice of the jhanas is that 
renunciants at that time tended to undertake severe practices of self- 
mortification. In comparison, the Buddhist monastic practices appeared 
easy and comfortable. Members of other religious traditions frequently 
criticized the Buddhist monks for being lax, as is seen in this passage: 


It may be, Cunda, that wanderers of other sects might say: ‘The 
ascetics, the sons of the Sakyan, are preoccupied by and devoted to 
pleasure, indulge in pleasure. If so, they should be asked: ‘What 
kind of devotion to pleasure (sukhallikanuyoga; ‘indulgence in 
pleasure’)? For this devotion in pleasure can take many different 
forms.’ {1061} 


There are, Cunda, four kinds of devotion to pleasure which are low, 
vulgar, worldly, ignoble, and not conducive to welfare, not leading 
to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to tranquillity, to 
realization, to awakening, to Nibbana. What are they? Firstly, a 
foolish person takes pleasure and delight in killing living beings 
... takes pleasure and delight in taking that which is not given ... 
takes pleasure and delight in telling lies ... gives himself up to the 
indulgence in and enjoyment of the pleasures of the five senses... 


There are, Cunda, four kinds of devotion to pleasure which are 
entirely conducive to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, 
to tranquillity, to realization, to awakening, to Nibbana. What are 


See: M. I. 246-9. 
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they? Here, a monk, secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded 
from unwholesome states, enters upon and abides in the first jhana 
... the second jhàna ... the third jhana ... the fourth jhana. 


D. III. 130-32. 


B. PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARDS HAPPINESS 


There are three chief principles in Buddhism pertaining to a proper atti- 
tude towards happiness, as confirmed by this teaching of the Buddha: 


Monks, how is exertion fruitful, how is striving fruitful? Here, a 
monk in this Dhamma and Discipline: 


1. Does not create suffering for himself when he is not beset by 
suffering. 


2. Does not forsake genuine happiness. 


3. Does not become infatuated with that happiness (i.e. even 
with genuine happiness).® 


M. II. 222-3. 


The Buddha did not end the teaching here. He went on to describe 
another vital stage of practice, which can be classified as a fourth prin- 
ciple, that is, to strive in order to completely eradicate the cause of 
suffering. This fourth factor is the decisive criterion for reaching the final 
goal of Buddhism, because in order to realize the highest truth one must 
first completely remove the causes for suffering. 


From the perspective of gradual Dhamma practice, this fourth prin- 
ciple can be expressed in another way: to strive in order to realize higher 
forms of happiness, until one reaches the supreme happiness, which is 
utterly free from suffering. One can thus outline the practice in regard 
to happiness - the set of criteria for Buddhists in their relationship to 
happiness - as fourfold: 


*5?The Buddha gave this teaching in order to show the distinction between 
Buddhism and the Nigantha doctrine, which taught extreme asceticism (atta- 
kilamathanuyoga). 
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1. To not create suffering for oneself in times without suffering. 
2. To not abandon genuine happiness. 
3. To not indulge even in this genuine happiness. 


4. To strive to put an end to the causes of suffering (to strive to realize 
supreme happiness). {1062} 


Although these principles of practice in relation to happiness exist, the 
subtlety and depth of understanding vis-a-vis happiness differs between 
people, which is a factor that needs to be taken into consideration. For 
example, the practice of someone who sees the danger in sense pleasure, 
who is disillusioned by it and seeks more refined forms of happiness, 
may involve stages that are arduous, and this practice is viewed by those 
people who are still attached to sense pleasure as a form of self-inflicted 
suffering. 


In such circumstances, for those practitioners who are prepared, who 
are disenchanted with sense pleasure and for whom sense pleasure has 
become a form of hardship, or even for those people who are not yet 
fully prepared, but who see the danger in sense pleasure and who see 
the value of and aspire to more refined, independent forms of happiness, 
these arduous forms of practice become a means for training themselves. 
If these people had acted voluntarily and they did not fall into the extreme 
of self-mortification, the Buddha consented to this practice as a form of 
spiritual training. 


Moreover, some aspects of the lives of those who have experienced 
more refined forms of happiness are viewed by those people attached 
to sense pleasure as miserable or painful. The reverse is also true: 
those people who have experienced more refined forms of happiness see 
aspects of the lives of those caught up in sense pleasure as suffering. In 
any case, those people who have experienced higher forms of happiness 
know this happiness for themselves. Therefore, the question of whether 
Buddhism ultimately prizes pleasure or prizes pain - whether it is a 
hedonistic or an extreme asceticist or masochistic teaching - can be cast 
aside, for it is neither of these. 
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The question that remains here pertains to the evaluation or signific- 
ance of different kinds of happiness, that is, one faces a choice between 
sense pleasure (which depends on external things) and more refined kinds 
of happiness (which are internal, self-generated, and independent). In the 
scriptures, refined happiness is determined as more important. 


In sum, one should access refined forms of happiness, or at the very 
least one should experience both sense pleasure and refined happiness. 
That is, one should at least match the realization of stream-enterers 
and once-returners, who still enjoy sense pleasure, yet have reached an 
unfettered, internal happiness as well. 


A general principle for advancing from sense pleasure to more refined 
happiness - from the pleasure of consuming to an independent happiness 
- is spiritual preparedness and discipline. A corresponding principle is 
that all people should experience righteous forms of happiness that are 
appropriate to their standing in life or that result from their individual 
perseverance and self-discipline. 


Those people who are in want of both kinds of advantageous happiness, 
that is, they are deprived of sense pleasure and they have not made the 
effort to reach higher forms of happiness, are considered misdirected 
and incompetent. In this sense, those bhikkhus who have renounced 
sense pleasure yet do not make the effort to reach more refined forms 
of happiness, or whose practice is fruitless, are dissolute. They miss a 
valuable opportunity and are considered more unfortunate and pitiable 
than laypeople who indulge in sense pleasure. The Buddha said: 


It is in such a way, monks, that a clansman has gone forth. Yet 
he is covetous, inflamed by lust for sensual pleasures, with a mind 
full of ill-will, with evil intentions, muddle-minded, lacking clear 
comprehension, unconcentrated, scatterbrained, unrestrained in 
his sense faculties. Just as a stick of wood from a funeral pyre, 
burning at both ends and smeared with excrement in the middle, 
cannot be used as timber either in the village or in the forest, in 
just such a way do I speak about this person: he has missed out on 
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the enjoyments of a householder, yet he does not fulfil the goal of 
a life of renunciation. {1063} 


S. III. 93; It. 89-90. 


C. SPIRITUAL PRACTICE IN RELATION TO HAPPINESS 


Using sense pleasure as a guideline, one can summarize the Buddhist 
attitude towards happiness in the following way: 


D. ENJOYMENT OF SENSE PLEASURE 


A. Stage of excellence: to enjoy sense pleasures while at the same 
time being familiar with more refined kinds of happiness. This refined 
happiness acts as a safeguard and guarantee, keeping the enjoyment of 
sense pleasures within wholesome and virtuous limits, preventing the 
creation of problems for oneself and others, and generating benefits to 
all. Here, one discerns the dangers and drawbacks of sense pleasure, one 
knows moderation, and one avoids heedlessness. For example, in terms 
of sexual relations, married people are content with their spouse (sadara- 
santosa) and live together righteously, by being faithful to one another 
and encouraging each other to grow in virtue and reach higher forms of 
happiness, as is seen in the case of the awakened disciples Nakulapita and 
Nakulamata.*° 


B. Wholesome stage: although one enjoys sense pleasure in a morally 
upright way, one is still cut off from more refined forms of happiness. This 
enjoyment resembles the stage of excellence above: one sees the dangers 
in sense pleasure and acknowledges that sense pleasure is inevitably 
accompanied by a certain degree of suffering. One tries to minimize 
the harm created by sense pleasure, one is moderate and abstains from 
indulgence, and one tries to be of benefit to both oneself and others. But 
because one lacks the way out and the surety of more refined happiness, 
one is still at risk of being enticed by things and falling knee-deep into 
sense indulgence. One is not yet safe. 


86 A. IT. 61-2. 
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C. Inferior stage: to be caught up in sense pleasure; to be obsessed 
with the pursuit of sense pleasure and personal gratification. For example, 
in regard to eating or sexual relations, one is impelled to feel arousal, 
excitement, and agitation that exceeds what can be called the require- 
ments of nature vis-à-vis eating and reproduction. One may devise meth- 
ods and means for stimulating this excitement and agitation, by using 
one's natural urges simply as a fuelto light the fire. Onethen increases the 
passion, making it frequent or continual, even to the extent of perversion. 


In such circumstances, eating food which does not necessarily nourish 
the body, or having sex removed from the act of reproduction, will be 
accentuated until the person entirely forgets the original purpose ofthese 
actions. These activities will be pursued solely to satisfy craving; it will be 
an indulgence in sense pleasure for its own sake. One's life will be entirely 
dedicated to consuming things. 


On a social level, when people go beyond the simple relief of natural 
urges and inclinations to the deliberate creation of excitement and agit- 
ation, to the extent that this becomes rampant, that society exists as if 
in a constant state of warfare, which one can call the battlefield of sense 
desire. 


In times of literal war, people are incited to feel hatred and resentment 
over and above the natural feelings people have of anger and indignation. 
Eventually, people are prepared to slaughter and destroy each other, and 
there is even an expressed admiration and satisfaction in such destruction. 
{1064} 


This escalation of people’s feelings by sense desire is similar. Incite- 
ment and stimulation generates lust and a fixation on consuming things, 
exceeding the natural desire inherent in people. 


This intensified desire is a partner to and the origin of the battle 
of hatred. People who normally live at ease and act in positive ways 
become provoked by sense desire, giving rise to stress and agitation; they 
can no longer bear to live at ease. They are then incited to feel anger 
and discontentment, until the only satisfaction they can find is through 
destruction. 
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When this battle of sense desire is protracted, and there are added 
factors like stimulating and provocative advertisements, people will have 
a proclivity to not see others as human companions, or even as human. 
Instead they will see others as prey, as objects to consume or as objects of 
enjoyment. They will expect to derive pleasure from other people, and if 
others do not provide this expected pleasure they will view them as rivals 
or impediments, or as offensive, useless, loathsome, and irritating. 


When people are engrossed in the pursuit of sense pleasure, it will be 
difficult for them to generate a wholesome enthusiasm for their work. 
They will lack a love for their work, and lack determination and one- 
pointedness of mind. Wholesome enthusiasm will be replaced by craving. 
People will simply wait for an opportunity to indulge in sense pleasure, 
and perform activities in order to gain some personal advantage. The 
performing of work in order to achieve true success and excellence will 
vanish. People will work simply to complete the task, or to create a 
semblance of completion. Moreover, they will seek sense pleasure by 
taking shortcuts, which do not require any effort and lead to immoral 
behaviour and crime. 


When people begin to see each other as prey and as competitors, and 
are preoccupied with the pursuit of sense pleasure and zealously guard 
the objects they have seized, mutual mistrust, envy, and abuse will spread. 
In this state of affairs, it will be difficult for people to experience refined 
forms of happiness, even the simple pleasures of appreciating friendship 
and mutual kindness or the delight and peace stemming from opening 
oneself up to the beauty of nature. People will be unfamiliar with the 
refreshing sense of ease that accompanies inner dignity and virtue. 


When people lack this refreshing sense of ease, their mental health will 
drop to acritical level. This is because sense pleasure on its own, devoid of 
such refined and wholesome mental qualities like love, compassion, and 
generosity, inflames the mind and is not conducive to mental health. If 
people associate with one another spurred on by lust, each party will be 
seeking to get something from the other. Although they may experience 
pleasure, it is likely to be detrimental to their mental health. 
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Furthermore, relating to other people in order to obtain a personal 
advantage, working not for the sake of the work but in order to get a 
reward,” and struggling to compete with others leads to disappointment, 
mistrust, vexation, and enmity, all of which blight the heart and damage 
mental health. Although a society may be materially prosperous, if it 
has fallen into such a state of indulgence its citizens will not experience 
true happiness. Rather, they will be subject to severe forms of suffering, 
including feelings of desolation, fragility, and meaninglessness. (1065) 


In a society deprived of individuals who are familiar with deeper forms 
of peace and happiness, there is no source of such happiness even for 
those people who are in extreme need of it. In a society inclined towards 
sensual indulgence there will be many people who have either been 
disappointed by their experiences connected to sense pleasure or they 
have been impacted negatively in some other way. These people will 
respond by feeling disillusioned by sense pleasure, or they will go to an 
opposite extreme and feel hatred towards sense pleasure. They will add to 
the ranks of those people, for example the old and invalid, who no longer 
have the capacity to enjoy sense pleasures to the full. 


These individuals are either unable to fully enjoy sense pleasure or 
else they have an aversion to sense pleasure. If they have no access to 
an internal happiness, they will experience serious mental difficulties. If 
they still have adequate physical strength they may seek an escape by 
using intoxicants or addictive substances, creating additional problems 
for society. When the flood of sense craving overflows the banks and 
people do not reform themselves in time, the corrupted society will waste 
away and devour itself, and the civilization will collapse. 


E. ABANDONMENT OF SENSE PLEASURE 


A. Stage of excellence: to experience a genuine internal, independent, 
and refined kind of happiness, which is complete in itself. Here, a person 
has gone beyond a desire for sense pleasure. He or she will automatically 


V"To work for the sake of the work here is not the same as ‘working for work’s sake’, 
but rather to aim for the benefit and welfare of all human beings and to strive 
for the merit and excellence which is the true purpose of that specific activity. 
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and naturally refrain from inclining or circling back towards a pursuit of 
sense pleasure. Such a person is utterly free from the problems arising 
from sense desire. 


B. Wholesome stage: the abandonment of sense pleasure of those 
who aspire to and practise in order to reach more refined forms of hap- 
piness. This abandonment is suitable for those who are disenchanted 
with sense pleasure and are prepared to train in order to reach higher 
forms of happiness, or even for those who may not have reached the stage 
of disenchantment but who see the danger in sensuality, recognize the 
value of and wish to experience more independent kinds of happiness, 
and voluntarily take up a spiritual practice for this sake. This willingness 
for and self-awareness in practice helps to prevent the ill effects resulting 
from repression or overly forceful effort. 


Whenever one no longer wishes to train, or when the faith for training 
is truly depleted, one should acknowledge defeat and stop, for example if 
one has been ordained as a bhikkhu one voluntarily gives up the monastic 
training. 


Although repeatedly being ordained and disrobing is not recommen- 
ded, if someone does this with sincerity it can still help to foster spiritual 
preparedness, and can be considered a valid part of training, as is seen in 
the example of Ven. Cittahatthisariputta, who was ordained and disrobed 
seven times before he finally reached the fruit of arahantship.*? 


C. Inferior stage: to abandon sense pleasure out of reactivity and 
resistance, and to subsequently fall into an opposite extreme. Here one 
undertakes severe and punishing ascetic practices, piling up suffering for 
oneself, by targeting one’s body or life in one’s loathing for sense pleasure. 
This self-torment or exaggerated reaction, which lacks the understanding 
and self-awareness described in the previous stage (B), creates additional 
forms of mental problems. {1066} 


83A. III. 392-99; although he had attained the higher abidings of concentrative 
attainment (vihdra-samapatti) he still disrobed. This matter is referred to at: 
AA. III. 402; DhA. I. 305; JA. I. 310. [Trans.: the author uses the spelling 
Cittahatthasáriputta.] On the custom of temporary ordination in Thailand see 
Appendix 4. 
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Bear in mind that Buddhism considers the non-harming of oneself to 
be a vital principle, and equally a form of Dhamma practice as refraining 
from harming others? Those people who have been overly forceful 
in practice or who have reacted to sense pleasure by extreme forms of 
behaviour should switch to the training described in the previous stage 


(B). 


Buddhism teaches to discern and acknowledge things as they truly are, 
and to train oneself in order to progressively develop in the Dhamma. 
Although Dhamma practitioners have different degrees of maturity and 
are at different stages of development, they live together harmoniously 
and support one another, promoting genuine wellbeing and encouraging 
each person’s spiritual growth. They do not bully or disparage each 
other. Together they build an environment of peace, friendliness, dignity, 
prosperity, and happiness. {1067} 


F. PERFECT HAPPINESS 


Here we arrive at the highest happiness, which in Buddhism is succinctly 
described as: nibbanam paramam sukham: Nibbana is the supreme happi- 
ness. 


When one has made initial contact with supreme happiness, or even 
when simply referring to it, one should be familiar with its main attrib- 
utes, so that one can check whether one’s own happiness is going in the 
right direction and how it can be improved - how its advantages may be 
increased and its disadvantages lessened. 


There are three main attributes to this supreme or perfect happiness: 


1. It is constant: it need not be searched for; it is an inherent quality 
of the heart. 


2. Itisfree: itis not dependent on anything else; for example, it is not 
reliant on sense objects. 


S?E g.: D. III. 232-2; M. III. 23; A. II. 179. Note, however, that ‘not harming oneself’ 
here is not the same as well-warranted self-surrender or renunciation, which is 
another form of Dhamma practice. 
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3. It is pure: it is complete; there remains no latent or lingering 
suffering. 


Supreme happiness is constant because it has become an inherent 
feature of one’s life. For this reason one need not search for it. {1133} 
The Buddha, for example, was always happy wherever he went - when 
he journeyed into forests and mountains, when he was with other people, 
and when he was alone - because happiness was an indwelling quality in 
his heart. 


Supreme happiness is independent and free. This differs altogether 
from sense pleasure, which is completely dependent on external, material 
things. Sense pleasure requires the pursuit and appropriation of things. 
One must look after and guard these things zealously. One loses one’s 
own independence, and one vies with others, leading to conflict and 
oppression. By developing independent happiness, one is inwardly free 
and one need not compete with anyone else. 


Supreme happiness is pure and complete. No disturbances or irrita- 
tions remain in the mind. Many people claim that they are happy, but 
deep down there still remains suffering or the causes for suffering. For 
example, they may still have latent anxiety, fear, distrust, melancholy, 
boredom, or loneliness. Their purported happiness is not spacious, clear, 
and full. 


When all the causes for suffering have been removed from the mind, 
happiness is replete. There remains no latent suffering that could disturb 
the mind. If one wishes to experience other forms of happiness, one can 
do this fully. One is inherently happy and one is prepared to experience 
all forms of happiness to the utmost satisfaction. Take arahants for 
example, who are endowed with this inherent and complete happiness at 
all times. Besides abiding in this complete happiness, they are also able to 
experience other forms of happiness according to their wishes, and they 
experience these forms of happiness to the fullest measure. 
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When arahants have free time and are not engaged in other activi- 
ties, they may enter the four jhanas and enjoy the bliss of jhana (jhana- 
sukha). They use the jhanas to ‘abide at ease in the present’ (ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihàra). And they derive the utmost joy from these states of jhana, 
because no latent irritations or annoyances remain in the mind. This 
stands in contrast to those unawakened human beings who may be able 
to access jhana, but who still have the root or seeds of suffering lingering 
in their minds. Their joy is not truly spacious and free. 


In the Magandiya Sutta, mentioned earlier, the Buddha states that if 
one has not yet realized this profound happiness, there is no guarantee 
that one will not fall back and seek out sense pleasure once more. But 
if one does have this realization, there is no way that one will consider 
seeking gratification by way of sense pleasure. 


This is similar to adults who observe children playing and pretending 
to be shopkeepers. They won't feel that behaving in this way themselves 
will provide happiness. This is not because they cannot engage in this 
activity, but because they have experienced higher forms of happiness. 
Within the natural development of happiness, the mind will automatically 
respond in this way. {1134} 


To sum up, arahants are endowed with an inner happiness that is 
present at all time, and they are able to enjoy other forms of happiness 
fully, according to their desire. If it so happens that they do not take 
pleasure in other forms of happiness, this is because they have passed 
beyond the associated desire and have access to a higher happiness. 


G. AcTING FOR THE HAPPINESS OF ALL 


Because their happiness is complete and spacious, arahants are able to 
immediately derive delight from wholesome things. For example, when 
they come into contact with nature, say by ascending a mountain or 
entering a forest, their delight is spontaneous and instant, free from any 
inner obstruction or impediment. 


This is in contrast to people who still harbour the seeds of suffering. 
When they arrive at a delightful place, myriad thoughts and emotions 
disturb their minds, like worry, anxiety, unease, and thoughts of rivalry, 
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commerce, politics, etc. This prevents them from being happy, and even 
if they are happy, their happiness is limited. 


Arahants, on the other hand, find happiness wherever they go; even 
unfavourable environments become a source of delight. This happiness 
does not extend only to themselves; other people who live in their 
company experience ease and comfort in places that previously caused 
disquiet and turmoil. Note the verse in the Dhammapada: 


Whether in village or in forest, on hill or in dale, wherever arahants 
dwell - delightful, indeed, is that spot. 


Game và yadi varafifie ninne và yadi và thale yattha arahanto viharanti 
tam bhümiramaneyyakam. 


Dh. verse 98. 


Wherever arahants dwell, they themselves are joyous and people sur- 
rounding them are delighted. Arahants are able to view offensive and 
disagreeable things as pleasant and agreeable, because they have mas- 
tery over their perceptions (they have developed the sense faculties - 
bhavitindriya). This demonstrates the human potential for happiness 
corresponding to spiritual development. 


If one practises the Dhamma correctly, happiness gradually increases 
in this way. And when happiness is complete, all other spiritual qualities 
are complete. This follows a natural process, like a hen incubating an egg. 
If the conditions are present, the chick will hatch with certainty; there is 
no room for doubt. 


As mentioned earlier, it is valid to describe Buddhism as a system of 
developing happiness or as a process of eliminating suffering. Or one may 
use any other description that is in line with Dhamma and accords with 
nature. They all refer to the same thing. 


Before we finish, there is one more subject to touch upon. Complete 
and perfect happiness has attributes that are expressed outwardly. (1135) 
Arahants have completed their spiritual training and brought happiness 
to perfection. Indeed, all of their spiritual qualities are fulfilled, conver- 
ging at wisdom - the supreme knowledge of awakening - which leads to 
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deliverance. They relate to things ina correct and balanced way. Arahants 
are given the epithet kata karaniya: those who have done what had to be 
done. Nothing remains to be done in order to bring about a state of com- 
pletion, or in order to make themselves happy. Nothing is left unfinished 
in their spiritual training and development. Their spiritual development 
is complete. They are adepts (asekha); they are fully developed (bhavita). 


What does one do when there remains no personal business to attend 
to - nothing to be done in order to be happy or to develop oneself 
spiritually? One is still alive, one is consummate in virtuous conduct, 
mental proficiency, and wisdom, and one is brimful of extraordinary 
experience. The answer is one uses all of one's remaining energy to foster 
the wellbeing of the manyfolk. It is a Buddhist principle that someone 
who realizes Nibbana acts for the welfare of the world. 


As mentioned above, wisdom leads to the liberation of the mind. Lib- 
erated individuals are fully prepared to respond to those people who are 
still afflicted by suffering. They generate genuine compassion and devote 
themselves to alleviating the suffering of others. This is the essential task 
of arahants. 


It is normal for people to vent their suffering outwards. If they use 
their speech carefully to express their suffering, it can ease the tension 
and there is a good possibility that this will help to solve their difficulties. 
But if they are heedless with speech, the expression of suffering may 
escalate into physical gestures of violence, causing much trouble and 
turmoil for others. 


Happiness, too, can be radiated outwards. And those individuals who 
are replete in happiness and whose minds are liberated wish to facilitate 
the mental emancipation of others. Arahants are similar to people who 
have freed themselves from shackles and chains. When all personal 
distress and affliction has been quelled, they feel compassion for others 
who are still bound and they want to offer assistance. They then spend 
the majority of their time trying to help others be free. {1136} 


When the Buddha was sending the first group of sixty arahants out 
to proclaim the Buddhist teachings, he said that both he and they were 
similar in being liberated from all snares and bonds, both human and 
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divine. He went on to say: ‘Bhikkhus, wander forth for the welfare and 
happiness of the manyfolk, for the compassionate assistance of the world’ 
(caratha bhikkhave carikam bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya). 
This the motto of all arahants. Having completed all personal affairs and 
duties, they dedicate their lives for the good of the world, just as the 
Buddha did. 


From the very beginning, spiritual practice is twofold: it involves 
both self-discipline and assisting others. Occasionally, as in the case of 
bodhisattas, an increased emphasis is given to the latter, of helping others. 
These two aspects of practice are intimately connected, for helping others 
is one way to promote self-development. 


All aspects of spiritual practice, whether one focuses on personal 
training or one focuses on helping others, are a part of one’s spiritual 
development. As long as one has not finished what has to be done, both 
aspects of practice are part of this personal development. When one 
has brought spiritual development to completion and accomplished all 
of one’s spiritual responsibilities, one’s entire life is devoted to others. As 
mentioned above, those who realize Nibbana act for the welfare of the 
world. Here, the complete and perfect happiness inherent in an individual 
radiates outward and becomes the happiness of all. 


The core Buddhist teaching on happiness as the highest goal of spir- 
itual practice, and the other core teaching on happiness as the highest aim 
of fulfilling one’s responsibility towards others as a Buddhist, are united. 
The teaching, ‘Nibbana is the supreme happiness’, is integrated with the 
teaching, ‘For the welfare and happiness of the manyfolk, for the com- 
passionate assistance of the world.’ The highest reality of ‘supreme hap- 
piness’ (parama-sukha) yields the ‘happiness of the manyfolk’ (bahujana- 
sukha). In sum, Buddhism is a system of developing happiness; it is a 
religion of happiness. 
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11.12 APPENDIX 1: PAIRED SETS OF HAPPINESS 


These paired sets of happiness are presented in the Anguttara Nikaya:”° 


. Happiness of householders (gihi-sukha; happiness of laypeople) and 


happiness of renunciants (pabbajita-sukha = pabbajja-sukha, happi- 
ness of the renunciant life). 


. Sense pleasure (kama-sukha) and happiness of renunciation 


(nekkhamma-sukha; happiness resulting from a freedom from 
sensuality and an absence of greed). 


. Happiness adulterated by suffering (upadhi-sukha; happiness in the 


three planes of existence - tebhümaka - mundane happiness - lokiya- 
sukha) and happiness unadulterated by suffering (nirupadhi-sukha - 
transcendent happiness - lokuttara-sukha). 


. Happiness leading to mental taints (sasava-sukha) and happiness 


not leading to mental taints (anasava-sukha; happiness free from 
mental taints). 


. Material happiness (samisa-sukha; happiness dependent on entice- 


ments and on consumable objects; carnal pleasure) and non- 
material happiness (nirdmisa-sukha; happiness independent of 
things to consume). 


. Happiness of the noble ones (ariya-sukha) and happiness of ordin- 


ary, unawakened people (anariya-sukha). 


. Physical pleasure (kayika-sukha) and mental pleasure (cetasika- 


sukha). 


. Happiness combined with bliss (sappitika-sukha; happiness in the 


first and second jhana) and happiness not combined with bliss 
(nippitika-sukha; happiness in the third and fourth jhana). 


??^A. T, 80-82. The explanations here accord with AA. II. 152. 
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9. Delightful happiness (sata-sukha; the commentaries state that this 
refers to the happiness in the first three jhanas) and happiness res- 
ulting from equanimity (upekkha-sukha; happiness when the mind 
is in a complete state of balance, is neutral and objective, ready to 
discern the truth, and discriminates correctly, just as a wise person 
would observe events from a distance; the commentaries state that 
this refers to the happiness in the fourth jhana).?! 


10. Happiness resulting from concentration (samadhi-sukha; either 
access or attainment concentration) and happiness without con- 
centration (asamadhi-sukha). 


11. Happiness arising for one who contemplates the first two jhanas 
comprised of bliss (sappitikarammana-sukha) and happiness arising 
for one who contemplates the third and fourth jhanas divested of 
bliss (nippitikarammana-sukha). 


12. Happiness arising for one who contemplates the first three jhanas 
comprised of pleasure (satárammana-sukha) and happiness arising 
for one who contemplates the fourth jhana comprised of equanim- 
ity (upekkharammana-sukha). 


13. Happiness with materiality as its foundation (rüparammana-sukha; 
happiness with the fine-material jhanas as its foundation) and hap- 
piness with immateriality as its foundation (arüpárammana-sukha; 
happiness with the formless jhanas as its foundation). 


After each of these pairs there is the statement that the latter kind of 
happiness is superior or more excellent than the former. 


?'Note that ‘equanimity’ (upekkha) in these paired sets of happiness is not the same 
as ‘neutral sensation’ (upekkha-vedana). 
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11.13 APPENDIX 2: 
THREEFOLD HAPPINESS (ALTERNATIVE MODEL) 


The Sarnyutta Nikaya contains another classification of happiness that 
is very similar to the one discussed at the beginning of this chapter 
(kama-sukha, jhana-sukha, and nirodhasamapatti-sukha). This is likewise a 
threefold division:?? 


1. Happiness dependent on material things (samisa-sukha); this is equi- 
valent to sense pleasure (kama-sukha). 


2. Non-material happiness (niramisa-sukha); this refers to the happi- 
ness of the first three jhanas. 


3. Happiness exceeding and transcending non-material happiness 
(niramisatara-sukha); this refers to the happiness and joy experi- 
enced by one whose mind is free from mental taints (khinásava), 
who reflects on the mind liberated from greed, hatred and delusion. 


The commentaries claim that, although the third kind of happiness 
is technically mundane (lokiya) - it can be described as the happiness 
resulting from an arahant's knowledge of reviewing (paccavekkhana-fiána) 
- it is superior to the second kind of happiness, which may be either 
mundane or transcendent (lokuttara; it is transcendent when it refers to 
the jhana of an awakened person).? {1068} 


These two classifications of happiness are almost the same because 
they have a similarity in scope: 
e Sámisa-sukha is equivalent to kama-sukha. 
e Niramisa-sukha is part of the domain of jhana-sukha. 


e Niramisatara-sukha goes beyond or transcends jhana-sukha. 


92$. IV. 236. 
BSA, III. 84. 
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The important difference between these two classifications is that the 
first group (kama-sukha, jhana-sukha, and nirodhasamapatti-sukha) encom- 
passes all forms of happiness, both that which is a sensation (vedana) and 
that which is not. The factors of the second group (sámisa-sukha, niramisa- 
sukha, and niramisatara-sukha), however, are all included in happiness that 


is a sensation. 


Therefore, the highest form of non-material happiness (niramisa- 
sukha), which is part of the third jhana, does not cover all forms of jhana- 
sukha. In reference to the fourth jhana the distinctive term niramisa- 
upekkhd is used; at S. IV. 237 this term is also used in reference to the 
formless jhanas (artipa-jhana), because technically they are part of the 
fourth jhana. 


A clear distinction can be made between nirodhasamapatti-sukha and 
niramisatara-sukha. Although nirodhasamapatti-sukha goes beyond jhana, 
it still pertains to a meditative attainment (samapatti), and it is only 
accessible by those arahants and non-returners proficient in the eight 
jhànas. Niramisatara-sukha here refers to the happiness resulting from 
the knowledge of reviewing; it refers only to arahants, who can either 
be those liberated both ways (ubhatobhaga-vimutta) or those liberated by 
wisdom (pafifia-vimutta; i.e. they have not reached the eight concentrative 
attainments). In any case, by focusing on the literal meaning of the 
term, nirodhasamapatti-sukha should in some respects also be classified as 
a happiness exceeding non-material happiness. 
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11.14 APPENDIX 3: 
THREEFOLD HAPPINESS: SENSE PLEASURE, DIVINE HAPPINESS, 
AND THE HAPPINESS OF THE DESTRUCTION OF CRAVING 


Sense pleasure has already been described at length. Divine happi- 
ness is defined in the commentaries as the happiness of jhana (specific- 
ally the happiness of mundane concentrative absorption - lokiyajhana- 
sukha).’* The commentaries equate divine happiness with jhanic hap- 
piness, because they determine jhàna to be a ‘divine abiding’ (dibba- 
vihara), in accord with a teaching in the Digha Nikaya?? The comment- 
ary to the Digha Nikaya states that divine happiness refers to the eight 
concentrative attainments.” The ordinary celestial pleasures of divine 
beings is already included in the factor of sense pleasure. Happiness of 
the destruction of craving (tanhakkhaya-sukha) refers to the happiness 
of Nibbana (nibbana-sukha) - as the term tanhakkhaya is a synonym for 
Nibbana. 


The commentary of the Udana, however, interprets tanhakkhaya-sukha 
to be the happiness of fruition attainment (phalasamapatti-sukha), which is 
accessible to all awakened beings from stream-enterers upwards, through 
establishing Nibbana as one’s object of attention. Here, I use the term 
tanhakkhaya-sukha in a broad sense, encompassing the happiness of 
fruition attainment, the happiness of the attainment of cessation (nirodha- 
samápatti, a state resembling Nibbana), and the happiness of liberation 
(vimutti-sukha) which is frequently referred to in the scriptures (vimutti- 
sukha refers to the highest fruition attainment - phala-samapatti - which 
is the domain of arahants).”” 


This classification is similar to the tenfold classification of happiness 
above. 


*4UdA. 107. 
?5D. III. 220. 
SDA, 1006. 
See: VinA. V. 953; UdA. 32, [46]; VinT. [4/421]. 
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The most detailed classification of happiness in the commentaries is 
found in the commentary to the Anguttara Nikaya, which divides happi- 
ness into seven levels: human happiness (manussa-sukha), divine happi- 
ness (divya-sukha), jhanic happiness, the happiness of insight (vipassana- 
sukha), the happiness of the Path (magga-sukha), fruition happiness (phala- 
sukha), and the happiness of Nibbana.?? These seven kinds of happiness 
can be condensed into four: 


* Sense pleasure (kdma-sukha), including human happiness and 
divine happiness (the latter referring specifically to the pleasure 
experienced by celestial beings or the happiness of heaven). 


Happiness of jhana (jhàna-sukha): the happiness of mundane con- 
centrative attainments (lokiyajhana-sukha; lokiyasamapatti-sukha). 
In some places this is referred to as divine happiness (divya-sukha), 
in the sense of being a divine abiding (dibba-vihara). 


* Happiness of insight meditation (vipassana-sukha). This 
appears clearly as one of the ten imperfections of insight 
(vipassanüpakilesa).?? 


Transcendent happiness (lokuttara-sukha): Path happiness (magga- 
sukha), fruition happiness (phala-sukha), and the happiness of 
Nibbana.’ The term phala-sukha includes phalasamapatti-sukha, 


which itself incorporates vimutti-sukha as well.?! 


?? AA. T. 53 = AA. III. 2. 

?See: Cülaniddesa Atthakatha 106; Vism. 636-7; VinT.: Tatiyaparajikam, 
Anàpanassatisamadhikathavannana. 

100SnA. T, 331. 


10! According to UdA. 34, PsA. 268, and Vism. 700, phalasamapatti-sukha is a form of 
transcendent happiness. 
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11.15 APPENDIX 4: TEMPORARY ORDINATION 


In Thailand there is a custom referred to as ‘ordination for study’ (buat 
rian; UI¥LIVU). Besides providing an opportunity to those who are 
prepared to train themselves in order to experience more refined forms 
of happiness, this kind of ordination is a way of providing an education 
to the wider population, by offering a training to young people in the 
areas of academic knowledge, ethics, and cultural traditions. It is a rite 
of passage - a means for preparing people to enter society as adults. 


Most of these individuals are ordained while still young (in the case of 
novice monks, they are still children) and do so because of the wishes of 
their guardians. After they have been ordained and received an adequate 
level of training, they can voluntary decide by themselves whether to 
continue as monks or to return to the householder's life with the full 
acceptance by the wider society. 


During the time of being ordained these individuals are aware that 
they have entered a system of training. If they are not really dedicated 
to this way of life they can train for a short period of time and then 
stop. This way they can accept the conditions for what they are. Some 
of these individuals who are not prepared for a longterm commitment to 
the renunciant life may devote themselves earnestly to the training for a 
fixed period of time. 


Training with this kind of acceptance can lead to good results. It 
prevents the harm of feeling that one is subject to compulsion or con- 
finement, which would lead to a struggle against the form. If there are 
disadvantages to this kind of training, they are minimized. 


If one wishes to preserve this kind of 'ordination for study' then one 
must give people the freedom and liberty to disrobe when they wish. This 
is fair treatment to those individuals and it will benefit the wider society. 


PART Il. 


MIDDLE WAY 


Majjhima-patipada 


Mode of Practice Based on Natural Laws 


Monks, without veering towards either of these extremes, 
The Tathagata has awakened to the Middle Way... 
This Noble Eightfold Path, namely: 

Right View... 


Ete te bhikkhave ubho ante anupagamma 
Majjhima patipada tathagatena abhisambuddha 
ayameva ariyo atthangiko maggo 
Seyyathidam sammaditthi... 


(S. V. 421) 


Knowing the cutting out and removal of the piercing arrow, 
I have shown you the Path. 

Effort you must apply yourselves; 

The Tathagatas can but point the way. 


Akkhato vo maya maggo 
annaya sallasatthanam 
Tumhehi kiccam atappam 


akkhataro tathagata. 


Dh. verse 275-76 


Introduction to the Middle Way 


Virtuous Friendship 


Faith and Confidence 


Wise Reflection 
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CHAPTER 12 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Middle Way (majjhima-patipada), also known as the Path (magga, 
ie. the fourth Noble Truth), embodies a set of principles for Buddhist 
practice: it is a complete code of Buddhist conduct. It comprises the 
practical teachings, based on an understanding of Buddhist theoretical 
teachings, which guide people to the goal of Buddhism according to 
natural processes. It is a way of actualizing the teachings in one's own 
life, a method of applying natural laws and benefitting from them to 
the highest degree. To gain an initial understanding of the Middle Way, 
let us consider this teaching by the Buddha from the first sermon, the 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: 


A. THE PATH AS THE MIDDLE Way 


Monks, these two extremes should not be followed by one who 
has gone forth into homelessness. What two? The indulgence in 
sensual happiness in sense pleasures, which is inferior, vulgar, low, 
ignoble, and hollow; and the pursuit of self-mortification, which 
is painful, ignoble, unbeneficial. The Tathagata has awakened to 
the Middle Way, which does not get caught up in either of these 
extremes, which gives rise to vision, which gives rise to knowledge, 
which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to 
Nibbana. 
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And what is that Middle Way (majjhima-patipadà)...? It is this Noble 
Eightfold Path; that is, right view, right thought, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. 


V.I. 10; S. V. 421. 


This teaching provides a complete summary of the meaning, essence, 
and purpose of the Middle Way. Note that it is a ‘middle’ way, or ‘middle’ 
path, because it does not get caught up in either of the two extremes (note, 
however, that this should not be understood to mean that the path lies 
between these two extremes): 


1. Kama-sukhallikanuyoga: indulgence in sensual pleasures; the 
extreme of sensual indulgence; extreme hedonism. 


2. Atta-kilamathanuyoga: the extreme of self-mortification; extreme 
asceticism. 


Occasionally, Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike give the expression 
the *middle way' a very broad meaning, to denote an action or thought 
that lies between two opposing actions or thoughts, or between actions 
and thoughts performed and held by two separate people or parties. 


This kind of midpoint or middle way does not have any solid basis; 
one must wait until two opposing parties arise in order to determine 
the halfway point, which hinges on the degree of belief or practice of 
these two factions. The midway shifts according to the changing stances 
of the two sides. Sometimes this kind of middle way appears to be the 
same as the Middle Way in Buddhism (majjhima-patipada), but in fact it is 
counterfeit. {526} 


The true Middle Way has definite criteria. The validity of the Middle 
Way rests with it having a clearly defined objective or goal. With the 
goal clearly defined, the path leading to this goal, or conduct that is apt, 
correct, and fruitful, is the Middle Way. 


This is similar to shooting an arrow or a gun - it is necessary to have 
a clear target. Accurate or correct shooting is any action expedient to 
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having the arrow or bullet reach the target. The ‘middle way’ in this 
context is shooting precisely and directly at the target. 


All deviating shots, veering off to any number of directions, are flawed 
and inaccurate. In contrast to these errant shots, one sees that there is 
only one target, which is directly in the middle and clearly defined, and 
the path leading to the target likewise is a middle path. 


The correct path has its own true goal, which is not determined by 
trajectories of the errant shots. The Middle Way has the definite goal of 
liberation - the end of suffering. 


The Path (magga) - the system of thought, action, and conduct that is 
consistent with and effective in regard to this goal - is thus the ‘Middle 
Way’ (majjhima-patipada). 


Because the Middle Way has a clearly defined goal, or because the 
Middle Way is dependent on having such a goal, a Dhamma practitioner 
must know this goal in order to walk on the Path - one must know in 
which direction one is going. For this reason the Middle Way is a path 
of wisdom and begins with right view: it begins with an understanding 
of one's problems and of one's destination. It is a path of understanding, 
reason, and acceptance, and requires courage to face the truth. 


When people possess this knowledge and courage, they are able to 
manage their lives on their own, to live a correct and virtuous life inde- 
pendently, without relying on external sacred, supernatural, or divine 
powers. And when people have developed confidence based on their own 
wisdom, they need not get caught up in and worried about things they 
believe to exist outside of the normal human sphere. This confidence is 
one attribute of the Middle Way. 


When one understands one's problems and the way to the goal, a 
traveller on the Path gains the additional understanding that the Middle 
Way gives value to one's life. There is more to life than succumbing to 
worldly currents, being enslaved by material enticements, or wishing 
solely for delicious sensual pleasures, by allowing one's happiness, virtue, 
and value to be utterly dependent on material things and the fluctuations 
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of external factors. Instead, one cultivates freedom and self-assurance, 
and one recognizes one’s own inherent value. 


Besides not inclining towards the extreme of materialism, to the point 
of enslavement and dependency on material things, the Middle Way also 
does not incline towards spiritual extremes. It does not teach that all 
things are exclusively dependent on effort and mental attainments, to 
the point that one abandons material things and neglects one’s body, 
resulting in a form of self-mortification. {527} 


Conduct in accord with the Middle Way is characterized by non- 
oppression, both towards others and oneself, and by an understanding of 
phenomena, both material and mental. One then practises with accurate 
knowledge, in tune with causes and conditions, and conducive to bearing 
fruit in accord with the goal. One does not practise simply to experience 
pleasurable sense impressions or out of some naive belief that things must 
be done in a particular way.’ 


If someone alludes to a middle way or to walking a middle path, one 
should ask whether he or she understands the problems at hand and the 
goal to which this path leads. 


The principles of the Middle Way can be applied to all human work 
and activity. Generally speaking, all human systems, traditions, academic 
fields of study, institutions, and everyday activities, like formal education, 
aim to solve problems, reduce suffering, and help people realize higher 
forms of virtue. A proper relationship to these systems, traditions, etc. 
requires an understanding of their objective, which is to relate to them 
with wisdom and right view, in accord with the Middle Way. 


It is commonly apparent, however, that people often practise incor- 
rectly and do not understand the true objectives of these systems, pro- 
cedures, and activities. 


Incorrect practice deviates in one of two ways: some people use 
these systems and activities as an instrument or opportunity for self- 
gratification, for instance in politics they use this system as a way to 


'For more on the two extremes see Appendix 2. 
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seek material gain, fame, and power. They perform their function and 
increase their formal knowledge in order to enrich themselves and to 
achieve influential positions, to maximize their own comfort and pleasure. 
They do not act in order to achieve the true objective of that work or field 
of knowledge. Rather than having right view, they are subject to wrong 
view (miccha-ditthi). 


Another group of people are resolutely dedicated to work or study. 
They raise money, muster inner strength, and sacrifice time with great 
devotion, but they do not understand the true purpose of the activity - 
they do not know, for example, what problems should be solved by per- 
forming it. They end up wasting their time, money, and energy, causing 
themselves trouble and fatigue in vain. This is another way of lacking 
right view. (528) 


The first group of people set their own objectives in order to gratify 
craving. They do not act in accord with the true objective of the activity 
or work. The second group of people simply act without understanding 
the real purpose of their actions. These two groups fall into two extremes. 
They do not walk the Middle Way and they generate more problems for 
themselves. 


Only when they are able to follow the Middle Way, acting with know- 
ledge conforming to the true objective ofthat particular activity, are they 
able to successfully solve problems and eliminate suffering. 


In sum, if one does not begin with right view, one does not access the 
Middle Way; if one does not follow the Middle Way, one is not able to reach 
the end of suffering. (See Note 12.1) 
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NOTE 12.1: THE MIDDLE WAY 


Occasionally, people may use the expression ‘middle way’ to denote effort 
that is neither overly rigid nor overly slack, or work or training that is 
performed neither with laziness nor by forceful straining. Although in 
these contexts the expression ‘middle way’ may share some attributes 
with the Middle Way, it is not absolutely correct. Even those people 
who follow the Middle Way may apply an overly forceful amount of 
effort, or not enough effort, and thus not realize the fruit of practice. In 
these circumstances, the Buddha used the expression viriya-samata to 
refer to correct effort (this term means correct, balanced, or consistent 
effort; samatà = sambhava = evenness, balance, suitability, moderation, 
consistency); see: Vin. I. 181; A. III. 374-5. 


Sometimes, when people are sure of walking the correct path, fully 
confident and prepared, they are encouraged to muster all of their 
strength and energy, even if they must surrender their life in the process. 
For example, the Buddha himself was fearlessly determined on the night 
of his awakening (A. I. 50). One should not confuse this subject with the 
Middle Way. 


B. THE PATH AS A PRACTICE AND WAY OF LIFE FOR BOTH MONKS AND 
LAYPEOPLE 


Monks, I do not praise the wrong path, whether for a layperson or 
for one gone forth. Whether it is a layperson or one gone forth 
who is practising wrongly, because of undertaking the wrong way of 
practice he does not attain the right path which is wholesome. And 
what is the wrong path? It is: wrong view ... wrong concentration. 


I praise the right path, both for a layperson and for one gone forth. 
Whether it is a layperson or one gone forth who is practising cor- 
rectly, because of undertaking the right way of practice he attains 
the right path which is wholesome. And what is the right path? It 
is: right view ... right concentration.’ 


S. V. 18-19. 
Monks, just as the river Ganges flows, slopes and inclines towards 


the ocean, so too a monk who develops and cultivates the Noble 
Eightfold Path aspires, slopes and inclines towards Nibbana. 
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S. V. 41. 


Master Gotama, just as the river Ganges flows, slopes, inclines 
towards, and merges with the ocean, so too Master Gotama's 
assembly with its homeless ones and its householders aspires, 
slopes, inclines towards, and merges with Nibbana. 


M. I. 493-4. 


These passages on right and wrong practice reveal how the Buddha 
intended the Middle Way to be applicable to all people, both renunciants 
and laity; it is a teaching to be realized and brought to completion by 
everyone - monks and householders alike. {529} 


C. THE PATH AS A SPIRITUAL PRACTICE CONNECTED TO SOCIETY 


Ananda, having good friends, having good companions, and a 
delight in associating with virtuous people is equivalent to the 
entire holy life. When a monk has a good friend? ... it is to be 
expected that he will develop and cultivate the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 


S. V. 2-3. 


Monks, just as the dawn is the forerunner and precursor of the 
rising of the sun, so too, having a virtuous friend is the forerunner 
and precursor for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Path for a monk. 


S. V. 29-30. 


These passages show the importance of the relationship between 
people and their social environment, which is a vital factor influencing 
and supporting Buddhist practice. They show that in Buddhism one's way 
of life and spiritual practice is intimately connected to society. 


"The right path which is wholesome’ (fidya-dhamma) can also be translated as 
*whole-someness leading to deliverance’. Naya or fíaya-dhamma refers to the 
transcendent path, the Truth, or Nibbana. 


>The term kalyánamitta does not simply refer to common friendships, but refers 
to anyone who is a teacher, friend, or guide, including books and forms of media, 
which offer advice, bestow knowledge, introduce ways of thinking, and reveal 
paths of spiritual practice. 
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Monks, just as the dawn is the forerunner and precursor of the 
rising of the sun, so too, the fulfilment of wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara) is the forerunner and precursor for the arising of the 
Noble Eightfold Path for a monk. It is to be expected of a monk who 
has brought wise reflection to completion that he will develop and 
cultivate the Noble Eightfold Path. 


S. V. 31. 


This passage introduces the notion that, although social factors are 
vital, one should not overlook the importance of spiritual factors inherent 
in an individual. Both internal and external factors can be the impetus for 
spiritual practice and conducting one’s life correctly. In fact, these two 
factors are mutually supportive. 


This passage emphasizes that correct spiritual practice, or a virtuous 
life, results from the integration of these two factors. And progress on 
the Path towards the highest goal of life is most successful when these 
two factors serve and aid one another. 


Note, however, that the teachings often give more emphasis to the 
social factor of having virtuous companionship than to the internal factor 
of wise reflection. There are passages, as the one above, which equate the 
value of having good friends as equivalent to the entire practice of the 
Buddhist teachings, referred to here as the ‘holy life’ (brahmacariya). This 
is because most people must rely on social factors in order to initiate right 
practice and a virtuous life, or to begin on the noble path. 


Moreover, wholesome social factors act as both the trigger for enabling 
wise reflection and for the support for augmenting and advancing wise 
reflection. {530} 


There are very few exceptions to this rule, namely, those extraordin- 
ary persons who can progress safely on the Path relying solely on their 
own inherent spiritual endowment. They are able to commence with 
wise reflection without outside influence and to constantly summon wise 


reflection without relying on social factors.* These passages are thus 


“The commentaries state that only a person with exceptional wisdom, like an 
omniscient Buddha or a Silent Buddha, is able to develop comprehensive insight 
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intended for the majority of people, who possess an average degree of 
spiritual faculties. 


This subject of social factors in relation to internal factors is very 
important and will be addressed at more length in subsequent chapters. 


D. THE PATH AS A Way TO END KAMMA 


This Noble Eightfold Path is the way leading to the cessation of 
kamma, that is, right view ... right concentration. 


A. III. 414-5; S. IV. 133. 


The Middle Way here is the way leading to the cessation of kamma. It is 
very important, however, not to interpret this to mean the following: that 
it simply refers to the passing away of the body, to dying;? or that it refers 
to ending kamma by not producing kamma or not doing anything at all, 
which is the doctrine of the Jains, as described in the chapter on kamma; 
or that it refers to abandoning activity and living in a state of passivity. 


The ending of kamma requires activity and earnest endeavour, but it is 
action in accord with the Middle Way, in accord with a proper method of 
action, as opposed to errant behaviour. 


And the expression 'cessation of kamma' does not mean inactivity and 
complacency, but rather an end to the actions of unawakened persons and 
the start to actions of noble beings. 


Ordinary people act with craving and grasping; they attach to personal 
ideas of what is good and bad and to things providing some form of 
personal advantage. The actions of such people are technically referred 
to as 'kamma', which is classified as either good or bad. 


The end of kamma refers to ceasing to act with an attachment to per- 
sonal views ofright and wrong and with a hunger for personal gain. When 


through his own wise reflection, without relying on social factors (see: MA. II. 
346). 


"Trans.: the expression sin wayn sin gam (‘the end of retribution, the end of kamma’) 
in Thai means to die. 
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personal attachments to right and wrong are absent, the subsequent 
actions are not referred to as ‘kamma’, because kamma requires taking 
sides, requires for things to be either good or evil. 


The actions of awakened beings, on the other hand, are in harmony 
with the pure reason and objective of that particular activity; they are 
not tied up with any craving or grasping. 


Awakened persons do no wrong, because no more causes or conditions 
exist which would compel them to misbehave; no greed, hatred, or delu- 
sion remains in their minds which would drive them to seek personal 
gain. They only perform good actions, acting solely with wisdom and 
compassion. The term ‘good’ here, however, is used according to the 
understanding of general people. Awakened beings do not attach to the 
ideas of personal goodness, or to goodness as some mark of personal 
identity. 


Generally speaking, when ordinary people perform good deeds, they 
do not act purely in accord with the true objective of such deeds, but tend 
to expect some kind of personal reward as a result. On a subtle level this 
may be a wish for personal prestige, or even a sense of internal wellbeing 
that T have done good. {531} 


Awakened persons, however, perform good acts purely in accord with 
the purpose, objective, and necessity of such an action. Their actions are 
thus technically not referred to as ‘kamma’. 


The Path is a way of practice for bringing an end to volitionally pro- 
duced actions (kamma); when kamma ceases only pure actions (referred 
to as ‘doing’ - kiriya), following the guidance of wisdom, remain. 


This is the distinction between the mundane and the transcendent 
courses of action. The Buddha and the arahants teach and act for the 
welfare of all people without their actions constituting kamma. In the 
vernacular, their actions are referred to simply as ‘acts of goodness’, 
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E. THE PATH AS A PRACTICAL TOOL 


Monks, suppose a man in the course of a long journey saw a great 
expanse of water, whose near shore was frightening and dangerous 
and whose far shore was safe and free from danger, but there 
was no ferryboat or bridge crossing to the other shore. Then he 
thought: ‘There is this great expanse of water, whose near shore 
is frightening and dangerous.... Suppose I collect grass, pieces of 
wood, branches, and leaves and bind them together into a raft, and 
supported by the raft and making an effort with my hands and feet, 
I got safely across to the far shore.’ 


And then the man collected grass ... and leaves and bound them 
together into a raft ... and got safely across to the far shore. Then, 
when he had got across and had arrived at the far shore, he might 
think thus: ‘This raft has been very helpful to me, since supported 
by it ... I got safely across to the far shore. Suppose I were to hoist 
it on my head or load it on my shoulders, and then go wherever I 
want.’ Now, monks, what do you think? By doing so, would that 
man be doing what should be done with that raft?’ 


[The monks replied, ‘No, venerable sir’, and the Buddha continued:] 


By doing what would that man be doing what should be done with 
that raft? Here, monks, when that man got across and had arrived 
at the far shore, he might think thus: ‘This raft has been very 
helpful to me.... Suppose I were to haul it onto the dry land or tie it 
up at the water’s edge, and then go wherever I want.’ Now, monks, 
it is by so doing that that man would be doing what should be done 
with that raft. 


The Dhamma is similar to a raft, which I have revealed to you for 
the purpose of crossing over, not for the purpose of grasping. When 
you thoroughly understand the Dhamma, which is similar to a raft 
as I have illustrated, you should abandon even good states, not to 
mention bad states. 


M. I. 134-5. 
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Monks, purified and bright as this view is, if you adhere to it, are 
enthralled by it, cherish it, and treat it as a possession, would you 
then understand the Dhamma that has been taught as similar to a 
raft, being for the purpose of crossing over, not for the purpose of 
grasping?‘ 


M. I. 260-61. 


These two passages caution against grasping at virtuous qualities 
(including grasping at the truth or at what is right), by which a person fails 
to benefit from their true value and objective. Moreover, they emphasize 
viewing all virtuous qualities and all Dhamma teachings as means or 
methods leading to a specific goal; they are neither arbitrary nor are they 
ends in themselves. {532} 


When practising a particular Dhamma teaching, it is important to 
realize its objective, along with its relationship to other teachings. The 
term ‘objective’ here does not only refer to the final goal, but also to the 
vital function of that particular teaching or spiritual quality: to know, for 
example, how cultivating a specific quality supports or generates other 
qualities, what its limits are, and once its function is complete, to know 
what other qualities take over responsibility. 


This is similar to being on a journey, in which one must use different 
vehicles at various stages to pass over land, water, and air. It is insufficient 
to simply have a general idea of one’s destination. One needs to know 
how far each vehicle can travel, and having reached a location one knows 
which is the next vehicle to use.” 


Spiritual practice lacking insight into these objectives, requirements, 
and interrelationships is limited and obstructed. Even worse it leads 
people off the right track, it misses the target, and it is stagnant, futile 
and fruitless. Aimless spiritual practice causes misunderstandings and 
harmful consequences. It undermines such important spiritual qualities 
as contentment and equanimity. 


**view' (ditthi) here refers to beliefs, theories, and an understanding of the truth. 


"The Rathavinita Sutta (M. I. 145-51) gives special emphasis to this subject, 
describing both the general and specific objectives of various spiritual qualities, 
according to the seven stages of purity (visuddhi). 
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F. THE PATH AS THE HOLY LIFE 


Bhikkhus, you should wander forth for the welfare and happiness 
of the manyfolk, for the compassionate assistance of the world, 
and for the wellbeing, support and happiness of gods and human 
beings... You should proclaim the Dhamma ... you should make 
known the holy life. 


Vin. I. 20-21. 


"The holy life, the holy life. What now, friend, is the holy life, and 
who is a follower of the holy life, and what is the final goal of the 
holy life?’ 


‘This Noble Eightfold Path is the holy life; that is, right view ... 
right concentration. One who possesses this Noble Eightfold Path 
is called a liver of the holy life. The end of lust, the end of hatred, 
the end of delusion; this is the final goal of the holy life.’ 


S. V. 7-8, 16-17, 26-7. 


What is the fruit of the holy life? The fruit of stream-entry, the 
fruit of once-returning, the fruit of non-returning, the fruit of 
arahantship; this is the fruit of the holy life. 


S. V. 26. 


So this holy life, monks, does not have gain, honour, and renown as 
its blessing, or the perfection of virtue as its blessing, or the attain- 
ment of concentration as its blessing, or knowledge and vision as 
its blessing. But it is this unshakeable deliverance of mind that is 
the goal of this holy life, its heartwood, and its end.? {533} 


M. I. 197; 204-205. 


The term brahmacariya is generally understood in a very narrow sense, 
as living a renunciant life and the abstention from sexual intercourse, 
which is only one meaning of this term. (See Note 12.2) 


*'Unshakeable deliverance of mind’ (akuppa-cetovimutti) is perfect, immutable 
liberation of mind. 
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NOTE 12.2: DEFINITIONS OF BRAHMACARIYA 


The commentaries give twelve definitions for the term brahmacariya. 
The common definitions include: the entire Buddhist religion; practice 
according to the Eightfold Path; the four divine abidings (brahmavihara); 
generosity (dana); contentment with one’s own wife; celibacy; and 
exposition of the Dhamma (dhamma-desana): MA. II. 204. DA. I. 177 
provides ten definitions; ItA. I. 109 provides five definitions; KhA. 152 and 
SnA. I. 299 provide four definitions. The Cülaniddesa defines brahmacariya 
as the abstention from sexual intercourse (‘unwholesome practice’ - 
asaddhamma) and adds: Apica nippariyayena brahmacariyam vuccati ariyo 
atthangiko maggo - ‘moreover, generally speaking, the Eightfold Path is 
called the holy life’ (Nd. II. 10, 48). 


The Mahaniddesa defines cara as: vihara (‘abide’, ‘exist’); iriya (‘move- 
ment’); vatta (‘go’, ‘revolve’); pala (‘protect’); yapa (‘proceed’); yápa 
(‘nourish’, ‘sustain life’). See, e.g.: Nd. I. 51, 159, 314. 


Here are the substantiated meanings of these words (rüpa-siddhi): cariya 
(nt.) and cariya (f.) stem from cara (root - dhatu) + nya (affix - paccaya) 
* i (added syllable - agama). Cariya here is the same word used in the 
Thai compounds cariya-sikkhà (838i - moral education) and cariya- 
dhamma (3383333 - virtuous conduct). 


In fact, the Buddha used this term to refer to the entire system of 
living life according to Buddhist principles or to Buddhism itself. This is 
evident from the passages in which the Buddha sends forth his disciples 
in order to ‘proclaim the holy life’, and also in the passage in which he 
states that the holy life will truly flourish when members of the four 
assemblies - the bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, laymen, and laywomen - both 
renunciants (brahmacari) and householders (kamabhogi - ‘those who enjoy 
sense pleasures’; those who have families) - understand and practise the 
Dhamma well.’ 


Brahmacariya is comprised of the terms brahma and cariya. Brahma 
means ‘excellent’, ‘superior’, ‘supreme’, ‘pure’.'° Cariya is derived from 
the root cara, which in a concrete sense means ‘to travel’, ‘to proceed’, ‘to 
wander’, and in an abstract sense it means ‘behaviour’, ‘to lead one’s life’, 
‘to conduct one’s life’, ‘to exist’. Here, we are interested in the figurative 


°M. I. 490-94; D. III. 123-6; cf.: D. II. 104-5 = S. V. 260-62 = A. IV. 310 = Ud. 63. 
For different definitions of the term brahma, see: MA. I. 34; BVA. 18; VbhA. 399. 
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or abstract sense. (Note that occasionally brahmacariya is written as 
brahmacariyd.) (See Note 12.2 for further analysis.) 


As a compound word brahmacariya thus means: excellent conduct; 
excellent behaviour; pure, divine conduct (conduct resembling that of the 
Brahma gods); leading one’s life in an excellent way; living in an excellent 
way; or an excellent life." 


The term cariya-dhamma (3305333) is a newly established word in the 
Thai language. Although in Pali the word cariya occurs on its own, there 
is no contradiction to add the word dhamma. Cariya-dhamma here means 
‘upright conduct’, ‘virtuous conduct’, or ‘basis of conduct’. It refers to 
principles of behaviour or principles of conducting one’s life. Here, I will 
not discuss the wider academic notions of the term cariya-dhamma, but 
focus simply on its Buddhist connotations. {534} 


Adopting this new term, one can define brahmacariya as excellent 
virtuous conduct - excellent cariya-dhamma. This excellent conduct, or 
‘supreme’ (brahma) conduct, refers specifically to the system of conduct 
revealed and proclaimed by the Buddha. 


According to the Buddha's words quoted above, the holy life - excellent 
conduct or Buddhist conduct - is equivalent to the Path (magga) or to the 
Middle Way (majjhima-patipada). Likewise, one who practises the holy life 
(brahmacari) - one whose conduct conforms to Buddhist principles - lives 
according to the Path or practises in line with the Middle Way. 


The Buddhist teachings state that the Path - the Middle Way - is a 
system of conduct, a system of practical application, a guideline for living 
a virtuous life, or a way for people to lead their lives correctly, which leads 
to the goal of freedom from suffering. 


The following points provide a summary of brahmacariya: the holy life, 
excellent conduct, or conduct conforming to the middle way of practice: 


" Brahmacariyanti setthacariyam, e.g.: DA. IIT. 708. 
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1. Virtuous conduct 


Virtuous conduct is connected to truth inherent in nature; it is based on 
natural laws. It is a matter of applying knowledge about natural, causal 
processes in order to benefit human beings, by establishing a system of 
practice or a code of conduct, which is effective and in harmony with 
these laws. 


This harmony with nature can be viewed from two perspectives. First 
is to focus on the source, that is, to see that virtuous conduct is determ- 
ined by natural truths. Second is to focus on the goal, to recognize the 
purpose and objective for such conduct. One practises the holy life in 
order to benefit oneself and all of humanity, to lead a virtuous life, to 
foster goodness in society, to lead to the welfare and happiness of all 
people. 


In relation to society, for example, by wishing for people to live 
together peacefully, one advocates and establishes principles of beha- 
viour, say on how to interact with others or how to act in relation to one’s 
natural environment. These principles are established according to the 
truth of human nature, which has certain requirements and attributes 
dependent on other people and on the environment. 


In terms of individuals, by wishing for people to be peaceful, bright, 
happy, and mentally healthy, one teaches them how to control and direct 
their thoughts and how to purify their minds. These methods of gen- 
erating wellbeing are established according to the universal nature of 
the human mind, which is subject to causal, immaterial laws inherent 
in nature. Wishing for people to experience the refined happiness of 
jhana and the highest levels of insight, one teaches them to train the 
mind, to reflect, to relate to things properly, and to develop various stages 
of wisdom. These methods of higher spiritual practice are established 
according to the laws governing the functioning of the mind and the laws 
of conditioned phenomena. {535} 


The term cariya-dhamma, which is a synonym for brahmacariya, encom- 
passes all of these kinds of spiritual practice, which can be divided into 
many different levels or stages. Cariya-dhamma can be defined as applying 
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an understanding of reality to establish wholesome ways of living, so that 
people can realize the highest forms of wellbeing. 


2. Brahmacariya 


Brahmacariya - excellent conduct, the Path, or the Middle Way - is equival- 
ent to the entire practical teachings of Buddhism. This term has a much 
broader definition than the Thai term sila-dhamma (flas3331 - ‘morality’, 
‘ethical behaviour). In regard to its general characteristics, subject 
matter, and objective, sila-dhamma has a narrower meaning. Generally 
speaking, sila-dhamma refers to external behaviour by way of body and 
speech, to non-harming, to abstaining from bad actions, and to mutual 


assistance in society. 


In terms of its content or subject matter, this latter term tends to 
be limited to moral conduct (sila): to restraint of body and speech, and 
to expressions of the divine abidings, for instance lovingkindness and 
compassion. Although it is connected to the mind, it does not include 
the development of concentration or the cultivation of wisdom in order 
to realize the truth of conditioned phenomena. 


As to its objective, it emphasizes social wellbeing, peaceful coexistence, 
worldly progress - say in terms of material gain, reputation, and prestige 
- and being reborn in a happy realm. In short, it is linked to human and 
divine prosperity (sampatti), to *nundane welfare' (ditthadhammikattha), 
and to the beginning stages of ‘spiritual welfare’ (samparayikattha). 


Here, we see that sila-dhamma is equivalent to sila - the term dhamma 


is added simply for the sake of euphony. 


3. Cariya-dhamma 


In Thailand, the term cariya-dhamma still causes confusion for people. 
Some people understand this term as equivalent to sila-dhamma - to 
general morality, while others bestow on it an academic or philosophical 
connotation. I will not go into these various definitions here. 


For the definition of sila-dhamma, see Appendix 2 in chapter 17. 
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Suffice it to say that similar to the term sila-dhamma, which is equival- 
ent to sila, cariya-dhamma is equivalent to cariya (‘conduct’, ‘behaviour’) - 
the suffix dhamma does not alter its meaning. 


The term cariya-dhamma encompasses the entirety of Dhamma prac- 
tice, beginning with basic moral conduct. The following factors are 
included in the principle of cariya-dhamma: moral conduct, developing 
good family relationships, social harmony, observing precepts in a mon- 
astery as a layperson, keeping the duties of a renunciant (samana-dhamma) 
in the forest, gladdening the mind, fostering mental health, mental train- 
ing, meditation, insight practice, etc. 


As stated above, the term brahmacariya, which contains the term cariya, 
refers to the Path or to the Middle Way, but it emphasizes behaviour or the 
way in which one leads one’s life. In essence, the term brahmacariya refers 
to a system of conducting one’s life with virtue, or to the entire system 
of Dhamma practice in Buddhism, and it thus incorporates the term sila- 
dhamma as used in the Thai language. It also includes the training of 
the mind, the instilling of virtue, and the development of knowledge and 
vision (fiana-dassana), which is an aspect of higher wisdom. {536} 


In sum, brahmacariya refers to a means of cultivating virtue by way of 
body, speech and mind, or from the perspective of the threefold training, 
it is the complete training in moral conduct (sila), concentration (samadhi), 
and wisdom (pafifia). 


The goal of this excellent conduct is to realize every stage of Buddhist 
spiritual practice, until one has reached the highest goal of the holy life 
(brahmacariya-pariyosana): the end of greed, hatred, and delusion, the 
realization of true knowledge (vijja), liberation (vimutti), purity (visuddhi), 
and peace (santi). In sum, one realizes Nibbana. 


For brevity's sake, brahmacariya is translated here as the ‘holy life’ or as 
‘living an excellent life’. Excellent conduct is not something that can be 
formulated simply by the whims of influential people or by the consensus 
of a group or community, and it is not something that should be followed 
blindly. Establishing true excellent conduct, and having such conduct 
bear fruit, is dependent on knowledge of reality. 
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G. THE PATH AS A WAY OF ACHIEVING LIFE OBJECTIVES 


Your Majesty, I told the bhikkhu Ananda: ‘Ananda ... having good 
friends, having good companions, and a delight in associating with 
virtuous people is equivalent to the entire holy life. When a monk 
has a good friend it is to be expected that he will develop and 
cultivate the Noble Eightfold Path...” Therefore, great king, you 
should train yourself thus: ‘I will be one who has good friends, 
who has good companions, and who delights in associating with 
virtuous people...’ 


When, great king, you have good friends, you should dwell by 
applying this vital principle: heedfulness in respect to wholesome 
states. When you are heedful and dwelling diligently, your retinue 
of harem women... your nobles and royal entourage ... your soldiers 
... and even the townspeople and villagers will think thus: "The king 
is heedful and dwells diligently. Come now, let us also be heedful 
and dwell diligently.’ 


When, great king, you are heedful and dwelling diligently, you your- 
self will be guarded and protected, your retinue of harem women 
will be guarded and protected, your treasury and storehouse will 
be guarded and protected. 


One who desires great, burgeoning riches should take great care; 


The wise praise diligence performing meritorious deeds. 
The wise are heedful 
and thus secure both kinds of good (attha): 
The good visible in this very life 
And the good of the future. 
A wise person, by attaining the good, 
Is called a sage. 


Appamada Sutta: S. I. 87-9; cf.: A. III. 364. 


The term attha (‘good’) can also be translated as ‘substance’, ‘meaning’, 
‘objective’, ‘benefit’, ‘target’, or ‘goal’. In this context it means the true 
purpose or goal of life, referring to the goal of the holy life or the goal of 
Buddhism. {537} 
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Most people know that the highest goal of Buddhism is Nibbana, for 
which there exists the epithet paramattha, meaning ‘supreme good’ or 
‘supreme goal’. It is normal that when teaching Dhamma there is great 
emphasis on practising in order to reach the highest goal. 


Buddhism, however, does not overlook the secondary benefits or goals 
which people may realize according to their individual level of spiritual 
maturity, and these benefits are often clearly defined, as is evident in the 
passage above. 


As far as I can ascertain, the older texts divide spiritual good (attha) 
into two categories, as seen in the passage above: 


1. Ditthadhammikattha: initial benefits; present good; good in this 
lifetime. 


2. Samparayikattha: profound benefits; future good; higher good. 


In this case, the supreme good (paramattha) is included in the second 
factor of higher good (samparayikattha): it is the apex of this second form 
of spiritual benefit.’ The authors of later texts, however, wished to 
give special emphasis to the supreme good and thus distinguished it as 
a separate factor, resulting in three levels of spiritual benefit or spiritual 
goals: 


1. Ditthadhammikattha: present good; good in this lifetime; visible 
benefits. This refers to basic or immediate goals, to obvious, every- 
day benefits. It pertains to external or ordinary, mundane aims and 
aspirations, like material gain, wealth, prestige, pleasure, praise, 
social status, friendship, and a happy married life. It also includes 
the righteous search for these things, a correct relationship to 
them, the use of these things in a way that brings happiness to 
oneself and others, communal harmony, and the fulfilment of one's 
social responsibilities which leads to communal wellbeing. 


“See Appendix 2: 'Ditthadhammika and Samparayika' in chapter 6. 


VE g.: Nd. II. 57, 66, 72; cf.: SnA. I. 74; NdA. II. 296; VismT.: 
Cha-anussatiniddesavannana, Buddhanussatikathavannana. 
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2. Samparayikattha: future good; inconspicuous benefits; profound 
benefits, which are not immediately visible. It pertains to a per- 
son's spiritual life or to the true value of human life; it refers to 
higher goals, which act as a surety when one passes away from 
this world, or are a guarantee for obtaining superior blessings - 
superior gains - greater than one normally realizes in the world. 
These benefits include: spiritual development and the increase 
of virtuous qualities; an interest in moral conduct, meritorious 
deeds, the cultivation of goodness, and actions based on faith and 
relinquishment; a confidence in the power of virtue; tranquillity 
and mental ease; the experience of refined happiness; and the 
exceptional attributes of jhana. (Originally, the supreme benefit of 
awakening was also included in this term.) 


A person who realizes these benefits is released from an attachment 
to material things. One does not overvalue these things to the point 
of grasping onto them, succumbing to them, or allowing them to 
be a cause for doing evil. Instead, one gives value to virtue, acts 
with a love of truth, cherishes a good quality of life, and delights in 
spiritual development. Reaching this stage produces results that 
can be used in conjunction with mundane benefits (ditthadhammi- 
kattha), and which support oneself and others. For example, instead 
of using money for seeking sensual pleasures, one uses it to assist 
others and to enhance the quality of one's life. (538) 


3. Paramattha: supreme benefit; the true, essential good. This refers 
to the highest goal, the final destination: realization of the truth; 
a thorough knowledge of the nature of conditioned phenomena; 
non-enslavement by the world; a free, joyous, and spacious mind; 
an absence of oppression by personal attachments and fears; an 
absence of defilements, which burn and corrupt the mind; a free- 
dom from suffering; a realization of internal happiness, which is 
completely pure and accompanied by perfect peace, illumination, 
and joy. In other words, this refers to liberation (vimutti): to 
Nibbana. 
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The Buddha acknowledged the importance of all the aforementioned 
benefits or goals, recognizing that they are connected to an individual’s 
level of lifestyle, profession, surroundings, and proficiency, readiness, and 
maturity of spiritual faculties. 


From the passage cited above, however, it is evident that according to 
Buddhism all people should reach the second stage of benefits or goals. It 
is good to have attained present, immediate benefits, but this is insuffi- 
cient - one should not rest here. One should progress and realize at least 
some aspects of profound, spiritual benefits. A person who has obtained 
the first two levels of benefits, or has reached the first two goals, is praised 
as a pandita - a person who lives wisely, whose life is not meaningless and 
void. 


The Buddha gave comprehensive practical teachings on how to reach 
all of these benefits. On some occasions he gave a teaching on how to 
obtain four kinds of immediate, visible benefits: 


1. Utthdna-sampada: perseverance; to know how to apply wisdom to 
manage one’s affairs. 


2. Arakkha-sampada: to know how to protect one's wealth and posses- 
sions, so that they are safe and do not come to harm. 


3. Kalyánamittata: to associate with virtuous people, who support 
one’s spiritual practice and development. 


4, Samajivita: to lead a balanced livelihood; to be happy without 
needing to live lavishly; to keep one’s income greater than one’s 


expenditures; to maintain savings; to economize. 


Similarly, he gave a teaching on how to obtain four kinds of profound, 
spiritual benefits: 


1. Saddha-sampada: to possess faith based on reason and in line with 
the Buddhist teachings; to be deeply inspired by the Triple Gem; to 
believe in the law of kamma; to be anchored in something virtuous. 
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2. Sila-sampada: to be endowed with moral conduct; to live virtuously 
and to make a living honestly; to maintain a moral discipline that 
is suitable for one's way of life. 


3. Caga-sampada: the accomplishment of relinquishment; to be gener- 
ous and charitable; to be ready to help those in need. 


4. Pafifia-sampada: to live wisely; to know how to reflect on things; to 
apply discriminative knowledge; to fully understand the world; to 
be able to detach the mind from unwholesome states according to 
the circumstances.? 


In regard to the supreme benefit or goal (paramattha), because it is so 
difficult to understand and to realize, and also because it is the unique 
factor distinguishing Buddhism from all previous religious doctrines, it 
is natural that the Buddha gave it great emphasis. There are teachings 
by the Buddha on the supreme goal spread throughout the Tipitaka, and 
similarly in this text Buddhadhamma this theme has been touched upon 
frequently. {539} 


As for the first two levels of benefits, they have been adequately taught 
by Buddhist scholars and teachers throughout the ages. The first level - 
of mundane, immediate benefits - has been taught to lay Buddhists as 
is suitable to their particular time period and location. Buddhists have 
readily adopted any teaching in this context that is effective and does not 
lead to a deviation from the Middle Way. Lay Buddhists themselves are 
able to elaborate on and adapt these practices as is appropriate to their 
circumstances. 


In the above sutta passage the Buddha emphasizes the quality of heed- 
fulness (appamada) as a factor which helps to realize all of the aforemen- 
tioned benefits. Appamada can be defined as: an absence of indifference, 
passivity, or neglect; attentiveness, diligence, and ambition; being well- 
prepared and vigilant; hastening to do that which should be done, adjust 
that which should be adjusted, and do that which is good. A heedful 
person knows that diligence is a fundamental spiritual quality, which 
leads to both immediate and future benefits. 


15A. IV. 281-4. 
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There is the added stipulation here that heedfulness must be firmly 
established on an association with virtuous people, on having good 
friends, and on involving such people in one’s activities. Moreover, 
the Buddha explains heedfulness here to mean ‘diligence in regard to 
wholesome states’ - to engaging in virtuous activities and ‘performing 


meritorious deeds’ (pufifia-kiriya). 


The term pufifía-kiriya provides an interesting link to a related subject. 
When the Buddha on certain occasions spoke about secondary benefits or 
goals, he reduced his emphasis in relation to the supreme goal. When the 
focus of the teaching was lowered to one of the secondary goals, the level 
of practice that he recommended was also lowered or relaxed. 


This is the case not only in specific, isolated circumstances; it is true 
also when he presented general, wide-ranging systems of practice. 


We see this in a teaching the Buddha gave in reference to these 
three stages of benefits. Here, instead of the practice being formulated 
according to the gradual teaching of the threefold training - of sila, 
samadhi, and pafinid - as is usual in those teachings focusing primarily on 
the supreme goal, the system of practice is restructured as the general 
teaching referred to as ‘meritorious action’ (pufifia-kiriya) or the ‘bases of 
meritorious action’ (pufifiakiriya-vatthu). 


In this teaching, there are likewise three factors, but with different 
names.'^ They are as follows: 


1. Dana: giving, relinquishment, generosity. The reasons for giving 
are various: to help others who are poor, destitute, or in need; to 
show goodwill in order to create trust, establish friendship, and 
develop communal harmony; and to honour virtue, by praising, 
encouraging and supporting good people. The things given are also 
various: personal possessions, material objects, and requisites for 
sustaining life; technical knowledge, advice, guidance on how to 
live one's life, or the gift of Dhamma; the opportunity to participate 
in wholesome activities; and the gift of forgiveness (abhaya-dana). 


!éSee: D. III. 218; A. IV. 241-2; It. 15, 51-2; DA. III. 999; ItA. I. 78; ItA. IT. 23. 
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2. Sila: virtuous conduct and earning one’s living honestly; moral 
discipline and good manners. {540} The main emphasis here is on 
not harming others and living together peacefully, by maintaining 
the five precepts: not killing or injuring other beings; not violating 
other people’s property or possessions; not violating those who are 
cherished by others - not offending others by dishonouring them 
or destroying their families; not harming or undermining others by 
wrong or offensive speech; and not causing trouble for oneself by 
taking addictive drugs which impair mindfulness and clear compre- 
hension - spiritual qualities that act as restraints, preventing harm 
and preserving virtue. 


In addition to the five precepts one may undertake a training in 
abstaining from certain luxuries and pleasing sense objects, in 
living simply and being less dependent on material things, by 
keeping the eight or ten precepts at suitable times. Alternatively, 
one may undertake various forms of public service and assistance 
(veyyávacca-kamma). 


3. Bhavana: cultivation of the mind and of wisdom; to undergo mental 
training in order to develop virtuous qualities, to strengthen and 
stabilize the mind, and to generate wisdom which truly discerns 
conditioned phenomena; to have a correct worldview or perspect- 
ive on life. 


The cultivation referred to here is of both concentration and 
wisdom, which in the threefold training is distinguished as samadhi- 
bhāvanā (or citta-bhavana) and pafifia-bhavana. Here, the distinction 
between these two is not emphasized and they are thus combined 
as a single factor. This factor encompasses a wide range, including 
right effort (samma-vayama) - the effort to abandon mental defile- 
ments and to nurture wholesome qualities - which is part of the 
samadhi group in the Eightfold Path, and both right view (samma- 
ditthi) and right thought (samma-sankappa) - especially the cultiv- 
ation of lovingkindness, the source of both personal and social 
wellbeing - which are part of the wisdom group in the Eightfold 
Path. 
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The practices recommended in the scriptures for developing 
this combination of concentration and wisdom include: seek- 
ing wisdom and clearing the mind by listening to the Dhamma 
(dhamma-savana; this includes reading Dhamma books); reciting or 
teaching the Dhamma; discussing the Dhamma; revising and cor- 
recting one’s beliefs, views, and understanding; developing loving- 
kindness; and general methods of restricting and subduing mental 
defilements. 


It is evident that when the Buddha altered the focus of his teachings 
to more basic aspects of life or to secondary spiritual achievements, he 
adjusted the way one should live one’s life, or the system of Dhamma 
practice, accordingly. 


In this simplified system of practice he emphasizes physical and verbal 
actions, human interactions, and social relationships, which are easy to 
observe. The two factors of generosity (dana) and virtuous conduct (sila) 
focus on mental development and refinement through the use of basic, 
external actions as the means of practice. One applies these two factors 
in order to eliminate coarse defilements. 


Practice on the levels of concentration (or the ‘higher mind’ - adhicitta) 
and of wisdom (or ‘higher wisdom’ - adhipafifia), on the other hand, deals 
directly with internal, spiritual matters and is both subtle and difficult. 
This system of ‘meritorious action’ (pufifia-kiriya) does not emphasize 
this level of practice and thus combines these two factors; moreover, it 
points out less refined aspects of concentration and wisdom which can be 
practised and developed in everyday life. 


Later generations of Buddhist teachers have tended to usethis teaching 
on meritorious action as appropriate for laypeople. The system of the 
threefold training is the standard system and encompasses the entire 
Buddhist practice. The bhikkhu sangha, which symbolizes a community 
applying the complete model of practice, should act as the leader in 
undertaking the system of the threefold training. 


Besides dividing benefits or goals (attha) vertically as described above, 
the Buddha also classified benefits horizontally, in order of a person's 
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responsibilities, or in order of social interactions. Here too it is a threefold 
division: {541} 


Monks, suppose there is a lake whose water is unmuddied, clear, and 
pristine. A person with good eyesight standing on the bank could 
see snails, clams, stones, pebbles, and shoals of fish, swimming or 
stationary, in that lake. Why is that? Because the water is not 
cloudy. Just so, a monk whose mind is unclouded understands 
his own benefit (attattha), the benefit of others (parattha), and 
the benefit of both (ubhayattha). It is possible for him to realize 
excellent states surpassing those of ordinary people, that is, know- 
ledge and vision (fana-dassana), which is capable of leading to 
awakening. Why is that? Because his mind is unclouded. 


A. I. 9. 


When a person is impassioned with lust," overwhelmed and pos- 
sessed by lust ... when a person harbours hatred, is overwhelmed 
and possessed by hatred ... when a person is bewildered through 
delusion, overwhelmed and possessed by delusion, then he plans 
for his own harm, for the harm of others, and for the harm of both; 
and he experiences in his mind suffering and grief. When lust ... 
hatred ... delusion has been abandoned, he neither plans for his own 
harm, nor for the harm of others, nor for the harm of both. 


When a person is impassioned with lust ... harbours hatred ... is 
bewildered through delusion, he will behave badly by body, speech 
and mind. When lust ... hatred ... delusion has been abandoned, he 
does not behave badly by body, speech or mind. 


When a person is impassioned with lust ... harbours hatred ... is 
bewildered through delusion, he does not understand as it really 
is his own welfare, others' welfare, or the welfare of both. When 
lust ... hatred ... delusion has been abandoned, he understands as it 
really is his own welfare, others' welfare, and the welfare of both. 


Lust, hatred and delusion cause a person to be blind, visionless, 
and foolish; they restrict wisdom, cause affliction, and are not 
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conducive for Nibbana. Seeing the harm in lust ... in hatred ... in 
delusion, I teach the abandoning of lust ... hatred ... delusion... 


Indeed, this Noble Eightfold Path, that is, right view ... right concen- 
tration, is the path, is the way of practice, to abandon lust, hatred 
and delusion.!? 


A. I. 216. 
Monks, considering personal wellbeing, you should accomplish it 
with care. Considering others' wellbeing, you should accomplish 


it with care. Considering the wellbeing of both, you should accom- 
plish it with care. (542) 


S. II. 29. 


Here are definitions for these three kinds of benefits (attha):? 


1. Attattha: personal benefit; the realization of personal goals, that 


is, the three goals (attha) mentioned earlier, which have to do with 
oneself, which are accomplishments specific to an individual. This 
factor emphasizes self-reliance at every stage of spiritual practice, 
so as not to be a burden on others or a hindrance to the community. 
Instead, one is fully prepared to help others and to engage in 
activities effectively. The mainstay for realizing this benefit is 
wisdom. There are many teachings for achieving this benefit, for 
example the 'ten virtues which make for protection' (nathakarana- 
dhamma; ‘virtues which make for self-reliance’). Broadly speaking, 
this factor refers to bringing the practice of the threefold training 
to completion in regard to personal responsibilities. 


“Lust (raga) here is the same as greed (lobha). 


8 Another sutta, which is similar but shorter, is: A. I. 157-8. At S. V. 124 and A. III. 


64, 234-5, the five hindrances (nivarana) are described as the source of failing to 
recognize these three forms of welfare. 


The source of this information is the same as that on the first triad of benefits: 


ditthadhammikattha, samparayikattha, and paramattha; see the sutta references 
above. See also the explanations of the Buddha's virtues (buddha-guna) at VismT.: 
Cha-anussatiniddesavannanà, Buddhanussatikathavannana (in two passages) 
and VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Verafijakandavannana, pointing out the relationship 
between attattha and paññā, and between parattha and karuna. 
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2. Parattha: the benefit of others; fostering self-reliance in others; 
helping others to realize wellbeing or to achieve spiritual goals, 
that is, the three goals (attha) mentioned earlier, which have to 
do with other people, which are accomplishments of those apart 
from oneself. The mainstay for realizing this benefit is compassion. 
The teachings promoting this benefit include the Four Principles of 
Service (sangaha-vatthu) and the teachings on the responsibilities of 
a virtuous friend (kalyanamitta). 


3. Ubhayattha: the benefit of both parties or the shared benefit; the 
three goals (attha) mentioned earlier, which are realized by both 
oneself and others, or by oneself and one’s community, for example 
advantages accrued by way of shared belongings or by way of 
communal activity. In particular, this benefit refers to a social 
environment and way of life that is conducive for all members of a 
community to practise in order to realize personal benefits and to 
act for others’ benefit. The mainstays for realizing this benefit are 
moral discipline (vinaya) and communal harmony (sámaggi). The 
teachings relevant to this subject include the Six Virtues Condu- 
cive to Communal Life (sarániya-dhamma), the Seven Conditions 
of Welfare (aparihaniya-dhamma), along with general teachings on 
necessary conduct supportive to society. 


These two triads of benefits or goals (attha) can thus be combined as a 
single group: 


1. Attattha: personal benefit can be divided into three levels: 
A. Ditthadhammikattha: immediate benefit; basic or visible goals. 
B. Samparayikattha: future benefit; higher or profound goals. 
C. Paramattha: supreme benefit; highest goal. 

2. Parattha: the benefit of others can be divided into the same three 
levels: 
A. Ditthadhammikattha: immediate benefit; basic or visible goals. 
B. Samparayikattha: future benefit; higher or profound goals. 
C. Paramattha: supreme benefit; highest goal. 
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3. Ubhayattha: the benefit of both oneself and others, or collective 
goals; every sort of benefit or objective (according to the three 
levels above: immediate, future, and supreme) that is supportive 
for developing and realizing personal wellbeing and the wellbeing 
of others. {543} 


This section pertaining to the various benefits of life is naturally linked 
to the previous section on living the holy life. We can thus recapitulate 
the meaning of the holy life (brahmacariya), or Buddhist conduct (cariya), 
thus: a system of spiritual practice based on an understanding of natural 
truths, which is conducive to fulfilling worthy aspirations of human life, 
and which fosters both a way of life and a social environment supportive 


of realization. 


In short, it is a way of life based on truth, leading to worthy goals and 
nurturing a healthy environment for realizing these goals. 


H. THE PATH AS THE THREEFOLD TRAINING OR AS THE PRACTICE FOR 
GENERATING NOBLE BEINGS 


Monks, there are these three trainings. What three? The training 
in higher virtue, the training in higher mind, and the training in 
higher wisdom. 


And what is the training in higher virtue? Here, a monk in this 
Dhamma and Discipline is virtuous, restrained by the restraint of 
the Patimokkha, perfect in conduct and resort, seeing danger in the 
slightest faults. He undertakes and trains in the various training 
rules. This is called the training in higher virtue. 


And what is the training in higher mind? Here, secluded from sen- 
sual pleasures, secluded from unwholesome states, a monk enters 
and dwells in the first jhana, which is accompanied by initial and 
sustained thought, with rapture and happiness born of seclusion. 
With the subsiding of initial and sustained thought he enters and 
dwells in the second jhana, which has internal clarity and unific- 
ation of mind, is without initial and sustained thought, and has 
rapture and happiness born of concentration. With the fading 
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away as well of rapture, he dwells equanimous, mindful and clearly 
comprehending, experiencing happiness with the body; he enters 
and dwells in the third jhana of which the noble ones declare: 
‘He is equanimous, mindful, one who dwells happily.’ With the 
abandoning of pleasure and pain, and with the previous passing 
away of joy and sadness, he enters and dwells in the fourth jhana, 
which is neither painful nor pleasant and includes the purification 
of mindfulness by equanimity. This is called the training in higher 
mind. 


And what is the training in higher wisdom? Here, a monk under- 
stands as it really is: ‘This is suffering. This is the origin of suffering. 
This is the cessation of suffering. This is the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering.’ This is called the training in higher wisdom. 


A. I, 235-6. 


Friend Visakha, the three divisions of training principles are not 
included in the Noble Eightfold Path, but the Noble Eightfold Path is 
included in the three divisions of training principles. Right speech, 
right action, and right livelihood - these qualities are included in 
the division of virtue (sila-khandha). Right effort, right mindful- 
ness, and right concentration - these qualities are included in the 
division of concentration (samadhi-khandha). Right view and right 
intention - these qualities are included in the aggregate of wisdom 
(pafifia-khandha). {544} 


M. I. 300-301. 
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12.2 THE NOBLE PATH AND THE THREEFOLD TRAINING 


A. FROM THE EIGHTFOLD PATH TO THE THREEFOLD TRAINING 


The threefold training is considered a complete system of practice, which 
encompasses the entirety of the Eightfold Path and distils the essence of 
the Path for the purpose of practical application. It is thus used as the 
standard teaching for describing Dhamma practice. 


It is fair to conclude that the Eightfold Path contains the full essence 
of Dhamma practice, and the threefold training expresses the entirety 
of Dhamma practice in a practical way. Moreover, the threefold training 
draws upon the essential principles contained in the Path and elaborates 
upon them, providing comprehensive details of practice. 


The Path (magga), or the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya-atthangikamagga), 
can alternatively be translated as the ‘Eightfold Path of Noble Beings’, 
‘Eightfold Path Leading One to Become a Noble Being’, ‘Eightfold Path Dis- 
covered by the Noble One (the Buddha)’, or the ‘Supreme Path Comprised 
of Eight Factors’. The eight factors are as follows: 

1. Right view (samma-ditthi; right understanding). 
2. Right thought (sammd-sankappa). 

3. Right speech (samma-vaca). 

4. Right action (sammda-kammanta). 

5. Right livelihood (samma-ajiva). 

6. Right effort (sammda-vayama). 

7. Right mindfulness (samma-sati). 

8. Right concentration (samma-samadhi). 

The term 'eightfold path' leads some people to misunderstand that 
there are eight separate paths which must be travelled in succession: 
once one has completed one path one then begins another until all eight 


are complete. They think that one must practise these eight factors 
separately and in chronological order. But this is not the case. 
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The term ‘eightfold path’ clearly refers to a single path with eight 
factors. This is similar to a perfectly built road, which possesses many 
different elements and components, for example: layers of earth, stones, 
gravel, sand, concrete, and tarmac to build up the road’s surface; the 
road’s borders; the lanes; banks where the road curves; light signals; road 
signs indicating direction, distance and location; road maps; and street 
lamps. 


Just as a road is composed of these different parts and someone driving 
on it relies on all of them together, so too, the Path is comprised of eight 
factors and a Dhamma practitioner must apply all of them in an integrated 
fashion. {545} 


For ease of understanding the Buddha classified the eight Path factors 
into three groups or 'aggregates' (khandha; dhamma-khandha). These 
are called the morality group (sila-khandha), the concentration group 
(samadhi-khandha), and the wisdom group (pafifia-khandha), or simply: vir- 
tuous conduct (sila), concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). (See 
Note 12.3) 


Here, right speech, right action, and right livelihood are included in 
the morality group, just as one may distinguish the compressed earth, 
gravel, sand, etc., which make up the road's surface, as one group. Right 
effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration are included in the 
concentration group, as one may classify the road's border, embankments, 
lanes, and curves - those things regulating the road's course and direction 
- as another group. Finally, right view and right thought make up the 
wisdom group, just as one may include traffic lights, signs, and street 
lamps into a third group. This is illustrated as follows: 


1. Right view 


3. Wisd 
2. Right thought | RT 


3. Right speech 
4. Right action 1. Virtuous Conduct 
. Right livelihood 
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. Right effort 
. Right mindfulness 2. Concentration 


N OD 


oo 


. Right concentration 
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NOTE 12.3: THREE GROUPS 


See the passage cited above: M. I. 300-301; cf.: A. I. 124-5, 295; A. III. 
15-6; A. V. 326-7; see also the classification of five groups or aggre- 
gates (including those things beyond moral conduct, concentration 
and wisdom, making for two more factors: the liberation aggregate 
- vimutti-khandha - and the knowledge and vision of liberation aggregate 
- vimuttifianadassana-khandha) at: D. III. 279; A. III. 134-5, 271; AA. V. 4; 
NdA. I. 90. 


This classification of the three groups (the ‘three dhamma-khandha’) - 
sila-khandha, samadhi-khandha, and pafifia-khandha - is a way of grouping 
similar qualities together. 


In regard to practical application, these Path factors are classified in a 
similar way, and as a group they are given the name the ‘threefold training’ 
(tisso sikkha). Individually, they are referred to as the training in higher 
virtue (adhisila-sikkha), the training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha), and 
the training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha). 


Both of these two groups can be referred to simply as sila-samadhi- 
pafifia. (Roughly speaking, adhisila equals sila, adhicitta equals samadhi, and 
adhipafifia equals paññā.) These trainings can be illustrated as follows: 
{546} 


1. Training in 2. Training in 3. Training in 
higher virtue higher mind higher wisdom 
(adhisila-sikkha) (adhicitta-sikkha) (adhipafifia-sikkha) 
Right speech Right effort Right view 

Right action Right mindfulness Right thought 
Right livelihood Right concentration 


? Note that referring to the threefold training as sila-samadhi-pafifia is informal; 
in the Pali Canon the terms sila-sikkha, samadhi-sikkha, and pafifia-sikkhà do not 
exist. In some canonical texts the three aggregates and the three trainings are 
arranged in sequence, but their original names (adhisila-sikkha, etc.) are strictly 
preserved (e.g.: VbhA. 122; PsA. 196). 
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NOTE 12.4: GENERATING AND DEVELOPING 


A very similar Pali word to sikkhd is bhavana, which is translated as: 
‘generating’, ‘developing’, ‘cultivation’, ‘growth’, or ‘practice’. 


Occasionally, one finds a similar threefold division of bhavana: develop- 
ment of the body (kaya-bhavana), development of mind (citta-bhavana), 
and development of wisdom (pariria-bhavana) - see D. III. 219-20. The com- 
mentaries, however, say that this passage refers to physical, mental and 
wisdom development completed by arahants (DA. III. 1003). Normally, 
the completed development of arahants is divided into four factors, with 
the development of virtue (sila-bhavana) constituting the second one, 
and in this context the term bhavita is most often used: bhavita-kaya, 
bhavita-sila, bhavita-citta, and bhavita-pafifia. 


Whereas the classification of the three aggregates simply groups 
together similar qualities, the threefold training aims to show the 
sequence of how these qualities are applied in practice. 


The word sikkhā can be translated as ‘training’, ‘study’, ‘discipline’, 
‘paying careful attention to’, ‘practice’, or ‘cultivation’. (See Note 12.4) 
This term refers to the essential aspects of training and cultivating one’s 
physical conduct, speech, state of mind, and wisdom, leading gradually to 
the realization of the highest goal, to liberation: Nibbana. 


Brief definitions for the three trainings are as follows:?! 


1. Training in higher virtue (adhisila-sikkha):” training and study on 
the level of conduct and in line with a moral code, in order to be 
upright in body, speech, and livelihood. 


2. Training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha):” training the mind, cul- 
tivating spiritual qualities, generating happiness, developing the 
state of one’s mind, and gaining proficiency at concentration. 


"For a doctrinal explanation of the threefold training, see Appendix 1. 
?'Trans.: the author uses the English translation ‘training in higher morality’. 


?Trans.: the author uses the English translations ‘training in higher mentality’ 
and ‘training in higher mental discipline’. 
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Training in higher wisdom (adhiparifia-sikkha): training in higher 
levels of wisdom, giving rise to thorough understanding, which 
leads to complete purification of the mind and liberation from 
suffering. 


In order to give a complete definition of these three trainings one must 


combine an explanation of their purpose. The threefold training refers to 


the training of conduct, the mind, and wisdom, which leads to an end 


of suffering and to true happiness and deliverance. The essence of each 


training in the context of this path of liberation is as follows: 


The essence of training in higher morality is to live in an upright 
way in society, supporting, protecting, and promoting a peaceful 
and virtuous coexistence. Moral conduct is a foundation for devel- 
oping the quality of one's mind and cultivating wisdom. 


The essence of training in higher mind is to develop and enhance 
the quality and potential of the mind, which supports living a 
virtuous life and is conducive for applying wisdom in the most 
optimal way. 


The essence of training in higher wisdom is to discern and under- 
stand things according to the truth, to penetrate the nature of 
conditioned phenomena, so that one lives and acts with wisdom. 
One knows how to relate to the world correctly and shares blessings 
with others, endowed with a bright, independent, and joyous mind, 
free from suffering. 


The essence of the threefold training is not confined to an individual, 


but also has a bearing on or appeals to people's responsibilities in the 


context of their communities and society: to establishing social systems, 


building institutions, arranging activities, and applying various methods 


in order for the essence of these trainings to be integrated in society, or 


for people to be grounded in the threefold training. (Here, a moral code 


acts as a basis for these social systems, which then links to the training in 
higher morality.) {547} 
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Broadly speaking, when the term sila encompasses a moral code or 
discipline, the meaning of sila includes creating an environment, both 
physical and social, which helps to prevent evil, unskilful actions and 
promotes virtuous actions. This is especially true in relation to setting 
up social systems and social enterprises, by establishing communities, 
organizations, or institutions, and by enacting a moral code and prescrib- 
ing rules and regulations, for regulating the behaviour of people and 
promoting communal wellbeing. The technical word for such a moral 
code is vinaya. 


Strictly speaking, setting down a moral code (vinaya) is a preparation or 
an instrument for establishing people in virtuous conduct (sila); technic- 
ally, vinaya has not yet reached the stage of sila. But as mentioned above, 
in relation to spiritual training, moral discipline is connected to and is 
a foundation for moral conduct. So, when speaking comprehensively, 
vinaya is included in the term sila. 


A moral code should be prescribed appropriate to the objectives of a 
particular community or society. For example, the monastic discipline 
(Vinaya) that the Buddha laid down for both the bhikkhu and bhikkhuni 
communities contains both precepts dealing with monks' and nuns' indi- 
vidual behaviour, and those dealing with communal issues: adminis- 
tration, looking into and considering legal issues, imposing penalties, 
appointing sangha officials, procedures for sangha meetings, proper 
decorum for both receiving visitors and for being a guest oneself, and the 
use of communal possessions.”* 


In the context of the wider society the Buddha suggested broad prin- 
ciples to be used by leaders and rulers, who should determine the details 
of behaviour in relation to their state or nation. An example is the 
teaching on the ‘imperial observances’ (cakkavatti-vatta), which presents 
principles for a king or emperor to rule in a righteous fashion favourable 
to all members of the population, to prevent lawlessness, immorality and 


“The term vinaya tends to be interpreted by Buddhist scholars in a very narrow 
sense, as referring merely to rules and regulations dealing with individual 
behaviour. 
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evil in the country, and to distribute wealth so that none of the citizens 
are left destitute.” 


In contemporary parlance a disciplinary code (vinaya) fostering vir- 
tuous conduct (sila) in society as a whole encompasses many aspects, 
including: the government, legislature, and judiciary; the economy, cul- 
tural traditions, social institutions; and other important aspects, like the 
policy around adult entertainment centres, places of ill-repute, addictive 
substances, crime, and professional standards. 


Essentially, ‘higher mind’ (adhicitta) or concentration refers to methods 
of developing tranquillity (samatha) and to various methods of (tran- 
quillity) meditation, which many teachers and meditation centres have 
designed and established in the evolution of Buddhism, as is evident in the 
meditation systems described in the commentaries,” which have been 
adapted over the ages. But in a general, comprehensive sense, higher 
mind or concentration encompasses all the methods and means to induce 
calm in people's minds, to make people be steadfast in virtue, and to rouse 
enthusiasm and generate perseverance in developing goodness. {548} 


From a broad perspective, similar to including vinaya in the term sila, 
the training in higher mind includes a system of establishing virtuous 
friends (kalyanamitta), of providing for the seven favourable conditions 
(sappaya, see Note 12.5), and of enhancing the quality of the mind so that 
people progress in meditation and in mind development. This includes 
such things as: establishing places that are relaxing and refreshing; 
creating a cheerful, bright atmosphere in people's living spaces, offices, 
and worksites; educating people to think in positive ways; instilling in 
people's minds the qualities of lovingkindness and compassion, the desire 
to do good, and a wish for spiritual refinement; organizing activities that 
help generate virtue; encouraging people to adopt a spiritual ideal; and 
teaching people to strengthen the mind and increase its capability. 


*°See the teaching on the imperial observances at D. III. 61, and on the ‘royal acts 
of service’ (rajasangaha-vatthu) according to the Kütadanta Sutta (D. I. 135); see 
also SA. I. 144, ItA. I. 93. A prominent example of laying down a moral code for 
society based on Buddhist principles is the system of rulership prescribed by 
Emperor Asoka (BE. 218-260 or 270-312; CE. 325-283 or 273-231). 


°F g : Vism. 84-228. 
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NOTE 12.5: FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 


The sappaya (conditions that make for a sense of ease; suitable, sup- 
portive, and favourable factors; conditions favourable to meditation; 
conditions which strengthen and support concentration) appear in 
separate passages in the Tipitaka. The commentaries compile these 
factors into seven: 

. dwelling (avasa/senasana); 

. resort; place for finding food (gocara); 

. speech; listening to teachings (bhassa/dhammassavana); 

. persons (puggala); 

. food (bhojana/ahara); 


. climate, environment (utu); and 


N DO 4» CQ Ne 


. posture (iriyapatha). 
If these factors are unsuitable and unfavourable they are referred to as 
asappaya. 


See: Vism. 127; VinA. II. 429; MA. IV. 161. 


In a strict, literal sense, ‘higher wisdom’ (adhipafifia) refers to the 
development of insight (vipassana-bhavana), for which the systems of prac- 
tice have evolved in a similar way to methods of practising concentration. 
But from a wider perspective, which takes into account the essence and 
objective of wisdom, this level of practice refers to all activities of devel- 
oping one's thinking and knowing, encompassing the entire spectrum of 
what is called 'study' or 'training'. Such study relies on virtuous friends, 
especially one's teachers, to transmit ‘learning’ (suta; knowledge) and 
proficiency in the arts and sciences, beginning with vocational knowledge 
(which is a matter of virtuous conduct - sila). 


Vocational or academic knowledge in itself, however, does not qualify 
as adhipafifia. Teachers should establish faith in their students and encour- 
age them to think for themselves; at the very least the students should 
develop right view in line with Dhamma. Over and above this, teachers 
can help students to see things according to the truth and to relate to 
the world correctly, to live wisely, to develop an effective practice that 
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subdues defilements and dispels suffering, to benefit others, and to be 
happy. 


Generally speaking, providing a training on this level is the function of 
schools or institutes of learning. Such places should support a training 
on all three levels: virtuous conduct, concentration, and wisdom; they 
should not focus exclusively on wisdom. This is because the training in 
higher wisdom is the highest stage of training, the completion of which 
relies on the first two stages as a foundation. Moreover, these three levels 
of training are mutually supportive. Only when these three stages of 
development are well-integrated is spiritual practice true and complete. 


In everyday circumstances, the gradual and interrelated practice 
according to the threefold training is easy to illustrate. For example: 
when people live together peacefully they do not need to experience 
mistrust or fear; when one does not perform bad deeds the heart is at 
ease; when the heart is at ease one is able to reflect on and understand 
things effectively. When one does not perform bad deeds one is self- 
confident and the mind is settled; when the mind is settled one is able 
to contemplate things earnestly and directly. When one performs good 
deeds, say by helping someone else, the mind is joyful and clear; when 
the mind is clear one’s thinking too is clear and agile. When there 
are no issues of enmity and revenge between people, the mind is not 
overcast or in conflict; when the mind is not clouded or bad-tempered 
one contemplates things clearly, without bias and distortion. From such 
well-prepared foundations a person is able to develop more refined levels 
of spiritual practice. {549} 


B. HOUSEHOLDERS CULTIVATE THE PATH BY DEVELOPING MERITORIOUS 
ACTIONS 


As mentioned earlier, when teaching the Dhamma in a suitable way for 
laypeople or householders, rather than apply the system of the Path 
in the form of the threefold training - sila, samadhi and paññā - the 
Buddha reformatted the practice, as if establishing a simpler form of 
training. Here, he set down a new sequence of basic principles referred to 
as ‘meritorious action’ (pufifia-kiriya) or the ‘bases of meritorious action’ 
(pufifiakiriya-vatthu). In this teaching, there are likewise three factors, 
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but with different names: generosity (dana), virtuous conduct (sila), and 
mental cultivation (bhavana). 


It is useful to understand that, similar to the threefold training, the 
teachings on meritorious action are also a form of study and training. 
Indeed, the essence of meritorious action is spiritual training. 


Monks, there are these three grounds for meritorious action: ... the 
ground for meritorious action consisting of generosity, the ground 
for meritorious action consisting of virtue, and the ground for 
meritorious action consisting of cultivation. 


[One who desires the good] should train in acts of merit, which have 
far-reaching effects and end in bliss. 


Let him practise generosity, righteous behaviour (samacariya)," 
and a heart of lovingkindness. 


A wise person who cultivates these three qualities leading to happi- 


ness, 


Attains a world of joy, free from misery.?? 


It. 51-52. 


In this passage, after the Buddha mentions the three bases of merit- 
orious action, he concludes by describing what one should do in regard 
to them, that is, ‘one should train in acts of merit.’ Here, the Pali states: 
pufifiameva so sikkheyya. Combining these two terms results in the com- 
pound puñña sikkha: ‘training in merit’. 


Training here refers to generating, developing, and becoming profi- 
cient in spiritual qualities, i.e. to advance on the Path in a way consistent 
with the teaching on the threefold training. Applying the threefold 
training as a standard, one can compare these teachings as shown on 
Figure 12.1. 


"Behaviour according to or consistent with Dhamma. 


20n the ten bases of meritorious action, see: DA. III. 999; Comp.: Vithimuttapar- 
icchedo, Kammacatukkam. 
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Figure 12.1: Applying the Threefold Training 


Moral Conduct ———— Concentration —————- Wisdom 


Generosity Moral Conduct Mental Cultivation 
Cultivation Cultivation 
of Mind of Wisdom 


Practice of Lovingkindness 


As mentioned above, the teaching on meritorious actions for house- 
holders emphasizes a person's external environment and elementary 
forms of spiritual practice. This is in contrast to the teachings aimed at 
the monastic sangha which emphasize a person's inner life and higher 
levels of practice. 


In the threefold training the beginning stages of practice are incor- 
porated in the term sila. The teaching on meritorious actions, however, 
stresses the way a person deals with material belongings and engages 
with society, and therefore the beginning stages are divided into two 
factors, with the management of material things - by way of generosity 
- reinforcing the second factor of virtuous conduct. For monks and nuns, 
the teaching begins with virtuous conduct; for householders it begins 
with generosity and virtue. 


In other words, because monks and nuns do not have much to do with 
material things, generosity (dana; ‘giving’) plays a minor role. For this 
reason in the threefold training generosity is appended to or concealed 
within the factor of virtuous conduct. (On the allocation of material 
things in the monastic sangha look at the Vinaya.) 


In regard to profound, internal factors the threefold training contains 
the two stages of concentration and wisdom. The monastic life is devoted 
to spiritual development, to the cultivation of higher mind (adhicitta) and 
higher wisdom (adhipafifia). The threefold training thus clearly separates 
spiritual training into these two factors. In contrast, the teaching on 


meritorious actions contains the single term 'cultivation' (bhavana), and 
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according to the passage above the focus here is on the practice of loving- 
kindness. {550} 


The life of householders is directly involved with material possessions, 
and the search for and management of these possessions takes place in 
relation to society. If people do not manage their possessions well, they 
lose them, and both individuals and society is troubled. For this reason 
it is necessary to highlight the two factors of generosity and virtuous 
conduct, as two distinct meritorious actions. Although internal, spiritual 
practice is important, it needs to be managed in a way appropriate to 
people’s capabilities and available time and energy. Here, the two factors 
of mind training and wisdom development are combined in the single 
factor of ‘cultivation’ (bhavana). And because the distinctive feature of 
the householder life is an interaction with the wider society, cultivation 
here focuses primarily on the practice of lovingkindness. 


To conform to the teaching above, rather than use the common expres- 
sion ‘make merit’, it would be more accurate to say that Buddhists are 
encouraged to ‘train in merit’. Puñña refers to a person's superior qualit- 
ies and abilities - physical, verbal, mental, and spiritual. We are encour- 
aged to increase and refine our merits though the training in body, speech, 
mind, and wisdom. This is a form of self-development; our lives will then 
gradually become more refined and prosperous. 


The three bases of meritorious action are as follows: 


1. Dana: giving; generosity; liberality. 


2. Sila: upright behaviour; a healthy, supportive interaction with 
other people, free from exploitation. 


3. Bhavana: the cultivation of the mind and of wisdom. 


In the ancient times venerable elders taught and transmitted this 
teaching on meritorious action to newer generations. By the time the 
commentaries were written an additional seven factors had been added. 
These additional factors are indeed elaborations on the original three: 
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1. Dana: an additional two factors are added: pattidana: offering the 
chance to others to share one’s merit by doing good deeds together; 
and pattanumodana: rejoicing in the merit of others, by delighting 
in and supporting their good actions. 


2. Sila: two factors are added: apacdayana: to be obliging, courteous, 
humble, and respectful; to honour one’s elders and virtuous people; 
to have good manners as conforms to one’s culture and tradition; 
and veyyavacca: to help, serve, and support others; to endeavour in 
beneficial activities. 


3. Bhavana: two factors are added: dhamma-savana: to listen to 
Dhamma teachings, which also includes reading useful texts; and 
dhamma-desana: to teach the Dhamma to others. 


Special factor: ditthuju-kamma: to make one’s views upright. This 
factor must accompany all the other factors so that one’s actions 
are performed with correct understanding and right intention. 
This is equivalent to inspecting each activity and it guarantees true 
progress and good results. 


The addition of these extra factors comprises the ten bases of meritori- 


ous action: 


1. 
2. 


10. 


Dana-maya: merit by way of giving. 
Sila-maya: merit by way of upholding moral principles and acting 
virtuously. 


. Bhavana-maya: merit by way of cultivation. 

. Apacáyana-maya: merit by way of respectful behaviour. 

. Veyyavacca-maya: merit by way of serving others. 

. Pattidana-maya: merit by way of sharing one's goodness with others. 


. Pattanumodaná-maya: merit by way of rejoicing in the goodness of 


others. 


. Dhamma-savana-maya: merit by way of listening to the Dhamma. 


. Dhamma-desanà-maya: merit by way of teaching the Dhamma. 


Ditthuju-kamma: merit by way of making one’s views upright. {551} 
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C. THE EIGHTFOLD PATH AND A SYSTEM OF TRAINING 


The question arises why the factors in the Path and the same factors in 
the threefold training are presented in a different order. The Eightfold 
Path begins with right view and right thought, and concludes with right 
concentration. Why does the teaching on the threefold training begin 
with right speech, which belongs to the group pertaining to virtuous 
conduct, and end with right view and right thought, which belong to the 
group on wisdom? 


Before answering this question, let us review the link between cessa- 
tion (nirodha) and the Path. The Path arises as a consequence of people 
applying natural laws to benefit their lives. The Path is a way of practice 
established in order to produce results in harmony with a natural process. 


The Path is the starting point of applying one's understanding of 
nature and creating a method of practice. It is the bridge between nature 
and practical methods used by people to suit specific circumstances. The 
Path is the key principle of spiritual practice. 


As a complementary teaching, the threefold training takes the essence 
of the Path and creates a systematic course of practice, by adapting 
and organizing the eight Path factors. The details and emphasis of this 
teaching varies according to the objective of specific situations or levels 
of practice, which results in a different sequence of factors from that 
outlined in the Eightfold Path. 


As the Path is the key principle of spiritual practice, it focuses on the 
essential ingredients of practice. On its ownthe Eightfold Path simply lists 
these essential factors. This is similar to presenting a list of tools which 
are required to accomplish a task or to examining a road and analyzing 
its components - at this stage one does not yet state how these various 
things are going to be used. 


In the Eightfold Path, the eight factors, functioning within an indi- 
vidual Dhamma practitioner, are ordered according to their relationship 
to one another. Here, right view is listed as the first factor and the starting 
point, because if one lacks this single factor none of the other factors can 
arise. 
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This is similar to making a journey - one must know which path to 
take. At the very least, one needs to know where to begin, for without 
this knowledge the journey cannot take place. Spiritual practice is the 
same. To begin with, one requires an understanding, or at least a proper 
confidence, of the path of practice to be undertaken. From this point one 
is then able to reflect and act accordingly. Practice relies on a foundation 
of understanding, which is similar to a person's starting capital. When 
right view clears the way or breaks the ground, the subsequent Path 
factors arise as a consequence. 


One's views, beliefs, understanding and attitudes shape the way one 
thinks and reflects. When one thinks correctly and in a forward-looking 
way, one develops a clearer understanding. Thoughts shape one's speech; 
when one reflects well and clearly, one speaks clearly. Likewise, the 
nature and extent of one's reflections shape the nature and extent of one's 
actions. When one is able to reflect on things well and to discuss or share 
these thoughts with others, this directs and influences one's actions. In 
turn, the sphere or range of one's thoughts, speech, and actions shape 
how one earns a livelihood. {552} 


Speech, actions, and ways of earninga living all require effort. In order 
for one's effort to be successful one must apply regular and persistent 
mindfulness. With the guidance of mindfulness the mind becomes one- 
pointed and stable. 


If one begins with correct, wholesome understanding, beliefs, and 
views, i.e. one is endowed with right view, one's thoughts, speech, actions, 
etc. will unfold accordingly; they too will be samma: correct, complete, 
and true. As one gradually develops these eight factors one's spiritual 
practice deepens. (See Note 12.6) 


The threefold training focuses on practical application, organizing the 
Path factors into various stages of spiritual practice in order for these 
factors to bear fruit in a systematic way. In a similar fashion, after 
listing the set oftools at hand and knowing each one's function, one then 
determines the order in which these tools are to be used; one specifies 
how each tool is to be used at different stages of work. 
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NOTE 12.6: THE PATH FACTORS AS FRIENDS WORKING TOGETHER 


See the commentarial analysis on the relationship of the Path factors 
at: VbhA. 114-17. See also the analogies at VbhA. 91 and Vism. 514- 
15, explaining the reason for classifying the Path factors into different 
groups. 


One simile is of three friends who help each other to collect champaka 
flowers, which are out of reach of a single person standing up. 


Right effort is like one of them who bends over and allows a second 
friend, i.e. right concentration, to climb on his back, extending his reach. 
Right mindfulness is like a third friend who stands nearby and offers his 
shoulders to support the second person and to keep him from staggering. 


The second friend, who stands alone on the back of the first, still sways 
back and forth, so he cannot collect the flowers; when he supports 
himself at the shoulder of the third friend, he remains stable and straight, 
enabling him to complete the task as desired. 


A simile for right thought is that it is like fingers, which turn a coin over in 
the hand, enabling the 'treasurer', i.e. right view, to determine whether 
the coin is counterfeit or genuine. 


Alternatively, right thought is like a person who rolls a log over, enabling 
a lumberjack, i.e. right view, to chop the log as wished. 


The threefold training shifts the focus from the mutual relationship 
of the Path factors within an individual to a person's relationship to his 
or her environment or society. It shifts the emphasis from a person's 
internal spiritual life to the external circumstances. 


For example, instead of emphasizing how right view leads to right 
thought, and subsequently to right speech and right action, here the 
teachings focus outwards, to what exactly are the details of right speech 
and right action, and to how one should speak and act with members of 
one's community. It determines the nature of one's outward behaviour, 
which has an effect and influence on one's thoughts and reflections. For 
example, it sets down a set of guidelines and regulations for training, 
for living one's life, and for practice, in order that people develop self- 
restraint and are able to discern by themselves what is suitable behaviour 
and conduct. Although the threefold training begins by focusing on 
people's relationship to their society and environment, it circles back to 
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the individual's internal spiritual life. And it is this point that highlights 
the true meaning of sikkha, as ‘training’, ‘study’, ‘development’. 


Inthis sense, right speech, right action and right livelihood are matters 
of moral conduct (sila). The training, development and growth of right 
speech, right action and right livelihood (as conducive to solving prob- 
lems and making an end of suffering) is referred to as training in higher 
virtue (adhisila-sikkha). 


Right effort, right mindfulness and right concentration comprise the 
group of mental collectedness (samadhi). The training and development 
of these three factors (as conducive to the end of suffering) is referred to 
as training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha). 


Right view and right thought make up the group of wisdom. The 
development of these two factors (as conducive to the end of suffering) 
is referred to as training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha). 


The threefold training changes the focus from the mutual relationship 
ofthe factors described in the Eightfold Path to the gradual training of an 
individual. Moreover, it begins with common or basic spiritual qualities 
and moves to more refined ones, from those aspects of spiritual practice 
that are easy to see to profound qualities that are difficult to define and 
manage. It begins with the training of body and speech, and then focuses 
on the training of the mind and of wisdom. {553} 


In other words, the threefold training shifts from the interrelated 
functioning of the Path factors at every moment in an individual to 
longer intervals of time in the process of training, which is divided into 
different stages, according to the prominent role of specific factors at 
each particular stage. This training begins with basic moral conduct, 
which emphasizes external behaviour of body and speech. It then moves 
on to the refined level of concentration - to the development of the mind 
- in order to support and develop wisdom, so that wisdom can be used 
most effectively. 


The threefold training is thus a complete system of practice, presented 
as a way to train people in the context of their everyday lives, by recog- 
nizing that people live in a social environment. It is organized into stages, 
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which comprise longer intervals of time and are ordered according to 
those spiritual factors which require special attention at each particular 
stage. 


It is important to note here that, regardless of which stage a prac- 
titioner is training in - whether it be moral conduct, concentration or 
wisdom - each and every Path factor - from right view to right concen- 
tration - is operating and functional during all times of the process. To 
state that one is training at the level of moral conduct, concentration, 
or wisdom is simply a way to announce that at this time one is giving 
special emphasis and importance to developing specific factors or a group 
of factors, or that at this time specific factors have been summoned to play 
a salient role. 


From one perspective it appears that there are two systems of practice: 
an external training and an internal training.” These two systems are 
connected, and the validity of both is acknowledged in the Buddhist 
teachings. 


The relationship between the levels of practice outlined in the 
threefold training and the function of the factors in the Eightfold Path 
can be described by using the following analogy: 


A man is driving a car on a long journey. He begins in a distant, flat 
landscape, passes through a labyrinthine mountain range, and ends in 
the middle of a large, congested city. 


The journey can be divided into three stages: first is a long stretch in 
the countryside, where the road is flat; the middle stage is in the moun- 
tains, winding around the hillsides and passing precipitous, dangerous 
ravines; the final stage is in the city, which contains numerous roads and 
alleys, crowded buildings, and bustling people, a place where someone 
not highly skilled would have great difficulty finding his destination. 


?This matter will become more clear by considering the teachings on a virtuous 
friend (kalyanamitta) and on wise reflection (yoniso-manasikdra); see chapters 13 
and 15. 
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This man has never driven a car before, and begins his apprenticeship 
by undertaking this journey. He hopes that by the time he reaches his goal 
he will have become an expert driver. 


During the first leg of the journey the man must become skilled at 
using his hands and feet and become familiar with the mechanics and 
instruments of the car. Moreover, he must be careful to avoid parts of 
the road that are too soft or contain potholes. The main focus of his 
work is simply to apply a normal sense of caution, to ensure that the car 
makes progress. If the road is flat and he has become skilled at the basic 
mechanics of driving, the car should function with ease. 


During the second leg the man must use a lot of strength and caution, 
guiding the car around the sharp bends and along the steep ravines, 
slowing down or speeding up depending on whether he is driving up or 
down hills, and keeping the car steady. The main task at this stage is 
strength, control, constant vigilance and awareness, and concentration. 
{554} 


One may ask whether he no longer needs to pay attention to the car’s 
engine and equipment, or to avoid potholes and places where the road is 
soft. The answer is that he must still pay careful attention to these things; 
indeed, he must be even more careful than before. But at this stage it 
is not necessary to mention these things, because if he is not yet skilled 
in regard to the car’s mechanics or if the road is completely broken up 
and uneven, he will be out of control and may have to abandon the trip 
entirely. 


Those things he should now give special attention to are the road’s 
shoulders, lanes, curves, inclines and slopes. The success of this second 
stage of the journey may also depend on other factors. For example, when 
he reaches these mountains he may become fearful and fainthearted, and 
stop or turn around; he may venture forwards but drive off a cliff (sim- 
ilar to someone who goes insane while practising meditation or whose 
practice deviates from the true path); or he may become enchanted by 
the scenery and park his car (like someone who is captivated by the 
attainments of jhana). 
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In the third leg of the journey there is a dazzling number of streets, 
alleys, and crossroads, billboards, posters and road signs, traffic signals, 
buildings, vehicles and pedestrians. The driver must have a keen eye, 
understand the different signs and traffic signals, be able to read the 
information about different landmarks, know where to turn, and be able 
to make decisions quickly and accurately. The main task at this stage is to 
not get lost. 


The first stage in the open countryside, requiring caution in regard 
to ordinary forward movement, is similar to virtuous conduct (sila). The 
second stage in the mountains, emphasizing strength, control, awareness, 
and stability, is similar to concentration (samadhi). The third stage in the 
city, requiring quick wit and not getting lost, is similar to wisdom (pafifia). 


It is evident that, although each stage emphasizes different mental 
qualities, the road itself contains similar attributes throughout. 


This analogy provides a broad overview. In real-life practice these 
different factors are continually being developed, as subsidiary, repeating 
stages in a larger process. This is similar to a long motorway which 
contains a series of alternating flat, steep, and intricate sections. 


This is confirmation of the link between the threefold training, which 
emphasizes external practice, and the Eightfold Path, which highlights 
the function of internal spiritual factors. When one trains in moral 
conduct, the mind becomes concentrated; when the mind is concentrated 
one reflects with wisdom. Wisdom is equivalent to right view, the first 
factor of the Path. Right view results in right thought, which in turn 
leads to right speech, right action, and right livelihood, in accord with 
the interrelationship of the Path factors. Right view thus generates and 
fosters moral conduct, which then leads to the ensuing Path factors. 
Moreover, right view enhances the quality of spiritual training and both 
strengthens and refines all the other Path factors.?? 


From a preliminary perspective this cycle of the threefold training is 
similar to three distinct ways of practice functioning in parallel at all 
times. An example of this is a description in the Visuddhimagga of the 


*°See the section ‘Right View in the Context of Spiritual Study’ in chapter 16. 
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meditation on breathing (anapaánasati), which in a nutshell is as follows: 
to be vigilant and to check that one's behaviour is the most suitable 
and effective for this activity is the training in higher morality (adhisila- 
sikkha); to make the mind steadfast and stable (i.e. to remain with the 
activity or object of attention) is the training in higher concentration 
(adhicitta-sikkha); to apply wisdom or the knowledge arising during this 
activity is the training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha).?! {555} 


The threefold training is a teaching frequently presented by the 
Buddha (bahula-dhammikatha). The following passage describes the 
sequential nature of this training: 


This is morality, this is concentration, this is wisdom. Concentra- 
tion which has been ripened by morality brings great fruit and 
blessings. Wisdom which has been ripened by concentration brings 
great fruit and blessings. The mind which has been ripened by 
wisdom becomes completely free from the taints, that is, from the 
taint of sensuality, from the taint of becoming, and from the taint 
of ignorance. 


D. II. 123. 
The interrelationship between sila, samadhi and paññā is visible in 
everyday life. When one conducts oneself purely, is confident of one's 
moral purity, does not fear punishment or being harmed by one's 
adversaries, is not anxious about criticism or being ostracized, and is not 
agitated out of a sense of self-loathing over one's bad deeds, the mind is 
peaceful and one remains focused on one's thoughts, speech, and actions. 
The more peaceful and concentrated is one's mind, the clearer is one's 
thinking process and the quicker and more agile is one's understanding. 


This is similar to water which has not been stirred or shaken; the 
surface is calm, the sediment settles on the bottom, and the water is 
clear, enabling a person to see things clearly. At higher levels of Dhamma 
practice, which give rise to higher knowledge and eliminate mental defile- 
ment, it is even more important for the mind to be tranquil and clear and 
to possess one-pointed concentration, which is able to suspend cognition 


31See: Vism. 274. 
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by way of the sense doors and sustain attention solely at the chosen object 


of awareness, in order to completely eliminate mental ‘sediment’. 


The Buddha occasionally presented the threefold training as a simple 
format for spiritual practice, and these teachings are often referred to 
by later generations of Buddhists. For example, the threefold training 
is an important component of the key teaching known as the Ovada 
Patimokkha, of which one verse contains three clauses: 


1. Sabbapapassa akaranam: to refrain from all evil. 
2. Kusalassüpasampadà: to cultivate what is wholesome. 


3. Sacittapariyodapanam: to purify the mind. 


It is important to emphasize the importance of right view or of the 
wisdom factors: all Buddhist systems of practice, whether they corres- 
pond with the Eightfold Path or with the threefold training, begin and 
end with wisdom. (556] 


Although the threefold training begins with moral conduct, this con- 
duct relies as a starting capital on an understanding of those things which 
one is about to practise, that is, it relies on right view. But because this 
basic form of understanding involves simply knowing in which direction 
to proceed and where to begin, it is not included as a separate stage in the 
broad teaching of the threefold training. 


32D, II. 49-50; Dh. verses 183-5. For the classification of this teaching as matching the 
threefold training, see: DA. II. 479 and DhA. III. 237. The Dighanikaya Atthakatha 
states that the first clause refers to moral restraint (sila-sarhvara), the second 
clause to tranquillity (samatha) and insight (vipassana), i.e. to concentration 
and wisdom, and the third clause to the fruit of arahantship (arahatta-phala). 
The Dhammapada Atthakatha, however, interprets the third clause to mean that 
simply cleaning the mind by removing the five hindrances (nivarana) is equivalent 
to purifying one's mind. By referring to these two sources, one can define the 
first clause as sila (it is valid to expand this definition), the second clause as 
samadhi and paññā, and the third clause also as samadhi and pafifid (here, one 
may also include vimutti - liberation). In any case, the Visuddhimagga presents a 
simple classification, as clause 1 = sila, clause 2 = samadhi, and clause 3 = paññā, 
respectively; see: Vism. 4-5. 
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When a practitioner possesses a fundamental understanding or a cor- 
rect set of beliefs, he or she begins the training in moral conduct: in 
physical actions, speech, and livelihood. When upright moral conduct 
is accomplished, a person trains at more refined levels, by developing the 
mind (samadhi) and finally by developing wisdom to the point of liberation 


from ignorance. 


Wisdom is in fact cultivated continuously, throughout the process of 
spiritual training. At the beginning the understanding referred to as right 
view may simply be a belief in accord with reasoned analysis. In later 
stages of practice one’s original understanding or beliefs will gradually 
develop and become more clear by means of proper reflection, contempla- 
tion, and investigation, and by witnessing the fruits of one’s practice and 
the increased strength of the spiritual faculties, until wisdom reaches the 
stage of understanding all things according to the truth, of liberation, and 
of realizing Nibbana. Reasoned understanding or rational belief becomes 


a true and complete knowing inherent in the mind: 


This middle way of practice gives rise to understanding (fiana- 
karani), gives rise to vision (cakkhu-karani), and leads to peace, to 
awakening, to Nibbana. 


Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: Vin. I. 10; S. V. 421. 


The Path culminates in wisdom, which plays a key role in the realiz- 
ation of the goal. For this reason there are passages in the scriptures 
in which two more factors are added to the end of the Eightfold Path: 
right knowledge (samma-fiána; corresponding to fidna-karani and cakkhu- 
karani), and right liberation (sammd-vimutti; corresponding to ‘peace, 
awakening, Nibbana’).** 


The addition of these two factors to the Eightfold Path, thus comprising ten 
factors, is referred to as the ten forms of righteousness (sammatta) or the ten 
qualities of an adept (asekha-dhamma); see: D. III. 271, 292. The commentaries 
state that sammd-fidna is equivalent to knowledge of fruition (phala-fiana) and 
knowledge of reviewing (paccavekkhana-fidna); see: MA. I. 189; AA. II. 382. Samma- 
fidna is the final stage of right view (see: MA. IV. 135; AA. V. 70). 
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Right view is thus similar to a bridge, leading from ignorance (avijja) to 
true knowledge (vijja). When one possesses true knowledge (vijja), ‘right 
knowledge’ (samma-fiána) arises and one achieves right liberation. 


Note that the three factors of right view (samma-ditthi), right effort 
(sammà-vayama), and right mindfulness (samma-sati) play a special role 
because they are constantly present in combination with the other Path 
factors. 


Their important participatory role can be explained by using the ana- 
logy of making a journey. Right view is like a lamp or a compass, which 
allows one to see the path ahead and to be confident that one is travelling 
in the right direction leading to the goal. Right effort is like applying 
energy to advance, or to using strength to propel oneself forward. Right 
mindfulness is like an instrument which controls, guides and guards one's 
movements, so that one remains on the path, travels at the proper pace, 
and avoids danger. 


Alllevels of practice, whether it be of moral conduct, concentration, or 
wisdom, thus rely on these three Path factors.** {557} 


D. BEGINNING AND END OF THE PATH 


Sammoà-ditthi is translated as right view or correct view. On a mundane 
level this refers to seeing things in accord with the teachings on truth 
(Dhamma). On a transcendent level this refers to seeing things directly in 
accord with truth: according to reality or to the law of conditionality.” 
Seeing things, or even believing in things, in accord with Dhamma teach- 
ings, for example believing that by doing good one will receive good and 
by doing evil one will receive evil, is enough to begin Dhamma practice. 
By having such views and beliefs one is ready for practice and one begins 
the first stage of training, in virtuous conduct. 


A person who possesses only this level of right view, however, tends 
to give great emphasis to the practice of morality and often does not 


"For an description of how these three Path factors arise together with the other 
Path factors, see the Mahacattarisaka Sutta (M. III. 71-78). 


PFor a more detailed discussion on right view, see chapter 16. 
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advance to the stages of concentration and wisdom. In the scriptures 
mundane right view is often presented in the teachings on righteous 
conduct (dhamma-cariya) and the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala- 
kammapatha), which are ways of practising the Eightfold Path on an ordin- 
ary, everyday level. 


The teaching on the Four Noble Truths presents a somewhat broader 
definition of samma-ditthi. Although it does not refer specifically to right 
view, it corresponds with the practice of the Eightfold Path in its entirety. 
A basic understanding of the Four Noble Truths - of the nature of human 
problems, of the causes to these problems, of the goal, and of the way 
of practice - is a foundation for commencing Dhamma practice. This is 
similar to the knowledge mentioned earlier: to know where one is going, 
to know which path will lead one to this end, and to know where this path 
begins. 


The most comprehensive definition of right view is knowledge of the 
truth: to see things as they truly are and to see how things exist according 
to causes and conditions. This definition encompasses all the previous 
definitions, including to see the nature of human problems, to see the 
conditions giving rise to these problems, and to see the nature of the 
Path. This definition highlights the clear development of right view 
or understanding along the entire stretch of the Path. The more one 
practises the more one knows, until one completes the practice and knows 
all that is essential to know. 


Right view is thus the starting point or the leading factor for practice 
along the Middle Way; it is the principal Path factor, playing a role at all 
stages of spiritual practice. 


In the development of the Path, however, right view is not only a pre- 
requisite or support for other Path factors; right view itself is supported 
by the other factors. The further one progresses on the Path the more 
right view is nourished, strengthened, and purified. Finally, right view 
becomes the key agent leading to the goal of the Path, and thus it is 
possible to say that right view is both the beginning and the end of the 
Path. 
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The fact that right view gradually unfolds and deepens during the 
course of the Path reveals that the quality of right view varies during 
different stages of practice. The quality of right view at the start of the 
Path differs from that of right view at the culmination of the Path. {558} 


Right view at different stages of the Path may have specific attributes 
which are distinct from general definitions of right view. Right view at 
the beginning of the Path is incomplete and may not correspond to the 
full definition of samma-ditthi. Similarly, right view at the end of the Path 
has unique attributes so that it should be referred to by another word. In 
these circumstances it is useful to distinguish different Pali terms. 


Because right view is an aspect of wisdom, an appropriate general or 
collective term to be used here is paññā, which refers to wisdom that has 
been gradually cultivated by practising on the Path. At each important 
stage of practice this wisdom has unique attributes and is referred to by 


special terms, as will be discussed below. 


According to the Middle Way, it is possible to present an outline of 
wisdom development as follows: 


For the average person, whose learning depends on the advice and 
teachings of others, spiritual training will begin with some form of belief, 
which in Buddhism is referred to as 'faith' (saddha). 


This faith may be a belief in the the basic rationality of a particu- 
lar teaching, a general belief in logical analysis, or a confidence in the 
reasoned presentation by a teacher. From this point on students receive 
teachings, listen, study and train. This results in increased understanding 
and a reasoned discernment within the students themselves which is 
broadly referred to as samma-ditthi. 


When this understanding gradually grows and becomes more clear 
through engagement or through experience, so that it becomes a realiza- 
tion, wisdom has been developed to the stage of ‘right knowledge’ (samma- 
fidna). This stage transcends all forms of belief (saddha) and reasoned 
opinion (ditthi). This is the final stage, which reaches the goal - liberation 
- which is referred to as 'right deliverance' (samma-vimutti). 
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Wisdom development can be illustrated thus: 


Faith (saddha) ^ 

right view (samma-ditthi) — 

right knowledge (samma-fiána) > 
right deliverance (samma-vimutti). 


Following this process, at the beginning wisdom exists in a latent 
form or as an accessory to faith. Wisdom then gradually develops on 
its own until it becomes right knowledge, at which stage it is pure and 
outstanding. Here, faith no longer exists because it has been completely 
replaced by wisdom. Only at this stage is awakening or liberation possible. 
This process will be described in more detail in subsequent chapters. 


Note that the faith participating in this process is a faith conducive to 
wisdom or leading to wisdom. The faith or belief must be accompanied 
by wisdom or be based upon reasoned discernment (akaravati-saddhà or 
saddha-fiána-sampayutta). It does not refer to faith in which one blindly 
entrusts oneselfto something without needing to apply reasoned contem- 
plation (amülika-saddhà or saddha-fiana-vipayutta). 


In any case it is not adequate to view wisdom development or the 
development of right view as beginning solely by way of faith. 


Technically speaking, there are exceptional persons who are able to 
cultivate wisdom without relying on faith in others. They rely entirely on 
wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara) - the ability to see things as they truly 
are and according to causes and conditions - until they develop wisdom 
to the stage of penetrative insight into truth.?? {559} 


Likewise, the wisdom development of ordinary people, who begin 
with faith, relies on their ability to apply wise reflection. Transcendent 
wisdom in particular, which fathoms the truth and completely dispels 
mental impurity, is unable to arise without wise reflection?" Correct, 


The commentaries state that Buddhas and Silent Buddhas are awakened solely 
by wise reflection, which acts as the condition for right view - see: MA. II. 346. 


*’The commentaries at UdA. 107 state that learning from others (paratoghosa; i.e. 
the way of faith) is the condition for mundane right view, while wise reflection is 
the condition for transcendent right view. 
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desirable faith is linked to or activates wise reflection. Therefore, the 
complete process should be illustrated as shown on Figure 12.2. 


Figure 12.2: Wisdom Development 


Faith 


RS 


| 1 Right View —> Right Knowledge —> Right Liberation 


Wise Reflection 


In sum, there are two factors giving rise to right view. First is faith 
(saddha), which refers to trust in or a reliance on the wisdom of others. 
It arises as a response to the teachings of other people and it marks the 
beginning of spiritual practice by way of external conditions. Second is 
wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which refers to an ability to think for 
oneself or to think correctly. It marks the beginning of spiritual practice 
by way of internal conditions. 


The term saddha does not refer directly to the source of a person's 
understanding, but is rather an internal spiritual quality connecting a per- 
son to external factors. The real external source of understanding is other 
people, who influence one's beliefs, or the teachings of others, which in 
Buddhism is referred to as the 'instruction by others' (paratoghosa). 


Besides helping to generate faith and acting as an indirect method for 
establishing right view, the instruction by others can be a direct impetus 
for applying wise reflection. For this reason the scriptures present two 
sources or factors for right view: the external factor ofthe words of others 
(paratoghosa) and the internal factor of wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). 


Buddhism gives great emphasis to right view, because people, includ- 
ing Buddhists themselves, generally do not give this Path factor sufficient 
attention. Even when they do recognize its importance people often just 
give it lip service, without going any further. For this reason it is necessary 
to remind people to first acknowledge the importance of right view, and 
even more importantly, to find ways to generate it. 
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Therefore, before discussing the various Path factors in subsequent 
chapters, I wish to begin by describing at more length the conditions for 
right view. 


12.3 APPENDIX 1: 
TRADITIONAL DEFINITIONS OF THE THREEFOLD TRAINING 


A literal and orthodox translation of the threefold training is as follows: 


1. Adhisila-sikkha: training as higher virtue; forms of practice for 


training in supreme virtuous conduct. 


2. Adhicitta-sikkha: training as higher mind; forms of training the 


mind in order to generate supreme concentration. 


3. Adhiparifia-sikkha: training as higher wisdom; forms of training in 
wisdom in order to reach supreme levels of realization. 


In the Pali Canon definitions for the threefold training are presented 
solely in reference to the bhikkhus. Here, adhisila-sikkhd refers to restraint 
in accord with the monastic code of discipline (patimokkhasarhvara-sila), 
adhicitta-sikkha refers to the four jhanas, and adhipafifia-sikkha refers 
either to knowledge ofthe Four Noble Truths or to realization of liberation 


of mind (cetovimutti) and liberation by wisdom (pafifiavimutti)?? The 
Niddesa expands this definition slightly?? {562} 


The Patisambhidamagga broadens this definition, defining adhisila as 
restraint (samvara), adhicitta as non-distraction, and adhipafind as right 
view or right understanding.“ 


38A, I, 235-6. 
3Nd. I. 148; Nd. II. 9. 
Ps, I. 47-8. 
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The Samantapasadika claims that the threefold training does not 
simply refer to the five or ten precepts, the eight concentrative attain- 
ments, or an understanding conforming to the law of karma, of reap- 
ing what one sows, because these levels of morality, concentration and 
wisdom are taught irrespective of whether a Buddha comes into the 
world or not. Rather, the threefold training refers exclusively to the 
virtue, concentration and wisdom accompanying the appearance of a 
Buddha, i.e. adhisila equals restraint in accord with the monastic code of 
discipline, adhicitta equals the mind possessed of the eight concentrative 
attainments, which act as a basis for insight, and adhiparinia equals insight 
knowledge (vipassana-fiana) which is able to discern the three character- 


istics.^! 


In the highest sense, the commentaries say that the threefold training 
refers to transcendent virtue, concentration, and wisdom, but this defin- 
ition can only be applied in limited contexts. 


Occasionally they relax the definition, stating that adhisila refers to the 
moral conduct - either the five or ten precepts - undertaken by someone 
who aims for Nibbana, and adhicitta refers to the eight concentrative 
attainments." In regard to the passages in which the Buddha speaks 
about ‘higher virtue’ for laypeople,? the commentaries say that this 
refers to the five or ten precepts.^ 


Sometimes the prefix adhi- simply means ‘better’ or ‘higher’ when 
comparing two things, for example the ten precepts are adhisila in com- 
parison to the five precepts, and the fine-material mind (riipavacara-citta) 
is adhicitta in comparison to the sense-sphere mind (kamdvacara-citta).*° 


“vind. I. 244. 

“Eg: DA. III. 1002. 

AE g.: A. III. 263-4; A. IV. 25-6; spoken by another at A. I. 279. 
^ AA. II. 378; AA. III. 332; AA. IV. 24. 

“AA, II. 346. 
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In essence the threefold training refers to virtuous conduct, concentra- 
tion, and wisdom which are practised correctly according to the Buddhist 
teachings and are conducive to advancing in spiritual practice. 


The commentaries often describe the threefold training in the context 
of various stages of abandoning mental defilement: 


1. Sila is equivalent to vitikkama-pahana: moral conduct is a means of 
abandoning coarse defilements, which are the cause for transgres- 
sions by way of body and speech (vitikkama-kilesa). 


2. Samadhi is equivalent to pariyutthana-pahana: concentration is a 
means of abandoning intermediate defilements, which besiege 
the mind (pariyutthana-kilesa); some commentators state that this 
refers to the five hindrances. 


3. Pafifia is equivalent to anusaya-pahana: wisdom is a means of 
abandoning refined defilements, which lie hidden in one's innate 
character (santana), waiting to manifest when conditions activate 
them (anusaya-kilesa); this refers to the seven latent tendencies 
(anusaya). 


Further definitions for the threefold training include: sila - abandon- 
ment by substitution of opposites (tadariga-pahana), samadhi = abandon- 
ment by suppression (vikkhambhana-pahana), and paññā = abandonment 
by cutting off (samuccheda-pahana); and: sila is a way of abandoning 
immoral conduct, samadhi is a way of abandoning craving (tanha), and 
pafifia is a way of abandoning fixed views (ditthi)." 


The Path factors are arranged into the three trainings in a similar 
way that they are arranged into the three ‘bodies of doctrine’ (dhamma- 
khandha).*8 


"5For more information on this subject, see, e.g.: VinA. V. 993; UdA. 253; AA. II. 362; 


AA. III. 357. 

“See: VinA. I. 22 = DA. I. 19 = DhsA. 21; Vism. 5-6; VinT.: Pathamo 
Bhago, Pathamamahasangitikathavannana;  VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Nidanadikathavannana. 


^5VbhA, 122; PsA. I. 196. 
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12.4 APPENDIX 2: TWO EXTREMES 


A passage from the Anguttara Nikaya defines kama-sukhallikanuyoga as 
agalha-patipada (rough path; coarse path), referring to those people who 
believe that there is no harm in sensuality and who immerse themselves 
in sense pleasures. It defines atta-kilamathanuyoga as nijjhama-patipada 
(scorching path; parched path), referring to the practices of the naked 
ascetics (Acelakas; this should be considered merely as one example). 
It defines the Middle Way (majjhima-patipadàa) as any of the groups of 
spiritual qualities contained in the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment 
(bodhipakkhiya-dhamma: the four foundations of mindfulness; the four 
right efforts; the four roads to success; the five faculties; the five powers; 
the seven factors of enlightenment; and the Eightfold Path).” 


The Udana contains this passage: 


Those who set chief value to study, to moral conduct, to religious 
rituals, to earning a living, to keeping the holy life, and to pleasing 
(the devas) - this is one extreme. And those who hold the belief that 
there is no harm in sensuality - this is the other extreme. These two 
extremes increase ignorance and craving, which in turn increase 
fixed views. Those who do not understand these two extremes - 
one group gets bogged down, the other overreaches. Those who 
understand these two extremes do not get caught up in them, and 
they are not conceited due to this non-attachment. For these there 
is no round (of rebirth) to be declared. 


Ud. 71. 


(The commentaries define ‘earning a living’ as ‘living as an ascetic’, 
and they equate atta-kilamathdnuyoga with an adherence to precepts and 
religious practices (silabbata-paramasa).)^? 


2A, I. 295-6. 
°See: UdA. 351. 
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CHAPTER 13 
VIRTUOUS FRIENDSHIP 


Forerunners of the Middle Way 


Initial Stage of Practice 1: 
Skilful Words of Others and Virtuous Friendship 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, right view is a crucial component 
of the Path. It is the beginning point of practice and the first stage of 
Buddhist spiritual training. Right view needs to be gradually developed, 
purified, and freed from bias, until it is transformed into direct realization. 
The establishment of right view is thus of vital importance. 


In the Tipitaka the cultivation of right view is described as follows: 


Monks, there are two factors conducive to the arising of right view: 
the teachings of others (paratoghosa) and wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara).! 


A. I, 87. 


Two factors conducive to the arising of right view: 


‘See also: M. I. 294. Likewise, there are two opposite factors giving rise to wrong 
view (miccha-ditthi): (incorrect) teachings of others and a lack of wise reflection: 
A. V. 187-8. 
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1. Paratoghosa: the ‘proclamations’ of others; external influence or 


inducement, e.g.: other people’s teachings, advice, explanations, 
and transmissions; advertisements, information, news, written 
material, and schooling. Here, it refers specifically to wholesome 
teachings, in particular to the transmission of Dhamma teachings, 
and to the knowledge and counsel received from virtuous friends 
(kalyanamitta). This is an external, social factor. It can be described 
as the way of faith (saddha). 


. Yoniso-manasikara: wise reflection; analytical reflection; reasoned 


or systematic attention. To know how to reflect on things in an 
objective way, to apply reasoned thought, to inquire into the origin 
of things, to trace the entire trajectory of phenomena, and to 
analyze an object or problem in order to see it according to truth 
and according to its interrelated causes and conditions, without 
allowing personal craving or attachment to interfere. This is an 
internal, spiritual factor. It can be described as the way of wisdom 
(pafifia). {564} 


The following passage emphasizes the importance of these two factors 
in spiritual training: 


For a monk who is still in training ... I do not see any other external 
factor that is so helpful as good friendship. 


For a monk who is still in training ... I do not see any other internal 
factor that is so helpful as wise reflection.’ 


It. 9-10. 


These two factors are mutually supportive. Ordinary people, whose 
wisdom is not yet proficient, rely on the teachings and guidance of others, 
and if these teachings are presented skilfully they can often progress 
quickly. Nonetheless, they must also train in an ability to think correctly 
for themselves if they are to reach the final goal. 


?Cf.: S. V. 101-102. 
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Those people who are proficient in wisdom are able to use wise reflec- 
tion, but they may need to rely on the teachings of others for guidance 
at the beginning stages of practice and as a support to accelerate their 


spiritual training. 


The establishment of right view by way of the first factor (paratoghosa; 
the teachings of others) begins with and relies primarily on faith. When 
one applies this factor to a system of training one must determine how 
to best receive advice and encouragement, that is, one requires a teacher 
who has superior attributes and abilities, and who uses effective means of 
teaching. 


For this reason the definition of paratoghosa in training highlights the 
principle of virtuous friendship (kalyanamittata). 


The second factor - yoniso-manasikara - is a principle of wisdom, and 
so in training one needs to determine how best to support such wise 
reflection. 


When combining these two factors, virtuous friendship is considered 
an external factor and wise reflection an internal factor. 


Finally, if one associates with bad friends and thus receives false teach- 
ings, and one applies unwise, incorrect reflection (ayoniso-manasikara), 
the result is the opposite: one develops wrong view (miccha-ditthi). {565} 


13.2 WAY OF FAITH AND CONFIDENCE 


The proclamations of others (paratoghosa) giving rise to right view are 
those teachings which are virtuous and correct, reasonable and useful, 
and which explain the truth, especially those teachings stemming from a 
sense of love and well-wishing. 


Virtuous teachings spring from a virtuous source: from a good, virtu- 
ous, and wise person, who is referred to as a 'righteous man' (sappurisa) or 
a ‘learned person’ (pandita). (See Note 13.1) If such a righteous or learned 
person performs the duty of teachings others and engendering right view, 
he or she is referred to as a beautiful or virtuous friend (kalyanamitta). 
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NOTE 13.1: RIGHTEOUS AND LEARNED 


When the term sappurisa is paired with the term ariya, the commentators 
offer various definitions: ariya refers to the Buddha, while sappurisa 
refers to Silent Buddhas and disciples of the Tathagata, or to all disciples; 
alternatively, these two terms have the same meaning (e.g.: MA. I. 21, 24; 
SA. II. 252, 254; NdA. 76, 79; DhsA. 349, 353). 


When sappurisa occurs on its own, it refers to the Buddha and all the 
aforementioned individuals (e.g.: DA. III. 1020, 1058; AA. III. 63). 


The term pandita can be used in reference to the Buddha and all the 
aforementioned individuals (e.g.: KhA. 128; SnA. I. 300). 


Generally speaking, the terms ariya, sappurisa, and pandita have overlap- 
ping meanings and are occasionally used interchangeably. But if one 
is to speak strictly according to the Buddha's words, the term pandita 
refers to someone who has reached the two ‘benefits’ (attha) described 
in earlier chapters (there are also some additional technical definitions 
for pandita), and the term sappurisa refers to a person with the specific 
attributes described below. 


If one is in search of right view one does not need to wait until a 
righteous or virtuous person seeks one out. On the contrary, one should 
strive to find such a person - to consult with, listen to, request teachings 
from, associate with, and study with the wise. This is called association 
with the righteous or virtuous.’ 


Regardless of who initiates the contact, once there is mutual influence 
and acknowledgement the person is said to have a virtuous friend and to 
participate in a virtuous friendship (kalyanamittata). 


The definition of a virtuous friend is not restricted to the common 
meaning of a good friend, but it refers to a person who is well-equipped 
to teach, advise, explain, encourage, and guide, and to act as a role 
model in the correct path of spiritual training. The Visuddhimagga offers 
examples, including the Buddha, the arahant disciples, teachers, mentors, 


>There are many Pali words for such association: sappurisa-sariseva, sappurisüpas- 
amseva, sappurisüpassaya, sappurisüpanissaya, sappurisa-sevand, or pandita-sevana. 
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and wise, learned individuals, who are capable of teaching and providing 
consultation, even those people who are younger than oneself.* 


In the formal development of wisdom, the presence of a virtuous 
friend is classified as part of the stage of faith (saddha). In the wider 
system of spiritual training, good companionship encompasses a whole 
range of factors, including: the presence of teachers, mentors, and par- 
ents; the attributes and skills of one’s teachers; the principles, methods, 
techniques, and means of teaching; books and other forms of media; 
role models, for example a ‘great being’ (mahapurisa) or someone who is 
accomplished in the Dhamma; and those wholesome and beneficial social 
and environmental factors conducive to wisdom development. {566} 


13.3 IMPORTANCE OF GOOD COMPANIONSHIP 


Monks, just as the dawn’s light is the precursor to the rising of 
the sun, so too, for a monk good friendship is the forerunner and 
precursor for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Path. When a monk 
has a good friend, it is to be expected that he will develop and 
cultivate this Noble Eightfold Path. 


S. V. 29-30. 


This is the entire holy life, Ananda, that is, good friendship, good 
companionship ... for when a monk has a good friend ... it is to 
be expected that he will develop and cultivate the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 


By relying on me as a good friend, beings subject to birth are freed 
from birth; beings subject to aging are freed from aging; beings 
subject to death are freed from death; beings subject to sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair are freed from sorrow, lam- 
entation, pain, grief, and despair. 


S. V. 2-4. 


“See: Vism. 97-101; this text provides examples in the context of training in 
meditation. 
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Monks, just as the dawn’s silver and golden light is the precursor 
to the rising of the sun, so too, for a monk good friendship is 
the forerunner and precursor for the arising of the seven factors 
of enlightenment. When a monk has a good friend, it is to be 
expected that he will develop and cultivate the seven factors of 
enlightenment. 


S. V. 78. 
No other thing do I see, O monks, which is so responsible for causing 
unarisen wholesome states to arise and arisen unwholesome states 
to wane as good companionship. In one who has good friends, 


wholesome states not yet arisen will arise and unwholesome states 
that have arisen will wane. 


A. I. 14. 
No other thing do I see, O monks, which is so conducive to great 
blessings... 

A. I. 16. 
which is so conducive to the stability, the non-decline, the non- 
disappearance of the true Dhamma as good companionship. 

A. I. 18. 
As to external factors, I do not see any other factor that is so 
conducive to great blessings as good companionship. 

A. L 17; cf: S. V. 102. 
For a monk who is in training, who has not yet reached the fruit of 
arahantship and who aspires toward the unsurpassed security from 
bondage, I do not see any other external factor that is so beneficial 


as good companionship. When a monk has a good friend, he will 
eliminate the unwholesome and cultivate the wholesome. 


It. 10. 


When a monk has a good friend ... it can be expected that: 
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1. He will be virtuous, restrained and careful in respect to the 
Patimokkha, perfect in conduct and resort... 


2. He will [have the opportunity to listen and to engage in talk] 
according to his wishes on various subjects that refine his 
character and purify the mind, that is to say, talk on fewness 
of wishes ... on the application of energy, on virtue, concen- 
tration, wisdom, liberation, and on the knowledge and vision 
of liberation. {567} 


3. He will be persistent and energetic in abandoning the 
unwholesome and in perfecting the wholesome. He will be 
diligent, steadfast and strong, not neglecting the duty in 
regard to wholesome qualities. 


4. He will be equipped with wisdom, possessed of noble wisdom, 
which discerns the rise and fall of phenomena, gains penetrat- 
ive insight into defilements, and leads to the complete end of 
suffering. 


A. IV. 352-3, 357-8; Ud. 36-7. 


These teachings cited above emphasize the importance of good com- 
panionship for monks, because it was given by the Buddha to bhikkhus 
as the audience. There are, however, many general teachings and say- 
ings by the Buddha, especially those given to householders, highlighting 
the importance of association with virtuous people, for example: good 
companionship is one factor conducive to realizing immediate, everyday 
benefits (ditthadhammikattha)? associating with evil people is a path to 
ruin (apaya-mukha);° contact with and proper conduct towards friends is 
one aspect of the teaching on the six directions; the criteria for choosing 
friends according to the attributes of true and false friends;? association 


5A. IV. 281. 
$D. III. 184; A. IV. 283-4. 
7D. III. 190-91. 


5D. III. 185-6. This is a significant and comprehensive teaching. 
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with honest people is one of the four vehicles (cakka) leading to prosper- 
ity, one of the four virtues conducive to growth (vuddhi-dhamma),"° 
and one of the four factors of stream-entry (sotapattiyarga); and good 
friendship is one of the ten virtues making for self-reliance (nathakarana- 
dhamma).? The Jataka tales, which apply to people of all walks of life, 
especially to laypeople, contain numerous stories and sayings pertaining 
to association and fellowship with others.” 


Furthermore, there are teachings on this subject scattered throughout 
the Suttanta Pitaka, for example: {568} 


Not to associate with fools, 

But to associate with the wise 

And to honour those who are worthy of honour: 
This is the supreme blessing. 


Kh. 3; Sn. 46-7. 


The sort of person you seek out - 
that is the sort of person you yourself become. 


It. 67-9; J. IV. 435; J. VI. 235. 


?virtues leading one to prosperity are like wheels which lead a vehicle to its 
destination; these four qualities are also referred to as ‘virtues of great assistance’ 
(bahukara-dhamma): D. III. 276; A. II. 32. 


Factors for wisdom development; principles for developing wisdom; A. II. 245-6. 
These virtues are greatly beneficial for all people: A. II. 246. 


"Factors leading to stream-entry: S. V. 347. 
"This teaching was given to bhikkhus, e.g.: D. III. 266-7, 290; A. V. 23-4. 


The most prominent of these include: the two red-breasted parakeets who are 
siblings (Sattigumba Jataka: J. IV. 432; JA. IV. 430); the exceptionally flavoured 
mangos (Dadhivahana Jataka: J. II. 106; JA. II. 101); the horse and its trainer 
(Giridatta Jataka [also called the Somadatta Jataka]: J. II. 98; JA. II. 164); an elephant 
transforms its disposition (Mahilamukha Jataka: J. I. 188; JA. I. 185); the pigeon 
and the crow (Kapota Jataka: J. I. 244; JA. I. 241; J. III. 225; JA. III. 224; Lola Jataka: 
J. Il. 363; JA. II. 361); the jackal and the lion cub (Manoja Jataka: J. III. 323; JA. III. 
321); the chicken and the hawk (Kukkuta Jataka: J. IV. 56; JA. IV. 55). See also: 
Mittàmitta Jataka (J. II. 131; JA. II. 130; J. IV. 197; JA. IV. 196); Vyaggha Jataka (J. II. 
357; JA. II. 355); Kuntini Jataka (J. III. 135; JA. III. 134); Mahasuvaraja Jataka (J. III. 
491; JA. III. 490); Kusanali Jataka (J. I. 443; JA. I. 440); Kurungamiga Jataka (J. II. 
153; JA. II. 152); Maha-ukkusa Jataka (J. IV. 291; JA. IV. 288). There are also many 
sayings in reference to association with people inserted in Jataka stories which 
are not directly related to this subject. 
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Even if you do no evil but associate with one who does, 
You are suspected of evil and your bad reputation grows. 


It. 67-9. 


One who associates with bad companions is soon corrupted. 


A. I, 125-6. 


When one wraps rotting fish in kusa grass, 
The grass takes on a foul odour: 
So it is when one associates with fools. 


When one wraps agarwood incense in the leaf of a tree, 
The leaf becomes fragrant: 
So it is when one associates with the wise. 


It. 67-9; J. IV. 436; J. VI. 236. 


The wise teach those things which should be promoted; 
They do not encourage stupidity. 


J. IV. 241. 


One should view a wise person, 

Who points out faults 

And speaks reprovingly, 

Like one who reveals a treasure; 

Let one associate with such a wise person; 
By doing so one will improve, not decline. 


Let him advise, instruct, 

And dissuade one from evil; 

Truly cherished is such a person by the good, 
While dismissed is he by the bad. 


Dh. verses 76-7. 
The wise live together happily, 
Like a group of family members. 


Dh. verse 207. 
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Walking together seven steps, 

One is considered a friend; 

Walking together twelves steps 

One is considered a comrade; 

Living together for a month or fortnight, 

One is considered a relative; 

Longer than that it is as if the person is oneself. 


J. 1. 365. 
It is fortunate to have many relatives and companions, 
Like a large grove of trees in the middle of the forest; 
A tree growing in isolation, no matter how large it grows, 
Can be felled by the wind. 
J. 1.32. 


If you find a companion who is governed by wisdom, 
You should travel with him contented and mindful.... 


If you do not find a companion governed by wisdom, 
You should travel alone ... and refrain from evil. 


Dh. verses 328-30. 


Let one associate with a friend who is learned, 
Great in goodness, intelligent and discerning, 
And a champion of the Dhamma. 

When one has recognized the aspired-to goal 
And has eliminated doubt, 

Travel alone like a rhinoceros's horn. 


Sn. 9-10. 


Timely listening to the Dhamma... timely discussion of Dhamma: 
This is the supreme blessing. {569} 


Kh. 3; Sn. 47. 
Just as one who has mounted a flimsy raft 


Would sink upon the mighty ocean, 
So too a virtuous person sinks 
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By consorting with a lazy person. 

Thus one should avoid such a person - 

One remiss, devoid of energy. 

Keep company with the wise, 

Those who are calm, noble, resolute, and attentive, 
Their energy constantly roused. 


S. II. 158-9; It. 70. 


From these quotes one is able to see that the teachings on associ- 
ation with others given by the Buddha to monks aim primarily at the 
highest goal or ultimate reality (paramattha), and clearly focus on estab- 
lishing transcendent right view. The teachings given to general people 
or to laypeople, on the other hand, emphasize basic, everyday benefits 
(ditthadhammikattha) combined with profound, spiritual benefits (sam- 
parayikattha). These latter teachings focus on mutual help and assistance, 
and on generating mundane right view, that is, a belief in the law of 
kamma - to recognize one's responsibility in regard to good and bad 
actions. For the most part, they do not emphasize transcendent right 
view, of seeing phenomena as they truly exist. These higher, transcend- 
ent principles are implicit in the mundane teachings, however, and the 
Buddha would introduce them as befitting the circumstances. People are 
at different levels of spiritual maturity; the Buddha would prepare people 
by gradually laying a foundation for them." 


“Examples of such teachings for the general public include: having people come 
to terms with death by contemplating the truth of impermanence and instability, 
and discouraging people from indulging in material gain, prestige, pleasure, and 
praise. 
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13.4 ATTRIBUTES OF A VIRTUOUS FRIEND 


The specific attributes of a virtuous friend, distinguishing sucha personas 
a ‘righteous person’ (sappurisa) or a ‘wise person’ (pandita), are as follows: 


There are seven distinguishing qualities (sappurisa-dhamma) of a virtu- 
ous person:? 


1. Dhammafifiuta: one knows essential principles and causes; 


one knows the laws of nature; one knows essential teachings, 
guidelines, and responsibilities, which are the cause for successful 
and effective action in accord with one’s goals, for example: a 
monk is familiar with those teachings that he must study and 
practise, and a ruler knows the righteous principles of leadership 


and governance. 


2. Atthafifiuta: one knows objectives and effects; one knows the mean- 


ing and purpose of specific teachings, codes of practice, and duties; 
one knows the desired fruit of specific actions, for example: a 
monk knows the meaning and purpose of those things he studies 
and practises, and he recognizes the good which is the goal and 
essential meaning of life. 


. Attafifiuta: one knows oneself; one knows one’s own attributes, dis- 


position, station, strength, knowledge, skills, abilities, and virtues 
as they really are; this knowledge is conducive to appropriate and 
effective behaviour. For example, a monk knows his own level of 
faith, moral conduct, learning, generosity, wisdom, and insight. 


. Mattafifiutà: one knows moderation; one knows what is adequate 


and sufficient, for example: one knows moderation in regard to 


13D, III. 252, 283; A. IV. 113-14; another group of qualities for a righteous person 


containing eight factors occurs at: M. III. 23. ‘Righteous conduct’ (dhamma- 
cariya) or the ten wholesome ways of conduct (kusala-kammapatha) are sometimes 
referred to as sappurisa-dhamma (A. V. 279); occasionally the ten qualities of 
an adept (asekha-dhamma), or the ten right states (sammatta), are referred to 
as sappurisa-dhamma (A. V. 245); sometimes a sappurisa is defined as a person 
endowed with the Eightfold Path (S. V. 19-20). The Buddhist teachings on a 
righteous person and an unrighteous person (asappurisa) are numerous; here 
only a selection have been presented to illustrate the essence of these teachings. 
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eating and to spending one’s wealth; a monk knows moderation in 
regard to receiving the four requisites. {570} 


5. Kalafiftuta: one knows time; one knows which times are suitable to 
perform specific activities; for instance, one knows when to study, 
when to work, and when to rest. 


6. Parisaññutā: one knows society; one knows the locality, the meeting 
places, the community; one knows the manners, moral codes, cus- 
toms, and other suitable practices in regard to specific communit- 


ies. 


7. Puggalafifiuta: one knows persons; one knows the differences 
between people in regard to their dispositions, abilities, and vir- 
tues; this knowledge helps determine how one relates appropri- 
ately to each individual. For example, one knows whether one 
should associate with someone or not; one knows how to deal with, 
employ, praise, criticize, and teach others in an effective way. 


A pandita is a wise person, someone who conducts his or her life with 
wisdom. There are many ways in which the Buddha described such a 
person's attributes, for example: 


Monks, by his deeds a fool is marked, by his deeds a wise man is 
marked. Both are revealed clearly by way of their actions. By 
three things the fool can be known: by bad conduct of body, speech 
and mind. By three things the wise person can be known: by good 
conduct of body, speech and mind. 


A. I. 102. 
Monks, there are these three characteristics of a fool, signs of a fool, 


ways of behaving of a fool. What three? Here a fool is one who 
thinks bad thoughts, speaks bad words, and does bad deeds. 


A. I. 102-103; M. III. 163. 


'6 Abadàne sobhati paññā; I have translated this phrase according to AA. II. 169. 
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Monks, by three things a wise person can be known: he poses an 
issue with due consideration, he solves an issue with due consid- 
eration, and whenever another person solves an issue with due 
consideration, with gentle and well-spoken words, reasonable and 
to the point, he expresses delight. 


A. I, 103-104. 


Monks, there are two kinds of fools: he who shoulders a burden that 
does not befall him, and he who shirks a burden that befalls him. 


Monks, there are two kinds of wise persons: he who shoulders a 
burden that befalls him, and he who takes not up one that does not 
befall him. 


A. I, 84. 


A foolish monk desires undue praise, distinction from other monks, 
authority in the monasteries, and honour among families. 


‘Let both laymen and monks think that only by myself was this deed 
accomplished; in every work, great or small, let them be subject 
to me.’ Such is the ambition of the fool; his envy and pride only 
accumulate. 


Dh. verses 73 and 74. 
The good are unattached to all conditions; the righteous do not 


speak with a desire for sense pleasures; whether affected by pleas- 
ure or pain, the wise show neither elation nor dejection. {571} 


Neither for the sake of himself nor for the sake of another does a 
sage do any wrong; he desires not son, wealth, kingdom, or personal 
success by unjust means; he is virtuous, wise, and upright." 


Dh. verses 83 and 84. 


“The commentaries interpret the phrase ‘unattached to all conditions’ as ‘abandon- 


ing delight and attachment (chanda-raga) in all things’ (DhA. II. 156). 
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Whether he is shown honour or not, his concentration is unshake- 
able; he abides vigilant and alert. Such a person meditates consist- 
ently and makes constant effort; he possesses insight with subtle 
understanding, delighting in the destruction of clinging. They call 


him a superior man."*® 
S. II. 232. 
Irrigators channel water, fletchers straighten arrows, woodworkers 
craft wood, the wise train themselves. 
Dh. verse 80. 


Swans, cranes, and peacocks, elephants and spotted deer, all are 
frightened of the lion, regardless of their own bodies' size. 


In the same way among human beings, a young person endowed 
with wisdom is considered great, not the fool with a well-built body. 


S. II. 279-80; J. II. 144. 


A man of little learning grows old like an ox; his muscles develop, 
but his wisdom does not. 


Dh. verse 152. 


One is not named an elder merely because one's hair is grey; ripe is 
he in age, yet old-in-vain is he called. 


One possessed of truth, rectitude, harmlessness, self-mastery, and 
restraint is indeed a sage; purged of impurities, he is indeed called 
an elder. 


Dh. verses 260 and 261. 
Small streams flow noisily; great waters flow silently. The hollow 


resounds while the full is still. A fool is like a half-filled pot; the 
wise person is like a lake full of water. 


Sn. 138-9. 


'8In the Thai Pali edition the phrase ‘abides vigilant and alert’ is replaced by ‘dwells 
with measureless concentration’. 
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The fool who knows he is a fool is at least a little wise; the fool who 
thinks that he is wise is called a fool indeed. 


Dh. verse 63. 


Whichever meeting is void of good people is not called a council; 
whoever does not speak truth is not among the righteous. But 
having abandoned lust, hate and delusion, and speaking the truth, 
one is indeed a superior person. 


S. I. 184. 


A person who is wise and grateful, faithful and reliable, who asso- 
ciates with virtuous friends and is dedicated to helping those in 
difficulty - such a one is called a superior person. (572) 


J. V. 146. 


Monks, there are these four occasions. What four? 


1. The occasion when an action is both unpleasant and after it is 
accomplished it is unprofitable. 


2. The occasion when an action is unpleasant but after it is 
accomplished it is beneficial. 


3. The occasion when an action is pleasant but after it is accom- 
plished it is unprofitable. 


4. The occasion when an action is both pleasant and after it is 
accomplished it is beneficial. 


Of these occasions, in a case when an action is both unpleasant and 
unprofitable, one deems action inadvisable for two reasons, for it is 
both unpleasant and unprofitable. 


Inacase whenan action is unpleasant but beneficial, one may know 
who is a fool and who is wise in the matter of personal strength, 
effort and perseverance. For the fool has no such consideration 
as this: "Though this is an occasion when action is unpleasant, yet 
when it is accomplished it is beneficial. Accordingly he does not 
act, and his inaction brings him loss. But the wise man considers: 
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‘Though this is an occasion when action is unpleasant, yet when it 
is accomplished it is beneficial.’ Accordingly he acts and the result 
is to his profit. 


In a case when an action is pleasant but unprofitable, one may 
know who is a fool and who is wise in the matter of personal 
strength, effort and perseverance. For the fool does not consider 
thus: ‘Though this act is pleasant, yet it brings loss.’ Accordingly he 
acts and the result is loss. Whereas the wise man reflects: ‘Though 
this act is pleasant, yet its results bring loss.’ He therefore acts not 
and the result is to his profit. 


In a case when an action is both pleasant and beneficial, one deems 
action advisable for two reasons, for it is both pleasant and benefi- 
cial. 


A. II. 118-19. 

The steadfast one, by attaining the desired good, is called a person 
of wisdom.” 

S. 1.87, 90; A. II. 46; A. III. 48-9; It. 16-17. 

Whoever grows in faith, virtuous conduct, learning, generosity, 


and wisdom: such a person is righteous, possesses discriminative 
knowledge, and obtains the true benefits of this world for himself. 


A. III. 80. 
Monks, by relying on an honest person four blessings are to be 
expected. What four? One grows in noble virtue, one grows in noble 


concentration, one grows in noble wisdom, and one grows in noble 
liberation. (573] 


A. II. 239. 


The desired good is twofold: good visible in this very life and the good of the 
future life. 
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Here, bhikkhu, he in this world who is wise, of great wisdom, thinks 
not to harm himself, thinks not to harm others, thinks not to harm 
both alike. Rather, he thinks of those things beneficial to himself, 
thinks of those things beneficial to others, thinks of those things 
beneficial to both alike; indeed, he thinks of those things beneficial 
to the whole world. In this manner is one called a wise person, of 
great wisdom. 


A. II. 179. 


When, O monks, a superior man is born into a family he exists for 
the good, welfare and happiness of many people. It is for the good, 
welfare and happiness of his parents, of his wife and children, of his 
dependants, workers and servants, of his friends and colleagues, of 
his ancestors, of the king, of the devas, of ascetics and brahmins. 
This is similar to how a great rain cloud brings all the crops to 
growth and exists for the good, welfare and happiness of many 
people.”° 


A. IV. 244-5. 


In the case that someone associates with such a wise or virtuous person, 
or else this person initiates the sharing of knowledge and goodness with 
others, he or she is referred to as a 'virtuous friend' (kalyanamitta). A 
virtuous friend engenders right understanding and wholesome faith in 
others, by teaching, advising, and imparting knowledge. He or she acts 
with kindness and compassion, helping to cultivate right view and correct 
practice in others. 


Besides the distinctive attributes of a wise person outlined in the quo- 
tations above, it is possible to describe a virtuous friend - someone who 
should be sought out and associated with - by considering the qualities 
mentioned in the definition of virtuous friendship (kalyanamittata). 


Virtuous friendship is defined as 'consorting, associating, and affili- 
ating with, and a devotion and dedication to, someone who has faith 


?'^ similar passage exists at A. III. 46-7. 
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(saddha), morality (sila), (great) learning (suta), generosity (cága), and 
921 


wisdom (pafifia). 

In some passages only four of these qualities are mentioned, excluding 
learning, which is considered to be less important than the other four 
factors. Other passages suggest that when one lives in a specific locality 
one should associate closely, converse, and consult with those people who 
are endowed with faith, virtue, generosity, and wisdom; one should take 
these people as role models and emulate their spiritual qualities.” 


A virtuous friend should also possess the seven basic virtues referred 
to as the ‘qualities of a virtuous friend’ (kalyanamitta-dhamma):? 


1. Piyo: ‘endearing’; the ability to ‘access another’s heart’, create a 
sense of intimacy and confidentiality, and make it easy for students 
to ask questions. 


2. Garu: ‘venerable’; acting appropriately in regard to one’s status as 
a teacher; creating a feeling of ease, reliability, and safety. {574} 


3. Bhavaniyo: ‘inspiring’; being highly intelligent, having true know- 
ledge, and constantly training and improving oneself; praise- 
worthy and exemplary; being spoken about and thought of by one’s 
disciples with inspiration, confidence, and delight. 


4, Vatta: ‘effective at speaking’; being a skilful speaker and good 
counsellor, able to explain things so that others understand, and 
aware of what and how to speak in specific circumstances; giving 
skilful advice and admonishment. 


5. Vacanakkhamo: ‘a patient listener’; ready to listen to the questions 
and suggestions of others, even those that are trifling; able to 
endure insults and criticisms, without getting fed up or losing one’s 
temper. (See Note 13.2) 


See: Dhs. 228. 
See, e.g.: A. IV. 281-2. 


2 4. IV. 32. The commentaries describe an additional eight ‘attributes of a virtuous 
friend' (kalyanamitta-lakkhana), namely: faith, morality, learning, generosity, 
effort, mindfulness, concentration, and wisdom (UdA. 221; ItA. I. 65). 
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NOTE 13.2: ENDURING CRITICISM 


In the Pali Canon this term vacanakkhamo refers to someone who can 
endure the blame and criticism of others and is prepared to modify and 
improve himself. 


Ven. Sariputta is praised as the paragon of those people endowed with 
this virtue (e.g.: S. I. 64). 


The commentaries explain how some people are able to admonish others, 
but as soon as they themselves receive admonishment they become 
angry; Sariputta, however, was able to both admonish others and to 
humbly receive admonishment. 


There is a story of a seven-year old novice pointing out to Sariputta that 
the border of his inner robe was hanging low; Sariputta listened politely 
and went to set his robe in order (SA. I. 123). 


. Gambhirafica katham katta: ‘able to expound on profound subjects’; 
able to teach and explain complex and profound matters so that 


others understand. 


. No catthane niyojaye: ‘not spurring on to a useless end’; not encour- 


aging one to follow harmful or inappropriate ways. 


Although the following passages by the Buddha do not explicitly claim 


be considered as companion qualities of a virtuous friend: 


Monks, a monk endowed with six qualities is capable of acting for 
the benefit and welfare of himself and others. What six? Here, a 


monk: 


1. Is quick to comprehend all wholesome states. 


2. Recollects the Dhamma teachings that he has heard. 


3. Contemplates the essential meaning of those recollected 


teachings. 


4. By clearly understanding the meaning (attha) and funda- 


mental principles (dhamma), he practises correctly.”* 
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5. Has pleasing and lovely speech, consisting of sophisticated, 
articulate, and lucid language, and enabling the listener to 
clearly understand the gist of the subject. 


6. Is able to instruct, rouse, encourage, and gladden his compan- 
ions in the holy life. 


A. IV. 296, 328. 


There are, O monks, three types of persons found in the world. 
What three? There is one who should not be associated with, 
consorted with, or approached; one who should be associated with, 
consorted with, and approached; one who should be honoured and 
revered, associated with, consorted with, and approached. 


Of what nature is the person who should not be associated with, 
consorted with, or approached? In this case a certain person 
is inferior in the way of morality, concentration and wisdom. 
Such a person should not be associated with, consorted with, or 
approached, except out of consideration and compassion. {575} 


Of what nature is the person who should be associated with, con- 
sorted with, and approached? In this case a certain person is like 
oneself in respect to morality, concentration and wisdom. Such a 
person should be associated with, consorted with, and approached. 
Why is that? With this idea: 'As we are equal in morality, concentra- 
tion and wisdom, our discussions will be on morality, concentration 
and wisdom; our discussions will proceed in unison and will lead to 
our happiness.' For this reason one should associate with, consort 
with, and approach such a person. 


Of what nature is the person who should be honoured and revered, 
associated with, consorted with, and approached? In this case a 
certain person is superior in the way of morality, concentration and 
wisdom. Such a person should be honoured and revered, associated 


? Dhammanudhamma-patipanno: he practises secondary principles of Dhamma in 
accord with primary principles, that is, he practises aspects of Dhamma correctly 
according to their formal principles as well as their true objective. 
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with, consorted with, and approached. Why is that? With this idea: 
‘In this way I shall complete the body of virtuous conduct ... the body 
of concentration ... the body of wisdom that is as yet incomplete, or 
by way of wisdom in this respect I shall sustain the body of virtuous 
conduct ... the body of concentration ... the body of wisdom that is 
complete.’ For this reason one should honour and revere, associate 
with, consort with, and approach such a person. 


A. I, 124-5. 


Although the Buddha repeatedly warned against associating with bad, 
immoral people, note that in the passage above he presents an exception, 
when one associates with such a person out of kindness and compassion 
and with a desire to help. In any case, those who wish to help such a 
person should first consider their own readiness beforehand. 


Some of the teachings on the attributes of a virtuous friend emphasize 
everyday, immediate benefits (sometimes also connected to higher, spir- 
itual benefits), for example the teaching on true and false friends in the 
Singalaka Sutta: 


See here, householder's son, there are these four types who can be 
seen as foes, as false friends: the swindler is one, the great talker is 
one, the flatterer is one, and the troublemaker is one. 


1. The man who is a swindler can be seen to be a false friend for 
four reasons: he takes everything for himself, he wants a lot 
for very little, he helps his friends only when he is in danger, 
and he seeks his own ends. 


2. The great talker can be seen to be a false friend for four 
reasons: he talks of things that have passed away, he talks of 
things that have not yet come to be, he offers assistance with 
useless things, and when his friends are in need he makes up 
excuses owing to some obstacle. 


3. The flatterer can be seen to be a false friend for four reasons: 
he assents to bad actions, he [equally] assents to good actions, 
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he praises you to your face, and he disparages you behind your 
back. 


4. The troublemaker can be seen to be a false friend for four 
reasons: heisacompanion when you indulge in alcohol, when 
you roam the streets at unfitting times, when you frequent 
places of revelry and entertainment, and when you indulge 
in gambling. 


See here, householder's son, there are these four types who can be 
seen to be true friends, good-hearted friends: a supportive friend is 
one, the friend in happy and unhappy times is one, the friend who 
points out what is good is one, and the friend who is considerate is 
one. {576} 


1. The supportive friend can be seen to be a true friend in four 
ways: he looks after you when you are heedless, he looks after 
your possessions when you are heedless, he is a refuge when 
you are in danger, and when some business is to be done he 
lets you have more than you ask for. 


2. The friend in happy and unhappy times can be seen to be a 
true friend in four ways: he tells you his secrets, he guards 
your secrets, he does not let you down in times of misfortune, 
he would even sacrifice his life for you. 


3. The friend who points out what is good can be seen to be a 
true friend in four ways: he keeps you from wrongdoing, he 
supports you in doing good, he informs you of things you did 
not previously know, and he points out the path to heaven. 


4. The considerate friend can be seen to be a true friend in four 
ways: he does not rejoice at your misfortune, he rejoices at 
your good fortune, he stops others who speak against you, and 
he commends others who speak in praise of you. 


D. III. 185-8 (excerpt) 
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A similar passage is found in the Anguttara Nikaya: 


Monks, a friend who possesses seven factors should be followed. 
What seven? He gives what is difficult to give; he does what is 
difficult to do; he patiently endures what is difficult to endure; he 
reveals his own secrets; he keeps his friends’ secrets; he does not 
abandon one in misfortune; he does not despise his friends when 
they are destitute. 


A. IV. 31. 


The general principles of friendship are outlined in the teaching on the 


six directions:;? 


See here, householder's son, there are five ways in which a man 
should minister to his friends and companions as the northern 
[lefthand] direction: 


1. By gifts and generosity (dana). 
2. By kindly, loving words (piyavaca). 
3. By assistance and support (atthacariya). 


4. By offering constant friendship; by being a friend in good 
times and bad (samanattata). 


5. By speaking honestly and sincerely (avisarwvadanata). 


Note that the first four of these factors comprise the teaching referred 
to as the four ‘bases of social solidarity’ (sarigaha-vatthu). This teaching 
presents a principle of mutual assistance and of uniting people in har- 
mony. These factors are a way of expressing goodwill between people. 
These two teachings, on the six directions and on the bases of solidarity, 
are virtually identical and they show how Buddhism encourages people 
to befriend one another or to respond to others as friends. 


Of these four factors, the offering of constant friendship - the ability 
to adapt to others, to not be conceited, and to be a friend in good times 


3D, TIT. 190. (Specific to this passage, the term piya-vaca is sometimes written as 
piya-vajja or peyya-vajja; the meaning is the same.) 
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and bad - is essential and goes to the heart of friendship. As described 
earlier, the Buddha distinguishes the friend in happy and unhappy times 
as one of the four ‘true’ friends.”° {577} 


The bhikkhus, or renunciants in general? should act as virtuous 
friends for the laypeople. The responsibilities for a bhikkhu in relation to 
a householder, according to honouring the zenith in the teaching on the 
six directions, are identicalto the attributes ofa true friend. The attribute 
of a true friend: ‘one who points out what is good’ can be rephrased in 
this context as 'bhikkhus are true friends as they point out what is good.’ 
The duties of the monastic sangha towards the laity, however, contain an 
additional two factors, amounting to six factors in total:”® 


1. To discourage them from doing evil. 
2. To encourage them to do good. 


3. To assist them with benevolence.” 
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4. Toinform them of things they have not previously known or heard. 


5. To explain and clarify those things they have heard.?? 


6. To point out the way to heaven (to teach a way of life leading to 
happiness). 


The responsibilities of the monastic sangha in relation to the laity are 
set down as follows: 


Monks - brahmins and householders are very helpful to you, as 
they support you with the requisites of robes, almsfood, lodgings 
and medicine for the sick. And you, too, should be very helpful to 


The teaching on the sangaha-vatthu is a very important one; for more on this 
teaching, see Appendix 1. 


?'Trans: the author here uses the scriptural expression ‘ascetics and brahmins'. 
D, III 191. 

? Added factor. 

“Ibid. 
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brahmins and householders, by teaching them the Dhamma beau- 
tiful in the beginning, beautiful in the middle, and beautiful in the 
end; by expounding the holy life both in spirit and in letter, utterly 
complete and pure. In this way, monks, in mutual dependence the 
laypeople and those gone forth live the holy life for the purpose of 
escaping the flood, for making a complete end to suffering. 


In mutual dependence householders and the homeless both prac- 
tise to achieve the true Dhamma: the unsurpassed security from 
bondage. 


It. 111-12. 


The following passage affirms the Buddha’s emphasis on assisting the 
laity (by using righteous means): 


Yes, headman, the Tathagata in many ways praises support for 
families, the protection of families, compassion for families. 


S. IV. 324. 


Having said this, while performing the duty of a virtuous friend in 
a compassionate and honest manner for the laity, the monastic sangha 
must be careful to preserve the unique attributes of an independent 
lifestyle and the life of a renunciant. It is important to avoid fraternizing 
too much with the laypeople, which can cause harm for both parties. It 
can hinder individual spiritual progress and deprive the laypeople of a 
refuge. If the monks are overly engaged in the world, the laity will only 
have people who are as muddled and harried as they are to rely on; they 
will not have an anchor to help release them from confusion and turmoil. 


This inappropriate relationship in which the monks become as caught 
up in worldly affairs as the laity, and in which they are unable to help 
lead the laypeople to inner freedom, is referred to as 'getting ensnared by 
(other) human beings’: {578} 


And what, monks, is getting ensnared by human beings? Here, a 
monk lives overly associating with laypeople; he rejoices with them 
and grieves with them, he is happy when they are happy and sad 
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when they are sad, and he involves himself in their affairs and 
duties (he acts as a busybody). This is called getting caught by 


human beings?! 


S. IV. 180-81. 


When engaged in the direct instruction of others, a virtuous friend 
should follow the teachings emphasizing purity, kindness, and sincerity: 


First, there is the group of five factors known as the 'qualities of a 
teacher’ (dhammadesaka-dhamma):*” 


1. To teach gradually and sequentially (anupubbikatha): to teach a 
subject matter in stages, beginning with easy aspects and ending 
with more profound aspects; to teach in a progressive, integrated, 
and reasoned way. 


2. To explain causality (pariyaya-dassavi): to clarify each aspect and 
point of a specific subject matter; to be versatile in one’s teaching, 
pointing out causal relationships. 


3. To teach with kindness and well-wishing (anudayata): to teach with 
a heart of lovingkindness, aiming for the welfare of one’s students. 


4. To refrain from seeking material rewards (andmisantara): to teach 
others without aiming for material gain, financial rewards, or per- 
sonal advantages. 


5. To not hurt oneself or others (anupahacca): to make the mind 
impartial; to teach according to the gist and formal principles of 
a specific subject matter; to focus on the theoretical and practical 
meaning of a matter; to not exalt oneself while showing contempt 
for others. 


?'This is sometimes referred to as ‘there arises intimacy in the household’ (S. III. 
11; Nd. I. 198-9); other times it is referred to as ‘caught up in the household’ (Nd. I. 
387); it is part of the worry connected to a sympathy for others (Vbh. 356-7). 


See: A. TII. 184. These are not literal definitions from this sutta passage. 
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The following passage describes both pure and impure teachings: 


Monks, a monk teaches the Dhamma to others with the thought: 
‘Oh, may they listen to the Dhamma from me! Having listened, may 
they gain faith in me! Having gained faith, may they show their 
devotion to me!’ Such a monk’s teaching of the Dhamma is impure. 


Monks, a monk teaches the Dhamma to others with the thought: 
‘The Dhamma that is well expounded by the Blessed One is to be 
realized directly by oneself, timeless, inviting one to come and 
see, to be brought within and realized, to be experienced indi- 
vidually by the wise. Oh, may they listen to the Dhamma from 
me! Having listened, may they clearly understand the Dhamma! 
Having clearly understood, may they practise accordingly!’ Thus he 
teaches the Dhamma to others because of the intrinsic excellence of 
the Dhamma; he teaches the Dhamma to others out of compassion 
and sympathy, out of tender concern. Such a bhikkhu’s teaching of 
the Dhamma is pure. {579} 


S. II. 199. 


In a similar way, the teaching on the six directions in reference to 


the duties of teachers towards their students contains similar attributes. 
Here, the emphasis is not so much on purity, but rather on kindness and 
sincere commitment? 


1. 
2. 


To counsel and train students in virtue. 


To provide students with a clear understanding of relevant subjects. 


. To provide students with a complete education in various branches of 


the arts and sciences. 


. To recommend and praise the students' virtues and abilities to friends 


and colleagues. 


. To provide students with security in all directions (to instruct them 


on how to truly apply their knowledge and make a living). 


35D. III. 189-90. 
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Finally, there are two qualities of a virtuous friend which should be 
given special emphasis and which distinguish the excellence of such a 
person: first, one is truly able to do that which one teaches, or one has 
arrived at a specific realization about which one is able to teach others; 
second, one is free; one is not stuck in confusion or tied up with the same 
attachments as those people one guides. In reference to the first quality, 
there are many teachings by the Buddha, for example: 


Let one first establish oneself 

In what is proper and good; 

Then instruct others. 

A learned person should be taintless. 

You should act as you teach. Dh. verses 158-9. 


Generally, these teachings on distinction focus on conduct or ethics, 
but if a person has attained a specific realization by way of the mind or 
by wisdom, and then acts as a virtuous friend, this is the best. If it is not 
possible to find such a person, then one should seek someone who has 
progressed farther on the spiritual path, or is at least equal in this respect. 


Occasionally, a very learned person, who possesses knowledge through 
reading texts or other forms of study, can facilitate Dhamma realization 
in someone else despite he himself having not yet attained such a realiza- 
tion.** Similarly, it can happen that two people at equal stages of spiritual 
maturity discuss and review the Dhamma together and as a consequence 
they simultaneously arrive at a realization of truth.” 


One of the great benefits of having a virtuous friend is that he or she 
acts as a role model. As a result one is confident that those things one 
practises and aspires to are truly feasible and achievable, and by accom- 
plishing these things one receives true and worthy results. Moreover, a 
virtuous friend has greater knowledge, understanding, and experience, 
and is thus able to recommend methods which facilitate or speed up one's 
practice. 


“The texts liken such a person to a cowherd who looks after someone else's cattle: 
he simply counts the cows without ever savouring the fivefold dairy products 
(see: Dh. verse 19; DhA. I. 155). 


E.g.: S. III. 126-32. 
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A virtuous friend who has achieved the fruits of spiritual practice can 
provide these benefits or blessings fully, generating profound faith and 
motivation in others. It is therefore natural to wish for a virtuous friend 
with a complete set of these attributes. 


The second quality of freedom contains two aspects: a person’s life- 
style and a person’s inner spiritual freedom. {580} 


This quality of freedom is vital and is connected to the descriptions 
above on monks who fraternize with the laypeople. If someone is shackled 
by the same bonds and fetters as others, or is caught in the same whirl- 
pools and turbulent waters, he will not be able to help himself, let alone 
help release or liberate others. 


Someone who is subject to social constrictions and struggles to obtain 
things in a worldly way and with worldly values, is under pressure to make 
a living and support his family. He needs to fight for his own survival and 
that of his family, in the same way as other people. Whenever there is 
trouble in society, it will be difficult for him to find time to devote himself 
to save others or to lead them in a new direction. His attempts to help 
tend to fall in the category of ‘paddling around in a small pond’. When 
this person lacks freedom both in lifestyle and inwardly it is even more 
difficult to achieve success in helping others. 


It is for this reason that the Buddha established the monastic sangha 
as an independent community, which has a way of life free from the 
constraints of the wider society and is guided by the disciplinary code 
of the Vinaya. 


When this independent way of life is combined with individuals whose 
minds are liberated, the sangha becomes a powerful force in generating 
virtuous qualities in the wider society and acts as a refuge for the public, 
enabling other people to also discover various levels of freedom. 


On the subject of assisting others, the Buddha gave the following 
teaching: 
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Cunda, that one who is himself sinking in deep mud should pull out 
another who is sinking in deep mud is impossible. That one who is 
not himself sinking in mud should pull out another who is sinking 
in mud is possible. 


That one who is himself untrained, undisciplined, with defilements 
unextinguished, should train another, discipline him, and help 
extinguish his defilements is impossible. That one who is himself 
trained, disciplined, with defilements extinguished, should train 
another, discipline him, and help extinguish his defilements is 
possible.*° 


M. I. 45. 


The Buddha aimed to ensure for the stable and long-lasting independ- 
ence of the monastic sangha. In this context, the following teaching can 
be determined as a code of ethics for renunciants: 


A renunciant should not be overly busy, acting indiscriminately; 
he should not be the man of someone else. Not in dependence 
on another should he live, nor go about treating the Dhamma as 
a commodity"? 


Ud. 66. 


This matter can be summed up by looking at the peerless attributes of 
the Buddha himself, who was the supreme virtuous friend. The Buddha 
was endowed with both qualities: he was truly accomplished and had 
realized those things he taught; and he was free, liberated from both social 
constraints and from the oppression of mental defilement. (581) 


3°Referred to at: Nd. I. 31-2; Nd. II. 21. 


"The phrase ‘should not be overly busy, acting indiscriminately’ is translated from 
the Pali: na vayameyya sabbattha, which literally means: ‘should not make an effort 
everywhere' or 'should not make an effort in all matters'. The commentaries 
explain this phrase as 'should not make an effort in all kinds of unskilful activities', 
for example by acting as a messenger or a scout, like a royal official (UdA. 334). 
‘should not be the man of someone else’ means to not be someone's servant or 
subordinate. 
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Monks, just as a blue, red, or white lotus is born in the water and 
grows up in the water, but having risen up above the water, it stands 
unsullied by the water, so too the Tathagata was born in the world 
and grew up in the world, but having risen above the world, he 
dwells untarnished by the world.?? 


S. III. 140-41. 


See here, Bahuna, the Tathagata is free, detached, and released from 
ten things and thus dwells with a boundless mind. What ten? Here, 
the Tathagata is free, detached, and released from physical form 
... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness ... 
from birth ... old age ... death ... from all suffering ... and from all 
mental impurity, and thus dwells with a boundless mind. In the 
same way, a blue, red, or white lotus is born in the water and grows 
up in the water, but having risen up above the water, it stands 
unsullied by the water. 


A. V. 152. 


The Blessed One is awakened himself and thus teaches the Dhamma 
for the sake of awakening. The Blessed One has trained himself and 
thus teaches the Dhamma for the sake of training. The Blessed One 
is at peace himself and thus teaches the Dhamma for the sake of 
peace. The Blessed One has crossed over himself and thus teaches 
the Dhamma for crossing over. The Blessed One is completely 
quenched himself and thus teaches the Dhamma for extinguish- 
ment.?? 


D. III. 53-4; M. I. 235. 


38Cf.: A. IT. 38-9. 


The expressions ‘completely quenched’ and ‘extinguishment’ are translated from 


the phrase: ‘He has attained parinibbana himself and thus teaches the Dhamma 
for attaining parinibbana.’ 
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The following three characteristics of the Buddha’s teaching style, 
which are referred to as the ‘Buddha’s mode of teaching’, can be used as 
general principles of self-assessment for those people who act as virtuous 
friends and instruct others:*° 


1. The Buddha teaches the Dhamma through direct knowledge. He 
teaches those things worthy of realization that he himself has 
realized in order that others too may realize these things. This 
principle focuses on the teacher - on the fact that he or she truly 
understands or has realized the subject being taught. 


2. The Buddha teaches the Dhamma with a sound basis. He teaches 
and explains in a coherent way, so that the persons listening are 
able to contemplate the subject and understand it by applying 
their own wisdom. This principle focuses on the pupils or the 
listeners. The teacher instructs in a way that provides the listeners 
with the freedom or the opportunity to reflect, apply discernment, 
develop wisdom, and penetrate the truth by themselves. The 
teacher merely presents facts, information, reasoned arguments, 
or suggestions in order to bring aspects of truth to light and to 
stimulate contemplation in the listener. 


3. The Buddha teaches the Dhamma with real, wondrous results. He 
teaches those things which are true - which are acknowledged by 
those wise persons and lovers of truth who contemplate them. He 
teaches those things that are realizable; practitioners will attain 
those fruits corresponding and appropriate to their application in 
practice. This principle focuses on the teaching, which is in accord 
with truth or ‘truly so’; itis verifiable, effective, and worthy; it is not 
trivial, futile or followed in vain; it produces real results for those 
who practise it - the fruits of practice match the effort made by the 
practitioner and by accompanying conditional factors. 


^M. II. 9-10; A. I. 276; Nd. I. 271-2. One finds contradictory translations of this 
passage; for example, different editions of the Tipitaka in Thai contain varying 
translations. It is helpful to compare this passage with the teachings at: D. I. 193, 
198-9, 239; M. II. 33; DA. II. 379, 555; MA. III. 273; SA. III. 254; UdA. 326; NdA. II. 355. 
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If one is unable to find a virtuous friend who is realized and truly free, 
it can still be useful to follow and learn from someone who possesses great 
learning, despite the fact that he or she has not yet reached the gist ofthe 
teaching. {582} 


In this case, such a person is like a cowherd who looks after the cows 
belonging to someone else, or like a blind person who carries a lantern - 
a person with good vision is thus able to see.“ A person with good vision 
here refers to someone endowed with wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). 


This is not only the case with someone who has vast knowledge and 
is a highly skilled teacher - even the speech of a simpleton or someone 
who parrots the wise words of others can provide food for thought. A per- 
son with wise reflection may hear these words and consequently attain 
realization." 


In these circumstances, however, the vital factor rests with the listener, 
that is, he or she possesses the internal spiritual factor of wise reflection, 
which will be discussed in a following chapter. 


13.5 RESPONSIBILITY OF A VIRTUOUS FRIEND 


In the context of spiritual training, the participation and support by a 
good companion in various activities is an external condition. An import- 
ant factor here is the mutual influence people have on each other in the 
area of thoughts, opinions, attitudes, values, and understanding, which 
collectively are called ‘views’ (ditthi). 


If these ideas, attitudes, values, and forms of understanding are incor- 
rect and harmful, they are known as ‘wrong view’ (miccha-ditthi), while 
if they are correct, wholesome, and beneficial they are called 'right view' 
(samma-ditthi). 


“See: Thag. verses: 1024-1033 (in reference to the first analogy, see footnote 84 
above). 


“For examples, see the stories at: SA. I. 273; SnA. II. 398. 
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A person who encourages someone to have wrong view is a bad friend 
(papa-mitta), while a person who encourages someone to have right view 
is a good and true friend (kalyanamitta). 


Often a person's mentors at home or school, for instance a person's 
parents and teachers, have less influence than the friends the person 
plays and associates with. But it also happens frequently that a person's 
friends living nearby have less influence than the people who live far away 
(both in physical distance and in time) and who possess the power to reach 
a person's heart: the ‘companions’ who travel via the mass media, say 
through channels of entertainment and books, including biographies of 
great people, whose qualities one emulates. 


The factor allowing someone to exert an influence on others, or the 
bridge between the external companion and another person's mind, 
is belief, confidence, admiration, and inspiration, which together are 
referred to as ‘faith’ (saddha). 


When faith is generated, one can be influenced by another even though 
he or she lives far away and is not a close associate. Some people may live 
close to home, but if one has no confidence in them they will have little 
influence. Therefore, those who have the responsibility of instructing oth- 
ers and imparting right view should first generate faith and confidence in 
others. 


A basic principle in spiritual training is for a virtuous friend to act as a 
catalyst for faith: association with wise and honest people is a condition 
for the arising of faith. 


Although one may be good and wise, if one is unable to generate faith 
and confidence in others, one still does not qualify as a ‘virtuous friend’ 
(kalyanamitta), nor has a true connection with others been established. 
When faith is generated and another person is receptive, one can help 
guide the person's thoughts and behaviour (initially the person may 
simply imitate one's behaviour), or one can engender a correct form of 
thinking, which is another level of spiritual practice. The decisive factor 
determining whether one fulfils the responsibility of a ‘virtuous friend’ is 
whether the person one associates with arrives at right view. (583) 
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A technical and doctrinal explanation of right view (samma-ditthi) will 
be presented in a following chapter." As an introduction it is useful here 
to point out that the virtuous and correct views, opinions, values, and 
forms of understanding which are collectively called ‘right view’ have 
many details and particulars, and may be explained in many different 
ways. An examination ofthe formal teachings, however, reveals that these 
views, etc. can be distilled into two kinds: 


1. Beliefs, views, perspectives, and forms of understanding which are 
correct, wholesome, and rational, and which are related to matters 
of ethics, to good and bad behaviour and to the corresponding 
fruits of such actions, epitomized by the saying 'ones reaps as one 
sows.’ Further examples of this kind of view are a trust in virtue, 
say the merits of one's mother and father, and a belief in line with 
a religious teaching, say the teaching on the next life. In brief, one 
can define this as a view in accord with Dhamma or a belief in the 
law of kamma, which engenders a sense of responsibility in regard 
to one's actions. The precise term for this view is kammassakatà- 
fiána - the knowledge of being an owner of one's deeds. 


This is mundane right view (lokiya-sammaditthi), arising from an 
understanding of cause and effect and instilled by teachings passed 
down in one's community. It generates righteous, virtuous beha- 
viour and leads to a peaceful, well-ordered society. 


2. Views and forms of understanding about the world, about life, or 
about conditioned phenomena which accord with truth, which 
accord with the true nature of phenomena and with the natural 
law of causality. By this understanding a person recognizes how to 
relate to things in the world correctly. 


For example, one understands that all conditioned things arise 
from the convergence of interconnected factors; they exist accord- 
ingto the interrelationship of causes and conditions, and therefore 
they are unstable, impermanent, and unsustainable. Their associ- 
ated factors are in a constant state of conflict and pressure; these 


“See chapter 16 on the wisdom factors of the Noble Eightfold Path. 
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things are not truly independent, they cannot be truly owned by 
anyone, and they are ultimately not subject to anyone’s desires and 
wishes. When things exist in this way, how should we relate to 
them? Is it appropriate to be totally engrossed with conditioned 
things or to dedicate one’s life to pursuing them? Every human 
being too is a conditioned phenomenon and subject to the same 
natural laws; we are all companions in old age, sickness, and death. 
As a consequence, how should we relate to one another? 


This form of understanding arises through proper discernment, 
reflection and consideration of things, in accord with reality and 
with the causal nature of things. It is called ‘right view aligned 
with transcendent understanding’. Although at the beginning it 
is still a mundane form of understanding, it is on the path to and 
will develop into transcendent right view (lokuttara-sammaditthi). 


The first kind of right view is called kammassakata-sammaditthi or 
kammassakata-fiána: the knowledge of how people are the owners of their 
intentional actions (kamma). This is the ability to recognize and distin- 
guish one's own volitional actions. This knowledge generates a sense of 
responsibility in respect to one's actions. It is right view on the level 
of righteous conduct (dhamma-cariya) or in relation to the wholesome 
courses of action (kusala-kammapatha). It is a benefit or a goal on both the 
immediate, mundane level (ditthadhammikattha) and the refined, spiritual 
level (samparàáyikattha), and it is the basis for the supreme good (paramat- 
tha). 


The second kind of right view is classified as 'insight right view' 
(vipassana-sammaditthi). In the Pali Canon it is referred to as saccanulomika- 
fiana: ‘knowledge consistent with truth’ or ‘knowledge in line with truth’. 
It leads to awakening; it leads directly to the supreme good. 


It is evident here that the essential kind of right view, leading to the 
highest goal of Buddhism, is the second kind, of knowledge in line with 
truth. {584} 


All Buddhists, regardless of whether they aim directly for this highest 
goal or not, should be careful not to stop at the first kind of right view. 
Rather, they should advance to the second kind, by cultivating this form 
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of wisdom, at least to an initial degree.** This is because this kind of 
right view reduces and alleviates greed, hatred and delusion; it helps to 
establish an improved relationship to the world, it makes the mind clear 
and bright, and it increases happiness. It reduces oppression, conflict 
and distress in the world more effectively than by using the method of 
restraint and control that is inherent in a moral discipline. It benefits 
both an individual and society as a whole. 


When one analyzes the sequence of events, one sees that the asso- 
ciation with good persons, or to have a virtuous friend, leads to the 
opportunity to hear the Dhamma - to receive teachings - either directly 
or indirectly. When the teaching of Dhamma truly conforms to the 
principles of truth and goodness, and the teaching is presented in a well- 
reasoned, coherent way, faith will arise in the person who receives the 
teaching: 


Association with a wise person (to have a ‘virtuous friend’) > 
to listen to the Dhamma > 
faith.^ 


Here we come to a vital point in spiritual training or practice: the 
connection between an external, social factor and an internal, personal 
factor. The external factor is ‘learning from others’ (paratoghosa), here 
meaning to have a virtuous friend (kalyanamitta). On its own it results in 
faith and leads only to ‘mundane right view’ (lokiya-sammaditthi).6 (585) 


“On the Buddha's words pertaining to mundane and transcendent right view, see 
the subsequent chapters on the factors of the Eightfold Path. For a commentarial 
analysis of right view see Appendix 2. 


“This is one part of a sequence presented at A. V. 114. In Pali it reads: sappurisa- 
samseva — saddhamma-savana — saddha. At A. V. 145-9 there is a passage 
describing a process of relinquishment, which includes the teaching: ‘When one 
has a virtuous friend one is able to eliminate a lack of faith, narrow-mindedness, 
and indolence.’ Later texts like the Visuddhimagga apply this teaching to 
explain the nature of faith, stating: 'Faith may have a factor of stream-entry, 
like association with the virtuous, as a proximate cause' (Vism. 464; DhsA. 119; 
NdA. I. 55). 


"Citing UdA. 107. For the connection between wise reflection and transcendent 
right view, see the same reference. 
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Ifone only reaches this stage then one’s spiritual training is incomplete 
and one will not reach the highest goal of Buddhism. When one abides 
only at the level of faith, one still relies on one's teachers - one’s ‘virtuous 
friends’ - and one's behaviour is still one of following an example or of 
imitation. One has not yet gained deep knowledge and clear vision; one 
has still not reached complete liberation. 


The solution is to find a bridge to arrive at the internal, personal 
factor of wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). A person should summon 
and generate wise reflection to replace faith, because wise reflection leads 
to transcendent right view, to true knowledge, and to the supreme goal 
of Buddhism. 


The external factor of a virtuous friend enables this link to the internal 
factor of wise reflection, and it is considered a responsibility of a virtuous 
friend to help others generate wise reflection within themselves. A good 
teacher should not settle for the target of generating faith in the student, 
but should use this faith to ‘light the spark’ of wise reflection. 


A good teacher uses faith as a link in teaching the Dhamma: having 
instilled confidence he or she teaches the Dhamma so that the listener 
or pupil rouses wise reflection: the ability to reflect and to see all things 
according to the truth and in line with causality. 


Once wise reflection has been generated, the natural process of 
awakening unfolds until it reaches its culmination. During this time 
the virtuous friend may help support and guide this wise reflection by 
offering regular Dhamma teachings. 


When the external factor is linked to the internal factor - when learn- 
ing from others supports wise reflection - the unawakened person who is 
receptive to teaching is able to advance in Dhamma training and practice 
(unless one isa prodigy who initiates wise reflection spontaneously or one 
is a simpleton who is unable to think for oneself). 


In Buddha-Dhamma, a virtuous teacher does not assist others in order 
to foster devotion or a personal attachment, as such a relationship may 
only lead to copying the teacher's beliefs and conduct. A virtuous friend 
acts not so that others form a personal relationship with the teacher, 
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but acts merely as a medium, to help others connect to their own lives 
and their surroundings - to point out how they may reflect upon things 
according to truth and discover for themselves how to relate to the world 
correctly. The process is expanded thus: 


Association with a wise person (to have a ‘virtuous friend’) > 
to listen to the Dhamma > 

faith > 

wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). 


In the teaching on wisdom development, or among the factors leading 
to stream-entry, however, the Buddha does not mention faith. It may be 
that in this context he considered faith to be a minor or subsidiary factor, 
and that it does not require emphasis. {586} 


The process of wisdom development, or the process involving the 
factors leading to stream-entry, is illustrated thus:*” 


Association with a wise person (to have a ‘virtuous friend’) > 
listening to the Dhamma —> 

wise reflection (yoniso-manasikára) — 

practice conforming to truth. 


Although they do not explicitly mention wise reflection, the following 
sutta passages describe the style of instruction of virtuous friends, who 
provide an independence to their pupils, allowing them to realize the 
truth by themselves: 


“The virtues conducive to the growth of wisdom (pafifíavuddhi-dhamma; factors 
conducive to wisdom development) are sometimes abbreviated to the four 
factors for growth (vuddhi; vuddhi-dhamma). They are equivalent to the four 
factors of stream-entry (sotápattiyanga): sappurisa-sarhseva, saddhamma-savana, 
yoniso-manasikára, and dhammanudhamma-patipatti (practice in accord with the 
Dhamma). Many of the sources of these teachings have been cited earlier, 
including: D. III. 227; S. V. 347, 404, 410-11; A. II. 245-6; cf.: D. II. 214. These 
virtues are found in teachings throughout the Tipitaka, as if the Buddha was 
looking for opportunities to mention them. Another potent teaching in this 
context occurs at Kh. 7. 
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Magandiya: I have such confidence in Master Gotama. Now is Master 
Gotama capable of teaching me the Dhamma in such a way that I 
might rise up from this seat cured of my blindness? 


The Buddha: Then, Magandiya, associate with virtuous people. 
When you associate with virtuous people, you will hear the true 
Dhamma. When you hear the true Dhamma, you will practise in 
accord with the true Dhamma. When you practise in accord with 
the true Dhamma, you will know and see for yourself thus: ‘These 
are the diseases, tumours, and piercing darts [of the mind]; but 
here these diseases, tumours, and darts cease without remainder. 
[That is] with the cessation of one’s clinging comes cessation of 
becoming. With the cessation of becoming ... sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief, and despair cease. Such is the cessation of this whole 
mass of suffering.’ 


M. I. 512. 


Brahmin Dhotaka: I bow down and honour you, Sir, he who possesses 
the eye of wisdom, the All-Seeing One. Please, Man of Sakya, free 
me from confusion! 


The Buddha: See here, Dhotaka, I am not able to free anyone in 
the world from confusion. When you have clearly understood the 
sublime Dhamma, you will cross over the ocean of defilements by 
yourself, 


Sn. 204-5; Nd. II. 20-21. 


In the case that a virtuous friend has fulfilled the initial responsibility 
of recognizing the vital independence of other practitioners, it is then 
important for him or her to emphasize the personal duties of these practi- 
tioners, so that they benefit in the optimum way from this independence. 


The Buddha therefore performed another responsibility of a virtuous 
friend, that of enjoining his disciples to perform their personal duties 
well, as can be seen by the numerous teachings he gave on listening to the 
Dhamma, conversing on the Dhamma, and seeking guidance and advice. 
For example: 
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Monks, when listening to the true Dhamma, a person endowed 
with five qualities is capable of entering upon the fixed course 
[consisting in] rightness in wholesome qualities. What five? 


1. He does not think disparagingly about the subject being dis- 
cussed. 


2. He does not think disparagingly about the speaker. 
3. He does not think disparagingly about himself. 


4. He is not distracted; he listens to the Dhamma with one- 
pointed attention. 


5. He reflects wisely." {587} 


A. III. 174-5. 


The vital quality here is wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which is 
the agent giving rise to knowledge and understanding. This quality does 
not only pertain to listening to the Dhamma or to verbal instruction. 
Rather, it should be applied to every aspect of one's life and in every 
circumstance, including to one's perception of sense impressions and to 
one's interaction with phenomena. 


Wise reflection as a primary agent in spiritual development, taking 
over from the instruction received from a virtuous friend, is the subject 
of a following chapter. But before finishing this section on the influence 
by others (paratoghosa), it seems appropriate to speak some more on the 
subject of faith (saddha), which is a key factor in the discussion so far. The 
focus here will be on the proper role and practice of faith in the course of 
bringing suffering to cessation.” 


^*This sutta passage is followed by two similar passages, in which some ofthe factors 
above are replaced by the following factors: ‘he is wise, not a dimwit’; ‘he does 
not listen with contempt"; 'he does not listen with a sense of competitiveness"; 
‘he does not listen by looking to find fault, with a heart hardened towards the 
speaker’; and ‘he does not presume to understand that which he has not yet 
understood. These three suttas also describe the opposite qualities to those 
mentioned in each passage. These positive qualities are found in many passages 
throughout the Tipitaka. 


“Trans.: see the following chapter on faith. 
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13.6 APPENDIX 1: 
FoUR BASES OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY (SANGAHA-VATTHU) 


1. Dana: giving; generosity; charity. 
2. Piyavācã: kindly speech. 
3. Atthacariya: life of service; beneficial conduct. 


4. Samünattatà: even and equal treatment. 


This key teaching on the four bases of social solidarity is found fre- 
quently in the Pali Canon.” One example of the importance the Buddha 
gave to mutual assistance and to social harmony is the story of Hatthaka 
Alavaka, whom the Buddha praised as one of the two ‘mastheads’ of the 
assembly of laymen, and who was declared foremost among those who 
support and protect a following by means of the four bases of social 


solidarity.” 


In the Singalaka Sutta, when the Buddha describes honouring the six 
directions within the ‘noble discipline’ (ariya-vinaya), he concludes with 
these four bases of social solidarity.?? 


The commentaries define the term raja (‘king’, ‘majesty’) as someone 
who gladdens the people by way of the four bases of solidarity? and 
state that these four bases of solidarity are a form of ‘sublime conduct’ 


(brahmacariya)^* 


The last factor - samaánattatà - can cause some problems in interpret- 
ation because the origin of this word is unclear and it is translated in 
different ways. The term samana means ‘even’, ‘equal’, or ‘common’, and 


5D, ITI. 152-3, 232; A. II. 32-3, 248; A. IV. 219, 363-4; J. V. 330-31. 
51A, I. 25-6. 


5D, III. 191-2. The commentaries claim that the Buddha taught this sutta as a 
disciplinary code for laypeople (gihi-vinaya). 


537A, I. 135. 
5A, I. 136. 
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thus the term samanattatà is often translated as ‘equal to oneself’ or ‘in 
common with oneself’ (i.e. to do onto others as one would wish them to 
do onto you). The commentaries generally translate this latter term as ‘in 
good times and in bad’ (i.e. to be constant), or as equality and impartiality, 
expressed for example by eating or sitting together;? it is related to the 
term samana-kicca, which means ‘to work together’ or ‘to help one another 
accomplish a task’.°° 


The commentary to the Patisambhidamagga gives an alternative defin- 
ition for samanattatd, stating that it means ‘proper discrimination’ or ‘to 
place oneself in a correct relationship’, i.e. to act appropriately in respect 
to another's status, as lower, equal, or higher than oneself.” The Jataka 
commentaries offer yet another definition, stating that it means 'to be 
consistent’: not to act one way in private and another way in public, for 
example to be respectful to one's parents irrespective of whether one is 
at home or in a public gathering.” 


At the highest level, the Buddha acknowledged the equality among 
those of similar states of realization.” 


55DA. III. 928; AA. III. 65; AA. IV. 115; PsA. I. 299. 


“Nett. Tika: Nidesavaravannana, Harasankhepavannana; Nett. Vibhavini: 
Nidesavara-atthavibhavana, Solasaharaniddesavibhavana. 


“PsA, I. 299, 
587A. V. 332. 
See: A. IV. 363-4. 
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13.7 APPENDIX 2: 
COMMENTARIAL ANALYSIS OF RIGHT VIEW (SAMMA-DITTHI) 


The commentaries provide a more detailed analysis of right view, divid- 
ing it into five kinds:  kammassakata-sammaditthi, jhana-sammaditthi, 
vipassand-sammaditthi, magga-sammaditthi, and phala-sammaditthi. The 
first three kinds are mundane; the last two are transcendent. Of the two 
kinds of right view mentioned in section 5 above (‘The Responsibility of 
a Virtuous Friend’), the first is equivalent to kammassakata-sammaditthi, 
while the second is classified as vipassana-sammaditthi. Both of these 
kinds of right view are thus mundane. The difference is that vipassana- 
sammaditthi leads to magga-sammaditthi and phala-sammaditthi, which are 
transcendent, and therefore it is referred to as 'right view on the path to 
transcendence’. 


A familiar example of kammassakata-fidna (or kammassakata- 
sammaditthi) is the factor of right view in the teaching on righteous 
conduct (dhamma-cariya) or the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala- 
kammapatha).® This is a form of right view found both within and outside 
Buddhism, and it existed even before the time of the Buddha, that is, it 
is a part of all religious teachings that espouse the doctrine of kamma. 
(No matter what teaching is upheld, in whichever religious tradition, if 
this teaching accords with truth, Buddhism acknowledges and accepts it.) 
For more on this subject see the commentaries to the Vinaya Pitaka and 
the Majjhima Nikaya.9 The second of these two commentaries reiterates 
that both kammassakatà-fiana and saccanulomika-fiana are mundane forms 
of right view. Saccanulomika-fiana is ‘knowledge consistent with truth’ or 


‘knowledge in line with truth’;™ it is equivalent to vipassana-fiana.9 


Trans.: this appendix comprises material from footnote 1203 of the Thai version 
of Buddhadhamma. 


S!E g.: AA. II. 24, 162; AA. III. 281. 

S^E g.: A. V. 267-8; Vbh. 328; ItA. II. 25. 
“Vind. I. 244 and MA. I. 196. 

S^Vbh. 328. 


DA. III. 984; VbhA. 415; VinT.: Parajikakandam, 
Sikkhasajivapadabhajantyavannana; VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, 


Pafifiapabhedakathavannana. 
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Furthermore, a passage from the commentary to the Majjhima Nikaya 
presents a different division of fivefold sammaditthi, namely: vipassanda- 
sammaditthi, | kammassakata-sammaditthi, ^ magga-sammaditthi, phala- 
sammaditthi, and paccavekkhana-sammaditthi.9 Here, jhana-sammaditthi is 
removed and replaced by paccavekkhana-sammaditthi. Jhana-sammaditthi 
is also a form of mundane right view, but it pertains to those individuals 
who have achieved jhana and is not directly related to the subject at 
hand. Paccavekkhana-sammaditthi (right view stemming from reflection) 
is equivalent to ‘right knowledge’ (samma-fiíana) and pertains to those 
individuals who have realized path and fruit; it too is classified as a 


mundane form of right view. 


$6M A. IV. 135. 
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CHAPTER 14 


FAITH AND CONFIDENCE 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


The meaning, role, and importance of faith (saddha)! in the Buddhist 
teachings is as follows: 


Faith here does not mean handing over complete responsibility to 
something or someone without applying reasoned judgement. On the 
contrary; to do that would be an expression of emotional immaturity. 


Faith is merely one stage - and the first stage - in the development of 
wisdom. Correct faith is connected to reasoned analysis: it must lead to 
and be validated by wisdom. It is the opposite to handing over complete 
responsibility or to a total entrusting oneself to something or someone 
else without applying reasoned judgement, which is an expression of 
simple emotionality (avega) and leads people to stop making inquiries. 
Faith based simply on emotion is a form of gullibility; it should be 
amended and ultimately eliminated. Granted, the emotion stemming 
from a correct kind of faith can prove useful at early stages of Dhamma 
practice, but in the end it is replaced by wisdom. 


The faith included in wisdom development is perhaps better defined 
as self-confidence: a person has a strong conviction based on critical 


'Trans.: saddhà: from the Pali verb saddahati: ‘to entrust the heart’ (from the 
Sanskrit roots srad - deemed to be linked to the root hrid - ‘heart’ - and dha - 
‘to place’. The English words ‘heart’ and ‘cardiac’ are related etymologically to 
the root srad). Note that in the Thai edition of Buddhadhamma, this chapter is 
incorporated in the chapter on Virtuous Friends. 
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NOTE 14.1: FACTORS STARTING WITH FAITH 


There are many examples, including: 
* Virtues conducive to future benefits (samparayikattha): faith, moral 
conduct, generosity, and wisdom. 


* Virtues conducive to growth (vuddhi-dhamma): faith, moral conduct, 
learning, generosity, and wisdom. 


* Spiritual powers/faculties (bala/indriya): faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration, and wisdom. 


* Qualities making for intrepidity (vesarajjakarana-dhamma): faith, 
moral conduct, great learning, application of energy, and wisdom. 


* Noble treasures (ariya-dhana): faith, moral conduct, moral shame, 
fear of wrongdoing, great learning, generosity, and wisdom. 


NOTE 14.2: FACTORS NOT INCLUDING FAITH 


For example: 
* Virtues to be established in the mind (adhitthana-dhamma): wisdom, 
truthfulness, generosity, and serenity. 


* Factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga): mindfulness, investigation of 
truth, energy, rapture, tranquillity, concentration, and equanimity. 


* Qualities which make for protection (nathakarana-dhamma): moral 
conduct, great learning, association with virtuous people, amenabil- 
ity to correction, willingness to give a helping hand, love of truth, 
application of energy, contentment, mindfulness, and wisdom. 


reasoning that the aspired-to goal or ideal is both valuable and attainable. 
This faith inspires a person to validate the truth which he or she believes 
to be reasonably accessible. 


To help define faith in a correct manner, all teachings in the Pali Canon 
containing saddhd in a group of spiritual factors also contain wisdom as an 
accompanying factor, and normally, faith is listed as the first factor while 
wisdom is listed as the final factor (see Note 14.1). Teachings emphasizing 
wisdom, however, do not need to include the factor of faith (see Note 14.2). 
{588} 
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Because wisdom governs other virtues and is an essential factor, it is 
more important than faith. Even as a personal attribute, wisdom rather 
than faith is the decisive factor: those individuals who are most highly 
praised in Buddhism, like the chief disciple Ven. Sariputta, are those who 
possess the greatest wisdom. 


There are two distinct benefits to faith: 


* faith conditions rapture (piti), which gives rise to tranquillity (pas- 
saddhi), which in turn leads to happiness, then concentration, and 
finally to wisdom; and 


* faith generates effort - the endeavour to undertake spiritual practice 
and to put to the test those things believed in by faith, in order to 
witness the truth for oneself, which eventually leads to wisdom. (See 
Note 14.3) 


Although these two benefits stem from an emotional basis, the process 
leading to their culmination must always contain an inherent aspiration 
for wisdom. 


As the purpose of true faith is to support wisdom, faith must promote 
critical discernment, which leads to wisdom development. And faith itself 
is well-grounded and secure only when a person has established confid- 
ence and dispelled doubts through rational inquiry and understanding. 
In Buddha-Dhamma, the quality of faith thus supports inquiry and invest- 
igation. The methods of appealing to others to believe, forcing others to 
accept a prescribed truth, or threatening disbelievers with punishment 
are all incompatible with this Buddhist principle of faith. 


Faith and devotion to another person has drawbacks. The Buddha even 
encouraged his disciples to abandon devotion to himself, because such 
devotion is heavily invested with emotion and can become an obstacle to 
complete and perfect liberation. 


Faith is not classified as a factor of the Path, because it is wisdom, 
guiding and validating faith, that is the necessary factor for progressing 
on the Path. Furthermore, those persons with great wisdom, for example 
the perfectly enlightened Buddhas and the Pacceka-Buddhas, begin the 
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NOTE 14.3: FAITH AS A SUPPORTING CONDITION 


Faith leading to rapture (piti), see: S. II. 31; faith leading to energy (viriya), 
see: S. V. 225. Faith helps to generate mental strength and fearlessness, 
which are attributes of ‘energy’ (viriya): see the Dhajagga Sutta (S. I. 
218-20). 


Note that faith unsupported by wisdom is a force leading to concentra- 
tion, including the extremely high levels of concentration which are 
forms of mental liberation (cetovimutti). These states of mind, however, 
are still subject to vacillation and stagnation: they do not necessarily lead 
to wisdom and may even obstruct wisdom. Faith accompanied by wisdom, 
on the other hand, generates concentration that supports the further 
development of wisdom. In the final stage, faith and concentration lead 
to liberation by wisdom (pafifia-vimutti), which makes for an unshakeable 
liberation of mind. 


Path at wisdom, without passing through the stage of faith. The cultiv- 
ation of wisdom need not always begin with faith - it may also begin 
with wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). Therefore, the Buddha inserted 
the concept of faith in the section on developing right view; he did not 
distinguish faith as a separate factor. 


Even faith that passes beyond what is called ‘blind faith’ is still con- 
sidered incorrect if it does not reach the stage of inquiry and of aiming 
for clear vision, because it fails to fulfil its function. Spiritual practice 
stuck at this level is still defective, because it lacks a true objective. 


Although faith is of significant benefit, at the final stages it must come 
to an end. The existence of faith indicates that the true goal has not yet 
been reached, because as long as one ‘believes’ in that goal, it shows that 
one has not yet realized it for oneself. As long as faith exists, it reveals that 
a person still depends on external things, entrusts wisdom to external 
things, and has not reached perfect freedom. (589) 


Faith is therefore not an attribute of an arahant; on the contrary, an 
arahant has the attribute of being ‘faithless’ (asaddha), which means that 
he or she has directly realized the truth and no longer needs to believe in 
another person or in a rational explanation for the truth. 
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To sum up, progression on the Path is gradual, beginning with faith 
(saddha), developing into a seeing or understanding in line with cause and 
effect (ditthi), and finally leading to a knowledge and vision of the truth 
(fiana-dassana). At the final stage, the task of faith is ended. 


The importance and advantages of faith should be clearly understood. 
One should neither give faith too much value nor hold it in contempt, both 
of which have harmful consequences. A disparagement of faith reveals a 
misunderstanding of faith’s role. A person may possess a high degree of 
self-confidence, for example, but this may simply be a belief in one’s own 
mental defilements and manifest as conceit and egoism. 


In relation to moral conduct (sila), faith is a vital factor. It provides 
people with supportive principles that act as deterrents, enabling them 
to resist temptations and provocations and to abstain from performing 
bad actions. 


Faith also provides a channel for thought. When people experience 
a sense impression that does not overwhelm the mind (does not exceed 
the power of the principles instilled by faith), the course of their thinking 
follows the path prepared by faith; thoughts do not stray in unwholesome 
directions. For people who are still subject to mental defilements, faith 
thus sustains virtuous conduct.’ 


Although faith has many benefits, if it is not accompanied by wisdom 
then it can be harmful and it can even hinder the development of wisdom. 


In reference to wisdom development, it is possible to give a rough 
outline of the various stages of faith (before one reaches a consummation 
of wisdom), as follows: 


1. One develops views based on sound reason; one does not believe in 
things simply because one has been told by others (in accord with 
the Kalama Sutta - see below). 


*For the dependence of virtuous conduct on faith, see: Vism. 511; VismT.: 
Indriyasaccaniddesavannana, Magganiddesakathavannana. 
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. One safeguards truthfulness (saccanurakkha); one listens to the 


teachings, opinions, and doctrines of various parties with objectiv- 
ity; one does not rush into making judgements about things that 
one does not yet truly know; one does not stubbornly insist that 
one’s personal knowledge and opinions represent the truth. 


. When one has listened to the teachings and opinions of others, 


has seen that they accord with reason, and has observed that the 
person who offers these teachings is sincere, unbiased, and wise, 
confidence arises. One accepts the teachings in order to continue 
an examination of the truth using reasoned analysis. 


. One contemplates and examines these teachings until one is con- 


vinced that they are true and correct; one feels deeply impressed 
by the truth that one has witnessed and makes effort to further 
one’s investigations in order to deepen a realization of the truth. 


. If one has doubts one hastens to inquire from others with a sincere 


heart; one inquires not to shore up one's identity but in order to 
gain wisdom. Faith is consolidated by proving the truth of reasoned 
arguments. In this way the purpose of faith is fulfilled. (590) 


14.2 THE BUDDHA’S WORDS ON FAITH 


The Kalàma Sutta offers a principle for establishing a viewpoint founded 


on reasoned analysis for all people, regardless of whether they already 
hold to a particular theory, teaching, or doctrine? 


Atonetime the Buddha was wandering and arrived at the township 
of Kesaputta in the Kosala country which was the residence of 
the Kalama clan. Having heard a good report of the Buddha, the 


?In different editions of the Pali Canon this sutta is variously called the Kesaputta 


Sutta, the Kesaputti Sutta, the Kesaputtiya Sutta, or the Kesamutti Sutta. The 
sutta following on from this sutta contains similar material; see also: A. II. 190-91. 
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Kalamas approached him, exchanged greetings, and told him the 
following: 


There are, Lord, some ascetics and brahmins who come to Kes- 
aputta. They explain and elevate their own doctrines, but ridicule, 
disparage, revile, and vilify the doctrines of others. But then other 
ascetics and brahmins come to Kesaputta, and they too explain 
and elevate their own doctrines, but ridicule, disparage, revile, and 
vilify the doctrines of others. For us, Lord, there is perplexity and 
doubt as to which of these ascetics and brahmins speak truth and 
which speak falsehood. 


[The Buddha replied:] 


It is fitting for you to be perplexed, O Kalamas, it is fitting for you 
to be in doubt. Doubt has arisen in you about a perplexing matter. 
Come, Kalamas: 


* Do not believe on the basis of holding to oral tradition 
(anussava). (See Note 14.4) 


Do not believe on the basis of holding to a lineage of teaching 
(parampara). 


Do not believe on the basis of hearsay (itikira). 


Do not believe on the basis of referring to scriptures (pitaka- 
sampadana). 


Do not believe on the basis of logical reasoning (takka). 


Do not believe on the basis of inferential reasoning (naya). 


Do not believe on the basis of rational reflection (akara- 
parivitakka). 


Do not believe because a teaching accords with personal opin- 
ions (ditthi-nijjhanakkhanti). 


Do not believe because of a speaker's inspiring appearance 
(bhabba-rüpata). 


Do not believe because you think: ‘This ascetic is our teacher’ 
(samano no garüti). 
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But when you know for yourselves, ‘These things are unwholesome, 
these things are harmful, these things are censured by the wise, 
these things, if undertaken and practised, lead to detriment and 
suffering’, then you should abandon them.... When you know for 
yourselves, ‘These things are wholesome, these things are harmless, 
these things are praised by the wise, these things, if undertaken and 
practised, lead to wellbeing and happiness’, then you should engage 
in them. {591} 


In the case that people lacked an understanding of and a belief in 
a particular subject matter, the Buddha did not urge them to believe. 
Instead, he encouraged them to consider and judge the matter according 
to the causes and effects that they were able to witness for themselves. In 
reference to the subject of rebirth, for example, there is a passage at the 
end of the aforementioned sutta, which states: 


When, Kalamas, this noble disciple has thus made his mind free 
of enmity, free of ill-will, uncorrupted and pure, he has won four 
assurances in this very life. 


The first assurance he has won is this: ‘If there is another world 
(paraloka), and if good and bad deeds bear fruit and yield results, it 
follows that with the breakup of the body, after death, I shall arise 
in a good destination, in a heavenly world.’ 


The second assurance he has won is this: ‘If there is no other world, 
and if good and bad deeds do not bear fruit and yield results, still 
right here, in this very life, I live happily, free of enmity and ill-will.’ 


The third assurance he has won is this: ‘Suppose evil befalls the evil- 
doer. Then, as I do not intend evil for anyone, how can suffering 
afflict me, one who does no evil deed?’ 


The fourth assurance he has won is this: ‘Suppose evil does not 
befall the evil-doer. Then right here I see myself purified in both 
respects." 


A. I. 188. 
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NOTE 14.4: THE TERM ‘ANUSSAVA’ 


Ever since the initial writing stage of Buddhadhamma (before the first 
edition was printed), I have felt that the phrase here ‘do not believe’ 
does not clearly convey the meaning of the Pali, but I have not yet found 
an adequate replacement. [Trans.: the author here is referring to the 
Thai phrase yah yeut theu (091819); this can also mean ‘do not grasp’, 
‘do not assume’.] I based my translation on the version of the Thai 
Tipitaka: A Tribute to 25 Centuries of Buddhism (published in 2500 BE), 
which applies the commentarial interpretation of mà in this context 
as mà ganhittha. In later editions of Buddhadhamma I continued to use 
the phrase yah yeut theu, but added the footnote: 'the term "do not 
believe" here is an interim phrase, as no adequate substitute has been 
found. Understand this phrase to mean "do not make a judgement or 
establish an opinion in an absolute, categorical way based on any of these 


»2» 


factors alone".' In 1972, when I compiled the ‘Dictionary of Buddhism’ 
(wowuunsummsenan eu1sz105333), I settled with the translation 


‘do not (decisively) believe’ (yah bplong jy cheua - auaslat%a). Later 
editions of Buddhadhamma retained the original translation, with the 
added footnote: ‘the expression yah yeut theu should be understood as 
corresponding to yah bplong jy cheua.’ For more on this subject, see 
Appendix 1. 


In regard to people who did not follow a specific doctrine or religion, 
the Buddha would teach with kindness and in a neutral, objective manner. 
He would encourage the listener to contemplate the truth from an inde- 
pendent standpoint. He would not claim ownership of these teachings 
nor would he try and persuade people to show devotion to himself or to 
convert to 'Buddhism'. 


The Buddha did not refer to himself or to a supernatural power as proof 
of the authenticity of his teachings, but rather he referred to the *way 
things are' and to the facts that people are able to see for themselves 
through their own wisdom. Moreover, the Buddha taught the basic prin- 
ciple of practice called the principle of ‘certainty’ (apannakatà): in regard 
to those matters of which general people lack an understanding, whether 


“Trans.: the commentaries explain ‘in both respects’ thus: ‘Because he does no 
evil and because no evil will befall him.’ (‘Numerical Discourses of the Buddha’ 
by Nyanaponika Thera and Bhikkhu Bodhi; AltaMira Press, © 1999; note 51.) 
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this be those things referred to as supernatural or even common pheno- 
mena which are not clearly understood, one should choose a definite and 
certain course of action, rather than get caught up in speculation. 


A famous example of this principle is found in the Apannaka Jataka. 
Two separate caravans both needed to carry a heavy load of water in order 
to cross a desert. The first caravan encountered a goblin, transformed in 
the likeness of a man, who wished to deceive and devour them. Using 
phoney evidence, he told the members of the caravan that just ahead they 
would find an area abounding with pools and lakes. He thus told them 
to throw out all of their water, rather than carry it unnecessarily. The 
members of the caravan were delighted and poured out all of the water 
from their jars. But they found no water up ahead, grew weak, and were 
devoured by demons. 


The members of the second caravan were similarly shown the spurious 
evidence of water, but they applied the ‘principle of certainty’, reflecting: 
‘As long as we have not seen the truth of this matter firsthand, we shall 
not simply follow this logic or conjecture. What we know for certain is 
the water we are now carrying in our oxcarts. When we meet this alleged 
water source ahead, we can fill up our jars.’ By applying wisdom and 
relying on that which is directly discernible, this caravan was able to reach 
safety? {592} 


This principle of choosing a definite and certain course of action may 
also be applied to Dhamma practice and in regard to subtle aspects of the 
mind (nama-dhamma), as described in the Apannaka Sutta: 


At one time the Buddha arrived at the brahmin village of Sala. Hav- 
ing heard a good report of the Buddha, the brahmin householders 
approached him and exchanged greetings. The Buddha asked them 
the following: 


‘Householders, is there any teacher agreeable to you in whom you 
have acquired faith supported by reasoned discernment (akaravati- 
saddha)?’ 


SJA. I. 94. 
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‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Since, householders, you have not found an agreeable teacher, you 
may undertake and practise this infallible and certain teaching 
(apannaka-dhamma); for when this infallible and certain teaching 
is correctly undertaken it will lead to your welfare and happiness 
for a long time. And what is this infallible and certain teaching? 


‘Householders, there are some recluses and brahmins whose doc- 
trine and view is this: “Gifts bear no fruit, offerings bear no fruit, 
sacrifice bears no fruit; no fruit or result of good and bad actions; 
no this world, no other world;$ no mother, no father....” Now 
there are some recluses and brahmins whose doctrine is directly 
opposed to that of those recluses and brahmins, and they say thus: 
"Gifts, offerings, and sacrifices bear fruit; there is fruit and result of 
good and bad actions..." What do you think, householders? Don't 
these recluses and brahmins hold doctrines directly opposed to 
each other?' 


"Yes, venerable sir.' 


‘Now, householders, of those recluses and brahmins whose doctrine 
and view is this: "Gifts bear no fruit, offerings bear no fruit, sac- 
rifices bear no fruit..." it is to be expected that they will forsake 
these three wholesome states, namely, good bodily conduct, good 
verbal conduct, and good mental conduct, and that they will under- 
take and practise these three unwholesome states, namely, bodily 
misconduct, verbal misconduct, and mental misconduct. Why is 
that? Because those recluses and brahmins do not see the danger, 
degradation, and defilement in unwholesome states, nor do they 
see in wholesome states the aspect of purity - the blessing of 
renunciation.... 


‘About this a wise man considers thus: “If there is no other world, 
then on the dissolution of the body this person will have made 
himself safe enough. But if there is another world, then on the 
dissolution of the body, after death, he will reappear in a state of 
deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, even in hell. 
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Now whether or not the word of those recluses and brahmins is 
true, let me assume that there is no other world: still this person 
is here and now censured by the wise as an immoral person, one of 
wrong view who holds the doctrine of nihilism. But on the other 
hand, if there is another world, then this person has lost on both 
counts: since he is censured by the wise here and now, and since 
on the dissolution of the body, after death, he will reappear in a 
state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, even 
in hell...."' 


‘Householders, there are some recluses and brahmins whose doc- 


"7 Now 


trine and view is this: "There is no final cessation of being. 
there are some recluses and brahmins whose doctrine is directly 
opposed to that of those recluses and brahmins, and they say thus: 


"There is a final cessation of being....” {593} 


About this a wise man considers thus: "These recluses and brah- 
mins hold the doctrine and view ‘there is no final cessation of being’, 
but that has not been seen by me. And these other recluses and 
brahmins hold the doctrine and view 'there is a final cessation of 
being', but that has not been known by me. If, without knowing 
and seeing, I were to take one side and declare: 'Only this is true, 
anything else is wrong’, that would not be fitting for me. 


Now as to the recluses and brahmins who hold the doctrine and 
view 'there is no final cessation of being', if their word is true, 
then it is certainly still possible that I might reappear [after death] 
among the gods of the immaterial realms who consist of percep- 
tion? But as to the recluses and brahmins who hold the doctrine 
and view ‘there is a final cessation of being’, if their word is true 
then it is possible that I might here and now attain final Nibbana. 


However, the view of those recluses and brahmins who hold the 
doctrine and view 'there is no final cessation of being' is close 
to attachment, close to bondage, close to indulgence, close to 
infatuation, close to clinging; but the view of those recluses and 
brahmins who hold the doctrine and view 'there is final cessation 
of being’ is close to non-attachment, close to non-bondage, close 
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to non-indulgence, close to non-infatuation, close to non-clinging.” 
After reflecting thus, he practises the way to disenchantment and 
dispassion towards being, to the true cessation of being.’ 


M. I. 400-413. 


The following teaching by the Buddha reveals how knowledge still 
based on faith and logic remains faulty, still prone to error, and not a true 
realization of the truth: 


There are five things, Bharadvaja, that may turn out in two different 
ways here and now: 


1. Faith (saddha). 

2. Approval (ruci). 

3. Oral tradition (anussava; transmitted knowledge). 
4. Reasoned thinking (akara-parivitakka). 


5. Conformity to personal views (ditthi-nijjhanakkhanti; this 
includes the act of reflection). 


Now something may be fully accepted out of faith, yet it may be 
empty and false; but something else may not be fully accepted out 
of faith, yet it may be factual, true, and unfailing. 


Again, something may be fully approved of and agreeable, yet it may 
be empty and false; but something else may not be fully approved 
of and agreeable, yet it may be factual, true, and unfailing. 


Again, something may be passed down by tradition, yet it may be 
empty and false; but something else may not be passed down by 
tradition, yet it may be factual, true, and unfailing. 


°Trans.: ‘another world’ (paraloka): i.e. other realms or future realms of existence. 


’Trans.: the Majjhima Nikaya Atthakatha states that ‘cessation of being’ (bhava- 
nirodha) here refers to Nibbana. 


*Devà arüpino saññāmayā. 
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Again, something may be well thought over, yet it may be empty 
and false; but something else may not resemble that which has been 
thought over, yet it may be factual, true, and unfailing. 


Again, something may be well reflected upon [as conforming to 
personal views and beliefs], yet it may be empty and false; but 
something else may not resemble that which has been reflected 
upon, yet it may be factual, true, and unfailing. {594} 


M. IL 170-71; cf.: M. II. 218. 


In the following sutta the Buddha goes on to reveal a way of protecting 
or safeguarding the truth (saccanurakkha) - the means to conduct oneself 
in relation to personal views and beliefs and the way to respond to the 
views and beliefs of others: 


It is not proper for a wise man who protects truth to come to the 
definite conclusion: ‘Only this is true, anything else is wrong.’ 


If a person has faith, he protects truth when he says: 'My faith is 
thus’; but he does not yet come to the definite conclusion: ‘Only this 
is true, everything else is false.’ In this way, there is the protection 
of truth; in this way he protects truth; in this way we describe the 
protection of truth. But as yet there is no realization of truth. 


If a person approves of something ... if he has received a trans- 
mission of knowledge ... if he applies reasoned thinking ... if he 
gains a reflective acceptance of a personal view, he protects truth 
when he says: ‘I have an agreeable view thus’ ... ‘I have received 
a transmission thus’ ... ‘I have considered with reason thus’ ... ‘my 
reflective acceptance of a view is thus’: but he does not yet come to 
the definite conclusion: ‘Only this is true, everything else is false.’ 
In this way, there is the protection of truth; in this way he protects 
truth; in this way we describe the protection of truth. But as yet 
there is no realization of truth. 


M. II. 171. 
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The Buddha clarifies this proper conduct in another sutta. On one 
occasion the monks were discussing other people’s praise and criticism 
of the Buddhist teachings, and the Buddha explained thus: 


‘Monks, if anyone should speak in disparagement of me, of the 
Dhamma, or of the Sangha, you should not be angry, resentful or 
upset on that account. If you were to be angry or displeased at 
such disparagement, that would only be a danger to you. If others 
disparage me, the Dhamma, or the Sangha, and you are angry or 
displeased, can you recognize whether what they say is right or 
not?’ 


‘No, Lord.’ 


‘If others falsely disparage me, the Dhamma, or the Sangha, then 
you must explain what is incorrect, saying: “For this reason that is 
incorrect, for this reason that is false, that is not our way, that is not 
found among us.” 


‘Monks, if others should speak in praise of me, of the Dhamma, or 
of the Sangha, you should not on that account be pleased, happy or 
elated. If you were to be pleased or elated at such praise, that would 
only be a danger to you. If others rightly praise me, the Dhamma, 
or the Sangha, you should acknowledge what is true, saying: “For 
this reason that is correct, for this reason that is right, that is our 
way, that is found among us.”’ {595} 


In the previous sutta on safeguarding the truth (saccanurakkha), the 
Buddha goes on to describe the way of practice for realizing the truth 
(saccanubodhi) and for arriving at the truth (saccanupatti), which includes 
the arising of faith. This description explains both the importance and 
the limitations of faith: 


‘But in what way, Master Gotama, is there the realization of truth? 
In what way is a person known as one who has realized the truth?’ 
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‘Here, a monk may be living in dependence on some village or 
town. Then a householder or a householder’s son goes to him and 
examines him in regard to three kinds of states: in regard to states 
based on greed, in regard to states based on hate, and in regard to 
states based on delusion: “Are there in this venerable one any states 
based on greed such that, with his mind obsessed by those states, 
while not knowing he might say, ‘I know’, or while not seeing he 
might say, ‘I see’, or he might urge others to act in a way that would 
lead to their harm and suffering for a long time?” 


‘As he examines him he comes to know: “There are no such states in 
this venerable one based on greed such that, with his mind obsessed 
by those states, while not knowing he might say, ‘I know’, or while 
not seeing he might say, ‘I see’, or he might urge others to act in an 
unprofitable way that would lead to their harm and suffering for a 
long time. Moreover, the bodily behaviour and the verbal behaviour 
of this venerable one are not those of one affected by greed. And the 
Dhamma that this venerable one teaches is profound, hard to see 
and hard to penetrate, peaceful and sublime, unattainable by mere 
reasoning, subtle, to be experienced by the wise. This Dhamma 
cannot easily be taught by one affected by greed.” 


‘When he has examined him and has seen that he is purified from 
states based on greed, he next examines him in regard to states 
based on hate ... in regard to states based on delusion.... 


‘When he has examined him and has seen that he is purified from 
states based on delusion, then he places faith in him. Filled with 
faith he visits him and associates with him; having approached him, 
he gives ear; when he gives ear, he hears the Dhamma; having heard 
the Dhamma, he memorizes it and examines the meaning of the 
teachings he has memorized; when he examines their meaning, he 
gains an acceptance of those teachings based on his investigations; 
when he has gained a reflective acceptance of those teachings, 
enthusiasm springs up; when enthusiasm has sprung up, he has 
determination; having determination, he scrutinizes; having scru- 


tinized, he strives; resolutely striving, he realizes within himself 
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the ultimate truth and sees it by penetrating it with wisdom. In this 
way, there is the realization of truth; in this way one realizes truth; 
in this way we describe the awakening to truth (saccanubodha). But 
as yet there is no final arrival at truth.’ 


‘But in what way is there the final arrival of truth? In what way does 
one finally arrive at truth?’ 


‘The final arrival of truth (saccanupatti) lies in the repetition, 
development, and cultivation of those same things. In this way 
there is the final arrival at truth; in this way one finally arrives at 
truth.” {596} 


M. II. 171-4. 


Faith is vital for initial stages of spiritual practice. It is conducive 
to spiritual growth and when applied correctly it accelerates spiritual 
development. 


For this reason, a person with superior wisdom but who lacks strong 
faith may attain to a spiritual goal slower than someone who has inferior 
wisdom but has ardent faith.'? When faith is placed on a righteous 
object, a person saves both time and labour, but when faith is placed on 
something unrighteous, it misleads and hinders a person. 


In any case, faith as taught in Buddha-Dhamma is based on reasoned 
analysis and guided by wisdom, which prevents faith from being mis- 
placed. If faith does go astray, it can be corrected because it is not a blind 
attachment; one is encouraged to continually examine the justification 
and validity of faith. 


A lack of faith is an obstacle, which can interrupt and delay spiritual 
development, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


?see also the Kitagiri Sutta, which describes the realization of arahantship as the 
result of gradual study and practice: M. I. 480. 


Take for example the case of Ven. Sariputta, who attained to the Dhamma more 
slowly than many other disciples, despite his outstanding wisdom. 
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Bhikkhus, for a monk who has not been able to remove five stakes 
in the heart, has not been able to release five mental bonds, it is 
impossible that he should reach complete growth in this Dhamma 
and Vinaya. The five stakes in the heart a monk is not yet able to 
abandon are as follows: 


1. A monk has doubts and hesitations about the Teacher; he is 
indecisive and uncommitted in regard to the Teacher. 


2. A monk has doubts and hesitations about the Dhamma; he is 
indecisive and uncommitted in regard to the Dhamma. 


3. A monk has doubts and hesitations about the Sangha; he is 
indecisive and uncommitted in regard to the Sangha. 


4. A monk has doubts and hesitations about the training; he is 
indecisive and uncommitted in regard to the training. 


5. Amonkis angry and resentful with his companions in the holy 
life; he feels hostile and callous towards them. 


The mind of a monk who is doubtful, hesitant, indecisive and 
uncommitted in regard to the Teacher ... the Dhamma... the Sangha 
... the training ... who is angry with his companions in the holy life 
... is not inclined towards effort, diligent practice, persistence, and 
endeavour. A monk who is not inclined towards effort ... is one who 
has not yet removed the stakes in the heart... 


D. III. 238; M. I. 101. 


A lack of faith and confidence, i.e. doubt and hesitation, are major 
obstacles for the development of wisdom and spiritual progress. In this 
case the required task is to dispel doubts and to establish faith. 


The establishment of faith here, however, is not an acceptance of some- 
thing or someone, or an entrusting oneself to something or someone, 
without honouring one's own wisdom. Rather, a person should examine 


"The five mental bonds are separate qualities; I have not listed them here because 


they are not directly related to the subject at hand. 
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the situation with wisdom in order to clearly see the causal relationships 
between things; this will lead to confidence and an end of doubt. 


In the following sutta, the Buddha describes this wise inquiry, and in 
this teaching the Buddha encourages people to investigate the validity of 
the Buddha himself: {597} 


Monks, a monk who is an inquirer, not knowing how to read 
another’s mind, should make an investigation of the Tathagata in 
order to find out whether or not he is fully enlightened.... A monk 
who is an inquirer, not knowing how to read another’s mind, should 
investigate the Tathagata with respect to two kinds of states, states 
cognizable through the eye and through the ear, thus: 


‘Are there found in the Tathagata any defiled states cognizable 
through the eye or through the ear?’ When he investigates him, 
he comes to know: ‘No defiled states cognizable through the eye or 
through the ear are found in the Tathagata.’ 


When he comes to know this, he investigates him further: ‘Are 
there found in the Tathagata any mixed states (sometimes pure, 
sometimes impure) cognizable through the eye or through the ear?’ 
When he investigates him, he comes to know: ‘No mixed states 
cognizable through the eye or through the ear are found in the 
Tathagata.’ 


When he comes to know this, he investigates him further: ‘Are there 
found in the Tathagata cleansed states cognizable through the eye 
or through the ear?’ When he investigates him, he comes to know: 
‘Cleansed states cognizable through the eye or through the ear are 
found in the Tathagata.’ 


When he comes to know this, he investigates him further: ‘Has this 
venerable one attained this wholesome state over a long time or did 
he attain it recently?’ When he investigates him, he comes to know: 
‘This venerable one has attained this wholesome state over a long 
time; he did not attain it only recently.’ 
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When he comes to know this, he investigates him further: ‘Are there 
found in this venerable one, who has acquired renown and attained 
fame, dangers [connected with renown and fame]? Because for 
[some] monks the dangers [connected with renown and fame] are 
not found in them as long as they have not acquired renown and 
attained fame; but when they have acquired renown and attained 
fame, those dangers are found in them. When he investigates him, 
he comes to know: ‘This venerable one has acquired renown and 
attained fame, but the dangers [connected with renown and fame] 
are not found in him.’ 


When he comes to know this, he investigates him further thus: 
‘Does this venerable refrain [from evil] without fear, not refraining 
from evil by fear, and does he avoid indulging in sensual pleasures 
because he is without lust through the destruction of lust? When 
he investigates him, he comes to know: ‘This venerable refrains 
[from evil] without fear, not refraining from evil by fear, and he 
avoids indulging in sensual pleasures because he is without lust 
through the destruction of lust.' 


Now if others should ask that monk thus: ‘What are your reasons 
(akara) and what is your evidence (anvaya) whereby you say: 'This 
venerable refrains [from evil] without fear, not refraining from evil 
by fear, and he avoids indulging in sensual pleasures because he is 
without lust through the destruction of lust'? - answering rightly, 
that monk would answer thus: "Whether that venerable one dwells 
in a group of people or alone, while some there are well-behaved 
and some are ill-behaved and some there lead a community, while 
some there are worried about material things and some are unsul- 
lied by material things, still that venerable one does not despise 
anyone because of that. And I have heard and learned this from 
the Blessed One's own lips: ‘I refrain [from evil] without fear, not 
refraining from evil by fear, and I avoid indulging in sensual pleas- 
ures because I am without lust through the destruction of lust.' 


The Tathagata, monks, should be questioned further about that 
thus: ‘Are there found in the Tathagata or not any defiled states 
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cognizable through the eye or through the ear?’ The Tathagata 
would answer thus: ‘No defiled states cognizable through the eye 
or through the ear are found in the Tathagata.’ {598} 


If asked, ‘Are there found in the Tathagata or not any mixed states 
cognizable through the eye or through the ear?’ the Tathagata 
would answer thus: ‘No mixed states cognizable through the eye 
or through the ear are found in the Tathagata.’ 


If asked, ‘Are there found in the Tathagata or not cleansed states 
cognizable through the eye or through the ear?’ the Tathagata 
would answer thus: ‘Cleansed states cognizable through the eye or 
through the ear are found in the Tathagata. These states are my 
pathway and my domain, yet they are no cause for craving.’ 


A disciple should approach the Teacher who speaks thus in order to 
hear the Dhamma. The Teacher teaches him the Dhamma with its 
higher and higher levels, with its increasingly sublime levels, with 
its dark and bright counterparts for comparison. As the Teacher 
teaches the Dhamma to a monk in this way, through direct know- 
ledge of a certain teaching here in that Dhamma, the monk comes 
to a conclusion about the teaching. He places confidence in the 
Teacher thus: ‘The Blessed One is fully enlightened, the Dhamma is 
well proclaimed by the Blessed One, the Sangha is practising well.’ 


Now if others should ask that monk thus: ‘What are your reasons 
and what is your evidence whereby you say, “The Blessed One is 
fully enlightened, the Dhamma is well proclaimed by the Blessed 
One, the Sangha is practising well?”’ - answering rightly, that 
monk would answer thus: ‘Here, friends, I approached the Blessed 
One in order to hear the Dhamma. The Blessed One taught me 
the Dhamma... As the Blessed One taught the Dhamma to me 
in this way, through direct knowledge of a certain teaching here 
in that Dhamma, I came to a conclusion about the teachings. I 
placed confidence in the Teacher thus: ‘The Blessed one is fully 
enlightened, the Dhamma is well proclaimed by the Blessed One, 
the Sangha is practising well.” 
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Monks, when someone’s faith has been planted, rooted, and estab- 
lished in the Tathagata through these reasons, terms, and phrases, 
his faith is said to be supported by reason, rooted in vision,” firm, 
and it is unable to be shaken by any recluse or brahmin or god or 
Mara or Brahma or by anyone in the world. That is how there is 
an investigation of the Tathagata’s qualities, and that is how the 
Tathagata is well investigated in accordance with the Dhamma. 


Vimamsaka Sutta: M. I. 317-20. 


Doubts and hesitations, even about the Buddha himself, are not con- 
sidered wrong or wicked; they are merely states of mind which need to be 
understood and dispelled by applying wisdom. And indeed, doubts can 
encourage people to increase investigation and inquiry. 


When people announced their devotion to and faith in the Buddha, 
before bestowing approval the Buddha would examine whether their faith 
and confidence was based on reasoned consideration, as is evident in the 
following discussion between Ven. Sariputta and the Buddha: 


‘Lord, I have confidence in the Blessed One thus: “There has never 
been, will be or is now another ascetic or brahmin who possesses 
knowledge of perfect awakening superior to that of the Blessed 


wy 


One 


‘You have spoken valiantly,” Sariputta, you have roared the lion’s 
roar of certainty! How is this? Were you able to perceive the minds 
of all the perfectly enlightened noble Buddhas of the past, so as to 
say: “These Lords were of such virtue, such was their teaching, such 
their wisdom, such their attributes, such their liberation"?' {599} 


‘No, Lord.’ 


‘And were you able to perceive the minds of all the perfectly 
enlightened noble Buddhas who will appear in the future ... “such 
their liberation”? 


”Dassana-mialika; the commentaries state that a person is rooted in the path of 
stream-entry. 
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‘No, Lord.’ 


‘And I who am the perfectly enlightened noble Buddha of the 
present: were you able to use your mind to perceive: “The Lord 
is of such virtue ... such his liberation"? 


‘No, Lord.’ 


‘So, as you do not have knowledge to perceive the minds of the 
perfectly enlightened noble Buddhas of the past, the future or the 
present, how is it that you have spoken valiantly and roared the 
lion’s roar of certainty?’ 


‘Lord, although I do not have the power to read the minds of the per- 
fectly enlightened noble Buddhas of the past, future, and present, 
yet I know the way to realize the Dhamma.” 


‘Lord, it is as if there were a royal frontier city, with mighty bastions 
and a massive encircling wall with fortifications in which is a single 
gate, at which is a gatekeeper, wise, skilled and clever, who keeps 
out strangers and lets in those he knows. And he, constantly 
patrolling and following the course of the wall, does not see any 
joins or clefts in the wall, even such as a cat might creep through. 
He considers that whatever larger creatures enter or leave the city 
must all go through this very gate. 


‘And in the same way, Lord, I know the way to realize the Dhamma: 
all those perfectly enlightened noble Buddhas of the past attained 
to supreme enlightenment by abandoning the five hindrances, 
which defile the mind and weaken the strength of wisdom, having 
firmly established the four foundations of mindfulness in their 
minds, and developed the seven factors of enlightenment according 
to the truth. All the perfectly enlightened noble Buddhas of the 
future will do likewise, and you, Lord, who are now the perfectly 
enlightened noble Buddha of the present, have attained to supreme 
enlightenment by abandoning the five hindrances ... developed the 


seven factors of enlightenment according to the truth.’ 


D. II. 81-2; D. III. 99-101. 
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When handled correctly as an aid for spiritual progress, devotion to 
a particular person can be beneficial. But it also has drawbacks because 
it often turns into an attachment to the person and obstructs progress. 
First, here is a sutta passage outlining the advantages of devotion: 


The noble disciple who is completely dedicated to the Tathagata 
and has full confidence in him does not entertain any perplexity 
or doubt about the Tathagata or the Tathagata’s teaching. It is 
indeed to be expected, that a noble disciple who has faith will dwell 
with energy roused for the abandoning of unwholesome states and 
the acquisition of wholesome states; that he will be strong, firm in 
exertion, not shirking the responsibility of cultivating wholesome 
states. {600} 


S. V. 225. 


The disadvantages of devotion to an individual are outlined in this 
teaching: 


Monks, there are these five disadvantages of devotion to one person. 
What five? 


When a person becomes very devoted to a person and that person 
commits an offence such that the Order suspends him, then he will 
think: ‘The Order has suspended him who is dear and lovely to me!’ 


... When that person commits an offence such that the Order com- 
pels him to sit at the end of the line, then he will think... 


... When that person leaves for a distant place... 
... When that person disrobes.... 


... When that person dies, then he will think: ‘He is dead, he who 
was dear and lovely to me!’ 


P Asabhi-vácà: literally, ‘with a great bull's voice’. 
Measure of the Dhamma’: dhammanvaya. 


And for an extended account, see: D. III. 102-116. 
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He will not associate with others monks, and from not associating 
with other monks he will not hear the true Dhamma, and from not 
hearing the true Dhamma he will fall away from the true Dhamma. 


A. III. 270. 


When devotion and faith turn into a feeling of love, personal prejudice 
can impede the operation of wisdom, as demonstrated in this sutta pas- 
sage: 


Monks, these four things may be generated. What four? 


Of love is born love; of love is born anger; of anger is born love; of 
anger is born anger... 


And how is anger born of love? A person who one finds dear, feels 
affection for, and approves of, is treated by other people in a way 
that is disagreeable, offensive, and unpleasant, so he conceives ill- 
will towards those people... 


A. II. 213. 


Even devotion to the Buddha can be an obstacle for highest liberation 
when this devotion becomes personal, and the Buddha encouraged his 
disciples to abandon such love. At times he used rather extreme measures 
while teaching his disciples, as in the case of Ven. Vakkali, who was 
ardently devoted to the Buddha and wished to keep close to him at all 


times. 


Towards the end of his life Ven. Vakkali was seriously ill and sent a 
message to the Buddha requesting to see him. The Buddha visited him 
and offered the following teaching: 


Vakkali: ‘For a long time, venerable sir, I have wanted to come to see 
the Blessed One, but my body has not been strong enough to do so.' 


Buddha: 'Enough, Vakkali! Why do you want to see this foul body? 
One who sees the Dhamma sees me; one who sees me sees the 
Dhamma. For in seeing the Dhamma, Vakkali, one sees me; and in 
seeing me, one sees the Dhamma.' (601) 


S. III. 119-120. 
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Spiritual progress restricted to the level of faith is not stable or secure, 
because faith depends on external conditions and may weaken, as con- 
firmed by this teaching of the Buddha: 


Here, Bhaddali, suppose a man has only one eye; then his friends 
and companions, his kinsmen and relatives, would help to guard 
his eye, thinking: ‘Let him not lose his one eye.’ So too, some monk 
in this Dhamma and Discipline practises by a measure of faith and 
love. In this case other monks consider thus: ‘This monk practises 
by ameasure of faith and love. We should help by repeatedly urging 
him to act so that he may not lose that measure of faith and love.’ 
This is the cause, this is the reason, why one [must] repeatedly urge 
some monks in this dispensation to attend to [their] obligations. 


M. I. 444-5. 


When not developed to the stage of wisdom, faith is limited. It may 
lead to a heavenly rebirth but it cannot on its own lead to the final goal of 
Buddha-Dhamma, as confirmed by this teaching of the Buddha: 


Bhikkhus, in the Dhamma well-proclaimed by me, which is clear, 
open and evident, there are no hidden catches: 


There is no future round for manifestation in the case of those 
bhikkhus who are arahants with taints destroyed... 


Those bhikkhus who have abandoned the five lower fetters are 
all due to reappear spontaneously [in the Pure Abodes] and there 
attain final Nibbana... 


Those bhikkhus who have abandoned the three lower fetters and 
attenuated lust, hate, and delusion are all once-returners.... 


Those bhikkhus who have abandoned three fetters are all stream- 
enterers.... 


Those bhikkhus who are truth-devotees (dhammanusart) or faith- 
devotees (saddhanusari) are all headed for awakening.... 
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Those bhikkhus who merely have faith in me, merely have love for 
me, are all headed for heaven. 


M. I. 141-2. 


In the context of wisdom development, wisdom initially benefits from 
correct faith and then develops gradually until it reaches the stage of 
‘knowledge and vision’ (fdna-dassana). At this stage it is no longer neces- 
sary to rely on beliefs and opinions because one knows and sees clearly 
for oneself, and therefore this stage transcends the domain of faith: 


Ven. Savittha: 'Friend Musila, apart from faith, apart from per- 
sonal preference, apart from oral tradition, apart from reasoned 
reflection, apart from conformity with doctrinal analysis, does the 
Venerable Musila have personal knowledge thus: "With birth as 
condition, aging-and-death comes to be"?' 


Ven. Musila: ‘Friend Savittha, apart from faith, apart from personal 
preference, apart from oral tradition, apart from reasoned reflec- 
tion, apart from conformity with doctrinal analysis, I know this, I 
see this: “With birth as condition, aging-and-death comes to be." "6 


{602} 


S. II. 115-18. 


This sutta passage continues: 


‘Monks, is there a method of exposition by means of which a monk 
- apart from faith, apart from personal preference, apart from oral 
tradition, apart from reasoned reflection, apart from conformity 
with doctrinal analysis - can declare final knowledge thus: "Des- 
troyed is birth, the holy life has been lived, what had to be done has 
been done, there is nothing more to be done to reach this state"?.... 


From here there are questions and answers about each link of Dependent 
Origination, both in the forward sequence and the reverse sequence, until the 
process reaches the cessation of becoming: Nibbana. 
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‘There is a method of exposition.... Here, having seen a form with 
the eye, if there is lust, hatred or delusion internally, a monk under- 
stands: “There is lust, hatred or delusion internally”; or, if there is 
no lust, hatred or delusion internally, he understands: “There is no 
lust, hatred, or delusion internally.” 


‘Since this is so, are these things to be understood by faith, or by 
personal preference, or by oral tradition, or by reasoned reflection, 
or by conformity with doctrinal analysis?’ 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 
‘Aren't these things to be understood by seeing them with wisdom?’ 
‘Yes, venerable sir,’ 


‘This, monks, is [one] method of exposition by means of which a 
monk - apart from faith ... apart from conformity with doctrinal 
analysis - can declare final knowledge..." 


S. IV. 138-40. 


When a person has clear knowledge and vision, faith is no longer 


required: the person does not need to believe someone else. The Buddha's 


disciples who had attained to outstanding qualities knew and spoke about 
these things without needing to refer to the Buddha, as is illustrated in 
the following conversation between the Jain leader Nigantha Nataputta 
and the householder Citta, an eminent disciple of the Buddha proficient 
in Buddha-Dhamma: 


Nigantha: ‘Householder, do you have faith in the ascetic Gotama 
when he says: "There is a concentration without applied thought 
and sustained thought; there is a cessation of applied thought and 
sustained thought”? 


Citta: ‘In this matter, venerable sir, I do not go by faith in the Blessed 
One when he says: "There is a concentration without applied 


“From here the questions and answers cover all of the sense faculties in the same 
manner. 
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thought and sustained thought; there is a cessation of applied 
thought and sustained thought"... 


‘To whatever extent I wish ... I enter and dwell in the first jhana ... 
I enter and dwell in the second jhana ... I enter and dwell in the 
third jhana ... I enter and dwell in the fourth jhàna.? Since I know 
and see thus, I do not believe with faith in any ascetic or brahmin 
regarding the claim that there is a concentration without applied 
and sustained thought, there is a cessation of applied and sustained 
thought.’ 


S. IV. 298-9. 


Arahants, who have reached the highest degree of knowledge and vis- 
ion, possess the attribute of 'faithlessness' (assaddha):? they do not need 
to believe anyone else on matters that they clearly see for themselves, 
as confirmed by this discussion between the Buddha and Ven. Sariputta: 
{603} 


Buddha: ‘Sariputta, do you have faith that the faculty of faith, 
when developed and cultivated, penetrates to the Deathless, has 
the Deathless as its destination, has the Deathless as its final goal? 
... That the faculty of energy.... That the faculty of mindfulness... 
That the faculty of concentration... That the faculty of wisdom... 
has the Deathless as its final goal?’ 


Sariputta: ‘In this matter I do not go by faith in the Blessed One... 
Those who do not know, see, understand, realize, and discern with 
wisdom - they would have to go by faith in others in regard to 
this.... But those who know, see, understand, realize, and discern 
these things with wisdom - they would be without perplexity or 
doubt about this matter.... I have known, seen, understood, realized 
and discerned these things with wisdom - therefore, I have no 
doubts or uncertainties about this matter: the faculty of faith ... 
the faculty of energy.... the faculty of mindfulness.... the faculty 


PFrom the second jhana upwards, concentration is without applied and sustained 
thought (vitakka and vicara). 


Dh. verse 97. 
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of concentration.... the faculty of wisdom when developed and 
cultivated, penetrates to the Deathless, has the Deathless as its 
destination, has the Deathless as its final goal.’ 

Buddha: ‘Good, good, Sariputta.’ 


S. V. 220-22. 


These following passages by the Buddha highlight the vital significance 


of wisdom: 


Bhikkhus, by having developed and cultivated how many faculties 
does a bhikkhu who has destroyed the taints declare the fruit of 
arahantship and understand thus: 'Destroyed is birth ... there is 
nothing more to be done to reach this state"? 


It is because he has developed and cultivated one faculty that a 
bhikkhu who has destroyed the taints declares the fruit of arahant- 
ship thus. What is that one faculty? The faculty of wisdom. 


For a noble disciple who possesses wisdom, the faith that follows 
from it becomes stabilized, the energy ... mindfulness ... concentra- 
tion that follows from it becomes stabilized. 


S. V. 222. 


So long as the faculty of wisdom is absent, the other faculties of faith, 
energy, mindfulness, and concentration, on their own or combined, can- 


not bring about enlightenment: 


Bhikkhus, just as the footprints of land animals fit into the footprint 
of the elephant, and the elephant's footprint is declared to be their 
chief by reason of its size, so too, among the steps that lead to 
awakening, the faculty of wisdom is declared to be their chief, that 
is, for the realization of awakening.” {604} 


S. V. 231-2, 237-9. 


?'Trans.: ‘steps leading to enlightenment’ (padani bodhaya sarnvattanti) = dhamma- 


padani: 'Dhamma-steps' or ‘sections of Dhamma’. 
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NOTE 14.5: THREE KINDS OF WISE REFLECTION 


A person who helps guide others may use the following three kinds of 
wise reflection as basic principles for checking other people's level of 
intelligence or ability to reflect wisely: 


1. Thinking corresponding with conditionality: to see whether the 
other person thinks reasonably and systematically, and is able to 
investigate causes and conditions. 


2. Analytic reflection: to see whether the other person is able to 
look at things from different perspectives, is able to distinguish 
various potentialities, and does not look at things in a vague or 
one-dimensional way. 


3. Reflection on the relationship between the principles (dhamma) 
and the objective (attha) of things: to see whether the person, 
after hearing or reading something, is able to grasp both its 
principles, crucial points, or gist, and its meaning, objective, 
value, benefit, and ways of elaborating on its main points. 


14.3 PREPARATION FOR THE MIDDLE WAY 


To sum up, ordinary people, who are not yet proficient in wisdom, require 
guidance and encouragement from others. For them wisdom develop- 
ment begins with the external factor of virtuous friendship, in order for 
faith to be established. (Faith here refers to the confidence springing from 


well-reasoned discernment.) 


From here one reaches the function of internal factors, beginning with 
applying the knowledge on which faith is based in order to think inde- 
pendently from others in an analytic way. Such analytic reflection gives 
rise to right view and advances the development of wisdom, resulting 
eventually in clear knowledge and vision (fiana-dassana). (See Note 14.5.) 


Because faith (saddhd) is a very important factor, and when it is appro- 
priate and used correctly it is compatible with analytical reflection, lead- 


ing to wisdom and right view, let us review its practical dimensions: 
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1. On the level of virtuous conduct (sila), faith is a basic principle, 


protecting one’s virtue, holding one back from acting immorally, 
and establishing one firmly in upright behaviour. Although one's 
faith may not yet be accompanied by wisdom, it is still valid. Indeed, 
in many circumstances faith based on deep-seated beliefs is more 
effective on the level of moral conduct than faith based on wise 
reflection. 


. On the level of concentration (samadhi), faith is conducive to con- 


centration. It leads to rapture and bliss, deep tranquillity, and an 
absence of restlessness and agitation, and it also leads to determ- 
ined effort, courage, fearlessness, focused attention, potency, and 
stability. Although faith in this context is also based on deep-seated 
convictions rather than grounded reasoning, it too is valid. 


Although this faith based on beliefs is effective for these first two 
levels of practice, it has the disadvantages of leading to narrow- 
mindedness and an unwillingness to listen to others, and some- 
times it is the cause for oppressing others due to one's personal 
beliefs. And importantly in this context, it is not supportive to 


wisdom development. 


. On the level of wisdom (pafifia), faith is conducive to wisdom, begin- 


ning with establishing mundane right view. From here it links with 


wise reflection in two ways: 


* First, faith is a channel enabling virtuous friends to point out 
how to think constructively - to encourage people to apply 
wise reflection (otherwise they may not be open to guidance 
and teaching). 


* Second, it prepares the foundation or context for some sub- 
jects of contemplation and independent reflection. Faith 
at this stage is clearly connected to wisdom; it is the most 
desirable form of faith. {681} 


To ensure that faith supports wisdom in the process of analytical 
reflection (yoniso-manasikara), there are several factors to bear in mind 
in regard to one's practice vis-à-vis faith: 
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First, to have 'rational' faith or to have beliefs accompanied by 
reasoned thinking. One's faith is not ofthe kind that forces one to believe; 
the object of faith does not need to be accepted according to rigid stipula- 
tions or followed without giving an opportunity to reasoned discernment. 
One's faith neither obstructs nor coerces one's thinking, nor does it lead 
to an unwillingness to listen to others.” Instead, it supports reasoned 
analysis and contributes to wisdom development. 


Second, one's behaviour is marked by saccanurakkha: a guarding or 
love of the truth. One is devoted to truth and one expresses one's faith 
honestly and accurately. One has the prerogative to state one's beliefs, 
for example by saying, ‘These are my beliefs’, or ‘I believe in that’, but 
one doesn't use one's faith as the decisive factor for determining truth. 
One does not insist that the truth accord with one's beliefs or declare 
something that is merely a belief as the absolute truth; for example, 
instead of saying, ‘This matter is this way!’ one declares, ‘I believe that 
this matter is this way.’ 


Third, one uses one’s faith or one’s beliefs as a foundation for analytical 
reflection, giving rise to wisdom. In other words, faith is not an end in 
itself, but is rather an instrument or ladder leading to a higher goal: the 
objective of faith is wisdom. 


This corresponds with the standard sequence of wisdom development: 


Associating with virtuous people — 
listening to the true Dhamma — 
faith > 


wise reflection, etc. 


Following on from wise reflection is the arising of right view (samma- 
ditthi), which marks the advent of the Middle Way - the beginning of a 
virtuous, righteous way of life. {682} 


?'Note the distinction between faith and belief following on from reasoned 
discernment, and faith and belief that is established first, followed by rational 
justifications for one’s beliefs. 
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14.4 THE TRIPLE GEM AS A CONDUIT TO THE MIDDLE WAY 


The Triple Gem - the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha - is a corner- 
stone for Buddhists. Generally speaking, taking refuge (sarana-gamana) 
in the Triple Gem is a symbol of being a Buddhist or a lay disciple. Even 
stream-enterers possess the attribute of being one with firm, unshakeable 
faith in the Triple Gem. It is thus worthy of study to determine how 
reverence for the Triple Gem fits into the practice of the Middle Way. 


Both the respect for the Triple Gem expressed by going for refuge by 
general people and the unshakeable faith in the Triple Gem belonging to 
stream-enterers clearly indicate the prominent role of faith (saddha) for 
Buddhists at initial stages of practice. 


From what has been described above one can see that faith is part of the 
beginning stages of the Middle Way. In particular it helps to link people 
with virtuous friends (kalyanamitta) or wholesome instruction by others. 
The aim is to link faith with analytical reflection (yoniso-manasikara), and 
most importantly for faith to lead to wisdom - to give rise to right view 
(samma-ditthi), which is the first factor of the Noble Eightfold Path and the 
Middle Way. 


Here we can see the clear relationship between the Triple Gem and 
practice in accord with the Middle Way, in that faith in the Triple Gem 
is a conduit to the Middle Way. 


To add to this explanation one should consider the four factors of 
stream-entry (sotápattiyanga), also known as the four virtues conducive 
to growth in wisdom (pafifiavuddhi-dhamma): 


1. Sappurisa-sarnseva: association with virtuous people; association 
with the wise. 


2. Saddhammassavana: hearing the true Dhamma; learning what is 
correct and good. 


3. Yoniso-manasikara: wise reflection; proper attention; skilful consid- 


eration. 
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4. Dhammanudhamma-patipatti: practising minor principles of 
Dhamma consistent with major principles; practising the Dhamma 
correctly. 


This group of factors is referred to by many other names, including: 
'qualities conducive to the realization of the fruit of stream-entry up to 
the realization of arahantship’: 


Monks, these four things, when developed and cultivated, lead to 
the realization of the fruit of stream-entry ... to the realization of 
the fruit of once-returning ... to the realization of the fruit of non- 
returning ... to the realization of the fruit of arahantship. What 
four? Association with superior persons, hearing the true Dhamma, 
wise reflection, practice in accord with the Dhamma.” {683} 


S. V. 410-11. 


Association with superior persons (sappurisa-samseva) is equivalent to 
having virtuous friends (kalyanamitta). The Buddha is the supreme super- 
ior person and virtuous friend.” Associating with wise people and having 
virtuous friends leads to beneficial instruction by others (paratoghosa), 
that is, hearing or learning the Dhamma - true, wholesome teachings. 


Systematic reflection of the Dhamma - reflection in line with the 
Dhamma - gives rise to wholesome qualities and to wisdom, which com- 
prehends things correctly according to the truth. Moreover, it leads to a 
Dhamma practice that is authentic and true to the goal. 


A correct practice of the Dhamma (dhammanudhamma-patipatti) cul- 
minates in the realization of stream-entry, all the way to the realization of 
arahantship. Those who have arrived at these noble realizations comprise 
the genuine Buddhist community. They are called the community of 
disciples (savaka-sangha) or the noble community (ariya-sangha), and they 
represent the 'Sangha' in the Triple Gem. 


These factors are referred to as ‘factors of stream-entry’ (sotapattiyanga; ‘qualities 
of a stream-enterer’) at, e.g.: S. V. 347. They are referred to as ‘virtues conducive 
to growth in wisdom’ (pafifiavuddhi-dhamma) at, e.g.: S. V. 411; A. II. 245-6. 


2$ee the preceding chapter on virtuous friends. 
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In this sense one can describe the duties by Buddhists in relation to the 
Triple Gem as the following: to start with, one acknowledges the Buddha 
as a ‘virtuous friend’; one then listens to and studies the Buddha’s teach- 
ings. From here one reflects wisely on these teachings, thus completing 
the two preliminary stages of the Middle Way - virtuous friendship and 
wise reflection - which are the prerequisites for right view. 


When one sees things correctly according to the truth, one practices 
the Dhamma correctly (dhammanudhamma-patipatti) - one follows the 
middle path of practice (majjhima-patipada).”* One completes this path 
with the attainment of arahantship, and is consequently a ‘noble being’ 
(ariya-puggala) and a member of the noble Sangha. As a noble being one 
is able to assist others and to act as a virtuous friend one step down from 
the Buddha himself. 


Furthermore, the Sangha is a model community or society, a gathering 
point of those who receive the benefits of having the Buddha as a virtuous 
friend and of following the path of righteousness (dhamma-magga). The 
Sangha is a source of virtuous friendship for others; it is a ‘field of merit’ 
(pufifiakkhetta), increasing and spreading goodness in the world. 


The Sangha is one of the mainstays of the Triple Gem. The inclusion 
ofthe Sangha in the Triple Gem reveals how much importance Buddhism 
gives to the involvement and participation by virtuous people in society, 
which is improved and elevated through a collective effort. 


Internally, or in relation to the mind, members of the Sangha are 
safeguarded by their states of realization. Externally, or in relation to life 
in society, their safeguards are the formal discipline (Vinaya), communal 
harmony, and mutual friendship. 


The relationship between these principles of the four factors of stream- 
entry, practice according to the Middle Way, and the Triple Gem can be 
illustrated thus: 


? Dhammanudhamma-patipatti is equivalent to dhammanudhamma-patipada - the 
Path (magga) or the practice leading to Nibbana (nibbana-gamini-patipada) - a 
term which occurs frequently in the scriptures, e.g.: Nd. I. 365. 
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1. Association with the wise (sappurisa-sarhseva) = virtuous friendship 
(kalyanamittata) = the Buddha (as the supreme friend). 


2. Hearing the true Dhamma (saddhammassavana) = wholesome 
instruction by others (paratoghosa) = the Dhamma. 


3. Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikàára) = wise reflection = (one’s duty in 
regard to the Dhamma). 


4. Practising the Dhamma correctly (dhammanudhamma-patipatti) = 
the Path (magga) = to enter into the noble Sangha. {684} 


From what has been said above it is possible to provide a brief defini- 
tion for the Triple Gem as follows: 


1. The Buddha: the one who realized and taught the Dhamma, dis- 
covered the Path and revealed it to others, and acted as the fore- 
most virtuous friend. He represents an ideal, confirming the 
goodness, capability, and wisdom that human beings can train in 
and develop in themselves, culminating in the attainment of the 
supreme state. 


2. The Dhamma: the principles of truth and virtue which the Buddha 
discovered and taught. Faithful disciples should listen to, study, 
and contemplate these teachings with wise reflection, in order 
to correctly understand the truth, cultivate the Path, and reach 
spiritual fulfilment. 


3. The Sangha: the community of individuals who practise according 
to the Path and who have reached success. Those people who 
trust that this community of awakened individuals is truly excel- 
lent should participate in building and joining this community 
by cultivating the Path and experiencing its fruits. Such practice 
begins with emulating the external traits and characteristics of 
noble beings - of moral discipline, communal harmony, and mutual 
friendship. 


Virtuous friendship, wise reflection of the Dhamma, and practice 
in accord with the Eightfold Path prospers and reaches fulfilment 
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in a community which lives in accord with the principles embodied 
by this noble Sangha. 


The Triple Gem is a refuge in so far as recollection of the Triple Gem 
reminds people to use correct methods for solving problems and ending 
suffering. One follows the teachings on the Four Noble Truths and walks 
the noble path (ariya-vithi). At the very least, this recollection helps 
prevent one from doing evil, generates a determination to do good, builds 
confidence, dispels fear, and strengthens and brightens the mind. {685} 


14.5 APPENDIX 1: 
TRANSLATING PALI TERMS FROM THE KALAMA SUTTA 


Attempting to translate the ten factors connected to belief contained in 
the Kalama Sutta is one example of how difficult it can be to satisfactorily 
and accurately translate Pali terms and phrases. In this case, one of the 
reasons for this difficulty is that these phrases lack a verb form; they 
simply contain the term ma, which translates as ‘do not’ (grammatically 
referred to as an ‘interjection’ - nipáta). Let us look at the first three 
factors as an example: 


* Md anussavena (‘do not ... by way of holding to oral tradition’). 
* Md paramparaya (‘do not ... by way of a lineage of teaching’). 


e Mà itikirdya (‘do not ... by way of hearsay’). 


The problem here for translators is deciding which verb to place within 
the ellipsis. Traditionally, this problem has been solved by translating 
this phrase as: ‘do not believe....’ For a closer inspection of this matter, 
one should examine Thai translated versions of the Tipitaka. When 
Buddhadhamma was first published in 1971, there existed only one Thai 
translated version: Thai Tipitaka: A Tribute to 25 Centuries of Buddhism, 
2500 BE., which translates this phrase as yah yeut theu.... (an daño - ‘do 
not grasp’, ‘do not assume’). 
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Questioning the accuracy of this translation, I examined the comment- 
arial explanation for this phrase. In this context, the commentaries add 
the verb ganhittha, rendering the phrase similarly as ‘do not grasp’, ‘do not 
assume’. {605} This interpretation is consistent with other comment- 
arial texts (these ten factors are found in other suttas, e.g.: the Salha Sutta 
and the Bhaddiya Sutta).”° The commentaries to the Bhaddiya Sutta, for 
example, provide the same interpretation as mà ganhittha.”’ 


This indicates that the translators of the ‘Thai Tipitaka: A Tribute to 
25 Centuries of Buddhism, 2500 BE’. translated this passage correspond- 
ing to the commentarial explanations. Still not fully satisfied with this 
translation, I needed to consider the alternatives. 


Besides wishing to convey the sense of these passages accurately, one 
reason why I endeavoured to find a suitable translation is because when 
Buddhadhamma was first published thirty-six years ago, Thai people had 
only just begun to hear about and discuss the Kalama Sutta. (This sutta 
was already familiar among Westerners, who found it interesting and 
astonishing that here was a religion that told people to suspend belief 
- there is no obligation to believe. This interest then extended to Thai 
people.) But instead of applying this meaning for the pursuit of wisdom, 
many Thai people interpreted this teaching for the sake of casualness, 
glibness, or frivolity. Some people claimed jokingly or disparagingly that 
the Buddha taught people not to believe their teachers and mentors. (Asa 
result, many teachers of Buddhism during that time period would try and 
emphasize that the Buddha’s teachings in the Kalama Sutta do not mean 
that one should disregard one’s teachers.) 


These were some of the issues involved in trying to find a suitable 
translation for these passages. 


Besides providing accurate data and factual evidence on these matters, 
it is also important to allow readers to access the original information, 
along with related material, in the most complete way as possible, so 


?5 AA. IT. 305. 
?6 A. [, 193-4; A. II. 190-91. 


? AA. III. 173. This is the same volume containing the commentary to the Kalama 
Sutta. 
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that they can consider these matters independently. There is always the 
danger that the opinions by an author, or interpretations by a translator, 
conceal the original information, and that authors or translators inadvert- 
ently monopolize ideas. 


In the case that authors or translators come up with new interpreta- 
tions or translations, it behoves them to inform the readers of this and 
share with them the original data, so that the readers can distinguish 
between what is the original and what is new. 


In regard to material within the Tipitaka, it is helpful and suitable 
to provide explanations from the commentaries and other texts. The 
more the better, because this will provide an opportunity for students 
of Buddhism to apply their own judgment in these matters. This corres- 
ponds with the principle of viewing the Buddhist scriptures as a source of 
knowledge rather than as texts requiring unquestioned belief. 


(In this book in particular, whereby the aim is to describe the tradi- 
tional Buddhist teachings, rather than to express personal interpreta- 
tions, it is important to produce as much supportive data as possible. In 
the case that personal understanding and interpretations are expressed, 
these should be clearly distinguished from the source material, for 
example the words of the Buddha contained in the suttas.) 


Because I hadn't yet come up with a suitable alternative, I continued 
to use the translation yah yeut theu (‘do not grasp’, ‘do not assume’) con- 
tained in the 'Thai Tipitaka: A Tribute to 25 Centuries of Buddhism, 2500 
BE’. and based on the commentaries, but with an explanatory footnote. 


The original edition of Buddhadhamma (1971, contained within the 
Wan Waithayakon collection) contains this footnote: ‘The term “do not 
assume" here is an interim phrase, as no adequate substitute has been 
found. Understand this phrase to mean "do not make a judgement or 
establish an opinion in an absolute, categorical way based on any of these 


my 


factors alone”. 


A year later, in 1972, I began work on ‘A Dictionary of Buddhism’ 
(wownunsuwnsenau avuUssIASIIN), which was first published in 
1975. Here, in regard to the ten means for dealing with doubtful matters 
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as contained in the Kalama Sutta (kalamasutta-kankhaniyatthana), I began 
to use analternative translation, which seemed more satisfactory, namely: 
yah bplong jy cheua (au Vaslat¥a — ‘do not (decisively) believe’, ‘be not led 
by’). This translation does not conflict with the commentarial interpret- 
ation mà ganhittha. {606} 


Be not led by report (anussava). 


Be not led by tradition (parampara). 


Be not led by hearsay (itikira). 


Be not led by the authority of texts (pitaka-sampadana). 


Be not led by mere logic (takka). 


Be not led by inference (naya). 


Be not led by considering appearances (akára-parivitakka). 


Be not led by the agreement with a considered and approved theory 
(ditthi-nijjhanakkhanti). 


Be not led by seeming possibilities (bhabba-rüpata). 


Be not led by the idea: ‘This is our teacher’ (samano no garüti).^? 


(In 1996 the Thai Tipitaka ‘Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya Univer- 
sity Edition' was printed and for each of these ten factors the translators 
applied the phrase o09nJaa191558, yah bplong jy cheua.) 


In 1978 I began to work on the expanded version of Buddhadhamma 
(‘Buddhadhamma: Revised and Expanded Edition’), which was first prin- 
ted in 1982. Although many changes and additions were made to 
this expanded version, I did not change the translation of this phrase 
in the Kalama Sutta according to the changes made in the Diction- 
ary of Buddhism. (In contrast, the Dictionary of Buddhist Termino- 
logy’ - wauunsummsenani atfuilszanafwn - first published in 1979, 


Trans.: these are the English translations contained within ‘A Dictionary of 
Buddhist Teachings’ (NIWIYNAINYNEMAU adinlszina53331). 
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contained the changes made in the Dictionary of Buddhist Teachings.) 
Instead, the volume ‘Buddhadhamma: Revised and Expanded Edition’ 
contains the following footnote: 


‘The expression here oenato (yah yeut theu) means to not make a 
judgement or establish an opinion in an absolute, categorical way 
based on any of these factors alone; it should be understood as 
corresponding to the expression av1Uaala1¥a (yah bplong jy 
cheua). Moreover, one should not interpret this expression to 
mean that the Buddha taught his disciples to disbelieve these 
particular things and rather to believe in other things. The 
Buddha warned his disciples from being utterly convinced even by 
these highly inspiring qualities: one should not be too eager to 
believe in them and take them as the ultimate criteria for truth, as 
they may possibly be incorrect. He encouraged people to carefully 
reflect on these highly inspiring and credible factors with wisdom. 
Consider how much care we must take when we engage with other 
factors and people.’ 


Although I have provided these various translations along with the 
background on how they have been determined, this does not confirm 
that they are the most suitable translations. Students of Buddhism can 
refer to the information and source material presented here in order to 
increase their own understanding on this matter. In the same vein, if one 
encounters a more suitable translation for this phrase one should accept 
it with satisfaction.” 


Apart from learning about this specific subject matter, readers may 
gain an appreciation here for how complicated and difficult in can be to 
translate Pali terms and phrases contained in the Buddhist scriptures. 


*Trans.: perhaps, in English, a valid translation here would be: ‘remain skeptical 
about...’ or ‘sustain a healthy dose of skepticism about...” The approach here 
seems to be consistent with a blend of religious skepticism (allowing room for 
doubt, even of religious beliefs and claims) and scientific skepticism (subjecting 
all claims to systematic investigation). 
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CHAPTER15 
WISE REFLECTION 


Forerunners of the Middle Way 


Initial Stage of Practice 2: 
Yoniso-manasikara 


15.1 THE ROLE OF REFLECTION IN A WHOLESOME WAY OF LIFE 


For people to find true happiness they must live their lives correctly and 
relate to things properly, including their own personal lives, their society, 
technology, and their natural environment. Those people who live their 
lives correctly experience a personal happiness inherently conducive to 
the happiness of others. 


The expression to live one’s life correctly, or to relate to all things 
properly, is a general or undetailed reference to spiritual practice. For 
a clearer description one must separate and distinguish correct practice 
into various minor activities, and examine many aspects of a person’s 
life. It is useful therefore to describe the different parts of spiritual 
practice, which together comprise the entirety of living one’s life cor- 
rectly. Hereby, one defines the subtleties of living correctly, revealing the 
different aspects of proper practice. 


From one perspective, to live one’s life is to struggle for survival, to 
try and escape from oppressive and obstructive forces, and to discover 
wellbeing. In brief, this aspect to life is the solving of problems or the 
ending of suffering. Those people who are able to solve and escape from 
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problems correctly reach true success in life and live free from suffering. 
Therefore, to live correctly and with success can be defined as an ability 
to solve problems. 


From another perspective, to live one’s life is to engage in various 
activities, manifesting as different forms of physical and verbal behaviour. 
When such activity is not expressed outwardly, then it manifests intern- 
ally, as mental behaviour. This refers to acts of body, speech and mind, 
which are technically referred to as volitional physical actions (kaya- 
kamma), verbal actions (vaci-kamma), and mental actions (mano-kamma). 
Collectively, they are referred to as kamma by way of the three ‘doorways’ 
(dvara). 


From this perspective life consists of engaging in these three kinds of 
actions. Those people who perform these three actions correctly live their 
lives well. Therefore, to live correctly and with success can be defined as 
knowing how to act, speak, and think - to be skilled at performing physical 
actions (including one’s work and profession), speaking (or communica- 
tion in general), and thinking. {608} 


From yet another perspective, an analysis of human life reveals that it 
consists of various forms of cognition, of experiencing objects of aware- 
ness or sense stimuli, which are collectively referred to as ‘sense objects’ 
(arammana). These sense impressions pass through or manifest by way 
of the six sense bases (ayatana): the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and 
mind. The receiving of these sense impressions consists of seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, contacting tactile impressions, and cognizing mind 
objects: i.e, to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to feel physical feelings, and 
to think. 


The response and attitudes of people in regard to cognition of these 
sense stimuli have a crucial bearing on their lives, conduct, and fortune. If 
they respond to sense impressions solely with delight and aversion, with 
likes and dislikes, the chain of distress is set in motion. If they respond in 
the manner of recording information, however, and see things according 
tothe truth - see things according to cause and effect - they will go in the 
direction of wisdom and towards a true solution to problems. 
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A factor that is no less vital than the response and attitudes towards 
sense impressions is the ability to select sense objects. For example, one 
may incline towards and choose to listen to and watch those things which 
gratify desire, or one may choose to listen to and observe those things 
that support wisdom and enhance the quality of the mind. 


From this perspective to live correctly and successfully can be defined 
as knowing how to receive and select sense impressions - to be skilled at 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, contacting tactile objects, and thinking. 


There is one more perspective to take into consideration. One way to 
describe human life is to highlight the engagement and relationship to 
phenomena in order to derive benefit from these things. 


For most people the consumption or enjoyment of sense pleasures 
playsa very significant role. When engaging with people or things in their 
surroundings, whether this be their society or the natural environment, 
most people seek to derive some kind of benefit or advantage from them 
in order to satisfy their wishes or to gratify their desires. In other words, 
when they wish to satisfy desires they go out and engage with these 
people and things. 


The preceding factor - of looking at life as a process of cognition - 
contains two aspects: that of pure cognition, say of seeing and hearing, 
andthat of engagement, say of looking and listening. The skill of receiving 
and selecting sense impressions (e.g. a skill at seeing or hearing) is related 
to this factor of engagement. 


To engage with or to consume things properly is a vital factor in 
determining and shaping a person's life and degree of happiness. There- 
fore, to live correctly and successfully can be defined as being skilled in 
engaging with and relating to things. In the context of society this refers 
to knowing how to relate and associate with other people. In the context 
of material things and the natural environment this refers to knowing 
how to use and consume things properly. 


In sum, a correct and successful way of life encompasses several subsi- 


diary forms of behaviour and is comprised of various aspects, notably: 


* From the perspective of escaping from problems, one is skilled at 
solving them. 
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From the perspective of performing actions, one is skilled at think- 
ing, speaking (or communicating), and performing physical deeds. 


From the perspective of receiving sense impressions, one is skilled 
at seeing, listening, smelling, tasting, contacting tactile impres- 
sions, and thinking. 


From the perspective of engagement or consumption, one is skilled 
at using and consuming things, and at relating to other people. 


{609} 


To practise these various aspects of life properly is referred to as ‘living 


one’s life correctly’, ‘knowing how to live’, or ‘being skilled at conducting 


one’s life’. According to Buddha-Dhamma, a life lived in such a manner is 


considered a virtuous life. 


These various aspects of life, or aspects of spiritual practice, can be 


summed up by the phrase: ‘knowing how to think’ or ‘being skilled at 


reflection’. They all involve the process of thinking, which is a vital factor 


for living one’s life correctly. Thinking plays an important role on many 


levels, including: 


In the context of cognition, thinking is the meeting point, where 
various information and data gathers and assembles. It is where 
data is analyzed, shaped, and applied. 


In the context of volitional actions, thinking is the starting point, 
which leads to outward verbal and physical expressions - to speech 
and physical action. Moreover, it is the command centre, which 
determines or controls speech and physical deeds, according to 
one's thoughts. 


In the relationship between these two forms of behaviour, thinking 
is the centre point - it is the link between cognition and volitional 
actions. When one experiences things by way of the sense bases, 
and then gathers, processes, and analyzes this sense data, thinking 
dictates the consequent outward expressions of speech and phys- 
ical actions. 
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In sum, correct thinking or the skill of reflection is the seat of adminis- 
tration in regard to correct living in its entirety. It is the leader, guide 
and director for all other aspects of right practice. When one is able 
to think correctly, one is also able to speak correctly, act correctly, and 
solve problems correctly. One is skilled at seeing, hearing, eating, using 
material things, consuming things, and associating with others - one is 
skilled at living. A skill in thinking and reflection leads to a virtuous life. 


A decisive factor determining a person’s skill in regard to volitional 
action is spiritual balance. Generally speaking, in this context the terms 
‘skill’ and ‘balance’ have the same meaning. To act skilfully is to act in a 
correct, even way, giving rise to desired results according to one’s inten- 
tions and objectives. One acts in a way that is accurate, coherent, direct, 
and consistent, enabling one to reach one’s goal in the most optimum way, 
without creating any kinds of harm or faults. 


In the context of reaching one’s goal, the Buddhist teachings give great 
emphasis to the characteristics of faultlessness, freedom from affliction, 
and suitability, the meanings of which are encompassed in the word 
‘spiritual balance’. Thus the term ‘skill in conducting one’s life’ can be 
defined as ‘living a balanced life’: to live with moderation and ina suitable 
way in order to attain the goal of life in a truly blameless and joyful 
manner. 


The technical term for a life of balance, for suitable practice, or for a 
virtuous life is the ‘middle way’ (majjhima-patipada), which refers to the 
Path (magga): the Noble Eightfold Path. The Middle Way is the virtuous, 
sublime life, free from harm and affliction, leading to utter safety and 
complete happiness. 


Buddha-Dhamma teaches that in order to live correctly or to lead a 
virtuous life one must pass through a process of spiritual training and 
study. One can say that the Path arises as a result of spiritual training. 
Just as skilful reflection is the guiding principle of a virtuous life or of the 
Path, so too, cultivating one’s skills in the area of thinking is the leading 
factor in formal spiritual training (sikkha). {610} 


Within the process of spiritual training, developing a skill in reflection 
leads to correct understanding, correct ideas, and even correct beliefs, 
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which are collectively referred to as ‘right view’ (samma-ditthi), which is 
the mainstay of a virtuous life in its entirety. The cultivation of right 
view is the gist of wisdom development, which is at the heart of spiritual 
training. 


A skill in reflection involves many methods of thinking and analysis. 
Developing such skill in reflection is a unique form of spiritual training 
and cultivation. 


15.2 THE ROLE OF REFLECTION 
IN SPIRITUAL TRAINING AND WISDOM DEVELOPMENT 


Before discussing the various methods of thinking, let us review the 
role of thinking in spiritual training, especially in the area of wisdom 
development, which is the core of such training. 


A. COMMENCEMENT OF TRAINING 


The essence of spiritual training is self-development, with wisdom 
development at its core. The key elements of such training are correct 
understanding, opinions, ways of thinking, attitudes, and values, which 
benefit one’s life and society and conform to truth. In short, this refers to 
‘right view’ (samma-ditthi). 


When one understands things correctly, one’s thoughts, speech, and 
physical actions - that is, all of one’s actions - will be correct, virtuous, 
and beneficial, leading to the end of suffering. 


Conversely, if one has incorrect understanding, values, attitudes, and 
ways of thinking - collectively referred to as ‘wrong view’ (miccha-ditthi) - 
all of one’s actions, including one’s thoughts, speech, and physical actions, 
will also be incorrect. Instead of solving problems and ending suffer- 
ing, one will create more suffering, accumulate problems, and increase 
trouble. 


Right view can be separated into two levels: 
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* First, those kinds of views, thoughts, opinions, beliefs, preferences, 
and values which are connected to an awareness of one's actions 
and the effects of such actions, or which foster a sense of personal 
accountability. One sees things correctly in the light of Dhamma 
teachings. The precise term for this kind of view is 'knowledge of 
being an owner of one’s deeds’ (kammassakata-fiana). It is mundane 
right view (lokiya-sammaditthi) and pertains to the level of moral 
conduct. 


Second, those views and ways of thinking which help to discern 
how all conditioned things exist in accord with the law of causality. 
It is an understanding of things according to how they really are. 
One is not biased by preferences and aversions or swayed by how 
one wants things to be or not be. It is a knowledge in harmony with 
natural truth and is technically referred to as 'knowledge consist- 
ent with truth’ (saccanulomika-fiána). It is right view aligned with 
transcendent understanding and pertains to the level of absolute 
truth. 


Wrong view (miccha-ditthi), likewise, is comprised of two kinds: those 
views, notions, and values which deny a sense of personal accountability - 
arefusal to admit one's own responsibility; and an ignorance of the world 
as it really is - the formation of deluded images according to how one 
personally wants the world to be. (611) 


In any case, the internal spiritual training of an individual begins with 
and continues as a result of an engagement with his or her external 
environment; it is dependent on external influences which act as a source 
of motivation or as conditioning factors. If one receives teachings, advice, 
and transmissions from correct sources, or if one is able to select, discern, 
contemplate and engage with things properly, right view (samma-ditthi) 
will arise and true training will ensue. 


Conversely, if one receives incorrect teachings, advice and transmis- 
sions, or if one in unable to reflect on, consider, and gain insight into 
one's experiences, wrong view (miccha-ditthi) will arise and one will train 
incorrectly or not train at all. 
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To review, there are two basic sources of spiritual training, which are 
called the ‘prerequisites of right view’: 


1. The external factor of the instruction of others (paratoghosa): the 
words or utterance of others. This refers to social influences and 
transmissions, for example from parents, teachers, friends, associ- 
ates, books, the media, and one’s culture. These outside influences 
provide correct information and teachings and they encourage one 
to go in a wholesome direction. 


2. The internal factor of wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara): to be 
skilled at reflection; to apply proper methods of thinking and reas- 
oning. 


Similarly, there are two sources to wrong training or to a lack of 
spiritual training, which are the prerequisites of wrong view: incorrect, 
unwholesome instruction by others and an absence of wise reflection - 
an inability to reflect wisely. 


B. PROCESS OF TRAINING 


As mentioned above, the essence of spiritual training is right view. When 
right view is firmly established, spiritual training proceeds effectively. 


This process is divided into three major stages, which collectively are 
referred to as the three trainings or the threefold training: 


1. Training in higher virtue (adhisila-sikkha): training in the area 
of conduct, moral discipline, and uprightness in physical actions, 
speech, and livelihood. It can be simply referred to as 'virtue' (sila). 


2. Training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha): the training of the mind, 
the cultivation of spiritual qualities, and the development of men- 
tal strength, mental aptitude, and mental health. It can be simply 
referred to as ‘concentration’ or ‘mental collectedness' (samadhi). 


3. Training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha): the development of 
wisdom, giving rise to a knowledge of things as they truly are, a dis- 
cernment of the causal nature of things, which enables one to solve 
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problems in line with cause and effect; a thorough understanding 
of phenomena, to the extent that one is able to liberate the mind 
from all clinging and attachment, eliminate mental defilement, and 
bring an end to suffering - to live with a mind that is free, pure, 
joyous and bright. It can be simply referred to as ‘wisdom’ (pafifia). 


The formulation of these three trainings is directly connected to the 
teaching referred to as the Noble Path (ariya-magga): the 'supreme way', 
the ‘noble method for solving problems belonging to the noble ones’, 
or the 'path leading to the cessation of suffering and to the state of 


x 3. 
awakening’. 


The Noble Path contains eight essential factors or eight aspects of 
practice: 


1. Right view (samma-ditthi): correct views, ideas, opinions, beliefs, 
attitudes and values; to see things according to causes and condi- 
tions; to see things in harmony with truth or with reality. {612} 


2. Right thought (samma-sankappa): thoughts, considerations, and 
motives which do not harm oneself or others, are not corrupted 
by defilement, and are conducive to wellbeing and happiness, for 
example: thoughts of renunciation, well-wishing, kindness, and 
benefaction; pure, truthful and righteous thoughts; thoughts free 
from selfishness, covetousness, anger, hatred, and malice. 


3. Right speech (sammà-vàáca): honest and upright speech; speech that 
is not abusive, deceitful, divisive, slanderous, coarse, trivial, or 
pointless; speech that is polite and gentle, promoting friendship 
and harmony; rational, beneficial speech. 


4. Right action (samma-kammanta): righteous, beneficial actions; non- 
oppressive, non-harmful actions; actions that build good relation- 
ships, promote cooperation, and lead to a peaceful society. Specific- 
ally, this refers to actions that are not involved in or contributive to 
killing or physical injury, to violating the belongings of others, orto 
violating the rights of others in regard to their spouse or cherished 
items and people. 
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5. Right livelihood (samma-djiva): earning a living in righteous ways, 


which do not cause trouble or harm to others. 


. Right effort (samma-vayama): righteous effort, that is: to strive to 


prevent and avoid unarisen evil, unwholesome qualities; to strive 
to abandon and eliminate arisen evil, unwholesome qualities; to 
strive to establish and foster unarisen wholesome qualities; and to 
strive to cultivate, increase, and perfect arisen wholesome qualit- 
ies. 


. Right mindfulness (samma-sati): to be vigilant and attentive; to 


sustain attention on whichever necessary task one faces in the 
moment; to be circumspect about one's activities; to recollect those 
virtuous, supportive, or required factors connected to a specific 
activity; to not be absentminded, careless, or negligent. Most 
notably, this refers to mindfulness fully attentive to one's own 
physical activities, feelings, state of mind, and thoughts. One does 
not allow alluring or annoying sense impressions to lead one astray 
or to cause confusion. 


. Right concentration (samma-samadhi): firmly established attention; 


the mind is focused on an activity or on an object of attention 
(arammana); the mind is one-pointed, calm, relaxed, pure, bright, 
and strong; it is malleable and engaged, ready for the effective 
application of wisdom; it is not distracted, disturbed, confused, 
stressed, rigid, or despondent. 


The threefold training is designed to bear fruit according to the prin- 
ciples of practice inherent in the Noble Eightfold Path. This training 
generates and develops the eight Path factors. A Dhamma practitioner 
makes full use of these Path factors and gradually solves problems until 
he or she reaches the complete end of suffering. The relationship between 
the threefold training and the Eightfold Path is as follows: 


1. Training in higher virtue: aspects of training giving rise to right 


speech, right action, and right livelihood. These three Path factors 
are cultivated to the point where one reaches the standard of a 
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noble being in regard to moral conduct, discipline, and skilful social 
interaction. This is the basis for developing the power of mind. 


2. Training in higher mind: aspects of training giving rise to right 
effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. These three 
Path factors are cultivated to the point where one reaches the 
standard of a noble being in regard to spiritual qualities, power of 
mind, mental capability, and mental health. This is the basis for 
developing wisdom. {613} 


3. Training in higher wisdom: aspects of training giving rise to right 
view and right thought. These two Path factors are cultivated to 
the point where one reaches the standard of a noble being in regard 
to wisdom. One's mind is bright, joyous, and freed from all forms 
of grasping and affliction; one reaches true deliverance of mind by 
way of wisdom. 


As mentioned above, right view - the mainstay of spiritual training - 
arises dependent on two factors (the prerequisites of right view), which 
are the source, origin and starting point of practice. Therefore, in the 
activities pertaining to spiritual training special emphasis should be given 
to these two factors. Indeed, the expression ‘providing training’ relates 
precisely to these two factors. As for the three stages of training - sila, 
samadhi, and pafifià - they are used simply as reference points for creating 
a supportive environment and for ensuring that the direction of practice 
proceeds according to proper principles. 


Based on this understanding one is able to outline spiritual training as 
shown on Figure 15.1. 


C. BASIC ELEMENTS OF SPIRITUAL TRAINING 


From the above section we see that thinking or reflection comprises one 
of the two initial factors or sources of spiritual training. To gain a clear 
understanding ofthe vital role of thought, however, it should be explained 
in conjunction with the second factor, of the teachings by others: 
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Figure 15.1: Outline of Spiritual Training 


Process of Training 
A (factors of supportive environment) 


Starting Point or 
Source of Training 
(factors of of right view) 


1. Training in Higher Virtue (moral 
conduct, moral discipline, and 
upright physical & verbal actions, 


understanding conforming to truth) 


Nc J 


Monks, there are these two conditions giving rise to right view: the 
words of others and wise reflection.! {614} 


A. I. 88. 


In reference to external factors, I know not of any other single 
factor so conducive to great benefit as having a virtuous friend. 


In reference to internal factors, I know not of any other single factor 
so conducive to great benefit as wise reflection. 


A. L. 17. 


These two prerequisites of right view can also be called the forerunners 
to spiritual training. They are the wellspring of right view, which is the 
starting point and key principle of spiritual practice in its entirety. Let us 
review these factors in more depth: 


1. The words of others (paratoghosa): external motivation and influ- 


ence; teachings, advice, instruction, transmission, schooling, pro- 
clamations, information, and news coming from external sources. 
This also includes imitating or emulating others' behaviour and 
ideas. It is an external or social factor. 


'Here, ‘the words of others’ (paratoghosa) refers to skilful, wholesome words by 


others. 
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Examples of such sources of learning include: one’s parents, teach- 
ers, mentors, friends, companions, co-workers, bosses, and employ- 
ees; famous and esteemed people; books, other forms of media, and 
religious and cultural institutions. In this context, it refers specific- 
ally to those external influences leading one in a correct, whole- 
some direction and providing correct knowledge, and in particular 
those enabling one to attain the second factor of wise reflection. 


A person with suitable attributes and qualities, who is able to 
perform the function of instruction well, is called a virtuous friend 
(kalyanamitta). Generally speaking, for a virtuous friend to act 
effectively and succeed in instructing others, he or she must be able 
to instil confidence in the student or practitioner, and therefore the 
method of learning here is referred to as the ‘way of faith’. 


Ifthe persons offering instruction, for example parents or teachers, 
are unable to establish a sense of trust in the pupil (or child, as the 
case may be), who subsequently develops greater interest and trust 
in another source of information and thinking, say in the words 
of a movie star transmitted via the media, and if this alternative 
information is bad or wrong, the process of learning or training is 
beset by danger. The end result may be a wrong form of learning 
or an absence of true learning. 


2. Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara); skilful modes of thinking; sys- 
tematic thinking; the ability to contemplate and discern things 
according to how they truly exist, for example the recognition that 
a specific phenomenon 'exist just so'. One searches for causes and 
conditions, inquires into the source of things, traces the complete 
sequence of events, and analyzes things in order to see things as 
they are and as conforming to the law of causality. One does not 
attach to or distort things out of personal craving and clinging. 
Wise reflection leads to wellbeing and an ability to solve problems. 
This is an internal, spiritual factor and may be referred to as the 


‘way of wisdom’. 


Of these two factors, wise reflection is essential and indispensable. 
Spiritual training truly bears fruit and its goal is reached as a result of 
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wise reflection. Indeed, it is possible for wise reflection to initiate spiritual 
training without the assistance of external influences. If one relies on the 
first factor of external instruction, it must lead to wise reflection for one’s 
training to reach completion. Intuition, insight, and the discovery and 
realization of truth is accomplished by way of wise reflection. {615} 


Having said this, one should not underestimate the power of the first 
factor, of the instruction by others, because only a minute number of 
individuals do not need to rely on this factor - those who can progress 
solely by the application of wise reflection. These individuals, like the 
Buddha, are exceptional. Almost everyone in the world relies on the 
instruction by others to help show the way. 


All forms of formal and systematic education, both in the past and in 
the present, and all forms of schooling in the field of the arts and sciences 
are matters pertaining to this factor of the ‘words of others’ (paratoghosa). 
The wholesome transmission of knowledge by way of virtuous friends 
thus deserves the utmost care and attention. 


A point that needs to be reiterated here is that in providing an educa- 
tion or skilful instruction, a virtuous friend needs to constantly keep in 
mind that this instruction must act as a catalyst for the arising of wise 
reflection in the students. 


D. THINKING CONDUCIVE TO SPIRITUAL TRAINING 


Thinking is linked to and follows cognition. The process of cognition 
begins at the point where a sense base (ayatana) encounters a sense object 
(arammana). At this point consciousness arises (vififiana) - the awareness 
of a sense object - for example seeing a form, hearing a sound, or knowing 
a mental object. When this process is complete it is called ‘cognition’, or 
literally, according to the Pali, as ‘contact’ (phassa). 


With cognition there arises some form of sensation (vedana), say of 
pleasure and ease, suffering and discomfort, or a neutral feeling.? At the 
same time, there arises perception (safifia) - the naming, designation, or 


*Note that the term ‘feeling’ here refers to sensation, not to emotions. 
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recognition of the sense object. From here there follows thinking (vitakka) 
- thoughts, reflections and deliberations. 


This process of cognition is the same, regardless of whether one 
encounters and experiences something externally, or whether one thinks 
of something and contemplates it in the mind. 


Using the act of seeing as an example, this process can be illustrated as 
follows (similar to earlier at Figure 2.2 on p.43). 


Eye (ayatana) + 

physical form (arammana) + 
seeing (cakkhu-vififiana) = 
contact (phassa) = 
sensation (vedana) ^ 
perception (safifia) — 
thinking (vitakka) 


The act of thinking plays a very important role in determining a per- 
son’s personality and way of life, as well as shaping society as a whole. 
Thinking, therefore, is an essential factor in spiritual training. Thinking, 
however, is itself determined by various factors and conditions. 


One factor which exerts a powerful influence on thinking is sensation 
(vedand), in particular the feelings of pleasure and pain. 


Ordinarily, when people contact sense impressions and experience 
feelings, unless other factors enter to correct or intercept the process, 
these feelings determine the way a person thinks: 


* If the feelings are pleasurable or comforting one delights in them; 
one wishes to acquire or consume the object (this is craving - tanha 
- inan affirmative sense). 


* If the feelings are painful or oppressive one is averse to them; one 
wishes to escape from or eliminate the object (this is craving in an 
adversative sense). {616} 


At this point a person creates elaborate thoughts and ideas about the 
sense object acting as the source of that feeling. The object becomes the 
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focus of a person's thinking, accompanied by saññā - memories and per- 
ceptions of this object. These proliferations of thought follow the course 
of the person's likes and aversions. The determining factors for thought 
are a person's accumulated proclivities, prejudices, habits, disposition, 
and mental defilements (collectively referred to as mental formations - 
sankhara). He or she thinks within the confines and limitations and along 
the line of these mental formations. Expressions of speech and physical 
actions may then follow in the wake of these thoughts. 


Even if these thoughts are not expressed as outward actions, they still 
have an impact on a person's mind. They limit and constrict the mind and 
create various forms of mental distress, agitation, disturbance, depres- 
sion, and confusion. Thoughts related to specific subjects can create 
mental bias and distortion, resulting in a failure to see things according 
to the truth, while some thoughts may be tainted by greed or hostility. 


In the case that one experiences neutral sensations - neither pleas- 
urable nor painful - if one is not skilled at reflection and allows oneself 
to remain under their influence, one's thinking will be aimless and inco- 
herent or completely stifled. This is an unfavourable and unwholesome 
situation, leading to problems and greater suffering. 


The main factors of this process can be illustrated thus: 


Contact (phassa) > 

sensation (vedana) ^ 

craving, both affirmative and adversative (tanha) > 
suffering (dukkha) 


For most people this process of compounding problems occurs almost 
continually. In a single day it may occur repeatedly and countlessly. 
The life of a person lacking spiritual training tends to be dominated and 
determined by this way of thinking. It requires no intelligence, under- 
standing, or special capability. It is the most basic way in which a human 
being operates. And the more a person has accumulated the habit of 
thinking in this way, the easier this process unfolds automatically, as if 
stuck in a pre-established rut. 
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Because this process functions without any guidance by mindfulness 
and wisdom, it generates ignorance (avijja). Rather than being conducive 
to solving problems, it creates more problems and increases suffering. It 
is antithetical to spiritual training. Technically, it is thus referred to as 
the ‘mode of conditionality leading to suffering’. 


The basic attribute of this way of thinking is that it serves to gratify 
craving. In sum it can be referred to as the ‘process of thinking that 
panders to craving’, ‘thinking that causes problems’, or simply as the 


€ 


cycle of suffering’. 


The beginning of spiritual training begins with the application of mind- 
fulness and wisdom. Here, a person no longer allows this aforementioned 
process of thinking or mode of conditionality to function unabated and 
unchecked. One uses mindfulness, wisdom, and other spiritual factors 
to interrupt or reduce the flow of this way of thinking, resulting in a 
severance of the cycle or a transformation and altered course of thinking. 
One begins to be liberated - to no longer be enslaved by this process of 
thinking. {617} 


At first, an altered course of thinking may result from views or tra- 
ditional ways of thinking transmitted by external sources, say by other 
people or social institutions, to which one adheres out of faith. Generally 
speaking the most such external instruction can do is to deter or restrain 
one from blindly following a course of thinking pandering to craving, or 
perhaps it can provide one with an alternative fixed pattern of thinking. 
But it does not necessarily lead to a progressive, independent way of 
thinking. If the instruction is exceptional, however, it can generate the 
kind of faith that leads people to think for themselves. 


An example of instruction that leads toa strictly prescribed, unyielding 
form of faith, and is not a vehicle for further contemplation, is to have 
others believe that everything in the world is governed and controlled 
by some divine being or occurs randomly or by accident. If one believes 
in such teachings, all one has to do is wait for the will of God or leave 
everything up to fate. One need not investigate or reflect on things. 


Conversely, an example of instruction that generates a kind of faith 
leading to contemplation is to have others believe that all things exist 
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according causes and conditions. If one believes this then no matter what 
happens one will investigate and probe into the underlying causes and 
conditions, and one will develop an increased knowledge and understand- 
ing. 


Wholesome thinking and contemplation induced by a faith in external 
instruction begins with wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara). In other 
words, skilful instruction generates a faith leading to wise reflection. 


With the arising of wise reflection, spiritual training has begun. From 
this point a person applies and develops wisdom, which helps to solve 
problems and is the path to the cessation of suffering. In a nutshell, 
thinking that supports and promotes wisdom is spiritual training. 


Wise reflection plays an especially important role by preventing feel- 
ing (vedana) from producing craving (tanha). When one applies wise 
reflection, one experiences feeling but without it leading to craving. And 
when there is no craving, one does not create fanciful ideas (‘mental 
proliferation’) subject to the power of craving. 


When one severs thinking processes pandering to craving, skilful, sys- 
tematic reflection leads to the path of wisdom development and to the 
end of suffering. The two kinds of thinking can be illustrated as shown on 
Figure 15.2. 


Figure 15.2: Two Kinds of Thinking 


contact _ sensation craving (etc.) X suffering 
(phassa) (vedanā) (tanhā) (dukkha) 
wise reflection E wisdom m end of 

(yoniso-manasikara) (pafifia) suffering 


In any case, for ordinary people, even if they have begun a spiritual 


training, these two ways of thinking arise alternately, and one way of 
thinking may interfere with the other. For example, the first process may 
unfold until it reaches craving, but then wise reflection steps in to cut off 
the process and steer it in a new direction. Orthe latter process may reach 
the stage of wisdom, yet craving in a new guise hijacks the process. It can 
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thus occur that the fruits of wisdom are corrupted to serve the interests 
of craving. {618} 


When those persons who have completed spiritual training think, they 
apply analytical reflection (yoniso-manasikara). When they are not think- 
ing they abide mindfully in the present moment, that is, they are attentive 
to those activities in which they are engaged. 


To say that one applies analytical reflection when one thinks also 
implies that one applies mindfulness (sati), because wise reflection is a 
source of nourishment for mindfulness. When thinking proceeds in a 
systematic, purposeful way, attention does not stray or drift aimlessly. 
Mindfulness then functions to keep attention on the tasks at hand. 


Analytical reflection is thus a key factor in spiritual training, connected 
to the essential stage of wisdom development. It is required for living a 
virtuous life, helping to solve problems and acting as a refuge for people. 


In the gradual process of wisdom development, wise reflection is part 
of a stage beyond faith, because at this stage a person begins to think 
independently from others. 


Within the system of spiritual training, wise reflection is an internal 
factor, connected to the development and application of thought. It 
can be defined as a proper method of thinking, methodical thinking, or 
analytical thinking, and it has the following attributes: it prevents one 
from looking at things superficially; it leads to self-reliance; and it leads 
to liberation, freedom from suffering, true peace, and pure wisdom, which 
are the highest goals of Buddhism. 


The preceding material has presented a general introduction to 
the two initial factors of spiritual training: the utterances of others 
(paratoghosa), which can also be described as having a virtuous friend 
(kalyanamitta), which is an external factor and a matter dealing with faith; 
and wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which is an internal factor and a 
matter dealing with wisdom. 


From here on in this chapter the focus will be solely on wise reflec- 
tion, to elucidate the methods of thinking distinctive to Buddha-Dhamma. 
{619} 
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15.3 IMPORTANCE OF WISE REFLECTION 


Monks, just as the dawn is the forerunner and precursor of the 
rising of the sun, so too, the fulfilment of wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara) is the forerunner and precursor for the arising of the 
Noble Eightfold Path for a monk. It is to be expected of a monk who 
has brought wise reflection to completion that he will develop and 
cultivate the Noble Eightfold Path. 


S. V. 31. 


Monks, just as the dawn’s silver and golden light is the precursor 
to the rising of the sun, so too, for a monk wise reflection is the 
forerunner and precursor for the arising of the seven factors of 
enlightenment. When a monk is accomplished in wise reflection, it 
is to be expected that he will develop and cultivate the seven factors 
of enlightenment. 


S. V. 79. 


Monks, just as this body is sustained by nutriment, subsists in 
dependence on nutriment, and cannot subsist without nutriment, 
so too the five hindrances are sustained by nutriment, subsist in 
dependence on nutriment, and cannot subsist without nutriment. 
And what is [their] nutriment?: ... a frequent lack of wise reflec- 
tion.... 


Monks, just as this body is sustained by nutriment, subsists in 
dependence on nutriment, and cannot subsist without nutriment, 
so too the seven factors of enlightenment are sustained by nutri- 
ment, subsist in dependence on nutriment, and cannot subsist 
without nutriment. And what is [their] nutriment?: ... a repeated 
application of wise reflection.’ 


S. V 64-7, 


>The five hindrances (nivarana): sensual desire (kama-chanda, or ‘covetousness’ 
- abhijjha), ill-will (byapada), ‘sloth and torpor’ (thina-middha), restlessness 


and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca), and doubt (vicikiccha). The seven factors of 
enlightenment (bojjhariga): mindfulness (sati), investigation of Dhamma (dhamma- 
vicaya), effort (viriya), bliss (piti), tranquillity (passaddhi), concentration (samadhi), 
and equanimity (upekkha). 
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Monks, by careful attention (yoniso-manasikara), by careful right 
striving (yoniso-sammappadhana), I arrived at unsurpassed liber- 
ation, I realized unsurpassed liberation. You too, by careful atten- 
tion, by careful right striving, shall arrive at unsurpassed liberation, 
shall realize unsurpassed liberation. {620} 


Vin. I. 23; S. I. 105. 


Monks, I say that the destruction of the taints is for one who knows 
and sees, not for one who does not know and see. Who knows 
and sees what? Wise attention and unwise attention. When one 
attends unwisely, unarisen taints arise and arisen taints increase. 
When one attends wisely, unarisen taints do not arise and arisen 
taints are abandoned. 


M.I 7. 


Monks, whatever states there are that are wholesome, partaking of 
the wholesome, pertaining to the wholesome, they are all rooted in 
wise reflection, converge upon wise reflection, and wise reflection 


is declared to be the chief among them. 


S. V. 91. 


See here, Mahali, greed ... hatred ... delusion ... unwise reflection 
.. wrongly directed attention is the cause, the condition, for evil 
actions, for the existence of evil. Non-greed ... non-hatred ... non- 
delusion ... wise reflection ... rightly directed attention is the cause, 
the condition, for virtuous actions, for the existence of virtuous 


actions. 


A. V. 86-7. 


No other thing do I know which is so responsible for causing 
unarisen wholesome states to arise and arisen unwholesome states 
to wane as wise reflection. In one who reflects wisely wholesome 
states not yet arisen will arise and unwholesome states that have 


arisen will wane. 


A. I, 13. 


^In particular, one knows the means of generating wise attention and preventing 
unwise attention. 
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No other thing do I know which is so conducive to great benefit ... 


A. I. 16. 


.. Which is so conducive for the stability, non-decline, and non- 
disappearance of the true Dhamma as wise reflection. 


A. I. 18. 


In regard to internal factors, no other thing do I know which is so 
conducive to great benefit as wise reflection. 


A. I. 17; cf: S. V. 101. 


For a monk who is still in training, who has not yet realized the 
fruit of arahantship, and who aspires to the unsurpassed security 
from bondage I do not see any other internal factor that is so helpful 
as wise reflection. A monk who applies wise reflection is able to 
eliminate the unwholesome and to cultivate the wholesome. 


It. 9-10. 


I do not see any other thing so conducive for generating unarisen 
right view or for increasing arisen right view as wise reflection. In 
one who reflects wisely unarisen right view will arise and arisen 
right view will increase. 


A. I, 31. 


I do not see any other thing so conducive for generating unarisen 
enlightenment factors or for bringing arisen enlightenment factors 
to completion as wise reflection. In one who reflects wisely 
unarisen enlightenment factors will arise and arisen enlighten- 
ment factors will be brought to completion. {621} 


A. I. 14-15. 
No other thing do I know on account of which unarisen doubt does 


not arise and arisen doubt is abandoned as much as on account of 


wise attention. 


A. I. 4-5. 
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For one who attends properly to signs of impurity, unarisen lust will 
not arise and arisen lust will be abandoned.... For one who attends 
properly to the liberation of the mind by lovingkindness, unarisen 
hatred will not arise and arisen hatred will be abandoned.... For one 
who attends properly to [all] things, unarisen delusion will not arise 
and arisen delusion will be abandoned. 


A. I. 201. 


When one attends wisely, unarisen sensual desire ... ill-will ... sloth 
and torpor ... restlessness and worry ... doubt does not arise and 
arisen sensual desire ... doubt is abandoned. At the same time 
the unarisen enlightenment factor of mindfulness ... the unarisen 
enlightenment factor of equanimity arises and the arisen enlight- 
enment factor of mindfulness ... equanimity comes to fulfilment. 


S. V. 85. 


There are nine things that are greatly supportive and which are 
rooted in wise reflection: when one possesses wise reflection, joy 
arises; when one is joyful, delight arises; when one experiences 
delight, the body is relaxed and tranquil; when the body is relaxed, 
one experiences happiness; for one who is happy, the mind is 
concentrated; when the mind is concentrated, one knows and sees 
according to the truth; when one knows and sees according to 
the truth, one becomes disenchanted; with disenchantment one 
becomes dispassionate; by dispassion one is liberated. 


D. III. 288. 
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15.4 DEFINITION OF WISE REFLECTION 


The compound term yoniso-manasikara is comprised of the two words 
yoniso and manasikara. 


Yoniso is derived from the word yoni (‘origin’, ‘place of birth’, ‘womb’) 
and is variously translated as ‘cause’, ‘root’, ‘source’, ‘wisdom’, ‘method’, 
‘means’, or ‘path’. (See Note 15.1) 


Manasikara is translated as ‘mental activity’, ‘thinking’, ‘consideration’, 
‘reflection’, ‘directing attention’, or ‘contemplation’. (See Note 15.2) 


As a compound the term yoniso-manasikara is traditionally defined as 
‘skilfully directing attention’. The commentaries and sub-commentaries 
elaborate on this definition and explain the nuances of this term by 


presenting various synonyms, as follows? 


1. Upaya-manasikára: ‘methodical reflection’; to think or reflect by 
using proper means or methods; systematic thinking. This refers 
to methodical thinking that enables one to realize and exist in 
harmony with the truth, and to penetrate the nature and charac- 
teristics of all phenomena. {622} 


2. Patha-manasikara: ‘suitable reflection’; to think following a distinct 
course or in a proper way; to think sequentially and in order; to 
think systematically. This refers to thinking in a well-organized 


?For the definition of yoniso-manasikára as upaya-manasikara (‘methodical 
reflection’), patha-manasikara (‘suitable reflection’) and uppadaka-manasikara 
(‘effective reflection’), see: SA. III. 165; as upaya-manasikara and patha-manasikara, 
see: DA. II. 459, 643; DA. III. 777 = VbhA. 270 = MA. I. 64, 281; ItA. I. 62; SA. IT. 21; as 
updaya-manasikara alone, see: MA. II. 346; SA. I. 171; SA. III. 133; AA. I. 46; AA. II. 23; 
VinT.: Mahavaggatika, Mahakhandhakam, 
Afifiatitthiyapubbavatthukathavannana, Dutiyamarakathavannana; as 
uppadaka-manasikara, see: MA. I. 296; as karana-manasikara (i.e. as an elaboration 
of the definition as patha-manasikara), see the sub-commentaries of the Digha 
Nikaya. For noteworthy general definitions of yoniso-manasikara, see: Vism. 
131-32; VinT.: Tatiya-parajikam, Anapanassatisamadhikathavannana; VismT.: 
Pathavikasinaniddesavannana, Dasavidha-appanakosallavannana; cf.: Paficika 
Abhidhammatthavibhavini-atthayojana: [1/432; 2/115, 267]. These definitions 
also include some of my own interpretations. 
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NOTE 15.1: YONISO: A MEANS AND A PATH 


Yoniso is most often defined in the commentaries solely as upaya (‘means’, 
‘method’): MA. V. 81; SA. I. 88; AA. I. 51; AA. II. 38; AA. IV. 1; KhA. 
229; NdA. II. 343; DhsA. 402; VismT.: Silaniddesavannana, Paccayas- 
annissitasilavannana; VismT.: Anussatikammatthananiddesavannana, 
Maranassatikathavannana. 


It is defined as both upaya and patha (‘path’) at: [AA. 2/157]; AA. III. 394; 
ItA. I. 62; NdA. II. 463; Vism. 30. It is defined as upãya, patha and karana 
(‘means’, ‘doing’) at: DA. II. 643. It is defined as karana at SA. II. 268, 
321; [SA. 3/390]. It is defined as paññā in the Nettipakarana (see the 
Nettipakarana; see also the later text the Abhidhanappadipika: verse 
153). 


way, e.g. in line with cause and effect; to not think in a confused, 
disorderly way; to not at one moment be preoccupied by one thing 
and then in the next moment jump to something else, unable to 
sustain a precise, well-defined sequence of thought. This factor 
also includes the ability to guide thinking in a correct direction. 


3. Karana-manasikara: 'reasoned thinking"; analytical thinking; invest- 
igative thinking; rational thinking. This refers to inquiry into the 
relationship and sequence of causes and conditions; to contemplate 
and search for the original causes of things, in order to arrive at 
their root or source, which has resulted in a gradual chain of events. 


4. Uppadaka-manasikara: ‘effective thinking’; to apply thinking in a 
purposeful way, in order to yield desired results. This refers to 
thinking and reflection that generates wholesome qualities, e.g.: 
thoughts that rouse effort; an ability to think in a way that dispels 
fear and anger; and contemplations which support mindfulness or 
which strengthen and stabilize the mind. 


These four definitions describe various attributes of the kind of 
thought referred to as ‘wise reflection’ (yoniso-manasikara). At any one 
time, wise reflection may contain all or some of these attributes. These 
four definitions may be summarized in brief as ‘methodical thinking’, 
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NOTE 15.2: SYNONYMS OF MANASIKARA 


Noteworthy synonyms for manasikara include: 


* dvajjana: paying attention, adverting the mind; 
* abhoga: ideation, thought; 
* samannahara: consideration, reflection; and 


* paccavekkhana: consideration, reflection, reviewing. 
See: DA. II. 643; MA. I. 64; ItA. I. 62; Vism. 274. 
There are many other synonyms, including: 


* upparikkha: examination, investigation (S. III. 42, 140-41); 
* patisankha: reflection, consideration (A. II. 39-40); 


* patisaficikkhana: thinking over, reflection (A. V. 184); this term is 
equated with yoniso-manasikara at: S. II. 70 and S. V. 389; 


* parivimamsa: thorough consideration, examination (S. II. 81). 
The term samma-manasikara (D. I. 12-13; D. III. 30; DA. I. 104; DA. III. 888; 


MA. I. 197) has a meaning very close to that of yoniso-manasikara, but it is 
seldom used and its meaning is not considered to be strictly defined. 


‘systematic thinking’, ‘analytical thinking’, or ‘thinking inducing whole- 
someness’, It is challenging, however, to come up with a single definition 
or translation for yoniso-manasikara. Most translations will only capture 
limited nuances of this term and are not comprehensive. The alternative 
is to give a lengthy definition, as presented above. 


The difficulty of translating this term notwithstanding, there are prom- 
inent attributes of this way of thinking which can be used to represent all 
the other attributes and which can be translated in brief, for example: 
‘methodical thinking’, ‘skilful thinking’, ‘analytical thinking’, and ‘invest- 
igative thinking’. Once one has gained a thorough understanding of 
this Pali term, it is convenient to rely on a concise translation like ‘wise 


reflection’, ‘systematic reflection’, or ‘careful attention’. (See Note 15.3) 


Earlier, I mentioned the relationship between the internal factor of 
wise reflection and the external factor of instruction by others or virtuous 
friends. Here, let us focus more closely on how a virtuous friend, by 
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NOTE 15.3: TRASLATION OF YONISO MANASIKARA 


There are many English translations for yoniso-manasikara, some of them 
literal translations, e.g.: proper mind-work, proper attention, systematic 
attention, reasoned attention, attentive consideration, reasoned consid- 
eration, considered attention, careful consideration, careful attention, 
ordered thinking, orderly reasoning, genetical reflection, critical reflec- 
tion, analytical reflection, etc. [Trans.: in this text, when encountering 
the terms ‘wise reflection’ and ‘systematic reflection’, know that Iam 
referring to yoniso-manasikara.] 


relying on the principle of faith, can help those people who are unskilled 
at thinking for themselves and applying wise reflection. 


In respect to the first three attributes of wise reflection described 
above, virtuous friends are only able to point out or throw light on specific 
truths, but practitioners must contemplate and gain understanding by 
themselves. When it comes to the stage of true understanding, faith is 
inadequate.5 In regard to these three attributes, faith is thus extremely 
limited. {623} 


In respect to the fourth attribute (reflection generating wholesome 
qualities), however, faith plays a powerful role. For example, some people 
are weak and easily daunted or think in irrational and harmful ways. If a 
virtuous friend is able to establish faith in such people, this will be very 
helpful for them. He or she may inspire and encourage them by using 
skilful means. Having said this, there are some people who are naturally 
endowed with wise reflection and are able to think for themselves. In 
discouraging or distressing situations they are able to effectively motivate 
themselves and think of ways to address the problem. 


On the contrary, if one has evil friends or applies unwise attention, 
despite finding oneself in good circumstances and encountering good 
things, one is likely to think or act in bad ways. For instance, when 
discovering a pleasant, secluded place, a bad person may think of it as a 
suitable place to commit a crime. In a similar vein, some people are highly 


*This is the true meaning of the axiom: Atta hi attano natho - ‘one is indeed one's 
own refuge.' 
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suspicious - when they see someone else smile, they think that they are 
being ridiculed or insulted. 


If one allows this course of thinking to proceed unimpeded, unwise 
attention will nourish and strengthen such unwholesome states of mind. 
For example, a person who habitually sees things in a negative light will 
begin to see others as adversaries. Similarly, a person who is habitually 
afraid and sees others as thinking ill of him may develop a mental disorder 
of paranoia.’ 


Depending on either wise reflection or unwise reflection, the same 
subject matter may result in very different behaviour for different people. 
For example, one person may think of death with improper attention and 
consequently experience fear, depression, apathy, or confusion. Another 
person may think of death with wise reflection and thus appreciate the 
need to abstain from unwholesome actions. He or she will be calm, 
heedful, and ardent, hastening to perform good deeds.? 


In terms of insight into reality, wise reflection is not wisdom itself, 
but rather a condition for the arising of wisdom, that is, wise reflection 
generates right view. The Milindapariha describes the difference between 
reflection and wisdom thus? 


* First, animals such as goats, sheep, cows, buffalo, camels, and don- 
keys possess a form of reflection (manasikara - ‘mental application’), 
but they do not possess wisdom (nor is their reflection 'analytical' 
- yoniso). 


* Second, manasikara has the characteristic of contemplation and 
reflection, whereas wisdom (pafifia) has the characteristic of sever- 
ing. Manasikara gathers together and submits ideas to wisdom, 


"This is referred to as ‘devotion to unwise attention’ (ayonisomanasikara-bahula), 
which nourishes the five hindrances. Conversely, devotion to wise attention 
(yonisomanasikara-bahula) nourishes the seven factors of enlightenment. There 
are many passages describing these dynamics, e.g.: S. V. 64-7. 


*See: Vism. 230; VismT.: Anussatikammatthananiddesavannana, 
Maranassatikathavannana. 


°Miln.: Manasikaralakkhanapafiho atthamo. 
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which is then able to eliminate mental defilement, similar to aman 
grasping an ear of rice by his left hand, enabling him to successfully 
harvest it with a sickle held in his right hand. 


Based on this interpretation, yoniso-manasikara is a kind of mental 
engagement (manasikdara) leading to an application and development of 
wisdom.’° {624} 


The Papaficasüdani states that unwise attention (ayoniso-manasikara) is 
the root source of the round of rebirth (vatta), causing beings to accumu- 
late problems and to swim around in suffering. This text also explains 
that, when it is allowed to prosper, unwise attention increases both ignor- 
ance (avijja) and the craving for becoming (bhava-tanha). With the arising 
of ignorance the cycle of Dependent Origination begins, starting with 
ignorance acting as the condition for volitional formations (sarkhara), and 
completed with the arising of the whole mass of suffering. The beginning 
of the cycle of Dependent Origination can also be designated by the arising 
of craving (tanha), starting with craving acting as a condition for grasping, 
and similarly completed with the mass of suffering. 


Conversely, wise reflection is the root cause for the cycle of ‘turning 
away’ (vivatta), enabling one to escape from the whirlpool of suffering 
and to truly solve problems. With the arising of wise reflection a person 
begins to practise according to the Eightfold Path, with right view as the 
leading factor. Right view here is equivalent to true knowledge (vijja). 


The following passages containing the terms yoniso-manasikdra and ayoniso- 
manasikara may clarify the meanings of these terms: when quarrels erupt in the 
community, a person who uses wise reflection ceases to quarrel and seeks a way to 
bring the contentious issues to a close (VinA. V. 1151; MA. IV. 205; JA. III. 489; DhA. I. 
65); vengeance can be quelled by way of wise reflection (DhA. I. 51); grasping the 
meaning of sutta passages with unwise reflection leads to misunderstanding - 
for instance, by encountering the word sambhavesi (‘a being subject to rebirth’) 
one may wrongly conclude that the Buddha affirmed an intermediate state of 
existence (antarabhava) - see: UdA. 93; wise reflection helps a trainable person 
to realize the Dhamma (SA. III. 6); wise reflection helps a person to benefit from 
listening to the Dhamma (ItA. II. 25; NdA. I. 8 - based on A. III. 174-5); the term 
yoniso-manasikara refers to ‘insight’ (vipassana) and is used as a substitute for the 
phrase ‘developing insight’ (in many passages, e.g.: MA. I. 72 = ItA. I. 62; AA. I. 
214, 380 - cf.: [AA. 1/215]; UdA. 354. Apart from these references, see: MA. I. 195; 
SA. III. 111; AA. III. 266; KhA. 232; DhA. I. 157; ItA. II. 150; PsA. I. 302. 
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With the arising of true knowledge, ignorance ceases. With the end of 
ignorance the cessation cycle (nirodha-vara) of Dependent Origination is 
set in operation, leading gradually to the cessation of suffering.’ These 
processes can be illustrated thus: 


Round of rebirth (vatta): 
Unwise reflection (ayoniso-manasikara): 


Ignorance (avijja) > 

volitional formations (sankhara) ... 
aging, death, sorrow, lamentation = 
the arising of suffering. 


Craving (tanha) > 

grasping (upadana) ... 

aging, death, sorrow, lamentation - 
the arising of suffering. 


Cycle of 'turning away' (vivatta): 


Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara) > 
cultivation of the Path (magga-bhàvana): 
right view (sammaà-ditthi) = 

true knowledge (vijja) > 

the cessation of ignorance —> 

the cessation of volitional formations ... 
the cessation of suffering. 


The term yoniso-manasikara has a wide range of meaning, including 
thinking concerned with moral issues and thinking in line with vir- 
tuous and truthful principles which one has studied and understood. 
Basic levels of contemplation which do not require a profound degree 
of wisdom include: thoughts of amicability, thoughts of lovingkindness, 
thoughts of generosity and assistance, and thoughts of generating inner 
strength, determination, and courage. Some contemplations, however, 
require refined and subtle degrees of wisdom, for example an analysis of 
subsidiary factors or an investigation into causes and conditions. 


UMA. I 65. 
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Because the meaning of wise reflection is so comprehensive, everyone 
is capable of applying it, especially elementary levels of contemplation. 
All people need to do is direct their course of thinking in a wholesome dir- 
ection, corresponding to teachings they have received and ideas they have 
nurtured. This basic form of wise reflection helps to generate mundane 
right view and is greatly influenced by faith, which comes about through 
the words of others (paratoghosa), including one’s education, culture, and 
the presence of virtuous friends. Faith acts as an anchor for the mind and 
an internal force. When a person cognizes a sense object or encounters 
a particular situation, the course of his or her thinking is directed by the 
force of faith, as if faith has already dug a channel for thinking to go. {625} 


For this reason the Buddha stated that (correct) faith is the nourish- 
ment for wise reflection. External instruction from virtuous friends, 
which uses faith as a channel, is able to gradually increase understanding 
and introduce a person to new ideas, for example by way of consultation 
and by asking questions to clear up doubts. 


When it is applied repeatedly and nourished by faith, proper reflection 
develops and becomes more agile, deepening wisdom. When one con- 
templates and sees that the teachings one has received are truly correct 
and beneficial, one becomes more confident and faith increases. In this 
way, wise reflection enhances faith.’ It urges people to make greater 
effort in their studies, until eventually their own reflections lead them 
to realization and deliverance. 


Here, a person's spiritual practice relies on an integration between 
internal and external factors. Wholesome influence from external 
sources is implied in the phrase: 'Be your own refuge, with no one else 
as your refuge.’* The Buddha did not reject external influences. Indeed, 


7A. V. 115, 118. 
“For wise reflection acting as a root cause for faith, see, e.g.: ItA. IT. 79. 


“See: D. II. 100-101; see also footnote n. 27. To be one's own refuge is to have the 
Dhamma as one's refuge. This refers to living one's life with effort, mindfulness, 
clear comprehension, and wisdom, knowing thoroughly the body, feelings, the 
mind, and mind objects, according to the teaching on the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness. Yoniso-manasikara nourishes mindfulness and generates wisdom 
(A. I. 87-8; A. V. 115, 118). 
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external influences and the quality of faith are extremely important, but 
the key determining factor lies within, that is, wise reflection. 


The more one is able to apply wise reflection, the less one relies on 
external factors. Similarly, if someone does not apply wise reflection at 
all, any amount of help from virtuous friends is in vain. 


As most students of Buddhism know, mindfulness (sati) is a vital factor 
that is required for every activity. The problem arises, however, of how to 
establish mindfulness in time and, once it is established, how to sustain it 
in a consistent, continuous way so that it is not broken and does not slip 
away. 


In this context, there are teachings which explain how wise reflection 
nourishes mindfulness, assisting the establishment and the uninterrup- 
ted flow of mindfulness.” 


If one possesses systematic, coherent, and effective reflection, one is 
able to sustain mindfulness consistently. If one is unable to reflect prop- 
erly, however, or if one’s thinking is ineffectual or aimless, mindfulness 
will keep slipping away and one will be unable to sustain it. It is neither 
correct nor possible to truly compel or constrain mindfulness. The 
correct course is to nourish mindfulness and to generate its supportive 
conditions. If these conditions are present, mindfulness arises - this is 
part of a natural process. One thus needs to act in accord with this process. 


The function of wise reflection is to cut off ignorance and craving (or 
in an affirmative sense, it summons wisdom and wholesome qualities). 


Generally speaking, when a person encounters a sense object, the 
process of thinking begins immediately. At this point two distinct forces 
vie with one another: 


* If ignorance and craving are able to seize control of thinking, the 
thought process will be subject to these factors and shaped by men- 
tal formations based on likes and dislikes and on pre-established 
concepts and ideas. 


E.g.: S. V. 65, 94, 103-104; A. V. 115, 118. 
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* If wise reflection is able to bar and cut off ignorance and craving, 
it will lead thinking in a correct direction, resulting in a thought 
process free from these negative factors. The corrupted thought 
process is replaced by the process of knowing and seeing (fiana- 
dassana) or of true knowledge and liberation (vijja-vimutti). {626} 


Generally speaking, when ordinary, unawakened beings encounter a 
sense object, their thinking follows the course of ignorance and craving. 
They overlay the experience with their likes and dislikes, or with their pre- 
established ideas. This is the point at which thoughts connected to that 
experience or sense object begin to be shaped and moulded by ignorance 
and craving, a process which occurs because of a person's accumulated 
habitual tendencies. 


To be influenced by ignorance and craving in one's thinking is to see 
things as one wants them to be or not to be. One's thinking is bound 
by personal attachments and aversions. This results in an incorrect 
discernment of things, in prejudices based on preferences and aversions, 
in misunderstanding, and in distorted conceptions. Moreover, it is a cause 
for confusion, listlessness, loneliness, despondency, fear, gratification 
and subsequent disappointment, stress, and frustration, all of which are 
various forms of mental affliction. 


Reflecting wisely entails seeing things according to the truth or accord- 
ing to causal relationships, not according to ignorance and craving. In 
other words, one sees things according to their own nature, not according 
to one's wishes and desires. 


When unawakened persons experience something, their thoughts 
immediately align themselves with likes and dislikes. The function of 
wise reflection is to cut off this process and to seize the active role. It 
then directs the course of thinking in a pure, systematic direction, by 
contemplating according to causes and conditions. The result is that one 
understands the truth and generates wholesome states, or at the very 
least one responds to things in the most appropriate way. 


Wise reflection allows people to make good use of thinking, to be a 
master of their own thoughts, to call upon thinking in order to solve 
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problems and to live at ease. This is the opposite to unwise reflection, 
which allows thoughts to manipulate and enslave the mind, to drag people 
into difficulty, oppress them in various ways, and take away their inde- 
pendence. Note also that in the course of wise reflection, mindfulness 
and clear comprehension are constant factors inherent in the process, 


because wise reflection constantly nourishes these factors. 


In sum, wise reflection cuts off ignorance and craving. These two neg- 
ative qualities always appear in tandem, althoughin some cases ignorance 
is prominent and craving unpronounced, while at other times craving 
is dominant and ignorance concealed.' Given this fact, it is possible to 
present two definitions for wise reflection, according to the dominant 
role of either ignorance or craving: wise reflection is a form of thinking 
that cuts off ignorance; or it is a form of thinking that cuts off craving. 
The distinction is as follows: 


* When ignorance is dominant, thinking gets stuck on and revolves 
around a single theme in a confused and disconnected way. One 
does not know which direction to go, or else one's thoughts are 
incoherent, disordered, and irrational, for example in the case of 
someone who is caught in fear. 


* When craving is dominant, thinking inclines in the direction of 
likes and dislikes, preferences and aversions, or attachment and 
revulsion. One is preoccupied with those things one likes or dis- 
likes, and one's thinking is shaped in accord with pleasure and 
displeasure. 


This distinction notwithstanding, on a profound level ignorance is the 
source of craving, and craving reinforces ignorance. Therefore, if one is 
to eliminate all affliction and unwholesomeness completely, one must go 
to the source and eliminate ignorance. {627} 


"In respect to ignorance and craving acting as the chief agents and root causes for 
the round of rebirth (vatta), apart from the passage cited earlier at MA. I. 65, see 
also the original teaching on this matter in the Pali Canon at A. V. 113 and 116-17, 
and the later explanation at Vism. 524-5 and 577-8. 
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15.5 WAYS OF REFLECTING WISELY 


The ways of reflecting wisely here refers to the practical application of 
yoniso-manasikara. Although there are many methods for applying wise 
reflection, technically speaking they are divided into two main categories: 


1. Wise reflection aiming directly at the cutting off or elimination of 
ignorance. 


2. Wise reflection aiming at cutting off or reducing craving. 


Generally speaking, the first method is necessary for the final stages 
of Dhamma practice, because it gives rise to an understanding according 
to the truth, which is a requirement for awakening. The latter method is 
most often used during preliminary stages of practice, with the purpose 
of building a foundation for virtue or of cultivating virtue, in order to be 
prepared for more advanced stages. This method is limited to subduing 
mental defilement. Many methods of applying wise reflection, however, 
can be used for both benefits simultaneously: for eliminating ignorance 
and for reducing craving. 


The chief methods for applying wise reflection contained in the Pali 
Canon can be classified as follows: 
1. The method of investigating causes and conditions. 
2. The method of analyzing component factors. 


3. The method of reflecting in accord with the three universal charac- 
teristics (samafifia-lakkhana). 


4. The method of reflecting in accord with the Four Noble Truths 
(reflection used to solve problems). 


5. The method of reflecting on the relationship between the goals 
(attha) and the principles (dhamma) of things. 


6. The method of reflecting on the advantages and disadvantages of 
things, and on the escape from them. 
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7. The method of reflecting on the true and counterfeit value of 
things. 


8. The method of reflection in order to rouse wholesome qualities. 
9. The method of reflection by dwelling in the present moment. 


10. The method of reflection corresponding to analytic discussion 
(vibhajja-vada). {628} 


A. INVESTIGATION OF CAUSES AND CONDITIONS 


The method of investigating causes and conditions refers to a contempla- 
tion of phenomena in order to ascertain the truth, or to a contemplation 
of dilemmas in order to find a solution by examining various interrelated 
causal factors. It can also be described as the way of thinking in line with 
‘specific conditionality’ (idappaccayata) or according to the teaching on 
Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppdada). This is a fundamental form 
of wise reflection, and it is sometimes referred to when describing the 
Buddha's awakening. 


This form of reflection is not restricted to beginning at the results and 
then investigating the causes and conditions. In the way of thinking in 
line with specific conditionality it is also possibleto begin with a cause and 
then trace its results, or to select any point in the middle of a process and 
then track either forwards to the end result or backwards to the source. 


In the Pali Canon this form of wise reflection is described as follows: 


1. Reflections on mutual conditionality: here, a noble disciple reflects 
wisely on how all conditioned things are interdependent, enabling 
them to exist: 


Monks, it would be better for the uninstructed worldling to take 
this body composed of the four great elements as a ‘self’; but for 
him to take the mind as a ‘self’ is truly unsuitable. For what reason? 
Because this body composed of the four great elements is seen 
standing for one year, for two years, for three, four, five, or ten 
years, for twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty years, for a hundred years, 
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or even longer. But that which is called ‘mind’ or ‘mentality’ or 
‘consciousness’ arises as one thing and ceases as another by day and 
by night. 


Monks, in regard to that collection of great elements, the instructed 
noble disciple attends closely and carefully to dependent origina- 
tion thus: ‘When this exists, that comes to be; with the arising of 
this, that arises. When this does not exist, that does not come to be; 
with the cessation of this, that ceases.’ In dependence on contact 
acting as a basis for pleasant feeling, a pleasant feeling arises. With 
the cessation of that contact acting as a basis for pleasant feeling, 
that pleasant feeling arising dependent on that contact ... ceases 
and subsides. In dependence on contact acting as a basis for painful 
feeling, a painful feeling arises. With the cessation of that contact 
acting as a basis for painful feeling, that painful feeling ... ceases 
and subsides. In dependence on contact acting as a basis for neutral 
feeling, a neutral feeling arises. With the cessation of that contact 
acting as a basis for neutral feeling, that neutral feeling ... ceases 
and subsides. 


Monks, just as heat is generated and fire is produced from the fric- 
tion of two fire-sticks, but with the separation and laying aside of 
the sticks the resultant heat ceases and subsides; so too in depend- 
ence on contact acting as a basis for pleasant feeling, a pleasant 
feeling arises, and with the cessation of that contact acting as a 
basis for pleasant feeling, that pleasant feeling arising dependent 
on that contact ... ceases and subsides...." {629} 


S. II. 96-7. 


2. Inquisitive reflection or the posing of questions; e.g. the following 
contemplation by the Buddha: 


"The standard formula: *... with the cessation of this, that ceases. That is, with 
ignorance as condition, there are volitional formations....' occurs frequently, e.g.: 
S. II. 65, 70, 95-7; S. V. 389; Nd. II. 43. 
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Then it occurred to me: ‘When what exists does clinging come to 
be? By what is clinging conditioned?’ Then, through careful atten- 
tion, I knew by way of wisdom: ‘When there is craving, clinging 
comes to be; clinging has craving as its condition.’ 


Then it occurred to me: ‘When what exists does craving come to be? 
By what is craving conditioned?’ Then, through careful attention, 
I knew by way of wisdom: ‘When there is feeling, craving comes to 
be; craving has feeling as its condition....'!? 


S. II. 10, 104. 


For more on this form of wise reflection see Chapter 4 on Dependent 


Origination. 


B. ANALYSIS OF COMPONENT FACTORS 


The analysis of component factors, or the elaboration on a specific subject 
matter, is another form of reflection which aims to generate an under- 
standing of things as they truly are. 


This form of contemplation is most often used to recognize the true 
insubstantiality or selflessness of all things, in order to give up clinging to 
conventions and designations (sammati-pafifiatti). In particular, this refers 
to a contemplation of beings or people as existing merely as a collection 
of assorted aggregates (khandha), each of which exists dependent on 
subsidiary conditional factors. This form of reflection is conducive to 
seeing the ‘selfless’ nature of things (anatta). 


A clear discernment of the selfless nature of things, however, normally 
requires the simultaneous participation by the previous kind of reflec- 
tion (investigative reflection) and/or the following kind of reflection 
(reflection in accord with the three characteristics; see below). Through 
careful analysis one sees how the five aggregates are interdependent and 
subject to related causes and conditions; they are not truly independent. 
Moreover, these aggregates and conditional factors all proceed according 


??In reference to the contemplations of the Buddha Vipassi and of all seven of the 
perfectly enlightened Buddhas, see: D. II. 31; S. II. 5-9. 
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to natural laws, that is, they exist in a perpetual state of rise and decay; 
they are unstable, unenduring, and impermanent. 


If one is unable to accurately see this rising and ceasing of phenomena 
- their conditionality and their oppression by various factors - by way of 
investigative reflection described above, which can be a difficult task, one 
can reflect on these attributes as universal characteristics of all things, 
which is encompassed in the third kind of contemplation below. In the 
Pali Canon this second kind of wise reflection is mentioned together with 
the third kind. 


The commentaries, however, which are aligned with later Abhi- 
dhamma texts, prefer to distinguish this second kind of reflection, and 
they classify it is a mode of detailed analysis (vibhajja-vidhi).? Further- 
more, they tend to begin with a basic analysis by focusing on mentality 
and corporeality (nàma-rüpa), rather than immediately analyzing the five 
aggregates. 


This kind of reflection is not restricted to analyzing and distinguishing 
various factors, but also includes classification and categorization. The 
emphasis, however, is given on analysis and it is thus referred to as vibhajja 
(‘detailed analysis’). {630} 


In the traditional practice of insight meditation as described in the 
commentaries, the basic analysis of mentality and corporeality is referred 
to as ‘analysis of mind and body’ (namariipa-vavatthana) or ‘contemplation 
of mind and body’ (nàmarüpa-pariggaha).? Here, one does not look at 


See: VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, Riipakkhandakathavannana; VismT.: 
Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, Namarüpapariggahakathavannana; VismT.: 
Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Maggamaggavavatthanakathavannana. An analysis of causes and conditions 
according to Dependent Origination is also considered a mode of detailed 
analysis (Vism. 523-4; VbhA. 129; VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannanà, 
Paticcasamuppadakathavannana). 


See: Vism. 587; Comp.: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Vipassanakammatthanam, 
Visuddhibhedo. It is also sometimes called the ‘division of mentality and 
materiality’ (namarüpa-pariccheda) or the ‘division of formations’ (sankhara- 
pariccheda). 
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people according to their conventional names and designations, of being 
‘them’ or ‘us’, ‘Mr. A’ or ‘Mrs. B’. Instead one sees them as a combination of 
physical and mental phenomena. One determines each of the component 
factors in such a way: ‘This is material form, this is mind’, ‘material form 
has these specific characteristics, mental phenomena have these specific 
characteristics’, ‘this factor has this kind of attribute and is thus classified 
as “form”, while this factor has another kind of attribute and is thus 


»2» 


classified as “mind”. 


An analysis of human beings reveals only mind-and-body, or material 
and mental phenomena. Having trained in such discernment, or gain- 
ing skill at such reflection, when encountering living beings and other 
objects, one will see them as simply a collection of mental and physical 
elements. They are merely natural phenomena, which are empty of 
any kind of true substance or permanent self. One’s course of thinking 
helps to prevent one from being misguided or from overly attaching to 
conventional reality. 


Examples in the Pali Canon of this kind reflection are as follows: 


Just as, with an assemblage of parts, 
The word ‘wagon’ is used, 

So, when the aggregates exist, 
There is the convention ‘a being’. 


S. I. 135. 


Friends, just as when a space is enclosed by timber, twine, clay 
and thatch, it comes to be called a ‘house’, so too, when a space is 
enclosed by bones and sinews, flesh and skin, it comes to be called 
a 'body' (rüpa). 


M. I. 190. 


Monks, suppose that this river Ganges was carrying along a great 
lump of foam. A man with good sight would inspect it, examine it, 
and carefully investigate it.” By inspecting it, examining it, and 
carefully investigating it, it would appear to him to be void, empty 
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and insubstantial. For what substance could there be in a lump of 
foam? 


So too, monks, whatever kind of material form there is, whether 
past, future, or present ... far or near: a bhikkhu inspects it, exam- 
ines it, and carefully investigates it. By inspecting it, examining 
it, and carefully investigating it, it would appear to him to be void, 
empty, insubstantial. For what substance could there be in material 
form?” 


Form is like a lump of foam, 

Feeling like a water bubble; 

Perception is like a mirage, 

Volitions like a plantain trunk, 

And consciousness like an illusion, 

So explained the Kinsman of the Sun. 

However one may consider, 

And carefully investigate [these five aggregates], 
They are but void and empty. {631} 


S. III, 140-3. 


C. REFLECTION IN LINE WITH UNIVERSAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Reflection in line with universal characteristics, or reflective discernment 
of natural truths, refers to a clear understanding of things as they are: 
an understanding of how things exist, and must exist, according to their 
own nature. The focus ofthis reflection is on living beings and things that 
ordinary people are aware of, that is, conditioned things - things arising 
from and shaped by causes and conditions and subject to conditionality. 


One of these natural truths is the law of impermanence, that all con- 
ditioned things, once they are arisen, must cease; they are inconstant, 
unstable, unenduring, and impermanent (anicca). 


Tn the sutta the term yoniso-upaparikkhà (‘thorough investigation’) is used as a 
substitute for yoniso-manasikara. 


?'The Buddha continues to describe the other four aggregates in a similar way and 
then concludes with the following verse. 
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Likewise, all conditional factors, both internal and external, perpetu- 
ally arise and cease. Their interaction with one another causes conflict 
and friction, which results in conditioned things being under stress. They 
are unable to maintain an original state of existence and they are subject 
to alteration and disintegration, a truth which is referred to as dukkha. 


The very nature of conditioned phenomena means that they do not 
belong to anyone, they are not subject to anyone’s wishes or desires, and 
they cannot be truly owned or controlled by anyone. Similarly, they 
possess no ‘soul’ or ‘essence’, either internal or external, which is able 
to dictate or rule over them. They exist according to their own nature; 
they exist according to causes and conditions, not according to anyone’s 
will. This is referred to as the truth of ‘nonself’ (anatta). 


The reflection here entails an acknowledgement of how all things one 
engages with exist equally as natural phenomena; they are conditioned 
formations, existing dependent on conditional factors. 


The reflection in line with universal characteristics can be divided into 
two stages: 


1. The first stage includes a discernment and acknowledgement of the 
truth. At this stage one relates to things in harmony with nature. 
Such conduct is marked by wisdom and an inner freedom; one is 
not bound by things. 


Even if one encounters unpleasant or undesirable circumstances, 
one is able to reflect on how these things, or these situations, 
proceed in line with a natural course and exist according to causes 
and conditions. By thinking in this way one begins to accept one’s 
situation; one is consequently released from suffering, or at the 
very least one’s suffering abates. 


When one possesses greater mental agility, all one needs to do in 
such challenging situations is to establish mindfulness and call to 
mind: ‘I will see things according to the truth, not how I want 
them to be.’ By doing this one's suffering will decrease immediately, 
because one begins to be released - one does not subject oneself to 
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stress. Indeed, one does not create a sense of self that is subject to 
stress. 


2. The second stage includes managing and resolving things in line 
with causal factors. Here one acts with insight, wisdom, and free- 
dom. 


When one acknowledges the conditional nature of things and one 
wishes for things to be a particular way, one studies and under- 
stands the causes and conditions required for things to reach a 
desired result. One then acts and deals with things at their specific 
conditional factors. When one fulfils the necessary conditions, 
irrespective of whether one desires the result or not, it will occur 
automatically. Similarly, if these necessary conditions are lacking, 
the result will fail, regardless of one’s desires. In sum, one deals 
with things by way of knowledge and in line with conditional 
factors, not through willpower or desire. {632} 


In terms of Dhamma practice, all one needs to do is acknowledge 
one’s wishes, determine the relevant causes and conditions, and 
then deal with matters at the point of these conditional factors. 
By practising in this way one extricates oneself from problems; 
one is not bound. One does not allow one’s desires to lead one 
into oppression (one does not allow one’s desires to create a fixed 
sense of identity). One both acts directly in line with causes and 
conditions, and allows things to proceed according to such causes 
and conditions. This way of practice is both the most effectual and 
is also free from suffering. 


This second stage of reflection in line with universal characteristics 
is related to the fourth kind of reflection described below, that is, 
the fourth kind of reflection takes over from the third. 


In the traditional practice of insight development (vipassana), which 
was developed into a formal system described in the commentaries, the 
teaching on the seven forms of purity (visuddhi) is used as the master 
template? In this context, the commentaries use the list of different 


See the Rathavinita Sutta: M. I. 145-51. 
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forms of knowledge (fia@na) described in the Patisambhidamagga as a set 
of criteria^ and maintain the basic contemplation of phenomena, of 
separating them into ‘mind-and-body’ (naàma-rüpa). 


According to this teaching, the development of insight is set down as 
a system containing clearly defined, progressive steps. The three kinds 
of reflection mentioned so far are included in this system, in which they 
are combined into a distinct group of affiliated methods of reflection. 
The order in which they are presented, however, differs from the order 
presented above:”° 


1. The first step entails analytical reasoning or an investigation into 
component factors (method £2 described above). Here, one dis- 
tinguishes between mental and material phenomena: one determ- 
ines what is mind and what is body, what are the different kinds 
of material and mental phenomena, and what sort of attributes 
these distinct phenomena possess. This step is referred to as 
‘contemplation of name-and-form' (nàmarüpa-pariggaha), ‘analysis 
of name-and-form' (namarüpa-vavatthana), ‘division of name-and- 
form’ (nàmarüpa-pariccheda), or ‘division of formations’ (sankhara- 
pariccheda). It is classified as ‘purity of views’ (ditthi-visuddhi) - the 
third of the seven kinds of purity. 


The objective here, however, is primarily on understanding and 
distinguishing phenomena or component factors - to know which 
things one encounters are comprised of materiality and which 
are comprised of mentality - rather than emphasizing analysis in 
general. 


2. The second step entails an investigation of conditionality (method 
#1 described above). Here, one searches for and contemplates 
the causes and conditions of material and mental phenomena in 
various ways, for example: to contemplate in line with the teach- 
ing of Dependent Origination; to contemplate ignorance, craving, 


^ Nanakatha: Ps. I. 1-4, 53-7. 


?5$ee: Vism. 587-638; Comp.: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Vipassanakammatthànam, 
Visuddhibhedo. 
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grasping, volitional actions (kamma), and nourishment (ahara); to 
contemplate in accord with the cognitive process (say by contem- 
plating how eye-consciousness depends on the eye and material 
forms); and to contemplate according to the cycles of volitional 
actions (kamma) and their results (vipdka). All of these contempla- 
tions are part of the contemplation on Dependent Origination; they 
simply separate and highlight different aspects of this teaching. 


This step is referred to as ‘contemplation of the conditions for 
name-and-form’ (nàmarüpapaccaya-pariggaha), or in short an ‘ana- 
lysis of conditions’ (paccaya-pariggaha). When this contemplation 
is complete, it gives rise to an understanding referred to as ‘know- 
ledge of the relationship of things’ (dhammatthiti-fiana), ‘knowledge 
according to reality’ (yathabhüta-fiana), or ‘right vision’ (samma- 
dassana). This step is classified as ‘purity of knowledge leading to 
the end of doubt’ (kankhavitarana-visuddhi) - the fourth of the seven 
kinds of purity. 


3. The third step entails a thorough understanding of nature or 
a reflection in line with universal characteristics (method #3 
described above). Here, one contemplates mind-and-body, or con- 
ditioned phenomena, according to the teaching on the Three Char- 
acteristics. One sees things as impermanent and unstable (anicca), 
subject to the stress of conditioning factors (dukkha), and as nonself 
(anatta) - they do not exist as independent entities, they are ulti- 
mately insubstantial, and they cannot be truly owned by anyone or 
controlled by way of desire. 


This step is referred to as ‘investigative knowledge’ (sammasana- 
fiana). It is the beginning of ‘purity of knowledge regarding Path 
and not-path (maggamaggafiadnadassana-visuddhi) - the fifth of the 
seven kinds of purity. {633} 


The following passages from the Pali Canon describe the joint appli- 
cation of the second and third kinds of reflection mentioned above (the 
method of analyzing component factors and the method of reflecting in 
accord with universal characteristics): 
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Monks, attend carefully (yoniso-manasikara) to form, and recog- 
nize the impermanence of form as it really is.... Attend carefully to 
feeling, and recognize the impermanence of feeling as it really is... 
Attend carefully to perception, and recognize the impermanence of 
perception as it really is.... Attend carefully to volitional formations, 
and recognize the impermanence of volitional formations as they 
really are... Attend carefully to consciousness, and recognize the 


impermanence of consciousness as it really is. 


S. III, 52. 


An instructed bhikkhu should carefully attend to the five aggre- 
gates subject to clinging as impermanent, as oppressed by condi- 
tioning factors ... as nonself.”° 


S. III. 169. 


The following passage describes an investigation of conditionality 
combined with a reflection in line with universal characteristics. The 
objective of this joint contemplation is to gain a thorough understanding 
of reality, to realize mental freedom, and to be free from suffering: 


Monks, dwell with yourselves as a sanctuary, with yourselves as a 
refuge, with no other refuge; with the Dhamma as a sanctuary, with 
the Dhamma as a refuge, with no other refuge. When you dwell 
with yourselves as a refuge ... with the Dhamma as a refuge, with no 
other refuge, you should reflect wisely thus: ‘From what are sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair born? What is their source?’ 


Monks, from what are sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair 
born? What is their source? Here, the uninstructed worldling, 
who does not associate with the noble ones and is unskilled and 
undisciplined in their Dhamma, who does not associate with super- 
ior persons and is unskilled and undisciplined in their Dhamma, 
regards form as self, or self as possessing form, or form as in self, or 


This form of reflection is described through almost the entire Khandhavagga of 


the Sarnyutta Nikaya, and is also found spread throughout other volumes of the 
Pali Canon. 
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self as in form. That form of his changes and alters. With the change 
and alteration of form, there arise in him sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief, and despair. 


He regards feeling as self ... perception as self ... volitional forma- 
tions as self ... consciousness as self.... With the change and altera- 
tion of consciousness, there arise in him sorrow, lamentation, pain, 


grief, and despair. 


But a monk who has understood the impermanence of form ... 
feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness, its 
changeability, and its terminability, and when he sees as it really 
is with correct wisdom thus: ‘In the past and also now all form 
... feeling ... perception ... volitional formations ... consciousness is 
impermanent, subject to stress, and of the nature to change’, then 
he abandons sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair. With 
their abandonment, he does not become alarmed or frightened. 
Unafraid, he dwells happily. A bhikkhu who dwells happily is said 
to be quenched in that respect.” {634} 


S. III. 42-3. 


D. REFLECTION IN LINE WITH THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


Reflection in line with the Noble Truths, or reflection used to solve prob- 
lems, is informally called the ‘method of ending suffering’. It is classified 
as a key form of reflection because it is possible to expand it so that it 
encompasses all other forms of wise reflection. 


?'Quenched in that respect’ = tadariga-nibbana (‘Nibbana by substitution of oppos- 
ites’ or ‘temporary Nibbana’). 
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This short passage encapsulates this kind of reflection: 


A monk attends wisely thus: ‘This is suffering’; he attends wisely; 
‘This is the origin of suffering’; he attends wisely: ‘This is the 
cessation of suffering’; he attends wisely: ‘This is the way leading 
to the cessation of suffering.’ When he attends wisely in this way, 
three fetters are abandoned in him: personality view, doubt, and 
adherence to rules and practices. 


This kind of reflection has two general attributes: 


1. Itis in line with cause and effect. The investigation begins with res- 


ults and traces back to causes, followed by a subsequent attending 
to and solving things at their source. It is divided into two pairs: 


Pair #1: 


* Suffering (dukkha) is the result: it is the problem; it is an 
unsatisfactory situation. 


* Theorigin ofsuffering (samudaya) is the cause: itis the source 
of the problem; it is the agent which must be eliminated or 
attended to in order to be released from the problem. 


Pair #2: 


* Cessation (nirodha) is the result: it is the end of the problem; 
it is the goal to be reached. 


* The Path (magga) is the cause: it is the method; it is the way 
of practice for dealing with the cause of problems and for 
reaching the goal - the end of suffering. 


2. It is relevant, to the point, straightforward and direct; it focuses 


on those things that one must practise and engage with in order 
to solves life's predicaments; it does not digress to matters of 
indulgence and excess, i.e. to thoughts seeking to gratify craving, 
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conceit, and fixed opinions, which are irrelevant - which cannot be 
used to solve problems.” 


As mentioned earlier, this fourth kind of reflection corresponds with 
or is connected to the third kind - the reflection in accord with universal 
characteristics. To begin with, when one encounters a problem and exper- 
iences suffering, one is able to come to an acceptance of the situation (in 
accord with stage #1 of the third kind of reflection, above). Then, when 
one is prepared to apply wisdom in order to solve the problem (in accord 
with stage #2 of the third kind of reflection, above), one gradually reflects 
on the details and particulars described in this fourth kind of reflection. 


The principle or essence of reflection in line with the Noble Truths is 
to begin with an acknowledgement and clear understanding of a problem 
or of suffering. From here, one searches for the source of this problem in 
order to attend to it. At the same time, one clearly establishes one’s goal 
- one knows the goal, one knows whether it is accessible or not, and one 
knows how to reach it. Finally, one thinks of ways to eliminate the source 
of the problem, leading to the realization of one’s determined goal. 


In the context of this kind of reflection it is necessary to be aware of 
the responsibilities or duties vis-a-vis each of the Four Noble Truths. To 
understand the gist of this matter, a summary of the Four Noble Truths 
along with the corresponding stages of practice is presented below: {635} 


Stage 1: 


Suffering (dukkha): problems, affliction, frustration, stress, oppression, 
and deficiencies encountered by people in their lives. In the most compre- 
hensive sense this refers to the state in which conditioned phenomena, 
the mind and body, the five aggregates, or the entire world is subject 
to the laws of nature: they are impermanent and inconstant; they are 
under pressure by and dependent upon conditioning factors; they do 
not possess a ‘self’ which can be controlled and dominated by anyone - 
consequently they conflict with desire and attachment, leading to misery 
and dissatisfaction. 


? See the Cilamalunkayovada Sutta: M. I. 426-32. 
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Our sole responsibility in the face of suffering is to recognize and under- 
stand it: to clearly understand its nature and the extent of the problems. 
This is similar to a doctor who examines and diagnoses an illness. This 
responsibility is referred to as ‘thorough knowledge’ (parififia). 


Our responsibility is not to brood over or worry about these problems, 
or to resent the suffering and try and get rid of it, for thinking in this way 
only increases it. It is fine to desire the end of suffering, but suffering 
cannot be dispelled by desire. It can only be dispelled by understanding 
it and by eliminating its causes. Hankering to end suffering only causes 
further harm. 


Besides acknowledging suffering, one also accepts the natural course 
of things, as described in stage #1 of the third kind of reflection, above. 
When one has gained a thorough understanding of suffering, or of prob- 
lems, then one’s duties in the context of this stage are complete. One is 
prepared to move on to the second stage. 


Stage 2: 


The cause of suffering (samudaya): the origin of problems; the various 
conditioning factors that come together and conflict with one another, 
leading to diverse forms of stress, pressure, affliction, discomfort, and 
deficiency. One needs to discover these causes and then perform the 
responsibility of pahana: elimination or abandonment. 


The Buddha described the principal agents that go hand-in-hand with 
human suffering, both the actor standing at the front of the stage - 
craving (tanha)?? -and the entire cast, or the complete process, that is, the 
chain of conditioning factors beginning with ignorance (avijja), outlined 
in the teaching of Dependent Origination.?? 


When one experiences suffering or encounters a specific problem one 
needs to look for the related causes and conditions in accord with the first 
kind of reflection, above (the investigation of causes and conditions). If 


?Craving (tanha) as the origin of suffering: see, e.g.: Vin. I. 10; D. IT. 308; S. V. 421-22. 


*°The process of Dependent Origination, beginning with ignorance, as the origin 
of suffering: see, e.g.: A. I. 177, and see the passages by the Buddha on Dependent 
Origination ending with the phrase: evametassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti. 
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the problem stems from conditioning factors within oneself, one reflects 
on the principal agents (craving, or all factors of Dependent Origination) 
along with accompanying conditions specific to that situation. When one 
has investigated, analyzed, and discovered the root of the problem which 
must be eliminated or abandoned, one’s reflections in the context of this 
second stage are complete. 


Stage 3: 


Cessation (nirodha): the cessation of suffering; the release from suffer- 
ing; the end of all problems. This is the goal, in respect to which our 
responsibility is sacchikiriya: to realize, actualize, accomplish or reach it. 


This stage requires the following reflections: What is the desired goal? 
What is the purpose of spiritual practice? Where am I going in this 
practice? Is this goal realistic? How can it be achieved? What are the 
principles having to do with reaching this goal? What are the subsidiary 
goals or the gradual sequence of lesser goals along the path to reaching 
the main goal? 


Stage 4: 


Path (magga): the way leading to the cessation of suffering; the ways 
of practice for bringing suffering to an end; the methods for solving prob- 
lems. This refers to those methods and details of practice required for 
eliminating the cause of problems and for reaching the desired goal. Our 
responsibility in this stage is bhavana: cultivation, practice, application. 


In regard to contemplation, the necessary task is to determine those 
measures, procedures, and tactics required for successfully dealing with 
the source of problems, and which are in harmony with the desired goal. 
{636} 
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E. REFLECTION ON GOALS AND PRINCIPLES 


This method refers to reflecting on and understanding the relationship 
between goals (attha) and principles (dhamma).?! This is a very important 
reflection when one undertakes spiritual practice or follows a specific 
teaching, preventing one’s actions from being erratic, aimless, or gullible. 


The term dhamma here means ‘principle’ or ‘basis’. It refers to prin- 
ciples of truth, of virtue, and of practice, and it includes teachings which 
should be applied and followed correctly. 


Attha is defined as ‘meaning’, ‘objective’, ‘goal’, ‘desired benefit’, or 
‘desired essence’. 


In Dhamma practice, or when following any sort of principle, it is 
necessary to understand the meaning or purpose of that activity. One 
should ask the questions: ‘Why was this principle (dhamma) established?’ 
‘Where does it lead to, both in terms of the final goal, and in terms of 
intermediate targets which are connected to other principles?’ 


A correct understanding of principles and objectives leads to the right 
practice referred to as dhammanudhamma-patipatti, which is tradition- 
ally translated as 'to practise the Dhamma in a way appropriate to the 
Dhamma'. It can also be translated as 'practising minor principles of 
Dhamma consistent with major principles of Dhamma'. Very simply, this 
means practising the Dhamma correctly: acting in such a way that subsi- 
diary factors of practice are in harmony with and nourish key principles 
of practice, leading to the desired goal.?? 


Practising the Dhamma correctly (dhammanudhamma-patipatti) as 
described above is vital. One can say that it is the criterion determining 
whether Dhamma practice or a specific activity will succeed and reach its 
goal or not. {637} 


>The expression ‘the method of reflecting on the relationship between goals and 
principles' is not the original title for this way of reflection. Technically, the 
order of the these two terms should be 'principles and goals' (dhamma attha), but 
as a compound word the term attha-dhamma is common in the scriptures (e.g.: 
D. III. 155; J. VI. 222; JA. VI. 223; Ps. II. 194). 


For definitions of the term dhammanudhamma-patipatti see Appendix 2. 
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If one practises the Dhamma incorrectly one’s practice will be defect- 
ive, fruitless, and naive; it may even have the opposite desired effect and 


cause harm. 


Every principle (dhamma) has an objective and goal (attha); whatever 
one engages in, one must be able to answer the question: ‘What am I doing 
this for?’ 


There is a great emphasis on this form of reflection in Dhamma prac- 
tice, both as an attribute of individuals, for example in the seven qualities 
of a virtuous person (sappurisa-dhamma) and the four kinds of analytic 
insight (patisambhida), and as part of a gradual sequence of practice, for 


example in the four virtues conducive to growth in wisdom (pafifiavuddhi- 
dhamma) and in the ways of practice described below. 


Following are some passages from the Pali Canon on this subject: 


Monks, how is a monk a Dhamma-knower (dhammafifii)? Here, 
a monk in this Dhamma and Vinaya knows the Dhamma, that is, 
the discourses, stanzas, expositions, verses, exclamations, sayings, 
birth stories, marvels, and answers to questions. 


How is a monk a meaning-knower (atthafirii)? Here, a monk knows 
the meaning of various teachings thus: "This is the meaning of this 
teaching; this is the meaning of that teaching. ?? 


A. IV. 113-14. 


Monks, how is a person one of great knowledge (bahussuta) and 
one who understands by way of learning (suta)? Some people have 
learned much in respect to the discourses, stanzas, expositions, 
verses, exclamations, sayings, birth stories, marvels, and answers 
to questions. They thoroughly understand the essence and prin- 
ciples of that large body of learning; they are ones who practise 
the Dhamma correctly (dhammanudhamma-patipatti). In this way a 
person is called one of great knowledge and one who understands 
by learning. 


A. II. 7-8. 
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Monks, the Dhamma that I have taught is extensive, that is, the dis- 
courses, stanzas, expositions, verses, exclamations, sayings, birth 
stories, marvels, and answers to questions. If a monk thoroughly 
understands the meaning and principle of even one verse consist- 
ing of four lines, and is one who practises the Dhamma correctly 
(dhammanudhamma-patipatti), he is worthy to be called one of great 
knowledge, a champion of the Dhamma. 


A. II. 178-9. 


Monks, these five things make for the dissolution, for the disappear- 
ance of the true Dhamma: the monks do not listen to the Dhamma 
respectfully; they do not study the Dhamma respectfully; they do 
not recollect the Dhamma respectfully; they do not reflect respect- 
fully on the meaning (atthupaparikkha) of that Dhamma they have 
memorized; when they understand the meaning and principle, they 
do not practise the Dhamma in a way appropriate to the Dhamma 
(dhammanudhamma-patipatti). 


Monks, these five things make for the stability, for the non- 
dissolution, for the non-disappearance of the true Dhamma: the 
monks listen to the Dhamma respectfully; they study the Dhamma 
respectfully; they recollect the Dhamma respectfully; they reflect 
respectfully on the meaning of that Dhamma they have memorized; 
when they understand the meaning and principle, they practise the 
Dhamma in a way appropriate to the Dhamma.?* {638} 


A. II. 176-7. 


The sequence of the principles described in the previous quotation can 
be outlined as follows: 


In relation to an emperor or great king, the term dhamma in the context of 


dhammafifiü refers to principles of governing: e.g. the customs of rulership 
according to royal tradition (see: A. III. 148-9; AA. III. 283). 


“The term ‘respectfully’ (sakkaccam) means to act with sincere determination, 


to take a matter seriously, for example in the phrase: vacchakam sakkaccam 
upanijjhayati = ‘to watch over a calf with commitment and careful attention’ 
(Vin. I. 193). 
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To listen to and study the Dhamma — 
to memorize the Dhamma — 
to reflect on its meaning —> 


to practise the Dhamma in a way appropriate to the Dhamma. 


This same sequence is found in many other suttas, and can thus be 
considered an important principle of Buddhist training and practice.*° 


Let us compare this teaching with the principle of wisdom develop- 
ment, or the four factors making for stream-entry: 


Monks, these four things are conducive to the growth of wisdom, 
that is: association with superior persons, hearing the true 
Dhamma, wise reflection, and practice in accordance with the 
Dhamma.°° 


A. II. 246. 


These two teachings are essentially the same. Note, however, that in 
the former teaching the factor of wise reflection (yoniso-manasikdra) is 
replaced by the term ‘reflection on the meaning’ (atthupaparikkha). 


The use of the term atthupaparikkha here seems to be narrowing the 
definition of yoniso-manasikara in this circumstance, by focusing primarily 
on this fifth kind of reflection being discussed in this section. That is, 
when one understands the relationship between principles (dhamma) and 
objectives (attha), one reaches the next step of proper application of the 
teachings (dhammanudhamma-patipatti). 


Many sutta passages clarify the relationship between dhamma (prin- 
ciple) and attha (objective; essence; benefit; purpose) for example: 


See: A. I. 35-6; A. II. 97; A. IV. 116, 220-23, 296 (= 328), 337-8, 391-92; A. V. 126-7, 
154-5. 


This teaching occurs in many places; see previous references. 
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Monks, Dhamma and not Dhamma (adhamma) are to be understood, 
likewise essence and non-essence (anattha). When Dhamma and 
not Dhamma, essence and non-essence, are understood, one should 
practise according to Dhamma and essence. 


What is not Dhamma? What is Dhamma? What is non-essence? 
What is essence? 


Wrong view ... wrong thought ... wrong speech ... wrong action ... 
wrong livelihood ... wrong effort ... wrong mindfulness ... wrong con- 
centration ... wrong knowledge ... wrong liberation is not Dhamma. 


Right view ... right thought ... right speech ... right action ... right 
livelihood ... right effort ... right mindfulness ... right concentration 
... right knowledge ... right liberation is Dhamma. 


Various evil, unwholesome states arising with wrong view ... wrong 
thought ... wrong speech ... wrong action ... wrong livelihood ... 
wrong effort ... wrong mindfulness ... wrong concentration ... wrong 


knowledge ... wrong liberation as condition are the non-essence. 


Various wholesome states that come to completion by right view 
... right thought ... right speech ... right action ... right livelihood 
... right effort ... right mindfulness ... right concentration ... right 
knowledge ... right liberation are the essence.*” {639} 


The benefit of the discipline (vinaya) is restraint (sarnvara); the 
benefit of restraint is non-remorse; the benefit of non-remorse is 
joy; the benefit of joy is delight; the benefit of delight is serenity; 
the benefit of serenity is happiness; the benefit of happiness is con- 
centration; the benefit of concentration is knowledge and vision 
according to reality; the benefit of knowledge and vision accord- 
ing to reality is disenchantment; the benefit of disenchantment 
is dispassion; the benefit of dispassion is deliverance; the benefit 
of deliverance is knowledge and vision of deliverance; the benefit 
of knowledge and vision of deliverance is final, absolute Nibbana 
(anupada-parinibbana). 


Vin. V. 164. 
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Wholesome, virtuous conduct has non-remorse as its benefit and 
reward (dnisamsa). 
Non-remorse has joy as its benefit and reward. 
Joy has delight as its benefit and reward. 
Delight has serenity as its benefit and reward. 
Serenity has happiness as its benefit and reward. 
Happiness has concentration as its benefit and reward. 


Concentration has knowledge and vision according to reality as its 
benefit and reward. 


Knowledge and vision according to reality has disenchantment as 
its benefit and reward. 


Disenchantment has dispassion as its benefit and reward. 
Dispassion has deliverance as its benefit and reward. 


Deliverance has knowledge and vision of deliverance as its benefit 
and reward. 


Thus, monks, things flow into other things, things bring other 
things to fulfilment, for the sake of going from what is not the goal 
to what is the goal.?? 


A. V. 312-3. 
The purpose of seeing rightly is disenchantment. 
The purpose of disenchantment is dispassion. 
The purpose of dispassion is deliverance. 


The purpose of deliverance is Nibbana. 


“An abridged translation from A. V. 222-32. At A. V. 254-61 and 275 the ten 
unwholesome courses of action (akusala-kammapatha) are defined as adhamma 
and the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala-kammapatha) are defined as 
dhamma. 
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S. III. 189-90. 
Purity of virtue is for the sake of (attha) purity of mind. 
Purity of mind is for the sake of purity of view. 
Purity of view is for the sake of purity of overcoming doubt. 


Purity of overcoming doubt is for the sake of purity of the know- 
ledge and vision regarding Path and not-Path. 


Purity of the knowledge and vision regarding Path and not-Path is 
for the sake of purity of the knowledge and vision of the way of 
practice. 


Purity of the knowledge and vision of the way of practice is for the 
sake of purity of knowledge and vision. 


Purity of knowledge and vision is for the sake of final, absolute 
Nibbana. 


M. I. 149-50. 


The following sutta passages clarify the meaning ofthe terms attha and 
dhammanudhamma-patipatti: {640} 


The doing of good (attha) by one who does not recognize what is 
good is not conducive to happiness; a fool squanders the good like 
a monkey watching over an orchard.?? 


J. 1.251. 
One should investigate the source of things in order to clearly 
understand their essence (attha).*° 
A. IV. 3-4. 
A person who practises the Dhamma correctly is difficult to find in 
the world. 


A. III. 168-9, 240. 


*8See similar passages at: A. V. 1-3, 311-12. 
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[Wandering Ascetic:] ‘Friend Sariputta, what is difficult to do in this 
Dhamma and Discipline?’ 


[Venerable Sariputta:] ‘Going forth, friend, is difficult to do in this 
Dhamma and Discipline.’ 


‘What, friend, is difficult to do by one who has gone forth?’ 
‘To find delight, friend, is difficult to do by one who has gone forth.’ 
‘What, friend, is difficult to do by one who has found delight?’ 


‘To practise in accord with the Dhamma, friend, is difficult to do by 
one who has found delight.’ 


‘But, friend, if a bhikkhu practises in accord with the Dhamma, 
would it take him long to become an arahant?’ 


‘Not long, friend.’ 


S. IV. 260-61. 


This reflection and understanding of goals and principles is worthy 
of constant attention. Indeed, the ‘middleness’ (majjhima) of the Middle 
Way is determined by an understanding and awareness of the true goal 
of practice. Moreover, each subdivision or factor of the Middle Way has 
specific objectives, as well as a common goal, which need to be borne in 
mind and understood in order to practise them correctly: for these factors 
to be well-integrated with one another and for them to lead gradually 


?'One who does not recognize what is good’ is a translation of anattha-kusala; this 
term literally means a 'clever person who misses the point'. The Abhidhanap- 
padipika presents nine different definitions for the term attha. Note that in the 
secondary texts of the Pali Canon and in the commentaries the term attha is 
generally used as ‘in the meaning of’ or ‘in the sense of’, for example: ‘It is called 
right concentration in the sense of “non-distraction”’ (Ps. I. 21; similar to Ps. II. 
96); ‘It is called concentration in the sense of “well-established” ’ (Vism. 84-5). In 
the original Pali texts, however, this term is used to denote ‘benefit’ or ‘objective’, 
for example: ‘The benefit [or purpose] of concentration is knowledge and vision 
according to reality’ (e.g.: A. V. 1-2). 


“The source of things’ is a translation of yoniso. The commentaries explain this 
passage from the Pali Canon in an elevated, ideal way, stating that an investigation 
of things here refers to a wise reflection on the Four Noble Truths, resulting in 
a realization of truth by way of Path-wisdom (magga-paññā) along with insight 
(vipassana) - AA. IV. 1. 
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to the intended goal. In other words, a knowledge and understanding 
of the objectives, benefits, and limitations of specific spiritual factors 
determines the correctness and evenness of one’s practice, resulting in 
dhammanudhamma-patipatti: to practise the Dhamma in a way appropriate 
to the Dhamma. 


From a perspective of the ultimate good (paramattha) - not from the 
perspective of mundane welfare (ditthadhammikattha), heavenly welfare 
(samparayikattha), others’ welfare (parattha), or social welfare - virtuous 
conduct (sila), concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia) share the 
same final goal of Nibbana. But from a more limited perspective, each 
of these three factors has its own perimeter and sphere of activity which 
must be linked with the function ofthe others, enabling the attainment of 
the final goal. By themselves these factors cannot lead to ultimate success; 
at the same time each one of these factors is essential and indispensable. 
Thus the maxim: virtuous conduct leads to concentration; concentration 
leads to wisdom; and wisdom leads to liberation. 


If one practises moral conduct without a clear direction it may become 
an adherence to rules and religious practices (silabbata-paramasa), feed- 
ing into the extreme of self-mortification (attakilamathanuyoga). If one 
develops concentration without reflecting on its true purpose, one may 
get caught up in psychic powers, strengthening wrong view or various 
forms of base arts (tiracchana-vijja). If one develops wisdom that is not 
conducive to liberation, one deviates from the Middle Way and does not 
reach the goal of Buddhism; one may get lost along the path or become 
stuck in some form of wrong view. {641} 


For this reason, it is possible for a Dhamma practitioner to practise 
incorrectly and go astray at every stage of practice. For example, in 
relation to the beginning stage of practice, of virtuous conduct, there 
exists the general tenet that a strict and pure observance of moral pre- 
cepts and rules is an essential quality of a Dhamma practitioner; he or 
she must constantly give great import to moral conduct. Nevertheless, 
despite a strict observance to morality, if one lacks an awareness of the 
relationship between principles (dhamma) and goals (attha) - if one forgets 
the true purpose and objective of moral conduct, as well as its parameters, 
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benefits, and place in relation to other factors - one may be remiss in one's 
practice at any time. 


A person may mistakenly consider morality as inherently complete, as 
something existing in isolation, not as part of a larger spiritual process. 
Alternatively, a lack of awareness about the true purpose and objective 
of moral conduct may lead people to attach to various conventions, to 
simply follow traditional ways of behaving without understanding the 
reasons for such behaviour; they do not see that sila is a tool for training 
oneself. 


Some people unconsciously entertain the belief that moral strictness 
or puritanism is good and complete in itself; goodness and spiritual 
accomplishment is achieved simply by adhering to a code of ethics. Mor- 
ality thus becomes an end in itself rather than a stage of practice leading 
to a higher goal. 


Other people indulge in the belief that the stricter or more austere one 
practises, the better. For such people an awareness of the true purpose of 
moral conduct is completely absent. They create increasingly severe and 
austere forms of practice. Those who witness such practices in others and 
who lack wise reflection will equally be led astray: their faith will increase 
in proportion to the extreme austerities they see in others. 


This kind of belief is one cause for peculiar forms of ascetic practices, 
which the Buddha referred to as 'severe (or brutish) practices of naked 
ascetics’. Such practices are examples of an adherence to rules and prac- 
tices (silabbata-paramasa) and fall under the extreme of self-mortification 
(attakilamathanuyoga). Examples of such practices include: eating only 
fermented vegetables; eating grass; eating only fallen fruit; wearing dis- 
carded cloth; wearing grass garments; pulling out the head hair and beard; 
and lying on a bed of thorns. Indeed, there exist many more extreme 
forms of practice as those just mentioned. (See Note 15.4) 


People who understand the true objective of moral conduct will also 
give precedence to moral strictness and ethical codes, but they will reflect 
on the relationship of morality to other aspects of spiritual practice. They 
are able to discriminate, by reflecting in the following ways: 'These are 
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NOTE 15.4: ASCETIC PRACTICES 


See the ascetic practices (nijjhama-patipada) listed at: A. I. 295. 


The Buddha included some of these practices in Buddhism, permitting 
the monks to observe them, for example to wear only rag-robes (robes 
made from discarded cloth). But the reason for including them is that 
they are consistent with a simple life and do not cause harm (A. II. 26-7). 


In the case of discarded cloth, a monk must first wash, sew and dye it 
according to prescribed standards. These ascetic practices are considered 
special; they are observed voluntarily and are not compulsory. 


universal principles of morality, while these are supplementary observ- 
ances and practices’; ‘This person should strictly observe this precept for 
this reason’; ‘This precept should be compulsory for everyone equally, 
for this reason or for this desired result’; ‘This practice should be vol- 
untary, because of these differences between individual people’; ‘This 
person practises strictly and has attained success, while this other person 
practises strictly and has not succeeded - why is this so?’; ‘This person 
does not practise very strictly but has made more progress than another 
person who practises strictly - what are the reasons for this?’ 


This kind of reflection, on principles and goals, may be less important 
when one has a virtuous friend and teacher nearby. In such a circum- 
stance, one relies in large part on faith in the teacher’s wisdom and a trust 
that one’s practice will gradually progress. If the teacher is truly wise and 
skilled, he or she will be able to explain the principles and objectives at 
each stage of practice. {642} 


F. REFLECTION ON ADVANTAGES, DISADVANTAGES, AND THE ESCAPE 


The reflection on advantages (assáda), disadvantages (adinava), and the 
escape (nissarana) is another method of discerning things as they really 
are, by emphasizing the acknowledgement of every aspect of a particular 
object, including its good and bad features. This reflection is directly 
linked to the practical application of Dhamma teachings, and includes a 
recognition of how important it is to clearly understand a problem and 
to know one's intended destination before making the effort to solve the 
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problem. Similarly, before abandoning one thing in order to take up 
another, one must know both things well, leading to the insight that such 
action is suitable, correct, and done with circumspection. 


* Assada: advantage; merit; good quality; sweetness; gratifying 
aspect; delicious aspect. 


* Adinava: disadvantage; fault; defect; drawback; shortcoming; 
danger; harmful aspect. 


Nissarana: escape; way out; state of deliverance; relinquishment; 
freedom from problems; inherent completeness; a state of true 
goodness, independent of merits and defects, free from problems 
and those things that one has abandoned. 


There are two important attributes of this form of reflection: 


1. To see things according to the truth means that one sees both the 
good and bad sides, both the merits and harmful aspects, of an 
object. One does not simply see only the good aspects or only the 
negative aspects. For example, to truly see into the nature of sense 
desire (kama), one knows both its merits and its harmful aspects.“ 


2. When one wishes to solve a problem or to escape from an undesir- 
able situation, it is not enough to simply know the merits and harm 
- the advantages and disadvantages - of that problematic item or 
that unsatisfactory situation. One must also see the way out and 
to see the goal - to see the nature of the goal and how to get there. 
How is the goal better than those defects, weaknesses, and harmful 
aspects that one is currently facing? Is it true that by reaching this 
goal one is no longer dependent on these former advantages and 
disadvantages? Does this goal - this freedom from problems - truly 
exist? 


“Beware of an overly restricted interpretation of the word kama (which can be 
used to refer specifically to sexual desire). Take for example a monk who meets 
with some laypeople and asks about their wellbeing and the wellbeing of their 
relatives. If instead of acting through lovingkindness he wants them to like him 
and to offer patronage, this is called speech with the desire for ‘sensuality’ (kama) 
- see: DhA. II. 156. 
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One should not hastily try and get rid of problems or be too rash in 
one’s practice. For example, although the Buddha clearly understood the 
many harmful effects and faults of sensuality, until he had seen the way 
out of sensuality, he did not assert that he would not return to indulge in 


it? 


Before my awakening, O monks, when I was still a bodhisatta and 
not yet enlightened, this thought occurred to me: ‘What is the 
positive aspect (assada) in the world, what is the deficiency (adinava) 
in the world, and what is the escape (nissarana) from the world?' 
Then I thought: ‘Whatever delight and happiness there is depend- 
ent on worldly things, that is the positive aspect in the world; 
that the world is impermanent, pervaded by suffering, and subject 
to change, that is the deficiency in the world; the removal and 
abandoning of desire and lust for the world [i.e. Nibbana], that is 
the escape from the world.’ {643} 


I went in search of the gratification (assada) in the world, O monks. 
Whatever gratification there is in the world, that I have found; and 
in how far there is gratification in the world that I have clearly seen 
by wisdom. I went in search of the danger (adinava) in the world. 
Whatever danger there is in the world, that I have found; and in 
how far there is danger in the world, that I have clearly seen by 
wisdom. I went in search of an escape from the world. That escape 
from the world I have found; and in how far there is an escape from 
the world, that I have clearly seen by wisdom. 


So long, monks, as I did not fully understand as they really are the 
world's gratification as gratification, its danger as danger, and the 
escape from the world as escape, for so long I did not claim that I 
had awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlightenment.... 


If, monks, there were no gratification in the world, beings would 
not become attached to the world. But as there is gratification in 
the world, beings become attached to it. If there were no danger in 


“Here the way out (nissarana) is the bliss and happiness independent of sensuality 
(see the following quote). 
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the world, beings would not become disenchanted with the world. 
But as there is danger in the world, beings become disenchanted 
with it. If there were no escape from the world, beings could not 
escape from the world. But as there is an escape from the world, 
beings can escape from it. 


So long, monks, as beings do not fully understand as they really 
are the world’s gratification as gratification, its danger as danger, 
and the escape from the world as escape, for so long they cannot 
escape, be released, and be liberated from the world ... they cannot 
dwell with a boundless mind. But when they fully understand as 
they really are, the world’s gratification as gratification, its danger 
as danger, and the escape from the world as escape, then they can 
escape, be released, and be liberated from the world ... they can 
dwell with a boundless mind. 


So long, monks, as various ascetics and brahmins do not fully under- 
stand as they really are the world’s gratification as gratification, its 
danger as danger, and the escape from the world as escape, for so 
long they cannot confess to being ascetics among ascetics, to being 
brahmins among brahmins, and they are not yet called those who 
have realized with supreme wisdom, here and now entering upon 
and abiding in the goal of asceticism or the goal of brahminhood. 


A. I, 258-61. 


Before my awakening, O monks, when I was still a bodhisatta and 
not yet enlightened, this thought occurred to me: ‘What is the 
positive aspect of physical form, what is its deficiency, and what 
is its escape? ... What is the positive aspect of feeling ... perception 
... volitional formations ... consciousness, what is its deficiency, and 
what is its escape?'.... So long, monks, as I did not fully understand 
as they really are the gratification, the danger, and the escape in the 
case of these five aggregates subject to clinging, I did not claim to 
have awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlightenment.” {644} 


S. III. 27-8. 


“The following two suttas follow a similar template to the previous quotation, on 
the gratification in, danger in, and escape from the world. There are several other 
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Monks, that those ascetics and brahmins who do not understand 
as it actually is the merits as merits, the danger as danger, and 
the escape as escape in the case of sensual pleasures, can either 
themselves fully understand (parififia) sensual pleasures or instruct 
another so that he can fully understand sensual pleasures - that 
is impossible. That those ascetics and brahmins who understand 
as it actually is the merits as merits, the danger as danger, and 
the escape as escape in the case of sensual pleasures, can either 
themselves fully understand sensual pleasures or instruct another 
so that he can fully understand sensual pleasures - that is possible. 


M. I. 87-8. 


What, monks, is the advantage in regard to sensual pleasures?.... 
The happiness and delight that arises dependent on these five cords 
of sensual pleasure are the advantage in regard to sensual pleasures. 
And what is the danger in regard to sensual pleasures?.... A mass of 
suffering visible here and now ... a mass of suffering in the life to 
come.... And what is the escape in regard to sensual pleasures? It is 
the removal of desire and lust, the abandonment of desire and lust 
for sensual pleasures [i.e. Nibbana]. This is the escape in regard to 
sensual pleasures. 


M. I. 85-87, 92. 


passages by the Buddha similar to this one, on the following subjects: the four 
elements (dhatu) - S. II. 170-73; the six internal sense bases and the six external 
sense objects (S. IV. 6-12); and the five spiritual faculties (S. V. 204). 
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When a monk considers sensual pleasures (kama), his mind does 
not leap forward and take satisfaction in them, attach to or become 
devoted to them. But when he considers renunciation it does leap 
forward, takes satisfaction in it, fixes on it, and becomes devoted to 
it. His mind is well-set, well-trained, well-departed, well-liberated, 
and released from sensual pleasures. Whichever taints and afflic- 
tions arise dependent on sensual pleasures, he is freed from these 
taints and afflictions. He does not feel that kind of feeling.** This is 
called the deliverance from sense desire (kama).*° 


D. III. 239-40, 278; A. III. 245. 


So too, formerly when I lived the home life, I enjoyed myself, 
provided and endowed with the five cords of sensual pleasure... 
On a later occasion, having understood as they actually are the 
causes, the unsustainability, the merits, the danger, and the escape 
in regard to sensual pleasures, I abandoned craving for sensual 
pleasures, I dispelled the fever for sensual pleasures, and I abide 
without thirst, with a mind inherently at peace. 


I see other beings who are not free from lust for sensual pleasures 
being devoured by craving for sensual pleasures, burning with 
fever for sensual pleasures, indulging in sensual pleasures, and I 
do not envy them nor do I delight therein. Why is that? Because 
I experience delight in a happiness apart from sensual pleasures, 
apart from unwholesome states. I therefore do not envy an inferior 
happiness, I do not delight in an inferior happiness. {645} 


M. I. 505. 


“Trans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi quotes the Manorathapürani, explaining this sentence as: 
‘He does not feel that sensual feeling or that distressful and feverish feeling.’ 


^The following passages address the escape from ill-will, cruelty, etc. At It. 61 
renunciation (nekkhamma) is described as the escape (nissarana) from sense desire. 
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See here, Mahanama, before my awakening, while I was still only 
an unenlightened bodhisatta, I too clearly saw as it actually is with 
proper wisdom how sensual pleasures provide little gratification, 
much suffering, and much despair, and how great is the danger in 
them, but as long as I still did not attain to the rapture and pleasure 
that is independent of sensual pleasures, apart from unwholesome 
states, or to a happiness more peaceful than that, I could not assert 
to being one who will not return to seek out sensual pleasures. 


But when I clearly saw as it actually is with proper wisdom how 
sensual pleasures provide little gratification ... and I attained to the 
rapture and pleasure that is free from sensual pleasures, free from 
unwholesome states, and to a happiness more peaceful than that, 
I could assert to being one who will not return to seek out sensual 
pleasures. 


M. I. 91-92. 


These passages from the Pali Canon describe this kind of reflection, 
which can be applied in a general context, even to individual spiritual 
factors. For example, the Patisambhidamagga describes the advantages 
and disadvantages of the five spiritual faculties (indriya). In regard to 
concentration, the absence of restlessness (uddhacca), the absence of agit- 
ation due to restlessness, the strength resulting from having a steadfast 
mind, and the refined states of happiness (sukhavihara-dhamma) comprise 
the advantages (assada) of concentration. The fact that restlessness and 
the agitation due to restlessness can return, and that concentration is 
impermanent, subject to stress, and not-self, comprise its disadvantages 
(adinava).*° 


Generally speaking, in everyday life and practice, people are faced with 
choices, between those things that are harmful and other things that 
are meritorious and free from danger. Even in the case of an escape 
(nissarana), the possible ways out are relative, that is, one chooses the 
optimum way out in a specific circumstance. 


^5Ps. II. 8-10. 
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In these situations one should not neglect to use this form of reflection 
on the advantages, disadvantages, and escape. One should acknowledge 
the positive aspects of those things or those practices that one is abandon- 
ing. And very importantly, one should not overlook the dangers, faults, 
shortcomings, and opportunities for loss of those things that one chooses 
to undertake. 


Reflecting on things in this manner enables one to practise in an 
optimal and vigilant way. One may be able to retain the positive aspects 
of those things one has abandoned, and one may be able to avoid or to 
redeem the negative or faulty aspects of those things one has undertaken. 


An example of this form of reflection in the context of formal Dhamma 
teachings is the Buddha’s key teaching referred to as the ‘graduated 
sermon’ (anupubbikatha). The Buddha gave this teaching regularly and 
to a general audience, especially before describing the Four Noble Truths. 


The graduated sermon outlines a virtuous, charitable, and upright life, 
based on the principles of generosity (dana) and moral conduct (sila). It 
then describes the abundant happiness and contentment - referred to 
as a happy or heavenly abiding (sagga) - that results from living such a 
virtuous life. From here it describes the drawbacks, deficiencies, dangers 
and imperfection of that form of happiness and abundance, referred to 
here as the ‘disadvantages of sensual pleasure’ (kamadinava). Finally, it 
describes the escape along with the benefits of escape, referred to as the 
‘benefits of renouncing sensual pleasure’ (nekkhammdnisamsa). When the 
listener saw these benefits, the Buddha concluded by teaching the Four 
Noble Truths. {646} 


G. REFLECTION ON THE TRUE AND COUNTERFEIT VALUE OF THINGS 


The reflection on the true and counterfeit value of things, or the reflection 
on using and consuming (patisevand), acts to prevent or dispel craving 
(tanha). It is applied to subdue defilements or to prevent defilements 
from overwhelming the mind, and it then influences people’s subsequent 
behaviour. 


This form of reflection may be applied often in everyday life because it 
is connected to the use of the four requisites and to the consumption of 
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material objects. It follows the basic maxim that human beings relate to 
things because they have needs and believe that these things will satisfy 
their needs. Whichever things satisfy our needs are considered valuable 
or useful. The value of things can be classified into two kinds, according 
to the nature of a person’s needs and requirements: 


1. True value: this refers to the direct value, benefit, or meaning of an 
object in meeting the requirements for human life. Alternatively, it 
refers to the way in which people use things in order to address 
personal issues, aiming for personal wellbeing or the welfare of 
others. 


This true value relies on wisdom for assessment and evaluation; it 
can even be called the value conforming to wisdom. For example, 
the true value of food is that it nourishes the body, sustains life, 
facilitates good health and physical comfort, and provides one with 
strength to perform one's activities. The true value of a car is that it 
enables one to travel quickly, and supports one’s work, overall way 
of life, and meritorious actions; in choosing a car one should focus 
on convenience, safety, stability, endurance, etc. 


2. Supplementary or counterfeit value: this refers to the value, bene- 
fit, or meaning of an object that people add to it in order to exper- 
ience sense pleasure or to boost and reinforce a cherished sense 
of self. This counterfeit value relies on craving for assessment 
and evaluation; it can be called the value gratifying craving. For 
example, a person gives value to food because it is delicious, it adds 
to a sense of fun, it is a mark of luxury, or it helps one to look smart 
and stylish. Similarly, a person chooses a car because it is a sign of 
wealth and status; here, one focuses on the car’s beauty and brand 
name distinction. 


This form of reflection is applied when relating to things in general: 
when acquiring, consuming, using, and owning things. Here, one gives 
emphasis to understanding the true value of things, recognizing what is 
of genuine benefit to oneself and others. 
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Besides truly benefitting people’s lives, a recognition of the true value 
of things supports the development of wholesome qualities like mind- 
fulness, and through the application of wisdom it frees people from the 
enslavement by material things. Moreover, it is accompanied by a sense 
of appropriateness and moderation. This is in contrast to attaching a 
counterfeit value on things through craving, which provides little benefit 
and can even endanger people’s lives. It increases such unwholesome 
qualities as greed, infatuation, jealousy, arrogance, conceit, and false 
views, and leads to conflict and oppression. For example, a meal costing 
three dollars eaten with discernment may be of more benefit to one’s body 
than a meal costing fifty dollars eaten in order to boost one’s self-image 
or simply for sensual gratification. 


Here a bhikkhu, reflecting wisely, uses the robe only for protection 
from cold, for protection from heat, for protection from contact 
with horseflies, mosquitoes, wind, the sun, and creeping things, 
and only for the purpose of concealing the private parts. {647} 


Reflecting wisely, he eats almsfood neither for amusement nor for 
intoxication nor for the sake of boasting and physical attractive- 
ness, but only for the continuance of this body, for the sustenance of 
life, for warding off hunger leading to distress, and for assisting the 
holy life, considering: ‘Thus I shall terminate old feelings without 
arousing new feelings and I shall be healthy and blameless and shall 
live in comfort.’ 


Reflecting wisely, he uses the dwelling place only for protection 
from cold, for protection from heat, for protection from contact 
with horseflies, mosquitoes, wind, the sun, and creeping things, 
and only for the purpose of mitigating the perils of climate and for 
enjoying retreat. 


Reflecting wisely, he uses the medicinal requisites only for dis- 
pelling arisen feelings stemming from illness and for the benefit 
of being free from afflicting disease." 


M. I. 10; Nd. I. 496. 
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H. REFLECTION ROUSING WHOLESOME QUALITIES 


Wise reflection rousing wholesome qualities can also be referred to as 
reflection mobilizing virtue, reflection on cultivating virtue, or contem- 
plation conducive to a wholesome and beneficial course of thinking. It is 
used to prevent, reduce, or dispel craving, and is thus classified as part 
of preliminary spiritual practice. It promotes the growth of wholesome 
qualities and generates mundane right view. 


The general premise behind this form of reflection is that different 
people may experience or cognize the same phenomenon in different 
ways. They may see and think in a different manner, according to the 
structure of their minds, their accumulated habits and proclivities (i.e. 
their sankhara - the ‘fashioners’ or ‘determinants’ of the mind), or their 
considerations in that moment. 


In regard to a single object, one person may look at it and think in 
wholesome, beneficial and virtuous ways, while another person may look 
at it and think in negative, harmful or unwholesome ways. Similarly, and 
for the same reasons mentioned above, a single person may experience 
the same object at different points in time, and create different ideas and 
opinions about it. At one moment he likes it, in the next he does not. {648} 


This form of reflection plays an important role in generating whole- 
some thoughts and actions during the time of reflection, and in helping 
to rectify longstanding negative habits and inclinations, while at the same 
time creating new, alternative wholesome habits. 


"Cf: D. III. 130. Of these reflections on the four requisites, the most commonly 
mentioned one is the reflection on eating; a person who practises this is called 
‘one who knows moderation in eating’ (bhojane-mattafifiuta): e.g.: M. I. 273; M. III. 
2-3; S. IV. 104, 176-7; A. II. 39-40; A. IV. 167-8. Moderation in eating is a way 
to reduce craving for flavours (rasa-tanha): Nd. I. 240-41. Note that the term 
yoniso patisankha is used here for ‘reflecting wisely’, but the meaning of this term 
lies within the scope of the term yoniso-manasikàra, according to the principle 
expressed at M. I. 7. These two terms are clearly used interchangeably at: M. I. 11 
and S. V. 79. The Sabbasavasarhvara Sutta provides a good example for showing 
the range of meaning of the term yoniso-manasikara (M. I. 6-12); a similar sutta 
exists at A. III. 387-8. 
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NOTE 15.5: AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Originally, I wrote at length about the final three kinds of reflection 
(kinds 8-10) - more than I wrote about the other kinds - but the original 
manuscript has disappeared. What is contained in this chapter is simply 
the core of that original manuscript, written as a replacement. This 
new material took ten months less time to write than that spent on the 
original manuscript, and it was written in a remote residence where I did 
not have access to a complete set of texts. Moreover, this new material 
was not part of the original manuscript's framework. The order and 
content of this material may thus be deficient, excessive, or different 
in regard to the original. In particular, at this time I tried to keep this 
material brief in order to meet the deadline for publication which had 
been delayed for a long time. 


On the contrary, if one lacks this skilful means of reflection, one's 
thoughts and actions will be influenced by the power of accumulated 
habits alone, which will in turn be continually reinforced by these 
thoughts and actions. 


One simple example of this which is found in the scriptures is the 
reflection on death. If one applies unwise or unskilful attention (ayoniso- 
manasikàra), unwholesome states will arise. For example, when one thinks 
of death one feels depressed, sad, discouraged, or frightened, or when one 
thinks of the death of an enemy one feels delight. 


If one applies wise reflection, on the other hand, wholesome states will 
arise. One will feel vigilant and inspired; one will strive to perform one's 
duties, act in beneficial ways, and practise the Dhamma, and one will gain 
insight into the true nature of conditioned phenomena. 


As outlined in the scriptures, a skilful reflection on death includes the 
factors of mindfulness (sati; to be circumspect; to bear in mind those 
things that need to be engaged with), a sense of urgency (sarhvega; motiv- 
ation), and knowledge (fidna; knowledge in line with the truth). Many 
skilful methods are recommended in regard to reflection on death.*? 


See: Vism. 229-39. 
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There are many passages in the Tipitaka in which the Buddha describes 
how in the same incident or situation one way of thinking will lead to 
laziness while another way will lead to effort. Here is one example: 


Monks, there are eight occasions of indolence (kusita-vatthu). 
What eight? 


Here, a monk has a job to do. He thinks: ‘I’ve got this job to do, but it 
will make me tired. First, I'll have a rest.’ So he lies down and does 
not marshal energy to complete the uncompleted, to accomplish 
the unaccomplished, to realize the unrealized. 


Or he has done some work, and thinks: ‘I’ve done this work, now 
I'm tired. I'll have a rest.’ So he lies down.... 


Or he has to go on a journey, and thinks: ‘I have to go on this journey. 
It will make me tired. First, rll have a rest.’ So he lies down.... 


Or he has been on a journey, and thinks: ‘I’ve finished the journey, 
now I'm tired. I'll have a rest.’ So he lies down.... {649} 


Or he goes on almsround ina village or town and does not get his fill 
of food, whether coarse or fine, and he thinks: ‘I’ve gone for alms 
ina village or town and have not got my fill of food, whether coarse 
or fine. My body is tired and not fit for work. I'll have a rest.' So he 
lies down... 


Or he goes on almsround in a village or town and gets his fill of food, 
either coarse or fine, and he thinks: ‘I’ve gone for alms in a village 
or town and have got my fill of food, either coarse or fine. My body 
is heavy like a load of soaked beans and not fit for work. I'll have a 
rest.’ So he lies down... 


Or he has developed some slight sickness, and he thinks: ‘I’ve 
developed some slight sickness. There is a good reason to lie down. 
I'd better have a rest.’ So he lies down... 


Or he is recuperating, having not long recovered from an illness, 
and he thinks: ‘I am recuperating, having not long recovered from 
an illness. My body is weak and not fit for work. I'll have a rest.’ So 
he lies down... 
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By reflecting in another manner, however, each of these identical 
situations can lead to the application of effort. The eight occasions for 
commencing the making of effort (arabbha-vatthu) are as follows: 


Monks, there are eight occasions for rousing effort. What eight? 


Here, a monk has a job to do. He thinks: ‘I’ve got this job to do, 
but in doing it I won’t find it easy to pay attention to the teaching 
of the Buddhas. So I will stir up sufficient energy to complete 
the uncompleted, to accomplish the unaccomplished, to realize the 
unrealized.’ 


Or he has finished some work, and thinks: ‘Well, I did the job, but 
while doing it I wasn’t able to pay ample attention to the teaching 
of the Buddhas. So I will stir up sufficient energy...’ 


Or he has to go ona journey, and thinks: ‘I have to go on this journey, 
but in doing so I won't find it easy to pay attention to the teaching 
of the Buddhas. So I will stir up sufficient energy...’ 


Or he has been on a journey, and thinks: ‘I’ve finished the journey, 
but while doing so I wasn’t able to pay ample attention to the 
teaching of the Buddhas. So I will stir up sufficient energy..." 


Or he goes on almsround in a village or town and does not get his fill 
of food, whether coarse or fine, and he thinks: ‘I’ve gone for alms 
ina village or town and have not got my fill of food, whether coarse 
or fine. My body is light and fit for work. So I will stir up sufficient 
energy...’ 


Or he goes on almsround in a village or town and gets his fill of food, 
either coarse or fine, and he thinks: ‘I’ve gone for alms in a village 
or town and have got my fill of food, either coarse or fine. My body 
is light and fit for work. So I will stir up sufficient energy...’ {650} 


Or he has developed some slight sickness, and he thinks: ‘I’ve 
developed some slight sickness. It is quite possible that this illness 
will get worse. So I will stir up sufficient energy...’ 
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Or he is recuperating, having not long recovered from an illness, 
and he thinks: ‘I am recuperating, having not long recovered from 
an illness. It is quite possible that the illness will return. So I will 
stir up sufficient energy...” 


In the case that negative thoughts arise, the scriptures suggest meth- 
ods for addressing them, and most of these methods entail the use of 
reflection rousing wholesome qualities. For example, in the Vitakkas- 
anthana Sutta the Buddha describes five general principles or stages for 
dealing with unwholesome thoughts.” In sum, if evil, unwholesome 
thoughts accompanied by greed, hatred, or delusion arise, one can 
rectify them in the following ways: 


1. To think about or pay attention to (manasikára) something else - 
something wholesome and virtuous. For instance one thinks about 
something generating a feeling of lovingkindness, instead of some- 
thing that rouses anger. If by doing this, the negative thoughts still 
prevail: 


2. To consider the harm of such negative thoughts - on how they are 
unskilful and destructive, and lead to suffering. If they continue: 


3. To conduct one's life by not paying attention to such negative 
thoughts, similar to how a person who does not want to see some- 
thing closes his eyes or looks at something else. If they still do not 
cease: 


4. To reflect on the conditioned nature (sankhara-santhana) of such 
thoughts: to hold these thoughts in awareness as objects of study 
for increasing knowledge, rather than considering them as per- 
sonal problems. One investigates the nature of these thoughts and 
searches for their root causes. If they still do not disappear: 


^^^ description of kusita-vatthu and arabbha-vatthu occurs at: D. III. 255-8, 287; A. IV. 
332-5. 


°°M. I. 118-22. The summary below includes a commentarial analysis and explana- 
tions by the author of Buddhadhamma. 


? Chanda; here, this term refers to tanha-chanda, i.e. lust (raga) or greed (lobha). 
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5. To clamp down on one’s teeth and press one’s tongue to the roof of 
one’s mouth, making a firm determination to restrain and elimin- 
ate these negative thoughts. 


In some passages, methods are described for addressing specific kinds 
of unwholesome thoughts. For example, the Buddha suggested the follow- 
ing methods for eliminating malice and resentment: one should develop 
lovingkindness, compassion, and equanimity in regard to that person who 
is the object of one’s resentment; one should simply disregard that person; 
or one should consider that person in light of the principles of kamma, 
that that person is the owner of his kamma, the heir to his kamma, born 
of his kamma, related to his kamma, abides supported by his kamma, 
whatever kamma he should do, for good or for ill, of that he will be the 


heir.*? 


Similarly, Ven. Sariputta suggested five methods for eliminating 
malice and aversion, which are based on an understanding of the differ- 
ences between people: 


1. Some people, although their physical actions are not impeccable, 
their speech is well-mannered and disciplined. 


2. Some people, although their speech is bad mannered, their physical 
actions are impeccable. 


3. Some people, although neither their speech nor their physical 
actions are well-mannered, their mind is still occasionally whole- 
some and pure. 


4. Some people have bad-mannered speech and physical actions, and 
their minds have no opportunity to be virtuous and pure, even 
temporarily. 


5. Some people have impeccable speech and physical actions, and 
their minds are constantly virtuous and pure. (651) 


52 ^. II. 185-6. 
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In regard to those people whose physical actions are faulty but whose 
speech is well-mannered, one should dispel one’s aversion by focusing 
on their wholesome speech and disregarding their unwholesome physical 
deeds. This is similar to a monk who keeps the dhutanga rule of wearing 
only rag robes. When he finds a discarded rag on the road, he steps on 
it with his left foot, spreads it out with his right foot, and tears off only 
those parts which are good and usable. 


In regard to those people whose speech is faulty but whose physical 
actions are well-mannered, one should focus on their wholesome deeds 
and disregard their unskilful speech. This is similar to a lotus pond 
completely covered by algae. When a traveller arrives, hot, tired, and 
thirsty, he goes down into the pond, sweeps the algae away with his hands, 
cups his hands together to scoop up the water, drinks, and goes on his way. 


In regard to those people whose verbal and physical actions are faulty, 
but who know occasional moments of goodness and purity, one should 
disregard their tainted verbal and physical actions. Instead, one should 
focus on the fact that their minds are occasionally open to goodness. This 
is similar to a small amount of water contained in a cow’s hoof print. A 
traveller, hot, tired, and thirsty, sees this water and thinks: ‘There is only 
a little water in this hoof print. If I scoop it up with my hands or with 
a bowl, the water will become so cloudy that it may become unpotable. 
Why don’t I kneel down, support myself with my arms, and drink like a 
cow? In this way he drinks the water and goes on his way. 


In regard to those people whose verbal and physical actions are faulty, 
and furthermore whose minds are not virtuous and pure even tempor- 
arily, one should establish oneself in kindness and compassion, thinking 
of ways to assist them, by considering: ‘Indeed, let this person abandon 
such unwholesome actions by body, speech, and mind, and cultivate 
wholesome actions. May this person not die and be reborn in a state of 
perdition, misery, ruin, in hell.’ This is like a sick person, afflicted and 
gravely ill, who is on a long journey. Both the next village ahead and the 
preceding village behind are far away. He is unable to obtain suitable food, 
medicine, and nursing care, or to find someone to lead him to a village. 
Another traveller sees him and responds with kindness and eagerness to 
help, thinking: ‘May this person obtain suitable food, medicine, and care, 
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or find someone to lead him to a village. May this person not end in ruin 
and destruction here.’ 


In regard to those people whose speech and physical actions are impec- 
cable, and whose minds are continually virtuous and pure, one should 
focus on their constant verbal, physical and mental purity. Such people 
are considered worthy of respect in all facets of their lives. Moreover, 
they engender a joyous and pure mind in those who think of them. This 
is similar to a beautiful lotus pond with clear and cool water and with 
tranquil borders covered with various plants. When a traveller arrives, 
parched, tired, and thirsty, he goes down into the pond and drinks the 
water, and then either sits or lies down in the shade of the bordering 
trees.” {652} 


The Visuddhimagga describes many methods of contemplation for 
dispelling angry, resentful thoughts. These can be summarized as a series 
of stages and should be applied as is suitable to a person’s individual 
disposition: 


1. To recollect the Buddha’s teachings on overcoming anger and on 
practising lovingkindness; to remind oneself that getting caught 
up in anger is to fail to follow the teachings of one’s teacher - 
the Buddha. There are numerous teachings by the Buddha on 
anger. For example, he told the monks that even if one were to 
be captured by bandits and cut in half with a saw, if one were 
to harbour malice and hatred towards them, one could not be 
said to be following the Buddha’s teachings. Moreover, an angry 


53A, III. 186-91 (this is a liberal translation). See also: the nine ágháta-vatthu (things 
giving rise to malice) and the nine aghata-pativinaya (means for eliminating 
malice) at: D. III. 262-3, 289 and A. IV. 408-409; and the ten aghata-vatthu and the 
ten dghdta-pativinaya at: A. V. 150-51. (The aghata-vatthu alone are mentioned at: 
Vin. V. 168; Vbh. 389, 391.) 


“Vism. 295-306. Here, in the Visuddhimagga, this subject is discussed in the 
context of developing the meditation on the divine abiding of lovingkindness. 
In a similar way, numerous methods of contemplation exist in reference to 
other meditation techniques, like the meditation on foulness (asubha) and the 
meditation on the four elements. Note also that these contemplations are 
intended for monks, but laypeople can select and apply them as is suitable to 
their disposition. 
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person creates self-inflicted harm consistent with the wishes of 
his enemies, for example: his appearance is wretched, his facial 
features are cheerless, he sleeps miserably, etc. Furthermore, if 
someone else is angry and one responds with anger, one is worse 
than that person. Someone who does not respond to anger with 
anger is called one who has won an extremely difficult battle, and 
helps both parties - both himself and the other person involved. If 
by considering in this way one’s anger is not dispelled: 


. To think about the other person's good qualities; to reflect only on 


the person's good attributes. If one does not discern any good qual- 
ities in that person, one should establish one's mind in compassion, 
by considering how he will invariably encounter harmful effects 
from his evil actions. If by considering in this way, one's anger is 
not dispelled: 


. To inform oneself that getting caught up in anger only creates 


trouble and misery for oneself. The person with whom one is 
angry is unaware of one's misery and remains unaffected. An angry 
person thus ends up hurting himself, destroys the good qualities 
acting as a basis for virtuous conduct, and performs the actions 
of an 'ignoble person' (anariya-puggala). If an angry person thinks 
of harming someone else, regardless of whether he accomplishes 
this deed or not, he invariably hurts himself first and experiences 
suffering. If by contemplating in this way, one's anger is still not 
appeased: 


. To reflect in line with the law of kamma that every person is the 


owner of his or her actions; all people, including oneself, must reap 
the fruit of their individual actions. If we are caught up in anger, 
this itself is negative kamma and we will experience the ill-effects 
of this unskilful action. Likewise, if others behave badly, they will 
receive the effects of these actions. If by thinking in this way one's 
anger is still not dispelled: 


. To consider the Buddha's goodness - his cultivation of the perfec- 


tions (párami); to recollect as an ideal the Buddha's acts of self- 
sacrifice, ever since he was a bodhisatta. There are many Jataka 
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stories, for instance, describing how he sacrificed his life for others, 
even the lives of his enemies; when they acted spitefully towards 
him, he did not seek revenge but rather was able to win them over 
through goodness. One can similarly reflect on other examples of 
the cultivation by specific individuals of the perfections of renunci- 
ation and patience, in order to strengthen one’s resolve and estab- 
lish oneself in virtuous conduct. If by contemplating in this way, 
one’s anger is still not appeased: 


. To consider the enormous length of time of the round of rebirth, 
in reference to which it is taught that it is difficult to find anyone 
who has not previously been one’s mother, father, brother, sister, 
son, daughter, relative, or companion - those who have offered 
support and assistance in the past. One should reflect on how the 
person with whom one is angry has most likely been one’s parent 
or child in the past. This incident arousing anger is simply a minor 
event - a single episode - in one’s long shared history. One should 
refrain from fostering hatred and harbouring thoughts of ill-will 
towards each other. If by contemplating in this way one’s anger 
still remains: {653} 


. To reflect on the blessings of lovingkindness; to consider the bene- 
fits of kindness, for example: one goes to sleep with joy; one wakes 
with joy; one does not have nightmares; and one is cherished by 
others. One should act kindly in order to reap these benefits. If by 
considering in this way, one’s anger does not disappear: 


. To distinguish and analyze various elements (dhatu), in order to 
discern that in the context of getting worked up and angry, one is 
in fact dealing with conventional phenomena, that is, one simply 
assumes that this or that person exists as a separate entity. In 
truth, there is only the convergence of the thirty-two parts (e.g. 
hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, and skin), of various 
elements, of the five aggregates, and of the twelve sense spheres. 
Wherever one's anger is directed, it has no purchase, no true found- 
ation on which to rest. If by considering in this way, one is still not 
free from anger: 
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9. To make a physical gesture of offering a gift; to find something to 
give in order to show one’s goodwill and to exchange gifts with 
the other person. Giving helps to soften people’s hearts; it brings 
people together, enabling them to speak with one another with 
kindly words. It is thus an extremely effective instrument for 
quelling malice. 


These are simple examples of methods of contemplation classified 
under the heading of ‘reflection rousing wholesome qualities’. Some of 
these methods can be used in everyday circumstances, while others are 
used in relation to specific virtues. The important point here is that by 
understanding the general principles and methods of this form of reflec- 
tion well, a person clever at skilful means will be able to devise additional 
detailed and effective models of this kind of reflection, which are suitable 
to cultivating specific virtues, consistent with and relevant to the ways 
of thinking of people in their specific time period. One can say that this 
rousing of wholesome qualities is the most conducive kind of reflection 
for developing and discovering supplementary methods of practice, as 
befitting different kinds of personal dispositions, and corresponding to 
the changing external conditions of time and place. 


Here, it is important to reemphasize the role of mindfulness (sati), 
which constantly keeps one’s thinking within the domain of wise reflec- 
tion. Mindfulness prevents one’s thinking from erring into unwise reflec- 
tion and helps pull attention back, re-establishing it in wise reflection. A 
person who sustains wise reflection thus applies mindfulness continually. 


It is possible to divide all kinds of wise reflection into two categories: 
wise reflection used for understanding the truth and wise reflection for 
cultivating wholesome qualities. The point of divergence between these 
two exists at the moment of establishing one’s thoughts, and mindfulness 
can play an important role in deciding between these two kinds of wise 
reflection, in a similar way that it chooses wise over unwise reflection. 
For example, when one cognizes a sense object and mindfulness focuses 
attention in order to understand its true nature, this corresponds with 
wise reflection for understanding the truth. If mindfulness focuses on 


a specific virtue, however, or recollects a wholesome image in the mind, 
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this corresponds with wise reflection for cultivating wholesome qualities. 
Wise reflection for understanding the truth depends on truth, which 
exists according to its own nature, and thus this reflection is certain and 
unified. Wise reflection for cultivating wholesome qualities, however, is 
a matter connected to mental conceptions within the sphere of volitional 
formations (sankhdra), and it is thus capable of being diversified and 
taking many shapes. {654} 


l. REFLECTION BY ABIDING IN THE PRESENT MOMENT 


This ninth kind of reflection, of dwelling in the moment - or reflection 
with present phenomena as its focus of attention - is simply another 
aspect of other forms of reflection. One can say that it is combined with 
or encompasses the previous eight kinds of reflection. The reason for 
distinguishing it, however, is that it has a unique importance and has some 
attributes requiring special understanding. 


The gist of this kind of reflection is contained and outlined in the teach- 
ing on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, which will be discussed in the 
section on the seventh factor of the Eightfold Path - right mindfulness.» 
The reason for including this kind of reflection here is that there is a 
distinct focus in these two contexts. The description within the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness focuses on the establishment of mindfulness, 
by bearing in mind and being fully awake to things as they arise and 
exist, to the process of cognition, and to one’s present activities in every 
moment. In this context of wise reflection, however, the focus is on the 
application and content of thought, which is focused on by mindfulness. 


The point requiring special attention in relation to this kind of reflec- 
tion is the misunderstanding about the true meaning of abiding in the 
present moment. That is, some people believe that Buddhism teaches to 
only think about things existing in the immediate present; it dissuades 
people from thinking about the past or the future, or from planning for 
future events. Practitioners who have this misunderstanding will stray 


>See chapter 18. 
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from Buddhist principles, and non-Buddhists who have this understand- 
ing will focus on the harmful consequences they believe Buddhism causes 
for its followers. 


The important points to understand concerning the past, the present, 
and the future in relation to this ninth kind of wise reflection are as 
follows:°° 


In short, thinking that is not grounded in the present moment - 
thinking caught up in the past or drifting off into the future - follows 
the direction of and is subject to craving; it follows one's feelings, or in 
modern parlance it falls under the sway of one's emotions.” In this case 
one hankers after and longs for those things that have passed one by, 
because of an attachment to or a lingering over a mental image or memory, 
or one drifts off into abstract thoughts and fantasies of things that may 
or may not take place in the future, because one feels stifled, frustrated, 
and discontent with the conditions one faces and wants to escape from 
the present. 


Thinking that remains in the present moment, on the other hand, 
follows the direction of knowledge or is subject to the power of wisdom. If 
one is able to think in this way, regardless of whether one's thoughts are 
of present, past, or future events, they are still classified as an abiding 
in the present. It is clear that in Buddhism wise consideration of the 
past, present, and future at every stage of practice is both vital and 
correct. This is true for the stage of everyday practice, like learning from 
lessons experienced in the past and being careful to prevent danger in 
the future, up to the stage of realizing the truth; and it is even an aspect 
of the Buddha's activities, in which he applied say the knowledge of the 


56] wrote this chapter on wise reflection twice, because the original hand-written 
manuscript was lost and I therefore had to rewrite it. In the original manuscript 
I gave special emphasis to presenting a clear description on how to rectify this 
aforementioned misunderstanding. When rewriting this material, I could not 
remember exactly what I had written before, and thus have presented only a 
synopsis of the main points. 


57The Thai word for ‘emotion’ here is ahrom (01331 al), which stems from the Pali 
word árammana (literally ‘sense object’). Although the meaning here is of ‘falling 
under the sway of emotions’, on a deeper level one also falls under the sway of 
sense impressions in general. 
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recollection of past lives (pubbenivasanussati-fiana), knowledge of the past 
(atitarisa-fiána), and knowledge of the future (andgatarnsa-fidna). {655} 


The true meanings of the terms ‘past’, ‘present’ and ‘future’ in the 
Buddhist teachings, in the context of spiritual training, are not the 
same as how people generally understand these terms. People’s general 
concept of the term ‘present’ encompasses a rather broad and indistinct 
period of time. In the context of Buddhist spiritual practice, however, 
the ‘present’ refers to a single immediate moment of time. On a deeper 
level, to dwell or to live in the present refers to being mindful, to remain 
fully attentive to that which one is experiencing or doing in each and 
every moment. If one cognizes something and either delight or aversion 
arises, one then gets stuck at and revolves around the mental image of 
that thing which one has created in one’s mind. One thus ‘falls’ into 
the past, does not keep abreast of things as they really are, and slips 
away from the present moment. Alternatively, if one falls away from the 
present and begins to fantasize about things that have not yet come to 
pass, based onan attachment to specific mental images, then one drifts off 
into the future. For this reason, the ‘past’ and the ‘future’ as defined in the 
Buddhist teachings may be a part of the general worldly understanding of 
the term ‘present’. 


Here we see one important aspect of the way in which the ‘present’ 
is defined in the Buddhist teachings: the focus is not so much on events 
in the world or on external phenomena, but rather on those things with 
which one is immediately engaged. For this reason, those things that 
are considered to be the past or the future according to people’s general 
understanding may in the Buddhist context refer to the present, just as 
people’s general concepts of the present may in the Buddhist context 
refer to the past or future, as mentioned above. In Buddhism, the present 
pertains to one’s involvement and association with things, which requires 
an understanding and an engaged response, and which in a wider sense 
extends to one’s daily-life practice. In relation to thinking, the ‘present’ 
encompasses all events that are linked to one’s immediate experience 
and current considerations: to those things which one is engaged with, 
which require some form of active response, or which are connected to 
one’s spiritual practice. This is very different from muddled, incoherent, 
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aimless, or abstract thoughts connected to pleasing or displeasing sense 
objects, or from getting caught up in delight and aversion. 


These descriptions of the past, present, and future are made clear in 
the following teachings by the Buddha. The teachings by the Buddha 
about neither dwelling in the past nor fantasizing about the future help 
to sever such errant thoughts by encouraging people to stay attentive to 
those things that truly exist while they are engaged in their activities, as 
is evident from the following canonical passages: 


Let one not hanker after the past, nor build one’s hopes on the 
future; for the past has been left behind and the future has not 
been reached. One who has insight into each presently arisen 
state, that which is certain and unshakable, knows clearly and acts 
accordingly. 


Today the effort must be made; tomorrow death may come, who 
knows? There is no reprieve from the great commander-in-chief, 
the Lord of Death. 


One who dwells thus ardently, not idle, by day and by night - such 
a person the Peaceful Sage has called one who prospers each and 
every day.°® {656} 


Bhaddekaratta Sutta, M. III. 187-9. 
[Those who have realized the Dhamma] do not sorrow over the past, 


nor do they fantasize about the future. They maintain themselves 
with what is present: hence their complexion is so bright. 


As for fools, by fantasizing about the future, by mourning over the 
past, they grow pale and dreary, like a fresh reed cut down and left 
in the sun. 


S. L5. 


**See also the subsequent sutta at M. III. 189-202. ‘One who prospers each and every 


day’ is a translation of bhaddekaratta, which literally means ‘one who prospers 
for a single night’; it can also be translated as ‘one for whom each night brings 
good fortune’. 
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Note the mental attitude in respect to time of someone who is not 
subject to craving as described in these preceding sutta passages, and 
compare this with a wise engagement with the future as described in the 
passages below. These include teachings on the everyday life of laypeople 
as well as on the duties of the bhikkhus. They include both personal and 
social responsibilities: 


Doubt that which is doubtful; 

Prevent danger that has not yet come to pass. 
A wise person investigates both worlds, 
Because he considers future danger. 


J. IIL 35, 399. 


One should never give up hope; 

A wise person should not become discouraged. 

I have clearly witnessed for myself that whatever I have wished for 
I have obtained to satisfaction. 


E.g.: J. I. 267; J. IV. 269; J. VI. 43. 


Complete your activities with heedfulness.°? 


The Buddha's last words; D. II. 156. 


Here is an example of how the monks should take the future into 
account when performing their individual duties: 


Monks, when a monk discerns the following five future dangers, he 
should indeed dwell with heedfulness, make effort, and dedicate 
himself resolutely, in order to attain the unattained, to accomplish 
the unaccomplished, to realize the unrealized. Which five? 


Here, a monk considers in this way: ‘Iam now young, a black-haired 
young man endowed with the blessing of youth, in the prime of 
life. But there will come a time when old age assails this body. Now 
when one is old, overcome by old age, it is not easy to attend to the 
Buddhas' teachings, it is not easy to resort to remote lodgings in 


**'Activities' = personal benefit and the benefit of others. 
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forests and jungle groves. Indeed, before this undesirable, unpleas- 
ant, and unsatisfactory condition comes upon me, may I hasten 
to rouse energy in order to attain the unattained.... When I have 
fulfilled [this task], I will dwell at ease even though I am old...’ 


Again, a monk reflects thus: ‘I am now seldom ill or afflicted; I 
possess an even metabolism and digestion that is neither too cool 
nor too hot but moderate and suitable for striving. But there will 
come a time when illness assails this body.... May I hasten to rouse 
energy... I will dwell at ease even though I am ill...’ 


Again, a monk reflects thus: ‘Food is now plentiful and almsfood is 
abundant, so that one can easily subsist by going on almsround. But 
there will come a time of famine, a poor harvest, when almsfood is 
hard to obtain and one cannot easily subsist by going on almsround. 
{657} People will migrate from a place of famine to places where 
food is plentiful, and the monasteries there will be crowded and 
congested. When living conditions are crowded and congested, it is 
not easy to attend to the Buddhas’ teachings, it is not easy to resort 
to remote lodgings in forests and jungle groves. Indeed ... may I 
hasten to rouse energy.... I will dwell at ease even in a famine....’ 


Again, a monk reflects thus: ‘People are now dwelling in harmony, 
living together happily, without disputes, blending like milk and 
water, viewing each other with eyes of affection. But there will 
come a time of peril, of disturbance and revolt in the frontiers, 
when the people of the countryside, mounted on their vehicles, flee 
on all sides. In a time of peril, people migrate to places of safety, 
and living conditions there will be crowded and congested.... May I 
hasten to rouse energy... I will dwell at ease even in times of peril...’ 


Again, a monk reflects thus: ‘The sangha is now dwelling at ease - in 
concord, harmoniously, without disputes, with a single Patimokkha 
recitation. But there will come a time when there will be a schism 
in the sangha. Now when there is a schism in the sangha, it is not 
easy to attend to the Buddhas’ teachings, it is not easy to resort to 
remote lodgings in forests and jungle groves. Indeed ... may I hasten 
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to rouse energy... I will dwell at ease even though there is a schism 
in the sangha.’ 


A. III. 102-103. 


Another sutta passage contains a teaching for monks who live in the 
forest: by considering five potential dangers, they should live vigilantly, 
make effort, and dedicate themselves resolutely in order to fulfil the 
unfulfilled, attain the unattained, and realize the unrealized. They should 
consider the future thus: ‘I live alone in the forest. I may be bitten by a 
snake or centipede, stung by a scorpion, or slip and fall. I may have food 
poisoning, a disturbance of bile or phlegm, or a severe case of sunstroke. 
I may encounter a fierce animal like a lion, tiger, or bear. I may meet a 
malevolent person or non-human being and thus come to harm. I may 
even be killed due to one of these causes. I should thus rouse energy to 
reach those states that I have not yet reached.’ 


There is a similar teaching by the Buddha on contemplations for safe- 
guarding the future wellbeing of the community: 


Monks, there are these five future dangers as yet unarisen that will 
arise in the future. You should recognize them and make an effort 
to prevent them. What five? 


1. In the future there will be monks who are undeveloped in 
body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. They will give 
full ordination to others but will not be able to train them 
in higher morality, higher mind, and higher wisdom. These 
[pupils] too will be undeveloped in body, virtuous conduct, 
mind, and wisdom. They in turn will give full ordination to 
others but will not be able to train them in higher morality, 
higher mind, and higher wisdom. {658} These [pupils] too will 
be undeveloped in body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. 
Thus, through corruption of the Dhamma comes corruption 
of the Discipline, and from corruption of the Discipline comes 
corruption of the Dhamma. 


2. Again, in the future there will be monks who are undeveloped 
in body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. They will give 
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dependence® to others but will not be able to train them 
in higher morality, higher mind, and higher wisdom. These 
[pupils] too will be undeveloped... Thus, through corrup- 
tion of the Dhamma comes corruption of the Discipline, and 
from corruption of the Discipline comes corruption of the 
Dhamma. 


. Again, in the future there will be monks who are undeveloped 


in body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. They will 
recite sermons on the higher doctrine and on catechetical dis- 
courses, stumbling into an incorrect Dhamma without being 
aware of it. Thus, through corruption of the Dhamma comes 
corruption of the Discipline, and from corruption of the Dis- 
cipline comes corruption of the Dhamma. 


. Again, in the future there will be monks who are undeveloped 


in body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. When those 
discourses spoken by the Tathagata are being recited that are 
profound, deep in meaning, world-transcending, connected 
with emptiness, they will not listen attentively, will not lend 
an ear to them, or apply their minds to understand them; they 
will not think those teachings should be studied and learned. 
But when those discourses are being recited that are mere 
poetry composed by poets, beautiful in words and phrases, 
dealing with external matters, spoken by disciples, they will 
listen attentively, lend an ear to them, and apply their minds 
to understand them; they will think those teachings should 
be studied and learned. Thus, through corruption of the 
Dhamma comes corruption of the Discipline, and from corrup- 
tion of the Discipline comes corruption of the Dhamma. 


. Again, in the future there will be monks who are undeveloped 


in body, virtuous conduct, mind, and wisdom. The elder 
bhikkhus ... will be greedy and lax, leaders in negligence, 
discarding the duty of solitude; they will not arouse energy for 
attaining the unattained, accomplishing the unaccomplished, 
or realizing the unrealized. Those in the next generation will 
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follow their example. They, too, will be greedy and lax, lead- 
ers innegligence, discarding the duty of solitude; they will not 
arouse energy... Thus, through corruption of the Dhamma 
comes corruption of the Discipline, and from corruption of 
the Discipline comes corruption of the Dhamma. 


These, monks, are the five future dangers as yet unarisen that will 
arise in the future. You should recognize them and make an effort 
to prevent them. 


A. III. 105-106. 


The Buddha gave another teaching on the future dangers for the mon- 


astic community: 


Monks, there are these five future dangers as yet unarisen that will 
arise in the future. You should recognize them and make an effort 
to prevent them. What five? {659} 


1. In the future there will be monks who desire fine robes. They 
will give up the practice of wearing rag robes, give up remote 
lodgings in forests and jungle groves, and having converged 
upon the villages, towns, and capital cities, will take up their 
residence there; and they will engage in many kinds of wrong 
and improper pursuits for the sake of a robe... 


2. Again, in the future there will be monks who desire fine and 
delicious almsfood... Having converged upon the villages, 
towns, and capital cities, will take up their residence there, 
seeking the finest delicacies with the tips of their tongues, 
and they will engage in many kinds of wrong and improper 
pursuits for the sake of almsfood.... 


3. Again, in the future there will be monks who desire beautiful 
and extravagant lodgings.... They will engage in many kinds 
of wrong and improper pursuits for the sake of lodgings... 


°Trans.: act as mentors. 
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4. Again, in the future there will be monks who consort with 
bhikkhunis, female probationers, and novices. When they 
consort in this way, it can be expected that they will live the 
spiritual life dissatisfied or give up the training and revert to 
the household life... 


5. Again, in the future there will be monks who fraternize with 
monastery stewards and novices. When they fraternize in this 
way, it can be expected that they will engage in the use of 
various kinds of stored-up goods and give gross hints in regard 
to the ground and vegetation.9! 


These, monks, are the five future dangers as yet unarisen that will 
arise in the future. You should recognize them and make an effort 
to prevent them. 


A. III. 108-109. 


These aforementioned explanations help to distinguish between 
thoughts of the past and future that are subject to craving - that are 
incoherent and fanciful, are a waste of time, and damage the quality of 
the mind - and those thoughts of the past and future based on wisdom, 
which are connected to present activities and are supportive to spiritual 
practice. 


When one practises according to these principles, one is able to make 
effective preparations and plans for the future. This is made mani- 
fest in the important historical activities of the monastic sangha. The 
first recitation (sarigayana), for example, came about because the monks 
gave consideration to the future, which was connected to their present 
responsibilities.?? {660} 


S'Trans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi explains this passage: ‘Use of stored-up food is prohibited 
by Pacittiya 38. Regarding "giving a gross hint", Mp says: "Here, digging 
the ground and ordering, ‘Dig!’ is called giving a gross hint in regard to the 
ground. Cutting and ordering ‘Cut! is called giving a gross hint with regard to 
vegetation." The reference is to Pacittiyas 10 and 11.' The Numerical Discourses 
of the Buddha: A Translation of the Anguttara Nikaya, translated by Bhikkhu Bodhi; 
Wisdom Publications; O 2012, endnote 1090. 


“The Sangiti Sutta in the Tipitaka resulted from the Buddha referring both to the 
past (i.e. to the breaking up into factions of the Nigantha after the death of their 
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J. REFLECTION CORRESPONDING TO ANALYTIC DISCUSSION (VIBHAJJA-VADA) 


Analytic discussion (vibhajja-vada) is not literally a method of reflection, 
but rather a method of speaking or a method of describing principles 
contained in specific teachings. 


In any case, thinking and speaking are intimately connected actions. 
Before one speaks, one must first think; speech is always preceded by 
thought. There are Dhamma teachings designating applied thought 
(vitakka) and sustained thought (vicara) as the conditions shaping speech 
(vaci-sankhara).9 Thus, it is possible to discuss analytic speech on the level 
of thought. 


There are deeper meanings to the Pali word vada (‘speech’; 'discus- 
sion’), pointing to patterns of thought which are the source of entire 
systems of teachings, described as distinct doctrines, religions, or philo- 
sophical traditions. For this reason, the term vada is a synonym for 
the term ditthi (‘view’). Therefore, the doctrine of extreme realism 
(sabbatthika-vada), for example, is equivalent to sabbatthika-ditthi, the 
doctrine of nihilism (natthika-vada) is equivalent to natthika-ditthi, the 
doctrine of eternalism (sassata-vada) is equivalent to sassata-ditthi, and the 
doctrine of annihilationism (uccheda-vada) is equivalent to uccheda-ditthi. 


The term vibhajja-vada is an epithet for Buddhism. It is an import- 
ant term, indicating a Buddhist way of thinking. This way of thinking 
encompasses many different kinds of reflection previously discussed in 
this chapter. Besides introducing some new aspects of wise reflection, a 
description of vibhajja-vada also helps to understand the previous kinds 
of reflection more clearly. 


The reason that the term vibhajja-vada is used as an epithet for 
Buddhism, and is used to represent the Buddhist way of thinking, is most 
likely because the Buddha referred to himself as an 'analytic speaker' 


teacher) and to the future (i.e. to compose the Dhammavinaya to prevent the 
future monastic sangha from breaking up into factions). A useful summary of 
these principles is the Buddha's definition for mindfulness (sati): 'An ability to 
recollect actions performed and words spoken, even those from long ago' (e.g.: 
D. III. 268; Vbh. 227). 


8M. I. 301; S. IV. 293. 
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(a speaker of reason; vibhajja-vada or vibhajja-vadi).^ These two terms, 
vibhajja-vada and vibhajja-vadi, as epithets of the Buddha or of Buddhism, 
have been cited throughout the history of Buddhism. For example, at 
the Third Recitation, the emperor Asoka asked Ven. Moggaliputta-Tissa 
Thera, the leader of the recitation, the question: ‘What is the doctrine of 
the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha?’ The venerable elder answered: ‘Your 
Majesty, the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha is a speaker of reason (vibhajja- 
vadi).’®° 


In sum, one can say that vibhajja-vada is a general term denoting the 
entire spectrum of Buddhist thought. 


The term vibhajja means to ‘separate’, ‘divide’, ‘distinguish’, or ‘ana- 
lyze'. Vada means ‘declaration’, ‘speaking’, ‘presenting a teaching’, ‘sys- 
tem of teaching’, or ‘doctrine’. Vibhajja-vada thus translates as ‘discerning 
speech’, ‘discriminative speech’, or an ‘analytic system of teaching’. 


The distinctive attribute of this kind of thinking and speaking is to 
discern and to express the truth, by analyzing all aspects and features of 
specific phenomena. One does not grasp onto a single aspect or a limited 
number of aspects and then draw an imprecise, approximate conclusion, 
nor does one hastily judge the value or goodness of something by looking 
at a single perspective or at limited features. {661} 


Speech that is the opposite to vibhajja-vada is called ekarnsa-vada, which 
translates as ‘one-sided speech’. Here, one looks at only one aspect, side, 
or part of a phenomenon and then draws a conclusion about the object in 
its entirety, or one speaks based on stereotypes. 


Analytic reflection (vibhajja-vada) can be divided into different ways of 
thinking: 


°F g.: M. II. 197-8; A. V. 190-91. The gist of these teachings will be discussed below. 


VinA. I. 61; PaficA. 7; VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannanà, 
Paticcasamuppádakathavannana; cf.: Vism. 522, 710 (in the ‘Conclusion’) ; VbhA. 
129; PaficA. 107; and see miscellaneous references at: VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, 
Tatiyasangitikathavannana; VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, 
Rüpakkhandakathavannana; VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, 
Paticcasamuppadakathavannana; VismT.: 
Maggamaggafianadassanavisuddhiniddesavannana, 
Maggamaggavavatthanakathavannana; AA. III. 405. 
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K. REFLECTING ON PERSPECTIVES OF TRUTH 


This way of thinking can be subdivided into two factors: 


1. To distinguish various aspects of an object as they truly are; to dis- 
cern or describe the truth as it manifests in those aspects; to abstain 
from grasping onto limited features of an object and then drawing 
an incomplete assessment of it. For instance, when one describes 
another person as being good or bad, one points to specific facts, by 
saying: ‘In such areas, aspects, and circumstances he is good or bad.’ 
One refrains from making simple generalizations. If one judges the 
value of something, one determines which aspects to focus on; one 
then considers these aspects and makes a relative assessment. An 
example of this kind of analysis is found in the teaching on the ten 
kinds of householders, which will be discussed below. 


2. To discern or describe the truth of an object based on all of its 
features. When one looks at or considers an object, one is not 
blinkered; one is not stuck at one aspect or part of it; nor does one 
judge something based on limited features; instead one looks at 
something from all angles. For example, when one judges some- 
thing as good or bad, one says: ‘It is good in these ways, these 
aspects, these situations; it is not good in these ways, aspects, or 
situations.’ Although this second factor appears similar to the 
first, it is distinct; moreover, it reinforces and completes the first 
factor. Examples of this kind of analysis are the teaching on the 
ten kinds of householders and the teaching on praiseworthy and 
blameworthy monks, both forest monks and village monks.°° 


This way of thinking leads to an understanding of how various factors 
or attributes gather together into an integrated whole, thus giving rise to 
a particular phenomenon or event, and it leads to a broad discernment 
of things or events, by seeing how these things are composed of various 
factors. 


°°See the canonical passages below. 
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L. REFLECTING ON COMPONENT FACTORS 


Here, one analyzes an object in order to gain a thorough understanding 
of it, as something that exists as a collection of subsidiary factors. One 
is not stuck on external appearances, nor is one deceived by the overall 
image of an object. For example, one separates a person into body (rüpa) 
and mind (nama), or into the five aggregates, and further analyzes each 
factor until one sees the characteristic of nonself. This is the path to fully 
comprehending the truth of conditioned phenomena. 


This form of analytical thinking (vibhajja-vada) is the same as the 
second kind of reflection (the method of analyzing component factors) 
described earlier in this chapter, so it is not necessary to expand on it 
here. The term vibhajja-vada was not originally used to denote an analysis 
of component factors, but authors of later texts used it in this broader 
sense,?" and thus I have included it in this discussion. {662} 


M. REFLECTING ON THE SEQUENCE OF MOMENTARY EVENTS 


Here, one analyzes phenomena according to the succession of causes and 
conditions, by separating events into distinct ‘moments’ (khana), in order 
to see the actual causes and conditions leading to a specific phenomenon. 


This way of thinking is one part ofthe reflection on component factors 
and of the reflection on the relationship between causes and conditions 
(see below), but it has some unique characteristics and application, and 
is therefore given a distinct classification. It is applied frequently in the 
study of the Abhidhamma. 


Take for example the case of a thief breaking into a house and killing 
the owner. Generally, people will say that the thief murdered the person 
because of greed - because of a desire for the wealth in the house; the 
cause for the murder is greed. 


SEg: VismT: Khandhaniddesavannana,  Rüpakkhandakathavannana; 
VismT.: Pafifiabhüminiddesavannana, Sankhàrapaccayavififianapa- 
davittharakathavannana; VismT.: Ditthivisuddhiniddesavannana, 


Namarüpapariggahakathavannana. The original term used in this context is 
vibhanga, for example: dhatu-vibhanga, khandha-vibhanga, etc. 
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This explanation is a simplified way of speaking. When one invest- 
igates the true dynamics at play in the thief's mind, one sees that this 
explanation is inaccurate. It is not possible for greed to be a cause for 
killing; anger, rather, is the cause for killing. By analyzing the sequence 
of momentary events, one sees that the thief covets the wealth, but the 
owner is an obstacle for obtaining it. Greed for the wealth is thus the cause 
for the thief to be angry at the owner. The murder is committed because 
of this anger. 


The thief covets the wealth - he does not covet the owner ofthe wealth. 
Greed is not the real cause of the murder; it is simply a cause for stealing. 
And it is a condition giving rise to anger towards that which gets in its 
way or does not support its objectives. 


In everyday parlance it is fine to say that the thief killed the person 
out of greed. But it is important to understand that according to the 
true sequence of momentary events, greed is simply a root cause or an 
initial agent in that situation. This analysis or investigation of moment- 
ary occurrences is the reason why Buddhism in later periods has been 
referred to as a 'doctrine of momentary events' ('doctrine of change"; 
khanika-vada). 


N. REFLECTING ON THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF CAUSES AND CONDITIONS 


Here, one traces the various interrelated, connected causes and condi- 
tions of an object or phenomenon. This investigation gives rise to an 
understanding that things do not arise and exist at random; they do not 
exist independently from other things; they are not self-sufficient, but 
rather depend on causes and conditions. They cease to exist and are 
transient because their causes and conditions likewise cease. 


This vital form of thinking corresponds to the first kind of reflec- 
tion mentioned above, of investigating causes and conditions, or think- 
ing in line with ‘specific conditionality’ (idappaccayata). Besides having 
described this way of thinking earlier in this chapter, it was also explained 
at length in the chapter on Dependent Origination. 


Thinking that lacks this awareness of the relative nature of things 
leads people to various forms of extreme views. For example, they hold 
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to an eternalist view, believing that there exists a true, eternal soul, or 
to an annihilationist view, believing that the ‘self’ exists temporarily 
but then is extinguished and disappears. When one neglects to see the 
interrelationship of causes and conditions, one sees things as absolute and 
in isolation, which results in extreme views. 


Things, however, do not exist in an absolute sense as generally inter- 
preted by people. All things are interrelated, interdependent, and 
interconnected on account of subsidiary factors. The existence or non- 
existence of a thing is not definite or absolute. The truth of the matter 
is somewhere in the middle, between the two aforementioned extremes. 
This way of reflection helps one to discern this truth. {663} 


According to this way of thinking, the Buddha proclaimed an ‘objective’ 
or ‘middle’ teaching. He did not say, ‘This exists’ or ‘This does not exist’, 
but rather stated: ‘Because this exists that also exists; because this does 
not exist, that too does not exist’, or: ‘This exists when that too exists; this 
does not exist when that does not exist.’ 


This principle of truth is referred to as ‘specific conditionality’ (idappac- 
cayata) or ‘dependent origination’ (paticcasamuppada), and the teaching of 
this truth is called the ‘middle teaching’ (majjhena-dhammadesana). This 
way of thinking can thus be called reflection corresponding to the middle 
teaching or reflection in line with the ‘middle truth’ (majjhena-dhamma). 


Besides preventing one from seeing things or problems in an isolated, 
absolute sense, and helping one to think in a smooth, unobstructed way, a 
reflection on the relationship between causes and conditions helps one to 
recognize and match causes and conditions with their respective results. 


This subject matter is connected to three common areas of confusion 
for people: 


First, people often mix up matters external to an event with those 
causes and conditions specifically related to it. For example, in the case 
that an immoral person reaps some kind of reward that is generally con- 
sidered to be good, some people will raise the question why someone else 
who is virtuous, who has many good qualities, does not receive this good 
fortune. The truth of the matter is that the specific virtuous qualities 
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of this good person may not be of the kind that generates the aforemen- 
tioned reward. This kind of reflection helps to distinguish unrelated mat- 
ters or conditions from those causes and conditions directly pertaining 
to a specific circumstance. One accurately sees the relationship between 
results and their causes. 


Second, people are often not aware of how different causes and condi- 
tions can lead to similar results, and how the same causes and conditions 
may not always lead to the same results. For example, the Buddha 
encouraged some monks to live alone in the forest, while for other monks 
he discouraged this. He reflected on the motive (the ‘cause’), that is, the 


specific monk’s intention. 


The acquisition of wealth may result from diligence and hard work, 
from pleasing a wealthy donor, or from theft. A person may be praised 
because he acts virtuously in a society that honours virtue, or he may be 
praised even as a result of doing bad actions, if they satisfy someone else’s 
desires. 


In these situations it is necessary to recognize how these variant causes 
and conditions giving rise to similar results also generate other, distinct 
results which one may not have taken into account. 


Similarly, two people may perform the same good actions. The first per- 
son is praised because he lives in a place where people honour goodness, 
or his actions are advantageous to those offering the praise. The second 
person, however, is not praised, because he lives in a place where such 
goodness is not esteemed, or his actions threaten the personal interests 
of others, or else he possesses some personal faults. 


In these situations it is also important to realize that the causes and 
conditions being considered are not the sole causes and conditions giving 
rise to the specific results. The environment and other factors are also 
accompanying conditions, which determine the arising or non-arising of 
these results. {664} 


Third, people often do not realize the special causes and conditions 
additional to those similar causes. This is connected to the second factor, 
above, that is, people generally only acknowledge those things that they 
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reckon will produce specific results. For example, when they see two 
people act in the same way, after which one person receives a desired 
result while the other person does not, they conclude that this action (this 
‘cause and condition’) does not produce dependable, trustworthy results. 


There may be a case when two people, who are both equally good at a 
job, are eligible for promotion. It is natural that only one of these two will 
be selected. If the selection is not made by casting lots, other conditions 
will come into play; one person may be healthier, have a better physical 
appearance, or be more intelligent, for instance. 


The examples given here in reference to these three areas of confusion 
are connected to the law of kamma, to people's volitional actions and their 
results, but other examples having to do with general laws of cause and 
effect would be equally applicable. 


O. REFLECTING ON PREREQUISITES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


This commonly encountered form of analytical reflection refers to dis- 
cerning or expressing the truth by considering accompanying prerequis- 
ites and qualifications. For example, in the case that these questions are 
posed: 'Should one associate with these people or not?' or 'Should one 
frequent this place or not? - if the person who answers is a monk, he may 
answer in accord with the Pali Canon and say: 'If by associating with such 
persons or places unwholesome states increase and wholesome states 
decrease, then one should avoid them, but if wholesome states increase 
and unwholesome states decrease, one should seek them out. 


In answer to the question: 'Should a monk observe the austere prac- 
tices (dhutanga)?’ - someone who knows the Dhamma well will say: ‘If 
a monk’s meditation improves, then he should observe these practices; 
if it deteriorates, then he should not. If a monk’s meditation improves 
regardless of whether he observes these practices or not, and if he wishes 
to assist later generations, then he should observe them. If a monk’s 
meditation deteriorates regardless of whether he observes these practices 


See: M. III. 45-61; A. IV. 365-6; A. V. 100. Examples from the Pali Canon are 
presented below. 
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or not, he should observe them to establish a basis for his personal 
disposition.” 


If someone were to ask whether the Buddha is a proponent of anni- 
hilationism (uccheda-vada), by answering according to the Buddha’s own 
words, one would say: ‘If you are using this term in this definition, then 
“ves,” but if you are using it in this other definition, then “no”.’”° Similarly, 
if someone were to ask whether a monk who likes to live in solitude and 
to wander alone can be called one who practises correctly according to 
the Buddha’s teachings, one would need to answer by stating certain 
qualifications.” 


Taking an example from modern studies of education, the question 
comes up whether to allow children to encounter particular social influ- 
ences, like news or shows broadcast by the media, without any supervi- 
sion, or to what extent they should be supervised. If one answers with 
analytical reflection, one does not speak rashly or in an ill-considered way, 
but rather examines this matter by taking certain conditions into account, 
for example: 


* Proclivities, skills, habits, and traits that a child has accumulated 
through his or her education and nurturing, as well as cultural 
influences present at that time. Technically speaking, this refers 
to wholesome and unwholesome ‘volitional formations’ (sankhara): 
habitual ways of thinking. In short, this refers to the child’s dispos- 
ition. {665} 


To what extent is the child able to apply wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara)? 


Virtuous friends (kalyanamitta): does the child have a person or 
other means of support for offering advice on important matters, 
for example by pointing out correct ways of examining things or 
by helping to generate wise reflection? These virtuous friends 


See: Vism. 81. 
See: Vin. I., Verafijakanda. 


See the passages cited below. 
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may exist in the child’s family or community, or they may exert 
an influence by way of the media. 


* To what extent are those things which the child is exposed to 
provocative, offensive, or seductive? 


All four of these factors are variables, but in this case we may hold 
the fourth factor to be constant. The answers to the aforementioned 
questions are relative. For example, if the child applies wise reflection, 
or he or she has access to a truly capable virtuous friend (especially by 
way of the media itself), or his or her wholesome way of thinking instilled 
by family or culture is firmly established, even if the child is exposed to a 
great deal of stimulation and allurements, it will be difficult for these to 
cause problems and they may even generate positive results. 


If, however, an inclination to think in wholesome ways has not been 
cultivated, the child has not been trained in wise reflection, and he or 
she has not been equipped with a virtuous friend, abandoning children 
to these influences causes problems for them and is tantamount to giving 


them mental poison. 


P. REFLECTING ON ALTERNATIVES AND OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


When trying to achieve something or to reach some goal, or when trying 
to understand the existence of some phenomenon, a person should be 
aware of the following things: 


* There may be many ways to reach this goal, or there may be 
different possibilities for this phenomenon to exist. 


* Of these different methods or possibilities, some of them may be 
better, more effective, or more decisive than others. 


* Ofthese different methods, some of them, or one of them, may be 
more appropriate or effective for oneself, for other people, or for 
particular situations, than other methods. 


* There may be one or several methods to achieve this goal, or one or 
several possibilities for something to exist, but it may be different 
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from the method that one currently practises, or different from the 
possibility one currently perceives. 


This awareness has many benefits: it keeps one from getting stuck, 
turning in circles, and finding no way out in respect to fruitless, incorrect, 
or inappropriate ways of practice or thought patterns; and, when one acts 
or thinks in ways that are unsuccessful, it prevents one from giving up out 
of discouragement or a sense of helplessness. 


Most importantly, it enables one to search for and discover methods or 
possibilities that are correct, appropriate, precise, practical and effective. 


An example of this way of reflection can be seen in the life account 
of the Buddha. When he endeavoured as a bodhisatta to practise the 
severe austerities, which were considered an ideal at that time era, with 
all his strength and to an extreme, he was unsuccessful. Instead of getting 
frustrated and despairing, he recognized that this is not the correct path 
for reaching the goal and then reflected further. {666} 


At that time he had this thought: 


By this racking practice of austerities I have not attained any super- 
human states, any distinction in knowledge and vision making for 
being a noble one. There must be another path to awakening. 


M. I. 246. 


After having this thought, he discovered the Middle Way, which he 
practised until reaching the knowledge of awakening (bodhi-fiana). 


Q. DETAILED ANALYSIS AS A RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS 


Detailed analysis (vibhajja-vada) appears frequently in the scriptures as 
a response to questions, and is classified as one of the four responses to 
questions. Applying detailed analysis to answer a question is given the 
special term vibhajja-vyakarana: ‘analytical explanation’. 
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Here are the four ways of answering a question (pafiha-vyakarana): 


1. Ekarmsa-vydkarana: to answer from a ‘single perspective’; to answer 


in a decisive, categorical sense. 


. Vibhajja-vyakarana: to answer by detailed analysis. 
. Patipuccha-vyakarana: to answer by posing a question in return. 


. Thapana: to refrain from answering; to desist; to dismiss the ques- 


tion. 


These four kinds of answers correspond with four kinds of questions, 
which are listed here along with simple examples given in later texts: 


. Ekamsavydakaraniya-pariha: questions that should be answered decis- 


ively and categorically. For example, to the question: 'Is the eye 
impermanent?' - one should answer absolutely and directly: ‘Yes.’ 


. Vibhajjavyakaraniya-pafiha: questions that should be answered by 


way of analysis or categorization. For example, to the question: 
"That which is impermanent is the eye, correct?’ - one should 
answer: ‘Not only the eye; the ear, nose, etc. are also impermanent.’ 


. Patipucchavyákaraniya-pafihà: questions to be answered by ques- 


tions. For example, to the question: 'The eye is the same as the 
ear, correct?’ - one should ask in return: ‘Which aspect are you 
referring to? If you are referring to the faculty of seeing, then “No,” 
but if you are referring to the state of being impermanent, then 
“Yes”, 


. Thapanīya-pañhā: questions which should be dismissed and not 


answered. For example, to the question: 'Is the physical body 
(sarira) the same as the life principle (jiva)? - one should desist 


from answering. 


"These four questions are found at: D. III. 229; A. I. 197; A. II. 46; they are cited at: 


NdA. I. 8. Explanatory examples are presented at: Miln. 144; DA. II. 567; AA. II. 
308. 
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In respect to the first kind of question, it does not require an expla- 
nation, or it has no exceptions. It can thus be answered immediately 
and absolutely. Another example is the question: 'Everyone has to die, 


correct?’ - here one can answer immediately, ‘Yes.’ 


The second kind of question has aspects that need to be explained by 
using the various kinds of detailed analysis described above. 


In respect to the third kind of question, one should make inquiries in 
return, in order to seek clarity before answering. This method can be used 
in conjunction with the second kind of response, of answering by detailed 
analysis. {667} 


In the Pali Canon the Buddha frequently uses this method of replying 
to a question with another question. By doing this, the questioner was 
gradually able to understand and answer his own question. The Buddha 
simply pointed out particular frames of reference or new perspectives, 
without needing to answer the question directly. 


The fourth kind of question, to which one should desist from answer- 
ing, refers to senseless, foolish, or absurd questions. Alternatively, it 
refers to those matters the questioner is not yet capable of understanding. 
Here, it is better to first instil a basic understanding of other matters. 
Later one may be able to speak about the original question, or else the 
person understands the matter by himself. 


On a more subtle level are those questions incorrectly posed which 
stem from a misunderstanding and are incongruous with truth.” 
Examples from the Pali Canon include such questions as: ‘Who cog- 
nizes?' ‘Whose cognition?’ ‘Who experiences sense objects?’ and ‘Whose 
feelings?’ One is unable to answer these questions in a way that the 
questioner desires, and thus it is better to dismiss these questions. One 


4 


may explain the reasons for not answering,” or ask the questioner to 


reformulate the question so that it accords with reality.” 


™The scriptures explain that the views and perceptions leading to such questions 
arise as a result of unwise reflection (ayoniso-manasikara) or incorrect instruction 
from others. See: A. V. 186-7; Miln.: Abhejjavaggo, Abyakaraniyapafiho; AA. II. 
308. 

E.g.: M. I. 428-32; S. IV. 374-403. 


PE g.: S. II. 13-14, 60-62. 
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Following are some passages from the Pali Canon describing ‘detailed 
analysis’ (vibhajja-vada): 


Sariputta, forms cognizable by the eye are of two kinds, I say: to 
be cultivated and not to be cultivated. With reference to what was 
this said? Such forms cognizable by the eye as cause unwholesome 
states to increase and wholesome states to diminish in one who 
cultivates them should not be cultivated. But such forms cognizable 
by the eye as cause unwholesome states to diminish and wholesome 
states to increase in one who cultivates them should be cultivated... 


Sariputta, sounds ... odours ... flavours ... tangibles ... mind-objects 
cognizable by the mind are of two kinds, I say: to be cultivated and 
not to be cultivated..." 


Sevitabbasevitabba Sutta: M. III. 45-60 


Monks, robes are of two kinds, I say: to be used and not to be used. 
With reference to what was this said? If a monk knows of a robe: 
"When I use this robe, unwholesome qualities increase in me and 
wholesome qualities decline', he should not use such a robe. But if 
he knows of a robe: "When I use this robe, unwholesome qualities 
decline in me and wholesome qualities increase’, he should use such 
a robe. 


Monks, almsfood ... dwellings are of two kinds, I say: to be used and 
not to be used... 


Villages ... towns ... districts ... are of two kinds, I say: to be resorted 
to and not to be resorted to.... 


Persons are of two kinds, I say: to be associated with and not to be 
associated with....7 


A. V. 100. 


"éThis sutta refers to many other things which should either be cultivated or not, 
including the four requisites and association with various people. 


"These same things are mentioned in the Sevitabbasevitabba Sutta, above. A 
similar and expanded version of this teaching is found at: A. IV. 365 (quoted in 
the chapter on virtuous friends - kalyanamitta). 
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Here, monks, a monk lives in some forest. While he is living there 
his unestablished mindfulness does not become established, his 
unconcentrated mind does not become concentrated, his undes- 
troyed taints do not come to destruction, he does not attain the 
unattained supreme security from bondage; and also the requisites 
of life that should be obtained by one gone forth - robes, almsfood, 
resting place, and medicinal requisites - are hard to come by. Con- 
sidering this ... that monk should depart from that forest that very 
night or that very day; he should not continue living there. (668] 


While he is living in that forest his unestablished mindfulness does 
not become established, his unconcentrated mind does not become 
concentrated, his undestroyed taints do not come to destruction, 
he does not attain the unattained supreme security from bondage; 
but the requisites of life ... are easy to come by. Considering this ... 
having reflected thus, that monk should depart from that forest; he 
should not continue living there. 


While he is living in that forest his unestablished mindfulness 
becomes established, his unconcentrated mind becomes concen- 
trated, his undestroyed taints come to destruction, he attains the 
unattained supreme security from bondage; but the requisites of 
life ... are hard to come by. That monk considers thus ... ‘I did 
not go forth from the home life into homelessness for the sake of 
robes, almsfood, lodging, and medicinal requisites. Moreover, while 
Iam living in this forest my unestablished mindfulness has become 
established, my unconcentrated mind has become concentrated... 
Having reflected thus, that monk should remain in that forest; he 
should not depart. 


While he is living in that forest his unestablished mindfulness 
becomes established, his unconcentrated mind becomes concen- 
trated, his undestroyed taints come to destruction, he attains the 
unattained supreme security from bondage; and the requisites of 
life ... are easy to come by... Having reflected thus, that monk 
should continue living in that forest for the rest of his life; he should 


not depart." 


Vanapattha Sutta: M. I. 104-108. 
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Prince Abhaya: Would you, venerable sir, utter such speech as would 
be unwelcome and disagreeable to others? 


The Buddha: There is no one-sided answer to this question, prince. 


[The Buddha then distinguishes that speech which he utters and 
that which he does not, the gist of which is as follows:] 


1. Speech that is untrue, incorrect, unbeneficial, and is also 
unwelcome and disagreeable to others - he does not utter. 


2. Speech that is true and correct, yet is unbeneficial, and is also 
unwelcome and disagreeable to others - he does not utter. 


3. Speech that is true, correct, and beneficial, but is unwelcome 
and disagreeable to others - he is selective about uttering. 


4. Speech that is untrue, incorrect, unbeneficial, yet is welcome 
and agreeable to others - he does not utter. 


5. Speech that is true and correct, yet is unbeneficial, even if it 
is welcome and agreeable to others - he does not utter. 


6. Speech that is true, correct, and beneficial, and is also wel- 
come and agreeable to others - he is selective about uttering. 


M. I. 393-5. 


Buddha: ‘What do you think Ananda? Does every sort of moral 
conduct, religious practice, arduous spiritual endeavour, religious 
life, and act of propitiation bear fruit?' 


Ven. Ananda: "There is no one-sided answer to this question, vener- 
able sir.' 


Buddha: ‘In that case, make a distinction.’ 


Ananda: ‘If by engaging in a moral conduct, religious practice, 
arduous spiritual endeavour, religious life, or act of propitiation, 


"?This sutta similarly mentions living in a village, town, city, and country, and 


living in dependence on a certain person. The section on living in dependence 
on a person resembles the passage at A. IV. 365-6. This is an abridged translation. 
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unwholesome states increase and wholesome states diminish, that 
moral conduct ... act of propitiation is fruitless. {669} 


‘If by engaging in a moral precept, religious practice, arduous spir- 
itual endeavour, religious life, or act of propitiation, unwholesome 
states diminish and wholesome states increase, that moral precept 
... act of propitiation is fruitful.’ 


Sosaidthe Venerable Ananda and the Supreme Teacher agreed with 
him.” 
A. L 225. 


Religious Wanderers: Is it true, householder, what they say - that the 
ascetic Gotama censures all asceticism and that he categorically 
condemns and reproves all ascetics who live a harsh and austere 
life? 


Householder Vajjiyamahita: No, venerable sirs, the Blessed One does 
not censure all asceticism, nor does he categorically condemn and 
reprove all ascetics who live a harsh and austere life. What is 
blameworthy, the Blessed One blames; what is praiseworthy, he 
praises. The Blessed One is a speaker of reason (vibhajja-vadi); he 
blames what is blameworthy and praises what is praiseworthy; he 
does not teach here in a one-sided way.?? 


A. V. 190-91. 


P'Engaging in religious practices’ is a translation of jtvita. ‘Act of propitiation’ 
is a translation of upatthana-sara. See also the definitions provided by the 
commentaries. 


In this matter he is not a one-sided speaker (ekarhsavadi).’ Later, Vajjiyamahita 
went and inquired about this matter from the Buddha, who described those 
ascetic practices which should be undertaken and those which should not, 
according to the increase and decrease of wholesome and unwholesome states, 
ina way similar to the teachings above. 
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Brahmin Student Subha: Master Gotama, the brahmins say this: ‘The 
householder is successfully developing wholesome states, which 
constitute the way to liberation. The one who goes forth [into 
homelessness] is not successfully developing wholesome states, 
which constitute the way to liberation.’ What does Master Gotama 
say about this? 


Buddha: Here, student, I am one who speaks after making an ana- 
lysis (vibhajja-vada); I do not speak one-sidedly. I do not praise 
the wrong way of practice on the part either of a householder 
or one gone forth; for whether it be a householder or one gone 
forth, one who practises incorrectly, by reason of his wrong way 
of practice, is not successfully developing wholesome states, which 
constitute the way to liberation. I praise the right way of practice 
on the part either of a householder or one gone forth; for whether 
it be a householder or one gone forth, one who practises correctly, 
by reason of his right way of practice is successfully developing 
wholesome states, which constitute the way to liberation. 


Subha: Master Gotama, the brahmins say this: ‘Since the work of the 
household life involves a great deal of activity, great deeds, great 
engagements, and great undertakings, it is of great fruit. Since the 
work of those gone forth involves a small amount of activity, small 
deeds, small engagements, and small undertakings, it is of small 
fruit.’ What does Master Gotama say about this? 


Buddha: Here too, student, I am one who speaks after making an 
analysis; I do not speak one-sidedly. There is work involving a 
great deal of activity, great deeds, great engagements, and great 
undertakings, which, when it fails, is of small fruit. There is work 
involving a great deal of activity, great deeds, great engagements, 
and great undertakings, which when it succeeds is of great fruit. 
There is work involving a small amount of activity, small deeds, 
small engagements, and small undertakings, which, when it fails, is 
of small fruit. There is work involving a small amount of activity, 
small deeds, small engagements, and small undertakings, which, 


when it succeeds, is of great fruit.?! {670} 
M. IL 197-8. 
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Religious Wanderer: Friend Samiddhi, having done an intentional 
action by way of body, speech, or mind, what does one feel? 


Ven. Samiddhi: Having done an intentional action by way of body, 
speech, or mind, one feels suffering, friend Potaliputta. 


[The Buddha later heard about this conversation and said:] 


Though the wanderer Potaliputta’s question should have been 
analyzed before being answered, this misguided man Samiddhi 
answered it one-sidedly.... From the start the wanderer Potaliputta 
had asked about the three kinds of feeling. This misguided man 
Samiddhi would have answered the wanderer Potaliputta rightly 
if, when asked thus, he would have explained: ‘Friend Potaliputta, 
having done an intentional action by way of body, speech, or mind 
which acts as a basis for pleasant sensation one feels pleasure. 
Having done an intentional action by way of body, speech, or mind 
which acts as a basis for painful sensation, one feels pain. Having 
done an intentional action by way of body, speech, or mind which 
acts as a basis for neither-painful-nor-pleasant sensation, one feels 
neither-pain-nor-pleasure. 


M. III. 208-209. 


Ven. Ananda went on almsround and entered the house of the female 
lay disciple Migasala, who said to him: 


Venerable sir, Ananda, just how should this teaching of the Blessed 
One be understood, where one who is celibate and one who is not 
celibate both have exactly the same destination in their future life? 


My father Purana was celibate, living apart, abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, the common person’s practice. When he died, the 
Blessed One declared: ‘He is a being who is a once-returner and has 
been reborn in the Tusita group of devas.’ 


“The Buddha goes on to explain and to provide examples for these four kinds 
of work. The work of a householder (gharavasa-kammatthana) refers to various 
forms of occupations to earn a livelihood, like farming and agriculture. The work 
of a renunciant (pabbajja-kammatthana) refers to the duties of a renunciant. 
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My father’s dear friend Isidatta was not celibate but lived contented 
with his wife. When he died, the Blessed One also declared: ‘He is 
a being who is a once-returner and has been reborn in the Tusita 
group of devas.’ 


Ven. Ananda acknowledged this question but he did not answer; 
instead he brought this matter to the Buddha. The Buddha explained 
that to understand this matter one must be able to distinguish 
between different kinds of people. (One must possess the knowledge 
that fathoms the superior and inferior qualities of different people - 
purisapuggalaparopariya-fiana). {671} 


The Buddha went on to describe six types of people, organized into 
three pairs, (and ina second sutta he describes ten types of people, organ- 
ized into five pairs). In regard to each one of these pairs, the individuals 
share certain attributes (especially those connected to interpersonal or 
social relationships), but in other areas they have distinctive attributes 
(especially personal qualities which correspond with beneficial results). 


Those who are judgemental will conclude: ‘These two people have 
similar attributes. Why is one person more successful than the other?’ 
Such an assessment will lead to their harm. 


By focusing on external attributes, Purana appears to be superior to 
Isidatta, but their essential internal attributes are the same. They are both 
endowed with the same essential qualities in relation to virtuous conduct 
(sila), and they are also endowed with the same level of wisdom. 


A. III. 347-351; A. V. 137-8. 


In a similar way, the Buddha divided householders - 'those who enjoy 
sensual pleasures' (kama-bhogi) - into ten types, and he described the 
positive and negative aspects of each of these types: 


Group £1: Those who seek wealth unrighteously: 


1. Some people seek wealth unrighteously, and once they acquire 
wealth they do not make themselves happy, nor do they share their 
wealth and do meritorious deeds. They are blameworthy on three 
counts. 
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2. Some people seek wealth unrighteously; once they acquire wealth 
they make themselves happy, but they do not share their wealth 
nor do they do meritorious deeds. They are blameworthy on two 
counts, and praiseworthy on one count. 


3. Some people seek wealth unrighteously; once they acquire wealth 
they make themselves happy, and they both share their wealth and 
do meritorious deeds. They are blameworthy on one count, and 
praiseworthy on two counts. 


Group £2: Those who seek wealth both righteously and unrighteously: 


4. Some people seek wealth both righteously and unrighteously, and 
once they acquire wealth they do not make themselves happy, nor 
do they share their wealth and do meritorious deeds. They are 
blameworthy on three counts, and praiseworthy on one count. 


5. Some people seek wealth both righteously and unrighteously; once 
they acquire wealth they make themselves happy, but they do not 
share their wealth nor do they do meritorious deeds. They are 
blameworthy on two counts, and praiseworthy on two counts. 


6. Some people seek wealth both righteously and unrighteously; once 
they acquire wealth they make themselves happy, and they both 
share their wealth and do meritorious deeds. They are blame- 
worthy on one count, and praiseworthy on three counts. 


Group £3: Those who seek wealth righteously: 


7. Some people seek wealth righteously, but once they acquire wealth 
they do not make themselves happy, nor do they share their wealth 
and do meritorious deeds. They are blameworthy on two counts, 
and praiseworthy on one count. 


8. Some people seek wealth righteously, and once they acquire wealth 
they make themselves happy, but they do not share their wealth nor 
do they do meritorious deeds. They are blameworthy on one count, 
and praiseworthy on two counts. 
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9. Some people seek wealth righteously; once they acquire wealth 
they make themselves happy, and they both share their wealth and 
do meritorious deeds. But they are still attached to and caught 
up in the wealth; they use it without discerning its disadvantages, 
and they do not have the wisdom to free themselves and become 
masters over the wealth. They are praiseworthy on three counts, 
and blameworthy on one count. {672} 


Group #4: Those who seek wealth righteously, use it with mindfulness 
and wisdom, and have a liberated mind: 


10. Some people seek wealth righteously; once they acquire wealth 
they make themselves happy, and they both share their wealth and 
do meritorious deeds. They are not carried away by or caught up 
in their wealth; they use it by fully understanding its merits and 
disadvantages. They are freed by wisdom and are masters over 
their wealth. Such householders are excellent, distinguished, and 
supreme; they are praiseworthy on all four counts.?? 


This kind of analytic reflection (vibhajja-vada) leads to clear and precise 
thinking and discrimination, which accords and is commensurate with 


truth, and prevents confusion. 


A simple example from everyday life is the observation that someone 
speaks directly, bluntly, and outspokenly, and is unable to speak in a sweet- 
sounding way; it appears as if he covers up his bluntness and abrupt 
speech in the cloak of frankness. If one analyzes this situation more 
closely, one can conclude that his candidness and directness is a virtue, 
but the abruptness and outspokenness is a fault. 


Someone endowed with such qualities should acknowledge the defi- 
ciency in not speaking agreeably, rather than using directness as a pretext. 
If one wishes to bring virtue to fulfilment, one should make adjustments 
in those areas that are still faulty. 


82S, IV. 331-37; A. V. 177. 
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Similarly, someone who speaks in a pleasing, sweet-sounding way is 
endowed with such pleasant speech as a virtue, but it is another matter 
whether one speaks candidly. If one does, this is considered another 
virtue, but if one does not, then this is considered a fault. 


In such a case, an additional factor which needs to be considered is 
whether this sweet-speaking person speaks with wholesome intentions 
or whether he speaks out of a wish to deceive, using a ruse. One should 
distinguish this factor with clarity, to avoid confusion. 


In the case that one is looking to hire someone for a job, one chooses 
the candidate suitable to the job’s requirements - whether one needs 
someone who speaks pleasantly or someone who speaks directly. If the 
job requires a person who speaks pleasantly, one selects someone with 
this quality (of course the employer will also try to find someone who 
is honest). An outspoken person here needs not allude to his directness 
as a way to get this job. Likewise, if the job requires a person who speaks 
directly, it is unimportant whether the candidate speaks pleasantly or not. 
The person not chosen for this job need not cite his soft-spoken, agreeable 
speech. Moreover, if one is making a psychological study, by looking 
at the relationship between directness and bluntness, or between sweet- 
sounding speech and deceit, one should be clear about those factors under 
investigation. 


Analytic reflection (vibhajja-vada) is precise and objective, corresponds 
with truth, and is aligned with natural laws. It is thus a model for those 
who wish to speak in a truly open and honest way. 


Monks, there are these five kinds of forest dwellers. What five? 


1. One who becomes a forest dweller because of ignorance and 
naivety; 


2. one who becomes a forest dweller because he has lewd desires, 
because he is driven by desire; 


3. one who becomes a forest dweller because he is mad and 
mentally deranged; 
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4. one who becomes a forest dweller, thinking: ‘It is praised by 
the Buddhas and the Buddhas’ disciples’; 


5. and one who becomes a forest dweller for the sake of fewness 
of desires, for the sake of contentment, for the sake of elim- 
inating [defilements], for the sake of solitude, for the sake of 
simplicity... 


One who becomes a forest dweller for the sake of fewness of desires, 
for the sake of contentment, for the sake of eliminating [defile- 
ments], for the sake of solitude, for the sake of simplicity, is the 
foremost, the best, the preeminent, the supreme, and the finest of 
these five kind of forest dwellers.9? {673} 


A. III. 219-21. 
Buddha: Does your family give gifts, householder? 


Darukammika: My family gives, venerable sir. And those gifts are 
given to bhikkhus who are arahants or on the path to arahantship, 
those who are forest dwellers, almsfood gatherers, and wearers of 
rag-robes. 


Buddha: Since, householder, you are a layman... it is difficult for you 
to know: ‘These are arahants or on the path to arahantship.’ 


If, householder, a monk who is a forest-dweller is restless, arrogant, 
fickle, garrulous, indiscreet in his talk, muddle-minded, lacking 
clear comprehension, unconcentrated, with an agitated mind, with 
unrestrained sense faculties, then in this respect he is blameworthy. 
But if a monk who is a forest-dweller is not restless, arrogant, and 
fickle, is not garrulous and indiscreet in his talk, but is vigilant, 
clearly comprehends, is concentrated, with a one-pointed mind, 
with restrained sense faculties, then in this respect he is praise- 
worthy. 


If a monk who dwells on the outskirts of a village is restless, arrog- 
ant, fickle, garrulous, indiscreet in his talk, muddle-minded, lacking 
clear comprehension, unconcentrated, with an agitated mind, with 
unrestrained sense faculties, then in this respect he is blameworthy. 
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But if a monk who dwells on the outskirts of a village is not restless, 
arrogant, and fickle, is not garrulous and indiscreet in his talk, but is 
vigilant, clearly comprehends, is concentrated, with a one-pointed 
mind, with restrained sense faculties, then in this respect he is 
praiseworthy. 


If a monk who is an almsfood gatherer ... who accepts meal invit- 
ations ... who wears rag-robes ... who wears robes given by house- 
holders ... then in this respect he is praiseworthy. 


Come now, householder, give gifts to the sangha.... 


A. III. 391-2. 


And how does an evil monk wander alone? Here, an evil monk 
lives by himself in the borderlands. Approaching families there, he 
obtains gains. It is in this way that an evil monk wanders alone.™ 


A. III. 130. 


One who trains himself in solitude - who sits alone, lies down alone, 
and wanders alone, free from laziness - finds delight in the forest. 


Dh. verse 305. 


[Brahmins who practise various austerities] succumb to craving, 
bound to rules and observances, practising severe austerities for a 
hundred years, but their minds are not rightly liberated: those of 
low manner do not reach the far shore. 


There is no self-discipline for one fond of conceit, nor is there 
sagehood for the unconcentrated: though dwelling alone in the 
forest, heedless, one cannot cross beyond the realm of Death. 


Having abandoned conceit, well-concentrated, with lofty mind, 
released in every respect: while dwelling alone in the forest, dili- 
gent, one can cross beyond the realm of Death. {674} 


S. I. 29. 


This sutta describes the same factors in reference to many other kinds of ascetic 
practices, including the wearing of rag-robes and dwelling at the foot of a tree. 


*^This is one of five passages on evil-minded monks. 
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There was a bhikkhu named Thera who lived alone and spoke in praise 
of the merits of living alone. He went to the village on alms alone, 
returned to his residence alone, sat in seclusion alone, and practised 
walking meditation alone. Many monks went to the Buddha to ask about 
this monk. The Buddha sent for Ven. Thera and conducted the following 


conversation: 


Buddha: Is it true, Thera, that you are a lone dweller and speak in 
praise of dwelling alone? 


Ven. Thera: Yes, venerable sir. 


Buddha: But how, Thera, are you a lone dweller and how do you 
speak in praise of dwelling alone? 


Thera: Here, venerable sir, I enter the village for alms alone, I return 
alone, I sit alone in seclusion, and I practise walking mediation 
alone. It is in sucha way that I ama lone dweller and speak in praise 
of dwelling alone. 


Buddha: That is a way of dwelling alone, Elder, I do not deny this. 
But as to how dwelling alone is fulfilled in detail, listen to that 
and attend closely, I will speak... Here, what lies in the past has 
been abandoned, what lies in the future has been relinquished, and 
delight and attachment for present forms of individual existence 
has been thoroughly removed. It is in such a way that dwelling 


alone is fulfilled in detail. 


S. II. 282-3. 


Ven. Migajala: Venerable sir, it is said, ‘a lone dweller, alone dweller.’ 
In what way is one a lone dweller, and in what way is one dwelling 
with a companion? 


Buddha: There are, Migajala, forms cognizable by the eye ... sounds 
cognizable by the ear ... odours cognizable by the nose ... tastes 
cognizable by the tongue ... tactile objects cognizable by the body 
.. mental phenomena cognizable by the mind that are desirable, 
lovely, agreeable, pleasing, sensually enticing, tantalizing. If a 
monk seeks delight in them, frets over them, and welcomes them, 
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delight (nandi) arises. When there is delight, there is infatuation. 
When there is infatuation, there is bondage (sarnyojana). Bound 
by delight and attachment, a monk is called one dwelling with a 
companion. 


Even though a monk who dwells thus resorts to remote forest 
lodgings, where there are few sounds and little noise, desolate, hid- 
den from people, appropriate for privacy and seclusion, he is still 
called one dwelling with a companion. For what reason? Because 
craving is his companion, and he has not abandoned it; therefore 
he is called one dwelling with a companion. 


There are, Migajala, forms cognizable by the eye ... sounds cogniz- 
able by the ear ... odours cognizable by the nose ... tastes cognizable 
by the tongue ... tactile objects cognizable by the body ... mental 
phenomena cognizable by the mind that are desirable, lovely, agree- 
able, pleasing, sensually enticing, tantalizing. If a monk does not 
seek delight in them, fret over them, and welcome them, delight 
ceases. When there is no delight, there is no infatuation. When 
there is no infatuation, there is no bondage. Released from delight 
and attachment, a monk is called a lone dweller. 


Even though a monk who dwells thus lives in the vicinity of a 
village, associating with bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, with male and 
female lay followers, with kings and royal minsters, with sectarian 
teachers and their disciples, he is still called a lone dweller. For 
what reason? Because he has abandoned his companion of craving; 
therefore he is called a lone dweller.? {675} 


S. IV. 35-7. 


‘Forms of individual existence’ is a translation of attabhava-patilabha. 


Nandi = ‘delight’, ‘exuberance’; sariyojana (or safífiojana) = defilements that 
constrict the mind. 
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Monks, wanderers of other sects prescribe these three kinds of 
solitude?" What three? Solitude with respect to robes, solitude 
with respect to almsfood, and solitude with respect to lodgings. 


This is what wanderers of other sects prescribe as solitude with 
respect to robes: they wear hemp robes, robes of hemp-mixed cloth, 
shroud robes, rag-robes; robes made from tree bark, tiger skins, 
tiger skins with claws attached; robes of kusa grass, woven jute, or 
sewn-together fruit; a blanket make of human head hair or of wool, 
a covering made of owls’ wings... 


This is what wanderers of other sects prescribe as solitude with 
respect to almsfood: they eat fermented vegetables, millet, Job's 
tears, rice-sweepings, resin, algae, rice bran, rice crust, gum ben- 
jamin, or cow dung. They subsist on forest roots and fruits; they 
feed on fallen fruits... 


This is what wanderers of other sects prescribe as solitude with 
respect to lodgings: a forest, the foot of a tree, a charnel ground, 
woodland thickets, the open air, a haystack, a chaff-house.... 


In this Dhamma and Discipline, monks, there are these three kinds 
of solitude for a monk. What three? 


1. A monk is virtuous; he has abandoned immorality and is thus 
secluded from it. 


2. A monk holds right view; he has abandoned wrong view and 
is thus secluded from it. 


3. A monk is one whose taints are destroyed; he has abandoned 
the taints and is thus secluded from them.... He is then called 
a monk who has attained the pinnacle, attained the core, one 
who is pure and established in the core. 


A. I. 240-41. 


Note that such excerpts from the Tipitaka demonstrating the Buddhist 
point of view in relation to analytic reflection can sometimes lead people 


9? Paviveka = solitude; seclusion from mental defilement. 
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to see only a limited and incomplete picture of Buddhism and to misun- 
derstand it. For this reason, those people who attempt to describe the 
Buddhist teachings should cite scriptural passages with care. They should 
be able to distinguish between those teachings which express universal or 
general principles, and those which pertain to specific aspects or circum- 
stances, or which have restrictions. They should provide a complete set 
of examples, or explain the relevant circumstances or qualifications, so 
that the reader or listener understands Buddhism correctly. {676} 


15.6 PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Following on from the preceding descriptions of the various kinds of 
wise reflection, there are some miscellaneous points here to review and 
reemphasize. 


By examining how wise reflection operates, one sees that it functions 
during two stages: first, when one cognizes sense impressions or when 
one experiences things from outside, and second, when one contemplates 
sense impressions or when one examines matters that one has stored up 
internally. 


One of the noteworthy characteristics of cognizing things wisely is to 
simply know them accurately, and to provide mindfulness with useful 
data to use in one's everyday life and activities. 


In other words, one cognizes things for the benefit of mindfulness 
and wisdom. This differs from cognition that leads to misunderstanding, 
conflict, attachment, and mental corruption. One gains knowledge as a 
result of one's experiences, rather than allowing experiences or sense 
impressions to dominate or delude the mind. Otherwise, instead of 
gaining knowledge in order to solve problems and to eliminate suffering, 
one accumulates mental defilement and intensifies suffering. These same 
principles also apply to the act of thinking and they help to distinguish a 
life conducted with wisdom. 


Some people may complain that this so-called life of wisdom appears 
emotionless, barren, and insipid. A response to this is that emotions 
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tend to dominate the lives of ordinary people almost continuously. Wise 
reflection simply eases peoples suffering and mitigates their problems. 
There is no worry that they will be void of emotions. 


Someone who applies wise reflection successfully, to the extent of 
transcending the state of an ordinary person (puthujjana), develops the 
prominent, pure, and powerful emotion of true compassion, which aug- 
ments a person’s goodness and kindness. Instead of such emotions as 
frustration, sadness, stress, loneliness, and worry, one feels more refined 
emotions like joy, delight, happiness, mental clarity and spaciousness, 
peace, and inner freedom. 


Note that the two preliminary stages of the Middle Way - advant- 
ageous instruction from others and wise reflection - comprise the link 
between people and the world. They emphasize one's external environ- 
ment, before one enters upon the Noble Eightfold Path, which consists of 
internal factors.?? 


Virtuous friendship (kalyanamitta = ‘wholesome instruction from oth- 
ers’) highlights the correct relationship between people and and the 
world in respect to their community, and wise reflection highlights the 
correct relationship between people and the world from the perspective 
of the mind, that is, of the way in which one experiences sense impres- 
sions and the way in which one thinks. This latter factor refers to the way 
of wisdom, or of discerning things as they really are, as explained earlier? 


The different kinds of wise reflection described above follow the 
presentations in the Buddhist scriptures. It is important that students 
of Buddhism not get stuck on these conventional formats or on a set 
terminology, but rather focus on the essential meaning of these teachings. 


Note that the threefold training (sikkhà) is a system of training. Compared to the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the threefold training pertains primarily to an engagement 
with one's external environment. Having practised the threefold training, the 
skills that one hones become internal virtuous qualities, comprising the essence 
or content of the Eightfold Path. The sila factors of the Path, for example, are 
personal qualities preventing a person from immoral or abusive physical and 
verbal actions. These virtues or character traits arise from effective training. 


“This is the end of the newly written material, used to replace the missing 
manuscript. (At the time of writing this section I had no other manuscripts 
to use for comparison or inspection; please forgive any redundancy.) 
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Note also that the principles of wise reflection are intended to be used 
in a practical way, offering continuous benefit to one’s life. They are 
not meant to be used only when one is faced with tricky matters for 
consideration or when one is in solitude. Rather they can be applied at 
all times. {677} 


This process begins with one’s general relationship to people and to 
the world, and with the course of one’s thoughts and reflections when 
one experiences various things - of not creating suffering, generating 
problems, or causing harm. Instead, one's thoughts and actions promote 
happiness for oneself and others, increase wisdom and other wholesome 
qualities, cultivate virtuous habits and personal attributes, foster know- 
ledge ofthe truth, and tie in with a spiritual training leading to liberation. 


Take for an example a young boy from a wealthy family sitting in a car 
along with his parents. At one point he looks out the window and sees a 
group of poor children dressed in rags. The boy is fascinated because he 
recognizes the difference between himself and those other children. His 
parents notice his interest and say: ‘Those are filthy children; don't pay 
attention to them.' 


In such a circumstance the parents are equivalent to bad friends (papa- 
mitta), advising the child to think in an unwise manner and inducing 
unwholesome states like aversion and contempt. These negative feelings 
may develop into the boy's general viewpoint towards poor people, or 
even into a bias against all people. 


Inthe same kind of circumstances, however, another set of parents may 
say: ‘Those unfortunate children. Their parents are poor and therefore 
they do not have any decent clothes to wear. We should try and help 
them.’ 


In this case the parents act as virtuous friends (kalyanamitta), helping 
to establish the child in wise reflection and inducing wholesome qualities 
like lovingkindness, compassion, and renunciation. These positive feel- 
ings may develop into the child’s outlook towards poor people and into 
his general perspective towards all people. 
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The same holds true in other situations. Take for example the way in 
which news is broadcast in the media, both in relation to good news and 
bad; the expressed attitudes and speech by adults is highly influential in 
shaping the thought patterns of children. If adults point out correct ways 
of thinking and a discernment that is aligned with truth and conducive 
to wholesome qualities, the spiritual growth of children will be greatly 
enhanced. 


Food, clothing, textbooks, the road to school, and those people or 
events encountered on the way to school - all of these things can influ- 
ence the thoughts and shape a wholesome or unwholesome response in 
children. Very important in this context, however, is the way in which 
the perspectives and values of children are moulded by the advice given 
to them by both virtuous and immoral companions, leading to either wise 
or unwise reflection. 


As for adults, when they understand these principles they will be able 
to apply wise reflection to rectify negative attitudes and habits, even 
those which have been accumulated and compounded by unwise reflec- 
tion for a long time. 


Note also that in the same situation, where several people all apply wise 
reflection, the kinds and levels of wise reflection may differ. 


Take an example connected to the two stages of tranquillity (samatha) 
and insight (vipassana). One man sees the face of a beautiful young woman, 
but instead of focusing on the beauty of her face he sees it as comprised 
of skin and facial hair, along with the unattractive elements of grease, 
sweat and dust, and with bones and flesh beneath. In this way, lust 
does not arise in him. The wise reflection applied here is considered an 
aspect of tranquillity meditation (reflection on the repulsive - patikküla- 
manasikdra), because the experience is of the repulsive quelling lust, lead- 
ing to a peaceful mind. 


A second man sees the same beautiful woman, but he sees her as a 
young person who ought to be looked after and cared for. He generates 
the feeling of lovingkindness, considering her like a younger sister or 
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niece. The wise reflection applied here is also an aspect of tranquil- 
lity meditation (an expression of the divine abiding of lovingkindness), 
because it makes the mind peaceful and pure. {678} 


A woman sees this beautiful woman and thinks: 'Her face is more 
beautiful than mine.’ She begins to feel envy and dislike. This is a form 
of unwise reflection, because it generates unwholesome states and causes 
suffering and anguish. 


A third man sees this woman and sees her face as comprised of vari- 
ous physical parts made up of different elements; as a whole they are 
conventionally referred to as the face of this woman with such-and-such 
a name. This woman's face is nothing more than a physical thing - 
it is impermanent, unstable, subject to change, existing according to 
causes and conditions, morally neutral; ultimately, it is neither beautiful 
nor repulsive. This kind of reflection is in line with insight meditation, 
because the person sees the object as it really is or according to the 
truth.” 


Wise reflection (yoniso-manasikāra) is the principal factor initiating 
spiritual training, or it is the pillar of wisdom development, especially 
in systematic or formal study. It should thus be given great importance. 
One should help people seek knowledge themselves, rather than try to 
‘educate’ people by telling them what to think or believe, which is often a 
misguided and fruitless effort. 


To begin with one can develop educational methods and activities that 
encourage students to train in the two basic forms of wise reflection: the 
investigation of causes and conditions and the analysis of component 
factors. 


Cf.: Vism. 243. To avoid confusion, note that some forms of meditation which 
have one see people or things as unattractive, repulsive or impure are classified 
as the stage of tranquillity meditation (samatha). Here, one still sees things 
according to conventions and designations, but simply selects those conventional 
labels that help to dispel one's defilements. In insight meditation, on the other 
hand, one sees things as they truly are, as they really exist, according to causes 
and conditions. At this level things are neither ‘beautiful’ nor ‘ugly’, neither 
‘attractive’ nor ‘repulsive’. 
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When the students encounter situations requiring contemplation they 
can link these two kinds of reflection with the reflection in accord with 
the three universal characteristics and the reflection used to solve prob- 
lems (reflection in accord with the Four Noble Truths). The other kinds 
of reflection then provide support as is suitable. With this guidance the 
students begin to apply wise reflection independently and progress in 
spiritual practice truly and correctly. 


When teachers know how to incorporate wise reflection in their cur- 
riculum, even young children will develop a profound thinking and broad 
perspective. By looking at their notebooks and writing desks they will 
begin to see the interrelationship and interdependence between all things 
in the universe. They will discern that the arising and existence of one 
thing does not happen in isolation; it is inseparable from the existence of 
other things. 


In answer to the questions, ‘How did this desk come to be?’ ‘What is 
required in order for this desk to come into existence?’ a child will trace 
back to the necessary causes and search for all the factors required in 
the creation of a desk, for example: wood, a saw, nails, a hammer, and 
human labourers. From these they will trace even further back, say from 
the wood to trees, and from trees to soil, water, rain, forests, climate and 
weather. 


Besides giving rise to a clear understanding of subjects under consid- 
eration, and of all their related factors, a skill in wise reflection also leads 
to insight and realization which effectuates change even on the level of 
viewpoints and personality. For example, one realizes that to live well 
and experience true happiness one must respect other people and respect 
nature, and carefully protect and preserve natural resources. {679} 


Those people skilled at wise reflection will look for and recognize those 
aspects of things that are beneficial, and apply them for wellbeing and 
prosperity in their lives at all times and in all circumstances. 


Despite encountering poverty, illness, or misfortune, these people do 
not feel discouraged or helpless. Instead, these difficult and challenging 
experiences become the source of wisdom and other virtues. Indeed, one 
sometimes hears people say: ‘It was good luck that I was born poor’ or 
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‘It was good luck that I became so ill at that time.’ Similarly, there are 
stories in the scriptures of some people who hear the words of a madman 
and consequently realize the truth and are completely freed from mental 
impurity. 


Conversely, some people, despite being born rich, physically beautiful, 
or with prestige, lack wise reflection. Instead of their apparent good luck 
acting as an asset or support for achieving true success with speed and 
convenience, it increases and intensifies craving, conceit and wrong view, 
along with fostering laziness, infatuation, and competitiveness. Their 
good luck is transformed into bad luck and they find no true fulfilment. 


Most people have accumulated the habit over a long period of time of 
thinking in ways that satisfy craving, or thinking based on likes and dis- 
likes, preferences and aversions. These different kinds of wise reflection 
help to train the mind to develop new habits. 


Developing new habits may take a long time, because old habits have 
been accumulated for decades. But the effort is worthwhile, because 
wise reflection increases wisdom, solves problems, dispels delusion and 
suffering, and generates joy and luminosity. 


Even if not perfected, wise reflection can still aid in fostering equi- 
librium and providing a way out when old habits lead one into trouble 
and to various forms of suffering; it helps one to turn towards safety and 
freedom. 


Technically speaking, from the perspective of functionality, the various 
kinds of wise reflection can be classified into two types: 


1. Reflection cultivating power of mind: this type of reflection aims 
for mobilizing virtuous, wholesome qualities; it emphasizes hinder- 
ing or suppressing craving; it belongs to tranquillity meditation 
(samatha); its characteristic is generating the strength or degree of 
goodness to constrain or conceal the unwholesome; its results are 
temporary and dependent on time; it promotes spiritual prepared- 
ness and builds character; and it leads to mundane right view. 
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2. Reflection cultivating pure wisdom: this type of reflection aims 
for comprehensive knowledge of the truth or of reality; it emphas- 
izes the eradication of ignorance; it belongs to insight meditation 
(vipassana); its characteristic is illumination, of dispelling delusion 
or cleansing what is impure; its fruits are timeless or absolute; and 
it leads to transcendent right view. {680} 


15.7 APPENDIX 1: REFLECTION IN ACCORD WITH THE FOUR 
NOBLE TRUTHS AND REFLECTION BASED ON SCIENCE 


The Buddhist teachings describe many methods of wise reflection, which 
can be applied separately for different situations or combined and applied 
together for one specific situation. 


In contemporary society, wise reflection is often referred to as the sci- 
entific method. One can also refer to the scientific method as ‘analysis for 
solving problems’, which corresponds here with reflection in accord with 
the Four Noble Truths. Let us compare these two methods of reflection: 


The Scientific Method has five stages: 


1. Location of Problems 
2. Setting up of an Hypothesis 
3. Experimentation and Gathering of Data 
4. Analysis of Data 
5. Conclusion 
This method includes the important function of investigating causes, 
which is intrinsic to the second stage. The hypothesis may be directly 
based on the conjecture of a specific cause, or a cause provides clear evid- 
ence for establishing an hypothesis. There are times, however, when the 


evidence does not clearly point to one distinct hypothesis, and therefore 
one must form many provisional hypotheses. 
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In the method of reflecting on and investigating the Four Noble Truths, 
the search for causes is designated as a separate stage. Moreover, the four 
truths are classified into two separate groups, as follows: 


A. Natural processes (in line with nature): these stages are to be 
reached by knowledge - by reflecting on and knowing things according 
to the truth, which exists independently. 


1. The stage of recognizing suffering (dukkha): to know the nature of 
suffering or the nature of one’s problems; to know where suffering 
manifests and to know its extent or range = the location of prob- 
lems. 


2. The stage of investigating causes (samudaya): to discern the causes 
of suffering or of one’s problems = (this stage is not distinguished 
in the scientific method). 


3. The stage of drawing an inference to cessation (nirodha): to exam- 
ine the potentiality of cessation and the manner by which problems 
may be truly solved = setting up of an hypothesis. 


B. Methodology (of human beings): this stage needs to be practised 
and applied: 


4. Following the Path (magga): this stage can be subdivided into three 
sub-stages: 


Path #1: Esand (or gavesand, and including vīmarhsanā): seeking veri- 
fication; experimentation = experimentation and gathering 
of data. 


Path #2: Vimamsda (or pavicara): inspection; separation; selecting 
those factors that are correct and valid = analysis of data. 

Path #3: Anubodha: ‘awakening’; isolating those factors that are 
incorrect; apprehending or choosing the true path, which 
leads to the solution to one’s problems = conclusion. 


Here are these four stages in greater detail: 
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1. Recognition of Suffering: human beings experience myriad kinds 


of suffering, affliction, and difficulty, both physical and mental, 
both internal and external. A basic form of suffering, however, 
refers to those things that are oppressive because they thwart, 
oppose, and conflict with people’s desires and cherished ideas. 


Human problems or suffering comes in many different forms, 
according to various locations and time periods, and thus one must 
apply those solutions appropriate and specific to these conditions. 
The basic form of suffering referred to above, however, is inher- 
ently connected to human life and to human nature, regardless 
of whether one lives alone or with others. This suffering follows 
people constantly; it manifests and issues effects irrespective of 
whether people have solved those problems owing to specific times 
and places. Addressing this basic form of suffering is a regular 
and constant responsibility for people. The degree by which one 
rectifies this basic suffering will have an effect on every other kind 
of suffering or difficulty - both their level of intensity and one's 
ability to deal with them. Addressing this basic suffering is thus 
the most fundamental and supreme benefit for human life. Other 
suffering and difficulties must be dealt with at another stage, as 
suits the circumstances. {686} 


. Investigation of Causes (in order to envision the solution to prob- 


lems): this stage of investigation is directly linked to the third stage 
of inferring cessation, i.e. the way in which one draws an inference 
to cessation depends on how accurately one apprehends the causes 
to one's problems. 


Methods (A), (B) and (C) - see stage #3 below: here, one grasps 
the cause of suffering incorrectly, say by believing that one is 
experiencing inadequate amounts of pleasure; alternatively, one 
neglects to investigate causes altogether. 


Method (D): here, one understands that the cause of suffering 
is craving (tanha), or else one gains an even deeper insight into 
Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada), tracing the cause back 
to ignorance (avijja). 
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3. Drawing an Inference to Cessation: one reckons that suffering ends 
by one of the following processes: 


A. By seeking sensual pleasure and indulging oneself to the max- 
imum. 


B. By developing concentrative attainments (jhána-samapatti), 
according to the ‘way of the yogis’ (yoga-vidhi). 

C. By developing extreme austerities and through self- 
mortification. 


D. By severing the cycle of Dependent Origination, dispelling 
ignorance, cutting off craving, being mindful, and conducting 
one's life with wisdom. 


4. Following the Path: 


Path #1: esana (‘searching’; ‘experimentation’): the Buddha prac- 
tised and experimented with all four of the above methods 
of seeking the end of suffering. He also observed how people 
and societies live and exist when following each of these four 
methods. 

Path #2: vimarsa (‘inspection’; ‘analysis’): to analyze one's obser- 
vations and experimentation. The Buddha recognized (even 
before his great renunciation) that seeking sensual pleasures 
does not give true meaning to life or lead to what is essential; 
moreover, it leads to affliction. He saw that yogic practices 
lead only so far as various concentrative attainments, and 
that severe austerities create torment and affliction in vain. 
The path of wisdom, entailing the end of ignorance and crav- 
ing, however, is able to eradicate the root of suffering and 
leads to true deliverance. 


Path #3: anubodha (‘awakening’; ‘understanding’): one realizes that 
the way of sensuality and the way of severe asceticism are 
extremes (anta), while the way of the yogis results in getting 
stuck in the middle - by this latter way one does not yet reach 
the ‘Path’ (magga). The correct and true course is the Middle 
Way, the Noble Eightfold Path, the way of wisdom - which 
begins with right view. 
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In Thailand, Dr. Saroj Buasri has already written about the comparison 
between the scientific method and the method in accord with the Four 
Noble Truths, for example in his book ‘A Philosophy of Education for Thailand: 
the Confluence of Buddhism and Democracy?! This is praiseworthy work. 
However, because in the meantime there has been further examination 
and contemplation on this subject, I have introduced some different ideas. 


I mentioned in an earlier chapter how the natural law of the three 
characteristics (tilakkhana) and the law of Dependent Origination are in 
fact the same law, but described from different angles. Impermanence 
and inconstancy produce pressure and conflict, and thus it is natural for 
there to be fluctuation (aniccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam). Yet this 
process occurs according to causes and conditions. Reflecting in this way 
expands the study of wise reflection to include the method of dialectics 
(vibhasa-vidhi). It would be useful, however, to try and interpret the 
method of dialectics by applying the mode of detailed analysis (vibhajja- 
vidhi). This matter can be reviewed and considered by scholars when 
there is an opportunity. 


?'Bangkok: Ministry of Education, 1970. 
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15.8 APPENDIX 2: DHAMMANUDHAMMA-PATIPATTI 


Following are some definitions in the Pali Canon and the commentar- 
ies of the term dhammanudhamma-patipatti: to practise correctly, in an 
integrated fashion, without obstruction, and consistent with the goals 
of practice; to undertake the initial stages of practice consistent with 
the nine supermundane states (lokuttara-dhamma);? to undertake the 
initial stages of practice, along with virtuous conduct (sila), consistent 
with the nine supermundane states;™ to undertake the initial stages of 
practice along with virtuous conduct (sila) to arrive at the goal: the 
transcendent state;? to practise the factors of insight (vipassana-dhamma), 
which are consistent with the noble truth (ariya-dhamma);”® to practise 
the path of insight (vipassand-magga), conforming to the noble truth;”’ to 
follow the righteous practice conforming to Nibbana - the transcendent 
state;?® to develop the subsidiary factor of insight meditation (vipassana- 
bhavana), conforming to the transcendent state;” the term dhammanud- 
hamma refers to the Dhamma and all its minor parts (anudhamma);'” 
dhammanudhamma refers to the parts of the Dhamma: those practices 
compatible with the Dhamma; the nine supermundane states are called 
the Dhamma, qualities such as vipassana, for instance, are called anud- 
hamma, and the practice suitable to the Dhamma is called anudhamma- 
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patipada. 


Nd. II. 46. 

DA, II. 578 ; DA. III. 1020; SA. II. 267; AA. IV. 57. 
?! AA. II. 203; AA. III. 6, 118, 164. 

?5 AA. III. 290. 

DA, II. 555; SA. III. 254; UdA. 326. 
?7 AA, IV. 151. 

BSA, II. 34. 

??SnA. I. 329. 

1 DA. III. 929, 

WIMA. IIT. 220. 

I?NdA. I. 65. 


Monks, just as the river Ganges flows, slopes and inclines towards 
the ocean, so too a monk who develops and cultivates the Noble 
Eightfold Path aspires, slopes and inclines towards Nibbana. 


Seyyathapi bhikkhave ganga nadi 

Samuddaninna samuddapona samuddapabbhara 

Evameva kho bhikkhave bhikkhu ariyam atthangikam maggam bhavento 
Ariyam atthangikam maggam bahulikaronto 

Nibbananinno hoti nibbanapono nibbanapabbharo. 


S. V. 39 
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CHAPTER 16 
PATH FACTORS OF WISDOM 


Right View and Right Thought 


16.1 THE ROLE OF REFLECTION IN A WHOLESOME WAY OF LIFE 


Buddhist spiritual practice may be defined as the way in which laws of 
nature benefit human beings, or as the application of one’s knowledge 
of such laws in order to benefit humanity. Correct or excellent spiritual 
conduct thus refers to living one’s life in a way that optimizes how natural 
causal dynamics benefit oneself and others. One conducts one’s life with 
insight into nature, acting to induce causes and conditions that generate 
favourable results for all people. This emphasis is particularly evident in 
the teachings on volitional actions (karma/kamma). 


Technically speaking, one practises the Middle Way (majjhima- 
patipada): one applies the Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana; 
the impartial teaching of truth) to benefit humanity and to reach the 
final goal of the Buddha's teachings. 


Virtuous conduct (cariya) can thus be divided into three stages: 


* First, to know the truth of nature, to have insight into nature, that 
all things exist according to causes and conditions. 


* Second, to use this knowledge beneficially, to conduct oneself in 
harmony with the laws of nature and to act in way that generates 
favourable results. 
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* Third, when one acts in accord with causes and conditions, one 
allows them to generate results automatically and independently 
- one observes them with understanding, without grasping onto 
them and affixing a sense of self. 


Knowledge is thus the mainstay of virtuous conduct; it is a vital factor 
from beginning to end. Virtuous conduct is equivalent to living with 
wisdom, and a virtuous person is thus referred to as a pandita - a wise 
person. 


Because wisdom is required from the start, the Buddhist system of 
spiritual conduct (the Path - magga; the Middle Way) begins with right 
view (samma-ditthi; right understanding). {688} 


16.2 RIGHT VIEW (SAMMA-DITTHI) 


A. IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT VIEW 


Monks, just as the dawn’s light is the harbinger and precursor of the 
rising of the sun, so too, right view is the forerunner and precursor 
of awakening to the Four Noble Truths as they really are. It is to be 
expected that a monk with right view will understand as it really 
is: ‘This is suffering ... this is the cause of suffering ... this is the 
cessation of suffering ... this is the way leading to the cessation of 
suffering.’ 


S. V. 442. 


Monks, of all the Path factors, right view comes first. And how 
does right view come first? [With right view] one understands 
wrong view as wrong view and right view as right view ... one 
understands wrong thought as wrong thought and right thought 
as right thought ... one understands wrong speech ... right speech... 
wrong action ... right action ... wrong livelihood ... right livelihood 
as right livelihood. 


M. III. 71-77. 
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And how is right view the leader? When one possesses right view, 
right thought comes into being; when one possesses right thought, 
right speech comes into being; when one possesses right speech, 
right action comes into being; when one possesses right action, 
right livelihood comes into being; when one possesses right live- 
lihood, right effort comes into being; when one possesses right 
effort, right mindfulness comes into being; when one possesses 
right mindfulness, right concentration comes into being; when one 
possesses right concentration, right knowledge comes into being; 
when one possesses right knowledge, right deliverance comes into 
being. Thus the trainee who possesses eight factors becomes an 
arahant who possesses ten factors.’ 


M. III. 76. 


That a monk with rightly grounded view, with a rightly groun- 
ded development of the Path, could pierce ignorance, arouse true 
knowledge, and realize Nibbana: this is possible. For what reason? 
Because his view is rightly grounded. 


S. V. 10-11, 49. 


I see no other thing which is so conducive for the arising of non- 
arisen wholesome qualities, or for the increase and prosperity of 
arisen wholesome qualities, as right view. {689} 


A. I. 30-31. 


!Similar passages occur at: D. II. 216-17; A. V. 236-7. The expression ‘comes into 
being' is a translation of the Pali term pahoti, which can also be translated as 
‘suitable for application’ or ‘workable’. Passages at S. V. 1-2 and A. V. 214 present 
a deeper analysis, stating that although right view is the leader of all the Path 
factors, knowledge (vijja) is the leader in the undertaking of all wholesome 
qualities and is the source of right view. (Similarly, ignorance - avijjá - is the 
leader for all unwholesome qualities and is the source of wrong view.) 
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B. DEFINITIONS OF RIGHT VIEW 


The most common definition for right view is a knowledge of the Four 
Noble Truths: 


And what, monks, is right view? Knowledge of suffering, know- 
ledge of the origin of suffering, knowledge of the cessation of suf- 
fering, knowledge of the way leading to the cessation of suffering: 
this is called right view. 


E.g.: D. II. 311-12; M. I. 48-9, 62; S. V. 8-9; Vbh. 104, 235. 


Other definitions include: 


To know both wholesome and unwholesome qualities, along with their 
root causes: 


When a noble disciple understands the unwholesome and the root 
ofthe unwholesome, the wholesome and the root ofthe wholesome, 
in that way he is one of right view, whose view is straight, who has 
unwavering confidence in the Dhamma and has arrived at this true 
Dhamma.” 


M. I. 46-7. 


To discern the three characteristics: 


A monk discerns as impermanent physical form ... feeling ... per- 
ception ... volitional formations ... consciousness which is actually 
impermanent: this discernment of his is right view. Seeing rightly, 
he experiences disenchantment. With the end of delight comes the 
end of lust; with the end of lust comes the end of delight. With 
the end of delight and lust the heart is liberated and is said to be 
thoroughly liberated. 


S. III, 51. 


?The three unwholesome roots: greed, hatred, and delusion; the three wholesome 
roots: non-greed, non-hatred, and non-delusion. 
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A monk discerns as impermanent the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue 
.. body ... mind ... physical form ... sounds ... smells ... tastes ... 
tactile objects ... mental objects which are actually impermanent: 
this discernment of his is right view. 


S. IV. 142. 


To discern Dependent Origination (for examples, see Chapter 4)? 


The Buddha also defined two levels of right view: right view 'connected 
to the taints' (sasava) and transcendent right view: 


And what, monks, is right view? Right view, I say, is twofold: there 
is right view that is affected by taints, classified as meritorious, 
bearing fruit in respect to the five aggregates; and there is right 
view that is noble, taintless, transcendent, a factor of the Path. 


And what is right view that is affected by the taints, classified as 
meritorious, and bearing fruit in respect to the five aggregates? 
'Gifts bear fruit, offerings bear fruit, acts of worship bear fruit; 
there is fruit and result of good and bad actions; there is this world 
and the other world; there is mother and father; there are beings 
who are reborn spontaneously; there are ascetics and brahmins 
faring and practising rightly who having realized this world and 
the other world for themselves by direct knowledge make them 
known to others. This is right view affected by the taints, classified 
as meritorious, and bearing fruit in respect to the five aggregates. 


And what is right view that is noble, taintless, transcendent, a factor 
of the Path? Wisdom, the faculty of wisdom, the power of wisdom, 
the investigation-of-Dhamma enlightenment factor, the Path factor 
of right view in one whose mind is noble, whose mind is taintless, 
who possesses the noble path and is developing the noble path: this 
is right view that is noble, taintless, transcendent, a factor of the 
Path. (690) 


M. III. 72. 


>See, e.g.: S. II. 17; M. I. 47-55. There are many such definitions. 
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C. GENERAL POINTS 


Ditthi is most often translated as ‘view’, but its meaning also includes 
‘belief’, ‘ideology’, ‘opinion’, ‘rational knowledge’, ‘things conforming 
with personal understanding’, ‘principles deemed acceptable’, ‘agreeable 
notions’, ‘cherished opinions’, ‘preferences’, and ‘personal values’. The 
meaning of this term also includes a person’s ideals, worldview, outlook 
on life, and basic attitudes which result from such views, knowledge, and 


preferences.’ 


As mentioned above, there are two levels or kinds of view: first, views 
and understanding connected to a sense of value, say of what is good and 
bad, appropriate and inappropriate; and second, views and understand- 
ing about the truth, say of what something is, how it exists, and from 
where it originates. 


Views, personal understanding, and cherished beliefs exercise great 
influence and control over how people live their lives and over society as 
a whole. In the teaching on the ten courses of action (kamma-patha), ditthi 
is classified as mental kamma, which has more serious consequences than 
either physical kamma or verbal kamma." This is because mental kamma 
is the underlying cause for physical and verbal actions. Views are able 
to lead individuals, society, or the whole human race to either prosperity 
and freedom or to decline and ruin. 


This is apparent in the lives of individual people: views determine 
how one lives, both in terms of processing information and of outward 
expression: to how one looks at the world and to how one acts in relation 
to the world. This begins with how one interprets, evaluates, and judges 
new experiences. Views determine what things, or aspects of things, one 


“In the Pali Canon there are two equivalent terms which often accompany ditthi to 
form the following group: ditthi (view), khanti (things conforming with personal 
understanding), and ruci (preferences or agreeable notions), e.g.: Vin. I. 69-70; 
Nd. I. 40; Ps. I. 176; Vbh. 245, 324-5. See also the section in chapter 2 on the 
different kinds and stages of knowledge. Although the term ditthi corresponds to 
the English word ‘attitude’, this latter word also corresponds in part to sankappa 
(thought; intention) - the second Path factor. 


?Ditthi as mental kamma in the teaching on the courses of action (kamma-patha), 
e.g.: A. V. 264-8, 292. On the critical importance of ditthi, see: M. I. 373; A. V. 212. 
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seeks out and selects, and what things one favours or disfavours. They 
then influence the course of one’s thoughts, speech and actions, the way 
one responds, reacts, and deals with things: how one speaks or behaves 
towards another person, an object, a surrounding, or a situation, along 
with how one creates justifications for such speech and action. 


Technically speaking, views determine other mental factors, beginning 
with one's thoughts (sarikappa), making them either ‘right’ (sammàa) or 
‘wrong’ (miccha), accordingly. 


The importance of views in spiritual practice is obvious. For example, 
if someone likes money, and sees material wealth as life’s goal, as the 
yardstick for success and as the sign of self-importance, he will strive 
to gain such wealth. Both this person’s education and work will be 
undertaken for this purpose, and he will measure, appraise, and honour 
others by using wealth as the criteria. If sucha person is morally deficient, 
he will seek wealth indiscriminately, without considering if his actions 
are righteous, and he will look upon those poor people who are morally 
virtuous as foolish, old-fashioned, or worthless. 


If a child believes that having power is good he will incline towards 
asserting power, enjoying domineering and bullying others. {691} 


If a person does not believe in merit (pufifia) and evil (papa), and views 
these terms as empty threats, he will pay no attention to teachings on 
wholesome behaviour or refrain from things considered unskilful. 


When one lacks a deep understanding of life and of the world, as being 
ultimately unstable and fleeting, one tends to cling to the body, to life, to 
possessions, and to people. One is generally anxious and frightened, and 
one gives expression to the suffering resulting from one's attachment and 
fear. 


With all of these examples, the opposite is also true: wholesome views 
lead to a wholesome outcome. 


Right view is called samma-ditthi, and wrong view is called miccha- 
ditthi. The conditions for wrong view are a harmful influence by other 
people, a bad social environment, especially evil friends, and a lack of wise 
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reflection (ayoniso-manasikara): an inability to contemplate or a tendency 


to think in incorrect ways. 


The conditions for right view are a beneficial influence by other people 
- to be correctly moulded and instructed by a favourable social environ- 
ment, especially through contact with virtuous friends and by associating 
with honest people - and wise reflection. 


The main focus ofthis chapter is right view, with occasional references 


to wrong view. 
Right view is divided into two kinds or two levels: 


Mundane right view (lokiya-sammaditthi): views connected to and 
dependent on the world; views, beliefs, and understanding about the 
world that correspond to principles of goodness, accord with the way of 
righteousness, or are in harmony with virtuous behaviour, as described 
in the sutta passages above. 


Generally speaking, this kind of right view is a result of external 
teachings (paratoghosa) or of social factors, and it relies on faith as a 
link or as a guiding force. In particular it results from the instruction 
one receives from society, say through teachings and training in ethics 
and by cultural transmission. It is related to wise reflection; the kind of 
wise reflection applied here generally encourages a person to engage in 


wholesome activities. 


This kind of right view is associated with evaluation: what is good, bad, 
right, wrong, better, worse, what should and shouldn't be. And it also 
encompasses belief systems and teachings which preserve these values of 
goodness. 


Because this kind of right view stems from social conditioning and 
external transmission, it manifests as teachings, rules, standards, and 
beliefs established or prescribed by human beings. As such, these views 
are superimposed on, or they are one step removed from, the laws of 
nature. They are therefore ‘mundane’: their details and particulars vary 


°Saddhamilika ca sammaditthi (‘right view with faith as root cause’): DA. I. 231; 
MA. I. 132; AA. II. 109; ItA. IT. 45. 
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according to time and place, and change subject to surrounding social 
developments. 


Personal likes, preferences, and values are included in this classifica- 
tion of mundane views. 


Although the details of this kind of view change according to different 
places and time periods, there is a general principle for determining what 
is right view, namely, the principle or law of kamma. This is because the 
law of kamma is a truth or a law of nature that confirms or validates the 
entirety of human behaviour. {692} 


Mundane right view is confirmed by this law of nature and it is in 
harmony with this natural truth. For this reason, mundane right view 
is occasionally defined as kammassakata-fiana: the knowledge that people 
are the owners of their kamma, that they must be held accountable for 
their actions, and that they receive the fruits of their actions.’ This 
knowledge is in accord with the law of kamma. In other words, it is the 
knowledge that all human behaviour and the results of such behaviour 
proceed according to the law of interrelated causes and conditions. 


Mundane right view reflects the basic values of people, e.g.: a sense 
of responsibility for one’s actions; the wish for results from one’s actions, 
efforts, capabilities, and intelligence; the ability for self-reliance; and the 
endeavour for mutual assistance. 


Note that knowledge of the law of kamma here is simply a basic under- 
standing of how each individual is the owner of his or her intentional 
actions and must take responsibility for them. This knowledge accords 
with the law of kamma, but it is not yet a direct understanding of this 
law or a direct insight into the law of causality. This deeper knowledge 
or insight is classified as transcendent right view, which will be discussed 
below. 


Moreover, there are other ways to measure mundane right view, for 
example: views which support and are conducive to a happy life and a 


7E.g.: Vbh. 328. 
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thriving society; or views which help a person advance on the Path and 
engenders other Path factors, beginning with right thought. 


Because mundane right view corresponds with truth, it can link up 
with and lead to transcendent right view. 


Transcendent right view (lokuttara-sammaditthi): knowledge and 
understanding about life and about the world which accords with truth; 
an understanding of the nature of reality; an understanding of nature. 


This kind of right view results from wise reflection, which is an internal 
factor. Beneficial teachings by other people or having virtuous friends can 
help only to the extent of encouraging people to apply wise reflection and 
to see for themselves. This kind of right view cannot arise by simply listen- 
ing to others and believing them by way of faith. It requires investigating 
nature and understanding phenomena directly. 


Therefore, transcendent right view is independent of teachings, rules, 
and beliefs created by people additional to and separate from the laws of 
nature. It is free from social influence and not subject to varying external 
factors. It isa true connection with nature, whose characteristics remain 
the same in every place and era. This kind of right view is ‘transcendent’: 
it is timeless, not restricted to a specific time era; it remains the same 
knowledge required for comprehensive wisdom and liberation in every 
time and place. 


This second kind of right view, transcendent right view, refers specific- 
ally to clear knowledge relating to the stage of path and fruit, resulting in 
awakening. {693} 


Having said this, right view connected to path and fruit is a con- 
sequence of the same kind of right view belonging to unawakened beings. 
Therefore, I suggest defining the right view in this second classification 
that still belongs to unawakened beings as ‘right view conforming to 
transcendence’ .® 


*The commentaries refer to this form of right view as ‘insight right view’ (vipassana- 
sammaditthi); the original Pali term for it is ‘knowledge conforming to truth’ 
(saccanulomika-fiana). (In the commentaries this latter term is specifically used in 
reference to the final stage of the nine kinds of insight knowledge - vipassana- 
fiana.) 
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The fruits of transcendent right view (or even right view conforming 
to transcendence) are much more profound than those of mundane right 
view, and they are able to utterly transform a person’s personality, com- 
pletely uprooting negative qualities in the mind. 


Only this level of right view is able to eradicate the defilements (not 
merely suppress them), and is able to create true stability in regard to 
virtue. One is not swayed by the values and perceptions instilled by 
society because one has penetrated through the level of conventional 
truth and seen the underlying reality. 


This subject has an important bearing on spiritual development: here, 
one needs to consider the proper relationship to both human society and 
to nature, to recognize how to properly benefit from these two sources. 


As mentioned above, right view conforming to transcendence stems 
from wise reflection, which plays an essential role. Generally speaking, 
the behaviour of unawakened persons is dictated by values instilled by 
society, for example to abstain from specific kinds of bad deeds and 
to perform specific kinds of good deeds, according to model teachings, 
instructions, transmissions, edicts, etc. Whenever unawakened persons 
are not governed by such socially instilled values, they are prone to falling 
subject to craving (tanha), which in today’s parlance may be referred to 
as ‘negative emotions'? Wise reflection helps to free people from the 
influence of social values and from the enslavement by mental defilement; 
it engenders a freedom of behaviour guided by wisdom. 


In sum, at initial stages of spiritual practice, when one thinks or acts 
without the presence of wise reflection, one either succumbs to external 
social values or one falls under the power of one’s own craving. When one 
possesses transcendent right view, however, one is truly liberated from 
the influence and power of society, and from personal craving. 


Whenever ‘view’ (ditthi) becomes right view, it is equivalent or syn- 
onymous to wisdom,” even though at beginning stages right view is 


?Both negative values and negative emotions are a result of craving. The difference 
is that the former are a form of embellished or modified craving, while the latter 
are an expression of pure craving. 


VE g.: Nd. I. 44-5; Vbh. 237. 
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still just an opinion or a belief. This is because the opinion or belief 
corresponds with truth and is based on an understanding of reality, and 
begins to escape from the clutches of ignorance and craving. 


Even though the views and beliefs later transform into clear knowledge 
(fiana), this knowledge is still referred to as ‘right view’ in order to acknow- 
ledge a progressive and connected development of discernment. 


The term ‘right view’ thus has a broad meaning, encompassing correct 
views and opinions as well as a direct knowledge of the truth. {694} 


D. RIGHT VIEW IN THE CONTEXT OF SPIRITUAL STUDY 


Some beginning spiritual practitioners who possess a degree of right view 
may believe that in keeping with the threefold training the starting point 
of spiritual practice is moral conduct (sila), i.e. that spiritual development 
begins with good behaviour (sucarita)."' This claim, however, misses the 
core of spiritual practice. The real purpose of spiritual practice at the level 
of morality - of forming a wholesome disposition and creating wholesome 
habits - is to enable people who are responsive to training (veneyya) to 
recognize the true value of moral conduct." 


Only when one develops a deep understanding of moral conduct, i.e. 
one develops right view, will one's virtuous conduct be secure.? At 
this stage one's spiritual practice has truly begun. In other words, the 
reason why thethreefold training begins with moral conduct is in order to 
nurture the Path factors, starting with right view. When the Path factors, 
led by right view, arise in a person, he or she is said to have begun spiritual 


training. 


From this point on the Path factors begin to perform their specific 
functions and to act in a coordinated way. Besides securing moral conduct, 


"The term sucarita here refers to virtuous physical acts, speech, and livelihood; it 
does not include mano-sucarita (‘virtuous mental acts’), which encompasses right 
view. 


"This is an example of how individual behaviour can shape values, in the same 
way as external social factors can shape values. 


BIn this case, values determine behaviour. 
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right view leads to sincerity and honesty, and it guarantees that one’s 
behaviour accords with the heart and objective of moral principles. One’s 
conduct does not err into an adherence to rules and practices (silabbata- 
paramasa) or into gullibility. When one possesses right view one can trust 
in one’s virtuous conduct, but if one lacks right view such self-confidence 
is absent. 


From another angle, by focusing on the conditions for right view, one 
can say that spiritual practice begins with an ability to reflect wisely 
(yoniso-manasikara). This is true because when there is wise reflection 
right view naturally follows. Even on the level of moral conduct, when 
wise reflection helps to guide behaviour, one's actions will be correct 
and performed for useful ends. In addition, one gains understanding, 
confidence, and joy. 


Take for example the act of dressing oneself properly: besides consid- 
ering the value of covering oneself modestly and protecting oneself from 
the elements, wise reflection also assists in considering the benefits to 
others and to society. One thinks: ‘I will dress in a clean and tidy way for 
the wellbeing ofthe community or of society. I won't dress in a distasteful 
or offensive way. I will dress in a dignified and pleasing way to support 
wholesome mind states in those whom I meet, to make them feel at ease.' 


On the contrary, if one thinks of boasting about one's elegance or social 
status, of showing off, of intimidating, seducing, or tricking others, this 
reveals a lack of wise reflection. The mind will then be dominated by 
unwholesome qualities; it will be constricted and unhappy, and the act 
of wearing clothes will be immodest and misguided. {695} 


When people hear the word ‘study’ they usually think of the learning 
required for a specific profession and for earning a livelihood, which in 
Buddhist practice is a matter of moral conduct (sila). 


Naturally, no righteous person would approve of a career education 
that gives no consideration to whether one’s livelihood is right or wrong. 
But an education that aims only at establishing right livelihood, without 
focusing on establishing right view, is still not correct, and it is unlikely 
to fulfil one’s wishes, even to the extent of creating right livelihood, 
because it has not reached the heart of spiritual study. It may lead to right 
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livelihood in name only, not true right livelihood, because it involves a 
training in moral conduct that does not generate the Path factors. It is 
still superficial and perfunctory; it is not rooted in the Eightfold Path. 


The correct way is to establish right view as a foundation for right live- 
lihood. It is inadequate to keep moral precepts without having a love for 
morality, or to perform good deeds without seeing the true importance of 
virtue. 


Think of the seemingly implausible things that happen in societies 
in which there is widespread immoral conduct. Many people in such 
societies see any action that leads to success or wealth, despite it involving 
dishonesty, deception, and injury to others, as a sign of cleverness and 
skill. Although there is often material abundance in such societies, there 
is also much evildoing and crime. In contrast, there are other societies 
which are relatively impoverished but in which there is little crime. Some 
ofthe poor people in such societies would rather beg for food than commit 
theft or other bad deeds (whereas beggars in dishonest societies may act 
unscrupulously even while begging). 


In the context of formal teaching this subject matter reveals the 
important relationship between the Eightfold Path and the threefold 
training, which is evident with these two factors - right view and moral 
training - the first factors in these two teachings, respectively. 


In terms of the interrelationship between moral conduct and right 
view, when people live together peacefully and in a well-disciplined fash- 
ion, there is an absence of fear and distrust. When one acts virtuously 
the mind is untroubled, calm, and concentrated. When the mind is calm 
and bright, one's thinking is nimble; one discerns things clearly and 
without bias, giving rise to understanding and wisdom. Wisdom's ability 
to discern the value of moral conduct is an expression of right view. With 
right view and right understanding, a person's thoughts, speech, and 
actions are naturally virtuous. 


And as mentioned above, training in moral conduct is truly an aspect 
of spiritual practice only when it gives rise to right view, at least when 
one gains a deep appreciation for moral conduct and one sees its value. 
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There are two ways of training in moral conduct that bear fruit as right 


view: 


1. Training in moral conduct relying on routine behaviour and faith: 
this way emphasizes a code of discipline, of setting up a framework 
to regulate behaviour and of establishing a specific system, say of 
a daily routine, in order to create good habits and a wholesome 
disposition. In addition, one develops faith by having virtuous 
friends or teachers point out the benefits and blessings of doing 
good and of following a moral code. Virtuous friends may also 
introduce one to honourable, successful, and happy persons (this 
may be the friends and teachers themselves) to act as a model for 
behaviour. {696} 


In this way, a deep appreciation of goodness, a love of moral discip- 
line, and an enthusiasm for virtuous conduct is generated. Even if 
one does not have a teacher to point out the benefits of doing good 
or to act as an example, if one is able to adhere to such a moral 
code, having it influence one’s habits and disposition, and one sees 
the benefits of virtue, one will develop an interest in morality and 
apply reasoning in such a way that accords with virtuous behaviour. 


When one goes beyond simply adhering to a moral code or to 
moral constraints and one sees the value of virtuous conduct, one 
reaches the stage of right view and one’s spiritual practice truly 
begins. This is true despite the fact that one’s right view may still 
be weak and unstable, and one’s practice may contain a degree of 
attachment, naivety, and an adherence to rules and practices. 


2. Training in moral conduct using wise reflection: this way emphas- 
izes a thorough understanding of the objectives for actions and 
for practice; one practises with wise reflection, or one applies 
wise reflection to guide and direct behaviour, as described in the 
example of wearing clothes above. 


Here, a teacher helps by first pointing out a way of contemplating 
and understanding the purpose of specific actions. When it comes 
to practical application, however, the students or practitioners 
must use wise reflection in each instance themselves. 
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Take as another example the act of paying respects to a monk 
or to an elder. The person paying respects may reflect on the 
wholesome and appropriate reasons for such an action, considering 
for example: ‘I pay respects in order to train myself to be humble 
and cooperative’; ‘I pay respects in order to honour good manners 
and for the wellbeing of the community’; ‘I pay respects as a sign of 
reverence for the Dhamma, which is embodied in this person’; ‘I pay 
respects to this person with thoughts of kindness and benevolence, 
to help remind him to preserve virtuous and suitable qualities’; or ‘I 
pay respects in order to practise the Dhamma in the most beautiful 
and correct fashion.’ 


On the part of the monks, the elders, or the teachers, who are the 
recipients of such gestures of respect, they may reflect: ‘This is an 
occasion to take stock whether I possess such virtuous qualities 
making me worthy of such respect’; ‘I am in a position to offer 
advice and teachings to this person; is he acting in a suitable way?’ 
‘I rejoice in this highly virtuous person's conduct; she loves the 
harmony of the community and venerates the Dhamma’; ‘I will 
follow these worldly conventions; I will do whatever is of benefit 
to the world.’ 


When one reflects wisely in such ways one gains confidence in one’s 
actions, and unwholesome qualities cease to dominate the mind. 
Those paying respects, for example, do not compare themselves 
to another through an impure attachment to self-identity, for 
instance by thinking: ‘What does he possess to make him worthy 
of respect? I am better than him - why pay respects?’ And the 
recipients of veneration need not become mistrustful, offended, or 
resentful, say by thinking: ‘Why does this person not show respect 
to me? Why does he not show respect in an agreeable way?’ They 
do not get carried away by thinking: ‘People come to bow and pay 
respects to me - I am so special and excellent.’ {697} 


The examples here describe a wise reflection that induces whole- 
some qualities and gives rise to mundane right view. We can see, 
however, that this second way of training is more profound than 
the first way, as it is able to prevent the damage of unwholesome 
qualities taking hold of the mind. The first way of training in 
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moral conduct is unable to provide this prevention. The second 
way possesses the confidence of wisdom. It gradually increases the 
understanding of right view while training in moral conduct, and it 
defends against a naive and gullible moral conduct that is referred 
to as an ‘adherence to rules and practices’ (silabbata-paramasa). 


According to the outline of the Eightfold Path, the second way of train- 
ing in moral conduct is the most correct. Linking this training with the 
first way described above is likely to lead to even better results, but solely 
applying the first way is considered inadequate for true spiritual practice. 
This is because in correct practice, in relation to one’s surroundings, one 
begins with training in moral conduct, but in relation to the mind, one 
must from the very start reflect on things in order to cultivate wisdom and 
develop right view. Doing this one incorporates wise reflection, which can 
be applied at all times in one’s life. 


One does not hold back and only apply systematic reflection in times 
of formal contemplation or only apply it to the context of moral conduct - 
such reflection is equally important when developing concentration and 
wisdom. Right view and the other Path factors thus become increasingly 
proficient and complete. 


Here, one sees the development of the Path factors that is linked to the 
practice of the threefold training. From an external perspective or by con- 
sidering the major stages of practice, one sees the gradual development 
according to the threefold training, of moral conduct (sila), concentration 
(samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). But when one looks more closely at the 
details of a person’s spiritual efforts, one sees that the Path factors are 
busily engaged. The person continually walks along the Path. 


In sum, for practice to be correct, from an external perspective there 
is an emphasis on the threefold training, while inwardly a person walks 
in line with the Path. This way the external systems of training and the 
internal development of spiritual factors are well integrated. 


Taking these considerations into account, if one leaves people to 
develop spiritually on their own in accord with nature, without relying 
on any social factors for assistance, there will only be a few prodigies who 
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are able to apply wise reflection by themselves and reach the highest stage 


of realization. 


Conversely, if one leaves people to develop solely by way of social 
influence and control, they will be unable to realize the highest good 
which is within their potential. 


Therefore, the following two ways of spiritual development are con- 
sidered extreme and incorrect: 


1. Development left to unfold on its own, naturally and without interfer- 
ence. 


2. Development following the control and sway of society. 


Spiritual development left up to nature is inadequate; one must also 
foster an understanding of natural phenomena which leads to a proper 
relationship to nature. 


Equally, spiritual development following the dictates of society is also 
inadequate; one must also gain a thorough knowledge which allows one 
to escape from the influencing power of society. 


A complete development involves an interaction with and an under- 
standing of both nature and society, because people are shaped and 
influenced both by natural and social forces. {698} Such development 
is nourished by society and by nature, bringing about prosperity and 
happiness. 


If people are to live together in peace - even just two people - there 
must be boundaries and means to regulate behaviour. When many people 
live together there is a necessity for rules or agreements on behaviour, of 
what should be done and what should be avoided, in order to bring about 
harmony and safety for each individual. (Even an individual person has 
conflicting desires and requires self-discipline in order to live well.) 


Take the example of numerous drivers arriving at a junction from 
different directions: each person is ina hurry and vies to pass first. They 
thus all get stuck and no one can advance, causing chaos and disputes. If 
they are willing to lay down a set of regulations, however, everyone can 
pass comfortably. Likewise, a community or society requires a set of rules. 
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Apart from rules, there is a collection of inherited social systems, 
customs, traditions, cultural practices, institutions, and a body of tech- 
nical knowledge, which give shape to a particular society. These factors 
shaping society also shape individuals, instilling in them properties that 
conform with society. At the same time individuals influence the society. 
Individual people and the society as a whole are thus interdependent. 


Nonetheless, when a society has a clearly defined shape and form, it 
tends to become rigid and inflexible, resulting in a one-sided exchange 
of people being shaped by society in order to meet society’s needs and 
expectations. 


People, however, do not exist solely to uphold society. Society exists 
to benefit individuals and on a fundamental level it was created for the 
increased wellbeing of people. 


From this perspective, society is only one supportive factor in people’s 
lives, and on its own it is unable to lead people to a truly virtuous life, 
because social institutions themselves were created simply to establish a 
sense of order and discipline. Once people live together in harmony, there 
is something besides maintaining social integrity which it is incumbent 
on them to realize. Besides social institutions, people need to pay atten- 
tion to nature, and the most supreme blessing of life is obtained through 
an understanding of nature. This is because the truth of life is essentially 
grounded in nature. 


Society is simply one supportive factor in people’s lives, which can 
either help to foster an increased intimacy and knowledge of nature, or it 
can have the opposite effect and cause an alienation from nature. In any 
case, even though society may have a clear and strictly defined shape it is 
not the only factor influencing people. 


If people are able to apply wise reflection, they can escape from the con- 
trolling power of society. Wise reflection enables a person to transcend or 
see through society and to realize the underlying timeless truth of nature. 
A person endowed with wise reflection is able to be free from the power 
of social conditioning, to attain higher levels of virtue, and to return in 
order to shape society in a fully attentive way. {699} 
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People require a code of conduct in order to live together in harmony. 
Society thus needs a moral code as well as a compatible set of rules for 
people to follow. It is true that this moral code can simply become a way 
to limit people's freedom or it can even be a way of enslaving people to 
a system of control, if it is simply a set of prohibitions and rules which 
people observe by blindly following one another. And it can lead to other 
ill effects if it is maintained through coercion or deception. 


Similarly, actions which are alleged to be 'free' may only be expressions 
of a mind subject to defilement and suffering. In this case, it is simply a 
freedom to give expression to mental bondage, freedom to be a slave, or 
freedom to allow people to be enslaved. This form of freedom involves 
disenfranchising others in some way or other, directly or indirectly. 


In contrast, people who are free from the power of mental defile- 
ment, and who are able to apply wisdom without the obscuring power of 
social conditioning, do not require prescribed moral standards. They are 
endowed with an inherent moral discipline, and, moreover, they are able 
to comply with any moral code that they recognize as benefiting other 
human beings. 


The important link here is that a moral code is a good thing when it is 
set down and followed with a correct understanding of its objectives, that 
is, moral conduct must be accompanied by right view. 


Therefore, when one is teaching children a moral discipline, one must 
also engender an understanding of the value and necessity of discipline. 


When laying down rules, regulations, precepts, etc., it is important for 
participating members to understand their purpose and to give consent, 
which will prevent them from feeling coerced or ordered about, or from 
simple blind obedience. (See Note 16.1) Even in terms of existing social 
systems, customs, traditions, and institutions it is important to teach each 
new generation the value of these things. 


In addition, people should be taught to understand natural pheno- 
mena, to discern the world according to truth, which will help them to 
escape from the power of social conditioning and to reach higher levels 
of spiritual excellence which society is unable to provide. 
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NOTE 16.1: LAYING DOWN THE VINAYA 


Note that when laying down the Vinaya rules for the bhikkhu sangha the 
Buddha would gather the entire community and explain the purpose of 
each rule, obtaining everyone’s acknowledgment and consent. Moreover, 
he did not use such terms as ‘command’, ‘forbid’, ‘force’, ‘don’t’, or ‘must’. 


In reference to clauses resembling prohibitions he used the phrase: ‘A 
monk who acts in such a way commits a transgression of such and such 
a degree.’ In reference to unsuitable actions outside of the Patimokkha 
at most he would say: ‘You should not do that.’ 


As for clauses resembling orders or commandments he would use the 


term anufifiata (‘permitted’, ‘allowed’) or at most would say: ‘You should 
do that.’ 


Most importantly, society should act as a ‘virtuous friend’ 
(kalyanamitta), or at least be a place in which one can discover such 
friends, in order to help people train in and develop wise reflection on 
the subjects just mentioned. 


There is an important difference between nature and society which 
should be taught to people from the time they are children. Namely, 
nature follows general laws of nature (dhamma-niyama), whereas human 
society follows the additional law of volitional action (kamma-niyama).'* 
{700} 


When teaching children, they should be treated with lovingkindness. 
Besides directly showing them kindness in order to foster their wellbeing, 
say by making them feel at ease and by promoting longterm mental 
health, one should also aim to cultivate their faculty of wisdom, by leading 
them to an understanding of wholesome intentions, of goodwill, and of 
commitment to other human beings. 


“This is a very general explanation, focusing on the main principles involved. In 
fact there are also physical laws, genetic laws, and psychic laws, but these are 
not relevant to the present discussion. (Dhamma-niyama: general laws of nature, 
especially those of cause and effect; laws concerning the interrelationship of all 
things. Kamma-niyáma (kammic laws): laws concerning intention and human 
behaviour, i.e. the law of actions - kamma - and their results.) 
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This understanding arises by having children draw a comparison 
between people and nature. If they have skilled teachers, children will 
recognize that people are different from nature. Human beings are 
possessed of consciousness and intention; they are able to volitionally 
manage and steer their affairs. They are able to deliberately act well 
or to act badly. A mother, for instance, does not raise her child simply 
by natural instincts; she also possesses the human qualities of love, well- 
wishing, and kind deliberation. And if people treat each other well, this 
will lead to everyone's happiness and wellbeing. 


This is distinct from nature, which is neutral, does not possess faculties 
of mind, and does not think in good or bad ways. Nature is sometimes 
gentle and favourable to people, giving them satisfaction and joy; at other 
times it is violent and destructive, causing pain and suffering. Whichever 
way it goes nature is not wilful - it does not act out of spite. Nature exists 
according to its own causes and conditions. In any case, human beings 
are dependent on nature. We should thus cherish nature and relate to it 
with an understanding of causality. 


Moreover, human life is normally subject to a considerable amount 
of pain, due to the unintentional oppressive aspects of nature. We who 
are endowed with the ability to deliberately choose a course of action 
should not increase the level of suffering for others. Instead, we should 
use intention in order to assist others, alleviate their suffering, and show 


kindness and compassion. 


When showing kindness to children one should beware that this kind- 
ness does not become an indulgence of their craving. For if one indulges 
their craving, children will not develop an appreciation of people's whole- 
some intention: they will not recognize how these kind actions are per- 
formed deliberately and intentionally. Moreover, they will fail to under- 
stand the contrasting neutrality of nature. Besides failing to nurture 
lovingkindness and a sense of personal responsibility, this indulgence 
causes further harm to children by allowing unwholesome mind states 
to breed, e.g.: selfishness, stubbornness, weakness of mind, greed, and 
envy. 
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The way to avoid such indulgence is to teach children how to know the 
distinction between kind and loving actions performed by human beings 
and the causal dynamics inherent in nature. This way one avoids mistaken 
expressions of lovingkindness, which obstruct or impair children’s insight 
into the truth. 


When educating children, one needs to possess all four of the ‘divine 
abidings’ (brahmavihara). Besides being firmly grounded in lovingkind- 
ness (metta): one shows compassion (karuna) when a child is suffering; 
one acknowledges or rejoices (mudita) in the child's happiness or when 
he or she does something good or acts with sound judgement; and one is 
equanimous (upekkha) or looks on with objectivity when the child is acting 
responsibly and reasonably, or when the child needs to be accountable for 
the results of his or her actions. {701} This last factor of equanimity, in 
particular, ensures that lovingkindness does not hinder wisdom. 


Surrounded by natural forces which are sometimes favourable and 
sometimes harmful, human life has no true stability. People must struggle 
to survive; they must find things to sustain life, and escape from and 
remove hostile elements. When one does not truly understand nature, 
one attaches and devotes oneself to those things one hopes will gratify 
desire; one sees the world as a place for pursuing sense pleasures, a place 
to fulfil all one's desires. One views oneself as ruling over the world, 
and one sees others as obstacles or competitors. This in turn leads to 
possessiveness, hostility, hatred, contempt, competition, and oppression 
between people. Moreover, when one does not get what one wants or 
things later change, this can give rise to intense suffering. 


When one receives encouragement by a virtuous friend, someone who 
helps to see the value of lovingkindness, one's relationship towards other 
people and towards nature improves. This, however, is still right view on 


a mundane level. 


If one wishes to develop a truly secure understanding, one must also 
cultivate transcendent right view. This is done by understanding the 
truth of life and of the world, namely: all things exist according to causes 
and conditions; all worldly phenomena (loka-dhamma) are uncertain and 
impermanent; they are inherently insubstantial - they are without an 
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essential ‘core’ which would make them independent from other pheno- 
mena; they cannot be truly controlled; and they cannot give essential 
meaning to life. 


We human beings are without a ‘self’ which is able to truly control 
anything else; our lives are subject to the same laws of nature as other 
people; humans and other living creatures are all companions in birth, 
old age, sickness, and death - we all cherish happiness and are averse to 
suffering; moreover, all life is dependent on other life in order to exist. 


This kind of understanding is fundamental, even for children, in order 
to know how to correctly relate to the world and to other people. It leads 
people to change how they give value to things, switching from using 
craving to using wisdom as the means of evaluation. They recognize what 
is truly valuable in life and worthy of aspiration, they know how to make 
their minds free and happy, and they become more skilled at alleviating 
suffering. This firmly established right view reduces greed, hatred and 
delusion, reduces competitiveness and oppression, and reduces moral 
problems. 


When right view is established, a person advances towards the goal 
with the support of several other spiritual factors, as described in this 
sutta passage: 


Monks, if it is aided by five factors, right view has liberation of mind 
and liberation by wisdom as its fruit and reward. These five factors 
are: 


1. Virtuous conduct (sila; behaviour free from oppression). 


2. Learning (suta: knowledge gained by listening, study, reading, 
etc.). 


3. Discussion (sákacchà: conversing; debating; exchanging ideas; 
verifying one's knowledge). 


4. Calm (samatha: calming the mind; an absence of restlessness 
and distraction). 
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5. Insight (vipassana: using wisdom in order discern things as 
they truly are).? {702} 


A. III. 20-21. 


To summarize, right view accords with reality: it refers to seeing things 
as they truly are. The development of right view requires continual 
systematic reflection, which prevents seeing things superficially or seeing 
only the end result of natural phenomena. Systematic reflection helps 
one inquire closely into things, by analyzing the various converging 
factors and the sequence of causes and conditions within natural pro- 
cesses. It prevents one from being deceived by things or from becoming 
a puppet that is propelled, convulsed, and manipulated by sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, tactile objects, and popular beliefs, leading to personal 
and social problems. Instead, one is mindful and fully aware, free, self- 
confident, and able to determine and act with wisdom. 


an abridged translation. Add to this the Buddha's teaching: Listening well, inquiry, 
and investigation is the nutriment for wisdom (A. V. 136). 
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16.3 RIGHT THOUGHT (SAMMA-SANKAPPA) 


The general scriptural definition for the second factor of the Eightfold 
Path - right thought - is as follows: 


Monks, what is right thought? The thought of renunciation, the 
thought of non-ill-will, the thought of non-cruelty: this is called 
right thought."® 


D. II. 311-12; M. III. 251; Vbh. 104, 235. 


Here is a definition which distinguishes between mundane and tran- 
scendent right thought: 


Monks, what is right thought? I say there are two kinds of right 
thought: there is right thought that is affected by taints, classified 
as meritorious, bearing fruit in respect to the five aggregates; and 
there is right thought that is noble, taintless, transcendent, a factor 
of the Path. 


Right thought that is affected by the taints .. is the thought 
of renunciation, the thought of non-ill-will, the thought of non- 
cruelty. 


Right thought that is noble, taintless, transcendent, a factor of the 
Path is thinking (takka), reasoning (vitakka), intention (sankappa), 
concentrated thought (appana), firmly established thought (byap- 
panda), focused attention, and the prerequisites for speech (vaci- 
sankhara) in one whose mind is noble, whose mind is taintless, who 
possesses the noble path and is developing the noble path. 


M. III. 73; Vbh. 110, 237. 


For the sake of brevity, here I will explain only the definition of 
right thought as a mundane factor. According to this definition, samma- 
sankappa refers to right intention, or to thoughts that go in a correct 


'éTrans.: note that sammà-sankappa is sometimes translated as ‘right intention’, 
‘right attitude’, ‘right motive’, or ‘right aspiration’. 
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direction. This is in contrast to ‘wrong thinking’ (miccha-sankappa) of 
which there are also three kinds: 


1. Thoughts of sensuality (kama-sankappa; kama-vitakka): thoughts 
tied up with sensuality; thoughts that are part of the search for 
and preoccupation with gratifying sense objects or with things to 
satisfy craving and clinging; selfish thoughts. Such thoughts are 
marked by greed or lust. 


2. Thoughts of ill-will (byapada-sankappa; byapada-vitakka): thoughts 
accompanied by anger and aversion, indignation, and displeasure; 
to see things in a negative light; to see others as adversaries; to 
see external things as the source of irritation. Such thoughts are 
marked by hatred in the sense of one being the victim of impinge- 
ment (this is the opposite quality to friendliness - metta). {703} 


3. Thoughts of cruelty (vihimsa-sankappa; vihirnsd-vitakka): thoughts 
of oppression, harm, injury, abuse, and destruction; the wish to dis- 
turb and violate others; the wish that others experience suffering 
and distress. Such thoughts are marked by hatred in the sense of 
actively instigating conflict (this quality is opposite to compassion 
- karuna). 


Such thoughts and intentions are common among people. This is 
because when unawakened persons experience a sense impression, for 
instance by seeing a visual form or by hearing a sound, one of two feel- 
ings generally arise: if one likes the object, one is pleased and charmed, 
desirous of and attached to it, and defers to it; if one dislikes the object, 
one is displeased, annoyed, offended - one is averse to it and sets oneself 
in opposition to it. From here various thoughts occur in line with, or 
following the momentum of, these likes and dislikes. 


For this reason the thoughts of unawakened persons are usually biased; 
they are obstructed and influenced by pleasure and displeasure, making 
it impossible to see things as they truly are. 


Thoughts resulting from pleasure and gratification lead to attach- 
ment and entanglement - a gravitating towards certain objects - and 
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become thoughts of sensuality (kama-vitakka). Thoughts resulting from 
displeasure and discontent lead to resentment, hostility, and antagonism 
- to see certain things in a negative light - and become thoughts of ill- 
will (byapada-vitakka). When these latter thoughts erupt as thoughts of 
oppressing or injuring others, they become thoughts of cruelty (vihirhsa- 
vitakka). All of these wrong thoughts give rise to incorrect viewpoints and 
an incorrect course of intention. 


Biased thoughts, distorted opinions, and obstructed viewpoints origin- 
ate due to an initial lack of systematic reflection. One looks at things 
superficially, receiving sense impressions without mindfulness and clear 
awareness, and one then allows thoughts to flow according to feelings or 
according to reasoning driven by likes and dislikes. One does not analyze 
the various factors involved in various phenomena and investigate the 
participating causes and conditions, conforming to the principle of sys- 
tematic reflection. 


Wrong view (miccha-ditthi), the failure to see things as they truly are, 
leads to miccha-sankappa: wrong thinking, wrong intention, and a distor- 
ted outlook on things. Conversely, wrong thinking leads to wrong view. 
These two factors support and reinforce each other. 


To see things as they truly are requires systematic reflection. Thoughts 
must be free and independent, without the detrimental influence of 
preferences, attachments, and aversions. To enable this one must possess 
both right view and right thought, and these two factors must be mutually 
supportive, just as in the case of incorrect understanding and thinking. 


Systematic reflection fosters right view. When one discerns things 
correctly, right thinking in regard to these things arises naturally, without 
bias, attachment or aversion. 


When one is able to think objectively," free from likes and dislikes, one 
sees things as they are: right view is enhanced. In this way these two 
factors continue to support one another. (704) 


"When developed to a higher degree this perspective becomes equanimity 
(upekkha), which is a vital factor for effective reasoning. This is not the same 
as complacency or indifference as commonly understood. This matter will be 
explained at more length below. 
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Right thinking (samma-sarkappa) - the opposite of wrong thinking - 
refers to the state of mind in which there is independent thought and 
analytic reflection, free from bias, either as attachment or aversion. There 
are three kinds of right thought: 


1. Thoughts of renunciation (nekkhamma-sankappa; nekkhamma- 
vitakka): thoughts free from greed; thoughts free from sensuality, 
unpreoccupied with objects gratifying desire; nonselfish thoughts; 
thoughts of relinquishment; the entire range of wholesome 
thinking.? This form of thought is classified as thought free 
from lust (raga) or greed (lobha). 


2. Thoughts of non-ill-will (abyapada-sankappa; abyapada-vitakka): 
thoughts free from anger, hatred, aversion, and negativity; in 
particular, this refers to the opposite qualities to ill-will: to have 
thoughts of lovingkindness, well-wishing, and friendliness - the 
wish for others to be happy. This form of thought is classified as 
thought free from hatred (dosa). 


3. Thoughts of non-cruelty (avihirisa-sankappa; avihirnsd-vitakka): 
thoughts free from oppression - free from the intention to harm 
or injure; in particular, this refers to the opposite quality: to have 
compassion - the wish to help others be free from suffering. This 
form of thought is similarly classified as thought free from hatred 
(dosa). 


In the context of Buddha-Dhamma, when referring to a wholesome or 
virtuous quality that stands in contrast to an unwholesome or negative 
quality, instead of using an opposite (i.e. positive) term, more often a 
negating term is used. This leads some people to think that Buddhism 
is a negative or passive teaching: it teaches that goodness is merely the 
abstention from bad actions and an abiding in a state of passivity. In 
the above context, ‘wrong thinking’ is defined as thoughts of ill-will, but 


5 Nekkhamma = alobha (‘non-greed’). The ‘property of renunciation’ (nekkhamma- 
dhatu) = all wholesome qualities; the ‘property of non-ill-will’ (abyapada-dhatu) = 
lovingkindness (metta); the ‘property of non-cruelty' (avihirnsd-dhatu) = compas- 
sion (karuna): Vbh. 86; VbhA. 74; PsA. I. 68. 
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‘right thinking’, rather than being specifically defined as loving thoughts, 
is defined as thoughts of non-ill-will - a negation of wrong thinking. 


I will address the misunderstanding that Buddhism is a negative or 
passive teaching at more length below,'? but allow me to offer three short 
explanations here refuting these charges: 


1. The Eightfold Path emphasizes wisdom; its goal is realization of the 
truth. It does not give sole importance to the stage of morality. 


One should recognize that right thought (sammd-sankappa) is a Path 
factor of wisdom, not of morality. The principle of right thought, 
which encourages people to abstain from ill-will and to cultivate 
lovingkindness, does not aim merely at establishing virtuous con- 
duct - of refraining from killing and persecution, or of mutual 
assistance. It aims primarily at generating non-biased thinking, not 
influenced for example by hatred, in order for the thinking process 
to be free and unobstructed, following in line with truth. In this 
way there arises correct and undistorted understanding. 


The best way to explain right thought is thus through negation - 
as free from greed, ill-will, and cruelty. In the act of thinking or 
contemplating, if one is able to abstain from thoughts of covetous- 
ness and ill-will, or the wish to harm or injure others, the thought 
process will be pure and is likely to accord with truth. 


2. According to Pali grammar, in some cases the negating prefix ‘a-’ 
has a comprehensive meaning, referring both to the specific oppos- 
ite of the word in question and to anything that is distinct from the 
quality beings discussed (in the sense of ‘not this’ or an ‘absence 
of this’.). In other cases it refers specifically to the opposite of the 
word in question. {705} 


The term akusala, for example, does not mean ‘not wholesome’ 
(which could refer to indeterminate or neutral factors - neither 
good nor bad), but refers specifically to that which is unwholesome 
- the opposite to wholesome. 


See the appendix. 
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The term amitta does not refer to a neutral person - someone who 
is not a friend - but specifically to an enemy. 


In the context of right thought, however, the negating prefix ‘a-’ is 
comprehensive, referring both to the opposite and to whatever is 
distinct from the quality in question. The term abyapada-sankappa, 
for example, refers both to lovingkindness, which is the opposite to 
ill-will, and to pure, non-biased thoughts free from ill-will. Whole- 
some qualities like lovingkindness are thus already inherent in this 
Path factor of right thought. 


3. The meaning of the negating prefix ‘a-’, besides being comprehens- 
ive as mentioned above, is also more definite and categorical than 
the meaning of a term opposite to a quality in question. This prefix 
specifies the complete and thorough negation of an object, so that 
no trace of it remains. 


The term abyapada-sankappa, for example, refers to thinking that 
is completely free from ill-will: it refers to unbounded, supreme 
kindness. This is different from the teachings on kindness and com- 
passion found in some other doctrines, which limit these qualities, 
by stating that only specific groups of people or specific kinds of 
living creatures are worthy of such kindness. In truth, all beings 
are worthy of kindness. 


Generally speaking, people engage in thinking in order to satisfy crav- 
ing (tanha) in one way or another. Their thoughts may be subtly influ- 
enced by fixed view (ditthi), e.g. personal values. Alternatively, they may 
think subject to raw craving arising in that moment, which can manifest 
in three ways: as desire referred to as direct or explicit craving (tanha); as 
conceit (mana) - self-aggrandizement, boosting the ego, protecting one’s 
status, etc.; or as an attachment to cherished views (ditthi). The think- 
ing of unawakened people is thus said to be accompanied by 'I-making' 
(ahankara), ‘my-making’ (mamankara), and an underlying tendency to 
conceit (ma@ndnusaya); it is intertwined with fixed views (ditthi), craving 
(tanha), and conceit (māna). In sum, one can say that their thinking 
functions to serve craving. 
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Thinking in order to satisfy craving can occur in both an affirmative 
and a negative fashion. As an affirmation it manifests as thoughts of 
sensuality: thoughts of acquisition, self-gratification, and self-indulgence. 
As a negation it manifests as thoughts of ill-will - thoughts of conflict, 
negativity, dissatisfaction, antagonism, rivalry (fearing that others will 
get in one's way), animosity, and hatred - or as thoughts of cruelty, 
wishing to oppress, prey on, or destroy others. 


In any case, thinking that panders to craving can be eliminated by 
systematic reflection, which discerns things according to the truth.” 
Thinking accompanied by this form of systematic reflection is pure: it 
is not influenced by sensual desire, ill-will, or cruelty. It does not veer off 
or get stuck on one single aspect of an object and thus has an extensive 
range of engagement. 


In this sense, one can define right thought (sammda-sankappa) as any 
form of thinking that does not involve selfish gratification, malevolent 
intent, or thoughts of persecution. This refers to right thought as a pure 
component of wisdom, which supports right view directly. 


Alternatively, thinking in order to satisfy craving can be eliminated by 
systematic reflection which summons up wholesome qualities. Thinking 
accompanied by this form of systematic reflection uses thoughts that are 
opposite to sensuality, ill-will, and cruelty: i.e. thoughts of renunciation, 
lovingkindness, and compassion. It is a way of developing unique whole- 
some qualities. Although this form of right thought also supports right 
view, it is directly linked to virtuous conduct: it leads to right speech, right 
action, and right livelihood, as illustrated on Figure 16.1. {706} 


Note that this division simply shows the chief results of distinct forms 
of practice; it does not imply that these practices are completely separate 
from one another. 


Figure 16.2 is an illustration of how right thought is related to the two 
Path factors of virtuous conduct: right speech and right action. Right 


Cf.: VbhA. 91, 115; Vism. 515. 
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Figure 16.1: The Practice of Right Thought 


Right Thought 


Thoughts of renunciation, 
non-ill-will and non-cruelty 


"RN 


Wise reflection Wise reflection 
according to truth summoning wholesome qualities 
(free from sensuality, (renunciation, lovingkindness, 
ill-will, and cruelty) compassion) 


Right view Right speech 
Right action 


Right livelihood 


thought here is given expression through the principles ofthe four divine 
abidings (brahmavihara) and the four favourable qualities (sarigaha-vatthu). 


Figure 16.2: Right Thought and its Expressions 


Right Thought: Thoughts of renunciation —> 

Thoughts of renunciation, Equanimity — 

Thoughts of non-ill-will, Balanced, equal behaviour > 

Thoughts of non-cruelty Right Action 

Thoughts of non-ill-will — Thoughts of non-cruelty > 
Lovingkindness, Sympathetic joy > Compassion, Sympathetic joy > 

Generosity, Kindly speech, Acts of service > Generosity, Kindly speech, Acts of service > 
Right Speech and Right Action Right Speech and Right Action 


Equanimity here is equated with renunciation, in accord with the teaching that deliverance of 
the mind through equanimity (upekkha-cetovimutti) is the release from lust (D. III. 248-9). 


The connection between right thought and right view is especially 
evident in the context of the three root defilements (akusala-müla): greed, 
hatred and delusion. Right view eradicates the most basic defilement 
of delusion (moha). Right thought on the other hand eradicates the 
affiliated defilements: thoughts of renunciation eradicate greed or lust, 
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and thoughts of non-ill-will and of non-cruelty eradicate hatred. In this 
way these two Path factors are thoroughly integrated and compatible. 


Developing these two initial Path factors is considered an elementary 
stage of practice. At the beginning, wisdom has not yet reached the stage 
of completion. As with all Path factors, their full range and potential may 
not be realized immediately, but rather they must be developed gradually. 


For this reason, in reference to the three kinds of right thought: 
‘thoughts of renunciation’ sometimes refers to a basic stage, or to a 
symbolic gesture, of taking ordination as a monk or of removing oneself 
from the life of a householder; ‘thoughts of non-ill-will' refers primarily 
to the practice of lovingkindness; and ‘thoughts of non-cruelty’ refers 
primarily to the practice of compassion. 


Granted, the wisdom a person develops here may be an expression of 
right view, of seeing things according to the truth, but it is not yet pure 
and free - it is not yet a complete realization. Completion is reached at 
the stage of equanimity (upekkha), which is based on concentration. 


Moreover, even lovingkindness (metta), a virtue one can develop at ini- 
tial stages of spiritual practice, is not as simple as people may commonly 
think. What people normally refer to as 'love' in most cases is not true 
lovingkindness. {707} 


Let us review some basic principles in relation to lovingkindness: 


Mettà may be defined as ‘friendliness’, ‘love’, ‘well-wishing’, ‘sympathy’, 
‘mutual understanding’, ‘a wish for others to be happy’, or ‘a desire to 
foster wellbeing for for all living creatures'.?! 


Lovingkindness is an impartial quality, both in terms of the person 
expressing the love and of the person who receives the love. Love should 
be mutual between subordinates and superiors, the rich and the poor, 
beggars and millionaires, high-class and low-class people, the laity and 
the ordained sangha. Lovingkindness is the first step in building healthy 


?'The definition for mettà at Nd. I. 488 is: mettati yd sattesu metti mettayand 
mettayitattam anudà anudayana anudayitattam hitesità anukampa abyapado 
abydpajjho adoso kusalamülam; the definition at SnA. I. 128 is: 
hitasukhtipanayanakamata metta. 
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relationships between people. It leads people to see one another in a 
positive light, to express care for one another, and to exchange ideas in a 
reasonable manner. People then do not base their actions on selfishness 
or aversion. 


Lovingkindness (along with the other sublime states of mind - brahma- 
vihara) is said to be an attribute of a superior person. Here the term 
brahma is defined as 'one who is superior'. These states of mind thus 
belong to one who is excellent, whose heart is expansive, who is noble 
by way of virtue. This differs from how people generally judge a great 
person. 


Buddhism teaches that all people should cultivate and possess the 
four sublime states, elevating and broadening their minds. Many people 
believe that these qualities are the preserve of leaders in the community. 
Although this is a limited understanding, one can say that it emphasizes 
responsibility: granted, everyone should develop the divine abidings, but 
leaders in particular, being role models, should excel in these qualities. 


But if people hold on to the belief that it is only the responsibility of 
leaders or of 'great people' to develop these qualities, this will lead to a 
distorted understanding. 


It is important to understand the advantages (sampatti) and disad- 
vantages (vipatti) of lovingkindness. Sampatti here can also be defined 
as the ‘fulfilment’ or ‘benefit’ of lovingkindness, whereas vipatti can be 
defined as the ‘failure’ or ‘shortcoming’ of lovingkindness, or an ‘incorrect 
practice’ in relation to it. 


According to the scriptures, the advantage of lovingkindness is that it 
is able to quell ill-will (byapadupasamo etissd sampatti).”? The disadvantage 
is that it may give rise to infatuation (sinehasambhavo vipatti).”* 


There are some special observations in regard to this disadvantage: 
the term sineha refers to love and affection for an individual - a personal 
form of fondness and attachment, e.g.: putta-sineha refers to love for one’s 
children, and bhariya-sineha refers to love for one’s wife. 


?Vism, 318. 
? Ibid. 
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Such affection is a cause for favouritism, and it may lead to inappro- 
priate actions performed to help the person who is the object of affection. 
This bias is referred to as chandagati (‘bias due to love’). Examples for such 
affection are statements like: ‘He has a unique love for me’, and, ‘He loves 
her exceedingly', which may express an absence of true lovingkindness. 
{708} 


True love is impartial and preserves objectivity. It leads to altruism 
and fairness, to an absence of harmful thoughts, to friendliness and the 
wish to help everyone equally, and to reasoned judgements and actions, 
aiming for the true welfare of all beings. One does not act out of personal 
preference or in order to acquire something. True love is characterized 
as follows: 


The Blessed One was even and impartial, towards the archer (who 
was hired to secretly assassinate the Buddha), towards Devadatta 
(who ordered the assassination), towards the bandit Angulimala, 
towards the elephant Dhanapala (which was released in order to 
kill the Buddha), and towards Rahula (the Buddha's son), without 
exception." 


Ap. 47-8; DhA. I. 145. 


The benefits of lovingkindness are obvious during times of dispute and 
debate, when each party is able to consider the other side’s reasoned 
arguments and even to realize the truth of these arguments. 


An example is the story of a Jain follower who engaged the Buddha 
in a discussion and who used harsh words to criticize him. The Buddha 
responded using reasoned arguments until the Jain said: 


This being so, I have confidence in Master Gotama. Truly, Master 
Gotama is developed in body and developed in mind... 


It is wonderful, Master Gotama, it is unprecedented, how when 
Master Gotama is insulted by me, cross-examined by discourteous 


*4See also the examples of how the Buddha radiated lovingkindness, at: Vin. II. 195; 
[JA. 8/215]. 
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speech, his complexion remains bright and the colour of his face 
radiant, as is to be expected of one who is accomplished and fully 
enlightened. 


M. I. 239-40, 250. 


In the case that wrong thinking (miccha-sankappa) has arisen, it cannot 
be rectified by headstrong, fretful, or incoherent behaviour. Instead, one 
must use systematic reflection, investigating with reasoned discernment 
and reflecting on the advantages and disadvantages of phenomena: 


Monks, before my enlightenment, while I was still only an unen- 
lightened bodhisatta, it occurred to me: 'Suppose that I divide my 
thoughts into two classes.’ Then I set on one side thoughts of 
sensual desire, thoughts of ill-will, and thoughts of cruelty, and I 
set on the other side thoughts of renunciation, thoughts of non-ill- 
will, and thoughts of non-cruelty. 


As I abided thus, diligent, ardent, and resolute, a thought of sensual 
desire arose in me. I understood clearly thus: "This thought of 
sensual desire has arisen in me. This leads to my own affliction, 
to others' affliction, and to the affliction of both; it cuts off wisdom, 


is an obstruction, and is unconducive to Nibbana.’ 


When I considered: ‘This leads to my own affliction’, it subsided in 
me; when I considered: ‘This leads to other's affliction’ ... ‘This leads 
to the affliction of both’, it subsided in me; when I considered: ‘This 
cuts off wisdom, is an obstruction, and is unconducive to Nibbana’, 
it subsided in me. Whenever a thought of sensual desire arose in 
me, I abandoned it, diminished it, did away with it. 


As I abided thus, diligent, ardent, and resolute, a thought of ill- 
will arose in me ... a thought of cruelty arose in me. I understood 
clearly.... Whenever a thought of cruelty arose in me, I abandoned 
it, diminished it, did away with it. {709} 


Monks, whatever a monk frequently thinks about and ponders over, 
that will become the inclination of his mind. If he frequently thinks 
about and ponders over thoughts of sensual desire, he abandons the 
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thought of renunciation to cultivate the thought of sensual desire, 
and then his mind inclines to thoughts of sensual desire... If he 
frequently thinks about and ponders over thoughts of renunciation, 
he abandons the thought of sensual desire to cultivate the thought 
of renunciation, and then his mind inclines to thoughts of renunci- 
ation. 


M. I. 114-16. 


The initial stage of spiritual practice incorporating these two Path 
factors can be summarized as follows: 


Monks, a monk possessed of four things is called one who follows 
an unerring way of practice and who begins to build the basis for 
the destruction of the taints. The four things are: the thought 
of renunciation, the thought of non-ill-will, the thought of non- 
cruelty, and right view. 


A. II. 76-7. 
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16.4 APPENDIX: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTERNAL QUALITIES 
AND EXTERNAL ACTIONS 


The earlier illustration in the section titled ‘Right Thought (samma- 
sankappa) combines the dual teachings on the four divine abidings 
(brahmavihara) and on the four favourable qualities (sarigaha-vatthu) with 
three of the Path factors: the divine abidings are included in the factor of 
right thought, and the four favourable qualities are included in the two 
factors of right speech and right action. The purpose for combining these 
is twofold: 


1. To prevent confusion and to enable a correct distinction between 
fundamental mental qualities (behaviour on the level of thought) 
and qualities which are expressed outwards (behaviour on the level 
of external conduct). In particular, there tends be confusion about 
the four divine abidings, which some people talk about or define as 
forms of outward practice and conduct. 


In fact these abidings, say of lovingkindness, are inherent mental 
qualities; they exist on the level of thinking and are associated 
with right thought. The cultivation of these abidings is included in 
the section of concentration (samadhi) or in the training in higher 
mind (adhicitta-sikkha). For this reason, the four divine abidings 
are classified as one group of meditation (kammatthana) in the list 
of forty meditation techniques: they are connected with *mental 
cultivation’ (citta-bhavana) 2? 


On the level of outward conduct, the four favourable qualities take 
over from the divine abidings and function as expressions of these 
abidings in a person's social environment. If one wishes to describe 
lovingkindness in the context of outward expression, one must 
link it with an external action, for example by saying: ‘Physical 
actions accompanied by lovingkindness’, or: ‘Speech accompanied 
by lovingkindness.’ Metta on its own is not an action on the level 
of outward conduct. In contrast, acts of generosity, kindly speech, 


?5$ee, e.g.: Vism. 295-325. 
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and acts of service, for example, which are part of virtuous conduct 


(sila), are external, social actions. 


An understanding of these principles enables Buddhists to practise 
these teachings in a more correct, clear, and definite way. Buddhists 
will also recognize the flaws in the accusations by other people, 
who claim that Buddhists have been taught to do good simply by 
idly sitting in their rooms and spreading lovingkindness. 


. To illustrate the relationship between internal, mental qualities 


and external practice in the context of society; to describe the com- 
plete, well-ordered system of Buddha-Dhamma, which addresses 
all levels of spiritual practice; to reveal how expressions of outward 
goodness - virtuous actions in relation to society - must be rooted 
in deep-seated mental qualities in order for them to be stable, 
lasting, pure, and true. Beneficial social actions, say of giving or 
acts of service, are only pure and genuine when they are based on 
a foundation of lovingkindness and compassion. 


The Phimpha Philap sima stone (temple boundary marker) 


at Mueang Fa Daet Song Yang, Kamalasai, Kalasin Province 


Khon Kaen National Museum, Khon Kaen Province, Thailand 


Elephant Figures around 
the base of the Stupa 
Wat Chang Lom, 
Srisatchanalai, 
Sukhothai Province, 
Thailand 
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CHAPTER 17 


PATH FACTORS OF 
VIRTUOUS CONDUCT 


Sila and the Social Objectives of Moral Conduct 


17.1 INTRODUCTION 


On a fundamental level, morality (sila; virtuous conduct) is an objective 
truth. It is described by the three Path factors of right speech, right action, 
and right livelihood: it refers to intentional speech, action, and livelihood 
that is free from evil, immoral conduct and from thoughts of harm and 
oppression, and it incorporates corresponding virtuous, upright beha- 
viour. 


From the outset, Buddhist practitioners should clearly discern the 
purpose and objectives of those moral practices that they uphold and 
undertake. They should understand how virtuous conduct fits into a 
wider system of spiritual training, recognizing that the deepening of vir- 
tue is related to mind development and wisdom development. Virtuous 
conduct supports concentration and leads to clear knowledge and vision 
(fiana-dassana). It leads to the end of suffering, to blessings, and to true 
wellbeing. And it is essential for happiness, both for an individual and for 
society. 


The Noble Eightfold Path, comprising a complete set of spiritual 
factors, is divided into three groups: virtuous conduct (sila), concen- 
tration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). These three main factors also 
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comprise the threefold training - the training in higher virtue (adhisila- 
sikkha), the training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha), and the training in 
higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha) - which may be simply rendered as sila, 
samadhi, and parina. 


The entire Buddhist practice, training, discipline, spiritual develop- 
ment, and path to Nibbana is incorporated within this threefold training, 
derived from the Eightfold Path. True, genuine, and complete moral 
conduct refers to the three Path factors contained within the sila group, 
ie. right speech, right action, and right livelihood. 


17.2 PATH FACTORS OF VIRTUOUS CONDUCT 


The section of the Eightfold Path on virtuous conduct (sila) contains three 
factors: right speech (sammd-vaca), right action (samma-kammanta), and 
right livelihood (samma-ajiva). Here is an example of how these three 
factors are defined in the scriptures: 


1. And what, monks, is right speech? This is called right speech: 


A. To abstain from false speech (musavada veramani). 
B. To abstain from divisive speech (pisundya vacaya veramani). 
C. To abstain from harsh speech (pharusà vacaya veramani). 


D. To abstain from idle chatter (samphappalàpà veramani). 
2. And what, monks, is right action? This is called right action: 


A. To abstain from killing living beings (pandatipata veramani). 
B. To abstain from taking what is not freely given (adinnadana 
veramani). 


C. To abstain from sexual misconduct (kamesumicchacara 
veramani). 
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3. And what, monks, is right livelihood? This is called right livelihood: here 
a noble disciple, having abandoned wrong livelihood,’ earns his living by 
right livelihood.” 


There are also definitions for these three factors distinguishing 
between the mundane level and the transcendent. The definitions for 
the mundane level are the same as those above; the definitions for the 
transcendent are as follows: 


1. Transcendent right speech: the refraining, the avoidance, the abstin- 
ence from, the intention to desist from the four kinds of verbal 
misconduct in one whose mind is noble, whose mind is taintless, 
who has attained to the noble path, and is developing the noble 
path. 


2. Transcendent right action: the refraining, the avoidance, the abstin- 
ence from, the intention to desist from the three kinds of physical 
misconduct in one whose mind is noble ... and is developing the 
noble path. 


3. Transcendent right livelihood: the refraining, the avoidance, the 
abstinence from, the intention to desist from wrong livelihood in 
one whose mind is noble ... and is developing the noble path.’ {711} 


17.3 UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 


The Buddhist teachings expand upon the essential principles of moral 
training - collectively referred to as the ‘training in higher virtue’ 
(adhisila-sikkha) - in a detailed and comprehensive way. Various precepts 
and moral standards are established for practical application in order to 


"Wrong livelihood is to earn one’s living by ‘cheating (deception), currying favour, 
hinting, force, and intimidation, or by pursuing gain with gain’ (M. III. 75). 


?D, IT. 311-12; M. I. 62; M. III. 251; Vbh. 105, 235. 
$M. III. 74-5; cf.: Vbh. 106-07, 237. 
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generate wholesome results for both an individual and for all of soci- 
ety. This practical outline of moral conduct begins with a teaching on 
behaviour - the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala-kammapatha) - 
corresponding to the three factors of the Noble Path mentioned above, 
and with a teaching on the most basic form of moral conduct: the five 
precepts.’ 


There is, however, no limit to the expansion and details of such a prac- 
tical outline of moral conduct: teachings are presented in the texts accord- 
ing to specific individuals, time periods, locations, and other related 
circumstances. It is not possible here to compile all of these varied and 
detailed teachings on moral conduct. 


It is sufficient to present the central principles of the Buddhist teach- 
ings on virtuous conduct, which are described in the scriptures in a clearly 
defined way. I will leave it up to the reader to find specific teachings that 
match their disposition, life circumstances, and aims. 


Leaving aside teachings appropriate to specific individuals, time peri- 
ods, places, and occasions, a key factor in determining practical teachings 
on virtuous conduct is a person’s occupation or state of living. For this 
reason there are distinct codes of conduct, precepts, and systems of 
practice for householders and for renunciants. 


A student of Buddhism must understand the principles, value, and 
most importantly the objectives of these distinct ethical codes, both in 
their variant details and in their ultimate unity and concordance, in 
order to possess a true understanding of this subject and to practise the 
Dhamma correctly. 


A key example of distilling the essence of the Path factors related to 
virtuous conduct and presenting practical principles of conduct is the 
teaching on the ten wholesome ways of conduct (kusala-kammapatha). 
This teaching matches the Path factors directly; it only differs in so far as 
it arranges physical action (corresponding to ‘right action’) before verbal 
action (corresponding to ‘right speech’). This teaching is known by other 


“On classifying the ten wholesome courses of action into the three trainings (tisso 
sikkhd) or into the Eightfold Path, see Appendix 4. 
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NOTE 17.1: SUPERSTITIOUS RITES 


Such unyielding adherence to moral precepts and religious practices 
(silabbataparamasa) has been widespread in India from the Buddha's time 
to the present day without abating. Abolishing this form of blind belief 
was one ofthe Buddha's primary intentions in his teaching and activities, 
along with abolishing the caste system and drawing people away from 
metaphysical speculations towards a consideration of more pertinent 
and valid questions. 


An increasing adherence to this blind belief and to superstitious rites 
and ceremonies accompanied the demise of Buddhism in India, and was 
indeed a crucial factor for its demise. It is fair to say that such blind 
belief shapes the state of Indian society today. Wherever such blind belief 
in religious precepts and practices increases, an upholding of the true 
Buddhist teachings will fall into decline. 


In the history of human civilizations, such a firm adherence to rites and 
ceremonies (even to ones that are more rational than those mentioned 
above) have led to violent social revolution and even to the end of these 
civilizations. 


names, including: ‘upright conduct’ (sucarita), ‘purity by way of body, 
speech, (and mind)’, and ‘excellence of action’. Following is a passage 
from the Pali Canon describing this teaching: 


At one time when the Buddha was staying at Pava in the mango grove of 
the silversmith Cunda, Cunda approached the Buddha and they conversed 
on ‘acts of purification’ (soceyya-kamma). Cunda said that he approves of 
the purifying rites prescribed by the brahmins of the western districts, 
who carry waterpots, wear garlands of waterweed, worship fire, and 


submerge themselves in water. 


According to these rites, in the early morning on rising from one’s 
bed a person must touch the earth. If he does not touch the earth, then 
he must touch fresh cow-dung, or green grass, or tend to a fire, or pay 
reverence to the sun, or else he must descend into water three times in 
the evening. (See Note 17.1) {712} 


The Buddha answered that the self-purifying rites of these brahmins 
are different from the self-purification found in the noble discipline (ariya- 
vinaya). People who engage in the ten unwholesome courses of action 
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(killing living beings, stealing, etc. - the opposite factors to the ten whole- 
some courses of action) are impure in body, speech and mind. Regardless 
of whether they touch the earth, touch cowdung, worship fire, honour 
the sun, or refrain from these actions they remain impure, because these 
unwholesome ways of action are inherently impure and lead to impurity. 


The Buddha then described the ten ways of wholesome action, which 
lead to self-purification (soceyya): 


A. Three kinds of purification by way of the body: 


1. A person abandons the killing of living beings (panatipata), abstains 
from taking life; with rod and weapon laid aside, conscientious and 
kind, he abides compassionate and eager to help all living beings. 


2. A person abandons from taking what is not freely given (adin- 
nadana) and abstains therefrom; he does not take with thievish 
intent the property of another, situated at home or in the forest. 


3. A person abandons sexual misconduct (kamesu-micchacara) and 
abstains therefrom; he does not violate women who are protected 
by their mother, father, brother, sister, or relatives, who are pro- 
tected by the Dhamma (e.g. by legal guardianship), who have a 
husband, women who are off limits, even those who are engaged. 


B. Four kinds of purification by way of speech: 


4. A person abandons false speech (musaávaáda), abstains from false 
speech; when summoned to a court, or to a meeting, or to his relat- 
ives' presence, or to an assembly, or to the royal family's presence, 
and questioned as a witness thus: 'So, good man, tell what you 
know’, not knowing, he says, ‘I do not know’, or knowing, he says, 
‘I know’; not seeing, he says, ‘I do not see’, or seeing, he says, ‘I see’; 
he does not in full awareness speak falsehood for his own ends, or 


for another’s ends, or for some form of reward. 


5. A person abandons divisive speech (pisund-vaca), abstains from 
divisive speech; he does not repeat elsewhere what he has heard 
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here in order to divide those people from these, nor does he repeat 
to these people what he has heard elsewhere in order to divide 
these people from those; thus he is one who reunites those who 
are divided, a promoter of solidarity, who enjoys concord, rejoices 
in concord, delights in concord, a speaker of words that promote 


concord. 


6. A person abandons harsh speech (pharusa-vaca), abstains from 
harsh speech; he speaks such words as are unoffensive, pleasing 
to the ear and loveable, words that go to the heart, are courteous, 
agreeable to many and delightful to many. 


7. Aperson abandons [unreflective] chatter (samphappalapa), abstains 
from trivial talk; he speaks at the right time, speaks what is fact, 
speaks on what is good, speaks on the Dhamma and the Discipline; 
at the right time he speaks such words as can be substantiated, are 
relevant, moderate, and beneficial. 


C. Three kinds of purification by way of mind: 


8. non-covetousness (anabhijjha), 


9. non-ill-will (abyapada; the wish for all beings to abide in happiness), 
and 


10. right view (samma-ditthi). 


These three factors are an extension of the first two factors of the 
Eightfold Path: right view (samma-ditthi) and right intention (samma- 
sankappa): (713) 


A person endowed with these ten wholesome courses of action, in 
the early morning on rising from his bed, if he touches the earth 
he is pure, if he does not touch the earth he is pure ... if he pays 
reverence to the sun he is pure, if he does not pay reverence to the 
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sun he is pure ... because these ten wholesome courses of action are 
inherently pure and they lead to purification.” 


A. V. 263. 


Earlier it was mentioned that the essential principles of virtuous con- 
duct are expanded for practical purposes, suitable to particular circum- 
stances. For example, in reference to someone who has been ordained as a 
monk, apart from the adjustment and addition of specific moral precepts, 
even those precepts that remain the same are sometimes interpreted 
in a new way. Compare these precepts on stealing and lying with the 
definitions presented above in the ten courses of wholesome action: 


Abandoning the taking of what is not given, he abstains from taking 
what is not given; taking only what is given, expecting only what is 
given, by not stealing he abides in purity. 


Abandoning false speech, he abstains from false speech; he speaks 
truth, upholds the truth, is trustworthy and reliable, one who is no 
deceiver of the world. 


D. I. 4-5, 63-4, 100-101, etc.; M. I. 267-8, 345; A. V. 204-5. 


The expanded definitions for the factors of the Eightfold Path related 
to virtuous conduct are usually divided into two parts. The first part 
describes the refraining from doing evil, and the latter part describes 
performing a wholesome activity, which opposes the unskilful action that 
the person is avoiding. The former part employs language of negation; the 
latter part employs language of promotion or affirmation. 


This pairing of 'negative' and 'positive' instruction is a common attrib- 
ute of the Buddhist teachings, in line with the principle: ‘refrain from evil, 
cultivate the good'. 


Beginning with the refraining from evil, the cultivation of the good can 
be expanded on progressively, which is not limited to these factors of the 
Path. For example, in regard to theft (adinnadàna), although the teach- 
ings cited above are not expanded into a clear application of cultivating 


?similar explanations for these ten factors occur in numerous passages, e.g.: A. V. 
283, 288-9, 292, 297-8, 301-02. 
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wholesome qualities, there are other, complementary teachings on the 
key Buddhist principle of generosity (dana). 


17.4 THEIsTIC MORALITY VS A DOCTRINE OF NATURAL TRUTH 


Some Western scholars have criticized Buddhism for teaching in an exclus- 
ively negative way. They claim that Buddhism teaches people to solely 
refrain from evil, but it does not encourage people to exert themselves in 
a positive way by doing good; Buddhism does not advise people how to 
promote goodness once they have refrained from wrongdoing; Buddhism 
is merely a teaching of subjectivity, an ‘ethic of abstract thinking’, a 
teaching of resignation and passivity. They go on to say that Buddhist 
teachings lead Buddhists to be contented merely with avoiding evil, but 
they take no interest in helping other human beings find freedom from 
suffering and discover true happiness. (714) 


These scholars claim that even though Buddhism teaches lovingkind- 
ness and compassion, these qualities are confined simply to mental ac- 
tivities. They draw upon passages in the Tipitaka to support their view 
that the Buddhist teachings are exclusively negative. For example, they 
cite the definition for right action (samma-kammanta) presented by Ven. 
Sariputta: 


And what, friends, is right action? Abstaining from killing living 
beings, abstaining from taking what is not given, and abstaining 
from misconduct in sensual pleasures - this is called right action. 


M. III. 251-2. 


Someone who recognizes the true practical application of these Path 
factors, as is outlined for example in the elaboration of moral conduct 
contained in the ten wholesome courses of action, will see that these 
scholars who offer criticism (much of which is well-intentioned) surely 


This is the same condensed definition of right action as presented earlier; it 
does not expand this Path factor as is found say in the ten wholesome courses of 
action (kusala-kammapatha). For more on the view that Buddhism is a pessimistic 
religion see Appendix 10. 
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have garnered only an incomplete knowledge and do not understand 


Buddha-Dhamma in its entirety. It is clear that the system of virtuous 


conduct based on these factors of the Path is not restricted to being 


‘negative’, ‘passive’, ‘subjective’, or merely an ‘ethic of abstract thinking’. 


In any case, when one encounters such criticisms, one should take 


the opportunity to clarify these matters within oneself and expand one’s 


understanding. The explanations of the moral factors of the Path refer to 


basic behaviour linked with intention. They are initially defined through 


a terminology of negation (i.e. the definitions emphasize the refraining 


from evil) for the following reasons: 


In Buddhism, moral precepts and codes of conduct are not divine 
edicts or commandments etched in stone, which through God’s 
will stipulate how people should behave, often through blind faith, 
without needing to understand the justifications for moral beha- 
viour. {715} 


In Buddha-Dhamma, moral precepts are determined according to 
laws of nature, and collectively they constitute the beginning stage 
of spiritual development. Someone who upholds these precepts 
ought to discern the relationship to these natural laws. Although 
one may not yet possess a clear understanding and may only act 
at the level of faith, this faith should be ‘well-grounded’ (akaravati- 
saddha) - it should at least be based on a rudimentary understand- 
ing of cause and effect, enough to give rise to increasing degrees of 
wisdom. 


In the gradual development of Dhamma practice or of spiritual 
training, one must prepare a stable and even foundation. One 
begins with refraining from or eliminating unwholesome actions, 
before one cultivates goodness and eventually reaches purity and 
liberation. This is similar to growing a fruit tree: one must first 
prepare the soil by removing harmful elements; then one is ready 
to plant the seed, nurture the plant, and harvest one’s desired fruit. 


In Buddha-Dhamma, virtuous conduct (sila) is the first stage of 
practice, in which the emphasis is on refraining from unskilful 
actions. At first there is a repeated focus on those things that need 
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to be eliminated, after which the boundaries of spiritual practice 
can be expanded, by gradually including the elevated stages of 
concentration and wisdom. 


Within the system of the threefold training, moral conduct in itself 
is not a practice leading to the highest goal. Rather, it prepares the 
general foundation of one’s life and makes one ready to cultivate 
the essential factor of mental development, which is referred to in 
brief as ‘concentration’ (samadhi). This next stage of development 
follows on from and reaps the benefits of moral conduct. 


The spiritual value of moral conduct is tremendous: the intention 
to refrain from evil or the absence of any thoughts of wrongdoing 
purifies and steadies the mind; a person is thus not disturbed by 
confusion, distress, or anxiety. The mind becomes tranquil and 
concentrated. 


When the mind is peaceful and concentrated, one develops clarity 
and proficiency in wisdom - one uses reasoned discernment and 
seeks ways to further cultivate goodness and to reach higher stages 
of spiritual accomplishment. 


Being endowed with a strong, virtuous, and joyous mind is of vital 
importance. In Buddhist ethics there must be a constant link 
and integration between one’s state of mind and one’s external 
physical and verbal actions. The mind is the source of all action, 
and therefore intention is the principal factor in determining the 
true sincerity of a person’s virtuous deeds. Not deceiving oth- 
ers is an inadequate yardstick - there must also be an absence 
of self-deception. Developing a wholesome integration of factors 
uplifts the mind and prevents the problem of mental behaviour and 
external behaviour being at odds with one another. 


The Path factors related to moral conduct reveal that the most 
basic form of human responsibility is to take responsibility for one’s 
own mind: to guard against all thoughts of harming or violating 
others. When a person has established this basic purity of mind, 
personal responsibility expands outwards to sustaining and cultiv- 
ating spiritual qualities and performing virtuous deeds in order to 
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help others. In sum, there is the personal responsibility to refrain 
from evil and the social responsibility to act for others' wellbeing 
and happiness. 


To interpret sila as the refraining from harm and wrongdoing is to 
define the principles of spiritual practice in a basic and uniform 
way. This interpretation emphasizes volition that is completely 
free from corruption and wickedness. When one has achieved such 
a basic discipline and freedom from affliction and turmoil, both 
internal and external, one can begin to expand on and cultivate 
aspects of wholesome and virtuous conduct. {716} 


In regard to goodness, its details and methods of practice are limit- 
less and vary according to time and place. Unskilful actions, on the 
other hand, can be strictly defined and determined. For example, 
both monks and laypeople should refrain from telling lies, but the 
opportunities and methods for undertaking wholesome activities 
based on honest speech may vary. The all-inclusive principles of 
behaviour thus specify the refraining from basic forms of wrongdo- 
ing. The details and methods of cultivating goodness are matters of 
practical application, depending on a person’s life circumstances. 


To arrive at the goal of Buddhism it is necessary to develop every 
factor of the Eightfold Path. Therefore, each Path factor must 
be an all-inclusive principle which every person is able to follow 
and practise, not limited to a person’s social standing, time period, 
location, or specific surrounding conditions. 


This is clearly evident in the domain of moral conduct. For example, 
to abstain from taking what is not freely given is something that 
every person can do, but the offering of gifts depends on other 
factors, like having something to give, having a recipient, and 
having a worthy recipient. In the case that a person does not have 
the opportunity to give, intention that is free from any thoughts 
of stealing already purifies the mind and acts as a foundation for 
concentration. If one has the opportunity to give, however, this 
giving will increase one’s virtue and prevent the mental stain of 
being uncaring or possessive. 
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It is for these reasons that the primary interpretations of these 
Path factors of morality exist in the form of negation: of abstaining 
from unskilful behaviour or of an absence of evil. The expanded 
interpretation of these Path factors which includes the positive 
acts of generating goodness is a matter of practical application as 


mentioned above. 


In Dhamma practice, practitioners are often consciously develop- 
ing a specific spiritual quality or virtue. During this time the 
practitioner must be absorbed in and focused on that activity. In 
such circumstances one’s responsibility concerning other areas of 
practice is simply to prevent harmful or unskilful conditions from 
arising. Here, the desired benefit from moral conduct is to help 
regulate other areas of activity: to prevent one from erring and 
committing an unskilful action, to be free from mental weakness 
and disturbance, and to prepare a firm foundation in order to 
develop the chosen virtuous quality completely and resolutely. 


As mentioned above, the Buddhist system of spiritual training 
is threefold, comprising moral conduct, concentration, and wisdom; 
moreover, it is based on natural phenomena. Many of the critical schol- 
ars mentioned above, however, view morality from the perspective of a 
theistic tradition, and thus they can make neither head nor tail of the 
Buddhist system. It is important to distinguish between moral conduct 
as taught in Buddha-Dhamma and moral conduct as taught in theistic 
religions (this analysis should include those teachings on kamma and on 
good and evil). Here are some important points on this distinction: 


* In the doctrine of natural truth (sabhdva-niydma), i.e. Buddha- 
Dhamma, principles of moral behaviour are determined and 
defined according to causal laws of nature. In theistic religions 
moral principles are divine commandments laid down according 


to divine will. 


* From the angle of ‘negation’ or restraint, moral conduct in Buddha- 
Dhamma is a principle of self-discipline and self-training, and 
therefore the prescribed precepts are referred to as ‘training rules’ 
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(sikkha-pada). As for moral conduct in theistic religions, it is com- 
prised of prohibitions - of commandments laid down from a power 
above. {717} 


In Buddha-Dhamma a vital factor for moral conduct is ‘well- 
grounded faith’ (akaravati-saddha): a trust in natural laws and a 
basic understanding that volitional actions and their results pro- 
ceed in accord with causes and conditions. A vital factor for moral 
conduct in theistic religions is devotional faith (bhatti): a belief in, 
acceptance of, and obedience to those things prescribed by God, 
and a complete entrusting oneself to these prescriptions without 
needing to question their validity. 


In Buddha-Dhamma a correct upholding of moral precepts entails 
self-discipline, beginning with the intention to refrain from all 
vices and followed by the development of virtues which are diamet- 
rically opposed to such vices. In theistic religions the upholding of 


moral precepts entails strict obedience to divine commandments. 


In Buddha-Dhamma, practice on the level of moral conduct has 
the specific objective of acting as a foundation for concentration. 
It is part of a system of training designed to prepare and enable 
a person to harness the power of the mind in the greatest way 
possible, eventually giving rise to wisdom and leading in the end to 
perfect mental freedom. As for say, going to heaven, this is merely a 
natural consequence of causes and conditions. In theistic religions, 
however, upholding the commandments leads to divine favour; it 
is conduct that accords with God’s will and results in the reward of 
being born in heaven. 


In Buddha-Dhamma, the good and bad results of moral or immoral 
behaviour occur automatically according to a natural order; they 
stem from the impartial, objective functioning of a natural law, 
referred to as the law of kamma. These effects first manifest in the 
mind and then manifest further in a person's personality and way 
of life, in this lifetime and in future lifetimes. In theistic religions 
the good and bad results of keeping or transgressing divine com- 


mandments are a matter of reward or retribution. The reward for 
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obedience is going to heaven; the punishment for transgression is 
going to hell. The reward or punishment is determined solely by 
divine judgement. 


In regard to good and evil, Buddha-Dhamma teaches that moral 
virtue protects, enhances, purifies and elevates the mind, and it 
is thus referred to as pufifia (‘merit’, *meritorious'). Moral conduct 
promotes mental prosperity and mental health; it is a skilful action, 
it conforms to wisdom, and it leads to liberation; thus it is called 
kusala (‘wholesome’, 'skilful'). Wicked, immoral behaviour on the 
other hand impairs or decreases the quality of the mind, and thus 
it is called papa (‘evil’).’ It damages a person's life, it is unskilful, and 
it is conducive neither to mental wellbeing nor to liberation; thus 
it is called akusala (‘unskilful’, ‘unwholesome’). In theistic religions, 
good and evil is based primarily on faith and devotion: behaviour 
is measured by obedience and conformity to God’s will and com- 
mands. Evil in particular is interpreted as behaviour opposing or 
transgressing the will of God (commonly called ‘sin’). 


In Buddha-Dhamma it is imperative that teachings on morality be 
based on reason, for Dhamma practitioners only conduct them- 
selves correctly when they understand how the system of ethics 
is connected to the law of causality. The prevailing morality of the- 
istic religions is based on divine proclamations and divine decree 
which is comprised of disparate rules and precepts. Although these 
rules may be compiled into an ethical code, they are not part of an 
integrated system, because a follower of such a religion requires 
only enough understanding to determine what rules have been laid 
down. {718} It is not necessary to understand the entire system or 
the relationship to other factors because the larger design exists in 
God's all-knowing wisdom; followers ought not to doubt, but rather 
they should surrender themselves and follow obediently. 


"Trans: the Oxford Dictionary of Etymology states that the word ‘evil’ probably 
stems from the Indo-European base *up- (connected to the English words ‘up’ 
and ‘over’; and see the Pali prefix upa-), the primary sense being ‘exceeding due 
limits’. 
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* The Buddhist system of ethics is comprised of objective and uni- 


versal principles; it is determined according to laws of nature. 
(Here ethics refers to the essence of sila, as the aspects of truth 
dealing with good and evil; it is not referring to sila as a prescribed 
code of discipline - vinaya, which involves forms of correction and 
punishment within a social setting.) In theistic religions, ethical 
principles tend to be determined according to divine will; the code 
ofethics resembles a prescribed code of discipline (vinaya) or a legal 
code, because God is both the enactor of these laws and the judge. 


Buddha-Dhamma teaches that specific volitional actions have spe- 
cific effects on a person's mind, behaviour, disposition, and person- 
ality. In this context, it is invalid to set limitations or qualifications 
on such effects of volitional action, for example by claiming that 
a particular group of people has an advantage, or to use personal 
approval as the criterion for truth. It is invalid to make the fol- 
lowing claims: only members of this specific religion are compas- 
sionate and good, but members of other religions, although they 
may express compassion, are not truly good; killing people of this 
religion is a sin, but killing people of other religions is not a sin; 
only virtuous people ofthis religion can go to heaven, while people 
of other religions, regardless how they behave, are infidels and are 
destined for hell; killing animals is not a sin, because animals are 
intended as food for humans (are we not food for lions and tigers?).? 


Having said this, it is valid, however, to distinguish between dif- 
ferent kinds of volitional actions, for instance by observing how 
various degrees of unskilful behaviour effect the functioning of the 
mind. 


Because moral conduct is based on objective principles and determ- 
ined according to natural laws, Buddhist practitioners require cour- 
age and honesty to acknowledge and face the truth. They are urged 
to accept the truth of conditions, that good and evil, right and 


*A proper relationship to food involves an acceptance that while we are still 


walking on the Path and have not yet reached the goal we must occasionally do 
what is undesirable, as we have no alternative. The Buddha taught to consider 
food in a similar way to a mother and father who are forced to eat the flesh of 
their deceased child, who has died along a desert track (see: S. II. 98-9). 
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wrong, exist within themselves and within the world. Whether 
people practise accordingly or not, and to what extent they prac- 
tise, is another matter. People need to acknowledge whether they 
are acting in conformity with these natural laws or not; they 
should not consider an evil deed as good simply because it accords 
with their desires. The validity of natural laws governing human 
behaviour does not depend on people’s desires. If one is about to 
perform an action that results in falling into hell, it is better to 
acknowledge that this action is bad, but that one is still willing to 
suffer the consequences, than to delude oneself into thinking that 
one is doing nothing wrong. 


Admittedly, there are some benefits or advantages to an ethics based 


on divine mandate: 


* It cuts off the need to debate whether an action is correct or incor- 
rect, true or false. Unquestioned belief and devotional faith often 
generate ardent effort and quick results in spiritual practice. But 
it also tends to create problems, e.g.: problems about what should 
be done in order to instil faith in people (especially in this age of 
reason); problems about how to live at peace with other people who 
do not share one's beliefs; the problem of how to sustain faith; and a 
diminished opportunity for people to exercise their wisdom faculty 
freely. (Some of these problems can be overlooked if one is content 
for human society to be split into divergent groups.) 


Ordinary people tend to find a moral system based on faith and 
devotion more accessible, and this kind of moral system does a 
good job at regulating ordinary people's behaviour. Even among 
many Buddhists the understanding of sila in relation to good and 
evil harbours beliefs that resemble those of theistic religions, for 
example to view ethics as a set of prohibitions (but with only an 
obscure idea of who prohibits, as opposed to theistic doctrines 
which clearly state that God prohibits), and to view the results of 
good and evil as a form of reward or punishment. The problem with 
such a system, however, is that it relies primarily on faith. (719) 
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* It can provide people with moral loopholes. By determining 
unwholesome actions as innocent or innocuous, people may justify 
them in order to gain something for themselves. Take for example 
the notion that killing animals is not a sin, which assuages people's 
sense of guilt and makes them feel blameless. Although convincing 
oneself of one's innocence can be effective, it has adverse effects 
in other areas of one's life and it does not accord with the path of 
wisdom. 


Buddha-Dhamma encourages people to have a clear awareness of 
the truth at every stage of spiritual practice, and to be able to 
determine and judge the truth for themselves. It teaches people 
to use methods of self-motivation and independent action which 
include a thorough understanding of the factors involved. These 
methods of self-motivation should be harmless and only be used as 
a support for generating other spiritual qualities. 


17.5 BASIC MORAL CONDUCT 


It is important to recognize some general principles that assist in the 
proper practice of moral conduct at all levels and enable one to practise 
the Dhamma correctly (dhammanudhamma-patipatti). 


The Buddha's words above defining the Path factors of right speech, 
right action, and right livelihood reveal the essence of sila, and they 
describe the necessary guidelines of moral conduct required for a virtu- 
ous life. Teachers from ancient times later compiled the eight subsidiary 
factors of moral conduct (derived from these three Path factors), and 
called them by the name 'the set of eight precepts of which pure livelihood 
is the eighth' (ajivatthamaka-sila).? (720) 


These are the essential factors of moral conduct. From here, the 
analysis of moral conduct branches out. For example, when one describes 


*Trans.: ájivatthamaka-sila: factors 1-7 are identical to the first seven factors of 
the wholesome courses of action - kusala-kammapatha; the eighth factor is right 
livelihood - samma-djiva. 
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a training for a specific group of people with a distinctive way of life, 
with distinct objectives and course of development, one may distinguish 
various details of practice, as the moral conduct for monks, for nuns, 
for novices, for the laity, etc. Moreover, a clear system of communal 
management may be established, referred to as a moral discipline (vinaya), 
which includes measures for restraint, administration, the exacting of 
penalties on transgressors, etc. 


The Buddha's words on the Path factors of moral conduct reveal that 
the Path is not intended only for the community of monks; otherwise, the 
definition for sila would have to be the 227 precepts, the virtuous conduct 
for bhikkhus (bhikkhu-sila), the morality of renunciants (pabbajita-sila), or 
something along these lines. The Buddha taught the essence of moral 
conduct in a way that incorporates diverse and detailed moral principles 
and precepts. It was not necessary for him to bestow formal titles on some 
of these subsidiary guidelines for conduct; for example, he mentioned 
the five precepts, the eight precepts, and the ten precepts without giving 
them explicit names. 


Because it is often forgotten, it should be emphasized that sila does 
not refer only to virtuous physical and verbal actions, but also includes a 
pure and virtuous livelihood. The way one earns a living has an important 
bearing on virtuous conduct. 


In the scriptural classification of moral precepts, normally only the 
main subjects are mentioned, e.g. to refrain from destroying living 
creatures or to refrain from stealing. By glancing at these main subjects, 
one may only see them in a negative, or negating, light. To gain a 
complete and clear understanding of these precepts, one needs to look at 
the Buddha's words elaborating on their meanings. In the teaching on the 
ten wholesome courses of action (kusala-kammapatha), for instance, one 
sees that almost every factor is divided into two parts. There is an aspect 
to be refrained from and an aspect to be performed; a negating quality is 
followed by a positive quality. The teaching begins with abstaining from 
an evil action (e.g. killing), and this is followed by an encouragement to 
perform a good action that opposes the unskilful action (e.g. compassion- 
ately assisting all living creatures). 
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The Path consists of moral conduct, concentration, and wisdom, which 
must be fully integrated in order for the fruits of the Path to be achieved. 
Although here the discussion focuses on moral conduct, one needs to be 
aware that this is merely one stage of an integrated process. When one 
advances on the Path, moral conduct must be linked with the other two 
factors in order to reach true success. 


Technically speaking, the fulfilment and perfection resulting from 
the complete integration of the Path factors is called the ‘unity of spir- 
itual qualities’ (dhamma-sámaggi). Even at the highest level, of complete 
awakening, there must be this integration of factors. When one gains an 
appreciation of this integration of factors, although one may be focusing 
on the factors pertaining to moral conduct, one will be aware of the 
remaining factors and the role that they play. 


The teaching on the ten wholesome courses of action expands the 
Path factors in a way that may be applied by all human beings (these 
ten factors are described as ‘factors leading to true humanity’ - manussa- 
dhamma). It is evident in this teaching that moral conduct is accompanied 
by mental and wisdom development. (The first seven factors pertain to 
moral conduct; factors eight and nine pertain to concentration; and the 
tenth factor pertains to wisdom). 


The five precepts, however, which is considered the most basic form 
of acceptable moral conduct, encompasses only the stage of sila, not of 
samadhi or pafifía. This indicates that the five precepts alone are inad- 
equate for truly advancing on the Buddhist path. When one is unable to 
develop the higher spiritual qualities, at the very least one should abstain 
from wickedness and try not to seriously harm others. (721) 


Having said this, the five precepts are not excluded from the unity 
of spiritual factors (dhamma-samaggi). In those circumstances when it 
was appropriate to distinguish moral conduct as a distinct category, the 
Buddha would prepare a complementary teaching containing factors 
pertaining to the mind (citta) and wisdom (pafifia). (Here, these three 
factors are not placed together in a single group as they are in the ten 
wholesome courses of action.) He would teach those laypeople who began 
their spiritual practice by upholding the five precepts to complete their 
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training by developing the mind and wisdom, so that they may become 
awakened disciples. 


This alternative presentation of integrated spiritual factors is used as a 
teaching specifically for householders and it usually contains four factors: 
faith, virtuous conduct, generosity, and wisdom (occasionally the fifth 
factor of learning is added). This group of factors is mentioned very 
frequently in the Tipitaka; here is a concise summary of this teaching:'° 


After mentioning the means by which one gains victory in this world 
(by properly managing one’s home, domestic help, financial earnings, etc., 
which are matters pertaining to immediate benefits - ditthadhammikat- 
tha), the Buddha speaks about the means by which one gains victory in 
the world to come (pertaining to future benefits - samparayikattha): 


Possessing four qualities, Visakha, a woman practises for victory in 
the next world and makes ready for the next world. What four?.... 


1. And how is a woman accomplished in faith (saddha)?.... Here, 
a woman is endowed with faith. She has conviction in the 
awakening of the Tathagata (tathagatabodhi-saddha) thus: 
‘The Blessed One is an arahant....’ 


2. And how is a woman accomplished in virtuous conduct 
(sila)?.... Here, a woman abstains from the destruction of life 
... from taking what is not given ... from sexual misconduct ... 
from false speech ... from spirits and intoxicants, the basis for 
heedlessness.... 


3. And how is a woman accomplished in generosity (caga)?.... 
Here, a woman dwells at home with a heart devoid ofthe stain 
of miserliness, freely generous, openhanded, delighting in 
relinquishment, devoted to charity, delighting in giving and 
sharing... 


4. And how is a woman accomplished in wisdom (pafifia)?.... 
Here, a woman is wise; she possesses the wisdom that discerns 


This group is referred to as the factors of noble growth (ariya vaddhi); for more 
on these factors see chapter 7 on awakened beings. 
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arising and passing away, which is noble and penetrative and 
leads to the complete destruction of suffering... 


A. IV. 269-71. 


The fifth factor, which is desirable but not imperative, is ‘learning’ 
(suta; learning by way of formal education, reading, listening, etc.), which 
refers to acquiring the raw data for knowledge. If one develops great 
learning (bahussuta), this is even more advantageous. 


Many Buddhists are concerned only with moral conduct. They may 
be aware of other aspects of the teachings, but their knowledge is often 
confused and unsystematic, even though the Buddha clearly outlined a 
complete spiritual development, of sila, samadhi, and paññā. He reiterated 
how householders should be endowed with faith (saddha), moral conduct 
(sila; specifically the five precepts), learning (suta), generosity (caga), and 
wisdom (pafifia). When one reaches this unity of spiritual factors at this 
level, the noble path (ariya-magga) is accessible for cultivation. 


The Pali term sila has a very broad scope of meaning; it can be used in 
very specific contexts or in a general sense. And as mentioned earlier, it is 
important to be able to distinguish this term from the term vinaya. (722) 


Principles of Dhamma may be divided into the three factors of moral 
conduct (sila), concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). Concentra- 
tion and wisdom pertain exclusively to Dhamma, whereas moral conduct 
may be divided into a principle of Dhamma and also into a conventional 
disciplinary code (vinaya). Vinaya is one aspect of sila (see the section 'Sila 


on the Level of Dhamma and Sila on the Level of Vinaya’ below). {723} 


Following are some teachings by the Buddha summarizing basic moral 
principles in relation to ordinary people and clarifying the meaning and 
essence of the term sila. 
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17.6 FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 


Let us review the three Path factors pertaining to morality: 


1. Right speech (sammé-vaca): 


(1) To relinquish wrong speech (musa-vada); to abstain from 
telling lies; this factor includes speaking truthfully (sacca- 
vaca). 


— 


(2) To relinquish divisive speech (pisund-vaca); to abstain from 
malicious tale-bearing; this factor includes harmonizing, 


reconciliatory speech (samaggakarani-vàáca). 


— 


(3) To relinquish harsh speech (pharusa-vaca); to abstain from 
offensive speech; this factor includes pleasant, polite speech 


(sanha-vaca). 


— 


(4) To relinquish unreflective chatter (samphappalapa); to abstain 
from trivial talk; this factor includes useful, beneficial speech 


(atthasanhita-vaca). (See Note 17.2) 
2. Right action (samma-kammanta): 


(1) To relinquish destruction of life (panatipata); to abstain from 
killing living creatures; this factor includes deeds of aid and 
support. 


(2) To relinquish taking what is not freely given (adinnadana); to 
abstain from stealing; this factor is paired with right liveli- 
hood or with generosity (dana). 


(3) To relinquish misconduct in relation to sensual pleasures 
(kamesu-micchacara); to abstain from sexual misconduct; this 
factor includes ‘contentment with one’s wife’ (sadara-santosa). 


3. Right livelihood (samma-ajiva): to relinquish wrong livelihood; to 
earn one’s living righteously; this factor includes a perseverance 
in maintaining an upright livelihood, for example by not leaving 
matters in arrears (i.e. not allowing work to pile up and be dis- 
orderly, not procrastinating, and not making half-hearted effort). 
(See Note 17.3) 
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The Buddha applied these essential guidelines of moral conduct to 
ordinary people, describing basic principles of behaviour, which are suit- 
able for human beings to live together happily and to lead wholesome 
lives, free from excessive conflict. These principles are referred to in 
the Pali Canon as the five ‘training rules’ (sikkha-pada), which were later 
commonly referred to as the five precepts (pafica-sila). Let us review these 
precepts:! {724} 


1. To abstain from killing living creatures (panatipata); essentially, this 
refers to conduct that is free from physical oppression of other 
beings. 


2. To abstain from taking what is not freely given (adinnadana); to 
abstain from stealing; essentially, this refers to conduct that is free 
from transgressing others in the context of material property and 
possessions. 


3. To abstain from sexual misconduct (kamesumicchacara); essentially, 
this refers to conduct that is free from harming others in the 
context of married partners and cherished individuals, from trans- 
gressing sexual mores and traditions, from adultery, and from 
sexual behaviour that damages a family’s reputation and lineage.” 


4. To abstain from speaking falsehoods (musa-vada); essentially, this 
refers to conduct that is free from transgressing others by telling 
lies or by speaking in order to take advantage or to cause harm. 


5. To abstain from spirits, liquor, and intoxicants (suraémerayamajja), 
which area basis for heedlessness; essentially, this refers to conduct 
that is free from recklessness and intoxication due to the use of 
addictive substances that impair mindfulness and clear comprehen- 
sion. 


"See Appendix 3; the commentaries occasionally refer to the five precepts as 
nicca-sila: ‘regular conduct’ or ‘conduct to be maintained constantly’ (e.g.: SnA. I. 
377, 379; Vism. 15). 


“Trans.: ‘damaging a family’s lineage’ refers to the birth of a non-marital child, ie. 
the case in which a married woman gives birth to a child whose biological father 
is not her husband. 
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NOTE 17.2: VIRTUOUS SPEECH 


At A. II. 141 there is a teaching by the Buddha on the four kinds of virtuous 
speech (vaci-sucarita): 

1. honest speech (sacca-vaca); 

2. non-divisive speech (apisuna-váca); 

3. pleasant speech (sanha-vaca); and 

4. reasoned speech (manta-bhasa). 
The commentaries define manta-bhasa as wise speech (AA. III. 134); 


occasionally it is translated as ‘moderate speech’, which is essentially 
the same as 'useful, beneficial speech'. 


Standard definitions of the five precepts (along with similar moral 
precepts) have been handed down from scholars and commentators to 
later generations. To begin with, let us look at some teachings by the 
Buddha on this subject: 


I will teach you, householders, a Dhamma exposition applicable to 
oneself... 


Here, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: ‘I am one who 
wishes to live, who does not wish to die; I cherish happiness and 
am averse to suffering. Since I am one who wishes to live ... and 
am averse to suffering, if someone were to take my life, that would 
not be pleasing and agreeable to me. Now if I were to take the 
life of another - of one who wishes to live, who does not wish 
to die, who cherishes happiness and is averse to suffering - that 
would not be pleasing and agreeable to the other either. What is 
displeasing and disagreeable to me is displeasing and disagreeable 
to the other too. How can I inflict upon another what is displeasing 
and disagreeable to me?’ Having reflected thus, he himself abstains 
from the destruction of life, exhorts others to abstain from the 
destruction of life, and speaks in praise of abstinence from the 
destruction of life. Thus this bodily conduct of his is purified in 
three respects. 
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Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: ‘If someone 
were to take from me what I have not given, that is, to commit theft, 
that would not be pleasing and agreeable to me. Now if I were to 
take from another what he has not given, that is, to commit theft, 
that would not be pleasing and agreeable to the other either..." 


Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: 'If someone 
were to commit adultery with my wife, that would not be pleasing 
and agreeable to me. Now if I were to commit adultery with the wife 
of another, that would not be pleasing and agreeable to the other 
either....' 


Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: 'If someone 
were to damage my welfare with false speech, that would not be 
pleasing and agreeable to me. Now if I were to damage the welfare 
of another with false speech, that would not be pleasing and agree- 
able to the other either....' (375] 


Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: 'If someone 
were to instigate a split between me and my friends by divisive 
speech, that would not be pleasing and agreeable to me. Now 
if I were to instigate a split between another and his friends by 
divisive speech, that would not be pleasing and agreeable to the 
other either....’ 


Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: 'If someone 
were to address me with harsh speech, that would not be pleasing 
and agreeable to me. Now if I were to address another with harsh 
speech, that would not be pleasing and agreeable to the other 
either....' 


Again, householders, a noble disciple reflects thus: 'If someone 
were to address me with frivolous speech and idle chatter, that 
would not be pleasing and agreeable to me. Now if I were to address 
another with frivolous speech and idle chatter, that would not be 
pleasing and agreeable to the other either. What is displeasing and 
disagreeable to me is displeasing and disagreeable to the other too. 
How can I inflict upon another what is displeasing and disagreeable 
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to me?’ Having reflected thus, he himself abstains from idle chatter, 
exhorts others to abstain from idle chatter, and speaks in praise 
of abstinence from idle chatter. Thus this verbal conduct of his is 
purified in three respects. 


S. V. 353-5. 


‘Now what do you think, monks, have you ever seen or heard of the 
following: "This man has abandoned the taking of life, he is one who 
abstains from the taking of life; and kings seize him and execute 
him, imprison him, banish him, or impose a punishment on him 
for this reason"? 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Good, monks. I too have never seen or heard of the following.... But 
if they announce some evil deed as this: “This man has caused the 
death of a woman or man”, then kings, because he has taken life, 
seize him and execute, imprison, banish, or impose a punishment 
on him - has such a thing been seen or heard of by you?’ 


‘Lord, this thing has been both seen and heard of by us, and we shall 
hear of it again.’ 


‘What do you think, monks, have you ever seen or heard of the 
following: “This man has abandoned the taking of what is not given, 
he is one who abstains from taking what is not given ... from sexual 
misconduct ... from false speech ... from spirits and intoxicants that 
are a basis for heedlessness; and kings seize him and execute him, 
imprison him, banish him, or impose a punishment on him for 
abstaining from taking what is not given ... from sexual misconduct 
.. from speaking falsely ... from [indulging in] spirits and intoxic- 
ants"? 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 


‘Good, monks. I too have never seen or heard of the following... 
But if they announce some evil deed as this: “This man has stolen 
something from a village or a forest"... "This man violated the 
wives and daughters of others"... "This man has brought to ruin 
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a householder or a householder's son with false speech"... "This 
man is given over to drinking wines and spirits and has killed a 
woman or man"... "This man is given over to drinking wines and 
spirits and has stolen something from a village or a forest" ... “This 
man is given over to drinking wines and spirits and has violated 
the wives and daughters of others" ... “This man is given over to 
drinking wines and spirits and has brought to ruin a householder 
or a householder's son with false speech; then kings, because he 
has stolen ... he has committed sexual misconduct ... he has spoken 
falsely ... he has [indulged in] wines and spirits; kings seize him and 
execute, imprison, banish, or impose a punishment on him" - has 
such a thing been seen or heard of by you?’ {726} 


"Lord, this thing has been both seen and heard of by us, and we shall 
hear of it again.’ 


A. III. 208-209. 


Almost all serious crime stems froma transgression of the five precepts. 
In societies containing widespread killing, mutual animosity, persecution, 
sexual misconduct, murder, theft, rape, deceit, abuse of intoxicants and 
addictive drugs, along with the resulting problems and casualties of drug 
and alcohol abuse, human life and people’s possessions are not safe. 
Wherever people go they experience anxiety and fear. When people meet, 
instead of feeling relaxed and at ease, they become mistrustful of one 
another. People’s mental health deteriorates and it is difficult for people 
to develop spiritual power and virtue. 


Such a society is not a supportive environment for cultivating spiritual 
virtue because people are preoccupied with resolving social conflict and 
chaos, which often increases in intensity. 


For this reason, an absence of an adherence to the five precepts is a 
measuring stick to determine the level of social decay. The keeping of the 
five precepts marks the behaviour and way of life that is opposite to the 
unwholesome actions listed above. 


Keeping the five precepts is the most basic criterion for determining 
human moral conduct; to keep these precepts preserves a healthy social 
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NOTE 17.3: TRADES OF WRONG LIVELIHOOD 


At A. III. 209 there is a teaching by the Buddha on the five kinds of business 
a lay disciple should abstain from (akaraniya-vanijja): 

1. trade in arms (‘instruments of death’ - sattha-vanijja); 

2. trade in human beings (satta-vanijja); 


3. trade in the flesh of animals (marisa-vanijja) - the commentaries say 
this refers to raising animals for slaughter; 


4. trade in intoxicants (majja-vanijja), including other addictive drugs 
besides alcohol that lead to heedlessness; and 


5. trade in poisons (visava-vanijja). 
Inthe commentaries these five kinds of business are referred to as ‘wrong 


business’ (miccha-vanijja) - DA. I. 235; MA. I. 136 - or as ‘unrighteous 
business' (adhamma-vanijja) - SnA. I. 379. 


environment and acts as a foundation for a virtuous way of life and for 
greater spiritual development. 


For convenience, the commentators compiled a list of criteria for 
determining what actions constitute a transgression of each of the five 
precepts, establishing the ‘necessary conditions’ (sambhara) or ‘factors’ 
(anga) of transgression. One has transgressed (or ‘broken’) a precept when 
one fulfils all the necessary conditions, as follows:? 


* Transgression of the first precept, killing living creatures, contains 
five factors: (1) the creature (person or animal) possesses life; (2) 
one knows that the creature is alive; (3) there is an intention to kill; 
(4) there is an effort to kill; (5) the creature dies as a consequence 
of that effort. 


Specifically the five precepts, see: ItA. II. 49-54. An explanation of the first 
four precepts and a further explanation of the remaining ‘wholesome courses of 
action’, see: MA. I. 200-201; Nd. I. 115-18; DhsA. 97-101; and cited in later texts, e.g.: 
Mangalatthadipani [1/210-19]. (I have limited the list of necessary conditions 
here to the five precepts; please see the above references for the factors related 
to divisive speech, etc.) As regards the fifth precept, today there are intoxicating 
substances that can be taken in other ways apart from drinking; the gist of this 
precept should be applied accordingly. 
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* Transgression of the second precept, stealing, contains five factors: 
(1) the object is considered a personal possession by someone else; 
(2) one knows that the other person considers the object a personal 
possession; (3) there is an intention to steal; (4) there is an effort to 
steal; (5) the theft is successful through that effort. 


Transgression of the third precept, sexual misconduct, contains 
four factors: (1) there is a man or a woman who should not be viol- 
ated (agamaniya-vatthu);'^ (2) there is an intention to have sexual 
intercourse; (3) there is an effort to have intercourse; (4) ‘there is a 
way through’: there is contact of the sexual organs. {727} 


Transgression of the fourth precept, false speech, contains four 
factors: (1) the speech is untrue; (2) there is an intention to speak 
falsely; (3) there is an effort resulting from that intention; (4) 
another person comprehends that which has been spoken. 


Transgression of the fifth precept, consuming liquor, spirits, and 
intoxicants, contains four factors: (1) the substance is an intoxic- 
ant; (2) there is a desire to consume the substance; (3) there is an 
effort resulting from that desire; (4) the substance is swallowed and 
passes the person's throat. 


In regard to the first precept, although the scriptures focus primarily 
on not killing human beings (as in the quotes by the Buddha above), 
animals too cherish life, delight in happiness, are averse to pain, and 
are companions in this world of birth, old-age, sickness, and death, and 
they too should not be oppressed. The first precept thus includes animals 
in the definition of living creatures. Granted, the scriptures claim that, 
kammically,? killing animals is of a less serious consequence than killing 
human beings. 


In regard to this matter, the commentaries offer principles for judging 
the severity of ill-effects resulting from transgressing the five precepts, 
based on various criteria. 


“Trans.: literally: ‘an object to which one ought not go’. 
Trans: ‘karmically’. 


‘For more on this subject see Appendix 5. 
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Later generations of Buddhist monastic scholars compiled a group of 
factors paired with the five precepts to be applied by Buddhist laypeople 
in tandem with the precepts. These factors are known as the ‘five virtues’ 
(pafica-dhamma) or the ‘five beautiful qualities’ (paricakalyana-dhamma). 


In essence, they correspond to the factors of the ‘wholesome courses 
of action’ (kusala-kammapatha), with some variation depending on the 
breadth of definition and application. {728} 


These five factors follow the order of the five precepts as follows: 


1. Lovingkindness (metta) and compassion (karuna). 


2. Right-livelihood (samma-ajiva); some scholars substitute or include 
generosity (dana). 


3. Sense restraint (kama-sarivara): to possess self-control in regard to 
sense impressions and sense desires, and to not allow these to lead 
to immoral behaviour. (Some scholars substitute sadàra-santosa: 
‘contentment with one's spouse") 


4. Honesty (sacca). 


5. Mindfulness (sati) and clear comprehension (sampajafifia); some 
scholars substitute ‘heedfulness’ (appamada), which has essentially 


the same meaning. 


Sadara-santosa, which stands in opposition to sexual misconduct, lit- 
erally translates as 'contentment with one's wife', but at heart it means 
'contentment with one's spouse'. From a broad perspective, this factor is 
based on mutual agreement and consent, and also on conformity with 
social conventions and rules: to not mistreat or be unfaithful to one's 
spouse, to not act against the consent of the other person involved, and 
to not violate someone who is ‘off limits’ - someone who is under the 


authority or care of someone else. 


Although this factor does not firmly stipulate a single spouse in con- 
trast to numerous spouses, the Buddhist texts favour and commend mono- 
gamy, for it leads to long-lasting mutual love and respect, and to a stable 
family in which the children feel secure and at ease. 
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The model couple in the suttas for such a monogamous relationship 
are the noble disciples Nakulapita and Nakulamata. They were both 
stream-enterers and are considered the foremost lay-disciples (etadagga) 
in respect to being ina close relationship to the Buddha. They had a deep 
love, devotion and loyalty to one another, and were equally matched in 
spiritual virtues, to the point that they expressed a wish to meet not only 
in this lifetime but in future lifetimes. Here are the recorded words of 
Nakulapita: 


Lord, ever since the young housewife Nakulamata was brought home to 
me when I was still young, I have never been aware of acting unfaithfully 
towards her even in my thoughts, still less in my deeds. Lord, our wish is 
to be together so long as this life lasts and in the future life as well. 


Nakulamata uttered the same words." 


The texts classify contentment with one's spouse as a form of 'divine 
conduct’ (brahmacariya), which shows how highly praised this quality is in 
the Buddhist teachings. The commentators state that such pure conduct 
is a cause for not dying young, as in this passage: 


We are not unfaithful to our wives and our wives are not unfaith- 
ful to us. We practise chastity (brahmacariya) in regards to other 
women apart from our wives. Therefore, none of us has died while 
still young.'? {729} 


DA. I. 178; MA. II. 42; ItA. I. 108; SnA. I. 43. 


To sum up, the following verses describe basic moral conduct in a 
nutshell: 


A person who is composed in body, speech and mind, who does not 
perform any evil acts, who does not utter senseless, self-serving 
speech, such a one is called a virtuous person. 

J. V. 146. 


VA, IL 61-2. 


Referred to at J. IV. 53; explained at JA. IV. 53. Even Vessantara (the Bodhisatta) 
asked for the blessing of being one who is contented with his wife (see: J. VI. 572; 
JA. VI. 572). 
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Make yourself a refuge for all beings.” 


M. I. 39. 


17.7 VIRTUOUS CONDUCT FOR ENHANCING 
ONE'S LIFE AND SOCIETY 


The commentaries claim that the entire teaching by the Buddha in the 
Singalaka Sutta is intended as a layperson's discipline or as a general 
ethical code.” This teaching can be summarized as follows: 


FiRST SECTION: FREEDOM FROM THE FOURTEEN VICES 


A. To abandon four vices of conduct (kamma-kilesa; defiling actions): 


1. Killing living creatures. 
2. Taking what is not freely offered. 
3. Sexual misconduct. 


4. False speech. 


B. To refrain from the four causes of evil; to refrain from acting out of: 


1. Bias due to desire (chandagati). 
2. Bias due to aversion (dosagati). 
3. Bias due to delusion (mohagati). 


4. Bias due to fear (bhayagati). 


The commentaries define khema as ‘safety’, ‘assistance’, and ‘lovingkindness’, 
and state that this passage refers to purity by way of the mind door (mano-dvàra) 
- MA. I. 178. 


2D, III. 180-93; DA. III. 943. 
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C. To refrain from the six indulgences leading to ruin (apaya-mukha; 
‘paths to ruin’, ‘ways of squandering wealth’): 

1. Addiction to alcoholic drinks and intoxicants. 

2. Attachment to roaming the streets at unseemly hours. 

3. Attachment to frequenting shows and entertainment. 

4, Addiction to gambling. 

5. Attachment to associating with bad friends. 


6. Habitual idleness. {730} 


SECOND SECTION: PREPARING TWO ASSETS FOR ONE’S LIFE 


A. To recognize true and false friends, who should be associated with or 
not:?? 


1. Four false friends: 


A. Swindlers. 
B. ‘Great talkers'.? 
C. Flatterers. 


D. Those who urge one to indulge in the paths of ruin. 
2. Four true friends: 


A. Supportive friends. 
B. Friends who are loyal in both happy and unhappy times.” 


?'Tn this sutta the Buddha also describes the harm of each of these ‘paths to ruin’ 
(apaya-mukha). 


*2See the section of chapter 13 on virtuous friendship. 
Trans.: as in ‘great talkers are little doers’. 


4Trans.: unlike fair-weather friends. 
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C. Friends who point out what is beneficial. 


D. Benevolent friends. 


B. To gather and protect wealth. To be like industrious bees gathering 
nectar and building a hive or like ants building an anthill. One should 
then share one’s wealth among oneself and one’s friends by dividing it 


into four parts: 
1. One part one uses to provide for one’s daily needs, look after others, 
and perform meritorious actions. 
2. Two parts one uses as capital to support one’s work. 


3. The fourth part one should set aside as reserve in times of need. 


THIRD SECTION: TO PROTECT THE SIX DIRECTIONS 


A proper relationship to six kinds of people: 
1/A. Sons and daughters minister to their parents, who are similar to the 
eastern (forward) direction, by considering: 

1. ‘Having been supported by them, I will support them in return.’ 

2. ‘Iwill fulfil their duties and perform work for them.’ 

3. ‘I will maintain the family lineage.’ 

4. ‘Iwill be worthy of my heritage.’ 

5. ‘After they have passed away I will offer gifts and dedicate merit to 

them.’ 


1/B. Parents assist their children in the following ways: 


1. They restrain them from evil. 


2. They train them in virtue. 
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3. They provide them with an education in the arts and sciences. 

4. They help them find a suitable spouse. 

5. They hand over an inheritance when the time comes. (731] 
2/A. Pupils minister to their teachers who are similar to the southern 
(righthand) direction by: 

1. Rising to greet them. 

2. Seeking them out (e.g. seeking their advice). 

3. Listening to them and being attentive. 

4. Waiting on and serving them. 

5. Learning the skills they teach with respect and earnestness; giving 

great importance to their studies. 


2/B. Teachers assist their pupils in the following ways: 


1. They counsel and train them in virtue. 


2. They provide them with a clear understanding of the subjects of 
study. 


3. They provide them with a complete education in the fields of study. 
4. They recommend them to their friends and colleagues. 
5. They provide them with security in all directions (instruct them on 


how to truly apply their knowledge and make a living). 


3/A. Husbands minister to their wives who are similar to the western 
(posterior) direction by: 


1. Honouring them in a suitable way. 


2. Not disparaging them. 
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3. Not being unfaithful to them. 
4. Giving them authority in the household. 


5. Providing them with gifts of personal adornments. 
3/B. Wives support their husbands in the following ways: 


1. They keep domestic affairs in order. 

2. They support the relatives and friends of both sides of the family. 

3. They are not unfaithful. 

4, They protect acquired wealth. 

5. They are skilful and diligent in their work. 
4/A. To minister to one’s friends who are similar to the northern 
(lefthand) direction by: 

1. Hospitality and generosity. 

2. Kindly words. 

3. Assistance and support. 

4. Offering constant friendship; being a friend in good times and bad. 


5. Being honest and sincere. 
4/B. Friends and companions reciprocate in the following ways: 


1. They protect one when one is careless. 

2. They protect one’s wealth and possessions when one is careless. 
3. They are a refuge in times of danger. 

4. They do not abandon one in times of difficulty. 


5. They show consideration to one’s relatives and other friends. {732} 
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5/A. Bosses minister to their servants and employees who are similar to 
the nadir by: 


1, 


Organizing work according to their strength, gender, age, and cap- 
ability. 


. Providing them with wages and bonuses appropriate to their work 


and living situation. 


. Providing forms of welfare and security, for example by helping 


with medical expenses in times of illness. 


. Sharing any privileges or extra profits. 


. Providing days off and holidays. 


5/B. Servants and employees support their bosses in the following ways: 


1, 


2. 


3. 


They begin work before them. 
They finish work after them. 


They take only what their bosses give them. 


. They do their work in a well-ordered way and seek to improve their 


work. 


. They praise their boss to others. 


6/A. Householders minister to members of the monastic community who 


are similar to the zenith in these ways: 


. They act with lovingkindness. 

. They speak with lovingkindness. 

. They maintain thoughts of lovingkindness. 
. They receive them openly and willingly. 


. They support them with the four requisites. 
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6/B. Monks and nuns support the laypeople by: 


1. Discouraging them from doing evil. 

2. Encouraging them to do good. 

3. Assisting them with benevolence. 

4. Teaching them what they have not previously heard or known. 

5. Explaining and clarifying what they have heard. 

6. Pointing out to them the way to heaven (teaching them the way to 


conduct their lives in order to realize happiness). 


To cultivate the four ‘favourable qualities’ (sarigaha-vatthu) in order to 
build trust among people and to create social solidarity: 

1. Generosity (dana). 

2. Kindly speech (piya-vàáca). 

3. Acts of service (attha-cariya). 


4. Behaving oneself in a balanced, impartial way (samanattata). {733} 


17.8 GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON RIGHT LIVELIHOOD 


As mentioned earlier, right livelihood is an aspect of sila that often gets 
overlooked. Although only a brief summary will be presented here, the 
teachings on right livelihood are very meaningful and deserve a thorough 
investigation. Following are some general principles on this subject: 


Buddhism focuses on the basic requirements human beings have for 
existence, i.e. the main purpose of earning a livelihood is to ensure that 
every individual in society has an adequate amount of the four requisites 
to sustain life. The Buddhist teachings give precedence to human beings; 
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they do not emphasize an abundance of material wealth, which would be 
to give precedence to material possessions. 


This principle of sufficiency is included in the Buddhist teachings on 
proper governance. One of the responsibilities of a king, for example, is 
to distribute wealth to the poor, to ensure that there are no impoverished, 
destitute people in the land.” The success of a ruler's work or of a 
government's economic policies should thus be measured not by a full 
treasury or abundant wealth but rather by the absence of poverty in 
society. 


In the case that these basic requirements have been met, the scrip- 
tures do not pass judgement on how much wealth a person possesses or 
whether there is an equal distribution of wealth in society, because these 
matters are connected to other factors, for example: 


It is not a goal in itself to possess an adequate amount of the four 
requisites to sustain life, or even to possess abundant material wealth, 
because the search for and acquisition of wealth is part of the stage of 
developing virtuous conduct (sila): the acquisition of wealth is a means 
for reaching a higher goal. It is a foundation for developing the mind and 
cultivating wisdom in order to lead a wholesome life and to experience 
more refined forms of happiness. 


People differ in disposition and aptitude. Some people are content with 
a minimum degree of material wealth required to sustain life and focus 
primarily on developing higher spiritual qualities. Other people, however, 
are not yet prepared for these higher stages and are more dependent on 
material things, which is acceptable if they are not involved in harming 
others. 


Moreover, there are some people whose disposition and aptitude it is 
to assist others by sharing material wealth; their wealth is thus of benefit 
to others. 


The meaning ofthe term ‘right livelihood’ is not restricted to the appli- 


cation of one's labour for producing goods or for acquiring the requisites 


?5 Adhananam dhanánupadánam; or in full: ye ca te tata vijite adhand tesafíca dhanam 
anuppadajjeyyasi (D. III. 61). 
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of life through righteous means. This term also includes a fulfilment of 
personal responsibilities: a proper conduct or way of life, which makes a 
person worthy of receiving these requisites. For example, the upholding 
by the bhikkhus of the ‘qualities of a monk’ (samana-dhamma) and the 
consequent receiving of the four requisites offered by the lay community 
is right livelihood of a bhikkhu. Similarly, children behaving well and 
acting in a way worthy of the care bestowed on them by their parents 
can be considered the ‘right livelihood’ of a child. 


Furthermore, in determining the value of labour, instead of focusing 
merely on the production of goods for gratifying people’s needs and 
desires - as it may be ambiguous whether these needs are governed by 
greed or are connected to true requirements for life - the way of Dhamma 
focuses on the fruits of labour that either support a person’s life and the 
wellbeing of society or else act in a detrimental way. {734} 


From what has been said so far, there are two related matters for 


consideration: 


A. In the Buddhist teachings, the relationship between a person’s 
profession (or work) and a person’s material income is twofold: 


* For ordinary people, the exertion of labour is directly related to 
their profession: one works in order to receive some monetary or 
material gain to help support one’s life. 


For monks or renunciants (samana), the exertion of labour is inde- 
pendent of employment in the general sense. The intention of a 
renunciant to put forth effort or to work is not to receive some 
material gain but rather to advance in the Dhamma or to uphold 
the Dhamma. If a monk diverts his efforts from his proper respons- 
ibilities in order to specifically seek out the four requisites, this is 
considered ‘wrong livelihood’ (miccha-djiva). Likewise, if he acts 
in order to profit materially, by soliciting the requisites in a way 
that runs counter to the wishes of the donor, this is considered an 
impure livelihood. 
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Apart from obvious examples of wrong livelihood - of deception, flat- 
tery, hinting, intimidation, and pursuing gain with gain” - making a 
living by serving others, say by running errands, engaging in various arts 
like choosing auspicious occasions, making prophesies, and practising 
medicine, are also classified as ‘wrong livelihood’ for bhikkhus.? 


If a monk who is not ill asks for food - fine food, hard food, or even 
boiled rice - for himself and eats it, this behaviour is faulty as regards the 
vocation of a monk.?? To make the Dhamma into some form of commodity 
is wrong according to the renunciant's code of ethics.” Giving a Dhamma 
talk with the thought that the listeners may be pleased and one may thus 
receive some form of reward is an ‘impure’ Dhamma talk? Even an act 
of giving that resembles a payment or recompense is inappropriate, as is 
evident in the following occasion involving the Buddha: 


Atonetime the Buddha was walking for alms and stopped at the edge of 
a field belonging to a brahmin. The brahmin said: ‘I plough and sow, and 
having ploughed and sown, I eat.’ The Buddha replied: ‘I too, brahmin, 
plough and sow; and having ploughed and sown, I eat.' The brahmin was 
perplexed and there followed a series of questions and answers spoken 
in verse; the Buddha concluded by saying that his ploughing and sowing 
bears the fruit of ‘immortality’ (amata: the ‘deathless’). The brahmin 
applauded this reply and with faith offered some food to the Buddha. The 
Buddha refused this food saying it would be inappropriate to eat food 
acquired through chanting verses.?! 


A pure and righteous acquisition of the four requisites for bhikkhus 
occurs when laypeople recognize the value of the Dhamma and see the 
necessity of assisting those individuals whose duty it is to uphold the 
Dhamma. The laypeople are made aware of the monks' requirement for 


M. TII, 75. 


E.g.: S. HI. 240; Nd. I. 372, 495; Nd. II. 61; a fairly comprehensive list of activities 
deemed ‘wrong livelihood’ is found in the short, middle, and large sections on 
morality in the suttas, e.g.: D. I. 8, 67. 


?5 Vin. V, 99, 
?Ud. 66. 
30$. II. 199, 
Sn. 13. 
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food when the monks walk in a composed manner on almsround; the laity 
then offer food from their own initiative. The effect of this generosity is 
that the donors purify, brighten, and elevate their minds, by reflecting on 
how they have performed a virtuous deed of supporting those individuals 
who practise the Dhamma and of participating themselves in upholding 
the Dhamma. In short, they make merit or receive blessings. {735} 


The monks who receive these offerings are guided by the principles 
of conduct dealing with the four requisites which state that a monk 
should be contented with little and know moderation in regard to the 
requisites. This is in contrast to other responsibilities of a monk, for 
example teaching and advising, which should be performed as much as is 
possible with the sole aim of benefiting those who receive the teachings. 


The principle of eating just enough to sustain the body while at the 
same time performing as much work as possible is compatible for a 
renunciant, for whom the exertion of effort is completely separate from 
the material gains of his or her livelihood. A monk cannot demand special 
rights or privileges by appealing to the amount of work he performs. 
When renunciants practise according to this principle, the external social 
system does not dictate their lives. 


These principles mentioned above have the significant objective of 
creating a lifestyle that is free from all external social systems, or to create 
an independent community whose duty it is to realize and uphold the 
truth and whose members wish for the complete spiritual purification of 
all human beings. 


B. An honest examination reveals that much of human labour in the 
area of economic production, both in terms of material goods and the 
service industry, does not truly benefit human life and society. Apart from 
obvious destructive activity, like producing weapons or narcotics, there 
are businesses that destroy the natural environment, demean human dig- 
nity, or damage the quality of people’s minds, while others are dedicated 
solely to preventing and solving the consequences of harmful actions. In 
large part, these kinds of labour are a waste of effort and end up being 
destructive. 
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Growth in many of these industries requires people to devote a great 
deal of energy and capital in order to prevent and solve the destructive 
effects resulting from the production itself. In contrast, labour that truly 
benefits human beings and society does not necessarily need to be part 
of the ordinary market economy, as can be seen in an exemplary life in 


harmony with Dhamma, which promotes human virtue and wisdom. 


Even from the perspective of output or yield, personal virtue is occa- 
sionally more valuable than the fruits of physical labour: for example, a 
monk may be meditating in a forest without making any explicit effort to 
protect the forest, but the forest rangers may say that he is more effective 
in preserving the forest than all of their projects or efforts combined. 


In terms of true wellbeing and happiness of human beings, looking only 
at the value of production and consumption is not enough; it is necessary 
to also look at the value of not producing and not consuming. 


From the perspective of Dhamma, a person who does not produce 
anything within the sphere of the market economy, yet consumes the 
world's resources in a prudent fashion and has a healthy relationship to 
the natural environment, is better than a person who produces things 
that are destructive and consumes the world's resources in a wasteful 
manner. It appears, however, that most economic ideologies praise the 
latter person who produces and consumes much (who is destructive) 
more than the former person who produces and consumes little (who is 
less destructive). 


One should ask whether it is a fair assessment to refer only to the 
act of production without considering the amount of waste resulting 
from consumption or without reflecting on how production truly benefits 
human beings. 


The field of economics is often only interested in statistics, numbers, 
and monetary growth. Although economics is considered a branch of sci- 
ence, many economic theories and ideologies are limited, inadequate, and 
incomplete when it comes to solving the economic problems of human 
beings, who exist above any particular branch of abstract scientific know- 
ledge. {736} Indeed, admitting that mere numerical calculations and 
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tallies cannot suffice in solving human problems would act for the benefit 
and integrity of the field of economics. 


As mentioned above, the Buddhist teachings are not really interested 
in how much wealth a person possesses, and the value of a person is not 
determined by how much money he or she has. Material wealth is viewed 
simply as a stepping stone to a higher goal rather than as a goal in itself, 
and the value of money is linked to the practice for reaching this higher 
goal. 


The focus in Buddhism is on two stages: the methods by which 
wealth is acquired and the way that acquired wealth is subsequently used. 
Buddhism does not emphasize possessing wealth but rather emphasizes 
the search for and the spending of wealth. To merely accumulate money 
for no particular purpose is considered as reprehensible as acquiring 
money in immoral ways or spending money in harmful ways. 


There are thus three basic vices in regard to material wealth: unright- 
eous acquisition of wealth, possession of wealth without using it for one’s 
true advantage, and the spending of wealth in harmful ways. 


Furthermore, although a person may acquire wealth righteously and 
spend money in beneficial ways, this behaviour does not yet count as 
complete in regard to a proper relationship to material wealth. This is 
because the Buddhist teachings emphasize wisdom and the quality of 
one’s mind. A person’s relationship towards material wealth must include 
‘liberating wisdom’ (nissarana-pafifia). 


This liberating wisdom implies that one truly understands the value, 
the benefits, and the limitations of wealth, and one recognizes how wealth 
has the potential to be either helpful or harmful. Rather than be enslaved 
by wealth, one should be the master of wealth, by recognizing that wealth 
should serve people and act as a means for developing goodness, reducing 
suffering, and increasing true happiness. Wealth should not be a cause for 
adding to personal distress, corrupting people’s minds, damaging human 
dignity, or creating divisions among people. 


The Buddha described ten different kinds of laypeople (kamabhogi; 
‘those who enjoy sensual pleasures’), the tenth of which he described as 
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supreme. Among the characteristics of these most excellent laypeople, 
one can see the way of dealing with money that accords with Dhamma, 
which can be summarized as follows:?? 


1. Acquisition: to seek wealth in righteous ways, without abusing or 
harming others. 


2. Expenditure (this stage also includes both saving money and living 
in moderation): 


A. To provide for one’s happiness (along with the happiness of 
those for whom one is responsible). 


B. To be charitable; to share one’s wealth with others. 


C. To use one’s wealth for meritorious purposes (including for 
promulgating and promoting the Dhamma). 


3. Liberating wisdom: to not be heedless with one’s wealth; to 
apply wisdom when spending money; to know the advantages and 
dangers of wealth; to not be enslaved by money; to rely on money 
in order to find opportunities for spiritual development. 


The Buddha gave the following teaching about people’s relationship to 
wealth: 


Monks, there are these three persons found existing in the world. 
What three? 


The blind, the one-eyed, the two-eyed. {737} 


And how is a person blind? Here some person does not possess 
the eye that helps to acquire unacquired wealth or make acquired 
wealth increase, and he does not possess the eye that helps to 
distinguish between skilful and unskilful things ... between harmful 
and harmless things ... between base and refined things ... between 
things comparable to either bright or dark objects. This person is 
called ‘blind’. 


9? 4. V. 181-2. 
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And how is a person one-eyed? Here some person possesses the eye 
that helps to acquire unacquired wealth or make acquired wealth 
increase, but he does not possess the eye that helps to distinguish 
between skilful and unskilful things ... between harmful and harm- 
less things ... between base and refined things ... between things 
comparable to either bright or dark objects. This person is called 
‘one-eyed’, 


And how is a person two-eyed? Here some person possesses the eye 
that helps to acquire unacquired wealth or make acquired wealth 
increase, and he also possesses the eye that helps to distinguish 
between skilful and unskilful things ... between harmful and harm- 
less things ... between base and refined things ... between things 
comparable to either bright or dark objects. This person is called 
'two-eyed'. 


The blind man, with eyes impaired, experiences twofold misfor- 
tune: he possesses no such wealth, nor does he perform good deeds. 


Another, who is called 'one-eyed', searches merely for wealth 
through righteous or unrighteous means, even through theft, trick- 
ery, and deceit. 


He takes pleasure in sensuality, clever at accumulating wealth; but 
departing here the 'one-eyed' experiences torment in hell. 


Best of all is the person called ‘two-eyed’; he distributes his hard- 
earned wealth rightly won, is generous, with noble intent, unwaver- 
ing; he reaches a favourable destination, free from sorrow. 


One should steer clear from the blind and the one-eyed, and associ- 
ate only with the noble, two-eyed person. 


A. I. 128-9. 


The Buddha criticized the hoarding of material wealth without it being 
used for any beneficial purposes. For instance, on one occasion King 
Pasenadi of Kosala visited the Buddha. The Buddha asked why the king 
was out during the day. King Pasenadi told the Buddha that a householder 
who was a millionaire had recently died in the capital city and because this 
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man had no heir the king had gone to collect his treasure and transport 
it to the palace. 


The king went on to say that amongst this treasure there were eight 
million gold coins, not to mention the amount of silver. And yet when this 
man was alive he ate only grits with sour gruel, wore a three-piece rough 
garment, and went about in a dilapidated little cart with a leaf awning. 
The Buddha replied: 


So it is, great king! When an inferior man gains abundant wealth, 
he does not make himself happy and pleased, nor does he make his 
mother and father ... his wife and children ... his servants, workers, 
and employees ... his friends and colleagues happy and pleased; 
nor does he establish an offering for ascetics and brahmins, one 
bearing noble fruit, generating virtuous states of mind, resulting in 
happiness, conducive to heaven. {738} 


Because his wealth is not being used properly, kings confiscate it, 
or thieves steal it, or fire consumes it, or water carries it away, or 
displeasing heirs take it. Such being the case, that wealth, not being 
used properly, goes to waste, not to utilization. This is similar to a 
lotus pond in a place uninhabited by human beings - although it 
has clear, cool, fresh, and clean water, with good fords, delightful; 
but no people would take that water, or drink it, or bathe in it, or 
use it for any purpose. 


But when a superior man gains abundant wealth, he makes himself 
happy and pleased, he makes his mother and father ... his wife and 
children ... his servants, workers, and employees ... his friends and 
colleagues happy and pleased; and he establishes an offering for 
ascetics and brahmins, one bearing noble fruit, generating virtuous 
states of mind, resulting in happiness, conducive to heaven. 


Because his wealth is being used properly, kings do not confiscate 
it, thieves cannot steal it, fire does not consume it, water does not 
carry it away, and unloved heirs cannot take it. Such being the case, 
that wealth, being used properly, goes to utilization, not to waste. 
This is similar to a lotus pond in a place not far from a village or 
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a town, with clear, cool, fresh, and clean water, with good fords, 
delightful; and people would take that water, and drink it, and bathe 
in it, and use it for their purposes. 


As cool water in a desolate place 

Is forsaken without being drunk, 

So when a scoundrel acquires wealth 

He neither enjoys it nor shares it. 

But when the wise man obtains wealth 

He utilizes it and does his duty. 

Having supported his kin, free from blame, 
That noble man goes to a heavenly state.?? 


S. I. 89-91. 
And on a similar occasion: 


So it is, great king! Few are those people in the world who, when 
they obtain great wealth, do not become intoxicated and negligent, 
captivated by sensual pleasures, and mistreat other beings. Far 
more numerous are those people in the world who, when they 
obtain great wealth, become intoxicated and negligent, captivated 
by sensual pleasures, and mistreat other beings. 


S.L 74. 


A person who accumulates wealth but does not utilize or share it is 
compared to the mayhaka bird, which sits in a fig tree full of ripe fruit and 
cries, mayham, mayham (from the Pali meaning ‘mine, mine’). When flocks 
of other birds come to peck at the fruit and fly off again, the mayhaka bird 
remains babbling away.?* 


There are many stories in the scriptures criticizing stingy people who 
keep money to themselves and do not use it to help others. These stories 
often recount a change of mind for wealthy, miserly merchants. They 


Does his duty’: attends to his work and helps others. 
347 TIL. 301. 
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provide insightful teachings on the Buddhist view on proper ownership 
and the use of wealth.?? {739} 


17.9 MORAL RECTITUDE AND A HEALTHY ECONOMY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is acommon custom in Thailand of the laity asking for and receiving 
the five precepts.’ When the laypeople have undertaken and determined 
these precepts, the monk who gives them concludes by pointing out the 
blessings of moral conduct, chanting: Silena sugatim yanti, silena bhogasam- 
pada, silena nibbutim.... This verse can be translated as: ‘By way of virtuous 
conduct, one goes to heaven, one achieves an abundance of wealth, one 
reaches Nibbana...’ 


The pertinent clause here is that referring to an abundance of wealth: 
moral conduct leads to wealth and thus to a healthy economy. Although 
this verse was composed in later years and appears neither in the Tipitaka 
nor inthe commentaries and sub-commentaries, because of its traditional 
importance, it is worthy of attention. 


The chief principle of moral conduct (sila) is that it establishes a stable 
basis and prepares a disciplined environment, in order that one may 
successfully engage in various essential activities. 


In relation to the economy, when people are established in moral 
conduct, and there is an absence of crime and a reduction of danger 
to human life or personal possessions, people can move about safely. 
Consequently, when building factories, engaging in trade, and travelling 
about, either in the city or the country, during the day or at night, 
people feel secure and at ease. Bosses and their employees relate to one 


There is another story of appropriating the wealth of a deceased wealthy 
merchant at S. I. 89-91; this story is continued and expanded upon in the 
Mayhakasakuna Jataka (JA. III. 298). See also: the Sudhabhojana Jataka (JA. V. 
382); the story of the wealthy merchant Macchariyakosiya (DhA. I. 366); the IIlisa 
Jataka (JA. I. 345); and the story of the wealthy merchant Bilarapadaka (DhA. III. 
16). 


3éTrans.: of course this is true in all Theravada Buddhist countries. 
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another with kindness and sincerity. The state bureaucracy is honest, 
efficient, and trustworthy. Communication between people, both locally 
and internationally, is smooth and easy, and production and commerce 
proceeds unhindered. This is how moral conduct prepares a foundation 
for economic prosperity. 


Once a nation is stable and its citizens feel secure, one can shift one’s 
focus to individual people. Here, we need not examine the obvious 
harmful effects of immoral behaviour, for instance licentiousness, theft, 
deceit, and alcoholism. When people determine to earn their living in a 
virtuous, upright manner, and they are devoted to such an honest pursuit, 
they will no longer act or think in immoral, unscrupulous ways. They will 
not be detracted even by thoughts of unexpected windfalls, let alone by 
acquiring things through dishonest means. 


When one’s mind is truly intent on one’s work, muddled or distracted 
thoughts cease. This is the beginning of concentration. When one is 
focused and committed to one’s work and activities, one engages with 
such considerations as: ‘How should I begin?’ ‘What should I do?’ ‘How 
should I proceed to achieve my goal?’ ‘What obstacles am I likely to face?’ 
‘How should I solve these problems?’ ‘With whom should I associate?’ 
‘Whom should I consult?’ This is how moral conduct affects the mind; 
concentration and wisdom then take over as the guiding factors. The 
four paths to success (iddhipada)" arise in turn and one can be assured 
of accomplishment and success. 


Bear in mind that the function of moral conduct is to establish a stable 
foundation for people to confidently engage in further spiritual practice. 
If one lacks moral discipline, one will have a weak foundation and an 
unsupportive environment. Without moral integrity, one cannot truly 
begin on the spiritual path. If one tries to begin, one will be shaky and 
unsteady. On the contrary, when people's surroundings are favourable 
and their foundation stable, they are able to truly engage with their work; 
they will be endowed with concentration. 


*Trans.: the four paths to success: wholesome desire (chanda; ‘aspiration’), 
energy (viriya; 'effort"), focused attention (citta; ‘dedication’), and ‘investigation’ 
(vimamsa). 
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Atthe beginning of a passage summarizing the teaching for household- 
ers, the Buddha uttered a verse acting as a constant principle in regard to 
this subject of moral conduct: 


Diligent in one's work, heedful, clever at managing one's affairs. 
{740} 


Utthata kammadheyyesu appamatto vidhanava.?? 
A. IV, 284, 289, 322, 324-5. 


One may say that this verse epitomizes the Buddhist principle towards 
work. Work begins as a consequence of diligence (represented in Pali 
by the term utthana, which may also be translated as ‘rising to one’s 
feet’, ‘non-complacency’, ‘increase of wealth’, or ‘increased prosperity’). 
When one is diligent and industrious, one’s work advances, leading to 
completion and accomplishment. 


The Buddha emphasized diligence not only as a factor leading to suc- 
cess, but also as a recollection for self-esteem and joy in regard to one’s 
work. A frequent teaching he gave to householders in this context is: ‘One 
has acquired wealth by perseverance, amassed by the strength of one’s 
arms, earned by the sweat of one’s brow, righteous wealth righteously 
gained.” 


Diligence also leads to self-development and to self-improvement, 
because an engagement with work compel’s one to grow in many areas 
of one’s life, to pass beyond obstacles, and to reach success. 


Diligence on its own, however, is insufficient; one must also be 
endowed with heedfulness (appamada). If one is diligent and energetic, 
but one acts in an untimely, inopportune way, or if one acts out of place 
or out of step, putting forth effort where it is inappropriate, and desisting 
from effort where it is due, one is likely to fail. Heedfulness here refers 
to mindfulness (sati), which steps forward and functions in tandem with 
effort (viriya). One is vigilant and alert, abreast of circumstances as they 


?*In these four suttas, two of them were given to householders, while the remaining 
two were given to bhikkhus. 


??This verse is a common idiomatic expression found in the Tipitaka, e.g.: A. II. 69; 
A. III. 45. 
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unfold and unperturbed by negative situations. One acts immediately 
when this is called for, and one is fully prepared to protect what is valu- 
able and to deal with unfinished business. One does not miss a suitable 
opportunity when the time is ripe. One is not negligent; one keeps to the 
principle: ‘Prepare well for the future; do not allow unfinished business 
to cause distress in times of crisis.’*° 


When supported by heedfulness, effort (viriya) is fully equipped and 
functions in the following ways: (a) it prevents damage and loss; (2) it 
solves problems and eliminates negative or dangerous situations; (3) it 
enables and supports wholesome actions; and (4) it acts as a protective 
force, say by protecting one’s virtuous qualities, upholding one’s dignity, 
and enhancing one’s spiritual practice, culminating in spiritual perfec- 
tion. 


The third clause in the verse above - ‘clever at managing one’s affairs’ 
- refers to wisdom, which leads to a correct application of diligence and 
enables heedfulness to truly bear fruit. In sum, wisdom understands the 
principles involved in work. In particular, one is endowed with the seven 
qualities of a virtuous person (sappurisa-dhamma), which include such 
factors as: to know the origin and cause of things; to know the objective 
and results of things; to know oneself; to know moderation; to know the 
proper time; and to know other people, to know one's community, and to 
know one's society, e.g.: to be able to select the right people for a specific 
job, to know the needs and desires of specific groups of people, etc.! 


The Buddha frequently emphasized this clever management of affairs, 
both in teachings to the monastic community (using the expression: alam 
sarnvidhatum - ‘able at managing one's affairs’), and in particular to house- 
holders, who are responsible for activities within the wider society. In 
regard to looking after a household, the Buddha taught this principle: 'A 
householder ... should be charitable and clever at managing his affairs 
(vidhànavanta).'*? 


“See: J. IV. 166. 


“For more on the seven qualities of a virtuous person (sappurisa-dhamma), see 
chapter 13 on virtuous friendship. 


#2), VI. 287. 
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In this context, there are many guiding principles in the scriptures for 


people who work in government service, for example: 


One endowed with discriminative discernment (vicarana-pafina), 
accomplished in awakened intelligence (buddhi-pafifia), clever at 
managing his affairs, knowing the proper time and occasion, is 
suited to carry out government service. One diligent in his work, 
circumspect, with keen insight, skilled at managing his affairs, is 
suited to carry out government service. 


J. VI. 296-7. 


To sum up, moral conduct (sila) encompasses those things that are 
connected to human activities and to human co-existence. One may say 
that moral conduct is a matter of preparing a suitable environment and 
society, in order that people can fully devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the mind and of wisdom. {741} 


The following scriptural passages reveal Buddhist principles of right 
livelihood for laypeople, describing the acquisition of wealth, the spend- 
ing of wealth, and the happiness that is derived from a just livelihood. 


B. THE SEARCH FOR AND PROTECTION OF WEALTH 


At one time the brahmin Ujjaya visited the Buddha and said that he would 
soon be travelling on a long journey. He asked the Buddha to give a 
teaching that would be conducive to both present and future wellbeing. 
The Buddha replied: 


These four things, brahmin, are conducive to present happiness and 
wellbeing: the fulfilment of perseverance (utthana-sampada), the 
fulfilment of protection (arakkha-sampadà), association with virtu- 
ous people (kalyanamittata), and balanced livelihood (samajivita). 


What is the fulfilment of perseverance? Here a clansman earns 
his living with diligence, either in agriculture, or commerce, or 
tending livestock, or military service, or civil service, or some form 
of craft. He is industrious and skilled, not negligent, possessed of 
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investigative acumen, familiar with the procedures of that work, 
able to arrange and carry out that job. This is called fulfilment of 


perseverance. 


And what is fulfilment of protection? Here a clansman possesses 
wealth acquired by hard work, collected by the strength of his arms, 
earned by the sweat of his brow, justly obtained in a rightful manner. 
He manages, protects, and watches over that wealth, thinking: 'Now 
how can I arrange it so that kings do not confiscate this wealth, that 
thieves do not steal it, that fire does not consume it, that water does 
not carry it away, and that displeasing heirs do not take it.' This is 
called the fulfilment of protection. 


And what is association with virtuous people? Here, in whichever 
town or village a clansman dwells, he consorts, converses, and 
consults with householders, householders' sons, young men who 
act as dignitaries, and old men who act as elders, who are endowed 
with faith, moral conduct, generosity, and wisdom. He emulates 
the accomplishment of faith in those who are endowed with faith, 
he emulates the accomplishment of moral conduct in those who 
are endowed with moral conduct, he emulates the accomplishment 
of generosity in those who are endowed with generosity, and he 
emulates the accomplishment of wisdom in those who are endowed 
with wisdom. This is called association with virtuous people. 


And what is balanced livelihood? Here, a clansman earns his living 
with moderation, living neither too extravagantly nor overly hard- 
pressed. He knows how wealth increases and how wealth shrinks, 
thinking: 'Acting in this way income will exceed my expenses, and 
expenses will not surpass my income' - just as a person who carries 
scales or whose apprentice knows on holding up the balance that 
this much [weight] is deficient and this much is excessive... If 
this clansman earns a small income but lives lavishly, it will be 
rumoured of him: 'This clansman uses his wealth like a "fig-tree 
glutton".'^? If this clansman earns a great income but lives hard up, 
it will be rumoured of him: ‘This clansman will die like a pauper.’ 
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But because this clansman earns his living with moderation ... this 
is called a balanced livelihood. {742} 


Brahmin, righteously acquired wealth has these four pathways to 
decline (apaya-mukha): a person is a philanderer, a person is a 
heavy drinker, a person is a habitual gambler, a person associates 
and is intimate with evil-doers. Just as in the case of a great 
reservoir with four inlets and four outlets, if a person were to close 
the inlets and open the outlets, and if rain were not to fall according 
to the season, a decrease of that reservoir is to be expected, not an 
increase. 


Brahmin, righteously acquired wealth has these four pathways to 
growth (aya-mukha): a person is not a philanderer, a person is not 
a heavy drinker, a person is not a habitual gambler, a person has 
friendship, companionship, and intimacy with the good. Just as in 
the case of a great reservoir with four inlets and four outlets, if a 
person were to open the inlets and close the outlets, and if rain were 
to fall according to the season, an increase of that reservoir is to be 
expected, not a decrease... 


Brahmin, these four things lead to a clansman's happiness and 
wellbeing in the present.^* 


A. IV. 285-9. 


From here the Buddha went on to reveal the four things conducive to 
future wellbeing (samparayikatthasamvattanika-dhamma; samparayikattha 
= ‘future benefit’, ‘higher benefit’): the accomplishment of faith, the 
accomplishment of moral conduct, the accomplishment of generosity, 
and the accomplishment of wisdom. 


Trans.: E.M. Hare in ‘The Book of Gradual Sayings’ (Pali Text Society; © 1955; 
p. 189) states: ‘The commentaries explain that when one shakes the fig-tree, 
wishing to eat the fruit thereof, much fruit falls, a large amount of which is 
wasted.’ 


“Similar passages at: A. IV. 281, 322, 323. For more on the four qualities leading 
to future welfare, see the section on stream-enterers in chapter 7 on awakened 
beings. These four qualities are part of the five factors pertaining to noble growth 
(ariya vaddhi). 
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C. HAPPINESS FOR LAYPEOPLE 


The following teaching by the Buddha given to Anathapindaka includes 
the principle referred to simply as the ‘four kinds of happiness for 
laypeople’: 


There are, householder, these four kinds of happiness which should 
be consistently achieved by a layperson who enjoys sensual pleas- 
ure, depending on time and occasion. What four? The happiness of 
possession (atthi-sukha), the happiness of consuming (bhoga-sukha), 
the happiness of debtlessness (anana-sukha), and the happiness of 
blamelessness (anavajja-sukha). 


And what is the happiness of possession? Here, a clansman 
possesses wealth acquired by energetic striving, amassed by the 
strength of his arms, earned by the sweat of his brow, righteous 
wealth righteously gained. When he thinks, ‘I possess wealth 
acquired by energetic striving ... righteously gained’, he experi- 
ences happiness and joy. This is called the happiness of possession. 


And what is the happiness of consuming? Here, with the wealth 
acquired by energetic striving, amassed by the strength of his 
arms, earned by the sweat of his brow, righteous wealth righteously 
gained, a family man spends his wealth and does meritorious deeds. 
When he thinks, ‘With the wealth acquired by energetic striving ... 
righteously gained, I spend my wealth and do meritorious deeds', 
he experiences happiness and joy. This is called the happiness of 
consuming. 


And what is the happiness of debtlessness? Here, a family man 
is not indebted to anyone to any degree, whether great or small. 
When he thinks, ‘I am not indebted to anyone to any degree, 
whether great or small’, he experiences happiness and joy. This is 
called the happiness of debtlessness. {743} 


And what is the happiness of blamelessness? Here, a noble dis- 
ciple is endowed with blameless conduct of body, speech and mind. 
When he thinks, ‘I am endowed with blameless conduct of body, 
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speech and mind’, he experiences happiness and joy. This is called 
the happiness of blamelessness. 


Aware of the bliss of debtlessness, 

One recalls the joy of possession; 

When using one's wealth, 

One wisely discerns the joy of consuming. 
Discerning with wisdom, the wise one knows 
Dual corresponding shares of his happiness, 


[And sees that] the first three kinds of happiness 
are not worth a sixteenth part 
Of the bliss that comes from blamelessness.*? 


A. II. 69. 


D. SPENDING OF WEALTH 


At one time the Buddha gave the following teaching to Anathapindaka on 
the purpose of money and on the benefits of wealth: 


Householder, there are these five benefits that should be obtained 
from wealth. What five? 


Here, with the wealth acquired by energetic striving, amassed by 
the strength of his arms, earned by the sweat of his brow, righteous 
wealth righteously gained, a noble disciple makes himself joyful and 
pleased, and properly maintains himself in happiness; he makes his 
mother and father ... his wife and children ... his servants, workers, 
and employees joyful and pleased, and properly maintains them in 
happiness. This is the first benefit to be obtained from wealth. 


^Trans.: AA: ‘He divides the types of happiness into two shares - the first three 


types make up one share, the happiness of blamelessness is a share on its own. 
Then he sees with wisdom and knows that the former three types of happiness 
combined are not worth a sixteenth part of the happiness of blamelessness.' 
Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, translated by Nyanaponika Thera and 
Bhikkhu Bodhi; Altamira Press; O 1999; p. 292. 
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Here, with the wealth acquired by energetic striving ... righteous 
wealth righteously gained, a noble disciple makes his friends and 
colleagues joyful and pleased, and properly maintains them in hap- 
piness. This is the second benefit to be obtained from wealth. 


Here, with the wealth acquired by energetic striving ... righteous 
wealth righteously gained, a noble disciple protects his wealth from 
the dangers that may arise from fire and floods, kings and bandits 
and displeasing heirs; he makes himself secure. This is the third 
benefit to be obtained from wealth. 


Here, with the wealth acquired by energetic striving ... wealth right- 
eously gained, a noble disciple makes five kinds of offerings: aid for 
relatives (fiati-bali), welcoming gifts to guests (atithi-bali), making 
of merit in honour of the departed (pubbapeta-bali), support to the 
government (raja-bali), and offerings to devas (devata-bali).*° This 
is the fourth benefit to be obtained from wealth. 


Here, with the wealth acquired by energetic striving ... wealth right- 
eously gained, a noble disciple establishes an offering bearing noble 
fruit - generating virtuous states of mind, resulting in happiness, 
and conducive to heaven - for ascetics and brahmins who refrain 
from heedlessness and negligence, who are settled in patience and 
gentleness, who train themselves, calm themselves, and free them- 
selves from the fires of defilement. This is the fifth benefit to be 
obtained from wealth. {744} 


Householder, these are the five benefits that should be obtained 
from wealth. If, when a noble disciple obtains these five benefits 
that should be obtained from wealth, his wealth is depleted, he 
considers thus: "Whatever benefit should be obtained from wealth, 
I have obtained such benefit, yet my wealth is depleted.' Thus that 
noble disciple is not distressed. 


And if, when a noble disciple obtains these five benefits that should 
be obtained from wealth, his wealth increases, he considers thus: 
‘Whatever benefit should be obtained from wealth, I have obtained 
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such benefit and my wealth has increased.' Thus that noble dis- 
ciple is not distressed. In both circumstances he experiences no 
distress." 


A. II. 45. 


For wealthy householders, to be generous and to share one's wealth 
with others is considered a vital principle and a practice consistent with 
the ‘path of the noble ones’, as confirmed by this teaching: 


Having little, one should give a little; having a moderate amount, 
one should give moderately; having a lot, one should give a lot; not 
to give at all is unworthy. 


Indeed, merchant of Kosiya, I say to you that you should use and 
share [your wealth]; you should enter the path of the noble ones; a 
person who eats alone experiences no joy. 


J. V.387. 


Cultivating generosity can be done by undertaking regular practices 
and observances. For example, one may choose to donate a specific per- 
centage of one's income to assist others or to perform a special meritori- 
ous deed once a month or once a year. Some people may even determine 
to not eat a meal before they have given a gift to someone else, as is 
evidenced in the story of the recently converted wealthy merchant, who 
upheld this vow: 


I will not drink even a drop of water, 
If I have not first given a gift. 


J. V. 391, 397. 


"50r: ‘support to one's religion’. 


“A similar passage exists at A. II. 67. This teaching was particularly suited to the 
social situation of the Buddha’s time; modern readers may distil the essence of 
this teaching. 
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E. RETAINING FREEDOM WHEN ACQUIRING WEALTH 


Apart from developing awareness that material wealth is not a worthy 
goal in itself but is merely a means for enhancing one's own and others' 
lives, a person should also know the limitations of wealth and recognize 
the need to search for something of greater value, as described in the 
following passages: 


Action, knowledge, righteousness, 
Moral conduct, an excellent life - 

By these are beings purified, 

Not by family lineage or wealth. 


M. III. 262; S. I. 33-4, 55. 


I see wealthy men in the world 

Who through greed share not their wealth. 
They hoard away their riches 

Longing for heightened sensual pleasures. {745} 


A king who has conquered the earth 

And rules over the land stretching to the ocean, 
Is yet unsated with the sea's near shore 

And hungers for its further shore as well. 


Most other people too, not just kings, 

Meet death with craving unabated; 

Thus impaired they abandon their corpse; 
Satisfaction with sensuality is not found in the world. 


Relatives lament and untie their hair, 

Crying, ‘Ah me! Alas! Our beloved is dead!" 
They bear away the body wrapped in a shroud, 
To place it on a pyre and burn it there. 


Clad in a single shroud, the deceased leaves his wealth behind; 
The undertaker prods him with stakes as he burns upon the pyre. 
And as he dies, no relatives or friends 

Can offer him shelter and refuge here. 
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While his heirs carry away his wealth, this being 
Must pass on according to his actions; 

And as he dies no riches can follow him; 

Not child nor wife nor wealth nor estate. 


Longevity is not acquired with wealth, 
Nor can prosperity banish old age; 
Short is this life, as all the sages say, 
Eternity it knows not, only change. 


The rich and poor alike experience contact of the senses, 
The fool and sage are equally affected; 

But while the fool lies stricken by his folly, 

No sage will ever tremble from impingement. 


Better is wisdom here than any wealth, 
Since by wisdom one gains the final goal. 


M. II. 72-3; Thag. 776-84. 


A vital part of engaging in right livelihood is sippa: vocational know- 


ledge, expertise, and skill.*? 


The scriptures emphasize the study of arts, 
crafts, and sciences, and maintain that one duty of parents is to provide a 


practical education for their children. 


Vocational knowledge on its own, however, is limited. The scriptures 
therefore also highlight ‘great learning’ (bahusacca) - having heard much 
or studied extensively - so that one recognizes the greater application 
of practical knowledge, is able to assist others effectively, and develops 
comprehensive knowledge, especially knowledge leading to right view, 
which is the key factor for true study. 


*'The commentaries explain that action = right action; knowledge = right view 
and right intention; righteousness - the three factors comprising the section 
on samadhi (right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration; cultivating 
the quality of mind); moral conduct = right speech and right livelihood; and an 
excellent life = the Noble Eightfold Path or right livelihood (see other explanations 
at MA. V. 81; SA. I. 88; VismT.: Pathamo Bhago, Nidanadikathavannana). 


Trans.: the Thai ‘silapa-vitayah’ (AANU; ‘arts and sciences’) stems from the 
Sanskrit silpa-vidya. 
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The scriptures also encourage people to train in moral discipline - so 
that they apply their practical skills honestly and conduct themselves 
in a way that is beneficial to others and to society. Another skill that 
is encouraged is to know how to speak effectively. These other forms 
of knowledge complement vocational knowledge and increase a person's 
ability to help others. 


This level of virtuous conduct accords with the following teaching by 
the Buddha: 


Great learning, expertise, a highly-trained moral discipline, and 
well-spoken speech: these are supreme blessings.... Work not piled 
up and unattended to: this is a supreme blessing... Blameless 
activity: this is a supreme blessing.^? 


Kh. 2; Sn. 46. 


There are numerous passages in the Pali Canon encouraging the study 
of arts and sciences, for example: {746} 


A person lacking knowledge of the arts and sciences earns a living 


with difficulty. 
J.1V.177. 
Teach your child practical knowledge. 
J. IV. 429, 
Study that which is worthy of study. 
J. 1.421. 


Whatever is called knowledge of arts and sciences leads to good 
fortune. 


J. L 420. 


?'Blameless activity refers to virtuous, non-harmful acts, especially beneficial 
actions like offering one’s service to others, establishing public parks, planting 
woodland, building bridges, and undertaking the observance day precepts (see: 
KhA. 141). 
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Every branch of knowledge worthy of study - whether lofty, low, or 
medial - should be analyzed and understood. One need not apply 
all this knowledge at once - someday the time will come when this 
knowledge comes to one's aid. 


J. IL 218. 


On this subject of supreme blessings, proficiency in the area of formal 
or scholastic knowledge (bahusacca) should be accompanied by practical 
skill (sippa): a person should possess both knowledge and practical expert- 
ise. If these two qualities are paired one can expect excellence from a 


person’s work. 


Even greater success can be expected if a person is also well-disciplined 
and a skilled speaker - is able to use speech to induce understanding in 
others or to bring about cooperation and communal harmony. 


When these factors are combined with well-organized, well-executed, 
and wholesome work, a person’s work will reach perfection. 


Because some people may become overly absorbed in gaining know- 
ledge and attending to work to the point of neglecting their family 
responsibilities, the Buddha included two additional blessings at the 
beginning of the passage, of looking after one’s parents and supporting 
one’s wife and children. 


When noble disciples have fulfilled all personal responsibilities, the 
Buddha encouraged them to consider their responsibilities to other 
people: to further develop virtue and participate in upholding the 
righteousness of all human beings. The Buddha thus included three 
more blessings at the end of the passage: of supporting one’s relatives 
(fiati-satgaha),! of widespread giving (dana), and of righteous conduct 
(dhamma-cariya). 


"Originally, support of one’s relatives is the final factor, but as this passage occurs 
in verse, the sequence of the factors need not be held too strictly; I have thus 
placed it next to support for wife and children. In the commentaries to this sutta 
(KhA. 141; SnA. I. 299) the term ‘relatives’ (fiti) is given a very narrow definition, 
but the Nettivibhavini (p. 185 of the Burmese edition) defines fiati to include 
friends and acquaintances (Nett. 108). 
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To conduct oneself in line with these principles is to earn one’s liveli- 
hood with rectitude. 


Buddhism admits to and confirms the necessity of material things, 
especially the four requisites of life, as is seen for example in the 
Buddha’s frequent exhortation: ‘All beings exist by way of food’ (sabbe 
satta aharatthitika).°* {747} 


The true value of material things, however, is connected to moderation 
and determined by how they foster a healthy and natural physical state 
- of physical strength and ease, freedom from illness, and an absence 
of danger from either privation or excess - and by how they support a 
person's work and the cultivation of spiritual qualities. 


The value of material things is also determined by social conditions and 
by personal factors: by one's level of wisdom and the ability to recognize 
the advantages, disadvantages, and limitations of material things, and by 
one's ability to experience forms of bliss more refined than the happiness 
derived from material objects. 


For this reason Buddhism is not interested in compelling people to 
distribute material wealth equally, as this does not guarantee that people 
are virtuous and happy. Rather it emphasizes the minimum requirement 
that all people possess an adequate amount of the four requisites in order 
to survive without too much difficulty, and that possession of material 
objects not be a cause for oppressing oneself or others. 


The Buddhist teachings also recognize that possession and consump- 
tion of material things is related to a person's spiritual maturity and 
development: a person less spiritually developed will desire material 
objects for gratification and depend on material things for happiness 
more than a person of greater spiritual development. 


A spiritual decline occurs when people forget this proper relationship 
to material wealth: the need for material things becomes a misguided 
search for gratification and an addiction to sensual pleasures, until people 
forget that material wellbeing is a foundation for generating superior 


52D, III 211, 273; S. V. 64; A. V. 55-6; Ps. I. 5, 122. 
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spiritual qualities. As a consequence, people often abuse others out of 
selfishness. 


Alternatively, an attachment and enslavement to material wealth may 
giverise to possessiveness and anxiety, until people are unwilling to spend 
it or use it for beneficial purposes, which harms both themselves and 
others and is another form of affliction. 


Even more extreme behaviour occurs when disappointment and disillu- 
sionment about worldly objects turns into aversion and one sets oneself in 
opposition to the world. One thus creates deliberate hardship for oneself, 
by following an extreme degree of austerity or by getting caught up in 
practices of self-mortification in order to escape the power of material 
things. On the surface, these practices resemble living simply and keeping 
one's material needs to a minimum. It is incorrect, however, to consider 
these practices as ways leading to liberation or to undergo ascetic prac- 
tices without applying a deep understanding. One should recognize that 
in the endeavour for liberation people must rely to a necessary degree on 
material things in order to live with wisdom and compassion. 


A life that is free and not overly dependent on material things implies 
not being seduced, blindly absorbed, or spellbound by these things. This 
freedom relies on liberating wisdom (nissarana-pafifia) and on a thorough 
discernment of the disadvantages and failings of material things (adinava- 
dassàvi). 


A wise person sees the many disadvantages of pleasurable sense objects 
and of material things, e.g.: one can easily become enslaved by them; one 
may rely on them entirely for one's happiness; they do not necessarily 
lead to higher spiritual qualities like peace of mind; and when one is 
attached to them they even become an obstacle to realizing these higher 
states. 


Moreover, by their very nature, these things are void of an inherent 
perfection which would be able to truly gratify our desires and to provide 
satisfaction. They are impermanent, unstable, and transient; they cannot 
be truly owned and are not truly subject to our control; and in the end 
they must break up and dissolve. {748} 
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To relate to these things with ignorance is to create grief and suffering. 
They were not born along with us and when we die they will not follow us. 
The purpose of seeking and owning these things is to use them for solving 
problems and alleviating suffering, and for developing true happiness, 
not to increase our suffering. 


There is no merit to hoarding up wealth. The more one is enslaved to 
wealth, the greater is one’s affliction. 


When one recognizes the above truths, one derives the true value 
from material wealth, spends money to benefit oneself and others, and 
cultivates the four ‘favourable qualities’ (sarigaha-vatthu),? for example 
by giving, by establishing a society that guards against wrongdoing, pro- 
motes virtue, and encourages spiritual development, and by supporting 
those people who uphold the truth. One does not possess wealth solely to 
increase wealth, nor does one generate wealth simply to consume more 
and to seek self-gratification. 


Buddhism holds in high esteem those laypeople who work with dili- 
gence, obtain wealth through honest means, are charitable and take 
responsibility for others, and spend their money on wholesome causes; 


such people are referred to as ‘victors in this world and the next’. 


Even more excellent are those people freed through wisdom from men- 
tal defilement, who do not fall victim to wealth or to personal possessions, 
who do not allow the acquisition of wealth to be a source of woe, who 
are able to live with a joyful heart, who come into contact with worldly 
things but are not stained by them,” and who are able to disengage from 
suffering when it arises in various circumstances. These are the true 
masters (issara-jana), the true liberated ones (seri-puggala). 


Such laypeople may be awakened up to the stage of non-returner, yet 
they are fully attentive to and engaged in their work. The Buddha did 
not approve of laypeople being concerned only with immediate needs or 


53See the above section ‘Virtuous Conduct for Enhancing One's Life and Society’. 
“F,g.: D. IIL 181. 


Trans.: ‘worldly things’ here is used to cover two expressions used by the author: 
loka-dhamma and loka-amisa. 
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desires without preparation for the future or by abandoning their duties, 
which can be a form of attachment to non-attachment. 


F. DUAL FREEDOM OF THE SANGHA 


The monastic community (sarigha) acts as an exemplar to people for a 
life relying in the least degree on material things, or for a life with the 
greatest degree of freedom from material things. This life is connected to 
the wider society inthe following ways: first, the monastic life provides an 
opportunity for monks” to live a life of simplicity; second, this life allows 
monks to fully devote their time and energy to Dhamma-related activities 
without needing to get caught up in seeking material possessions; third, 
this life urges monks to be easy to support, by recognizing that they do 
not earn a living by themselves and are dependent on the lay community; 
and fourth, the monastic community, by not seeking recompense for its 
labour in the usual sense of market exchange, is as free as possible from 
the control and influence by the mainstream social and political system 
in which it finds itself. 


All monks, regardless of whether they are enlightened or not, are 
bound by the principle of living primarily for truth and keeping their 
material needs to a minimum. 


The Buddha did not intend for laypeople to live monastic or austere 
lives, nor did he wish for everyone to be ordained as a monk. It is a natural, 
causal truth that at any one time, different people abide at different 
stages of spiritual development, and that they will have varying needs 
and desires. Even the majority of stream-enterers, or at least a large 
percentage of them, live at home with their families. (749] 


The Buddha's intention in this respect was most likely to establish 
an independent community within the wider society, in order to act 
as a balance in the domain of righteousness and truth, to sustain the 
principles of truth within society, and to provide an escape from the 
controlling influence of society for those people who both desired and 
were prepared for such freedom. 


*°Trans: the author focuses here on the bhikkhu sangha. It is valid here to substitute 
‘monks and nuns’ or ‘monastics’ for the term ‘monks’. 
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This community exists both in physical form and as an ideal. The inde- 
pendent community as a physical entity is the bhikkhu sangha - some- 
times referred to as the conventional sangha (sammati-sangha) - which 
exists alongside and is yet free from the wider lay community?" The 
independent community as an ideal is the 'community of true disciples' 
(savaka-sangha) - sometimes referred to as the ‘noble community’ (ariya- 
sangha) - which exists alongside yet apart from the wider community of 
unawakened beings. 


The gist of this principle is that a model society is not one in which 
everyone is the same (such a society is impossible to accomplish), but 
rather is one in which all members, although they may differ in individual 
circumstances, are devoted to spiritual growth, live together in concord, 
and strive for the same goal. Such a model provides a wholesome altern- 
ative to those people who no longer wish to live within the confines of 
the wider society. (Even in the future era of Maitreya Buddha, during 
which time supposedly everyone is equal, there will be an independent 
community of monks.) 


In regard to the bhikkhu sangha, for the monks to dwell in and to 
maintain such independence, they must have a way of life that relies little 
on material things. Moreover, they must possess the mental qualities that 
are favourable to such a way of life. An important quality the Buddha 
emphasized for the bhikkhus and for all renunciants is contentment (san- 
tosa), which enables one to live simply and to experience joy independent 
of material things. 


The monks need not expend time, effort, and attention on acquiring 
material things. Instead, they can fully devote their time, determined 
effort, and attention to their spiritual practice in order to achieve wisdom 
and freedom of mind. The principles of contentment and delight in 
practice are embodied in the Buddha’s teaching of the fourfold traditional 
practice of the noble ones (ariya-vamsa; the four principles of the ‘noble 
lineage’ - see below). 


"Trans: again, it is valid to include the bhikkhuni sangha within this classification 
of an independent community as a separate entity. For more on this subject of 
bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, see: ‘The Buddhist Discipline in Relation to Bhikkhunis’ 
by Ven. Phra Payutto; translated by Robin Moore © 2015. 
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The bhikkhus follow a simple lifestyle and do not engage in arts and 
sciences in order to earn a living. By relying on an ancient tradition, they 
subsist on the four requisites offered by the lay community. At the same 
time, they have no right to solicit food or the other requisites. For this 
reason they should make themselves easy to support and content with 
little, and conform to the four principles of the ‘noble lineage’ (ariya- 
vamsa): 


1. Here, a monk in this teaching and training is content with any kind 
of robe, and he speaks in praise of contentment with any kind of 
robe; he does not engage in a wrong search, in what is improper, 
for the sake of a robe. If he does not get a robe he is not agitated, 
and if he gets one he uses it without being tied to it, infatuated with 
it, or obsessed with it; he sees the danger in it, understanding the 
escape. Yet, because of this, he does not extol himself or disparage 
others. Any monk who is skilled in this, energetic, not remiss, 
clearly comprehending and mindful, is said to be dwelling in an 


ancient, pristine, noble lineage. 
2. Further, a monk is content with any kind of almsfood.... {750} 
3. Further, a monk is content with any kind of lodging... 


4. Further, a monk finds delight in the development of wholesome 
qualities, is delighted with the development of wholesome qual- 
ities, finds delight in the abandoning of unwholesome qualities, 
is delighted with the abandoning of unwholesome qualities. Yet, 
because of this, he does not extol himself or disparage others. 
Any monk who is skilled in this development (bhavana) and aban- 
donment (pahana), energetic, not remiss, clearly comprehending 
and mindful, is said to be dwelling in an ancient, pristine, noble 


lineage.” 


Qualities like contentment correspond to the discipline and moral 
conduct of the bhikkhu sangha. The moral code for the bhikkhus was 


58A, IT. 27-8 (for the unwholesome qualities to be abandoned, compare with the 
first principle, i.e. to abandon infatuation, obsession, etc.). Similar passages are 
found at: D. III. 224-5; Nd. II. 59. 
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prescribed in order to foster contentment in the monks, and to support 
them in their dedication to cultivating wholesome qualities and abandon- 
ing unwholesome qualities. 


The commentaries classify four aspects of moral conduct of the mon- 
astic sangha, which are collectively referred to as párisuddhi-sila (‘moral 
conduct leading to purity’ or ‘pure behaviour designated as moral con- 
duct’), as follows:?? 


1. Pátimokkhasarwara-sila: morality as restraint in regard to the 
Patimokkha: to abstain from forbidden conduct, to adhere to per- 
missible forms of conduct, and to practise strictly in regard to 
the training rules. The commentators claim that this factor is 
accomplished by way of faith. 


2. Indriyasamvara-sila: morality as sense restraint: to be careful not 
to allow evil, unwholesome mind states, like desire, attachment, 
aversion, and indignation, to overpower the mind when receiving 
the six sense objects: when the eye sees forms, the ear hears sounds, 
the nose smells odours, the tongue savours tastes, the body exper- 
iences tactile sensations, and the mind cognizes mental objects. 
The commentators claim that this factor is accomplished by way 
of mindfulness (sati). 


3. Ajivaparisuddhi-sila: morality as purity of livelihood: to earn one's 
living righteously and in a pure manner; to avoid seeking gain by 
incorrect means, e.g.: to not falsely claim supernormal states, like 
concentrative attainments or stages of enlightenment,” and to not 
verbally appeal for food for oneself if one is not ill; to abstain from 
deception (kuhana), for example by affecting a severe manner or 
countenance in order to instil faith in laypeople and induce them to 
offer the four requisites; to abstain from flattery (lapana) in order to 
gain food; to abstain from hinting in order to obtain the requisites; 


?vism. 15-46; Comp: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Vipassanakammatthanam, 
Visuddhibhedo. Note that in the Pali Canon indriya-samvara is classified under 
samadhi (e.g.: D. I. 207). 


S8 Concentrative attainments: samadhi, jhana, vimokkha, and samapatti; stages of 
enlightenment: magga, phala, and Nibbana. 
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to abstain from resorting to threats and disparagement so as to urge 
laypeople to offer the requisites; and to abstain from pursuing gain 
with gain, for example by giving someone a small gift with the hope 
that he will offer much in return. The commentators claim that this 
factor is accomplished by way of effort (viriya). 


4. Paccayasannissita-sila: morality connected to the four requis- 
ites: to use the four requisites with wise consideration (paccaya- 
paccavekkhana), by understanding their true purpose and value; to 
refrain from using them out of greed. One eats food, for example, in 
order to nourish and strengthen the body, to live at ease, to be able 
to perform one’s duties, and to advance in the threefold training. 
One does not eat for sense gratification, entertainment, or amuse- 
ment. The commentators claim that this factor is accomplished by 
way of wisdom (pafifia). {751} 


G. SUMMARY 


In the context of the lay community, there are several forms of conduct 
that should be emphasized in relation to personal wealth: 


A. In terms of the individual, the Buddha specifically praised those 
wealthy persons who acquire their wealth through diligent effort and by 
righteous means, and who spend their money for wholesome, meritorious 
purposes. He praised virtue and benevolence over wealth itself. 


It is important to instil a sense of values in contemporary people so that 
they recognize that it is a source of pride to accumulate wealth through 
effort and honest means and to determine to use that wealth for doing 
good deeds. 


Praising people simply because they are wealthy, by considering that 
they have accumulated merit from good deeds in the past (in previous 
lifetimes)® and by failing to consider the causes for that wealth in this 
lifetime, is incorrect from the perspective of Buddhism in two ways: first, 
it does not accord with the praise bestowed by the Buddha on those 


*'Trans.: colloquially referred to as ‘good karma’. 
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wealthy persons as mentioned above. And second, it does not involve a 
wise and complete assessment of causes and conditions, especially the 
causes and conditions in the present life, which have the most direct 
relationship to the person’s circumstances and should thus be given more 
importance. 


Past kamma can only act as an initial foundation, say of providing 
physical attributes, mental aptitude, quickness of mind, and personal 
disposition, which supports actions in this lifetime. 


Granted, past actions play an important role for being born in a wealthy 
family, but even here the Buddha did not mark such a fact as particularly 
praiseworthy, because a general principle of Buddhism is that of not 
glorifying or overly prizing a person's family or status of birth. 


The Buddha praised wholesome actions, which are the causes for this 
individual to receive such a desirable result. Being born into a wealthy 
family is in itself a boon; there is no need to add to this by praise. Accord- 
ing to Buddhism, such a birth is seen as starting capital, which gives such 
a person a good opportunity or even an advantage over other people in 
making progress in this life; the results from past actions have thus come 
to fruition and the person has reached a new starting point. The Buddha 
praised or criticized how such a person applies this starting capital. 


In general, the Buddha's praise or criticism focuses on whether one 
generates wealth through honest, righteous means, or fails to do so, and 
on how one then conducts oneself in relation to such wealth. The Buddha 
did not praise or criticize wealth itself or rich people; rather he praised or 
criticized rich people's behaviour. 


B. In terms of society, Buddhism teaches that material wealth is a 
support for life; it is not the goal of life. Wealth should thus facilitate 
and prepare people for living a virtuous life and for performing good 
deeds in order to realize higher levels of spiritual excellence. Wherever 
and to whomever riches arise, it should benefit all human beings and be 
conducive to their wellbeing. {752} 


Following this principle, when an individual becomes wealthy, all 
people are enriched and the entire society prospers; when a good person 
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acquires wealth, his or her community also acquires wealth. Such a 
person is like a fertile field in which rice flourishes for the benefit of all. 


A wealthy person can feel satisfied and honoured to receive society’s 
trust and to act as a delegate for society in the sharing of wealth to 
support and nourish fellow human beings and to provide them with an 
opportunity for true growth.” 


On the contrary, if some individuals become more wealthy but society 
as a whole deteriorates and the suffering of other people increases, this 
indicates that there is an improper conduct in regard to material wealth. 
The generated wealth does not become a supportive factor, which is the 
true purpose of wealth. Before long there will be unrest in society. In 
the end either the status of those wealthy members of society or the 
structure of society as a whole will be unsustainable. Members of the 
wider community may remove the wealthy and influential individuals 
from their positions of power, and establish a new system along with new 
executives for the allocation of wealth, which may be an improvement or 
a worsening of the situation. 


In any case, there exists this truth that if people conduct themselves 
incorrectly in relation to material wealth, which arises for the benefit of 
all, wealth ends up harming and destroying human nature, human beings, 
and human society. 


C. In terms of a state or a nation, Buddhism recognizes these important 
aspects of material wealth: poverty is a form of suffering, poverty and 
deprivation are crucial causes for crime and wrongdoing in society (as is 


$?The Buddha said that a righteous person arises in the world for the wellbeing 
of all (A. IV. 244-5). Similarly, when a righteous person gains wealth he or she is 
like a lotus pond in a sheltered location - everyone can make use of the water 
and be refreshed; but an unrighteous person who gains wealth is like a pond in a 
deserted area; although the water may be clear and clean, it is useless (S. I. 90-91). 


$8 Compare this with the Buddhist teachings on the origin of power and on the 
origin of kings (e.g. in the Aggafifia Sutta - D. III. 92-3). Some wealthy Buddhist 
merchants like Anathapindaka adhered to this principle, relinquishing their 
wealth for the benefit of the monastic community and for the poor, until they 
themselves were left penniless, but without regret. 


$^ A. III 352. 
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the related factor of greed), and it is the responsibility of the state or of 
political leaders to care for and allocate funds to the poor and to ensure 
that there are no destitute people in the country. 


To address these issues various measures are required which are often 
specific to the circumstances, e.g.: to provide citizens with opportunities 
for making an honest living; to create jobs; to allocate funds and other 
means of assistance, according to the teaching on the four virtues making 
for national integration (raja-sarigahavatthu);?" and to prevent immoral or 
unrighteous activities, like exploitation. In this sense, the state should 
consider the reduction and absence of poverty as a better measurement 
for its success than the increase of wealthy individuals in that society. The 
absence of poverty is a result of social management that does not neglect 
the spiritual development of the people in society. 


D. In terms of economics and politics, it is frequently asked what sort 
of economic system or government best conforms to the principles of 
Buddhism. Basically, this is not a question that Buddhism is required to 
answer; or at the risk of stating a tautology, one can respond that any 
system that is applied in harmony with Buddhist values and principles is 
valid. {753} 


Economic or political systems should be analyzed according to how 
they are practised, an analysis which changes or is modified as a result 
of environmental conditions related to time and place. Here it should be 
reiterated that the purpose and true benefit of material wealth is that it 
acts as a support for human beings in coordinating their lives, to enable 
them to live together peacefully, to perform meritorious deeds, and to 
realize higher levels of spiritual excellence. Thus, when wealth manifests 
for an individual, society as a whole benefits and all people will prosper. 
Whichever economic or political system effectuates such a wholesome 
outcome is in harmony with Buddhism. 


6D, HL 65-6, 70-71. 


E.g.: D. I. 135; D. III. 61. The teachings emphasize assistance along with promoting 
diligence, i.e. one should also prevent poverty resulting from indolence. 


E g.: A. IV. 151; It. 22. 
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Obvious examples of how social systems are connected to specific 
temporal and regional factors are the following: when the Buddha estab- 
lished the monastic community with its distinct task and objective, he set 
down a discipline limiting the monks' personal possessions to the eight 
requisites;$? other possessions belong to the community as a whole. In 
relation to the lay community, who at that time in India (Jambudipa)? 
observed two forms of governance, the Buddha taught the 'conditions 
of prosperity’ (aparihaniya-dhamma) for those republican states (or those 
states governed by a quorum), and he taught the 'imperial observances' 


(cakkavatti-vatta) for those states governed by a monarchy. 


These accounts demonstrate how Buddha-Dhamma is not merely a 
philosophy or an abstract teaching, but rather it is a practical teaching, 
which is connected to people active within society and to real-life circum- 
stances. The teachings need to be applicable, relevant, and beneficial to 
people's daily lives. 


If one waits until one has completely finished establishing a so-called 
ideal political system (the superiority of which can never be conclusively 
proved) before people are able to experience happiness and wellbeing, 
how can one escape from hypothetical notions and credulity? 


In the case where both republics and monarchies existed, the Buddha 
found ways to benefit those people living under these different polit- 
ical systems. In the case of a republic, the Buddha suggested ways to 
strengthen and secure the people's mutual endeavours; in the case of a 
monarchy, he encouraged the rulers to recognize that prestige and power 
should be tools for benefiting the people, not for self-gratification and 
self-indulgence. 


In the period of King Asoka, when the system of monarchy reached 
its zenith, the King adhered to Buddhist principles of governance while 
ruling the country, as is confirmed by the dictum carved into one of the 
Asokan pillars: 


$&Trans.: an outer robe, an inner robe, an under robe, a bowl, a razor, a needle and 
thread, a belt, and a water-strainer. 


S^Trans.: ‘land of the rose-apple trees’. 
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His Majesty the Supreme Emperor, he who looks with kindness on 
the world, loved by the gods, does not assign great value to [his own] 
honour and prestige, unless he desires these with this objective 
in mind: ‘Both in the present and in the future may people listen 
to my instructions with devotion and practise in accord with the 
righteous way."? 


When people have understood the gist and objective of the Buddhist 
teachings related to economics and politics, the detailed task of determ- 
ining which system truly conforms to Buddhism rests with scholars of 
these systems to debate. 


Similarly, if people wish to think up new systems of governance, which 
improve upon pre-existing ones, that is even better, but these matters go 
beyond the preserve of this book. 


17.10 VIRTUOUS CONDUCT AND MORAL CODES 


Moral codes are established to guide people’s behaviour and speech. They 
deal with people’s relationship to their external environment, especially 
the relationship to other human beings. And they maintain a way of life 
that is well-ordered and mutually beneficial for all members of society. 
Moral codes assist people within a particular society to increase virtuous 
activities so that they can realize the highest goal according to their 
belief system and to support them in spreading their beliefs, activities 
and virtues among other groups of people. In Buddhism, the teachings 
which address society directly and express the spirit of Buddhist social 
relationships are the teachings on sila (‘ethics’, ‘moral conduct’, ‘virtuous 
conduct)."! 


See the tenth inscription of the Asokan Stone Edicts. 


7 Academic books and other works by contemporary scholars (most of them 
Western scholars) who research Buddhism and its connection to society tend to 
overlook the Buddhist teachings on morality, especially the code of moral disciple 
(Vinaya) of the bhikkhu sangha. Their work is thus often incorrect or at least 
significantly lacking. 
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The most basic moral code is to not harm other people, either physic- 
ally or verbally, and to not impair mindfulness and clear comprehension, 
which protect a person's moral integrity. In Buddha-Dhamma this basic 
moral code is most often described and embodied as the Five Precepts. 


A. IMPORTANT TERMS PERTAINING TO MORALITY: SILA, VINAYA, AND 
SIKKHAPADA 


Before looking at this subject of morality more closely, we should examine 
some of the relevant Pali terms. 


Many Pali terms have various nuances of meaning, which leads to a 
degree of complexity. Some of these terms have been adopted into the 
Thai language, yet their meanings have occasionally deviated from the 
original meanings. Some of these terms have even taken on opposite 
meanings from those they originally had. These terms thus need to be 
constantly reviewed and reexamined. 


There are three primary terms relevant to this subject of moral con- 
duct: sila, vinaya, and sikkhapada. On the whole, in the original Pali, the 
meanings of these three terms are clearly distinguished. Occasionally, 
these terms are used in a broad or colloquial sense, and may be inter- 
changeable. Technically speaking, however, their meanings are strictly 
defined and distinguished, in order to avoid confusion. {915} 


Here are the basic meanings of these three terms: 


Sila: virtuous conduct and moral rectitude expressed by way of body and 
speech. Being a collective term, sila is used in the singular (it is a 
‘mass noun’; it is not divided into subfactors). 


Vinaya: an established code of behaviour and practice; a framework for 
living one’s life, containing rules, precepts, laws, prescriptions, etc., 
for guiding and monitoring one’s conduct in a harmonious and 
integrated way, leading to order, discipline, success, and fulfilment. 
This term too is a collective term and is used in the singular. 


Sikkhapada: rules of training and practice, especially those prescribed by 
the Buddha, stipulating an obligation to perform an action or to 
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refrain from an action, in order to bring about correct and right- 
eous conduct. This term may be used either in the singular or in 
the plural. 


Combined, all the training rules (sikkhapada) comprise a code of dis- 
cipline (vinaya). Practising in accord with the training rules and being 
established in the code of discipline (or conduct in harmony with the 
training rules and the code of discipline) is referred to as ‘moral conduct’ 
(sila). 


For example, the 227 training rules for monks are called the bhikkhu 
Vinaya. Those monks who uphold the Vinaya (those who follow the 
training rules correctly) are considered established in moral conduct. The 
same holds true for those bhikkhunis who uphold the bhikkhuni Vinaya 
comprising 311 training rules. 


For Buddhist laypeople, there are the five training rules or five pre- 
cepts (pafica-sikkhapada), beginning with abstaining from killing living 
creatures. Laypeople who uphold these five precepts are considered 
established in morality (such moral conduct is occasionally referred to 
as paficasikkhapada-sila)."? 


These are the strict definitions. As mentioned above, however, these 
three terms are sometimes used in a broad sense, in which case they may 
be used interchangeably. A common example of this is to refer to the 
five precepts (parica-sikkhapada) as the five moral observances (parica-sila). 
This term pafica-sila is used only seldom in the Tipitaka; its use is probably 
for the sake of brevity, in particular in poetic verses. It is used frequently 
in the commentaries. Although the term sikkhdpada in this context in 


”The five precepts have been upheld and practised since ancient times. They 
were acknowledged by and incorporated into Buddhism from the beginning. 
Generally speaking, there is not a large body of training rules for householders, 
and therefore the term ‘lay vinaya’ is not used (the five precepts are considered the 
code of discipline for the laity). Having said this, the commentaries occasionally 
classify specific principles or factors as a vinaya for householders, e.g.: the 
Sumangalavilasini states that the Singalaka Sutta is a ‘discipline for laity’ (gihi- 
vinaya) - [DA. 3/151]; and the Paramatthajotika states that abstaining from 
the ten unwholesome ways of action (akusala-kammapatha) is a ‘discipline for 
householders’ (agariya-vinaya) - [KhA. 117]. 
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unfamiliar to some people, it is clearly evident in the formal verses for 
undertaking the precepts. 


When the term sila is used to replace sikkhapada, it too can be used in 
the plural, comprising various training rules or precepts. Its meaning is 
thus expanded beyond the moral character of those who behave correctly 
according to a code of discipline or a set of precepts. {916} 


In the original Pali, the term vinaya was a very important term with 
many nuances of meaning. For example, it represents a key system of 
conduct, paired with the term dhamma in the compound Dhammavinaya. 
Many of this term's nuances lie outside of the triad mentioned above, of 
sila, vinaya, and sikkhdpada. At least in the Thai language (pronounced 
‘vinai’ - 31f8)), its meaning has become rather ambiguous and imprecise. 
And even in Buddhist circles the term vinaya is used in a vague and 
imprecise way. 


In Thailand, the term vinai is frequently used in the context of business 
activities and other everyday enterprises. In this context, however, its 
meaning is greatly restricted, referring to self-control, disciplined con- 
straint, an adherence to rules and regulations, etc., for example in the 
expression ‘traffic discipline’ (‘vinai jarahjawn' - vinaya carácara). The 
term vinai has thus developed a meaning pertaining to a person's attrib- 
utes, namely, to a steadfastness in self-control and an ability to follow 
specific rules and principles (here, its meaning begins to overlap with that 
of sila). 


A split appears to have occurred. In the monasteries, or in relation to 
religious matters, people use the term sila (in Thai pronounced 'seen' - 
fla), while in relation to mundane matters people use the term vinaya. 
This is true even though both of these terms are vital to the Buddhist 
teachings. 


When Buddhists (including the monks) become estranged from the 
essence of the Dhammavinaya, their understanding of relevant terms 
becomes obscured. Ofthe three terms mentioned above, sila, which refers 
to the moral character of an individual, is the aim and purpose ofthe other 
two terms. Spiritual training in line with precepts and guided by a code 
of discipline is intended to generate moral integrity in people. Eventually, 
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the term sila has been used to encompass the meanings of all three of these 
terms. The terms vinaya and sikkhapada remain behind-the-scene, and the 
term sila, becoming an umbrella term, has also become vague. 


Moral conduct is the first factor in the threefold training (tisso sikkha), 
whereby one cultivates moral integrity (adhisila-sikkha), power of the 
mind (adhicitta-sikkha), and wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha). This is a matter of 
individual spiritual training. For individual people, and indeed the entire 
world, to exist in a state of wellbeing, one must provide a suitable training 
for people, in order for them to be spiritually accomplished. This training 
begins with individuals, who are then actively engaged in society. 


A closer look at this process of training, however, reveals that spiritual 
development requires an ability to relate to other people in society. Every- 
one is engaged in specific social activities, which may assist at all levels 
of spiritual development, from cultivating the sense bases to cultivating 
wisdom. People are also engaged in managing their physical environ- 
ments, allocating the four requisites and other material things, eating, 
earning a livelihood, governance, etc. All of these activities pertain to the 
concept of vinaya. 


Although vinaya is grouped alongside sila, it has a distinct scope or 
boundary. These terms cannot be used interchangeably and should not 
be confused for one another.” {917} 


These explanations are intended to act as a foundation for this discus- 
sion of moral conduct. A clear understanding of these relevant terms will 
assist in this matter and will help to avoid confusion. 


PFor more about the term vinaya in relation to society in general, see chapter 5 on 
kamma. 
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B. SILA ON THE LEVEL OF DHAMMA AND SILA ON THE LEVEL OF VINAYA 


Broadly speaking, there are two levels of morality (sila): 


* First, is the universal level or the level of absolute truth 
(Dhamma)." This includes teachings or principles of conduct 
that are taught (desita) to show how people who perform good or 
bad actions, or who observe or violate moral precepts, will receive 
the fruits of these good and bad actions automatically and in accord 
with cause and effect, or in accord with the law of kamma. 


Second, is the conventional level, which refers to a specific code 
of ethics (vinaya) containing rules and regulations that have been 
laid down and prescribed (parifiatta).^ These formal codes are 
used to govern and direct individuals in a particular community or 
group, conforming to the group’s aims and objectives. A person 
who transgresses the rules defined by a specific code of ethics 
is accountable to the authority of that particular group, and his 
or her transgression is distinct from the negative consequences 
of unwholesome intention that inevitably follow according to the 
natural law of kamma.’° 


From the perspective of the entire human race, people live under 
different conditions according to time and place: people are subject to 
varying social, economic, and political circumstances, determined by the 
localities and time periods in which they live. It is impossible to lay down 
a detailed, strictly-defined, and authoritative ethical code that will be 
constructive and advantageous to people in every time period and social 
environment. 


“Trans.: note that I am translating Dhamma here as ‘absolute truth’, thus referring 
to paramattha-sacca, as a contrast to conventional truth (sammati-sacca). For more 
on the subject of paramattha-sacca (absolute truth) see chapter 2. 


On the revelation of truth (‘teaching the Dhamma’) and the prescription of moral 
codes (‘laying down the Vinaya’), see Appendix 1. 


"Trans: this corresponds to the Latin terms malum in se (‘wrong or evil in 
itself’; inherently wrong by nature) and malum prohibitum (‘wrong as or because 
prohibited'; conduct that constitutes an unlawful act only by virtue of a statute). 
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For the universal human community, Buddhism teaches or recom- 
mends the group of factors most often referred to as the ‘five precepts’ 
(pafica-sila), as the most basic moral code or as the minimum level of 
moral behaviour. Beyond these, there are the moral precepts contained 
in the ‘ten wholesome courses of action’ (kusala-kammapatha; specifically, 
the first seven of the ten factors), and the moral components of the 
Eightfold Path - right speech, right action, and right livelihood” - which 
are comprehensive moral principles. (918) 


The Buddha presented these moral principles as aspects of absolute 
truth: a person who observes these or fails to observe them will receive 
good or bad results according to the laws of nature. If a person decides to 
follow the teaching of the Buddha, he or she adopts these moral principles 
as conditions for spiritual practice. 


In other words, the Buddhist teachings stipulate that one must accept 
asaminimum level of practice the acknowledgment and acceptance ofthe 
five precepts. As mentioned above, the five precepts are also referred to 
as the five sikkhapada: the five ‘observances’ or the five ‘rules of training’. 


This is the basic level of practice for Buddhist male and female lay dis- 
ciples, but of course they may wish to adopt a more refined level of moral 
training, for example by keeping the eight precepts on the ‘observance 
days’. (See Note 17.4) 


The Dhamma exists on the levels of virtuous conduct (sila), concentra- 
tion (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). Moral discipline (vinaya) is limited 
to the first level, of virtuous conduct. (Concentration and wisdom are 
classified exclusively as aspects of Dhamma.) In sum, virtuous conduct 
exists both on the level of Dhamma and the level of vinaya. {722} 


”The commentaries refer to this group of moral principles as ajivatthamaka-sila: 
‘morality with livelihood as the eighth factor’ or ‘eightfold morality including 
livelihood’. Eight factors: samma-vàcà = 4 kinds of virtuous speech (vaci-sucarita) 
+ samma-kammanta = 3 kinds of virtuous physical actions (kaya-sucarita) + (1) 
samma-àjtva. See: Vism. 11-12. 
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NOTE 17.4: OBSERVANCE DAYS 


[Trans.: the observance days follow the lunar calendar and fall on the full- 
, new-, and half-moon days. These days were used as an occasion by pre- 
Buddhist spiritual communities to expound their teachings, a practice 
that was adopted by the Buddha. Other observances, for example the 
recitation of the Patimokkha on the full- and new-moons, occur on these 
days.] 


The terms attharigasamannagata-uposatha (‘the observance consisting of 
eight factors’) and atthangika-uposatha (‘the eightfold observance’) are 
found at A. I. 212-2; A. IV. 248-63. The term attha uposathanga (‘the eight 
observances’) is found at Vin. V. 136-7, 213. These terms are the origin of 
the term 'eight precepts' (attha-sila), which was coined later and is not 
found in the Tipitaka. 


Let us explore this twofold division of sila:"? 


. Moral conduct as Dhamma. This refers to those principles of beha- 


viour pertaining to moral conduct - to physical actions, speech, and 
livelihood - that are taught in connection to an ideal and natural state 
of human conduct. By acting in conformity with these principles, 
or by violating them, one reaps good or bad results directly, being 
accountable to natural laws. A related definition for sila here is: ‘moral 
conduct and moral discipline that becomes one's regular and normal 
way of behaviour or that becomes a personal attribute.' 


. Moral conduct as vinaya: a set of rules and regulations formulated as 


a social legislation for directing people's behaviour in accord with the 
specific aims of a community or society. This system of management 
and supervision also includes means of punishing those who trans- 
gress these rules. (This punishment is separate from the repercussions 
occurring as a consequence of the laws of nature.) 

Strictly speaking, vinaya is not yet sila, but is rather linked to sila. 
It refers to a social system and procedure for establishing people in 
moral conduct; it is a way of training people in virtue. Sila is aided 
by vinaya, but as it is an aspect of absolute truth (Dhamma), it is not 
identical to vinaya. 


70r the terms sila, vinaya, and sila-dhamma, see Appendix 2. 
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The way to distinguish between these two is that Dhamma is a matter 
of absolute, natural conditions, whereas moral discipline is dependent on 
a specific human society or on the ingenuity of human beings. 


Having made this distinction, one can discuss the term sila in a broad 
and flexible fashion, as various stages or aspects, as follows: 


Sila refers to virtuous behaviour in relation to other people and to 
one's surroundings; this behaviour generates blessings for oneself 
and for others, including one's society and natural environment. 


Sila refers to a moral code, laid down to foster a well-ordered, 
peaceful society whose members can live their lives at ease. 


Sila refers to a means for governing people's behaviour, leading to 
disciplined and impeccable physical and verbal conduct. 


Sila refers to a collection of training rules used for eliminating 
course defilements that manifest by way of body or speech, and for 
leading to greater spiritual refinement. 


Sila refers to aset of rules for developing a person's physical actions, 
speech, and livelihood, in order to create a foundation for cul- 
tivating and empowering the mind on the level of concentration 
(samadhi) and for increasing the mind's capabilities. 


Sila refers to the natural state of physical action, speech, and live- 
lihood of a virtuous person - a person who has been well-trained, 
who has gained true knowledge, and who has reached an exalted 


spiritual realization. 


The heart of moral conduct lies with intention: to be free from any 
thoughts of moral transgression. One aspect of moral transgression is 
to violate rules, regulations, precepts, and codes of discipline that have 
been specifically laid down. Another aspect of moral transgression is the 
violation of other people: the intention to harm others. Sila can thus be 
interpreted in two ways: the intention to transgress an ethical code or 
the intention to violate and oppress other people. Put simply, the term 
sila means non-transgression and non-harming. 
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Viewed from another angle, sila refers to self-control and vigilance: the 
refraining from and prevention of evil actions. And in the most profound 
sense sila can be defined as the state of mind of a person who is free from 
all thoughts of transgression and all thoughts of maltreatment."? 


The general rules of training (sikkhdpada) in Buddhism are the link 
between morality on the level of Dhamma and morality on the level of 
discipline, because these rules are based on universal moral principles 
and compiled as a moral code (vinaya). Nevertheless, Buddhism does not 
establish a single ethical code that all people must invariably observe. An 
ethical code is a matter for members of a specific community to formu- 
late by consensus as is suited to their circumstances and objectives, by 
choosing from various moral principles, and then to adhere to this code. 
For example, the commentators formulated the ‘householder’s discipline’ 
(agariya-vinaya) based on abstaining from the ten unwholesome courses of 
action.®° Similarly, they formulated the ‘layman’s discipline’ (gihi-vinaya) 
based on the Buddha's teachings on conduct found in the Singalaka Sutta, 
for example to abstain from the four biases (agati), to not indulge in the 
six ‘paths to ruin’ (apaya-mukha), and to uphold a proper relationship to 
the ‘six directions'.9! (See Note 17.5) 


Here is a review of the five precepts and the ten wholesome courses of 
action: 


Five Precepts: 


1. To abstain from killing living creatures (panatipata). 
2. To abstain from taking what is not freely given (adinnadana). 
3. To abstain from sexual misconduct (kamesumicchacara). 


4. To abstain from speaking falsehoods (musavada). 


sila as volition, as a mental concomitant (cetasika), as restraint, and as non- 
transgression (avitikkama): Ps. I. 44-5; explained at Vism. 6-7. [Trans: the 
preceding paragraphs come from pp. 722-3 of Buddhadhamma.] 


3KhA. 135; SnA. I. 299. 
SIDA. III. 943. 
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5. To abstain from spirits, liquor, and intoxicants which are a basis for 
heedlessness (suramerayamajja-pamadatthana). 


Ten Wholesome Courses of Action: 


1. To abstain from killing living creatures (panatipata veramani). 


2. To abstain from taking what is not freely given (adinnadana 
veramani). 


3. To abstain from sexual misconduct (kamesumicchacara veramani). 
4. To abstain from false speech (musaávada veramani). 

5. To abstain from divisive speech (pisundya vacaya veramani). 

6. To abstain from harsh speech (pharusà vacaya veramani). 

7. To abstain from idle chatter (samphappalapa veramani). 

8. Non-covetousness (anabhijjha). 

9. Non-ill-will (abyapada). 


10. Right view (samma-ditthi). 


In the older Pali texts, when referring to the general moral conduct of 
people, the Buddha uses the term ‘five virtues’ (pafica-dhamma) for the five 
precepts.?? In reference to rules of training for lay Buddhists or to rules 
of conduct for lay ‘noble disciples’, the term ‘five rules of training’ (pafica- 
sikkhapada) is used.” The term ‘five precepts’ (pafica-sila) occurs once in 
the Vinaya-Pitaka®** and occasionally in verse passages in the secondary 
texts of the Tipitaka;® in the commentaries it is frequently used.?6 


UE g.: S. IV. 245; A. III. 170-71, 203-4, 275-7; and see: A. V. 257-61. 
SF g.: D. III. 235; Pv. 591; Vbh. 285. 

“Vin, II. 162. 

5E g.: Bu. 21. 


Trans: on the terminology of the five precepts and the ten wholesome courses of 
action see Appendix 3. 
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NOTE 17.5: THE LAYMAN'S DISCIPLINE 


This discipline is equivalent to the agaáriya-vinaya. The Singalaka Sutta 
(or Sigalovada Sutta) is found at D. III. 180-93 and includes: 

. abandoning the four defilements of action (kamma-kilesa), 

. abstaining from the four biases, 


. not indulging in the six paths to ruin, 


. ateaching on true and false friendship, 


1 
2 
3 
4. paying homage to the six directions, 
5 
6. the way to spend one's wealth, 

7 


. and the four ‘bases of social solidarity’ (sarigaha-vatthu). 


This formulation in the commentaries may have originated from 
Buddhists at that time period having upheld these principles. Contem- 
porary Buddhists should take this example by selecting teachings on 
moral conduct, both from this sutta and elsewhere (e.g. the five qualities 
of a lay disciple - upasaka-dhamma), and establishing a discipline for 
themselves. Although this discipline would apply to their own personal 
community and not necessarily to all Buddhists, it would still be of 
benefit. 


This form of specialized ethical code is found in every time period. 
Examples include the concepts of kula-dhamma (teachings on conduct 
specific to a family, ethnic group, caste, or profession - a code of ethics 
belonging to an occupation, guild, or institution) and desa-dhamma (an 
ethical code specific to a locality), which are considered ‘traditional’ 
forms of morality (Vism. 15; VismT.: Silaniddesavannana, Silappab- 
hedakathavannana). 


The following question may be posed: between the five precepts 
and the ten wholesome courses of action, which should be given more 
emphasis in teaching? Alternatively, if one begins by teaching the five 
precepts, when should one include the teaching of the ten wholesome 
courses of action? This will be discussed below, but if one examines 
the contents of the Tipitaka, there are more passages related to the ten 
wholesome courses of action than to the five precepts. 
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17.11 THE BHIKKHU CODE OF DISCIPLINE AND 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIETY 


What has been mentioned above refers primarily to ethics as it concerns 
the lay community. For the community of monks (bhikkhu sangha), the 
system of moral training can be laid down in a much more explicit way 
because the Buddha established this community himself according to 
predetermined principles and objectives, i.e. to support a practice that is 
most conducive for reaching the highest goal of Buddhism and to spread 
the goodness that results from this practice far and wide, for the welfare 
and happiness of all inhabitants of the world. The Buddha formulated a 
system of rules and regulations to help guide the life and behaviour of 
the bhikkhus, in order to give rise to positive results according to these 
principles and objectives. {919} 


The members of this community - those individuals who are ordained 
as monks - enter voluntarily and thus they all accept to practise according 
to these rules. This moral code is the Vinaya of the bhikkhu sangha.? 


The Vinaya is composed of numerous training rules, including rules on 
how monks should behave while alone, how they should behave amongst 
each other, how they should behave in relation to other people, e.g. the 
lay community, how they should behave in relation to nature and their 
environment, and how they should govern their community and conduct 
communal affairs. A similar code of discipline was laid down for the nuns' 
community (the bhikkhuni Vinaya). 


Those candidates who for some reason are not fully prepared for higher 
ordination may be accepted as novices, having limited status and priv- 
ileges in the monastic community. The Buddha laid down ten training 
rules for novices which are included in the Vinaya.* 


"For a further examination on the meaning of the term vinaya, see: Appendix 6. 


?* Male novice: samanera; female novice: samaneri. Vin. I. 83-4; Vin. V. 138; Kh. 1. 
These ten training rules for novices are later referred to colloquially as the ten 
precepts. In the Vinaya Pitaka a male or female novice is defined simply as 'one 
who maintains the ten training rules' (dasasikkha-padika and dasasikkha-padika): 
V. IV. 122. 
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Virtuous conduct (sila) in this context is the state of wellbeing or the 
wholesome behaviour that stems from not transgressing the training 
rules contained in the Vinaya: this is morality (sila) on the level of formal 
discipline (vinaya). 


There are two aspects to keeping moral precepts or to practising 
according to moral principles: self-discipline (in order to develop in 
virtuous qualities) and a consideration of the benefits to others or to 
society. 


The former aspect is obvious throughout the Buddha’s teachings (the 
suttas), while the latter aspect is strongly emphasized in the monks’ 
discipline (the Vinaya). 


In relation to society, in the case that a monk’s actions were unskilful 
and warranted the enactment of a training rule, the Buddha would call the 
community of monks together, verify the truth from the instigator, and 
explain the harm of such an action: that it does not generate faith in the 
faithless nor does it increase faith in the faithful, but rather it prevents 
faith from arising in those without faith and it shakes the confidence of 
some of the faithful. Only then did he lay down the new training rule and 
describe its advantages.” 


The concern here over people’s faith is a concern for the wellbeing 
and happiness of the greater public. The wellbeing of society affects the 
wellbeing of both the monastic community and of Buddhism as a whole, 
because the stability of the monastic community and of the Buddhist 
religion is dependent on the faith of the laity. 


The faith of lay Buddhists stems from pasdada: confidence, inspiration, 
joy, ease of heart, and a delight and enthusiasm for goodness. {920} This 
quality is conducive to happiness, supports concentration, and is favour- 
able to wisdom, providing people with the necessary strength of heart to 
understand a subject under investigation.” This joy and confidence is a 


*?This is true for almost every training rule that the Buddha laid down: see volumes 
III and IV of the Vinaya Pitaka, beginning at Vin. III. 20. 


For example: Once there is joyful confidence a person either attains to the imperturbable 
now or else he is devoted to wisdom (M. II. 262); When a person recollects the Tathagata, 
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fundamental source of wellbeing, enabling people to progress in mental 
and wisdom development. 


Before offering a teaching on the Four Noble Truths, the Buddha 
would gradually prepare the listener’s state of mind and degree of under- 
standing, until the person’s mind was at ease, malleable, free from the 
hindrances, delighted, and bright.?! 


A monk should behave virtuously, not to seek personal gain from the 
resulting devotion of the lay supporters, which would be reprehensible, 
but rather for the wellbeing and happiness of the monastic community as 
well as the wider lay community. 


Unawakened monks must practise both aspects of moral behaviour 
- combining assistance to others with self-discipline and self-training. 
Arahants, on the other hand, who are completely free from mental defile- 
ment and whose personal moral duties are thoroughly accomplished, 
keep moral principles or abide by a moral code purely for the wellbeing 
of the monastic community and of all human beings. This is consistent 
with the vital principle vis-a-vis the conduct and activity by the Buddha 
and his disciples: To practise for the welfare and happiness of the manyfolk, out 
of compassion for the world, for the benefit, welfare and happiness of gods and 
humans,” as well as the principle of being considerate of later generations, 
of setting a good example, and of promoting goodness in the world by 
honouring the Dhamma and the Vinaya.” 


For this reason, awakened persons observe moral precepts strictly. It 
is not in their nature to claim that they are free from defilement, carefree 
and detached, and therefore do not need to keep particular training rules 
and can act in any manner they please. 


his mind is bright, delight arises, the mental impurities are abandoned (A. I. 206-7). Cf.: 
D. I. 110; D. II. 142, 161; A. I. 8-9; A. III. 244-5, 256, 336-7, 392; It. 13-4; Sn. 75-6. 


*'See: Vin. I. 15-6, 18, 23, 36-7, 181, 225-6; Vin. II. 156-7; D. I. 109-10, 148; D. II. 41, 
44-5; M. I. 379-80; M. II. 145; A. IV. 186-7, 209-10, 213-4; Ud. 49 (all of these passage 
are identical except for the names of the listeners). 


?E.g.: D. II. 222, 331-2; A. I. 22. See chapter 7 on awakened beings. For further 
examples of this vital principle, see Appendix 7. 


See Appendix 8. 
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Arahants do not only keep moral precepts, but some also uphold 
numerous observances (vatta) associated with specific ascetic practices 
(dhutarga vata), which are not required by the Vinaya, in order to abide 
happily in the present and to assist later generations by acting as a good 
example.” {921} 


When one investigates the mental fetter of ‘adherence to rules and reli- 
gious practices’ (silabbata-parámasa) one should not overlook a person's 
reasons and intentions that are connected to virtue and to benefitting 
the community. If a person observes moral precepts, duties, customs, and 
traditional ceremonies with an understanding and an intention of acting 
in a well-mannered and exemplary fashion, this action helps unite a 
community and elevates the Dhamma. If a person acts appropriate to the 
circumstances, in accord with good intentions, and not in a disingenuous 
way, one should not be ina hurry to criticize this behaviour. 


Where the behaviour in regard to rules, observances, customs, cere- 
monies, and moral codes is incorrect, is by holding to them in a gullible 
way and simply imitating others, without recognizing their purpose, to 
the point that one mistakenly believes that purity or the final spiritual 
goal is reached by simply keeping precepts or observing customs and 
traditions. Such behaviour leads to a distortion of these precepts and 
practices, deviating from the Buddhist path.” 


Similarly, people may uphold moral precepts and religious practices 
with concealed craving and fixed views, by seeking a reward of material 
gain, fame, praise, delight, or rebirth in heaven, and by reinforcing a 
sense of self-identity, until the true purpose of moral conduct is obscured 
and the way to reaching the goal of Dhamma practice is obstructed; or 
people may keep moral precepts and follow various observances, customs, 
and ceremonies in an unworthy, corrupt way: they get carried away and 
overly impressed by their own good deeds, which become a source of 
pride and conceit. (See Note 17.6) 


“For instance the practice of Ven. Mahakassapa (S. II. 203). On the difference 
between moral precepts (sila) and religious practices (vata) see Appendix 11. 


On the subject of silabbata-paramasa see chapter 7 on awakened beings, including 
a description of the different stages of enlightenment. 
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A person who keeps moral precepts and follows the Vinaya should 
understand the objectives - the intended benefits - of the Vinaya, which 
the Buddha stated each time that he laid down a training rule. There are 
ten such benefits: 


A. Pertaining to communal wellbeing: 


1. For the goodness that comes from a harmonious sangha. 
2. For the wellbeing of the sangha. 


3. For the control of shameless individuals. 


B. Pertaining to individual wellbeing: 


4. For the comfort of virtuous bhikkhus. (922) 


C. Pertaining to growth in the Dhamma: 


5. For the prevention of danger and trouble in the present. 


6. For the prevention of danger and trouble in the future. 


D. Pertaining to social wellbeing: 


7. To arouse faith in those who lack faith. 


8. To increase faith in the faithful. 


E. Pertaining to the wellbeing of Buddhism: 


9. For the stability of the True Dhamma. 


10. To promote discipline and to support the Vinaya.? 


?6Vin. TIT. 21; A. V. 70-71. 
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NOTE 17.6: AN 'UNTRUE MAN' 


For example: a person may be of great learning (bahussuta), an expert 
in the disciplinary code, or a skilled Dhamma preacher, or he keeps the 
austere practices of living in the forest, wearing rag-robes, living at the 
foot of a tree, or eating only one meal a day, or he has attained jhana, 
and as a result becomes proud and disparages others; the Buddha called 
such a person an 'untrue man' (asappurisa): M. III. 39-42; a person who 
is accomplished in moral conduct but becomes proud and boastful is 
called a heedless person (M. I. 193-4); a person possessing exceptional 
qualities or virtues should not allow them to be a cause for arrogance 
and disparagement of others (e.g.: M. I. 272-3; D. III. 224-5 - A. II. 27-8; 
Nd. II. 59). 


The Anguttara Nikaya contains another list of objectives for the estab- 
lishment of the training rules, which includes the following two factors: 


1. For the benefit of the lay followers. 


2. To sever relations with those factions of bhikkhus who are evilly 


disposed.” 


These objectives reveal an emphasis on communal welfare and happi- 
ness. Similarly, the rules in the Vinaya dealing with the implementation 
of formal acts of the community (sarigha-kamma) attest to the importance 
given to community affairs, by focusing on the cooperation and concerted 
efforts of the monks. 


Formal acts of the sangha only proceed well, however, if the community 
is in harmony and undivided. This is a principal reason why the Buddha 
reiterated the significance of sangha harmony as opposed to sangha dis- 
cord, by stating that the arising of harmony in the sangha is conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of all people, whereas schisms in the sangha 
have the opposite effect.?? 


7A, I. 98-9; this list contains ten pairs of factors. 


?81t. 11-12; cf.: Vin. I. 358. 
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The various rules and regulations laid down by the Buddha in the 
Vinaya express a spirit of communal wellbeing and dignity which is 
applicable to all human relationships, an example of which is the common 
practice of monks paying respects to one another. 


17.12 MEANS FOR EXTOLLING THE DHAMMA AND 
ENHANCING COMMUNAL WELFARE 


A. BOWING AND PAYING RESPECTS 


It is well known that in Buddhist communities the lay followers bow and 
pay respects to the bhikkhus. Within the community of monks itself, ges- 
tures of respect are made according to the number of years an individual 
has been ordained. A monk who has been ordained for fewer years pays 
respects to a monk who has been ordained longer.” {923} 


In terms of internal spiritual qualities, a lay person who is a ‘noble 
being’ (ariya-puggala) and has attained to a level of awakening still bows to 
amonk who is unenlightened. (See Note 17.7) In the monastic community, 
a fully awakened monk - an arahant - still pays respects to an unawakened 
monk if the latter monk has been ordained for a longer period of time. 


This distinctive way of paying respects in the sangha is not a matter 
of proving a person’s value based on prestige or external authority, or 
even on internal spiritual attributes. The policies and customs regarding 
bowing and the offering of respects exist for order and simplicity, and for 
the wellbeing and harmony of the community. Communal harmony and 
peace fall under the term Dhamma: virtue or righteousness (as an aspect 
of truth). By following these customs of paying respects, one acts for 
the wellbeing and integrity of the community; moreover, one cultivates 
goodness and venerates the Dhamma. 


”[Trans.: this hierarchy is calculated by the day and time of one’s ordination or 
by the number of years - literally, ‘rainy seasons’ (vassa) - that one has been a 
monk.] For more information on the paying of respects according to seniority 


see Appendix 9. 
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NOTE 17.7: ATTAINED LAYPEOPLE 


It is possible for a layperson to attain arahantship, but according to 
the Milindapafiha such a person will only continue as a layperson for 
one day because he will either enter the monastic community as a 
bhikkhu or else pass away (parinibbana) on that day (Miln.: Chatthavaggo, 
Gahiarahattapafiho tatiyo). The Milindapafiha explains the reason why 
it is appropriate for a layperson who is a stream-enterer to pay respects 
toa monk who is unenlightened, but it does not mention laypersons who 
have attained to a higher level of awakening. 


In any case, there are examples in the Tipitaka, for example the story of 
the householder Citta, who was a non-returner and who paid respects to 
Ven. Sudhamma who was harbouring ill thoughts towards him (Vin. II. 
16-17). The commentaries at SnA. I. 277 cite the Buddha's teaching: 
Bhikkhus, if he is a layman, a non-returner should bow and pay respects to a 
novice monk, even though he was ordained that very day. Although I have 
not found this passage in the Tipitaka, it accords in principle with the 
aforementioned teachings. 


Awakened persons, especially arahants, have no attachment to a sense 
of self, which would lead them to take such customs of paying respects as 
a gauge for a person's value or as a means for self-aggrandizement. They 
follow these well-established customs, aiming for the wellbeing of the 
community, for the veneration and respect of the Dhamma and Vinaya, 
and even for the assistance of the person to whom they pay respects 
(see Note 17.8). If that person is morally inferior but still contains some 
goodness, this act of respect will remind him to be careful, to improve 
himself, and to strive for higher virtues. 


And in the case that awakened persons refrain from paying respects 
in particular circumstances, they will do this for a reason, by aiming for 
the benefit of that person or of the community, not because of mental 
defilement and conceit. {924} 


Awakened laypersons pay respects to monks - even those who are 
unenlightened - for reasons connected to the truth or as a way to venerate 
the truth, as can be summarized as follows:!9? 


V? Compare with the teaching at Miln.: Dutiyavaggo, Setthadhammapatiho sattamo. 
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NOTE 17.8: HONOURING THE DHAMMA 


The Buddha said that to whomever he teaches the Dhamma, even to a 
beggar or a poor hunter, he teaches with respect for that person (with 
commitment, by giving that person importance, and by truly wishing for 
his or her welfare); this is because the Buddha venerates the Dhamma 
(see: A. III. 121-2). When, according to tradition or to a person’s status, 
people are polite and respectful, they should consider these teachings 
on honouring the Dhamma in order to avoid problems from acting out of 
say arrogance or flattery. (An exaggerated, inappropriate, or insincere 
display of respect is equally a dishonour of the Dhamma, similar to not 
showing respect or showing no deference to tradition due to conceit.) 


By honouring the Dhamma people in fact honour each other, by honour- 
ing each other’s humanity, ability to be trained, and inherent virtues. 
Respectfulness and the showing of respect, however, are two separate 
factors: respectfulness is an internal attribute, while the showing 
of respect is an external, social action. The latter accompanies and 
supplements the former to help in a social context. The ways to show 
respect and honour are determined by a community or society in order to 
bring about mutual benefits, for example peace and orderliness. These 
means of showing respect are also a way to honour the Dhamma, by 
aiming for the establishment of truth in society. (In these circumstances, 
a person who receives gestures of respect should pay respect in return, by 
being considerate and attentive to the other person who shows respect.) 


Monks relinquish the householder's life, which is normally a life 
of seeking pleasure and sensual gratification. They voluntarily 
remove themselves from comfort and material abundance. They 
follow rules of training and keep a discipline which is difficult for 
unenlightened people to observe. Even the awakened laypeople are 
not compelled to practise at this level of austerity; they recognize 
that the monks do that which is difficult to do. 


Monks maintain a way of life that is considered by Buddhists to 
be a way of self-development and a way of bringing wellbeing and 
happiness to the world. This way of life should be honoured and 
praised. 


Monks are part ofthe monastic sangha: they are members of a com- 
munity whose duties are directly related to the Dhamma. The mon- 
astic sangha is where virtuous people gather, where most of the 
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members are of a virtuous nature, and which is an optimal environ- 
ment for cultivating goodness. It is a symbol of the Dhamma or of 
the stability of the Dhamma. Each individual bhikkhu represents 
the monastic sangha; when one pays respects to a monk in this 
sense (not to a specific personality), one is honouring the sangha 
and venerating the Dhamma. 


The bhikkhu sangha is a Buddhist assembly performing the duties 
of studying, practising, and propagating the Dhamma in an optimal 
and most effective way. It safeguards the Dhamma (the Buddhist 
teachings) and the Vinaya (the system of training), and it assists in 
the transmission of the Buddhist religion. Monks are considered 
the heirs of the Buddhist teachings. The paying of respects to 
monks as representatives of the sangha is equivalent to supporting 
the monastic community in order for it to provide blessings and 
happiness to the world. 


At the very least, awakened laypeople pay respects to monks with 
a mind of lovingkindness. They wish for the monks' welfare, happi- 
ness, and prosperity in the Dhamma, by helping them to remember 
and take into account their individual position and their respons- 
ibilities, which need to be attended to with diligent, sustained 
effort.” 


A monk or novice who makes effort and trains himself, although 
he is still unenlightened, is still worthy of respectful salutations from 
laypeople even if they are awakened. In other words, if a monk or novice 
asks himself whether he possesses virtues worthy of the laypeople’s ven- 
eration, this very self-awareness and self-inquiry is worthy of respect. 


The paying of respects between monks according to seniority is sep- 
arate from the formal acts of the monastic community (sarighakamma), 


1°1Fven in the case when they do not pay respects, they do so with lovingkindness 
and after having considered that by abstaining from showing respect they will be 
benefitting the monk in question. Note however that in regard to the method of 
imposing a punishment (brahma-danda) by the bhikkhu sangha on an individual 
bhikkhu (Vin. II. 290) or the decision by the bhikkhuni sangha to abstain from 
paying respects to an individual bhikkhu (Vin. II. 262), these actions should only 
be done with the consensus of the respective communities. 
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NOTE 17.9: ASTUTE AND ABLE MONKS 


The 'astute and able' (byatta patibala) monk is given the position of 
chanting the formal announcement (kamma-vaca): he announces the 
matter at hand to the community, states the formal proposal (fiatti), 
asks for a consensus, and announces the consensus. (In an ordination 
ceremony there are two such senior monks, who are called kamma- 
vacacariya.) 


Today, many people are unfamiliar with the meaning and importance 
of this position, because formal acts of the sangha have become more 
ceremonial and set by tradition. On various formal acts of the sangha, see 
for example: ordinations (Vin. I. 56-7; Vin. II. 273); observance days (Vin. I. 
102); establishing a formal boundary (sima) - Vin. I. 106; the Pavarana 
ceremony (Vin. I. 159); the Kathina ceremony (Vin. I. 254); assigning 
monks to formal positions in the sangha (Vin. I. 283-5; Vin. II. 167, 176-7); 
imposing penalties (e.g.: Vin. II. 2, 7-8, 13, 18, 21, 125); settling disputes 
(Vin. II. 84, 87); and meeting for a formal recitation of the teachings 
(Vin. II. 285-6). 


which are accomplished by a formal resolution among community mem- 
bers and conducted by an astute and able bhikkhu. (See Note 17.9) {925} 
For such formal acts, the monks should unanimously designate a leader 
who possesses trustworthy and admirable personal qualities (pasadaniya- 
dhamma).'? A monk who has been ordained for a long time and has much 
experience is a more suitable candidate for this position than a monk who 
has been ordained more recently, because the elder monk has had more 
time to study, train, and develop himself, but seniority is not the decisive 
factor in this selection. 


1M. III. 11; and see the Uruvela Sutta at A. II. 22. This original system of sangha 
administration relies on a basic system of training (the training and discipline 
that begins at ordination). During times when this basic system of training is 
faulty or lost, the authentic system of sangha administration cannot function and 
is replaced by some other system of governance. This is because the true system 
of sangha administration depends on all monks having received a genuine and 
effective training. Moreover, at times when the system of sangha administration 
has gone into decline and there are efforts to restore it, occasionally people 
merely make a perfunctory appeal for restoration without considering the true 
causes for it to prosper. 
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B. THE PRESCRIPTION FORBIDDING MONKS FROM CLAIMING SUPERHUMAN 
STATES 


Another rule in the Vinaya that demonstrates the spirit of fostering 
the collective good and emphasizes the importance of the community 
is the rule forbidding monks from claiming exceptional spiritual qualit- 
ies or from claiming to have realized superhuman states (uttarimanussa- 
dhamma), like deep states of concentration, jhana, concentrative attain- 
ments (samapatti), or stages of enlightenment. If a person falsely claims 
to possess these qualities with the intention to deceive, he commits a 
parajika offence and automatically falls away from the state of being a 
bhikkhu.’™ Even if he has realized one of these exceptional states, if he 
mentions this attainment to a layperson or to someone else who is not 
a bhikkhu or bhikkhuni, he is still at fault and transgresses a less serious 
rule requiring expiation (pdcittiya).' 


The former rule originated during a time of famine, when a group 
of monks who were looking for ways to obtain food without difficulty 
decided to praise one another's personal qualities, sometimes based on 
fact and sometimes not, by saying, for example: ‘This monk has attained 
jhana’, ‘This monk is a stream-enterer', ‘This monk is an arahant’, ‘This 
monk has attained the six higher psychic attainments.’ As a result the 
devoted laypeople provided them with abundant food. When the Buddha 
was made aware of this he laid down the training rule, saying that it is 
undignified to boast about one’s exceptional qualities for the sake of one’s 
stomach, and he severely criticized those monks who made false claims, 
calling them the most contemptible thieves in the world. 


A similar rule forbids monks from displaying psychic powers to 
laypeople. A monk who transgresses this rule commits an offence of 
wrongdoing (dukkata).'°° This rule originated when a wealthy merchant 
hung a sandalwood bowl from the end of a long bamboo pole and declared 
a challenge: he would give this bowl to anyone who is an arahant and 
possesses true psychic powers, but this person must levitate and collect 


10Vin, III. 87-91. 
14Vin, IV, 23-5. 
I5yin IT. 110-12. 
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the bowl himself. Ven. Pindola-Bharadvaja heard of this challenge and 
wanting to preserve the honour of Buddhism rose in the air and collected 
the bowl, causing great excitement and wonder among the inhabitants of 
Rajagaha. {926} The Buddha then laid down a training rule, reproaching 
Pindola-Bharadvaja for displaying psychic powers in exchange for a rela- 
tively worthless bowl, comparing this action with a woman who exposes 
herself for a mere coin. 


Before laying down these training rules, the Buddha mentioned that it 
is inappropriate to boast about one’s merits, skills, and special abilities 
for the sake of material gain, veneration, or personal advantage. And 
when he laid down and defined the actual rule, he stated that it is a 
transgression to boast about or display one’s merits and abilities for any 
reason, not limited to seeking personal profit and veneration. 


There are deeper objectives behind the Buddha’s conduct here. For 
example, the Buddha did not wish for people to become overly excited 
or captivated by things they believe to be beyond their own reach, or to 
entrust their hope to someone or something else to the point of abandon- 


ing their own efforts within the range of their ability.’°° 


The objective to discuss here is connected to the monastic sangha. 
According to the Buddhist teachings, the survival of the Dhammavinaya 
is dependent on the monastic sangha as a whole. The transmission of the 
teachings and the protection of the Dhammavinaya relies on the stability 
of the monastic sangha. The Buddha entrusted the Dhammavinaya to the 
monastic sangha rather than to a specific individual; were the latter case 
true, the teachings would not have lasted long. 


The Buddha wished for the laypeople to support and relate to the 
monks as acommunity, and to support individual monks in an impersonal 
way, as representatives of the monastic sangha. Although an individual 
monk or group of monks may have some exceptional proficiency or may 
have reached an outstanding spiritual realization, their relationship to 
the laity has a direct bearing on the entire monastic community, allowing 
other members of the monastic community to partake in their achieve- 
ments. 


1°°See chapter 9 on the supernatural and the divine. 
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This is easily discernible in the case where a monk possesses special 
virtues or abilities. The advantages an individual monk with special 
merits or abilities receives also extend to the entire community, which 
flourishes along with that individual. On the other hand, if that monks’s 
merits or abilities are personalized, as belonging to a specific individual 
or associated with a particular group, only that individual or group will 
prosper while the greater sangha will be depreciated. 


When a monk broadcasts his own exceptional qualities, laypeople tend 
to focus their attention and lavish their support on him. At the same 
time the monastic sangha as a whole declines in importance, receives less 
attention, and is weakened as a result. 


This is the reason why some arahants at the time of the Buddha, when 
their exceptional abilities became known publicly so that people became 
attached to them as an individual and gave them personal donations, 
and they became a focus of attention to the extent that the importance 
of the monastic community as a whole waned, would quickly leave that 
locality.” {927} 


For monks to boast about or proclaim their exceptional spiritual qualit- 
ies to laypeople, regardless of whether these claims are true or false, have 
the following harmful consequences: 


* It causes the laypeople to become preoccupied and focused on an 
individual person or group rather than taking an interest in the 
wider monastic community. Laypeople who lack an understanding 
will judge and compare people, praising some while disparaging 
others, based sometimes on truth and sometimes not. This can 
cause harm to themselves and to the wider Buddhist community. 


If such proclamations were acceptable, it would not only be those 
individuals with righteous attainments who would proclaim; those 
individuals who misjudge their own attainments would also pro- 
claim. But even more serious, it would offer a chance for shameless 
individuals to cause trouble by boasting. Those laypeople who 


1°7See the stories of Ven. Isidatta and Ven. Mahaka at: S. IV. 283-91; AA. I. 387. 
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lack knowledge and experience of these matters are unable to 
distinguish between what is true and what is false. They may be 
misled by skilled charlatans and consequently view something false 
as marvellous and reliable. 


Unawakened laypeople possess varying preferences and interests, 
and those monks who have realized exceptional spiritual qualit- 
ies may have personality traits or abilities that are incompatible 
with the laypeople’s wishes. Not all spiritually attained people are 
endowed with the skills and attributes to act as leaders while follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Buddha. Some realized monks are unable 
to explain and to teach, similar to the ‘silent Buddhas’ (pacceka- 
buddha), and they are sometimes no match for erudite unawakened 
teachers. This is similar to a person who has travelled to a distant 
land, but on returning is unable to give a captivating, persuasive 
description of his travels. Another person who has never been to 
this land, however, may be able to give a vivid, dramatic account, 
like some geography professors who are adept at teaching about 
foreign countries despite having never stepped foot there. 


In terms of personal attributes, some monks have realized the fruits 
of awakening but have an unattractive physical appearance. Ven. 
Lakuntaka-Bhaddiya, for example, was an arahant but was both 
dwarfed and hunch-backed; the young monks and novices would 
tease and ridicule him so much that the Buddha needed to come to 
his aid.'? If such a person proclaims his spiritual achievements he 
may lead people to refute these achievements or to view Buddhism 
in a negative light. A deceptive, unawakened person, however, may 
lead a great number of people down an incorrect path due to his 
being charismatic and articulate. 


If realized beings skilled at teaching, realized beings unskilled at 
teaching, unrealized beings who overestimate their achievements, 
and people who are charlatans were all to proclaim their spiritual 
attainments, the Buddhist teachings would become mixed up and 
muddled; people would not know which teachings are correct and 


10s. II. 279; Ud. 76; DhA. II. 147; DhA. III. 386; JA. II. 141. 
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which are false. Some people possess a true knowledge of some 
aspects of their experience, but their attempts to describe the 
realization are at odds with its essential meaning because they 
lack a formal study of the teachings, which leads to confusion, 
misunderstandings, and a disunity of the Buddhist teachings. 


The confirmation of enlightenment is the responsibility and imper- 
ative of the Buddha, who established the Buddhist religion and 
protected both the teachings and the disciples. Confirmation and 
endorsement rests with the Buddha and his teachings; later dis- 
ciples voluntarily accept these teachings. The responsibility of dis- 
ciples does not require referring to personal spiritual attainments 
but rather consists of remaining true to the Buddha's teaching. 


True disciples of the Buddha try not to deviate from the Buddha's 
own teaching and they use consistency with the Buddha's teach- 
ings as the basic criteria for correct transmission of the teach- 
ings. They need not refer to their own awakening as a criteria for 
evaluation. This preserves the integrity of the teachings and of 
Buddhism. {928} 


When a person proclaims exceptional spiritual qualities, faithful 
lay supporters will bring material gifts and offerings. These gifts 
are due to that person's proclamation, and thus according to the 
Vinaya they are ‘impure gains’. 


It isofthe nature of awakened beings to refrain from speaking about or 
proclaiming their spiritual attainments. A person who boasts of being an 
awakened person, reveals precisely the opposite: of not being awakened. 
The only people who proclaim exceptional spiritual qualities that they 
truly possesses are unawakened people with mundane spiritual attain- 


ments like concentrative attainments (jhdna-samapatti).'°° 


C. OFFERINGS TO THE MONASTIC COMMUNITY 


This subject of revealing one’s personal attainments is connected to the 
tradition of making offerings to the monastic community (sarigha-dana). 


10°See: VinA. IV. 751. 
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Buddhism distinguishes between two kinds of donations (dana): dona- 
tions made to a specific individual (patipuggalika-dana) and donations 
made to the entire monastic community (sangha-dana). 


The Buddhist teachings state that offerings made to someone with 
little virtue bear relatively little fruit, while offerings made to a highly 
virtuous person bear great fruit. Offerings made to the community, how- 
ever, are more fruitful than offerings made to any individual. 


The Buddha categorized offerings made to individuals, from high to 
low: gifts to the Buddha, gifts to ‘silent Buddhas’ (paccekabuddha), gifts 
to arahants, once-returners, etc., all the way to gifts made to virtuous 
unawakened persons, immoral persons, and animals. And he used this 
comparison: a gift to animals may be expected to repay a hundredfold, 
a gift to an immoral ordinary person may be expected to repay a thou- 
sandfold, a gift to a virtuous ordinary person may be expected to repay 
a hundred-thousandfold, a gift to a renunciant outside the dispensation 
who is free from lust for sensual pleasures may be expected to repay ten- 
thousand millionfold, a gift to a stream-enterer may be expected to repay 
incalculably, immeasurably - what then should be said about giving a gift 
to one whose virtues exceed this? 


As stated above, however, offerings made to the community are more 
fruitful than offerings made to any individual. The most complete dona- 
tion to the monastic community is offered to both the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis with the Buddha at the head. Next are donations made to 
both bhikkhu and bhikkhuni communities after the Buddha has passed 
away, and then donations made to a predetermined number of monks 
and nuns (acting as representatives for the wider community and not 
specifying particular individuals' names). Even in the future, when the 
Dhammavinaya has almost perished, offerings made in the name of the 
sangha to immoral monks who simply wear some brown cloth around 
their necks bears great fruit. The Buddha concluded: 


I say that in no way does a gift to an individual person ever have 


greater fruit than an offering made to the sangha.''? 


M. III. 254-6. 
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At one time the Buddha had the following conversation on this subject 
with a householder: 


Buddha: ‘Householder, are alms given by your family?’ 


Householder: ‘Oh yes, lord, my family offers alms, and these alms 
are given to such monks who keep the observances of dwelling in 
the forest, eating only almsfood, and wearing rag-robes, who are 
arahants or have realized the path of arahantship.’ 


Buddha: ‘But surely you who are a layman, a householder, and 
a busy family man, find it difficult to tell which monk is an ara- 
hant or has realized the path of arahantship. {929} Regardless of 
whether a monk dwells in the forest or in the village, whether a 
monk eats almsfood or accepts meal invitations, whether a monk 
wears rag-robes or robes offered by the laity, if he is distracted, 
proud, overconfident, outspoken, foulmouthed, absent-minded, 
uncircumspect, irresolute, agitated, and with senses unrestrained, 
he on that count is blameworthy. But if he is not distracted, 
not proud, not overconfident, not outspoken, not foul-mouthed, 
mindful, circumspect, one-pointed, determined, and with senses 
restrained, he on that count is praiseworthy. 


A. III. 391. 


The Buddha then encouraged the householder to make offerings to 
the wider monastic community, saying that by making such offerings the 
mind is joyful and bright, and when the mind is bright, at death one goes 


111 


to a happy abode. 


Apart from focusing on self-training and self-development, the prac- 
tice and behaviour of the bhikkhus should take into consideration the 
wellbeing of the monastic community and of all human beings. At the 
very least, as a result of the monastic rules of disciple, the monks should 
make those people whom they interact with feel safe, happy and at ease. 


MCF; A. IV. 394-5. 


™Trans.: this story was also referred to in chapter 15 on wise reflection. 
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Furthermore, if possible, the monks should teach the Dhamma so that 
people develop in faith, moral conduct, learning, generosity, and wisdom. 


In other words, the monks have two responsibilities in relation to the 
laity: a responsibility in regard to the Vinaya - of gladdening the minds of 
the laity by keeping moral precepts and observances - anda responsibility 
in regard to the Dhamma - of imparting the truth and sharing goodness 
in order to help the laity develop spiritually. 


As for the laypeople, when they interact with the monks, they should 
aim to acquire spiritual riches in order to advance in the way of truth, 
and when they offer support to the monks, they should take into account 
the benefits accrued to the wider monastic community. And in the case 
that laypeople choose to interact with or make offerings to an individual 
monk, they should do so with the wish that the monastic sangha be stable 
and secure, and for the lasting welfare and happiness of all people. 


17.13 CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE MONASTIC DISCIPLINE 


The prime moral objectives of the monastic code of discipline (vinaya) can 
be summed up as follows: to honour the monastic community and its 
activities; to emphasize the stability and wellbeing of the community; and 
to develop a sense of responsibility towards the community. The Buddha 
and his arahant disciples embodied the spirit of this teaching and acted 
as paragons of virtue. 


Responsible and supportive actions in regard to the sangha are cor- 
rect according to Dhamma and consistent with the Vinaya. Respect for 
the sangha is thus connected to respect for both the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya.!? 

A sense of responsibility for the sangha is also connected to the prac- 
tice for benefiting all human beings, because the term 'sangha' literally 
means 'community' or *multitude', and the monastic community was 
established for the welfare and happiness of all people. {930} 


"For example, see the teaching at: VinA. VII. 1377. 
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The Buddha is a leading example in this way of practice as confirmed 
by these passages: 


The Tathagata, the Arahant, the Fully Awakened One, the Champion 
and King of the Dhamma, relying on the Dhamma, respecting, hon- 
ouring, and revering the Dhamma, with the Dhamma as his stand- 
ard, banner, and sovereign, provides righteous protection, shelter 
and safety to the bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, laymen, and laywomen, [by 
teaching] thus: 'Such bodily action ... verbal action ... mental action 
... livelihood ... dwelling in town or village should be undertaken and 
such [action, etc.] should not be undertaken.’ 


A. III. 149-50; cf.: A. I. 109-10; Ps. II. 159-60. 


I dwell honouring and respecting and depending on that very 
Dhamma to which I have fully awakened. And whenever the sangha 
is possessed of greatness, then I also have deep reverence for the 
sangha. 


A. IT. 21. 


When the monastic community increased, became more widespread, 
and grew in both knowledge and experience, the Buddha established 
various formal acts of the sangha (sanghakamma), by giving prominence 
and entrusting authority to the collective community. In regard to ordin- 
ations, for example, he ceased giving ordinations by himself or permit- 
ting individual disciples to give ordinations, and rather had the sangha 
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perform this duty. 


When Mahapajapati Gotami (the Buddha's aunt and stepmother) 
brought a set of new robes that she had sewn herself to offer to the 
Buddha, the Buddha said to her: Give to the sangha, Gotami. When you give 


an offering to the sangha, it will be made both to me and to the sangha.! ^ 


Before the Buddha's final passing away, he spoke thus to Ven. Ananda: 


See: Vin. I. 56. 
14M. HI. 253. 
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Ananda, the Dhamma and Vinaya that I have taught and assigned 
to all of you, that, at my passing, will be your teacher. 


D. II. 154. 


After the Buddha's final passing away the brahmin Vassakara asked the 
following question to Ven. Ananda: 


Is there, Master Ananda, any single bhikkhu who was appointed by 
Master Gotama thus: ‘He will be your refuge (‘point of reference’, 
‘anchor’) when I am gone’, and to whom you are now devoted? 


Ven. Ananda replied that there is no such individual, nor is there 
such an individual who has been chosen by the sangha and appointed 
by a number of elder bhikkhus before the Buddha's final passing away. 
Nevertheless: We are not without a refuge, brahmin. We have a refuge; we have 
the Dhamma as our refuge. And he went on to explain how the Dhamma acts 
as a refuge: 


Brahmin, the Blessed One who knows and sees, who is accom- 
plished and fully enlightened, has prescribed the course of training 
and has laid down the Patimokkha. On the observance day as 
many of us as live in dependence upon a single village district meet 
together in unison, and when we meet we ask one who knows the 
Patimokkha to recite it. If a bhikkhu remembers an offence or a 
transgression while the Patimokkha is being recited, we impose a 
penalty on him according to the Dhamma in the way we have been 
instructed. In this way, it is not the venerable ones who correct us; 
it is the Dhamma that corrects us. {931} 


Ven. Ananda went on to say, however, that there are monks who are 
seen as leaders and as a mainstay: 


There are, brahmin, ten qualities inspiring confidence that have 
been declared by the Blessed One who knows and sees, who is 
accomplished and fully enlightened. When these qualities are 
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found in anyone among us, we honour, respect, revere, and vener- 
ate him, and live in dependence on him, honouring and respecting 
him 115 


M. III. 9-12. 


A monk who is appointed to adjudicate legal disputes must be one 
who defers to the sangha rather than deferring to an individual, one who 


honours the truth rather than honouring material objects.!!^ 


It is incumbent on leading arahant disciples to act as role models in giv- 
ing importance to community activities. For example, there is the story 
ofthe Buddha exhorting Ven. Mahakappina to attend the observance day 
ceremony, in order for the monks to review their conduct in light of the 
Vinaya, even though Mahakappina was an arahant and perfectly pure at 
heart."" Similarly, although Ven. Mahakassapa lived in a remote place 
about four kilometres from the place where the observance day ceremony 
was held, he would walk on foot each fortnight to attend this ceremony, 


even though it meant passing across a river.!'? 


Those monks who are arahants and non-returners, and who are able to 
enter the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti), make the following 
determination before entering that state: ‘If during the seven days that 
I enter the state of cessation the sangha requires to perform a formal 
act, for example a formal resolution (fiatti-kamma), I will exit this state 
immediately, before another monk needs to invite me.’ This is because 
the authority of the community is vital and worthy of respect.'” 


"The ten qualities inspiring confidence (pasadaniya-dhamma) are: (1) to possess 
moral conduct, (2) to be one of great learning, (3) to have contentment, (4) to 
have attained the four jhanas, and (5-10) to possess the six kinds of supreme 
knowledge (abhififia). 


H6yin. V, 163. 
Uyin. I. 105. 


U8vVin, I. 109. (The commentaries at VinA. V. 1049 claim that the distance was one 
gavuta = 4 km, but some commentators claim the distance was three gávuta = 12 
km.) 


See: Vism. 706-7; PsA. I. 320; [VinT. 3/595]. 
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When events or circumstances occur that affect the welfare of the 
monastic community or have an impact on the growth or decline of the 
Buddhist religion, the monks, especially the arahants, have an obligation 
to pay attention and to get involved. For example, they organize councils 
(or ‘recitations’: sangayana) to purify the sangha, protect the teachings 
from deviation or from disrespectful, slanderous people or ideologies, 
help the Buddhist religion survive in times of danger, and to cultivate and 


support those individuals who are skilled at safeguarding and promoting 
Buddhism.'”° 


If an individual neglects to participate in these sangha activities, the 
sangha will impose a penalty on him even if he is an arahant and even if 
the reason for neglect was to pursue a wholesome, blameless action like 
dwelling in a concentrative attainment.'*! When the community imposes 
a penalty, the person penalized has the opportunity to explain the reasons 
for his actions, but if the sangha makes a final decision, the person will 
honour this, as is seen in the case of Ven. Ananda, who was rebuked during 
the First Council. {932} 


It is also the tradition for members of the monastic community to pay 
attention to minor activities requiring collective effort, like sewing robes. 
Such collective effort is particularly important in matters pertaining to 
formal acts of the sangha, for example in regard to the Kathina ceremony, 
during which the community agrees to offer a robe sewn from donated 
cloth to an individual monk. Every monk in the community, irrespective 
of a monk's seniority or spiritual accomplishments, should participate in 


sewing this cloth into a robe.!? 


For example, the first, second, and third recitations (‘councils’), and the events 
surrounding King Milinda (Vin. II. 284-5, 297-300; VinA. I. 57; Miln.: Bahirakatha; 
VbhA. 445). 


VE g; VinA. I. 36; Miln.: Bahirakatha. 
U?yin. TT, 289. 
I? yinA, 3/212. 
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Communal responsibilities can be separated into two layers of import- 


ance: 


1. Minor communal affairs pertaining to specific circumstances, or 
deeds of mutual assistance to be performed as companions in a 
single community, which accord with the 'factors leading to har- 
mony’ (sárániya-dhammoa), in particular the factor of kindly assist- 
ance and support (metta-kayakamma), for example by nursing each 
other in times of illness, and the factor found in an alternative 
presentation of this teaching, of a willingness to give a helping 
hand (kinkaraniyesu-dakkhata) - a diligence to help out in all com- 


munal matters, big and small. 


2. Communal activities that have a bearing on the wellbeing and 
stability ofthe entire community, or matters requiring joint consid- 
eration and decision making, which accord with the 'factors leading 
to prosperity' (aparihaniya-dhammoa), especially the first two factors: 
to hold regular and frequent meetings, and to meet in harmony, 
adjourn in harmony, and conduct sangha business in harmony."? 


In relation to the first matters (A), if a monk takes no heed and makes 
no effort to help out, it is likely that he will be criticized and censured 
by the community, and requested to come forward to explain his actions 
and receive words of caution. This procedure, however, is dependent on 
the circumstances and has exceptions. For instance there may already 
be someone else specifically assigned to a task, there may be sufficient 
people helping out, or the individual monk may have important personal 
duties to attend to. 


The first presentation of the sáraniya-dhamma, e.g.: A. III. 288-9; the second 
presentation of the saraniya-dhamma is found at A. V. 89, and is often known as 
‘virtues making for protection’ (nathakarana-dhamma): see, e.g.: A. V. 23-4. The 
factor of kinkaraniyesu-dakkhata appears in many other groups of virtues, e.g. at: 
Vin. I. 70; A. III. 113-14; A. V. 338. 


MF g.: D. II. 76; A. IV. 21. ‘To adjourn in harmony’ (samaggà vutthahissanti) can also 
be translated as ‘to cooperate in harmony’ (DA. II. 524). 
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There is a story of a newly ordained monk who spent the afternoon 
quietly in his kuti?* while the other monks were sewing robes. The 
monks went to the Buddha and accused this monk of negligence. The 
Buddha called this monk for questioning and when he found out that 
the monk had been developing jhàna, he told the other monks to cease 


t." Similarly, there are occasions when the majority of 


their protes 
the community is caught up and disturbed about a communal issue, but 
respond to it ina confused and fruitless fashion. Those monks who remain 
quiet and detached in order to cultivate the Dhamma are considered to be 
acting appropriately." 

In relation to the second matters (B), there are no exceptions. When 
the community gathers to conduct a formal activity (sarighakamma), all 
members of the community must be present. If a monk is ill or there 
is another reason preventing him from attending, then he must give his 


formal consent to the sangha.'?? {933} 


In sorting out the details of these formal activities, however, the 
monks should first consider and look to those individuals who are directly 
involved or responsible for the matters at hand. The Buddha stated that 
for one who is still in training it is a way of decline to not acknowledge 
and defer to those experienced elders and instead to be obstructive and 


troublesome when there is formal communal business to attend to.?? 


The guidelines of social ethics which are a part of the Vinaya consist of 
a complete code of social conduct, designed to make communal activities, 
the relationship to the outside world, and the whole environment in 
which a person lives conducive to the growth and prosperity of a person's 
internal life. And in a complementary way, this code of conduct promotes 
a spiritual life whose virtues will be expressed outwardly, creating an 
atmosphere in which all people can train themselves and develop virtuous 
conduct, concentration, and wisdom, in order to discover true happiness, 


“6Trans.: kuti: meditation hut; monk's dwelling. 

175S, TI. 277-8. 

”8See the story of Ven. Attadattha Thera at DhA. III. 158 (cf.: Dh. verse 166). 
VF g.: Vin. I. 121-2. 

See: A. IV. 24-5. 
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with a free and pure mind and within a peaceful, ordered, and secure 


environment. 


The Vinaya is a model example of morality on the level of a code of 
discipline, which is a complete system of guiding social conduct for a 
specific group of people, namely, the Buddhist monastic community. 


The monastic discipline is not a set of moral principles in a restricted 
or limited sense, but rather it incorporates all aspects of the monks' social 
behaviour and conduct, including: designating the terms and proced- 
ures for accepting new members into the community (along with their 
privileges and responsibilities); caring for and training these new mem- 
bers; appointing officials for specific communal activities; determining 
the proper policy in regard to the search for, production, storage, and 
distribution of the four requisites, for example the kinds of allowable 
food, the receiving and sharing of food, the making of and proper use 
of robes, the kinds of proper medicines, the procedure of caring for sick 
monks (including responsibilities of both the nurse and the patient), the 
allocation of dwellings, the duties of a resident in these dwellings, the 
policy of building new dwellings, the design and planning of new dwell- 
ings, and the management of building projects; regulations for organizing 
community meetings; the way of dealing with formal accusations; the 
proper conduct of a plaintiff, a defendant, and the arbitrators of the case; 
the ways of executing and settling legal disputes; and the imposition of 
various penalties. 


The term vinaya refers to a comprehensive system of conduct, enabling 
a specific group of people to be stable and secure, to live in a way that 
accords with their principles, and to perform their activities in an optimal 
way in order to arrive at their aspired goal. 


If one uses modern terminology the vinaya is a system of conduct that 
encompasses the entire range of governance, social management, legisla- 
tion, economics, and education (along with other areas of responsibility), 
according to the formal agreements made by a group of people (this can 
include an entire nation), by enacting a constitution, charter, legal system, 
or set of edicts. 
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In Buddhism the term vinaya denotes a foundation of conduct that sup- 
ports the entire Buddhist way of life and promotes a favourable practice 
along Buddhist principles. The bhikkhu Vinaya is an instrument enabling 
the monastic community to be a source of prosperity and growth for 
the monks and to provide them with the true benefits that the Buddhist 
teachings have to offer. (934) 


When the Vinaya exists, the monastic sangha exists. When the mon- 
astic sangha exists, the benefits derived from the Buddhist way of life exist. 
For this reason, a respect for the monastic community and its activities, 
and a sense of responsibility in regard to its stability and wellbeing, is a 
key objective to Buddhist social ethics. 


The Buddha established a complete code of discipline - the Vinaya - 
for the monastic community, which lies at the heart of the wider Buddhist 
community. As for establishing an expanded, detailed code of discipline 
for the wider Buddhist community, it is up to people in each specific time 
period and set of circumstances to accomplish this task by drawing on the 
spirit of the Vinaya, as King Asoka once tried to do. 


When one understands the principle of morality (sila) on the level of 
a disciplinary code, one will be able to distinguish between morality as 
Dhamma and morality as vinaya. The former is included in the term 
‘Dhamma’, while the latter is the definition of the term vinaya. One 
will also understand why the Buddha referred to Buddhism - the entire 
Buddhist teachings - as ‘Dhammavinaya’, and why the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya comprise the entire spectrum of Buddhism. 
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17.14 DEFINITION OF VINAYA BEYOND 
THE SCOPE OF MORAL PRECEPTS 


The discussion of vinaya above remains within the domain of moral 


conduct (sila) or is directly linked to moral conduct. The term vinaya, 
however, has a wide range of meaning. An understanding of the various 
nuances of this term helps to clarify the general Buddhist perspective and 
framework. 


There are two basic definitions for the term vinaya: 


1. The practice of conforming one’s behaviour and way of life to a 


systematized code of conduct; the development of self-discipline in 
order to follow an ethical code; the application of an ethical code 
to determine one’s conduct, way of life, and communal activities. 


. A code of conduct, a set of precepts, or a set of regulations, which 


are formulated as a principle or standard for training and self- 
discipline, and which give order and excellence to a person's beha- 
viour and to communal activities. 


Upon closer inspection one can distinguish five nuances of meaning 


inherent within these two basic definitions: 


1. Training: training oneself, and encouraging others to train them- 


selves, in order for people's conduct to be virtuous, correct, discip- 
lined, and systematic, and to bring about success and fulfilment. 


. Discipline: care and supervision of people's behaviour in order that 


it accords with a code of conduct; applying a code of conduct as a 
means to regulate people's actions and communal activities. 


. Declaration of rules and regulations (niti-pafifiapana): the formula- 


tion and establishment of a code of conduct, rules and precepts, 
laws and statutes, etc., to act as guidelines and a set of criteria in 
training or regulating people. 
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4. Legislation (niti-pafifiatti): the actual code of conduct, rules and pre- 
cepts, laws and statutes, etc. established for training or regulating 
people. 


5. Arbitration (vinicchaya-karana): passing judgement in the case of 
legal disputes, settling them according to an established code of 
conduct, laws and statutes, etc., in order to maintain righteousness, 
orderliness, and peace. {935} 


In terms of human social evolution, the Buddhist teachings state that 
these systems of regulation arise out of necessity. When people live 
together in large numbers, with each person seeking the four requisites 
and consumable objects, it is natural that there arise quarrels, conflict, 
and competition. As a result, someone is required to settle these dis- 
putes, giving rise to supervision and governance.” For the wellbeing of 
society, the chosen ruler or governor must establish rules and guidelines 
for resolving any problems and regulating people’s behaviour. A set of 
rules and laws are thus prescribed and legislation is enacted. And when 
disputes arise, judgement is passed and punishment meted out. 


Originally, it was the sole duty of the ruler to lay down the law and 
pass judgement in times of conflict. Later, as human societies developed 
and became more complex, institutions and organizations were created 
to help establish legislative and judicial systems and procedures, to carry 
out these duties on behalf of the executive branch of government. Here, 
we can see that even the court system and the administration of justice is 
one aspect of the term vinaya. 


As mentioned above, social exigencies brought about the need for a 
ruler, who was empowered with the right to judge legal disputes and 
lay down rules and regulations. The purpose of these guidelines was 
to foster social order, peace, and virtue, so that citizens could engage 
in their livelihoods with minimum conflict and that society would be 
secure and prosperous. If the society had a just ruler, whose honesty 


“The Buddha discusses this social evolution in the Aggafifia Sutta (D. III. 92). For 
more on this topic, see chapter 4 on Dependent Origination. 
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and righteousness was trusted by the people, he would be referred to as 
a ‘righteous wheel-turning monarch’ (cakkavatti dhammaraja). 


Although in such societies there existed something called ‘training’, it 
was generally only for developing knowledge and aptitude in those arts 
and sciences necessary for successfully engaging in a profession, in order 
to meet the demands of that particular society. 


An important contribution by Buddhism in this context of vinaya was a 
change in how people are guided and managed. The regulation of people 
as a consequence of the social exigencies mentioned above, supported 
chiefly by a system of governance, is a means of controlling people 
through obligation and compulsion. This form of control is inadequate 
and not truly effective. One ought to also cultivate a sense of self- 
discipline. 


Human beings are capable of being trained; they are able to change 
from bad to good, from coarse to refined. They have the ability to 
develop the highest spiritual qualities, including virtuous conduct, inner 
fortitude, happiness, and most importantly wisdom, which leads to the 
realization of the ultimate truth. Human beings are the primary agents 
in this dynamic; human society is formed by the intentional actions of 
people themselves. For this reason, the essential discipline and training 
should occur within each individual. (936) 


A key feature of Buddhism is that the vinaya - the system of guidance 
and management - emphasizes that people manage themselves, by cultiv- 
ating virtuous conduct, the mind, and wisdom. Those acting as guides are 
viewed as 'beautiful friends' (kalyanamitta), rather than disciplinarians. 


In Buddhism, the vinaya is seen primarily as a system of spiritual train- 
ing. For this training to proceed well and reach success, the other aspects 
of vinaya are introduced as supports, including supervision, administra- 
tion, the laying down of rules and training precepts, and a course of justice 
(including the settling of disputes). 


This key system of training is reinforced by vinaya in the sense of 
supervision, legislation, and arbitration, as described above. Importantly, 
the Buddhist discipline does not rely chiefly on adhering to rules and 
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imposing punishments. The emphasis is on 'training rules' rather than 
‘commandments’, 


Let us now turn to a literal explanation of the term vinaya. Tradition- 
ally, this term has been defined as ‘leading (to excellence)’. It may also 
be translated as ‘guiding’ or ‘managing’. In particular, this term refers 
to: managing individual people, so that they develop in virtue, reach 
fulfilment, and are released from all suffering; managing society, to bring 
about social peace and stability; and managing miscellaneous affairs, so 
that they are accomplished well. 


The adjectival form vinita (past participle of the verb vineti) is fre- 
quently used in the scriptures, primarily in reference to individuals and 
groups of people. It may be translated as ‘led to excellence’ or ‘well- 
trained’. When used in reference to affairs or circumstances (e.g. in 
the term vinita-vatthu), it means that these things have been carried out, 
concluded, and accomplished well. 


The Buddha stated that he would defer his final passing away (par- 
inibbana) until his disciples from the four assemblies were well-trained 
(vinita). In many commentarial passages the term vinaya is explained as 
the threefold training (tisso sikkha). (See Note 17.10) 


The meaning of the term vinaya is made clearer when it is compared 
with the word dhamma. 


Dhamma refers to essential truths and principles, ranging from laws of 
nature to principles of conduct comprising the holy life (brahmacariya). 
The vinaya is a way of applying these truths and principles, giving sub- 
stantial form to the conduct and behaviour of the holy life, and enabling 
this behaviour to spread outwards into the wider world. 


In other words, vinaya acts as an instrument for the Dhamma, regulat- 
ing how a community or society functions in accord with the principles 
and objectives of the Dhamma; it helps to systematize the holy life. 


The Dhamma focuses on the essence of the teachings and emphasizes 
the individual; vinaya focuses on form and emphasizes a system of prac- 
tice. {937} 
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NOTE 17.10: ESTABLISHING THE DHAMMA-VINAYA 


Evil One, I will not take final Nibbana till I have monks and 
disciples who are astute, well-trained, learned, fearless, knowers 
of the Dhamma, trained in conformity with the Dhamma.... 


Na tavaham papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhü na savaka 
bhavissanti viyatta vinita visaradà bahussuta dhammadhara 
dhammanudhammapatipanna.... 


D. II. 104-105. 


Several commentaries contain the following explanation: ‘It is called 
Dhammain the sense that it is a natural truth (sabhava); it is called vinaya 
in the sense that it ought to be practised': NdA. [143]; PsA. II. 505; VbhA. 
[348]. 


One commentarial passage states: ‘Vinaya is the threefold training’ 
(vinayo sikkhattayam - Vibhanga Mülatika: Jhanavibhango, Suttanta- 
bhajaniyam, Niddesavannanà). 


Another passage states: 'One is not well-trained (vinita) when one has 
not trained in the higher moral training, etc. Majjhima Nikaya Tika: 
Mülapannasatika, Mülapariyayavaggo, Suttanikkhepavannana. 


If people overlook the deeper meaning of vinaya, do not apply the social 
principles inherent in the concept of the vinaya and do not apply the 
spirit of this concept to their everyday life - do not formulate a systematic 
code of conduct that is based on Buddhist values and appropriate to the 
present time, follow it strictly and share it with others, and do not seek 
the essence of the Dhamma - it is reasonable to expect the following dire 
consequences: 


1. The domain of Buddhist practice or the sphere of a Buddhist way 
of life will become more constricted and limited. The Buddhist 
community will not advance; on the contrary, it will be on the 
defensive and retreat far from the rest of human society, as if 
fleeing to an island surrounded by rising tides, cut off from the rest 
of the world. 


2. The social circumstances, especially the overall state of society, will 
change according to outside power and influences, with Buddhists 
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having almost no participation in the creation and management of 
social affairs. When social circumstances change in ways unsup- 
portive to Buddhist practice, they will have a direct impact on 
Buddhism, perhaps even reaching the stage where Buddhist prac- 
tice is impossible. If this happens, Buddhists will have themselves 
to blame for their carelessness and neglect. 


The ancient traditions in Thailand related to ordination - of having 
boys and young men be ordained as novices and monks to receive an 
education in the monastery, and the belief that a man must first be 
ordained as a rite of passage before he gets married and starts a family 
of his own - are examples of establishing a moral code (vinaya) and a 
Buddhist social system, which helped greatly for Buddhism to thrive and 
become widespread in Thai society. The deterioration of these traditions 
has had obvious adverse effects on Buddhism in Thailand.P? 


If Buddhists do not understand the essence of the term vinaya and 
the true objective of Buddhist social ethics, not only will the spirit of 
moral training not extend out and be integrated into the practice of lay 
Buddhists, but even the essential function of the monastic Vinaya will 
fade away, leaving only a set of empty rituals. 


If one is to restore the proper application of moral discipline (vinaya), 
a mere emphasis on strictness of form is inadequate. An essential task, 
which has not been carried over from the past and has been reduced in 
importance, is to restore and revive the spirit of social ethics inherent 
in the monastic Vinaya. Moreover, Buddhists should extend this spirit 
of social ethics outwards and apply it to the spiritual practice of the lay 
community, establishing a Buddhist code of conduct and social system 
that is appropriate to today's day and age. 


"?wWhether these traditions are appropriate to the modern era, or whether they 
have disadvantages, I will not examine here. 
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17.15 APPENDIX 1: 
TEACHING THE DHAMMA AND LAYING DOWN THE VINAYA 


The Dhamma refers to the absolute truth, which exists according to its 
own nature. The Buddha discovered this truth and revealed it to others. 
Generally, the Pali term dhamma-desand is used in this context, meaning 
‘exposition of the Dhamma’ or ‘Dhamma teaching’. (The term dhamma- 
pafifatti appears once in the Tipitaka, but its meaning is the same as 
dhamma-desana, or it refers to presenting or arranging the Dhamma in 
order to make it more easily understood.)'°? 


The Vinaya is a code of regulations formulated and laid down by the 
Buddha for the specific purpose of assisting the monastic order (sangha) 
which he had established. (The Vinaya is directly connected to the 
Dhamma: it exists in order for the sangha to benefit from the Dhamma 
or to arrive at the Dhamma in the best possible way.) In this context, the 
term vinaya-pafifiatti is used, meaning to lay down the Vinaya, or it refers 
to the regulations that comprise the Vinaya. (The term vinaya-desaná is 
used occasionally in the scriptures, increasingly in the later texts, and has 
the specific meaning of Vinaya terminology or the method of formulating 
the Vinaya.)'** 


Although the term pafifiatti is occasionally used in the context of the 


135 it refers simply to formulating, arranging, classifying, and 


Dhamma, 
grouping the truth in order to clarify it - to make it easier to understand 
and to practise; it is not a matter of laying down new clauses as in the 


context of the Vinaya. 


Note that in regard to the Buddha's utterance in the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta: Maya dhammo ca vinayo desito pafifiatto, the commentators translate 
this passage as: ‘The Dhamma that has been taught and formulated and 
the Vinaya that has been taught and formulated.'?5 The terms ‘taught’ 
and 'formulated' here should be understood and distinguished according 
to the explanations above. 


1594. TIT. 87. 

Vint. [1/7]; VinT.: Pathamo Bhago, Pathamamahasangitikathavannana. 
D5E g.: D. I. 192; A. I. 286; S. II. 25-6. 

36D, TT. 154; DA. IT. 591. 
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17.16 APPENDIX 2: 
SILA, VINAYA, AND SILA-DHAMMA 


(Trans.: this appendix combines material from appendix 2 of chapter 19 
and appendix 3 of chapter 11 of the Thai edition of Buddhadhamma.) 


Moral principles (sila) not specifically outlined and included in a moral 
discipline (vinaya) can be defined as ‘Dhamma on the level of morality’. 
This should not be confused with the Thai term sila-dhamma (#a573H), 
which has a distinct meaning limited to morality and virtue. In this term, 
sila refers to the refraining from doing bad or from transgressing precepts, 
and dhamma refers to virtuous conduct or teachings promoting virtue. 
According to the Buddhist teachings, the entire practice of Dhamma is 
divided into the three stages of training (tisso sikkha): virtuous conduct 
(sila), concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). Sila, samadhi, and 
paññā are all aspects of Dhamma, and therefore there is Dhamma on the 
level of virtuous conduct, Dhamma on the level of concentration, and 
Dhamma on the level of wisdom. 


Some people try to expand the definition of sila-dhamma, for example 
by interpreting it as sila and dhamma, which in effect encompasses the 
entire Buddhist teachings, but this is generally not accepted by Buddhist 
scholars. Most Thai people, when thinking of the term sila-dhamma, 
do not think of concentration, the Four Factors of Mindfulness, insight 
meditation on the three characteristics, etc. The expansion of this term's 
definition is therefore limited to academic studies. (One can broaden 
the definition as 'virtuous conduct as well as other qualities', including 
concentration and wisdom. Alternatively, one can equate sila here with 
vinaya: sila-dhamma thus means 'vinaya and dhamma', corresponding to 
the original term ‘Dhammavinaya’.) 


As far as this term is generally understood, however, sila-dhamma refers 
to 'Dhamma on the level of morality'. In the dictionary of the Royal Insti- 
tute, sila-dhamma is defined simply as ‘virtuous conduct’. To whichever 
extent the meaning of this term is expanded it lies within the confines 
of the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala-kammapatha), otherwise 
known as the ways of righteous conduct (dhamma-cariya). Indeed, the 
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term ‘righteous conduct’ (dhamma-cariy€) is a suitable substitute for ‘vir- 
tuous conduct’ (sila; sila-dhamma). (Note that although the two words 
constituting the term sila-dhamma are etymologically linked to Pali and 
Sanskrit, the use of this compound is only found in the Thai language.) 


Asimple definition one sometimes finds for sila is ‘a set of prohibitions’. 
This ‘negative’ definition came about as a way to explain the meaning 
of sila on a basic level, but to stick to this as the only definition is both 
limiting and incorrect. Indeed, even sila as a code of discipline (vinaya), 
for example the bhikkhu Vinaya, contains both prohibitions and direct- 
ives for ‘positive’ action: to gather for formal community meetings, to 
undertake communal responsibilities (e.g. the duties of a monk in charge 
of food distribution), to act with humility and respect, to endeavour to be 


of service to others, etc.; these are all matters of sila.'°’ 


Furthermore, the discussion of virtuous conduct often overlooks the 
matter of earning a livelihood, which is a vital part of sila. To avoid an 
overly narrow understanding of sila, one should develop a more compre- 
hensive view, including right speech, right action, and right livelihood. 


1?7See: DA. III. 998; ItA. II. 25; DhsA. 158; Comp.: Vithimuttaparicchedo, Kamma- 
catukkam. 
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17.17 APPENDIX 3: 
THE FIVE PRECEPTS AND THE 
TEN WHOLESOME COURSES OF ACTION 


(Trans.: note that this appendix is attached to chapter 16 of the Thai 
edition of Buddhadhamma, on the Middle Path.) 


The term pafica-sila (‘five precepts’) is on the whole a more recent term. 
In the Tipitaka it is used only rarely and when it is used the precepts 
are not enumerated; it is used as a tool for recollection or it is used in 
a technical sense. It is found at Vin. II. 161-2, but without listing the 
precepts, and at Ps. I 46-7, but here, when the factors are explained, the 
ten ways of righteous conduct are mentioned instead of the precepts. In 
the commentaries and later texts the term is abundantly used. 


In the Tipitaka, the more common references to the five precepts 
include the terms ‘five virtues’ (pafica-dhamma) and five ‘training rules’ 
(sikkhapada), or else the five precepts are mentioned without a heading. 
Further references to the five precepts include: ‘bright qualities’ (sukka- 
dhamma), ‘an absence of fearful retribution’, and a defining quality of a 
layperson's morality.?? The five precepts are also included as part of the 


‘householder’s observances’ (gihi-vatta or gahatta-vatta).'?? 


Regarding the ten wholesome courses of action, or the ten ways of 
righteous conduct, there are many alternative names for these qualities, 
and there are also many passages where these ten qualities are listed 
without a heading. The section in the Pali Canon that contains the longest 
description of these qualities is at A. V. 249-308 (running to fifty-nine 
pages). 


D*The five precepts referred to as the five training rules (sikkhdapada): D. I. 146; D. III. 
235; A. III. 211-12; Vbh. 285-91. Further references: D. II. 12 (= M. III. 120-21); D. III. 
195; M. II. 51; S. II. 69; S. IV. 245; S. V. 387-8; A. I. 225; A. II. 57-8, 99, 217 (= Dhtk. 
22), 234; A. III. 35, 170-71, 203-5, 209, 276; A. IV. 220; It. 63; Nd. I. 388; Vbh. 378. 


Sn. 69. 


“Further references at: D. I. 138; D. II. 322; D. III. 74, 82-3, 269; M. I. 287-8, 313-4, 
M. II. 87, 150; M. III. 47-50, 210; S. IV. 313, 321-2, 350-51; A. I. 269-72, 297; A. II. 
59-60, 220, 253-4; Nd. I. 37-8, 48 (= 501-2), 218-19; Vbh. 363-4, 391; Pug. 39-41. 
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It appears that in general contemporary Buddhist teachings there is 
more emphasis on the negative aspects of the ten wholesome courses 
of action (or ‘ways of righteous conduct’) - an emphasis on avoidance 
and omission - than the positive aspects - on what should be performed 
or practised - even though the Pali Canon describes both positive and 
negative aspects. {561} 


Apart from the five precepts and the ten ways of righteous conduct, 


morality (sila) is also presented according to the factors of the Fightfold 


™ or according to the 


) 142 


Path (= the first seven factors of dhamma-cariya), 
teaching on the four vices of conduct (kamma-kilesa 


141p, TT. 311-12; M. IIL. 23, 251-2; S. V. 353-4; A. II. 83-4, 219; Vbh. 105, 235, 383. 
12D, TIL 182; M. II. 35-6; A. II. 71; A. III. 432-3; Vbh. 376. 
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17.18 APPENDIX 4: 
CLASSIFYING THE TEN WAYS 
OF RIGHTEOUS CONDUCT INTO THE THREE TRAININGS 


(Trans.: note that this appendix is attached to chapter 11 of the Thai 
edition of Buddhadhamma, on the Middle Path.) 


Note that at A. I. 269-70 the Buddha classifies the eighth and ninth 
factors of the righteous ways of conduct (dhamma-cariyà = the ten whole- 
some courses of action - kusala-kammapatha), i.e. non-covetousness (anab- 
hijjha) and non-ill-will (abyapada), as citta-sampadà (‘mental cultivation’; 
‘mental accomplishment’), which means that they are part of the ‘train- 
ing in higher mentality' (adhicitta-sikkha): they are part of concentra- 
tion (samadhi). (The first seven factors of the righteous ways of con- 
duct are classified as sila-sampadá - the accomplishment of virtue; the 
tenth factor is classified as ditthi-sampada - accomplishment of view.) 
This is because the eighth and ninth factors are devoid of the first two 
hindrances (nivarana): covetousness (abhijjha) and ill-will (byapada).'* 
The abandonment of the five hindrances is the initial step in reaching 
‘attainment concentration’ (appanà-samadhi) and accessing jhàna.!^ Non- 
covetousness and non-ill-will are states devoid of the first two hindrances; 
the absence of the hindrances in itself equals concentration (samadhi). 


There are other passages, however, in which these two factors are 
classified as wisdom factors. The reasons for classifying these two factors 
either as factors of concentration or as factors of wisdom is such: the state 
of mind possessing non-covetousness and non-ill-will, or the develop- 
ment of these factors in the mind, is classified as training in higher men- 
tality - as concentration; thoughts or intentions consisting of these two 
factors is classified as ‘right intention’ (samma-sankappa) - as training in 
higher wisdom. In the presentation of the wholesome courses of action at 
M. I. 287-8, the emphasis is on thoughts and intentions consisting of these 


1 Abhijihà as one of the hindrances is equivalent to the term kama-chanda (‘sensual 
desire") and is often used as a substitute for kama-chanda (e.g. at: D. I. 207). 


V^The moment of abandoning the five hindrances is classified as ‘access concentra- 
tion’ (upacara-samadhi). 
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two factors and therefore they are classified under right intention.!^ 
When viewed as pure mental factors, however, they are classified under 
mental cultivation as explained above. 


Note also in this context that if one covets the belonging of someone 
else, but one is not yet intent on acquiring it for oneself, then one is not 
corrupted; the same is true if one becomes angry but has not yet begun 
to harbour evil thoughts and to wish for someone else to be harmed.!^é 


M5Cf.: VbhA. 75. 
46See: DA. III. 1048; MA. I. 201; SA. II. 148; DhsA. 101; NdA. I. 118. 
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17.19 APPENDIX 5: 
ILL-EFFECTS RESULTING FROM 
TRANSGRESSION OF THE FIVE PRECEPTS 


The commentaries present principles for judging the severity of ill-effects 
resulting from killing various sorts of creatures, based on the following 
criteria: 


1. Degree of virtue: killing someone of great virtue has dire con- 
sequences, while killing a creature endowed with meagre or no 
spiritual virtues has less serious consequences; e.g.: killing an ara- 
hant is more serious than killing an unenlightened person; killing 


a domestic animal is more serious than killing a wild animal. 


2. Size: in regard to animals, whose merits are more or less equal, 
killing a large animal is more serious than killing a small animal. 


3. Effort: making great effort to kill is more serious than making little 
effort. 


4. Defilement or intention: ifthe defilements or intentions are strong 
there are more serious ill-effects than if the defilements or inten- 
tions are weak; e.g. killing with anger or out of premeditated hatred 
is more serious than killing in self-defence. 


The commentaries offer a similar analysis in regard to the other pre- 
cepts. For example: 


* The consequences of stealing correspond to the value of the stolen 
object, the virtue ofthe owner ofthe object, and the degree of effort 
made in stealing the object. 


* The consequences of sexual misconduct depend on the virtue of 
the violated person, the intensity of defilement, and the degree of 
effort made. 


* The consequences of lying are determined by the interests and 
advantages at stake. E.g.: the case of someone who is reluctant 
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to give up a possession and who claims he doesn't have it is less 
serious than that of someone who gives false testimony in court; 
the situation of a renunciant speaking a falsehood as a joke is less 
serious than him deliberately and falsely claiming to have achieved 
a spiritual realization. 


The ill-effects of consuming intoxicants depend on the defilements 
or unwholesome mind states occurring at the time of drinking, on 
the amount consumed, and on the effects of drinking that lead to 
evil and unskilful behaviour. 


“7See the references cited at footnote 20; see also: VbhA. 383. 
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17.20 APPENDIX 6: 
VARIANT MEANINGS OF 'VINAYA' 


The commentaries refer to the vinaya in the sense of a code of precepts 
or rules as a ‘prescribed code of discipline’ (pafifiatti-vinaya). There exist, 
however, several other important terms in which the word vinaya is used. 
One of these, which is found frequently and has a similar meaning to that 
just mentioned, is ariya-vinaya, which refers to the code of conduct, way 
of life, or system of training of noble beings. This term corresponds to the 
term sugata-vinaya, which the Buddha defined as brahmacariya: the ‘holy 
life’ or the way of leading a supreme life. {939} This is consistent with the 
commentaries, which define ariya-vinaya as the Buddhist religion;'** this 


definition is broader than that of vinaya in the context of virtuous conduct 
(sila).1° 


18DA, I. 236; MA. V. 107; AA. II. 353; AA. IV. 173. 


The term ariya-vinaya appears in a verse at A. III. 353-4; apart from this, it appears 
in the phrase ariyassa vinaya: Vin. I. 315 = Vin. II. 192 = D. I. 85 = M. III. 247 = S. II. 
128 =A. I. 237-8 = A. II. 146-7; D. I. 245; M. I. 40-41, 266, 359-60; M. III. 298-9; S. II. 
271; S. IV. 95, 157; S. V. 362; A. I. 163, 167-8, 261; A. II. 113; A. HII. 352-3, 411; A. IV. 
430; A. V. 234-5 (= 250), 263; Nd. I. 378-9. 

The commentators give a comprehensive explanation of the term vinaya at VinA. I. 
225. The commentaries at AA. V. 33 offer four definitions, and of these four definitions 
other commentaries subdivide the first two into another ten definitions: MA. I. 22; 
SA. II. 252; SnA. I. 8; NdA. 77; DhsA. 351. 
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17.21 APPENDIX 7: 
PRACTICE FOR THE WELFARE OF THE MANYFOLK 


Apart from those passages cited in the main text above, there are many 
more examples in the Pali Canon of the teaching on practising for the 
wellbeing and happiness of all beings, for example: the sending forth 
of the disciples to proclaim the teachings was for this purpose;?? the 
Well-Farer and the Well-Farer’s discipline (sugata-vinaya) exist for this 
purpose;^! the Buddha recommended studying, practising, and rehears- 
ing the Dhamma so that the holy life - the Buddhist religion - will last 
for a long time, in order to benefit all beings;'°* the Buddha emphasized 
sangha harmony and warned against sangha schism, interpersonal quar- 
rels, incorrect teachings on the Dhammavinaya, and leaders in the sangha 
who possess wrong view, out of consideration for the wellbeing of the 
multitudes.” 


The essential principle of practising for the wellbeing of the manyfolk 
is to establish people in the ‘noble path’ (ariyañāya-dhamma), so that 
they possess virtuous qualities (kalyana-dhamma) and wholesome qualit- 


ies (kusala-dhamma).?* 


10Vin, I. 20-21; S. I. 105-106. 
1514 IL 147. 
12D, II. 119-20; D. II. 127, 210-11. 


™3See: D. III. 246; M. II. 245-6; A. I. 18-21; A. IIT. 114-15, 334-5; It. 11; Vin. II. 89; Vin. V. 
167-8. 


“This practice as an attribute of the Buddha: A. V. 66; as an attribute of a ‘great 
man’: A. II. 35-6. Compare with the passage at A. III. 115-16, which describes the 
attributes of an elder monk who is called one who practises for the welfare of the 
manyfolk; one important attribute is to lead the manyfolk away from the untrue 
Dhamma and to establish them in the true Dhamma. 
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17.22 APPENDIX 8: 
HONOURING THE DHAMMA, HONOURING THE VINAYA 


The Buddha honoured the Dhamma, and he said that whenever the 
sangha is possessed of greatness then he also honours the sangha.’ 
This practice of veneration accords in principle with both the six and 
the seven kinds of respect, which include respect for the Master (the 
Buddha), respect for the Dhamma, respect for the Sangha, and respect 


for the training (Vinaya). 


, 


There is one noteworthy point to make here about the term 'belief 
in reference to arahants. On one level the term 'belief' can be used in 
relation to the Dhamma. The Buddhist teachings classify this belief as one 
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stage in the development of wisdom (corresponding to the term ‘faith’). 


In this context arahants have passed beyond this stage of ‘belief’, because 
they have penetrated and realized the truth for themselves and do not 
need to believe anyone else. 


On another level the term 'belief' can be used in relation to the Vinaya 
or to a set of directives, which are connected to a social code of discipline 
(corresponding to the term ‘obedience’). In this context arahants are 
obedient or highly disciplined, as confirmed by a passage in the scriptures 
stating that if the Buddha commanded an arahant (or other awakened 
person) to walk into a bog, the arahant would obey without hesitation.’*” 
{940} 


155 4. II. 21; and see: A. III. 122. 
156 A, IIT. 330, 424; A. IV. 28. 
157M. I. 439-40. 
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17.23 APPENDIX 9: 
SHOWING RESPECT ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 


The use of seniority (i.e. the number of years that a monk has been 
ordained) as the standard for showing respect is the most appropriate, 
convenient, and practical method of conduct, and it accords with the 
Buddha's aim for the sangha to be an example for others - of not using 


ancestry, social standing, or caste as the criterion for respect. ^? 


An alternative criterion is to use the level of spiritual realization as the 
standard, but this method would be confusing and ultimately ineffective, 
because realization is not obvious and is difficult to prove, and realized 
persons do not go around boasting about their achievements. There were 


monks who proposed this standard but the Buddha refused to adopt it. ?? 


What is particularly worthy of attention here is that while the Buddha 
chose seniority as the criterion for showing respect in the context of 
social relationships, which relates to external conditions, in the context 
of training in order to reach the highest goal, which is an internal factor 
and lies at the essence of the Buddhist teachings, he considered spiritual 
virtue to be the ideal and the true criterion for respect. 


Those monks who receive honour according to the statutes of the 
Vinaya or according to rules of social interaction should be aware of the 
truth that it is the spiritual qualities that a person has realized, or right- 
eous conduct (for example to be ‘one who has practised well’ - supatipanno 
- as mentioned in the nine attributes of the Sangha),'® that truly make 
a person worthy of respect, and that these spiritual qualities must be 
cultivated within oneself. 


P*The Buddha's prescription for monks to pay respects according to seniority 
appears at Vin. II. 160-62. 


For an exception to showing respect according to seniority, made out of respect 
for the Dhamma, see: Vin. II. 168-9; and see also: S. IV. 122-3. 


1°°Trans.: I have used the lowercase ‘sangha’ to refer to the monastic community 
and the uppercase ‘Sangha’ for the community of awakened disciples. See the 
earlier section ‘The Dual Freedom of the Sangha’ discussing the contrast between 
the conventional sangha (sammati-sarigha) and the ‘community of true disciples’ 
(savaka-sanigha) - sometimes referred to as the ‘noble community’ (ariya-sarigha). 
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The Buddha gave many reminders of this truth to the elders in the 
sangha, for example in this Dhammapada verse: 


Having grey hair does not make a person an elder. 
He may be ancient in years, but he gets old in vain. 


One who possesses honesty, virtue, 
Harmlessness, restraint and control, 

Such a one who is a sage purged of impurities 
Is indeed called an elder. 


Dh. verses 260-61. 


One passage in the Pali Canon divides elders into three kinds: elders 
by ‘birth’ (i.e. by seniority - jati-thera), elders by truth (dhamma-thera), 
and elders by convention (elders simply by name - sammati-thera).'* 
Elders designated according to the Vinaya may be classified as elders by 
convention. Another passage mentions four qualities that make a person 


an elder! 


18D, III. 218. The commentators created the division of the three conditions of 
being an elder (vuddhi): elders by birth (jati-vuddhi), elders by age (vaya-vuddhi), 
and elders by virtue (guna-vuddhi): JA. I. 220; at [VinT. 4/399] and SnA. I. 332 
‘elders by wisdom’ (pafifia-vuddhi) is added to make four conditions. 


1°? Therakarana-dhamma: A. II. 22; and see the ten qualities of an elder (thera-dhamma) 
at A. V. 201. 
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17.24 APPENDIX 10: 
Is BUDDHISM A PESSIMISTIC RELIGION? 


The passage by Ven. Sariputta quoted under the section ‘Theistic Morality 
vs a Doctrine of Natural Truth' is cited in Albert Schweitzer's "Indian 
Thought and Its Development’.'® It is re-cited in Joseph L. Sutton's 
‘Problems of Politics and Administration in Thailand’.’®* 


In this latter book (pp. 2-8), Prof. Sutton refers to other Dhamma 
teachings, for example the teachings on kamma, rebirth, and the 
retreat or escape from the world, to corroborate his critical view- 
point. I have touched upon the Buddhist teachings on intentional action 
(karma/kamma) already in earlier chapters. As for the claim that the 
teaching on rebirth leads to procrastination (as opposed to Christian 
doctrine which emphasizes a single lifetime), this can be answered by the 
Buddhist teaching on the extreme difficulty of being reborn as a human 
being - the chances for human rebirth are less than that of a blind turtle 
sticking its head through a hole in a piece of wood adrift in the ocean. 
Furthermore, Buddhism teaches that redemption is not possible through 
baptism or through confession of one's sins. 


As for the issue of withdrawing from worldly matters, Prof. Sutton 
refers to the following quote: ‘Those who love nothing in this world are 
rich in joy and free from pain.’ This quotation is found in the Udana: 
Tasmá hi te sukhino vitasokà yesam piyam natthi kuhifici loke.!€? The Pali word 
for love here is piya, which refers to a form of infatuation leading to per- 
sonal attachment. This passage describes the attributes of an awakened 
being; it emphasizes liberation and the happiness of liberation, free from 
selfish infatuation and endowed with unbounded love - mettà. When one's 
mind is free from suffering and selfish attachment, there is a complete spa- 
ciousness to act and abide with lovingkindness and compassion. One acts 
purely for the wellbeing of other beings, as is epitomized by the maxim: 


‘Henry Holt and Co.; New York; 1936, p. 112. 
'*1ndiana University; Bloomington; 1962, p. 3. 
ud, 92, 
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bahujana-sukhaya lokanukampaya: ‘For the happiness of the manyfolk, for 
the compassionate assistance of the world.’ 


However limited Prof. Sutton’s understanding was, or whatever his 
intentions, his comments can be useful as a reminder for Buddhists 
to deepen their knowledge and to clarify their understanding of the 
Buddhist teachings. There are many Western scholars who share Prof. 
Sutton’s criticisms, and it must be conceded that prevalent beliefs and 
misunderstandings among Thai Buddhists contribute to such criticism. 
(When Buddhadhamma was first published thirty years ago, Westerners 
had a limited understanding of Buddhism and harboured various mis- 
conceptions, for example that Buddhism teaches to see the world in a 
negative light, filled only with suffering. These days, this situation has 
changed dramatically.) 
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17.25 APPENDIX 11: 
MORAL PRECEPTS (SILA) AND RELIGIOUS PRACTICES (VATA) 


Moral precepts (sila) and religious practices (vata) differ. According to 
the Mahaniddesa, sila refers to self-restraint, self-control, and the non- 
transgression of precepts, while vata refers to undertaking religious prac- 
tices or vows. The rules in the bhikkhu Vinaya contain both moral 
precepts and religious practices. The ascetic practices (dhutariga) are 


166 Rules of practice that are vata but 


vata, not moral precepts - sila. 
not sila, like the ascetic practices, are extra: they are means to practise 
strictly in order to enhance self-discipline and self-development, and they 
emphasize contentment with little. But they are not mandatory: they 
are undertaken suiting one’s disposition and level of preparedness. This 
differs from moral precepts, which each member of a community must 
keep; if someone fails to keep them there are harmful consequences both 
to the individual and collectively (and if the moral precept is included in 


the Vinaya, there are designated forms of punishment). 


Furthermore, moral precepts are generally fundamental principles of 
behaviour, whereas religious practices are supplementary, increasing a 
sense of virtue and discipline and supporting the precepts, especially 
by removing or decreasing the opportunity to transgress them. In any 
case, some religious practices (vata), although they may appear austere 
and strict, are incompatible with Buddhist principles; the Buddha for- 
bade them and in some cases they are incorrect according to the Vinaya. 
Examples include the vow of silence (miiga-vata;'®’ this vow prevents 
wrong speech, for example lying; the Buddha criticized this practice and 
called it ‘behaving like cattle’) and the vow to eat only fruit that falls 
naturally from a tree (this vow prevents a person from harming animals 
and plants; it is considered an overly austere practice kept by members of 


non-Buddhist sects who hide from society).'® 


166Nd, I. 66, 475-6. 
167yin, I. 157-9. 
1688F g.: A. I. 295-6. 
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Note that there are also secondary or minor observances, called vatta, 
that complement moral precepts (sila). In some Pali editions of the 
Tipitaka in Thai script, there is some mix up and confusion between 
the terms vata (religious practice/austere practice) and vatta (religious 
observance). 
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CHAPTER18 
PATH FACTORS OF 
CONCENTRATION 


18.1 INTRODUCTION 


The Buddha classified the eight Path factors (the Noble Eightfold Path) 
into three groups or ‘aggregates’ (khandha), namely: the morality 
group (sila-khandha), the concentration group (samadhi-khandha),! and 
the wisdom group (pafifia-khandha), or simply: virtuous conduct (sila), 
concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). Here, right effort, right 
mindfulness, and right concentration are included in the concentration 


group. 


As a group, these three factors are also referred to as 'training in 
higher mind' (adhicitta-sikkha), which can be defined as: training the 
mind, cultivating spiritual qualities, generating happiness, developing 
the state of one's mind, and gaining proficiency at concentration. The 
essence of training in higher mind is to develop and enhance the quality 
and potential of the mind, which supports living a virtuous life and is 
conducive to applying wisdom in the optimal way. 


On the highest level, ‘higher mind’ (adhicitta) or concentration refers 
to methods of developing tranquillity (samatha) and to various methods 


'Trans.: note that the term samadhi here is both a classifying term for this group of 
three factors - vayama, sati, and samadhi - as well as one of the factors contained 
in the group. It is thus important in this context to understand that samadhi 
as the classifying term has a much broader definition than 'concentration' or 
'formal meditation', as it is normally understood. Here, the term encompasses 
the entire range of mental training, of mental balance, composure, awareness 
(including ‘emotional awareness’), heedfulness, and one-pointed attention. 
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of tranquillity meditation. But in a general, comprehensive sense, higher 
mind or concentration encompasses all the methods and means to induce 
calm in people's minds, to make people be steadfast in virtue, to rouse 
enthusiasm, and to generate perseverance in developing goodness. 


18.2 RiGHT EFFORT 


Right effort (samma-vayama) is the sixth factor of the Eightfold Path. The 
suttas define right effort as follows: 


Monks, what is right effort? Here, a monk in this Dhamma and 
Discipline: 


1. Generates wholesome enthusiasm, exerts effort, rouses 
energy, strives, and determines to prevent unarisen evil, 
unwholesome qualities from arising. 


2. Generates wholesome enthusiasm, exerts effort, rouses 
energy, strives, and determines to abandon arisen evil, 


unwholesome qualities. 


3. Generates wholesome enthusiasm, exerts effort, rouses 
energy, strives, and determines to foster unarisen wholesome 
qualities to come into being. 


4. Generates wholesome enthusiasm, exerts effort, rouses 
energy, strives, and determines for the continuance, non- 
disappearance, increase, completion, thriving, and fulfilment 
of arisen wholesome qualities. 


D. II. 311; M. I. 62; M. III. 251-2; Vbh. 105, 235. 


The Abhidhamma offers an additional definition: 


What is right effort? The rousing of energy (viriyarambha) in 
the mind; progress, perseverance, determination, effort, exertion, 
persistence, steadfastness, constancy; steady progress, not forsak- 
ing enthusiasm, not neglecting work, shouldering responsibility; 
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energy, the faculty of energy, the power of energy, balanced effort; 
the enlightenment factor of energy, which is a factor of the Path, 
connected to the Path. This is called right effort. 


Vbh. 107, 237. 


In these definitions note the importance of wholesome enthusiasm 
(chanda; ‘wholesome desire’), which is the forerunner of right effort and 
is the essence of all forms of honourable perseverance. {755} 


The definition in the suttas above, in which right effort is divided into 
four factors, is also called ‘right endeavour’ (sammappadhana)’ or the four 
endeavours (padhana)? and each of these four endeavours has a specific 
name, as follows: 


1. Sarnvara-padhana: the endeavour to prevent or to be on guard 
against (unarisen unwholesome qualities). 


2. Pahana-padhdna: the endeavour to abandon or to eliminate (arisen 
unwholesome qualities). 


3. Bhavana-padhana: the endeavour to cultivate or to develop 
(unarisen wholesome qualities). 


4, Anurakkhand-padhana: the endeavour to protect, safeguard, or 
increase (arisen wholesome qualities). 


These four efforts are sometimes explained by presenting examples:* 


1. Samvara-padhana: when a monk sees a material form with the eye, 
he does not grasp at its signs and features (he is not captivated 
by its dominant and minor attributes). He practises in order to 
restrain the sense faculties, which when unrestrained are the cause 
for the unwholesome mind states of covetousness and aversion to 
overwhelm the mind. He protects the eye faculty, he is restrained 


^A. TI. 15; also translated as ‘right effort’, ‘proper effort’, or ‘perfect effort’. 
?A. TL 74. 
“See: A. II. 16. 
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in regard to the eye faculty (the same for hearing sounds, smelling 
odours, savouring tastes, contacting tactile objects by way of the 
body, and cognizing mental objects by way of the mind). 


2. Pahana-padhana: a monk does not permit thoughts of sensual- 
ity, thoughts of ill-will, thoughts of cruelty, and evil, unwhole- 
some states that have arisen to be sustained; he abandons them, 
decreases them, brings them to destruction, makes them without 
remainder. 


3. Bhavana-padhana: a monk develops the seven factors of enlight- 
enment, which rely on seclusion, dispassion, and cessation, and 
incline towards liberation. 


4. Anurakkhand-padhana: a monk nurtures the ‘concentrative signs’ 
(samadhi-nimitta), that is, the six ‘perceptions’ (safifia).° 


Effort is a vital quality in Buddhism, which is evident from the fact 
that right effort is one of three factors (along with right view and right 
mindfulness) which is required as a constant support for the other factors 
of the Eightfold Path. In almost every group of spiritual factors found in 
the scriptures effort is included, represented by different Pali terms." The 
following passages by the Buddha confirm the importance of effort: 


This Dhamma is for the energetic, not for the indolent. 


A. IV. 233. 


"Trans.: the six perceptions: perception of a skeleton, perception of a worm-eaten 
corpse, perception of a blue-black corpse, perception of a fissured corpse, and 
perception of a bloated corpse. 


See: M. III. 72-5. 


"Trans.: note that one of the most common Pali terms denoting effort is viriya, 
which is a synonym for vayama and is often translated as ‘energy’. For this 
reason I have used the terms 'energy' and 'effort' interchangeably, as suits the 
circumstances. 
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Monks, I know clearly the value of two things: 


1. To not be content with wholesome states of mind so far 
achieved. 


2. To be unremitting in putting forth effort. 


Therefore, you should practise accordingly: ‘May I put forth unre- 
mitting effort. Let only my skin, sinews and bones remain; let the 
flesh in my body dry up; yet there shall be no ceasing of energy 
till I have attained whatever can be won by manly strength, manly 
energy, manly effort.’ Thus should you train yourselves. {756} 


A. I. 50. 


Among other reasons, the repeated emphasis on effort stems from the 
primary Buddhist principle that the truth is an aspect of nature or exists 
as laws of nature. The role of the Buddha (the ‘Teacher’ - satthd) is to dis- 
cover this truth and then reveal it to others. The fruits of spiritual practice 
occur inan impartial way according to natural causes and conditions; they 
are not generated by the Teacher. Therefore, people must make effort and 
produce results by their own strength and energy; they should not expect 
or appeal for desired results without putting forth effort, as is confirmed 
by this verse in the Dhammapada: 


The Awakened Ones can but point the way; 
You must make the effort yourselves. 


Tumhehi kiccam atappam akkhataro tathagata. 


Dh. verse 276. 


Putting forth effort is similar to developing other spiritual qualities; 
all these qualities must be cultivated in an integrated manner, not in 
isolation. When effort has been properly prepared and integrated in the 
mind, one is then ready to express it as concrete actions in the external 
world. It is not a matter of simply generating a wish to make effort and 
then wilfully applying physical force in one's exertions, which may lead 
to excessive straining and have very harmful consequences. 
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The making of effort must thus be in harmony with other spiritual 
qualities, most notably mindfulness and clear comprehension. One acts 
with understanding and awareness. One makes a balanced effort, by being 
neither too tight nor too slack, as is described in this story from the suttas: 


At one time Ven. Sona was residing in the Sitavana grove near Rajagaha. 
He put forth extreme effort in his practice, doing walking meditation 
(cankamana) until the soles of both his feet were blistered and bleeding, 
but without success. He thus had this thought: 


Iam one of the most energetic disciples of the Blessed One, yet my 
mind has not attained liberation from the taints nor is it free from 
clinging. Now my family is wealthy, and I can utilize my wealth and 
do meritorious deeds. Let me then give up the training, and utilize 
my wealth and do meritorious deeds. 


The Buddha knew what Sona was thinking and came to speak with him: 


‘Sona, weren’t you just now thinking of giving up the training...?’ 
‘Yes, Lord.’ 


‘Tell me, Sona, when in earlier days you were a layman, were you 
not skilled in playing the lute?’ - ‘Yes, Lord.’ 


‘And, Sona, when the strings of your lute were too taut, was your 
lute well tuned and easy to play?’ - ‘No, Lord.’ 


‘And when the strings of your lute were too loose, was your lute well 
tuned and easy to play?’ - ‘No, Lord.’ {757} 


‘But, Sona, when the strings of your lute were neither too taut nor 
too loose, but adjusted to an even pitch, was your lute then well 
tuned and easy to play?’ - ‘Yes, Lord.’ 


‘Similarly, Sona, if energy is applied too forcefully it will lead to 
restlessness, and if energy is too lax it will lead to inertia. Therefore, 
Sona, keep your energy in balance, understand a balance of the 
spiritual faculties,’ and hold a mental sign (nimitta) of this balance.’ 


Vin. I. 181-2; A. III. 374-5. 
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Although right effort as one of the Path factors is an internal quality, 
for it to be effective and to be developed, it must rely on an interaction 
with the outside world. This includes how one responds to various sense 
impressions, and generally how one behaves, lives one’s life, and engages 
in various activities. It also includes how one’s environment affects one’s 
effort and the cultivation of related spiritual factors, in both favourable 
and adverse ways. 


The effort (referred to as padhana - ‘endeavour’) made in Dhamma 
practice, which manifests as external action and is given systematic form, 
is connected to and dependent on particular environmental factors like 
the physical body, natural surroundings, and society. The Buddhist teach- 
ings thus emphasize the importance of external environmental factors 
for fostering a virtuous life and realizing the highest goal of Buddhism: 


Monks, there are these five attributes of one who puts forth effort 
(padhaniyanga). What five? Here: 


1. Amonk has faith, he has confidence in the Tathagata’s awaken- 
ing thus: ‘For these reasons, the Blessed One is accomplished, 
fully enlightened ... is one who elucidates and disseminates the 


Dhamma.’ 


2. He is not encumbered by illness and affliction; he possesses a 
balanced metabolism for digesting food that is neither too cool 
nor too warm, but medium and suitable for striving. 


3. He is not boastful or deceptive; he shows himself as he actually 
is to the Teacher and to his discreet companions in the holy life. 


4. He is energetic in abandoning unwholesome states and in ful- 
filling wholesome states, steadfast, persevering, constant, not 
neglectful in cultivating wholesome states. 


5. He is wise; he possesses wisdom regarding rise and dissolution 
that is noble and penetrative and leads to the complete destruc- 
tion of suffering. {758} 


D. III. 277; M. II. 95; A. III. 65; A. V. 15. 


*The five spiritual faculties: faith, effort, mindfulness, concentration, and wisdom. 
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Monks, there are these five unfavourable occasions for striving. 
What five? Here: 


1. A monk is old, overcome by old age. 
2. A monk is ill, overcome by illness. 


3. There is a famine, crops are bad, food is hard to come by and 
it is not easy to keep oneself going by receiving almsfood. 


4. Danger is prevalent, there is turmoil with bandits from the 
forests pillaging the land, and the countryfolk mount their 
carts and flee. 


5. There is a schism in the sangha; when the sangha is divided 
there is mutual condemnation, accusation, denigration, and 
rejection; then those who are without faith do not develop 
faith and some of the faithful become otherwise. 


Monks, there are these five favourable occasions for striving. What 
five?: 


1. A monk is young, youthful, black-haired and endowed with 
the good fortune of youth, the prime of life. 


2. He is not encumbered by illness and affliction.... 


3. A time when food is plentiful, crops are good, food is readily 
available and it is easy to keep oneself going by receiving 
almsfood. 


4, Atime when people dwell in harmony, as milk and water, cher- 
ish one another, do not quarrel, but look upon one another 
with friendly eye. 


5. A time when the sangha dwells at ease - harmoniously, with 
mutual appreciation, without disputes, with a single recita- 
tion; when the sangha dwells in harmony, there is no mutual 
condemnation, accusation, denigration, and rejection; then 
those who are without faith develop faith and the faithful 
grow in faith. 


A. IIL 66. 
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18.3 3. RIGHT MINDFULNESS 


A. DEFINITION 


Right mindfulness (samma-sati) is the second factor in the group classified 
as samadhi or as ‘training in higher mind’ (adhicitta-sikkha).? The suttas 
define right mindfulness as follows: 


Monks, what is right mindfulness? This is called right mindfulness: a 
monk in this Dhamma and Discipline: 


1. Discerns the body in the body, ardent, fully aware, and mindful, free 
from covetousness and grief for the world. 


2. Discerns feelings in feelings, ardent, fully aware, and mindful, free 
from covetousness and grief for the world. 


3. Discerns the mind in mind, ardent, fully aware, and mindful, free 
from covetousness and grief for the world. 


4. Discerns mind objects in mind objects, ardent, fully aware, and 
mindful, free from covetousness and grief for the world.'? {759} 


The Abhidhamma provides another definition: 


What is right mindfulness? Mindfulness is constant recollection 
and reflection; [or] mindfulness is the state of recollection, remem- 
bering, non-fading, non-forgetting. Mindfulness is the faculty of 
mindfulness, the power of mindfulness, balanced awareness, the 
enlightenment factor of mindfulness, which is a factor of the Path, 
connected to the Path. This is called right mindfulness. 


Vbh. 107, 237. 


The sutta definition of right mindfulness above is part of the teaching 
on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. Each of the four factors in this 
teaching has an abbreviated name: 


?Trans.: right mindfulness (samma-sati) is the seventh factor of the Eightfold Path. 
10D. TI. 312-3; M. I. 62; M. III. 251-2; Vbh. 105, 236. 
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NOTE 18.1: MEANING OF DHAMMANUPASSANA 


Trans.: there appears to be a fair deal of confusion among Buddhists as 
to the meaning of dhammanupassana. (Translations of this term range 
from: ‘contemplation of mind objects’, ‘contemplation of the nature of 
things’, ‘contemplation of phenomena’, ‘contemplation of true nature’, 
and ‘contemplation of psychological qualities’.) I therefore went to visit 
the venerable author to try and clarify some doubts over this matter. 
Ven. Phra Payutto’s response in a nutshell was as follows: 


Basically, the term dhammdanupassana does refer to ‘mind objects’ - to 
thoughts and reflections. The reason why the Buddha chose examples 
of the formal teachings (e.g. the seven factors of enlightenment, the 
five hindrances, etc.) is because these particular kinds of reflections are 
conducive to awakening. The fourth satipatthana is linked with the third: 
for example, one may have insight into the fact that the mind is subject 
to greed (cittanupassana) and then contemplate the nature of greed, say 
as a manifestation of one of the hindrances. 


The reason why the four mental aggregates (khandha) do not comprise 
one of the foundations of mindfulness is because these aggregates are in 
a sense more abstract: they are more difficult to ‘capture’ in awareness. 
The four satipatthana are more practical - they are more easily observable 
and deal with everyday phenomena. 


. Kayanupassaná (contemplation of the body; observing the nature of 


the body). 


. Vedananupassand (contemplation of feelings; observing the nature 


of feelings). 


. Cittanupassanà (contemplation of mind; observing the nature of 


mind). 


. Dhammanupassanà (contemplation of mind objects; observing the 


nature of mind objects). (See Note 18.1) 


Before examining right mindfulness within the context of the Four 


of this term sati (‘mindfulness’). 
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B. MINDFULNESS AS HEEDFULNESS 


(English translations for sati include: mindfulness, attentiveness, and 
detached watching. Translations for appamada include: heedfulness, 
watchfulness, earnestness, diligence, zeal, carefulness, non-neglect of 
mindfulness, and non-negligence.) 


Sati is most simply rendered as ‘recollection’, but such a translation 
may convey the idea that it is simply an aspect of memory. While memory 
is certainly a valid element of sati’s function, it does not do full justice to 
the essential meaning of the term. As a negation, apart from its meaning 
of ‘non-forgetting’, sati also refers to ‘non-carelessness’, ‘non-negligence’, 
‘non-distraction’, and ‘non-confusion’. The mind is neither disorientated 
nor inattentive; rather it is focused and alert. These negations point to the 
positive qualities of circumspection, discernment of one’s responsibilities, 
attentiveness to one’s actions, anda readiness to receive things combined 
with an awareness of how to engage with them, giving rise to vigilance 
and care. 


The function of mindfulness is often compared to that of a gatekeeper, 
who pays constant attention to those people who enter and leave a city 
gate, permitting those suitable persons to enter and leave, while forbid- 
ding those who are unsuitable. Mindfulness is thus of major importance 
in the field of ethics. It regulates people’s actions, and it helps to protect 
and restrain, by keeping people from indulging in bad actions and by 
preventing unwholesomeness from infiltrating the mind. Put in simple 


terms, mindfulness reminds us to do good and to give no ground to the 


bad. 


The Buddhist teachings give great importance to mindfulness at every 
level of ethical conduct. Conducting one’s life or one’s Dhamma practice 
constantly governed by mindfulness is called appamada, or heedfulness. 
Heedfulness is of central importance to progress in a system of ethics, 
and is usually defined as ‘living with uninterrupted awareness’. {760} This 
may be expanded on as implying: constant care and circumspection, not 
allowing oneself to stumble into harmful ways; not missing any opportun- 
ity for betterment; a clear awareness of what things need to be done and 
what left undone; non-negligence; and performing one’s daily tasks with 
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sincerity and with unbending effort towards improvement. It may be said 
that appamada is the Buddhist sense of responsibility. 


Heedfulness is classified as an ‘internal factor’, as is wise reflection 
(yoniso-manasikara). Both of these factors may form a pair with an 
identical external counterpart: association with good and noble friends 
(kalyanamittata). The Buddha's words describing heedfulness sometimes 
overlap his descriptions of wise reflection, for these two qualities are of 
equal importance, though they differ in application. 


Wise reflection is a wisdom factor and is a tool for practical application. 
Heedfulness, on the other hand, is a concentration factor; it is that which 
governs the use of wise reflection, urges its employment, and constantly 
inspires one to further progress. 


The importance and scope of heedfulness at various levels of ethical 
conduct may be seen from the Buddha's own words in the following 


examples: 


Monks, just as the footprints of all land animals fit into the footprint 
of the elephant, and the elephant's footprint is declared to be the 
chief among them, that is, with respect to size, so too whatever 
wholesome states there are, they are all rooted in diligence, con- 
verge upon diligence, and diligence is declared to be the chief 
among them. 


S. V. 43; A. V. 21-22. 
No other thing do I see which is so responsible for causing unarisen 
wholesome states to arise and arisen unwholesome states to wane 


as diligence. In one who is diligent, wholesome states not yet arisen 
will arise and unwholesome states that have arisen will wane. 


A. L.11. 
No other thing do I see which is so helpful for great benefit as 
diligence... 


A. I. 16. 
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No other thing do I see which is so helpful for the stability, the 
non-vanishing, the non-disappearance of the True Dhamma as dili- 
gence. 

A. I. 16-17. 


As to internal factors, I do not see any other factor that is so helpful 
for great benefit as diligence. 
A. I. 17-18. 


Just as the dawn is the forerunner and precursor of the rising of 
the sun, so too, accomplishment in diligence is the forerunner and 
precursor for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Path for a bhikkhu.... 
{761} The chief quality for greatly assisting the arising of the Noble 
Eightfold Path is accomplishment in diligence... I see no other 
thing by means of which the unarisen Noble Eightfold Path arises 
and the arisen Noble Eightfold Path prospers and is fulfilled as the 
accomplishment of diligence... When a bhikkhu is diligent it is to 
be expected that he will develop and cultivate this Noble Eightfold 
Path. 


S. V. 30, 32-3, 35-7, 41-45. 


In regard to four matters, O monks, should diligence be cultivated. 
What four? 


1. You should abandon immoral physical conduct, cultivate vir- 
tuous physical conduct, and not be negligent in this. 


2. You should abandon immoral verbal conduct, cultivate virtu- 
ous verbal conduct, and not be negligent in this. 


3. Youshould abandon immoral mental conduct, cultivate virtu- 
ous mental conduct, and not be negligent in this. 


4. Youshould abandon wrong view, cultivate right view, and not 
be negligent in this. 


If a monk has abandoned immoral physical conduct, cultivated 
virtuous physical conduct ... abandoned wrong view, and cultivated 
right view, he does not fear advancing death. 


A. II. 119-20. 
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In four ways, O monks, should a monk cultivate diligence by himself, 
guarding the mind with mindfulness: 


1. ‘May my mind not harbour lust for anything inducing lust....' 


2. 'May my mind not harbour anger for anything inducing 


anger... 


3. ‘May my mind not be deluded by anything inducing delu- 


sion... 


4. 'May my mind not be infatuated by anything inducing infatu- 


ation....' 


When a monk's mind does not harbour lust for lust-inducing 
objects, because he is free from lust, when his mind does not har- 
bour anger ... when he is not deluded ... when he is not infatuated, 
then he will not waver, shake, recoil, or tremble with fear, and he 
will not [need to] believe anyone, not even the words of ascetics. 


A. II. 120. 
King Pasenadi: Is there, venerable sir, one thing which secures both 
kinds of good, the good pertaining to the present (or the visible 


good) and that pertaining to the future (or the spiritual, inconspicu- 
ous good)? 


Buddha: There is. 
King Pasenadi: And what is that one thing? 


Buddha: Diligence, great king. 


S. I. 86; A. III. 364. 


Soit is, great king! The Dhamma which has been well expounded by 
me is for one with good friends, good companions, good comrades, 
not for one with bad friends, bad companions, bad comrades.... 
Indeed, good friendship is equal to the whole of the holy life. 


Therefore, great king, you should train yourself thus: ‘I will have 
good friends, good companions, good comrades to associate with.’ 
When, great king, you have good friends, good companions, good 
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comrades, you should dwell with one thing for support: diligence 
in wholesome states. {762} 


When, great king, you are dwelling diligently, with diligence for 
support, your ladies of the court ... retinue of nobles ... soldiers ... 
subjects in town and countryside will think thus: 'The king dwells 
diligently, with diligence for support. Come now, let us also dwell 
diligently, with diligence for support.’ 


When, great king, you are dwelling diligently, with diligence for 
support, you yourself will be guarded and protected, your retinue 
of royal ladies will be guarded and protected, [even] your treasury 
and storehouses will be guarded and protected. 


S. I. 87-9. 


Even the Buddha's last words which he uttered before his final passing 
away (parinibbana) pertain to heedfulness: 


All conditioned things are of a nature to decay; strive to attain the 
goal by diligence. 


D. II. 155-6. 


C. SOCIAL VALUE OF MINDFULNESS 


In the following quotation from the Sedaka Sutta, the Buddha’s words 
describing the benefits of mindfulness (sati) reveal the closeness, in prac- 
tical terms, of its meaning to that of heedfulness (appamada). Besides 
clarifying the meaning of these two qualities, this sutta also reveals the 
Buddhist attitude towards a person's relationship to society. The Buddhist 
teachings view the internal life of an individual as intimately connected 
to the external world - to society. These two aspects of a person's life are 
inseparable: 


Monks, once in the past an acrobat set up his bamboo pole and 
addressed his apprentice thus: ‘Come, climb the bamboo pole and 
stand on my shoulders. Having consented to this request, the 
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apprentice climbed up the bamboo pole and stood on the teacher's 
shoulders. 


Then the acrobat said to the apprentice: ‘You protect me and 
I'll protect you. Thus guarded by one another, protected by one 
another, we'll display our skills, collect our fee, and get down safely 
from the bamboo pole.' 


When this was said, the apprentice replied: "That's not the way to 
do it, sir. You protect yourself, teacher, and I'll protect myself. Thus, 
each self-guarded and self-protected, we'll display our skills, collect 
our fee, and get down safely from the bamboo pole.’ 


That is the correct method in that case. It is just as the apprentice 
said to the teacher. When thinking, ‘I will protect myself’, one must 
apply the foundations of mindfulness; [so too], when thinking, ‘I 
will protect others', one must apply the foundations of mindfulness. 
Protecting oneself, monks, one protects others; protecting others, 
one protects oneself. 


And how is it that by protecting oneself one protects others? By 
persistent practice, by cultivation, and by enhancement. It is in 
such a way that by protecting oneself one protects others. 


And how is it that by protecting others one protects oneself? By 
patience, harmlessness, lovingkindness, and compassion. It is in 
such a way that by protecting others one protects oneself. 


When thinking, ‘I will protect myself’, one applies the foundations 
of mindfulness; when thinking, ‘I will protect others’, one applies 
the foundations of mindfulness. Protecting oneself, monks, one 
protects others; protecting others, one protects oneself. {763} 


S. V. 168-9. 


D. MINDFULNESS FOR WISDOM DEVELOPMENT AND THE REMOVAL OF 
MENTAL IMPURITY 


Heedfulness (appamada) refers to seamless mindful awareness, to living 
one's life with constant mindfulness. Heedfulness makes one careful and 
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prudent; it prevents one from falling into bad or harmful ways. It leads to 
self-restraint, warning one against infatuation and indulgence. It urges 
one to not be complacent; it induces striving and encourages one to 
continually develop in spiritual practice. It makes one constantly aware 
of one’s responsibilities, by reminding one of what needs to be done and 
what does not, of what has been accomplished and what remains to be 
done. And it helps one to perform one’s various tasks with circumspection 
and precision. Thus, as stated earlier, heedfulness is of major significance 
in a system of ethics. 


Heedfulness as an expression of mindfulness has a wide-ranging sig- 
nificance in relation to one’s general conduct in life. Broadly speaking, 
it is applicable from the stage of moral conduct (sila) up to the stage of 
concentration (samadhi). At these stages, mindfulness is associated with 
a large number of other spiritual qualities, particularly effort (vayama), 
with which it is combined at all times. 


Looked at solely in terms of the mind during the process of wisdom 
development (the use of wisdom to purify the mind), however, heedful- 
ness (appamdda) is not directly involved, but rather gives devoted support 
and encouragement from without. At this stage, attention is confined 
to the workings of the mind, finely discriminating between the various 
phenomena present, in a moment-by-moment analysis. It is at this stage 
that mindfulness is fully engaged and plays a prominent role, and is 
referred to by its specific name: sati."’ 


An understanding of the essential, unique meaning of sati may be 
gained by contemplating its function on those occasions when its role is 
clearly distinguishable from that of other spiritual factors, most notably 
in the practice called the Four Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana). 
On such occasions the function of mindfulness can be summarized as 
follows: 


"Trans: when the author was asked to elaborate on the difference between 
heedfulness (appamáda) and mindfulness (sati), especially in relation to concen- 
tration (samadhi) and wisdom (pafifia), he stated the following: (1) heedfulness 
is technically a factor of concentration; (2) mindfulness lies at the heart of 
heedfulness; and (3) heedfulness supports the establishment of wisdom. 
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The primary function of mindfulness is that it prevents the mind from 
distraction; it does not allow sense impressions to pass by unheeded. It 
guards against absent-mindedness. It is attentive, as if keeping its eyes on 
each impression that passes into consciousness and then bearing down on 
it. When one wishes to concentrate on a particular object, mindfulness 
maintains one's attention fixedly upon it, not allowing the object to slip 
away or disappear. By means of sati, one constantly recollects the object 
and bears it in mind.” 


One metaphor for mindfulness is a pillar, because it is firmly embedded 
in its object of attention. Another metaphor is a gatekeeper, because 
it watches over the various sense doors through which sense data pass, 
inspecting all that enters. The ‘proximate cause’ (padatthana) for the 
arising of sati is firm and clear perception (safifia) of an object. Altern- 
atively, the proximate cause is any one of the Four Foundations of Mind- 


fulness (satipatthana), which are discussed below. 


Looking at it from the point of view of ethics, one can discern both 
negating and positive aspects of mindfulness. As a negating factor, mind- 
fulness guards the mind; it defends against mental distraction, protects 
one from making mistakes, and prevents one from falling into undesirable 
mental states or situations. It allows no opportunity for unwholesome- 
ness to enter the mind and it prevents the misuse of thought. 


On the positive side, mindfulness guides the stream of conscious exper- 
ience, the flow of thought, and indeed all of one's actions, so that they 
follow a desired course. It keeps the mind harnessed to its chosen object. 
It is thus the tool for laying hold of an object of attention, as if placing it 
in front of the mind for consideration. {764} 


In the Buddhist path of practice, there is great emphasis on the import- 
ance of mindfulness. Indeed, the Buddha said that it is required in every 
situation. Mindfulness is compared to salt, which must be used in every 


The meaning of sati is not the same as ‘memory’, yet ‘recollection’ or 'remem- 
brance', which is an expression of memory, is one aspect or one definition of 
sati used frequently in the scriptures, for example in the term buddhanussati 
(‘recollection of the Buddha’). The true meaning of sati, however, is as defined 
above and is fairly adequately translated into English as ‘mindfulness’. 
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curry, and to a prime minister, who is involved in every branch of govern- 
ment. Mindfulness may either restrain or support the mind, depending 
on the needs of the situation.” 


Considering the attributes of mindfulness mentioned above, one sees 
the benefits of developing mindfulness as follows: 


* An ability to maintain and safeguard desired states of mind, by 
monitoring the cognitive process and the stream of thought; one 
accepts only that which is favourable to the mind and bars all that 
which is not. Moreover, by regulating and stilling the thinking 
process, one facilitates the attainment of concentration (samadhi). 


Freedom, both physical and mental, and ‘self-sufficiency’; the 
body and the mind are intrinsically at ease and relaxed, ready 
to encounter various situations, and able to effectively deal with 
things in the world. 


An ability, in states of concentration, to guide the cognitive process 
and the stream of thought, and to expand their range of activity. 


Investigation by the wisdom faculty proceeds with optimum clarity. 
By taking hold of a meditation object and, as it were, placing it 
in front of the mind for subsequent investigation, mindfulness 
acts as a basis on which wisdom can be developed and brought to 
perfection. 


The purification of all volitional actions of body, speech and 
mind; a freedom from the tainted influence by craving and cling- 
ing. Accompanied by clear comprehension (sampajafifia), mindful- 
ness ensures that one's actions are guided by wisdom - by pure, 
reasoned discernment. 


The last two benefits listed above are the goals of an advanced stage of 
spiritual development, and are obtained through a prescribed method of 
practice referred to as the Four Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana). 


See: Vism. 130, 162-3, 464; VbhA. 311; DA. III. 787 = MA. I. 291. 
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E. RIGHT MINDFULNESS IN THE CONTEXT OF THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF 
MINDFULNESS 


Satipatthana may be translated as the 'foundations of mindfulness' or the 


'establishing of mindfulness' (i.e. the supervision or guidance by mindful- 


ness). Technically, this term refers to methods of applying mindfulness 
that produce optimal results, as indicated by the Buddha's words in the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta: 


Bhikkhus, this is the chief path for the purification of beings, for 
passing beyond sorrow and lamentation, for the disappearance of 
pain and grief, for the attainment of the sublime way, for the realiz- 
ation of Nibbana - namely, the Four Foundations of Mindfulness." 


D. II. 290; M. I. 55-6. 


The cultivation of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness is a very popu- 
lar and revered method of Dhamma practice. It is considered to incor- 
porate both tranquillity meditation (samatha) and insight meditation 
(vipassana). A practitioner may develop tranquillity until the attainment 
of jhana (see the following section on concentration) before developing 
insight based on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness and reaching the 
final goal. Alternatively, he or she may develop insight (again, based on 
the Four Foundations of Mindfulness) as the principal form of meditation, 
relying on only a basic level of concentration, just as much as is necessary 
for the task, and then reach the final goal. (765) 


Insight meditation (vipassana) is a vital principle of Buddhist prac- 
tice, which, though widely discussed, is also widely misunderstood. The 
following examination of the Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana), 
however brief, will shed some light on the meaning of vipassana, including 
its essential attributes, its range of application, and its versatility, as 
well as the possibilities and benefits of practising insight meditation in 
everyday life. 


The Four Foundations of Mindfulness are outlined as follows: 


See also: Vbh. 193-207. 
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1. Kayanupassana: contemplation of the body; mindfulness of the 


body: 


1. Mindfulness of breathing (anapanasati): going to a secluded place, 
sitting in a suitable posture for meditation, establishing mindful- 
ness, and focusing on various aspects of the in- and out-breathing. 


2. Mindfulness of posture (iriyapatha): clearly perceiving the present 
‘mode’ or posture of the body, say of standing, walking, sitting, or 
lying down. 


3. Clear comprehension (sampajafifia): maintaining clear comprehen- 
sion in every activity, e.g.: moving forward, looking around, stretch- 
ing out the arms, dressing, drinking, eating, chewing, urinating, 
defecating, waking up, going to sleep, speaking, and remaining 
silent. 


4. Meditation on the repulsive (patikkiila-manasikara): contemplating 
the body, from the top of the head to the soles of the feet, as a 
repository of various unattractive constituents. 


5. Meditation on the elements (dhatu-manasikara): contemplating the 
body by considering it separated into its four constituent elements. 


6. Nine cemetery contemplations (nava-sivathika): looking at corpses 
in nine different stages of decay, from one newly dead to one 
reduced to crumbling bones. In each case, one reflects that one’s 
own body must meet a similar fate. 


2. Vedananupassana: mindfulness of feeling (vedana; sensation): 
when a feeling of pleasure or pain or a neutral feeling arises, whether 
dependent on material things (sdmisa) or independent of material things 
(niramisa), one perceives it clearly, as it actually exists in that moment of 


occurrence. 


3. Cittanupassana: mindfulness of the nature of the mind; insight 
into the state of the mind in any given moment. For example, one 
perceives clearly whether the mind is lustful or free from lust, angry or 
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free from anger, deluded or free from delusion, agitated or concentrated, 
liberated or fettered, etc. 


4. Dhammanupassana: mindfulness of mind-objects: 


1. Hindrances (nivarana);? clearly perceiving, in each moment, 


whether any of the five hindrances are present in the mind or 
not; clearly perceiving how as-yet unarisen hindrances arise, how 
hindrances already arisen may be abandoned, and how abandoned 
hindrances may be prevented from arising again. 


2. Aggregates (khandha): clearly understanding the five aggregates; 
knowing the nature of each aggregate; knowing how each aggre- 
gate arises and how it ceases. {766} 


3. Sense spheres (ayatana): clearly understanding each of the six 
internal sense bases and the six external sense objects; understand- 
ing the mental fetters (sarnyojana) which arise dependent on the 
sense spheres; knowing how unarisen fetters arise, how arisen 
fetters may be abandoned, and how abandoned fetters may be 
prevented from arising again. 


4. Enlightenment factors (bojjharga): clearly understanding, in each 
moment, whether any of the seven factors of enlightenment are 
present in the mind or not; knowing how unarisen enlightenment 
factors arise, and knowing how arisen factors can be brought to 
completion. 


5. Noble truths (ariya-sacca): clearly perceiving the nature of the Four 
Noble Truths. 


The five mental hindrances include: sensual desire (kama-chanda); ill-will 
(byapada); low-spiritedness and drowsiness (thina-middha; often translated as 
‘sloth and torpor’); restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca); and doubt (vicikic- 
chà). For more information see the following section on right concentration. 


"Seven enlightenment factors: mindfulness (sati), investigation of truth (dhamma- 
vicaya), energy (viriya), bliss (piti), tranquillity (passaddhi), concentration 
(samadhi), and equanimity (upekkha). 
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In the Mahasatipatthana Sutta, at the end of every one of the above 
clauses, there is an identical refrain: 


A monk abides contemplating the body in the body internally (ie. 
his own body), or he abides contemplating the body in the body 
externally (i.e. someone else’s body), or he abides contemplating 
the body in the body both internally and externally. Or else he 
abides contemplating the truth of origination in the body, or he 
abides contemplating the truth of cessation in the body, or he 
abides contemplating the truth of both origination and cessation 
in the body. Indeed, he establishes mindfulness in front of him 
that ‘there is a body’ to the extent necessary for knowledge and 
recollection. And he abides independently, not clinging to anything 
in the world." 


F. GIST OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 


One may see from the description above that the practice of the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana; this includes the practice of 
vipassana) does not require a withdrawal from society into seclusion or 
a fixed time schedule. The Buddhist teachings therefore encourage its 
practice and integration into daily life. 


In essence, the teaching on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness 
describes four areas in our lives which require the guidance and super- 
vision by mindfulness (sati), namely: (1) the body and physical behaviour; 
(2) various sensations of pleasure and pain; (3) various states of mind; and 
(4) thoughts and reflections. Sustaining mindfulness at these four points 
helps to ensure a life free from danger and suffering, and such a practice 
culminates in the realization of the ultimate truth. 


It is evident from the outline of the Four Foundations of Mindful- 
ness above that, in practice, mindfulness is never applied on its own, 
but always in conjunction with other spiritual factors. One such factor, 
which is not specifically mentioned in the standard sutta definition of 
sati (above), is concentration (samadhi), which must be present, at least 


"The term ‘body’ is changed to ‘feelings’, ‘mind’, and ‘mind objects’, accordingly. 
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in a weak form, sufficient for the task at hand.? The factors which are 
specifically and regularly mentioned include: 


* Atapi: ‘ardour’, ‘effort’; this refers to right effort (samma-vayama), 
the sixth factor of the Eightfold Path, which entails guarding 
against and abandoning what is unwholesome, and cultivating and 
protecting what is wholesome. 


* Sampajano: ‘clear comprehension’, ‘full awareness’ (= sampajafifia); 
this refers to wisdom (pafifia). 


e Satimá: the possession of sati; this refers to the very factor of 
mindfulness. 


In the scriptures the term sampajafifia usually appears coupled with 
the term sati. As the term sampajañña refers to wisdom, training in 
mindfulness is thus one part of wisdom development. (767) Clear com- 
prehension is the clear and penetrative understanding of those things or 
activities focused on by mindfulness: one understands their nature and 
their purpose; one knows how to relate to them, free from delusion and 
misunderstanding. 


The subsequent phrase 'free from covetousness and grief for the world' 
(see above, under the definition of right mindfulness) demonstrates the 
attitude resulting from having mindfulness and clear comprehension. A 
person is equanimous and independent, unbound by defilements, neither 
swayed by attachment nor by aversion. 


In the ending refrain, the clause: ‘he contemplates origination and 
cessation' points to an understanding of things in light of the Three 
Characteristics, giving rise to a perception and experience of things as 
they actually exist. The phrase: 'He establishes mindfulness in front of 
him that "there is a body”, for example, refers to an awareness ofthe body 
in its actuality, without clothing it in assumptions and cherished beliefs, 


This is called ‘insight concentration’ (vipassand-samadhi), which is at a stage 
between ‘momentary concentration’ (khanika-samadhi) and ‘access concentration’ 
(upacara-samadhi). 
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without labelling it as a ‘person’, as a ‘self’, as ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘me’, or ‘mine’. 
This attitude is one of freedom and independence, in that it is not reliant 
on external conditions, and it is free from attachment by way of craving 
(tanha) and grasping (upadana). 


In this context, let us examine the meaning of some important Pali 
terms: 


Kaye kayanupassi: ‘contemplating the body in the body’. This is the 
standard, literal translation, which can easily give rise to misunderstand- 
ing. One can sympathize with the translators here, because it is some- 
times extremely difficult to convey a clear and concise meaning of some 
Pali terms and phrases. This phrase refers to accurately discerning at all 
times the body simply as a body, as nothing more than a collection or 
assembly of various organs and component parts. One does not see the 
body as being ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘me’, ‘John’, or ‘Susan’, etc., nor does one see it 
as belonging to anyone, as say ‘mine’ or ‘his’; when looking at the hair or 
the face, one sees these for what they are, not as a ‘man’ or a ‘woman’, 


In other words, one sees directly in line with the truth, corresponding 
with the actual state of the body; what one sees corresponds to what one is 
looking at, that is, one looks at a body and sees a body, rather than looking 
at a body and seeing ‘Mr. Smith’ or someone loathsome or someone 
attractive. This is consistent with the saying of the old masters: ‘One 
looks but does not see. One’s vision is distorted and one sees otherwise. 
Not seeing, one is deluded. Deluded, one cannot escape.’ (See Note 18.2) 


Atapi sampajano satima: ‘ardent, fully aware, and mindful’. This refers to 
right effort (samma-vayama), right view (samma-ditthi), and right mindful- 
ness (samma-sati), the three constant factors of the Noble Eightfold Path, 
which must always be applied in conjunction with the development of 
every aspect of the Path:'? 


1. Effort energizes the mind; it prevents the mind from becoming 
discouraged or depressed, from wavering, flagging, or retreating, 
and it gives no opportunity for unwholesome mind states to arise. 


This corresponds to the teaching in the Mahacattarisaka Sutta (M. III. 72-5). For 
passages equating atapi with samma-vayama, see, e.g.: Vbh. 194-5. 
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NOTE 18.2: CONTEMPLATING THE BODY IN THE BODY 


DA. III. 756; MA. I. 241; VbhA. 217. The commentaries offer four or five 
different explanations for this expression 'body in the body', most of 
which point to a person's focus of attention. 


For example: not to perceive things in a confused manner - to see the 
body as the body; and not to see feelings, mind states, or mind objects as 
the body. 


Another interpretation is to see subsidiary physical parts within the 
body as a whole; this is a way of dissecting or analyzing the body until 
one discerns that there is nothing more to the body than a collection 
of subsidiary parts; there is no ‘Mr. Addison’ or ‘Mrs. Bartlett’. It is an 
analysis of a collective unit or an unraveling of a clustered mass, like 
peeling back the leaves and leaf sheathes from a banana tree until one 
sees there is in truth no tree as such. (The same should be understood for 
‘feelings in feelings’, ‘mind in mind’, and ‘mind objects in mind objects’.) 


It is a force urging the mind to press on, and it fosters the growth 
of wholesome qualities. {768} 


2. Clear comprehension is equivalent to wisdom, which penetrates 
the true nature of those objects focused upon by mindfulness, and 
it prevents delusion from arising in regard to them. 


3. Mindfulness is the fixing and holding of attention on an object in 
each moment, preventing forgetfulness and confusion. 


Vineyya loke abhijjha-domanassam: ‘free from covetousness and grief in 
the world’. This phrase refers to a freedom from desire and aversion, likes 
and dislikes. By practising in this way, the mind is spacious and bright; 
neither attachment nor aversion can overwhelm the mind. 


Atthi kayoti và panassa sati paccupatthita hoti yavadeva fianamattaya patis- 
satimattdya: ‘He establishes mindfulness in front of him that “there is a 
body”, to the extent necessary for knowledge and recollection.’ A mindful 
person knows clearly and accurately that the body is merely the body; 
one does not mistake it for a being, a person, a man, or a woman, as a 
‘self’, as ‘mine’ or ‘yours’. The purpose of this reflection is for the sake 
of knowledge and recollection, for the development of mindfulness, clear 
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comprehension, and wisdom, and to ward against fanciful proliferations. 
The same reflection applies to feelings, the mind, and mind objects. 


Anissito ca viharati: ‘He dwells independently.’ This refers to a mind 
that is free, not tied to any condition; one need not entrust oneself to 
anything or anyone else. Technically speaking, one does not take refuge 
in or rely on craving (tanha) and views (ditthi). When cognizing something 
one experiences it directly, according to how it actually exists. One does 
not resort to craving and views in order to colour and embellish the 
experience, to lull oneself into forgetfulness, or to dictate one’s thoughts, 
reflections, and general wellbeing. 


Na ca kifici loke upadiyati: ‘He does not cling to anything in the world.’ 
One does not grasp at or attach to anything at all, whether form, feel- 
ing, perception, volitional formations, or consciousness as being self or 
belonging to self (attaniya). 


Ajjhattam va... bahiddha va....: ‘either internally or externally’. Scholars 
have differed in their explanations of this phrase, but the consensus of 
the commentators is that ‘internal’ refers to oneself and ‘external’ refers 
to others?" Such an interpretation corresponds with the Abhidhamma 
texts, which elucidate the meaning of these terms, for example: ‘And how 
does a monk see the mind in the mind externally? Here, when another 
person's mind is lustful, he clearly perceives that that is so.” 


Some people may question whether it is appropriate to intrude and 
probe into someone else’s mind, and whether this is even possible. A 
brief answer to this question is that the Buddha encouraged us to apply 
mindfulness to all things that we encounter, and to simply see these 
things as they are. {769} In daily life we must interact with other people, 
and we should do so mindfully. We should be aware of people as they are, 
as they clearly manifest to us in our direct, personal experience. (If one 
possesses the ability to read another person’s mind, one knows directly 
according to this ability; if one does not have this power then one need 


°F g.: DA. HI. 776; MA. I. 280; VbhA. 217, 268. 


?!E g.: Vbh. 197-8. There are passages in the Pali Canon describing knowledge of 
another person's mind by way of telepathy (cetopariya-fiana) which correspond 
to the teachings in the Foundations of Mindfulness (e.g.: D. I. 79-80). 
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not be inquisitive.) This way one will not obsess over other people and 
give rise to such unwholesome qualities as lust and aversion. There is no 
obligation to monitor or pry into the affairs of others. If, however, while 
say speaking to someone else who shows signs of anger, one is unaware 
of his or her emotional state, how can one claim to be practising the 
Foundations of Mindfulness and applying them in daily life? 


To summarize, the development of the Four Foundations of Mind- 
fulness entails living with mindfulness (sati) and clear comprehension 
(sampajafifia), which prevents any fixed perceptions of self generated by 
ignorance to interfere with one’s thoughts and to cause problems. 


Some Western scholars have compared the practice of the Four Found- 
ations of Mindfulness with contemporary methods of psychotherapy, and 
have come to the conclusion that the former provides better results and 
greater benefits, because everyone is able to apply this practice by him- 
or herself, and can do so in everyday circumstances in order to maintain 
a healthy state of mind.” 


Here, let us return to a summary of the Four Foundations of Mindful- 
ness, yet this time by using a contemporary mode of analysis. 


G. FoUR FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS: WAY OF PRACTICE 


The constituent factors in the practice of the Four Foundations of Mind- 
fulness are twofold: the passive (that which is focused on, observed, 
discerned), and the active (the act of observing, paying attention, insight). 


* The passive constituents are those ordinary, mundane things com- 
mon to all of us: the body and its movements, thoughts, feelings, 
etc., which exist or manifest in the present moment of awareness. 


* The active constituents are mindfulness (sati) and clear comprehen- 
sion (sampajafifia), which are the principal factors in the practice of 
the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. These two agents focus on 


See, e.g.: N. P. Jacobson, ‘Buddhism: the Religion of Analysis’ (Carbondale, Illinois; 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1970; pp. 93-123). 
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and observe those things present in the mind, unfalteringly and 


free from distraction. 


Mindfulness (sati) is that which keeps hold of the chosen object; clear 
comprehension (sampajafifia) is the wisdom faculty, which clearly discerns 
the nature and purpose of the object under investigation. For example, 
while walking one is mindful of and fully present with the movements of 
the body, and simultaneously one knows clearly the reason for walking, 
the intended destination, and the factors related to walking. Moreover, 
clear comprehension understands the object or the action as it is, without 
coating it with preferences and aversions. 


There is a matter of linguistics here that needs to be addressed. Some 
people misconstrue the common definition of sati as ‘recollection’ and 
the definition of sampajafifia as ‘self-awareness’, leading to misguided 
practice. They establish mind-fulness on the sense of self and then have 
the impression that they are the agents for various actions, thinking, ‘I 
am doing this’, ‘I am doing that’; as a result they create or reinforce 
the concept of self. They become preoccupied with this self-image and 
develop a rigidity of mind. At the very least, their minds are not truly 
focused on the activity and their efforts thus do not come to fruition. 
{770} 


Someone prone to such misunderstanding should recall the definition 
of sati as ‘bearing in mind’, ‘sustaining attention on the object or task 
at hand’, and ‘sustaining attention on the flow of events’. Similarly, one 
should recall the definition of sampajarfifa as ‘clear comprehension of an 
object of attention’ or ‘clear comprehension of one’s current activity’. In 
other words, it is not a matter of focusing on the sense of self (‘I am doing 
this’), Rather than focusing on the ‘performer’ of the task, one focuses on 
the task itself. One’s attention is so present and focused that eventually 
there is no opportunity for a sense of self to interfere in the process. 


The essential feature of mindfulness is an accurate, undistorted percep- 
tion of things. One sees and understands what the object of awareness is, 
how it manifests, and what effects it has in each moment. This entails a 
constant acknowledging, observing, contemplating, and understanding. 
One does not react to the object, evaluate it, criticize it, or judge it 
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as being good or bad, right or wrong, etc. One does not paste one's 
emotions, biases, or attachments onto the object, say as being agreeable 
or disagreeable, satisfactory or unacceptable. One merely discerns how 
that object, condition, or quality actually is, without supplementing one's 
perception with such thoughts as ‘mine’, ‘his’, ‘us’, ‘them’, ‘Mr. Crabtree’, 
‘Mrs. Simpkins’, etc. 


Take the example of mindfulness of feelings (vedand): in this very 
moment, one knows, for instance, that mental discomfort exists; one 
knows that it has arisen, one knows the way in which it came about, and 
one knows how it is gradually dissipating. Similarly, one is mindful of 
‘mind objects’ (dhammdarammana): if worry or anxiety arises, one observes 
such emotions and contemplates how they have come about and how 
they unfold. If anger arises, the very awareness of this anger leads to 
its dissipation. One then reflects on that past anger, contemplating its 
advantages, its ill-effects, its causes, and its ending. Eventually, it can 
become enjoyable to study, reflect on, and investigate one’s own suffer- 
ing! 


When it is pure, unadulterated suffering arising and passing away, and 
there is no trace of ‘my suffering’ or ‘I am suffering’, then that suffering 
is robbed of all its power to harm the one who contemplates it. Whatever 
form of virtue or vice exists externally or is present in the mind, one faces 
up to it, without any evasion or avoidance. One pays close attention to it, 
from the moment of its arising until it reaches its natural end. It is similar 
to watching actors perform a play or to being a bystander at some event. 
It is an attitude comparable to that of a doctor performing an autopsy or 
that of a scientist analyzing a subject of research, rather than that of a 
judge settling a case between plaintiff and defendant. It is an objective 
rather than a subjective approach. 


The constant application of mindfulness and clear comprehension 
implies living in the present moment. One is aware in each moment of 
what is arising, what is happening, or what one is doing; attention does 
not slip. One does not attach to or linger over past events, and one does 
not drift off into the future in search of things that do not yet exist. If 
some unresolved matter from the past or some future obligation should be 
considered, mindfulness lays hold of the relevant details and the wisdom 
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faculty reflects on them in a purposeful way, so that these matters become 
the present object of awareness. One does not get caught up in aimless 
thought, nostalgic reminiscence, or fantasies of the future. By dwelling in 
the present moment, one is not enslaved, seduced, or driven by craving. 
One lives wisely, freed from various forms of suffering, such as grief, 
regret, worry, and depression. This way of life leads to an awareness 
accompanied by spaciousness, clarity and ease. {771} 


H. FRUITS OF MINDFULNESS PRACTICE 


* Purity: when mindfulness is focused on a chosen object and when 
clear comprehension understands that thing in its true light, then 
the stream of cognition and thought is purified, for there will 
be no room for mental defilements to arise. When one discerns 
phenomena simply as they are, without colouring the experience 
by emotions or reacting from personal prejudices and preferences, 
there is no clinging. This is a way to eliminate existing mental 


taints (asava) and to prevent newly-founded taints from arising. 


Liberation: when the mind is purified as described above it is 
also liberated; it is not shaken or disturbed by sense impressions, 
because they are used as food for contemplation in a purely object- 
ive way. When these things are not misinterpreted by subjective 
mental taints they have no power over people, and one's behaviour 
is freed from the controlling influence of unconscious drives and 
motivations. This is what is referred to by the passage: 'One abides 


»23 


independently, not clinging to anything in the world. 


Wisdom: when the mind is thus purified and liberated, wisdom 
functions most effectively, because the mind is not 'coated over' or 
detracted by emotions, prejudices, and biases. One then sees things 
as they are, according to the truth. 


Freedom from suffering: when this state of vigilance and true 
understanding of things is sustained, prejudicial responses, either 
in a negative or a positive sense, which do not accord with pure 


One is not enslaved by craving (tanha) and wrong view (ditthi). 
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reasoned discernment, cannot arise. There are no feelings of 
covetousness (abhijjha) or resentment (domanassa), and there is a 
liberation from all forms of anxiety. This is called freedom from 
suffering, which is marked by unbounded clarity, ease, peace, and 
contentment. 


Indeed, these four fruits of practice are interrelated, or they are 
aspects of the same thing. From the perspective of the teachings on 
Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) and on the Three Character- 
istics (tilakkhana), one can conclude the following: at first, most people 
are ignorant of the fact that the so-called ‘self’ they cling to is ultimately 
non-existent. People exist merely as a continuum of myriad interrelated 
and interdependent physical and mental phenomena, which continually 


arise, transform, and disperse. 


When one is unaware of this truth, one repeatedly clings to emotions, 
thoughts, desires, habits, opinions, beliefs, perceptions, etc. and one 
identifies with these. Although the resulting sense of self undergoes a 
constant transformation, one thinks: ‘I was that; now, I am this’, ‘I felt 
that way; now, I feel this way.’ 


To engage in such self-identification is to be deceived by such things as 
thoughts and feelings, which are merely subsidiary mental factors (nama- 
dhamma) active in that particular moment. This deception is the source of 
wrong thinking. As a consequence, one’s thoughts, feelings, and actions 
are motivated and driven by the exigencies of whatever is being clung to 
as self at the moment. 


When one practises in line with the Foundations of Mindfulness, one 
sees each material and mental component within a specific process as 
arising and ceasing according to its own nature. By analyzing and distin- 
guishing each factor of this moment-to-moment continuum, one is not 
deceived into grasping onto things and identifying with them as ‘self’. 
These things thus lose their power of coercion. {772} 


If this insight attains an optimum profundity and clarity, one realizes 
liberation. The mind is established in a new mode of being, which is pure, 
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spacious, free from mental bias and attachment. Even one’s personality 
is altered. 


This is a state of perfect mental health. It is comparable to a body 
which is in perfect health, when, in the absence of disease, all of its 
organs function smoothly and normally. Indeed, the practice of the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness is a method of cleansing the mind of mental 
illness, of completely eliminating those things that restrict, obstruct, and 
impede the mind. A person is then prepared to face and deal with all 
things in the world resolutely and with joy. 


This matter can be summarized with the following teachings by the 
Buddha: 


Monks, there are two kinds of illness: physical illness and mental 
illness. There are to be seen beings who can assert to be without 
illness of the body for an entire year. There are to be seen beings 
who can assert to be without illness of the body for two years... three 
years... four years... five years... ten years... twenty years... thirty 
years... forty years... fifty years... a hundred years. But beings who 
can assert to be without illness of the mind, even for an instant, are 
difficult to find in the world, with the exception of those who are 
free from the taints. 


A. II. 143. 


Ven. Sariputta: ‘Householder, your faculties are bright, your facial 
complexion is pure and radiant. Did you get to hear a Dhamma talk 
today in the presence of the Blessed One?’ 


Nakulapita: ‘Why not, venerable sir? Just now I was anointed by the 
Blessed One with the ambrosia of a Dhamma talk.’ 


Ven. Sariputta: ‘In what manner did the Blessed One anoint you with 
the ambrosia of a Dhamma talk?’ 


Nakulapita: ‘Here, venerable sir, I approached the Blessed One, paid 
homage to him, sat down to one side, and said to him: “I am old, 
venerable sir, aged, burdened with years, advanced in life, afflicted 
in body, often ill. I rarely get to see the Blessed One and the 
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bhikkhus who are a cause for delight. Let the Blessed One exhort 
me, venerable sir, let him instruct me, since that would lead to my 
welfare and happiness for a long time." 


[The Buddha replied]: “So it is, householder, so it is! This body is 
afflicted, like an egg which is covered by a shell. If anyone carrying 
around this body were to claim to be without illness even for a 
moment, what would this be other than foolishness? Therefore, 
householder, you should train yourself thus: 'Even though I am 


^» 


afflicted in body, my mind will be unafflicted. 


'It was with the ambrosia of such a Dhamma talk, venerable sir, that 
the Blessed One anointed me.’ {773} 


S. III. 2. 


Il. MOMENTARY AWARENESS Is ESSENTIAL FOR INSIGHT MEDITATION 


People's most ordinary, mundane activity, one that is going on constantly 
in their daily lives, is the cognition of sense impressions through the eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind. Cognition is always accompanied by 
a feeling - either of pleasure, pain, or a neutral feeling. In response to 
feelings, the mind reacts: if the object is pleasant there arises desire and 
delight; if the object is unpleasant or painful, there arises annoyance and 
aversion. 


When there is liking of something, one wishes to experience more of 
it, to repeat the enjoyment, to obtain or possess the object. When there 
is dislike of something, one wishes to escape from it, to rid oneself of it or 
destroy it. This process is continuing all the time, both on subtle levels 
which tend to remain unobserved, and, on occasion, with an intensity 
which is plainly recognizable and which inflicts clearly discernible and 
lasting effects on the mind. These powerful or unsettling experiences 
tend to generate long and involved mental proliferations, and if they 
are not resolved they intrude into the whole range of one's speech and 
actions. 
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People’s lives, their roles in society, and their interactions with others, 
issue primarily from this incessant contact with sense impressions which 


is present in every moment of human existence. 


Heedlessly abandoning the mind to the process of delighting in pleas- 
ure and comfort and resisting pain and discomfort impedes the develop- 
ment of wisdom. One will be prevented from discerning the true nature 
of things. A lack of restraint in this matter creates the following obstacles: 


* The mind falls under the sway of liking and disliking and it gets 
stuck at these points of reaction. One’s vision is thus obscured and 
one sees things from a biased perspective, not according to how 
they truly are. 


The mind falls into the past or drifts into the future. When one 
experiences a sense impression and either delight or aversion 
arises, the mind gets stuck at the point or feature of that object 
that is considered agreeable or disagreeable. One then makes a 
mental image of these agreeable or disagreeable features, nour- 
ishes it, and proliferates over it. Dwelling on particular agreeable 
or disagreeable aspects of something, and clinging to concepts or 
images of it, is equivalent to slipping into the past. The ensuing 
mental proliferations over these images entail drifting off into the 
future. A person's understanding of the object - the mind-created 
images based on likes and dislikes, or the embellished ideas about 
it - is in fact nota true understanding of the object as it truly exists 
in the present moment. 


The mind is subject to proliferated thinking, which interprets the 
meaning of what is sensed or experienced in the light of one's per- 
sonal history or ingrained habits, e.g. according to one's cherished 
views, values, and opinions. The mind is at the mercy of these 
proliferations; it is unable to see things objectively and purely as 
they are. 


The mind adds embellished mental images of new experiences 
to one's preexisting mental biases and habits, thus compounding 
one's habitual patterns of reaction. 
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The negative characteristics of mind mentioned above do not pertain 
only to the coarse and shallow matters of one's daily life and general 
affairs. The Buddhist teachings emphasize their manifestation at the 
subtle and profound level of the mental continuum. It is through their 
presence that ordinary, unawakened beings are led to see things as stable 
and substantially real, to perceive inherent beauty or ugliness in them, 
to attach to conventional truths, and to to overlook the all-encompassing 
law of causality. {774} 


People accumulate habits and conditioned tendencies of misperceiving 
existence almost from the day they are born, and go twenty or thirty 
years, forty or fifty years, even longer than that, without ever training 
themselves to break the cycle of wrong thinking. Dealing with and recti- 
fying this situation is thus not easy. At the very moment that one becomes 
conscious of an object, before one has had time to steady oneself to check 
the process, the mind has already switched into an habitual response. 


The remedy in this case is not simply a matter of cutting a cycle of 
reactivity and abrogating a conditioned process, but also necessitates 
curbing the habitual tendencies and dispositions of the mind that flow 
strongly along fixed channels. 


Mindfulness is an essential factor here for clearing the way and for 
marshalling other spiritual factors. The practice of the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness has the following objectives: through mindfully keeping 
pace with experience and seeing things in their bare actuality, one breaks 
the circuit of deluded thought, destroys unwholesome mental dynamics, 
modifies old conditioning, and cultivates new dispositions in the mind. 


A mind possessing such moment-to-moment awareness is endowed 
with characteristics which are the complete antithesis of those shown by 
a mind caught up in the flow of unwholesome conditioning: 


* Attachment and aversion have no opportunity to arise in the mind, 
because their presence is dependent on the mind seizing on and 
lingering over a particular point or aspect of an object, and thus 
being caught up in the past. 
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Attachment and aversion exist when there is a falling away from 
the present moment. A consequence of a free, unentangled mind, 
which observes things as they arise from moment to moment, is 
that it does not slip into the past or drift off into the future. 


The mind is not subject to mental proliferations based on past 
conditioning, which lead to a biased, distorted, and coloured experi- 
ence of phenomena; the mind is prepared to see things as they truly 
are. 


The mind does not compound or intensify bad habits. 


When one pays attention to phenomena as they arise in each 
moment, one perceives certain character traits in oneself which are 
unwelcome or unacknowledged. With mindfulness, one can face 
up to these qualities as they are, without seeking to avoid them 
and without any self-deception. One is thus able to cleanse such 
impurities from the mind and to solve personal difficulties. 


The mind endowed with constant mindfulness is unconstricted and 
untarnished; it is pure, radiant, spacious, joyous, and free. 


All things exist and proceed according to their own nature. Figurat- 
ively speaking, the truth is revealing itself at all times, yet people tend to 
shut themselves off from it; alternatively they see things in a distorted 
manner or deceive themselves as to the nature of truth altogether. The 
cause for this concealment, distortion, and deception is the immersion in 
the conditioned stream of heedless abandon to pleasure and discomfort 
detailed above. The factors for distortion and delusion are strong in 
themselves; add to these the compulsive and misleading power of habit, 
and the chance to really know the truth is almost non-existent. 


Because personal habits and dispositions have been accumulated stead- 
ily over an extremely long period of time, the practice to remedy them 
and to create a new mode of relating to the world is also likely to require 
a long time. {775} 


Whenever mindfulness is consistent and proficient - when one does 
not evade the truth, does not distort the things one sees, and escapes the 
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power of old conditioning - one is prepared to see things as they are and to 
understand the truth. At this point, if other spiritual faculties, especially 
wisdom, are well-developed, they will join forces with mindfulness by 
relying on it to operate in the most effective way, giving rise to ‘knowledge 
and vision’ (fidna-dassana), which is the goal of insight meditation. To gain 
mastery in wisdom (and in other spiritual faculties), however, depends 
on gradual training and on basic study. Study and reasoned analysis 
therefore are supportive for the realization of truth. 


J. THE FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS NOURISH THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
FACTORS 


Mindfulness (sati) is not the same as insight (vipassana); indeed, it 
is wisdom or the application of wisdom that is equivalent to insight. 
Wisdom, however, operates in a reliable, fully proficient way when sup- 
ported and guided by mindfulness, as described above. The development 
of mindfulness is thus of great importance for insight meditation. In 
other words, mindfulness is developed simultaneously with wisdom, or 
the practice of mindfulness is performed in order to gain proficiency 
in wisdom. In the terminology of spiritual practice, the mention of 
mindfulness usually includes the joint factor of ‘clear comprehension’ 
(sampajafifia), which is equivalent to wisdom, and the strength and fluency 
of mindfulness depends on the participation by wisdom.”4 


The wisdom that accompanies mindfulness in everyday activities is 
generally referred to as ‘clear comprehension’ (sampajafifia). At this stage 
wisdom is only a supporting factor in practice, cooperating and collabor- 
ating with mindfulness. Here, mindfulness is viewed as the principal or 
prominent factor. When it comes to more subtle levels of investigation, 
however, prominence shifts to wisdom, and mindfulness is relegated to 


"Mindfulness arises together with wisdom and thus has strength; without 
wisdom mindfulness is weak (MA. III. 30; VbhA. 312). Wisdom without mind- 
fulness does not exist (VismT.: Asubhakammatthananiddesavannana, Vinic- 
chayakathavannana). A person without mindfulness is not able to use recollection 
(anupassand; e.g.: DA. III. 758; SA. III. 180). The mention of sati always refers as 
well to pafifid (e.g.: AA. III. 360, which is an explanation of A. III. 324-5; see the 
common explanation of the term satokari, e.g.: Ps. I. 176-7; and see the reference 
at Vism. 271). 
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a role of serving wisdom. An example of wisdom functioning on this 
level is ‘investigation of Dhamma’ (dhamma-vicaya) contained in the Seven 
Factors of Enlightenment. 


It seems appropriate here to review the teaching mentioned at the 
beginning of the chapter introducing the Middle Way, which describes 
how the Four Foundations of Mindfulness nourish and support the seven 
factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga), which in turn nourish and support 
true knowledge (vijja) and liberation (vimutti), as confirmed by this pas- 
sage: 


Monks, liberation and supreme knowledge have their nutriment, I 
declare; they are not without a nutriment. And what is the nutri- 
ment of liberation and supreme knowledge? ‘The seven factors 
of enlightenment’ should be the answer. The seven factors of 
enlightenment, too, have their nutriment; they are not without 
a nutriment. And what is the nutriment of the seven factors of 
enlightenment? ‘The Four Foundations of Mindfulness’ should be 
the answer... 


When the Four Foundations of Mindfulness are fulfilled, they bring 
about the fulfilment of the seven factors of enlightenment. When 
the seven factors of enlightenment are fulfilled, they bring about 
the fulfilment of liberation and supreme knowledge. Such is 
the nourishment and fulfilment of liberation and supreme know- 
ledge? 


A. V. 114. 


From this passage it is clear that the seven factors of enlightenment 
generate true knowledge and liberation; they enable the realization of 
Path and Fruit. The Four Foundations of Mindfulness help by nourishing 
the seven factors of enlightenment. (776) 


This passage elucidates the process of insight meditation. In the 
practice of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, mindfulness (sati) is the 


See also: S. V. 329; M. III. 82. 
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constant, basic factor, while wisdom, under the name of clear comprehen- 
sion (sampajafifia), operates in tandem, by understanding everything that 
mindfulness observes or engages with. Mindfulness focuses on things in 
order for clear comprehension to understand them, just as one may grasp 
an object in one's hand in order to look at it closely with one's eyes. 


The Four Foundations of Mindfulness act as a basis for the seven factors 
of enlightenment. Mindfulness focuses on an object and submits it to 
wisdom, which here is called 'investigation of truth' (dhamma-vicaya). At 
this stage wisdom is the predominant factor, investigating the object 
just as one uses one's eyes to thoroughly inspect something. This is the 
process of wisdom as an enlightenment factor. 


In any case, whether wisdom is referred to as ‘clear comprehension’, 
'investigation of truth', or by any other designation, if it leads to a realiz- 
ation of things as they truly are and to the deliverance of the heart, then 
it is encompassed in the meaning of the term vipassanà ("insight")? 


Mindfulness plays an important role in both tranquillity meditation 
(samatha) and in insight meditation (vipassana). An examination of the 
role of mindfulness in these two forms of meditation sheds light on the 
subject described above. 


In tranquillity meditation, mindfulness keeps attention focused on a 
single object, or it holds an object in awareness, in order to achieve one- 
pointed concentration. The mind then becomes peaceful and still; it is 
free from distraction and agitation. When the mind has reached this one- 
pointed, unwavering, and steady concentration, tranquillity meditation 
is accomplished. 


In insight meditation, mindfulness similarly holds an object in aware- 
ness or directs attention to an object, but it uses the mind as the platform 
on which an object is placed for inspection by wisdom. Here, one takes 
hold of the object in order to let wisdom investigate and analyze it, using 
the firm and stable mind as one's laboratory." 


See, e.g.: Vbh. 250. 


Sati is used to direct attention; paññā is used for reflection, analysis, 
and investigation (see: VismT.: Asubhakammatthananiddesavannana, Vinic- 
chayakathavannana). 
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The practice of tranquillity meditation is like tying a wild young bull 
to a post with a rope. All it can do is circle around the post to which it is 
bound, until, eventually, when its stubbornness has abated, it lies down 
meekly at the foot of the post. Here, the mind is compared to the wild 
young bull, the meditation object to the post, and mindfulness to the rope. 


The practice of insight meditation is like fixing a specimen onto a flat 
surface to allow a subsequent examination to proceed smoothly and with 
precision. Here, the means used to pin down the specimen is compared 
to mindfulness, the specimen to the meditation object, the surface to a 
concentrated mind, and the examination to wisdom. 


So far, the primary principles of these two forms of meditation have 
been discussed. In this context, there are a few additional observations 
and distinctions to make: 


The objective of tranquillity meditation is to make the mind calm. In 
this context, when mindfulness directs attention to an object, it fastens 
onto it with the sole aim of producing a firm and unswerving concentra- 
tion on the object, preventing even the slightest deviation of awareness, 
until the mind dwells unwaveringly on a ‘mental image’ (nimitta; ‘sign’) 
of the meditation object. Tranquillity meditation thus involves fixing 
attention on an object that is merely a perception created in the mind 
by the meditator. 


In insight meditation, on the other hand, the aim is towards knowledge 
and understanding of the way things are. Here, mindfulness focuses only 
on truly existent phenomena, in order for wisdom to fully and clearly 
comprehend the nature of their existence. It focuses on things from 
the moment of their arising through their gradual decline and eventual 
disintegration, enabling wisdom to gain a thorough understanding of 
them. 


Insight meditation demands an awareness of every kind of sense 
impression which impinges on consciousness so that wisdom can com- 
prehend each one in its actuality. Thus the object in focus is not a fixed 
one, and to ensure an accurate and authentic comprehension, one must 
be mindful of the changing nature of phenomena in every moment, to 
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prevent one’s attention from lingering on any one object or aspect of an 
object. {777} 


In tranquillity meditation, mindfulness focuses on an object that is 
either stationary or moves within a repetitive and fixed pattern. In 
insight meditation, mindfulness focuses on an object in whatever state 
of movement or change it may exist, without restriction. 


In tranquillity meditation one selects a certain defined object that is 
considered conducive for calm and concentration. In insight meditation, 
one may focus on any object without exception; whatever manifests in 
the mind and lends itself to investigation; whatever permits a glimpse of 
the truth is valid. In the context of insight meditation, these objects may 
be summarized as mental objects (ndma-dhamma) and physical objects 
(rüpa-dhamma), or as body, feelings, mind, and mind objects - the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness. 


Another crucial factor for spiritual practice, an examination of which 
helps to clarify the unique qualities distinguishing insight meditation 
from tranquillity meditation, is analytical reflection (yoniso-manasikara; 
‘wise reflection’). Analytical reflection gives rise to wisdom and is thus 
essential to insight meditation. 


In tranquillity meditation, although analytical reflection may be sup- 
portive in many circumstances, it is of lesser significance. In some cases 
it need not be applied at all, or else ordinary contemplation (manasikara) 
is sufficient. In this context, mindfulness is used to direct attention to an 
object until the mind becomes one-pointed. Here, if all goes smoothly and 
results are duly experienced, there is no need to make use of analytical 
reflection. 


In some situations, however, when the mind does not sustain an 
interest in the meditation object, when attention wavers and becomes 
distracted, or else with those meditation themes, e.g. lovingkindness 
(metta), which require a certain measure of reflective thought, one may 
needa skilful means to guide the mind. In such a case, one needs to apply 
wise and systematic reflection, to manage the thought-process, and to 
lead the mind in a correct direction. An example is knowing how to reflect 
so as to reduce anger and replace it with lovingkindness. 
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In any case, in tranquillity meditation the kind of wise reflection that 
may be required is limited to that used for rousing wholesome qualities.” 
It is not necessary to apply the kind of wise reflection used for promoting 
realization of the truth. 


In insight meditation, on the other hand, the application of analytical 
reflection is a singularly important step on the path to wisdom and is 
thus an essential factor. Analytical reflection paves the way for wisdom 
and is conducive to its further development. (See Note 18.3) Its function 
and characteristics are so similar to wisdom that these two Pali terms - 
yoniso-manasikara and paññā - are often used interchangeably, which often 
causes students of Buddhism to have difficulty in distinguishing between 
them. {778} 


Analytical reflection acts as a link between mindfulness and wisdom. It 
is the vanguard of wisdom; it facilitates a form of thinking that promotes 
the effective functioning of wisdom. In other words, analytical reflection 
provides wisdom with a mode of operation; it is a method of applying 
wisdom in the most effective way. 


The reason why some people are confused by these terms is that, in 
general parlance, yoniso-manasikara refers both to the methods of con- 
templation, which comprise the very factor of yoniso-manasikara, and 
to the subsequent application of wisdom in line with these methods. 
This ambiguity may also occur when discussing the practical expressions 
of wisdom. For instance, when using the term 'investigation of truth' 
(dhamma-vicaya), there is a tacit understanding that in this context the 
wisdom faculty investigates by relying on one of the methods provided 
by analytical reflection. In general, the meaning of the term yoniso- 
manasikara implies both reflection and wisdom - reflection accompanied 
by wisdom - i.e. ‘wise reflection’. 


Asasequence of events, this process unfolds in this way: when mindful- 
ness (sati) lays an object down in full view of the mind, analytical reflec- 
tion (yoniso-manasikara) holds this object in attention and turns it over 
so that wisdom (pafifia) can investigate it. Wisdom attends to the object 
according to the manner and direction determined by analytical reflec- 
tion. If analytical reflection lays the foundation and sets the direction 


? See chapter 15 on yoniso-manasikara. 
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NOTE 18.3: WISDOM, FAITH AND REFLECTION 


In relation to wisdom, faith (saddha) and analytical reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara) lead to different results. 


The establishment of some kinds of faith is like digging a fixed channel 
through which thought processes move. Analytical reflection, on the 
other hand, paves a way for wisdom to function effectively in each new 
situation. 


The Buddhist teachings promote a faith that is linked to wisdom: a faith 
that provides an opportunity for wise reflection. An example of faith 
as a fixed channel is the belief that all things are predestined; a person 
does not contemplate any further than this. An example of faith leading 
to wise reflection is that of someone, who, although he has not yet fully 
realized the truth, has faith in the Buddha's teaching that all things exist 
according to causes and conditions. This faith leads the person to apply 
wise reflection in different circumstances, to inquire into the relevant 
causes and conditions. 


correctly, then wisdom bears fruit. Mindfulness is present at every stage 
of this process; it does not disappear or slip away. Whenever analytical 
reflection is functioning, mindfulness is present. These two factors are 
mutually supportive in insight meditation. 


A comparison may be made to a person in a rowboat out on a fast- 
flowing, choppy river, collecting flowers or greens along the shore. First, 
that person ties up the boat or anchors it in such a way that it will remain 
stationary at the spot where the plants grow. Then, with one hand he 
grasps hold of the stems, gathering them together and exposing them as 
conveniently as possible for harvesting. With the other hand, using the 
tool he has prepared for the job, he cuts them off. 


Here, mindfulness (sati) is compared to the rope or anchor which 
stabilizes the boat, enabling the person to remain within reach of the 
plants. The boat (or person in the boat), held steady at a given spot, is 
compared to the mind. The hand which grasps the plant stems and holds 
them in a convenient way is like analytical reflection (yoniso-manasikara). 
The other hand, using a sharp tool to cut off the stems, is like wisdom 
(pafifia).? {779} 


? Compare this analogy with the passages at Miln.: Manasikaralakkhanapafiho 
atthamo. 
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18.4 RIGHT CONCENTRATION (SAMMA-SAMADHI) 


Right concentration is the final factor in the Eightfold Path. Because 
concentration is connected to the cultivation of the mind in its entirety, 
there is a great deal of material for study in relation to this factor. Con- 
centration involves refined states of mind and its development is highly 
detailed and complex. One may say that concentration marks the point 
where all eight factors of the Path converge and engage in unison. 


A. DEFINITION OF SAMADHI 


The term samadhi refers to ‘mental concentration’ or ‘one-pointed atten- 
tion’. A common definition for samadhi is cittassekaggata, or simply ekag- 
gata, which literally means ‘the state of focused attention on one object’. 
The mind is firmly established on one object; attention is not distracted 
and does not waver. 


The commentaries define samadhi as a wholesome mind attentive on 
one object, balanced and well-steadied, or simply as a steadfast mind.?? 
They describe the essence of concentration as non-distraction and non- 
wavering. Concentration helps to gather together accompanying spir- 
itual factors, just as water helps to bind flour together and prevent it from 
being dispersed. Concentration manifests as tranquillity and it possesses 
happiness as its unique proximate cause. A concentrated mind is steadfast 
and still, like a candle flame in a location free of wind. The candle burns 
in a steady, even way; it is not immobile, but it is tranquil. 


*°The commentarial analysis here states that the mind (citta) and mental concom- 
itants (cetasika) are established on one object. For commentarial explanations 
of samadhi, see: Vism. 84-5; NdA. II. 388; PsA. I. 17. It is possible for samadhi, or 
one-pointedness (ekaggata), to arise in an unwholesome mind (akusala-citta). For 
example, the teachings at Dhs. 75-87 describe how one-pointedness - the faculty 
of samadhi (samadhindriya) - and ‘wrong concentration’ (miccha-samadhi) exist 
together in an unwholesome mind. The commentaries give examples for this, 
including: a person whose attention is one-pointed at the moment of cutting an 
animal’s throat, of stealing, and of seducing someone else’s wife. In any case, the 
one-pointedness of an unwholesome mind is weaker than that of a wholesome 
mind. It is like sprinkling water on a dry and dusty ground; the dust will disappear 
temporarily but before long it will return as before (see: DhsA. 144, 248, 251). 
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Inthe suttas 'right concentration' is defined in terms ofthe four jhanas: 


Monks, what is right concentration? Here, a monk in this Dhamma 
and Discipline: 


1. Secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from unwhole- 
some states, he enters upon and abides in the first jhana, 
which is accompanied by applied and sustained thought, 
(vitakka and vicara; ‘initial and sustained attention’), with 
rapture (piti) and pleasure (sukha) born of seclusion. 


2. He enters upon and abides in the second jhana, which has clar- 
ity of mind and one-pointedness (ekaggata), without applied 
and sustained thought, which have been stilled, with rapture 
and pleasure born of concentration. 


3. With the fading away of rapture, he abides in equanimity, 
mindful and fully aware, still feeling pleasure with the body;?! 
he enters upon and abides in the third jhana, on account of 
which the noble ones announce: ‘He has a pleasant abiding, 
equanimous and mindful.’ 


4, With the abandoning of pleasure and pain, and with the previ- 
ous disappearance of joy and grief, he enters upon and abides 
in the fourth jhana, which has neither pleasure nor pain and 
purity of mindfulness due to equanimity (upekkha). 


E.g.: D. II. 312-13; M. I. 62; M. III. 252; Vbh. 105. 


This definition for concentration should be considered as a way to 
describe the fulfilment of concentration. This is because the suttas some- 
times define the faculty of concentration simply as 'one-pointedness of 
mind’ (cittassekaggata), for example: {780} 


Monks, what is the faculty of concentration? Here, the noble dis- 
ciple gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind, having 


?'Here the body refers to the ‘mind body’ (nama-kaya). 
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made relinquishment the object of attention. The is called the 
faculty of concentration.” 


S. V. 198, 200. 
The commentaries offer this definition for right concentration: 


What is right concentration? The establishment of the mind, 
the steadfastness of the mind, the stability of the mind, the non- 
wavering, non-distraction of the mind, the non-swaying of the 
mind, tranquillity (samatha), the faculty of concentration, the 
power of concentration, balanced concentration, the enlighten- 
ment factor of concentration, which is a factor of the Path, connec- 
ted to the Path. This is called right concentration. 


Vbh. 107, 238. 


In sum, right concentration is applied for the goal of liberation and 
developed to support wisdom, which understands things as they truly 
are.? It is not used to satisfy worldly desires, for example by becoming 
an accomplished meditator in order to boast about one's psychic abilities. 
There are teachings in the scriptures confirming that Dhamma practi- 
tioners can develop insight by using only a basic level of concentration 
(referred to as ‘insight concentration’ - vipassand-sam@dhi): a concen- 
tration accompanied by wisdom or a concentration applied for develop- 
ing penetrative insight, which lies between *momentary concentration' 
(khanika-samadhi) and ‘access concentration’ (upacára-samadhi).?^ 


YThe commentaries claim that here ‘relinquishment’ refers to Nibbana, i.e. one 
makes Nibbana one’s object of awareness (SA. III. 234). 


Note the alternative definitions in the commentaries for right concentration: 
yathava-samadhi - ‘true concentration’ or ‘concentration corresponding to truth’; 
niyyanika-samadhi - ‘concentration leading out of the round (of sarsara)’, i.e. lead- 
ing to liberation, to a freedom from suffering; and kusala-samadhi - ‘wholesome 
concentration’. See, e.g.: DhsA. 144. 


“PsA. 1,125. Note that there are teachings in which the term samadhi is used to refer 
directly to vipassana, especially in the teaching of the three kinds of concentration: 
‘emptiness concentration’ (sufifiata-samadhi), ‘signless concentration’ (animitta- 
samadhi), and ‘desireless concentration (appanihita-samadhi); see: D. III. 219-20; 
A. I. 299; Ps. I. 48-9; AA. II. 386; PsA. I. 102. This use of the term samadhi, however, 
should be considered as exceptional. 
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B. LEVELS OF CONCENTRATION 


The commentaries divide concentration into three stages: 


1. Khanika-samadhi: momentary concentration. This is an elementary 
stage of concentration, which people can apply and benefit from 
in everyday work and activities. It is also the starting point for the 
development of insight. 


2. Upacara-samadhi: ‘access’ or ‘neighbourhood’ concentration. This 
level of concentration suppresses the five hindrances, and occurs 
before the mind accesses a state of jhana; it is the initial stage of 
‘attainment concentration’. 


3. Appand-samadhi: ‘attainment’ concentration; established concen- 
tration. This is the highest stage, the fulfilment of concentration, 
which is present at all levels of jhana. 


The second and third kinds of concentration are mentioned frequently 
in the scriptural explanations of formal meditation techniques (kam- 
matthana), and they are defined in a clear fashion. Access concentration 
occurs when the mind relinquishes the five hindrances. When a person 
is focusing on an object of meditation, access concentration occurs with 
the arising of a ‘counterpart sign’ (patibhaga-nimitta; a mental image of 
the object of meditation. This image is more refined and profound than 
an ordinary mental impression; it arises from pure perception and is free 
from both colour and blemish; a person is able to enlarge or minimize it at 
will).°° Access concentration is on the verge of complete concentration; 
the mind is just about to reach jhana. {781} Skill and proficiency in 
access concentration results in a settled state of mind, which develops 
into attainment concentration. (See Note 18.4) From this point the jhana 
factors are fully present. 


The scriptures, however, do not seem to provide a clear definition for 


the first level of concentration. To help here, an outline of momentary 


55NdA. I. 129; PsA. I. 183; DhsA. 117; Vism. 144. 
36Vism, 86, 126-7, 137-8, 146-7; VinA. II. 428. 
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NOTE 18.4: ACCESS CONCENTRATION 


In access concentration the five hindrances are abandoned and the 
jhana factors begin to arise, similar to attainment concentration. The 
difference is that here the jhana factors are not strong enough: a person 
obtains a mental sign (nimitta) for a short period of time but then the 
mind drops into subliminal consciousness (bhavariga) - attention rises 
and drops, rises and drops. 


It is like training an infant to stand - he props himself up and then falls 
again. In attainment concentration on the other hand the jhana factors 
have adequate power; the mind is removed from the stream of subliminal 
consciousness for a stretch of time; it can be established in this state 
continuously. This is like a strong adult person, who gets up from a seat 
and is able to work all day (see: Vism. 126-7, 146-7). 


concentration, describing its essential features, may be formed from the 
following sources: 


The Paramatthamafijusa? claims that momentary concentration 
(khanika-samadhi) is comprised of müla-samadhi (‘basic concentration’, 
‘initial concentration’) and parikamma-samadhi (‘preparatory concentra- 
tion’, ‘initial application concentration’), which are mentioned in the 
Visuddhimagga.?? 


The commentaries give examples from the Pali Canon describing how 
‘basic concentration’ (müla-samadhi) is equivalent to momentary concen- 
tration: 


Monk, you should train yourself thus: ‘Inwardly, my mind shall 
become firmly established and well-composed; and evil, unwhole- 
some states shall find no footing in the mind.’ Thus should you train 
yourself, 


When inwardly your mind is firmly established and well-composed, 
and evil, unwholesome states find no footing in the mind, then 


V VismT.: Brahmaviharaniddesavannanà, Pakinnakakathavannana and Abhififian- 
iddesavannana, Dibbasotadhatukathavannana. 


385Vism, 323, 404. 
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you should train yourself thus: ‘I will develop and cultivate the 
liberation of mind by lovingkindness, make it my vehicle, make it 
my basis, stabilize it, become proficient in it, and fully perfect it.’ 
Thus should you train yourself. 


When this concentration has been developed and cultivated by 
you, then you should develop the concentration which has both 
applied and sustained thought, or which is without applied thought 
and has only sustained thought, or which is without both applied 
and sustained thought, or which has rapture, or which is without 
rapture, or which is accompanied by great happiness, or which is 
accompanied by equanimity....? 


A. IV. 299-300. 


The commentaries explain that the state described in the first passage 
above, in which the mind is firmly established and well-composed, and 
evil, unwholesome states cannot overwhelm the mind, is 'basic concentra- 
tion’. The mind sustains attention on a single object and is independent. 
The second passage describes the cultivation and strengthening of this 
basic concentration, through the practice of lovingkindness meditation. 


The commentaries compare basic concentration to a fire that has been 
ignited by rubbing two sticks together or by using a flint; and they 
compare the cultivation of this basic concentration, say by developing 
lovingkindness, to adding fuel or kindling to this fire so that it blazes 
further. The third passage describes the increased cultivation of basic or 
momentary concentration so that it becomes 'attainment concentration' 
(passing over access concentration) at the level of jhana, by focusing on 
another meditation object, for example one of the ten kasina objects. 


Another example is the Buddha's description of his own efforts in 
meditation: {782} 


As labided thus, diligent, ardent, and resolute, a thought of renunci- 
ation arose in me... a thought of non-ill-will arose in me... a thought 


Presumably, this sutta is one of the sources for the classification of the five jhanas 
as described in the Abhidhamma. 
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of non-cruelty arose in me. I understood thus: ‘This thought of 
renunciation... this thought of non-ill-will.. this thought of non- 
cruelty has arisen in me. This kind of thought does not lead to my 
own affliction, or to others' affliction, or to the affliction of both; it 
aids wisdom, does not cause difficulties, and leads to Nibbana. IfI 
think and contemplate upon this thought even for a night, even for 
a day, even for a night and a day, I see no danger that may result 
from it. But with excessive thinking and contemplation the body 
will become tired, and when the body is tired, the mind is disturbed, 
and when the mind is disturbed, it is far from concentration. So 
I steadied my mind internally, quietened it, brought it to one- 
pointedness, and concentrated it. Why is that? So that my mind 
should not be disturbed... 


Tireless energy was aroused in me and unremitting mindfulness 
was established, my body was relaxed and untroubled, my mind 
concentrated and unified. 


Quite secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from unwhole- 
some states, I entered upon and abided in the first jhana....*° 


M. I. 115-17. 


The commentaries explain that the phrase, 'to steady the mind intern- 
ally, quieten it, bring it to one-pointedness, and concentrate it', and the 
phrase, 'the mind concentrated and unified', both refer to 'basic concen- 
tration’ (ie. to ‘momentary concentration’), which exists prior to the 
arising of attainment concentration in jhana, as described by the final 
line of this passage. 


The commentaries also offer examples for ‘preparatory concentration’ 
(parikamma-samadhi), such as a person who develops the ‘divine ear’ 
(dibba-sota): when this person exits from jhana, he focuses attention on 


“The second and third paragraphs of this sutta passage occur elsewhere, e.g.: 
M. I. 21-22. The word samadahati (‘to firmly establish’ or ‘to concentrate’ the 
mind) can also mean to ‘compose the mind’, ‘collect the mind’, or ‘put the mind 
in order’. This definition gives the impression of movement or activity, as if 
translating the word as: ‘functioning in a composed, steady, and consistent way’, 
like a concentrated person who balances on a tightrope. The word asáraddho 
(‘untroubled’) can also be translated as ‘free from stress’. 
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various sounds, beginning with loud, distant sounds, like the roar of a 
tiger, the rumbling of a wagon, or the blare of a horn. He then gradually 
focuses on less conspicuous sounds, say of a drum, a gong, the sound 
of music, the sound of chanting, the sound of two people conversing, 
the sound of birds chirping, the sound of the wind, or the sound of 
rustling leaves. Ordinary people can hear these sounds, but someone 
with ‘preparatory’ or ‘momentary’ concentration will hear these sounds 
much more clearly and distinctly. Momentary concentration should be 
understood according to these explanations. 


Some texts add ‘insight concentration’ (vipassand-samadhi) to the list, 
inserting it between momentary concentration and access concentra- 
tion." Insight concentration is momentary concentration which has 
been applied in the development of insight and which is refined through 
this form of meditation. {783} 


C. ADVERSARIES TO CONCENTRATION 


The following qualities stand in opposition to concentration. They must 
be eliminated in order for concentration to arise, or one can say that they 
must be eliminated by concentration. 


These factors have the special Pali name nivarana, which is translated 
as ‘hindrance’ or ‘obstacle’. Technically speaking, they are things which 
hinder the functioning of the mind, obstruct the goodness of the mind, 
and sap the strength from wisdom. They are negative, unwholesome 
qualities that prevent the development of virtue and sully the mind. 


The Buddha described the five hindrances in the following ways: 


These five qualities, monks, are obstructions [to wholesome states], 
hindrances [to spiritual growth]; they constrict the mind and 
weaken wisdom. 


S. V. 96. 


"E g.: PsA. I. 125. 
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[These five hindrances] are impurities of the mind, weakeners of 
wisdom.”” 


S. V. 94, 


These five qualities are hindrances, makers of blindness, causing 
lack of vision, causing lack of knowledge, detrimental to wisdom, 
increasing distress, not conducive to Nibbana.? 


S. V. 97. 


It is important to recognize these hindrances when they arise and 
not to confuse them with tranquillity (samatha) or with concentration 
(samadhi). The five hindrances are as follows: 


1. Kama-chanda: the desire to obtain; the desire to acquire; literally, 
‘delight in sense pleasures’; covetousness (abhijjha); a desire for 
the five objects of sensual enjoyment (kama-guna): sights, sounds, 
odours, tastes, and tangible objects, which are pleasurable, delight- 
ful, alluring. Kama-chanda is a defilement related to greed. When 
the mind is captivated by sense objects, caught up in desires and 
attachments, easily distracted and preoccupied by sense impres- 
sions, it will not become firmly established, composed, and concen- 
trated. 


2. Byāpāda: anger and resentment; indignation, hatred, ill-will, spite, 
and malevolence; seeing others as adversaries; irritation, peevish- 
ness, aversion, and displeasure. When the mind is continually in 
conflict and disturbed, unbalanced and lacking fluency, it will not 
become concentrated. 


“Upakkilesa: mental impurity, corruption, or defilement. 


“Causing lack of knowledge’ = ‘causing ignorance’. 


“The description of the five hindrances with abhijjha as the first factor tends to 
occur in passages immediately followed by a description of the attainment of 
jhàna, e.g.: D. I. 71, 207; D. III. 48-9; M. I. 181; M. III. 134; A. II. 210-11; A. III. 92-3; 
A. V. 206-7; Vbh. 244-5. Teachings on the five hindrances with kama-chanda as 
the first factor tend to be on their own, and list the five factors by name without 
describing their attributes, e.g.: D. I. 246; D. III. 234, 278; M. I. 144; S. V. 60, 97; 
A. Ill. 64; Vbh. 378. See the explanation of the six hindrances (with the addition 
of ignorance - avijjà), e.g.: Dhs. 204-205; Vism. 146. Abhijjha = kama-chanda, at 
e.g.: PsA. I. 176. Abhijjhà = lobha, at e.g.: Dhs. 190. 
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3. Thina-middha: despondency and drowsiness; sloth and torpor; bore- 


dom and apathy. This hindrance is separated into two sub-factors: 
thina - despondency, dejection, discouragement, dispiritedness, 
and listlessness, which are symptoms of the mind; and middha - 
drowsiness, inertia, sleepiness, doziness, sluggishness, and dull- 
ness, which are symptoms of the body.*” The mind overcome by 
these mental and physical symptoms is weak, constricted, and not 
suited for application; it thus will not become concentrated. {784} 


. Uddhacca-kukkucca: restlessness and worry. This hindrance too 


is separated into two sub-factors: uddhacca - mental restlessness, 
agitation, vacillation, confusion, and turbulence; and kukkucca - 
mental anxiety, distress, disturbance, turmoil, and worry. The 
mind overcome by these factors is restless and drifts aimlessly; it is 
not peaceful and does not become concentrated. 


. Vicikiccha: doubt: uncertainty and scepticism about the Buddha, 


the Dhamma, the Sangha, or about the spiritual training; doubt and 
scepticism about wholesome qualities; an inability to determine 
whether a specific quality (or a specific kind of meditation, etc.) 
is valuable, worthy of practice, or effective. There is equivocation, 
hesitation, and indecision. The mind, obstructed, disturbed, and 
confused by such doubts, is unable to become concentrated. 


D. ATTRIBUTES OF A CONCENTRATED MIND 


As mentioned earlier, the purpose of training in higher mind (adhicitta- 
sikkha) is to generate and increase the quality and capability of the mind. 
Concentration (samadhi), which is the aim of such training, refers to a 
state of mind with an optimal capability and efficiency. A concentrated 
mind has the following crucial attributes: 


1. It is strong and powerful. This quality is compared to a strong 


current of water which is guided through a single channel; it will 
have far greater pressure than if left to disperse in all directions. 


“The commentaries interpret body (kaya) here as the ‘mental body’, i.e. the 


collection of mental concomitants (cetasika); see: DhsA. 377. 
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2. It is profoundly tranquil and peaceful. The mind is like a still lake; 
no wind rustles its surface and nothing churns the water. 


3. It is clear and pristine; things in the mind can be seen clearly. This 
is like a still body of water, not streaked by waves, in which any 
remaining dust has settled to the bottom. 


4. It is malleable, adept, and well-suited for the work of insight, 
because it is free from stress, rigidity, disturbance, confusion, agit- 
ation, and anxiety. 


As mentioned above, one synonym for samadhi is ekaggata, which is 
sometimes translated as a ‘focus on a single object’. But if we look at 
the literal meaning of this word - as eka * agga * tà - we see an attribute 
of the mind that is similar to that described in item #1 above (of mental 
strength). Although the commentators translate the term agga here as 
‘object of awareness’ (àrammana), the original meaning of this term is 
‘point’, ‘tip’, or ‘summit’. According to this meaning, a concentrated mind 
is sharp and ‘one-pointed’; it can easily pierce and penetrate things and 
can easily become absorbed in something. 


The commentaries say that complete concentration, especially 
the concentration of jhana, is fully endowed with eight qualities 
(atthangasamannagata-citta), which they derive from various teachings 
by the Buddha. These eight qualities are: 

1. Steadfastness. 

2. Purity. 

3. Brightness. 

4. Clarity. 

5. Freedom from defilement. 

6. Malleability. 

7. Dexterity. 

8. Freedom from distraction and vacillation. 


The commentaries add that a mind endowed with these qualities is 
best suited for spiritual practice, whether it be the practice of applying 
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wisdom in order to gain clear insight and understanding, or the practice 
of developing mental power in order to gain higher psychic attainments.”° 
{785} 


The most outstanding attribute of a concentrated mind, which is con- 
nected to the true objective of developing concentration, is dexterity - a 
readiness and suitability for work and for application. According to the 
Buddhist teachings the most legitimate or appropriate work is in the area 
of wisdom. One applies this state of mental readiness and dexterity to 
create a suitable arena of practice, in order to contemplate reality and 
to give rise to true realization. And here it should be stressed that right 
concentration is not a state free from feeling and awareness - a vanishing 
into some altered state of consciousness - but rather it is a state of mental 
brightness, spaciousness, independence, wakefulness, and joy - a freedom 
from obscuring, oppressive, and obstructive qualities, and a readiness to 
apply wisdom. 


Consider the following teachings by the Buddha: 


Monks, these five things are obstructions and hindrances; they 
overwhelm the mind and weaken wisdom. These five things are 
sensual desire... ill-will ... sloth and torpor ... restlessness and worry 
... and doubt. When a monk has not abandoned these five obstacles, 
hindrances that overwhelm the mind and weaken wisdom, when 
his wisdom is weak and ineffective, for him to understand what 
is for his own benefit, to understand what is for the benefit of 
others, to understand what is for the benefit of both, or to realize 
a superhuman distinction in knowledge and vision conducive to 
being a noble one: that is impossible. 


Suppose there were a river flowing down from the mountains - 
winding far, its current swift, carrying everything with it - and 
a man would open channels leading away from it on both sides, 


“These eight factors in Pali are: 1. samühita; 2. parisuddha; 3. pariyodata; 4. 
anangana; 5. vigatüpakkilesa; 6. mudubhüta; 7. kammaniya; 8. thita anefijappatta. 
There are many sources for these terms, including: D. I. 76-7; M. I. 22; A. I. 164-5. 
For the commentarial enumeration of these qualities, see: Nd. II. 357; Vism. 376-8; 
VismT.: Iddhividhaniddesavannana, Abhififiakathavannana; see also: A. IV. 421. 
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so that the current in the middle of the river would be dispersed, 
diffused, and dissipated; it would not travel far, its current would 
not be swift, and it would not carry everything with it.“ 


A. III. 63-4. 


The Brahmin Sangarava approached the Blessed One and said to 
him: ‘Master Gotama, what is the cause and reason why sometimes 
even those sacred hymns that have been recited over a long period 
do not become clear to the mind, let alone those that have not been 
recited? What is the cause and reason why sometimes those hymns 
that have not been recited over a long period become clear to the 
mind, let alone those that have been recited?' 


The Buddha replied: 'Brahmin, when one dwells with a mind 
besieged by sensual lust, overwhelmed by sensual lust, and one does 
not understand as it really is the escape from arisen sensual lust, on 
that occasion one neither knows nor sees as it really is one's own 
good, or the good of others, or the good of both. Then even those 
hymns that have been recited over a long period do not become 
clear to the mind, let alone those that have not been recited.’ 


(This is the same for one who is besieged by ill-will, sloth and torpor, 


restlessness and worry, and doubt.) The Buddha goes on to mention five 
similes for the mind overwhelmed by the five hindrances: {786} 


1. The mind overwhelmed by sensual lust is like a bowl of water 
mixed with lac, turmeric, green dye, or red dye. If a man with 
good sight were to examine his own reflection in it, he would 
neither know nor see it as it really is. 


2. The mind overwhelmed by ill-will is like a bowl of water heated 
over a fire, bubbling and steaming. If a man with good sight 
were to examine his own reflection in it, he would neither 
know nor see it as it really is. 


"'Trans.: it appears that this is a reverse analogy, that is, the fast, flowing river 
is compared to a mind of wisdom, and the opening of channels dispersing the 
current is compared to the five hindrances. 
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3. The mind overwhelmed by sloth and torpor is like a bowl of water 
covered over by water plants and algae. If a man with good 
sight were to examine his own reflection in it, he would 
neither know nor see it as it really is. 


4. The mind overwhelmed by restlessness and worry is like a bowl of 
water stirred by the wind, quivering, rippling, churned into 
wavelets. If a man with good sight were to examine his own 
reflection in it, he would neither know nor see it as it really 
is. 

5. The mind overwhelmed by doubt is like a bowl of water that is 
turbid, unsettled, muddy, placed in the dark. If a man with 
good sight were to examine his own reflection in it, he would 
neither know nor see it as it really is. 


‘When one dwells with a mind that is not besieged by sensual lust ... 
and one understands as it really is the escape from arisen sensual 
lust, on that occasion one knows and sees as it really is one's own 
good, and the good of others, and the good of both. Then even those 
hymns that have not been recited over a long period become clear 


to the mind, let alone those that have been recited." 


S. V. 121-6; A. III. 230. 


Monks, there are these five corruptions of gold, corrupted by which 
gold is neither malleable nor wieldy nor radiant, but brittle and not 
properly fit for work. What five? Iron, copper, tin, lead, and silver... 
But when gold is free of these five corruptions, it is pliable, wieldy, 
radiant, not brittle, and properly fit for work. Whichever ornament 
a goldsmith desires to make, whether it be a ring, an earring, a 
necklace, or a gold chain, it can be successfully used for that. 


So too, there are these five corruptions of the mind, corrupted by 
which the mind is neither malleable nor wieldy nor radiant, but 
weak and not rightly concentrated for the destruction of the taints. 
What five? Sensual desire, ill-will, sloth and torpor, restlessness 
and worry, and doubt... But when the mind is free of these five 
corruptions, it is pliable, wieldy, radiant, not fragile, and rightly 
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concentrated for the destruction of the taints. Furthermore, when 
you incline your mind towards the realization of whichever things 
there are to be realized through direct knowledge, you attain the 
ability to witness these things, there being a suitable basis. {787} 


A. III. 16-17; cf.: S. V. 92. 


If a monk is free from the five hindrances and makes tireless effort, 
possesses unremitting mindfulness, with body calm and at ease, 
his mind concentrated and unified, irrespective of whether he is 
walking, standing, sitting, or lying down, he is called energetic and 
endowed with a fear of wrongdoing (ottappa). He makes resolute 
and consistent effort, and devotes himself in a determined man- 


ner.” 


A. II. 14-15; It. 118-19. 


As mentioned earlier, the commentaries offer these interesting ana- 
logies: concentration causes the mind to be established on an object in 
a steady, consistent way, and brings about an integration of associated 
spiritual factors - they are not dispersed and dissipated - like water which 
binds flour into a single mass of dough. Similarly, concentration causes 
the mental processes to be composed and steadfast, like a candle flame in 


a still room: the flame is unswerving, constant, and uniformly bright.” 


E. GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND BENEFITS OF CONCENTRATION 


As has been emphasized above, the aim of correct or ‘right’ (samma) 
concentration is to prepare the mind for the successful application of 


“Here, there are five similes that are opposite to those mentioned above. ‘Does 
not become clear to the mind’ means a person forgets or is unable to remember. 
There is another sutta passage (A. I. 9) comparing a mind that is not cloudy and 
unsettled with a clear reservoir, in which one can see the pebbles and stones, the 
shells and the fish, and comparing a mind that is cloudy to a murky reservoir. 


The effort to cleanse the mind of the hindrances is one of the objectives of the 
practice of wakefulness (jagariyanuyoga); see: A. I. 113-14; VismT.: Aruppanidde- 
savannana, Nevasafifianasafitiayatanakathavannana, referring to: M. I. 346-7. 


See: DhsA. 118; Vism. 464; VismT.: Kammatthanaggahananiddesavannana and 
VismT.: Khandhaniddesavannana, Sankharakkhandhakathavannana. 
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wisdom. Put simply, the purpose of concentration is to assist wisdom, as 
explained in the following sutta passages: 


Concentration is for the goal of knowing and seeing the truth.” 


Vin. V. 164. 


The objective and reward of concentration is knowledge and vision 
of things as they really are. 


A. V. 1-2. 


Purification of mind is for the sake of reaching purification of view. 
(The development of concentration to purify the mind is for the 
sake of purification of knowledge and discernment.) 


M. I. 149. 


Concentration, when imbued with morality, has great rewards and 
blessings. Wisdom, when imbued with concentration, has great 
rewards and blessings. The mind imbued with wisdom becomes 
completely free from the taints, that is from the taint of sense 
desire, the taint of becoming, and the taint of ignorance. 


D. II. 84. 


Apart from these objectives mentioned above, the practice of concen- 
tration has further benefits. Some of these benefits are by-products 
resulting from developing concentration in order to reach the goal of 
wisdom. Others are exceptional benefits which require special forms 
of training. And still others assist those individuals who have already 
attained the final goal of concentration. {788} 


The benefits of concentration can be classified as follows: 


1. The final goal or ideal: in Buddhism the true goal of concentration 
- with concentration being an essential factor of realizing this goal 
- is freedom from all suffering and mental impurity. 


?!Goal = attha; knowledge and vision of the truth = yathabhüta-fiánadassana. 
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* The precise benefit here of concentration is to prepare the 
mind for wisdom, in order to reflect on and gain insight into 
the true nature of reality; concentration acts as a foundation 
for wisdom. In other words, concentration leads to 'know- 
ledge and vision of things as they really are' (yathabhüta- 
fiánadassana), which in turn leads to true knowledge (vijja) 
and liberation (vimutti). 


Although not considered the true goal of concentration prac- 
tice, a subsidiary benefit is the attainment of temporary 
states of liberation, that is, revocable' deliverance of mind 
(cetovimutti). This is a liberation from mental defilement 
through the power of the mind, especially through the power 
of jhana. The defilements are suppressed or checked by the 
strength of concentration for the duration of these concen- 
trated states. Technically, this liberation is referred to as 
"liberation by suppression' (vikkhambhana-vimutti). 


2. The development of exceptional psychic abilities: the benefits of 
higher psychic attainments (abhififia); the use of concentrative 
attainments (jhána-samapatti) to generate psychic powers and other 
mundane psychic attainments, like the 'divine ear', clairvoyance, 
telepathy, and recollection of past lives, which are sometimes 
referred to as extrasensory perception (ESP). 


3. Benefits to mental health and to a healthy personality: concen- 
tration has positive effects on a person's mind and disposition; 
it induces such qualities as inner strength, decisiveness, vigour, 
resilience, tranquillity, cool-headedness, joy, lovingkindness, com- 
passion, and wise discernment. This is in contrast to a people 
overcome by the hindrances, who tend to be thinskinned, rude, 
irascible, aggressive, agitated, easily infatuated, hasty, intrusive, 
suspicious, lethargic, depressed, and indecisive. 


Concentration prepares the mind for the development of other 
spiritual qualities and for the cultivation of good habits. A per- 
son with concentration knows how to calm the mind and to both 
control and ease any mental suffering. One is able to keep one's 


emotions in check and one has a strong mental immune system. 
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These advantages increase when one applies concentration as a 


basis for the practice of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, by 


mindfully paying attention to one’s words and deeds, and to one’s 


emotions and thoughts. One determines to use this knowledge only 


for beneficial purposes and to prevent any danger or harm to arise. 


4. Benefits to everyday life: 


Concentration brings about mental relaxation, inner peace, 
and happiness; it reduces stress, anxiety, and depression, and 
it also relaxes the body. One can practise mindfulness of 
breathing, say while waiting for the next activity to begin, 
while stuck in traffic, or as a break from taxing mental work. 
{789} This benefit in its complete form refers to the concen- 
trative attainment used by the Buddha and the arahants for 
resting the mind and body, to be at ease during periods free 
from other activities. This form of concentration is given the 
special term ‘abiding at ease in the present’ (ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihara). 


Concentration enhances a person's capability in work, study, 
and all forms of activity. A concentrated mind one-pointed 
on an activity - not disturbed, distracted, or forgetful - leads 
to successful work, study, and contemplation. A person works 
with circumspection and is careful to prevent mishaps. This is 
because concentration is usually combined with the guiding 
factor of mindfulness; the mind is dextrous (kammaniya) - it 
is ready and suitable for work. If combined with the benefits 
mentioned in £1 above (of mental relaxation, etc.), the suc- 
cess of one's activities will be even more greatly enhanced. 


Concentration promotes physical health and aids in curing 
illness. The mind and body are interdependent and have 
a bearing on one another. When ordinary people have a 
physical illness, their mind too tends to become weak and 
depressed; and when a person is discouraged, the illness 
often gets worse. Even when the body is healthy, if people 
encounter an intensely upsetting situation they may fall ill. 
On the other hand, when those individuals whose minds are 
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strong (especially those persons who are liberated) have a 
physical illness, only the body is unwell; the mind remains 
at ease. Moreover, such persons can use this strong and con- 
tented mind to alleviate the symptoms, reduce the severity of 
the illness, and facilitate the healing process. They can also 
use the power of concentration to reduce physical pain.” 


When the mind is bright and joyous, the body tends to be at 
ease and healthy; a joyful mind boosts the immune system. 
This relationship also has a bearing on the body’s physical 
needs and metabolism. When the mind is happy and at ease, 
less food is required for the body to be healthy. For example, 
a person who is delighted by something often feels no hunger, 
or a monk who has a realization of truth is nourished by bliss 
(piti); although he eats only one meal a day his complexion is 
bright, because he does not hanker after the past or fantasize 
over the future? The converse is also true: many physical 
illnesses are psychosomatic and are caused by mental imbal- 
ance. Anger and anxiety, for example, can be a source of 
headaches and stomach ulcers. Developing wholesome mind 
states helps in curing these illnesses. This benefit of enhan- 
cing physical health is brought to perfection when wisdom is 
also engaged.” {790} 


Eg: D. II. 98-9; S. I. 27-9; S. V. 152-3. 
5$. I. 5. 


The relationship between the mind and the body can be divided into three stages, 
corresponding to spiritual development: on a rudimentary level there is both 
physical and mental suffering; physical symptoms impinge on the mind - when 
the body is unwell the mind also becomes unwell, increasing the sense of 'dis- 
ease’. On an intermediate level physical suffering remains confined to the body; a 
personis able to limit the impact physical illness has on the mind - one recognizes 
and accepts the level of discomfort, without allowing the suffering to intensify. 
On a higher level, the mind at ease helps to allay physical suffering; when the 
body is unwell, apart from not creating mental suffering, a person is able to use 
the strength and goodness of the mind to assist in healing the body. 
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F. AIMS AND BENEFITS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF CONCENTRATIVE 
MEDITATION 


The Pali Canon contains this summary of the aims of concentration: 


Monks, there are these four developments of concentration: 


1. The development of concentration, cultivated and deepened, 
that is conducive to dwelling happily in the present 
(ditthadhamma-sukhavihara). 


2. The development of concentration, cultivated and deepened, 
that is conducive to knowledge and vision. 


3. The development of concentration, cultivated and deepened, 
that is conducive to mindfulness and clear comprehension. 


4. The development of concentration, cultivated and deepened, 
that is conducive to the end of all mental taints. 


A. IT. 44-5; D. III. 222-3. 


Development £1: the Pali Canon explains this as the four jhanas. This 
refers to developing the jhanas as one way of experiencing happiness, cor- 
responding to the teaching on the ten levels of happiness.” From coarse 
to refined, these levels are: sensual pleasure, bliss in the four stages of 
fine-material jhana, bliss in the four stages of immaterial jhana, and bliss 
in the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti). The Buddha and the 
arahants develop the jhanas when they are not engaged in other activities, 
for ease and relaxation ('abiding at ease in the present' - ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihara). 


Development £2: the Pali Canon explains this as the meditation on 
the perception of light (aloka-safifia), by establishing the perception ‘it is 
day’ (diva-safifia), irrespective of whether it is day or night, with a bright, 
spacious mind, unencumbered by the hindrances. The commentaries say 


that ‘knowledge and vision’ (fíana-dassana) here refers to the divine eye, 


55M. I. 398; S. IV. 225. 
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which they claim is the apex of the five mundane higher psychic attain- 
ments.” In some places the commentaries claim that the single word 
fiana-dassana refers to all of the five mundane higher psychic attainments. 
This benefit thus refers to the application of concentration in order to 
generate special psychic attainments and powers. 


Development #3: paying attention to and thoroughly knowing 
thoughts and feelings which arise and pass away in one’s daily life; the 
Pali Canon explains this as knowing clearly the sensations (vedana), per- 
ceptions (safifia), and thoughts (vitakka), which arise, are established, and 
pass away. 


Development £4: the Pali Canon explains this as the possession of 
wisdom, of constantly discerning the rising and ceasing of the ‘five aggre- 
gates of clinging’; to reflect in the following ways: the body is this way, the 
arising of the body is this way, the decline ofthe body is this way (similarly 
with feeling, perception, volitional formations, and consciousness). Gen- 
erally speaking, this refers to applying concentration to assist wisdom, to 
act as a support or a foundation for the development of insight, in order 
to realize the supreme goal: knowledge of the destruction of the taints - 
knowledge of liberation.” 


According to the commentaries the first and second developments 
pertain to tranquillity (samatha), while the third and fourth developments 
pertain to insight (vipassana). (791) Although not specifically mentioned 
in this canonical passage, the other benefits of concentration mentioned 
earlier are obtained while developing these four ways of concentration. 


The commentaries provide a similar summary of the benefits of devel- 
oping concentration. The Visuddhimagga outlines five such benefits;?? 


“The remaining four are: psychic powers (iddhividha), ‘divine ear’ (dibbasota), 
telepathy (cetopariyafiana), and recollection of past lives (pubbenivasanussati). 


?'$ee the commentarial explanations at: DA. III. 1006; AA. IIT. 84; MA. II. 232; see 
also: A. I. 43; A. III. 323. 


55Vism, 371-72. 
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1. A means of resting at ease in the present (ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihàra): this is a benefit of ‘attainment concentration’ (appana, 
ie. of jhana) experienced by arahants, who have completed all 
necessary tasks for liberation and who do not need to use jhana for 
achieving specific states of realization. Here, the commentaries 
cite the Buddha's words: These jhanas are called ‘pleasant abidings 
here and now’ in the noble ones’ discipline.” 


2. A basis or proximate cause (padatthana) for insight: this is a benefit 
of attainment concentration, or even of ‘access concentration’, but 
this degree of concentration is not exceptionally bright or spacious; 
it is experienced both by a ‘person in training’ (sekha)® and by 
ordinary people. Here, the commentaries cite the Buddha’s teach- 
ing: Bhikkhus, develop concentration. A bhikkhu who is concentrated 
understands things as they really are.°' 


3. A basis or proximate cause for higher psychic attainments 
(abhififia): this is a benefit of attainment concentration experienced 
by a person who has obtained the eight ‘concentrative attainments’ 
(samapatti); such a person can generate the higher psychic 
attainments as desired. Here, the commentaries cite the Buddha's 
teaching: The mind is pliable, wieldy ... when he inclines his mind towards 
the realization of whichever things there are to be realized through direct 
knowledge, he attains the ability to witness these things, there being a 
suitable basis. 


4, An ability to reach exceptional planes of existence; a person is born 
in fortunate and lofty realms of existence. This is a benefit of 
attainment concentration experienced by an unawakened person 
who has attained and not fallen away from jhana; such a person 
is reborn in the Brahma realm. Here, the commentaries cite the 


°°M. I. 40-41. The ‘noble ones’ discipline’ (vinaya) = the method or mode of the 
awakened ones. 


*°Trans.: sekha: a person ‘in training’; a person who has reached one of the first 
three stages of awakening: stream-entry, once-returning, or non-returning. 


81s, TII. 13. 
$24. I. 258. 
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teaching: Having developed the first jhàna to a limited degree (paritta- 
kusala), where is a person reborn? He joins the divine company of Brahma’s 
retinue. Even access concentration can lead to the higher realms 
of the six sense-sphere heavens. 


5. An ability to enter the ‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti): 
this is a merit of attainment concentration experienced by an ara- 
hant or a non-returner who has reached the eight ‘concentrative 
attainments’; such a person can experience bliss in a state free from 
perception and feeling for up to seven days. Here, the comment- 
aries cite the teaching in the Patisambhidamagga on knowledge 
connected to the attainment of cessation. {792} 


G. PREVENTING MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT THE AIMS AND BENEFITS OF 
CONCENTRATION 


An understanding of the benefits and objectives of concentration helps 
to prevent and dispel misunderstandings about the proper role of con- 
centration in Buddhism and about the life of the monastic community. 
Such misunderstandings include the belief that meditation is a matter 
of retreat from the world and a disregard for social affairs, or the idea 
that the life of a monk is one of total isolation and a disregard for social 
responsibility. The following considerations may help to prevent such 


misunderstandings: 


Concentration is simply a means to an end; it is not the goal of Buddhist 
spiritual practice. Beginning practitioners may separate themselves from 
society in order to engage in a form of training for a special, limited period 
of time, but later they return to take an active role in society suitable 
to their circumstances. Moreover, the development of concentration 
generally does not require sitting immobile all day and night; there are 
many meditation techniques available to choose from. 


The Buddha's teaching on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness reveals 


how some people are able to realize arahantship after practising these 


$vbh. 424. Brahma’s retinue: Brahmaparisajja. 


S Ps. I. 99-100. 
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factors for only seven days. After this realization these awakened indi- 
viduals generally apply concentration for the benefit of dwelling at ease 
in the present. They can dedicate the large remainder of their time to live 
according to the Buddha’s original exhortation: ‘Bhikkhus, wander forth 
for the welfare and happiness of the manyfolk, for the compassionate 
assistance of the world’ (caratha bhikkhave carikam bahujanahitaya bahu- 
janasukhaya lokanukampaya). 


The way of practice for an individual monk depends on suitability, 
aptitude, personality traits, and interests. Some monks wish to live alone 
in the forest and this is suitable for them; for others it is inappropriate for 
them to live in the forest, even if they desire to do so. There are examples 
in which the Buddha did not give his permission for particular monks to 
practise on their own in the forest.® Even if a monk lives in the forest, 
the monastic discipline forbids a monk from cutting himself off entirely 


from social responsibilities in the manner of a rishi or a hermit.°° 


In Buddha-Dhamma the desired benefit of concentration and of jhana 
is a state of mind that is ‘pliable and wieldy’, which is conducive to the 
application of wisdom, as mentioned earlier. The other benefits obtained 
from concentration and from jhana are considered supplementary or 
special, and they are sometimes even undesirable, in which case the 
Buddha did not condone these. For example, a person who cultivates con- 
centration with the desire for psychic powers is deemed as establishing 
wrong intention. Psychic powers can generate many ill effects, are subject 
to decline, and are unable to lead to the realization of the goal of Buddha- 
Dhamma.*’ {793} Having said this, someone who practises for the purpose 
of wisdom, and who obtains psychic powers through the development of 
concentration, is considered to possess exceptional abilities. 


See: A. V. 202; M. I. 104-107; M. III. 59. 


SéConsider, for example, the disciplinary rules dealing with the relationship 
between the bhikkhus and the laypeople in regards to earning one's living, and 
the rules obliging all monks to participate in formal acts of the sangha concerning 
community administration and activities. 


S Consider the story of Ven. Devadatta and the accounts of the ascetics before the 
Buddha's time. 
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In any case, even if a person develops concentration with the proper 
objective, as long as he or she has not yet realized the true goal, the 
acquisition of psychic powers will always be a danger. This is because 
these powers may cause infatuation and attachment, both for the per- 
son who has these powers and for others, and because they can lead 
to an increase of mental defilement and thus impede spiritual progress. 
Although the Buddha possessed numerous psychic powers, he did not 
encourage the use of such powers, because they are not the path of 
wisdom and deliverance. From the Buddha’s life story we see that he used 
psychic powers in certain situations in order to subdue psychic powers or 
to subdue an attachment to such powers.9? 


Those individuals who have progressed on the Path or who have 
reached the goal tend to use concentration on the level of jhana as a 
means for abiding at ease in times free from activity. Although the 
Buddha travelled around teaching many people, interacting with people 
at all levels of society, and looked after the large monastic community, he 
possessed the attributes of jhayi and jhana-sili: he was devoted to jhana; he 
was content to abide in jhana instead of resting during his spare time." 
This is similarly the case for many of the Buddha's disciples: they used 
jhàna to dwell at ease in the present moment (ditthadhamma-sukhavihara). 
On one occasion the Buddha sought a place of solitude for three months 
in order to abide in a state of concentration.” 


S Psychic powers are an obstacle (palibodha) of insight: Vism. 97. 
S^Trans.: for more on this subject see chapter 9 on the supernatural and the divine. 


PE g.: M. I. 34; M. III. 13-14. Note the stories in later texts of hermits and ascetics 
before the Buddha's time who were exceptionally skilled at jhana and who used 
jhana as a form of enjoyment (kila). The term jhana-kila is used in this context, 
meaning jhana as a form of play or as a source of enjoyment during the free time 
of an ascetic (e.g.: Ap. 18; AA. I. 304; DhA. IV. 55; JA. II. 55, 139, 272, 379, [4/282]). 
There are occasional references to Pacceka Buddhas (SA. II. 190; AA. I. 173) and 
to Buddhist disciples who have not yet realized arahantship engaging in jhana- 
kilà (DhA. III. 427; SnA. I. 15), but I have never encountered a reference to the 
Buddha or to the arahants engaging in jhàna-kilà. This observation can be used to 
distinguish what is the desirable way of life in Buddhism, and to distinguish the 
suitable ways of practice for people at different stages of spiritual development. 


See: S. V. 325-6. 
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The ability to find jhanic happiness to any degreeis a form of individual 
freedom. However, ifthe interest in jhana leads to a neglect for communal 
responsibilities, such conduct is blameworthy, even if the fascination is 
to a refined level of consciousness. According to the fundamental prin- 
ciples contained in the monastic discipline, the way of life for the monks 
emphasizes the importance of communal responsibility. The prosperity 
or the decline of the monastic sangha hinges on this essential principle 
of communal responsibility. For the Buddha and for those who practise 
correctly, concentration on the whole assists in those activities aiming for 
the welfare of all beings. {794} 


18.5 THE HIGHEST FRUIT 
OF CONCENTRATION AND THE 
SPIRITUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT TRANSCENDING CONCENTRATION 


A. IMPORTANT RESULTS AND LIMITATIONS OF CONCENTRATION 


The development of concentration becomes increasingly refined. The 
state of mind of a person who has reached attainment concentration 
(appanà-samadhi) is referred to as jhana (‘absorption’), of which there are 
many levels. The higher is the level of jhana the fewer are the remaining 
mental factors or attributes determining each level (jhanariga). States 
of jhana are generally classified into two main groups, and each group 
is further divided into four subgroups, resulting in eight levels. These 
are referred to as the eight jhanas or the eight concentrative attainments 
(samapatti): 


1. Four fine-material jhanas (rüpa-jhana): 


(1) First jhàna (pathama-jhana): containing five factors: initial 
application of thought (vitakka), sustained application of 
thought (vicara), bliss (piti), joy (sukha), and one-pointedness 
(ekaggata). 


(2) Second jhana (dutiyajhana): containing three factors: bliss 
(piti), joy (sukha), and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 
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(3) Third jhana (tatiya-jhana): containing two factors: joy (sukha) 
and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 


(4) Fourth jhana (catuttha-jhana): containing two factors: equan- 
imity (upekkha) and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 


2. Four formless jhanas (arüpa-jhana): 


(1) Awareness of infinite space (akasanaficayatana). 
(2) Awareness of infinite consciousness (vififianaficayatana). 
(3) Awareness of the sphere of nothingness (akificafifiayatana). 


(4) To enter the state of neither-perception-nor-non-perception 
(nevasafifianasafifiayatana), in which one ceases to focus on 
anything at all. 


In the Abhidhamma, especially in the  post-canonical sub- 
commentaries to the Abhidhamma, the fine material jhanas are usually 
divided into five levels." These five are derived from the original 
group of four jhanas: a new second jhana is inserted between the 
original first and second jhanas. This new jhana contains four factors: 
sustained application (vicara), bliss (piti), joy (sukha), and one-pointedness 
(ekaggata); in other words, it is a jhana which has sustained application 
of thought but no initial application. The original second jhana is shifted 
to the position of third jhana, the original third is shifted to fourth, and 
the fourth is shifted to fifth jhana, respectively. Students of Buddhism 
should therefore not be confused or surprised when they encounter the 
terms jhana-paricakanaya, paficakajjhana, and paficama-jhana. They should 
realize that this group of five stems from the original group of four. 


The scriptures refer to any method of determined effort for developing 
concentration in order to generate these aforementioned attainments as 
tranquillity meditation (samatha). The efforts by unawakened persons to 
develop concentration can lead no further than to the eight concentrative 


"These are referred to as jhana-paricakanaya, as opposed to the original group of 
four, which is referred to as jhana-catukkanaya. The original reference to these 
five is found at Dhs. 42-3, 236; in the context of later texts, see the classification 
of four or five jhanas at: Vism. 89; Comp.: Cittaparicchedo, Rüpavacaracittam. 
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attainments mentioned above. The highest attainment possible by way of 
tranquillity meditation is thus the state of neither-perception-nor-non- 
perception. (822) 


Those individuals who have realized the fruits of both tranquillity 
and insight meditation (samatha and vipassana) - who are either non- 
returners or arahants - are able to reach a ninth, supremely refined state 
called ‘cessation of perception and feeling’ (safifiavedayita-nirodha) or the 
‘attainment of cessation’ (nirodha-samapatti).? 


However vital concentration is for spiritual practice and for reaching 
liberation, which is the final goal of Buddhism, its importance is limited, 
as can be explained as follows: 


The importance of concentration for the practice of liberation is 
determined by the relationship between concentration and wisdom (that 
is, to make the mind fit for work). Moreover, the concentration required 
for the optimal functioning of wisdom does not need to be of the most 
refined level. Although concentration may be developed to the highest 
level of jhana, ifit is not integrated into the development of wisdom there 
is absolutely no way for concentration alone to lead to the highest goal of 
Buddhism. 


Although the eight levels of jhana are extremely refined states of 
mind, if they are solely the results of tranquillity meditation they are 
still mundane phenomena and should not be confused with the goal of 
Buddhism. 


In states of jhana resulting from tranquillity meditation, mental defile- 
ments (kilesa) are allayed, and therefore these states are also referred to as 
a form of liberation. This liberation, however, is only temporary, existing 
for as long as a person remains in that state of concentration. It is uncer- 
tain and subject to regression. The scriptures thus refer to this form of 
liberation as ‘mundane liberation’ (lokiya-vimokkha), ‘unstable liberation’ 
(kuppa-vimokkha),” and ‘liberation through suppression’ (vikkhambhana- 
vimokkha; defilements are allayed through suppression by concentration, 


PTrans.: the author uses the English translation: ‘cessation of ideation and feeling’. 


77 e. it is volatile, changeable, and perishable: Ps. II 40-41. 
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similar to placing a stone on grass - when the stone is removed the grass 
can sprout again).”° 


From the preceding observations we can see that in Buddhist practice, 
the crucial and decisive factor is wisdom. The wisdom used at this final 
stage of practice is referred to specifically as ‘insight’ (vipassana). There- 
fore, for spiritual practice to be truly effective it must reach the stage of 
insight. 


Concentration is a vital factor for making the mind fit for work, yet 
there is some flexibility regarding this factor: one can apply differ- 
ent levels of concentration, beginning with initial levels like ‘insight- 
concentration’ (vipassanà-samadhi; existing at the same level as ‘moment- 
ary concentration’ - khanika-samadhi) or access concentration (upacara- 
samadhi). 


Although one’s spiritual practice must be endowed with all eight 
factors of the Eightfold Path in order to reach the highest goal of 
Buddhism, it is possible to divide the specific methods of concentration 
applied in this context into two main ways of practice: 


1. The method of ‘one who uses insight as a vehicle’ (vipassana-yanika): 
this method emphasizes mindfulness and was referred to earlier 
in the section on right mindfulness. Here, only an initial level of 
concentration is applied, just enough as is necessary as an aide for 
practice. Mindfulness is the principal factor, used for holding or 
binding the object of attention and as a preparation for wisdom 
to then investigate it. Such a person is sometimes referred to 
more specifically as ‘one who practises pure insight as a vehicle’ 
(suddhavipassana-yanika). Tranquillity (samatha) plays a role here 
as well, but it is not emphasized. {823} 


2. The method of ‘one who uses tranquillity as a vehicle’ (samatha- 
yanika): this method emphasizes concentration, which plays the 
pivotal role. One develops concentration until the mind is calm and 


This term is used frequently in the commentaries, e.g.: DA. II. 426; MA. IV. 167; 
SA. III. 209; Vism. 410. Compare the term vikkhambhana-nirodha used in the 
Tipitaka (Ps. II. 220). 
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unified, leading to states of absorption (jhana) or to concentrative 
attainments (samapatti). The mind becomes absorbed in and firmly 
established on the object of attention, to the point that the mind is 
automatically primed to engage in activity: the mind is malleable, 
ready, and optimally suited for a chosen task. In such a state of 
mind the mental defilements and taints, which normally disturb 
and afflict the mind, are temporarily stilled. This is similar to silt 
which settles at the bottom of a pond when the water is still; in such 
a case a person can see through the water clearly. This state of mind 
is excellently suited for advancing to the stage of applying wisdom, 
in which mental ‘sediment’ can be eliminated completely. Methods 
of practice bringing about such unification of mind are referred to 
as ‘tranquillity meditation’ (samatha). 


If one does not stop at the second method, one advances to the stage of 
wisdom (of insight - vipassana) in which mental defilements and mental 
taints are completely removed. This is similar to method #1, above, but 
technically the task is now easier, because the mind is prepared. This 
method is thus complete, containing both calm (samatha) and insight 
(vipassana). 


In reference to persons who are awakened through these two methods 
of practice, a person who is awakened by following the first method is 
called a pafifia-vimutta: ‘one liberated (solely) through wisdom’. Strictly 
speaking, such a person is called a 'dry-insight practitioner' (sukkha- 
vipassaka), whose concentration reaches the level of jhana at the moment 
of attaining the Path (magga). (Within the classification of pafifia-vimutta, 
a dry-insight practitioner is considered the lowest or the last of such 
individuals.) 


Someone awakened by the second method is called an ubhatobhaga- 
vimutta: ‘one liberated both ways’ (i.e. liberated by way of concentrative 
attainments and liberated by way of the noble path - ariya-magga)."? 


”°See the section in chapter 8 titled ‘Liberation of Mind and Liberation by Wisdom’. 
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The second method, which utilizes the complete system of tranquillity 
meditation before developing insight, and which leads to being liberated 
‘both ways’, contains other important attributes: 


A person who practises this method often obtains exceptional abil- 
ities springing from concentrative attainments, especially the abilities 
referred to as the six higher psychic attainments (abhififia):’”’ 


1. Iddhividha: psychic powers. 
2. Dibbasota: ‘divine ear’; clairaudience. 
3. Cetopariyanana: telepathy; mind-reading. 


4. Dibbacakkhu (or cutiipapata-fidna): ‘divine eye’; clairvoyance; know- 
ledge of the passing away and rebirth of beings according to their 


kamma. 
5. Pubbenivasanussati: recollection of past lives. 


6. Asavakkhaya-fiána: knowledge of the destruction of the taints 
(asava). 


A person who is awakened by way of the first method only obtains the 
knowledge of the destruction of the taints, not the other higher psychic 


attainments. 


A person who practises the second method must complete both stages 
of development. Although the practice of tranquillity leads to absorption 
and higher concentrative attainments, if it does not advance to the stage 
of insight, or is not combined with insight practice, it is impossible for it 
to lead to the final goal of Buddhism. {824} 


B. SUPPORTING FACTORS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Many factors are involved in the development of concentration. Some 
act as a foundation for concentration to arise, while others act both as 


See: Vism. 373-435. 
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a support for generating concentration and as an aid for bringing it to 
completion and achieving higher goals, like the development of insight. 


Some of these factors are found in numerous contexts, making them 
seem redundant. Effort (viriya), for example, is a road to success (iddhi- 
pada), a spiritual power (bala), a spiritual faculty (indriya), and an enlight- 
enment factor (bojjhanga). One should understand that these factors are 
classified in different groups according to their properties and functions. 
For instance, effort is a road to success in circumstances when it is the 
main thrust behind accomplishing a particular deed. It is a spiritual power 
when it acts as a protective force, preventing opposing qualities from 
overwhelming and endangering the mind. It is a spiritual faculty when 
it ‘governs’ proceedings, acting to eliminate antagonistic, unwholesome 
qualities, like laziness, discouragement, and indifference, and to generate 
a readiness for action. It is an enlightenment factor when, in association 
with other factors and in an interconnected process, it leads to realization 
of the truth. 


C. THE BASIS, PROXIMATE CAUSE, AND GOAL OF CONCENTRATION 


Virtuous conduct (sila) is the basis for concentration. As the first step in 
the threefold training, it supports the arising of concentration in the same 
way that it supports the whole of spiritual practice. This is confirmed by 
the Buddha's teaching which Ven. Buddhaghosa uses as an opening quote 
to explain the gist of the Visuddhimagga in its entirety: 


A learned monk, well-established in virtue, developing the mind 
and wisdom, one who is ardent and sagacious: he can disentangle 
this tangle. 


Vism. 1; original quote at: S. I. 13. 


The Buddha said that a person well-established in moral conduct (sila) 
will succeed in spiritual practice, regardless of whether one labels this 
practice as the Eightfold Path, the Seven Factors of Enlightenment, the 
Four Foundations of Mindfulness, or the Four Right Efforts. This is similar 
to how people rely on the earth as a foundation on which to work, or to 
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how all creatures depend on the earth for support while standing, walking, 
sitting, and lying down."? 


Generally speaking, moral conduct refers to virtuous behaviour and 
to refraining from causing harm or distress to anyone. Immoral conduct 
creates affliction and turmoil for the doer, along with a lack of self- 
confidence. It is a thorn which pierces the heart and prevents a person 
from being completely peaceful. As for additional levels of moral conduct, 
these depend on moral codes adopted by individuals to help guide their 
lives. Bhikkhus, for example, practise according to the principles of 
restraint contained in the Vinaya. Beyond moral conduct, the promin- 
ent supporting forces in spiritual practice which the Buddha mentioned 
frequently are heedfulness (appamdda), the presence of a virtuous friend 
(kalyanamitta), and wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara).”” 


Moral conduct acts as a foundation for concentration, but it bears fruit 
indirectly or from a distance.? The commentators claim that the true, 
immediate condition giving rise to concentration is happiness (sukha), 
and they thus state that ‘happiness is the proximate cause for concentra- 
tion'.?! To prevent misunderstandings, note that states of mind warrant- 
ing the title of samadhi, must, at least at initial stages, be accompanied by 
happiness. 


As stated earlier, the objective of concentration is knowledge and 
vision according to reality (yathabhüta-fianadassana)?^ As the Buddha 
said: ‘A person with a concentrated mind knows and sees according to the 
truth (samühito ... yathabhütam pajanati).** This means that concentration 


8See: S. V. 45, 63, 78, 143, 246. 


7E g.: S. V. 91, 101. (These references are only in relation to the enlightenment 
factors - bojjhanga; for other contexts, see earlier references.) 

S°F g.: sila — absence of remorse (avippatisára) — joy (pamojja) > delight (piti) = 
tranquillity (passaddhi) — happiness (sukha) — concentration (samadhi); see: A. V. 
1-3. 

?'Vism, 85. There are many passages in the Pali Canon acting as a source for 
this claim. See the passage cited in the preceding footnote on developing 
concentration according to a natural process. 


SE g.: A. V. 1-3. 
83S, V. 414. 
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is the ‘domain of practice’ for wisdom; it promotes the development and 
fulfilment of wisdom. In any case, in regard to the interconnectedness 
between factors of the Path, wisdom - ‘right view’ - is the compass needle 
or the provider of light, allowing the other Path factors to progress in the 
right direction. Wisdom development thus supports the development of 
concentration. For instance, the clearer is one’s discernment of things, 
the greater is one’s confidence and the more powerful one’s concentra- 
tion. These two vital factors - concentration and wisdom - are thus 
mutually supportive and interdependent: 


A person lacking in wisdom has no concentrative absorption. 

A person lacking in concentrative absorption has no wisdom. 

Indeed, a person possessing both concentrative absorption 
and wisdom abides close to Nibbana. 


Natthi jhanam apafifiassa; natthi para ajhaniyo; yamhi jhanatica 
pafifiafica sa ve nibbanasantike.* 


Dh. verse 372. 


When describing a particular spiritual quality, the commentaries gen- 
erally explain it by examining various aspects, for example: attribute 
(lakkhana), function (rasa), appearance (paccupatthana; visible effects), and 
proximate cause (padatthana). In this context the commentators state 
that the attribute of concentration is non-distraction, its function is the 
elimination of mental distraction or the gathering together of accom- 
panying factors (sahajata-dhamma), its visible effects are non-wavering, 
tranquillity, and knowledge (fiana) of the truth, and its proximate cause is 
happiness. 


81The term ‘jhana’ here can refer to a focus on any object of attention (arammanüpan- 
ijjhdna) or to a meditation on the three characteristics (lakkhanüpanijjhana). 


9Vism, 85; NdA. II. 388; PsA. I. 17; DhsA. 118. The Patisambhidamagga states 
that avikkhepa (non-distraction; non-disturbance) is the purpose (attha) of 
concentration and right concentration (e.g.: Ps. I. 21, 30, 73-4). 
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D. ACCOMPANYING FACTORS OF CONCENTRATION 


As mentioned above, firmly established concentration is called attain- 
ment concentration (appand-samadhi). When the mind attains this level of 
concentration, it enters what is called ‘concentrative absorption’ (jhana). 
In jhana, concentration (also referred to as ‘one-pointedness’ - ekaggata) 
is always accompanied by a certain number of accompanying factors. 
{826} 


There are several levels of jhana: four levels according to the original 
suttas of the Pali Canon, or five levels according to the interpretation of 
the Abhidhamma. The higher the level of jhana the more refined it is. As 
mentioned in an earlier section, the higher the level of refinement the 
fewer are the accompanying factors. The regular accompanying factors 
of jhana, including the factor of concentration (samadhi or ekaggata), are 
called ‘jhana factors’ (jhananga). In total there are six: initial mental 
application (vitakka), sustained mental application (vicara), rapture (piti), 
happiness (sukha), equanimity (upekkha), and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 
(See Note 18.5). A summary of these six factors is as follows:°° 


1. Initial mental application (vitakka): ‘thinking’; to fix one's mind on 
an object; to set one's attention to an object. This factor is present 
in the first jhana. 


2. Sustained mental application (vicdra): ‘reflection’; to embrace, sus- 
tain, and be immersed in an object of attention. This factor is 
present in the first jhana (and in the second jhana according to the 
five jhanas of the Abhidhamma). 


These two factors, of fixing and sustaining attention, are linked. This is 
similar to a person who polishes a tarnished bronze vessel: vitakka is like 
the hand which grasps the vessel, vicára is like the hand holding a brush 
and polishing the vessel. Another simile is to a potter: vitakka is like the 


See: Vism. 141-69; VinA. I. 144-56; PsA. I. 181-93; DhsA. 114-18. In the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha - Comp.: Samuccayaparicchedo, Missakasangaho - 
seven jhana factors are mentioned, by substituting sukha with the two factors of 
mental happiness (somanassa) and mental displeasure (domanassa). 
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NOTE 18.5: JHANA FACTORS 


The early texts of the Abhidhamma refer to the total combined jhana 
factors as ‘mental absorption’ (jhana). They also describe a detailed 
number of jhana factors for each level of jhana mentioned in the Sutta 
Pitaka, as follows: 


1. First jhana: vitakka, vicara, piti, sukha, and cittassa ekaggata (one- 
pointedness of mind). 


2. Second jhana: sampasáda (‘confidence’ - saddha), piti, sukha, and 
cittassa ekaggata. 


3. Third jhana: upekkha, sati (mindfulness), sampajafifia (clear compre- 
hension), sukha, and cittassa ekaggata. 


4. Fourth jhàna: upekkhd, sati, and cittassa ekaggata. (Vbh. 257-8, 260- 
61.) 


Moreover, access concentration (upacara-samadhi) also dispels the five 
hindrances and contains the same five accompanying factors as the first 
jhàna, but it has less power than attainment concentration (Vism. 146- 
7). In some cases, access concentration contains equanimity instead of 
mindfulness and bliss; in such cases access concentration contains four 
factors: vitakka, vicara, upekkha, and ekaggatà (Vism. 85-6). 


hand which presses down on the clay, vicara is like the hand which moulds 
the pot. 


3. Bliss (piti): delight; rapture; contentment. Here, this term refers 
specifically to bliss permeating the entire body; it is also called all- 
pervasive rapture (pharana-piti).®’ Bliss is present in the first and 
second jhanas (and in jhanas one, two, and three of the group of 
five jhanas). 


V'The commentaries define five kinds of piti: (1) minor bliss (khuddakà-piti): enough 
to make one's hair stand on end and for one to shed tears; (2) momentary bliss 
(khanika-piti): one experiences momentary flashes of rapture, like flashes of 
lightning; (3) periodic or surging bliss (okkantika-piti): one feels pulses of rapture 
in the body, like waves washing against the shore; (4) transportive bliss (ubbenga- 
piti): one feels a strong sense of exhilaration, causing one to behave or act in 
spontaneous ways, say by uttering verses, or to feel as if one is floating; (5) all- 
pervasive bliss (pharand-piti): to experience rapture and exhilaration throughout 
one's whole body (Vism. 143-4). 
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4, Happiness (sukha): joy; refreshment; ease; an absence of all mental 
distress and agitation. This factor is present in the first three levels 
of jhana (or the first four levels in the group of five). 


The distinction between bliss and happiness can cause confusion for 
some people. Piti here refers to the delight in acquiring a desired sense 
object. Sukha, on the other hand, refers to the pleasure of experiencing 
this sense object. {827} Take for example a person wandering in a desert, 
hot, thirsty, and exhausted. He discovers an oasis surrounded by shady 
trees, or he meets someone who tells him that such an oasis lies nearby. 
He then goes to this oasis, drinks, and rests to his heart’s content. The 
delight in seeing or hearing of the oasis is called piti, while the satisfaction 
of drinking and finding relief is sukha. 


5. Equanimity (upekkha): detachment; looking on with dispassion; 
to observe phenomena peacefully; to observe arising phenomena 
without falling into partisanship. In the case of jhana, this means 
to not be attached even to the exceptional pleasure of jhana. On a 
higher level, upekkha refers to an equanimity when everything falls 
into place or reaches completion. One no longer busily searches 
for results. Especially in the case of the fourth jhana, which is 
completely free of harmful mental qualities, one needs not make 
the effort to eliminate these qualities. This factor is specific to the 
fourth jhàna (the fifth jhàna in the group of five). 


Equanimity, in fact, exists at all stages of jhana, but itis not pronounced 
inthe early stages. It is still suppressed by unfavourable factors like initial 
mental application, sustained application, and feelings of pleasure. This is 
similar to the moon during the daytime: it is not clear and bright because 
of the dominant light of the sun. In the fourth jhàna the unfavourable 
factors are stilled and one enters ‘night-time’: one is supported by neutral 
feelings (upekkha-vedanà, or adukkhamasukha-vedana). (See Note 18.6) 
Equanimity is pure, clear and bright, and it purifies and brightens accom- 
panying factors like mindfulness. 
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6. One-pointedness (ekaggata): one-pointed attention; this is pre- 
cisely the factor of concentration (samadhi). It is present at all levels 
of jhana. 


One thing that needs to be reiterated is that although the so-called 
jhana factors are constant to specific levels of jhana and help to distin- 
guish which level of jhana has been reached, this does not mean that 
these are the only factors present in jhana. Although they are not used 
to distinguish various levels of jhana, many other accompanying factors 
(sampayutta-dhamma) exist, like perception (safifia), intention (cetana), 
enthusiasm (chanda), effort (viriya), mindfulness (sati), and reflection 
(manasikāra). Some of these factors always accompany states of jhana 
while some are occasionally in attendance. 


The descriptions in the Sutta Pitaka of different stages of jhana often 
emphasize distinctive factors. For example, in the context of the third 
jhana, mindfulness and clear comprehension are emphasized; although 
these factors are present in the first two jhanas, their role is more pro- 
nounced in the third jhana. And in the fourth jhana an emphasis is made 
on the clarity and purity of mindfulness, which is supported by pure 
equanimity; accompanying factors likewise are sharpened by equanim- 
ity?? This material here helps to prevent the misunderstanding that jhana 
is a state of non-awareness, a form of trance, a fading away or absorption 
into some other reality. {828} 


The Visuddhimagga cites the Petakopadesa, which states that the five 
jhana factors arising along with attainment concentration and the real- 
ization of the first jhana are adversaries to the five hindrances, resulting 
in five pairs of opposing qualities: initial mental application is the foe of 
sloth and torpor; sustained mental application is the foe of doubt; bliss 
is the foe of ill-will; happiness is the foe of restlessness and worry; and 
concentration or one-pointedness is the foe of sensual desire? When 
these jhana factors arise they dispel the five hindrances, and when they 


88See: M. III. 25-8. 
9?Vism, 162-3, 167-8. 


?'Vism, 141. For the original source of the Abhidhamma explanation of the four 
jhànas, the five jhanas, and the various jhàna factors, see: Vbh. 263-8. 
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NOTE 18.6: TWO FORMS OF UPEKKHA 


To prevent confusion, note the difference between: 


e upekkha as a jhana factor, which is translated as ‘equanimity’ and 
is a wholesome quality classified within the aggregate of volitional 
formations (sankhara-khandha), and 


* upekkhdas a feeling (vedana), which is a neutral feeling or a feeling of 
neither-pleasure-nor-pain (adukkhamasukha-vedana), and is neither 
wholesome nor unwholesome. 


In the fourth jhàna equanimity as a jhana factor is accompanied by 
neutral sensations - both of these kinds of upekkhd are present. 


are present they prevent the hindrances from resurfacing. On the con- 
trary, if the five hindrances exercise influence over the mind the jhana 
factors cannot function. In any case, according to the Buddha, the seven 
factors of enlightenment (bojjharga) are the direct adversaries to the five 
hindrances, a subject which will be discussed below. 


E. CRITERIA FOR PREPAREDNESS 


The five spiritual faculties (indriya) are the criteria for determining a per- 
son’s spiritual readiness and for indicating the rate of a person’s spiritual 
development, namely: faith (saddha), effort (viriya), mindfulness (sati), 
concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). These criteria are used for 
the whole of spiritual practice, not just in the context of meditation. 


The term indriya refers to the governing factor or principal agent in 
a specific activity. In this context it refers to the governing factor in 
the elimination of unwholesome, opposing qualities. Effort, for example, 
eliminates laziness and leads to a preparedness for spiritual engagement. 
The scriptural definitions for the five faculties can be summarized as 
follows:?! 


"See: S. V. 196-201. There are no direct teachings by the Buddha on the specific 
functions of the five faculties; such direct teachings are found at Vism. 129-30, 
which are a synopsis of the canonical passages at e.g.: Ps. I. 16, 180; Ps. II. 21-2. 
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. Faculty of faith (saddha; saddhindriya): as seen in the teaching on 


the four factors of stream-entry (sotápattiyanga), this faculty essen- 
tially refers to faith in the Buddha's awakening (tathagatabodhi- 
saddha)?? The function of faith is intent devotion and determin- 
ation (adhimokkha). A common definition for the faculty of faith 
is 'rational belief and a confidence in the truth and goodness of 
something one honours and practises’. 


. Faculty of effort (or ‘energy’; viriya; viriyindriya): this faculty is 


described in the teaching on the four right efforts (sammappadhana). 
In some places it is defined as the effort derived from engaging in 
the four right efforts, or as equivalent to the four right efforts. In 
other places it is defined as the effort to abandon unwholesome 
qualities and to bring wholesome qualities to completion, as dili- 
gence, courage and perseverance, and as not neglecting wholesome 
actions. The function of effort is to support and ‘lift up’ (paggaha) 
the mind. A common definition for the faculty of effort is ‘determ- 
ination, vitality, and non-discouragement’. 


. Faculty of mindfulness (sati; satindriya): this faculty is described in 


the teaching on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana). 
In some places it is defined as the mindfulness derived from enga- 
ging in the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, or as equivalent to 
the Four Foundations of Mindfulness. In other places it is defined 
as ‘to be attentive, to be possessed of great mindfulness, and to be 
able to recall what one has previously done or said, even from a 
long time in the past’. The function of mindfulness is to attend 
to or oversee (upatthana) the mind. A common definition for the 
faculty of mindfulness is ‘to recollect, to guide the mind in its 
activities, and to remember that which one has recently done or 
been engaged in’. {829} 


. Faculty of concentration (samadhi; samadhindriya): this faculty is 


described in the teaching on the four jhanas. In some places it 
is defined as equivalent to the four jhanas, while in other places 
it is defined as making relinquishment the object of attention, 


?"Trans.: on the four factors of stream-entry see chapter 7 on awakened beings. 
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resulting in concentration and one-pointedness. The function of 
concentration is to make the mind unwavering and non-distracted 
(avikkhepa). A common definition for the faculty of concentration 
is ‘to have firmly established awareness, to be concentrated on an 
activity and on an object of attention’. 


5. Faculty of wisdom (pafifia; pafiftindriya): this faculty is described 
in the teaching of the Four Noble Truths. It is defined as a direct 
knowledge of the Four Noble Truths: to be endowed with noble 
wisdom which penetrates the truth of arising and ceasing, which 
eradicates mental defilement and leads to the complete ending of 
suffering. The function of wisdom is discernment (dassana) of the 
truth. A common definition for the faculty of wisdom is ‘to know 
according to the truth, to know thoroughly, to know accurately 
what one is doing, to have insight into the nature of reality’. 


The Buddha confirmed the words of Ven. Sariputta stating that the 
five spiritual faculties are interconnected. Faith gives rise to effort. Effort 
reinforces mindfulness. Stable mindfulness leads to concentration. Firm 
concentration results in wisdom: a profound discernment of the perils 
of ignorance and craving, which are the cause of the round of rebirth 
(sarhsara-vatta). There arises an appreciation for Nibbana, a state free 
from the darkness of ignorance and agitation of craving, a supreme peace. 
When a person gains clear insight into the truth, he or she develops 
great faith or transcends faith. A person’s practice thus circles back to 
the faculty of faith (saddhindriya), as explained in the Buddha’s ending 
passage: 


Sariputta, a noble disciple puts forth effort in such a way. When 
he has put forth effort, he recollects in such a way. When he has 
recollected, his mind is concentrated in such a way. When his mind 
is concentrated he understands clearly in such a way. When he 
has understood clearly, he goes beyond faith (abhisaddha) thus: ‘As 
to these things that previously I had only heard about, they are 
truly so, as I have now contacted them myself, and realized and 
penetrated them with wisdom.’ 


S. V. 225-7, 
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The Buddha gave a teaching on the four different paths of spiritual 
practice: some people practise with difficulty and gain insight slowly; 
some practise with difficulty but gain insight quickly; some practise with 
ease but gain insight slowly; while some practise with ease and gain 
insight quickly. Here, the Buddha explains that the determining factors 
for the rate of spiritual development are the five faculties: if the faculties 
are weak, insight will come slowly; if they are keen, insight will come 
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quickly? The five faculties even determine the different kinds of non- 


returners.?^ 


Generally speaking, the potency or deficiency of the five faculties is 
the criterion for measuring the stage of a person's awakening. When 
these faculties are thoroughly complete, the person is an arahant. If the 
faculties are less strong than this, the person is a non-returner, a once- 
returner, a 'truth-devotee' (dhammdanus@ri) stream-enterer, or a ‘faith- 
devotee’ (saddhdnusari) stream-enterer, respectively. If someone is com- 
pletely devoid of these faculties, he is classified as an unawakened person 
‘outside’ (of the Dhammavinaya). {830} To sum up, a difference in the 
spiritual faculties leads to a difference in spiritual results; a difference 
in results leads to a difference in kinds of persons.” 


The Patisambhidamagga describes the five unwholesome qualities 
which are eliminated by the five faculties:”° 


1. Faith is in charge of devotion or resolve, and eliminates a lack of 
trust. 


2. Effort is in charge of supporting or raising up the mind, and elim- 
inates laziness. 


3. Mindfulness is in charge of guarding or protecting the mind, and 
eliminates heedlessness. 


See: A. II. 149-52. 
9*4 II. 155-6. 


See: S. V. 200-205. See also Ps. II. 48-57 on the subject of ‘paths to deliverance’ 
(vimokkha-mukha) and on how the faculties determine the level of awakened 
beings. 


See: Ps. II. 2, 21-2. 
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4. Concentration is in charge of stabilizing the mind, and eliminates 


restlessness. 


5. Wisdom is in charge of discerning the truth, and eliminates ignor- 


ance. 


The Visuddhimagga mentions the importance of bringing the faculties 
into balance with one another. It stresses that if one of the faculties is 
overly strong while the others are weak, these other faculties are not 
capable of fulfilling their functions. For example, if faith is overly ardent, 
effort is unable to uplift the mind, mindfulness is unable to protect the 
mind, concentration is unable to firmly establish the mind, and wisdom 
is unable to discern the truth. It is then necessary to reduce faith by using 
wisdom to contemplate the nature of reality or to reflect in a way that does 
not further intensify faith. 


In general, the commentaries recommend balancing the faculties in 
pairs, by matching faith with wisdom, and concentration with effort. If 
faith is strong and wisdom weak, a person may gain faith in something 
that is not worthy of faith. If wisdom is strong but faith weak, a person 
will incline towards arrogance and will be difficult to train, similar to an 
illness which is caused by taking medicine. If concentration is strong and 
effort weak, indolence will take hold of the mind, because samadhi shares 
attributes with indolence (kosajja). If effort is strong and concentration 
weak, however, a person will become restless, because viriya shares attrib- 
utes with restlessness (uddhacca). When these two pairs of faculties are 
well-balanced, Dhamma practice progresses and bears fruit, a principle 
which is also applied to meditation. 


The commentaries mention some special circumstances: when one 
solely practises tranquillity meditation, even if one's faith is extremely 
ardent, one may reach attainment concentration and concentrative 
absorption. Strong faith is suitable to the development of concentration. 
Similarly, in insight meditation there is no problem if wisdom is overly 
developed as this will lead to more comprehensive knowledge. These are 
special cases, however. If one applies the general principle of balancing 
the two pairs of faculties, one's practice will bear fruit, for example by 
reaching attainment concentration. 
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Mindfulness is an exception to the above principle. The texts state 
that the more powerful mindfulness is, the better. Increased mindful- 
ness aids other spiritual factors and prevents the mind from falling into 
either restlessness or indolence. Both uplifting and restraining the mind 
requires mindfulness. The commentaries cite the Buddha's teachings that 
for mindfulness to be effective it must be applied at all times and in all 
circumstances," and that mindfulness is the shelter and refuge for the 
mind.?* {831} 


Generally speaking, when some of the faculties are overly developed 
while others are weak, this situation must be rectified by cultivating the 
corresponding enlightenment factors (bojjhanga). If there is too much 
effort, for example, one can reduce this faculty by cultivating the factor 
of tranquillity (passaddhi).^? 


According to the aforementioned teachings a person must train in and 
develop all five of the spiritual faculties in order to progress in spiritual 
practice. But as confirmed by the Buddha, there are exceptions to this 
rule in situations where one develops only the essential faculties. This is 
especially the case in the practice for complete realization of the truth, 
which is the highest goal of Buddhism. In this case, only four faculties 
need to be developed, by omitting the cultivation of faith: 


Monks, because he has developed and cultivated four faculties, a 
bhikkhu who has destroyed the taints declares the fruit of arahant- 
ship.... What four? The faculty of energy, the faculty of mindfulness, 
the faculty of concentration, the faculty of wisdom. 


S. V. 223. 


The next faculty which can be omitted is effort: 


?"This teaching is given in connection to the enlightenment factors (bojjhanga): 
S. V. 114-5. 


98S. V. 218. 


”This subject of balancing the spiritual faculties is discussed at: Vism. 129-30. I 
suspect that this material is based on the Buddha’s exhortation to be aware of 
the evenness of the faculties at: Vin. I. 182-3 and A. III. 375. 
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Monks, because he has developed and cultivated three faculties, 
Venerable Pindola Bharadvaja has declared the fruit of arahant- 
ship... What three? The faculty of mindfulness, the faculty of 
concentration, and the faculty of wisdom. 


S. V. 224, 


If necessary, the next faculty which can be omitted is mindfulness: 


Monks, because he has developed and cultivated two faculties, a 
bhikkhu who has destroyed the taints declares the fruit of arahant- 
ship.... What two? Noble wisdom and noble liberation. For his noble 
wisdom is his faculty of wisdom; his noble liberation is his faculty 
of concentration. 


S. V. 222-3. 


The faculty which is indispensable and which with adequate power 
(even without an advanced development of concentration) can lead on 
its own to the final realization of Buddha-Dhamma is wisdom: 


Monks, because he has developed and cultivated one faculty, a 
bhikkhu who has destroyed the taints declares the fruit of arahant- 
ship.... What is that one faculty? The faculty of wisdom. 


S. V. 222. 


The passages describing the practice of only four, three, two, ora single 
faculty do not imply that the omitted faculties are absent. Although they 
are inconspicuous they are all still present to a necessary degree. They 
are developed in conjunction with the chief factors, but need not be given 
special prominence, as is seen in this teaching on wisdom: {832} 


For a noble disciple who possesses wisdom, the faith that follows 
from it becomes stabilized, the energy ... mindfulness ... concentra- 
tion that follows from it becomes stabilized. 


Ibid. 
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These exceptional cases apply to specific individuals who are endowed 
with exceptional abilities. For ordinary people the aforementioned prac- 
tice of cultivating all five of the faculties evenly is appropriate. 


The following passages on the importance of the spiritual faculties 
highlight the role of wisdom in Buddhism: 


Monks, just as among all animals the lion, the king of beasts, is 
declared to be their chief, that is, with respect to strength, speed, 
and courage, so too, among the states conducive to enlightenment 
(bodhipakkhiya-dhamma) the faculty of wisdom is declared to be 
their chief, that is, for the attainment of enlightenment (bodha).!9? 


S. V. 227. 


Monks, just as in a house with a peaked roof: so long as the roof peak 
has not been set in place, there is as yet no stability of the rafters, 
there is as yet no steadiness of the rafters; but when the roof peak 
has been set in place, then there is stability ofthe rafters, then there 
is steadiness of the rafters. So too, so long as noble knowledge has 
not arisen in the noble disciple, there is as yet no stability of the 
[other] four faculties, no steadiness ofthe [other] four faculties. But 
when noble knowledge has arisen in the noble disciple, then there is 
stability of the [other] four faculties, then there is steadiness of the 
[other] four faculties. What four? The faculty of faith, the faculty of 
energy, the faculty of mindfulness, the faculty of concentration. In 
the case of a noble disciple who possesses wisdom, the faith that 
follows from it becomes stabilized, the energy ... mindfulness ... 
concentration that follows from it becomes stabilized. 


S. V. 228-9. 


‘The term bodhipakkhiya-dhamma here refers to the five spiritual faculties. There 
are many other similar analogies, for example the footprint of an elephant is 
greater than that of any other land animal, red sandalwood is the greatest of all 
fragrant heartwoods, the Jambolan tree is the greatest of all trees in India, the 
parichattaka tree is the greatest of all trees in Tavatirnsa heaven, the trumpet- 
flower tree is the greatest of all trees among the asuras, and the kotasimbali tree is 
chief among the supannas (see: S. V. 231-2, 237-9). The Mangalatthadipani offers 
this eloquent description of wisdom's importance: Indeed, of all factors conducive to 
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F. Wispom’s TASK FORCE 


This heading, Wisdom’s Task Force, as well as the expression the ‘arena 
of practice for wisdom’, refers to the seven factors of enlightenment 
(bojjhariga). The enlightenment factors are both a support for developing 
concentration and a way to apply concentration for achieving higher 
ends, up to and including the highest goal of true knowledge (vijja) and 
liberation (vimutti). The seven factors are: mindfulness, investigation of 
truth, effort, bliss, tranquillity, concentration, and equanimity. 


The Buddha gave a short definition for the enlightenment factors: 
‘They are called enlightenment factors because they are conducive to 


"10! Based on a literal analysis of the term bojjhanga, the 


awakening. 
commentaries translate it as either ‘attributes of an awakened person’, 


‘attributes of one about to be awakened’, or ‘factors of awakening’.' {833} 


In principle the enlightenment factors are adversaries to the five 
hindrances (nivarana). Most of the time the Buddha mentioned these 
factors in combination with the hindrances, in the capacity of opposing 
forces.'? The attributes of the enlightenment factors are opposite to the 
attributes of the hindrances: 


Monks, these seven factors of enlightenment are not obstruc- 
tions, are not hindrances, are not corruptions of the mind; when 
developed and cultivated they lead to the realization of the fruit of 
true knowledge and liberation.'?* 


S. V. 93. 


Monks, these seven factors of enlightenment are makers of vision, 
makers of knowledge, promoting the growth of wisdom, free from 
distress, leading towards Nibbana. 


S. V. 97-8. 


the realization of Nibbana, wisdom is supreme. All remaining factors comprise wisdom’s 
retinue [Mang. 1/152]. 


wis, V, 72, 83. 
1?See: Vism. 678; SA. III. 138. 
103See: S, V, 91-128; Vbh. 199-201. 
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As mentioned earlier the hindrances destroy the quality of the mind. 
The hindrances can be used to measure the level of deterioration of a 
person’s mental health. The enlightenment factors on the other hand 
enhance the quality of the mind and promote mental health. They can be 
used as a yardstick to evaluate mental health.’ 


Definitions for the seven factors of enlightenment are as follows: 


1. Mindfulness (sati): recollection; to recall, reflect, or to hold atten- 
tion on something with which one is engaged or on a required activ- 
ity. In the context of the enlightenment factors, sati encompasses 
both the vigilant role of mindfulness - in which attention rests 
on a specific object of consideration"? - and the recollection of 
Dhamma teachings and of necessary activities in order to submit 
them for inspection by wisdom.’ 


2. Investigation of truth (dhamma-vicaya): search for truth; to apply 
wisdom in order to investigate the object focused on by sati or the 
Dhamma teaching submitted by sati. For example: to contemplate 
the essential meaning and value of the object under consideration; 
to examine and select those things that are beneficial to one's life 
or are most suitable to the present circumstances; to discern how 
the object arises, is sustained, and passes away; to understand the 
object in the context of the Three Characteristics; and to realize the 
Four Noble Truths.!^? 


3. Effort (viriya): energy; fearlessness; persistence; ardent enthusiasm 
for that under investigation by wisdom; courage to perform good 
deeds; strength of heart; fighting spirit; perseverance; a hastening 


14At S. V. 97 the clause ‘are not corruptions of the mind’ is changed to ‘do not 
overwhelm the mind’. 


15Trans.: for more information on the five hindrances and the seven factors of 
enlightenment, see Appendix 2. 


1%T e, mindfulness as found in the general practice of the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness (see: M. III. 85; S. V. 331). 


1075. V, 67-8. 


108M A. IV. 142 and SA. IIT. 274 provide a broad definition, stating that dhamma-vicaya 
is profound knowledge (fíana) which accompanies mindfulness. 
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to improve; an ability to uplift the mind; an ability to prevent 
despondency and discouragement. 


4. Bliss (piti): delight; joy; contentment; deep pleasure; rapture; exhil- 


aration. 


5. Tranquillity (passaddhi): mental and physical ease, relaxation, 
serenity, calm; an absence of stress and agitation. 


6. Concentration (samadhi): one-pointed focus on an object of atten- 
tion; steady and consistent attention to an activity; an absence of 
distraction, vacillation, and mental disturbance. 


7. Equanimity (upekkha): objectivity; impartiality; to observe equan- 
imously and calmly when the mind is focused on an activity and 
when things progress according to plan or according to how they 
ought to be, or when it is not yet time to strive or be busily engaged; 
an absence of interference and intrusion. {834} 


The Buddha mentioned the nourishment (ahàára) and the ‘denourish- 
ment’ (anahara) of the hindrances and the enlightenment factors. The 
nourishment which spawns, invigorates, and increases the hindrances 
is a lack of wise reflection (ayoniso-manasikara); the denourishment, 
which does not feed or support the hindrances, is wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara). Likewise, the nourishment which generates, promotes, and 
perfects the enlightenment factors is wise reflection; the denourishment 
is a lack of wise reflection.’ 


1. Nourishment and Denourishment of the Five Hindrances: 


A. Sensual desire: a lack of wise reflection regarding images of 


t;110 


beauty (subha-nimitta) is the nourishment;"'? a wise reflection 


on images of impurity (asubha-nimitta) is the denourishment. 


105, V, 102-107. 


11 Subha-nimitta = those things one considers to be beautiful. When one encounters 
something, the mind seizes upon pleasing signs and features; one creates a 
pleasant perception or mental image of this object. 
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. Ill-will: a lack of wise reflection regarding repulsive images 


(patigha-nimitta) is the nourishment;!!! a wise reflection on 
the deliverance of mind (cetovimutti) is the denourishment.!? 


Sloth and torpor: a lack of wise reflection regarding slug- 
gishness stemming from overeating, boredom, drowsiness, 
or despondency is the nourishment; a wise reflection on 
resourcefulness, improvement, and perseverance is the den- 
ourishment. 


. Restlessness and worry: a lack of wise reflection regarding 


the state or circumstances of mental agitation is the nourish- 
ment; a wise reflection on the state of a peaceful mind is the 
denourishment. {835} 


Doubt: a lack of wise reflection regarding issues giving rise 
to doubt is the nourishment; a wise reflection on wholesome 
and unwholesome qualities, beneficial and harmful qualities, 
is the denourishment. 


2. Nourishment and Denourishment of the Seven Enlightenment 


Factors: 


A. 


The nourishment for mindfulness is wise reflection on those 
things acting as a basis for mindfulness. 


. The nourishment for investigation of truth is wise reflection 


on wholesome and unwholesome qualities, beneficial and 
harmful qualities. 


The nourishment for effort is wise reflection on resourceful- 


ness, improvement, and perseverance. 


. The nourishment for bliss is wise reflection on those things 


acting as a basis for bliss. 


™ Patigha-nimitta = those things one considers to be annoying and offensive. When 


one encounters something, the mind seizes upon displeasing signs and features; 
one creates a negative perception or mental image of this object. 


™Cetovimutti = things that liberate the mind, making the mind spacious and free 


from distress. Usually in the context of ill-will this refers to lovingkindness 
(metta), but one can effectively apply any of the other unbounded states of mind 
(appamafifia). 
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E. The nourishment for tranquillity is wise reflection on phys- 
ical and mental tranquillity. 


F. The nourishment for concentration is wise reflection on ‘con- 
centrative signs' (samadhi-nimitta) and those things that do 
not make the mind confused. 


G. The nourishment for equanimity is wise reflection on those 
things acting as a basis for equanimity. 


Conversely, the denourishment of the enlightenment factors is a lack 
of wise reflection on those things giving rise to each of these factors (the 


specific nourishment, mentioned above). 


The things acting as a basis for mindfulness are the objects focused 
upon by mindfulness. One commentarial passage describes these as the 
thirty-seven factors of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya-dhamma) and the 
nine supramundane states (lokuttara-dhamma).!? From a wider perspect- 
ive, however, this refers to the practice of the Four Foundations of Mind- 
fulness. The Visuddhimagga and the Sammohavinodani describe four 
more qualities giving rise to mindfulness:'* mindfulness and clear com- 
prehension (sati-sampajafifia), avoidance of people with muddled aware- 
ness, association with people well-guarded by mindfulness, and devotion 
to the enlightenment factor of mindfulness. 


The commentaries outline seven qualities that give rise to investiga- 
tion: (1) to be an inquirer; (2) to make things clean and bright;'!° (3) to 
balance the spiritual faculties; (4) to avoid the company of fools; (5) to 
associate with the wise; (6) to contemplate matters requiring deep insight; 
(7) to devote oneself to the investigation of truth. 


The commentaries list eleven qualities that give rise to effort: (1) 
to reflect on various dangers, e.g. the danger of wickedness (to rouse 
oneself by recognizing that if one makes no effort one will encounter 


SSA. III. 154. 
™ The following material is derived from: Vism. 133-5 and VbhA. 275-88. 


!5To make things clean and bright: to keep one’s hair and nails trim, to wash one's 
body, to wash one's clothes so that they are clean and free from odour, to keep 
one's dwelling tidy, etc. 
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such dangers); (2) to discern the blessings of making effort, which leads 
to exceptional mundane and supramundane results; (3) to consider that 
this path of practice was traversed by exceptional people, including the 
Buddha and his great disciples; if we are lazy and slack in our efforts we 
will never achieve the goal; (4) to honour almsfood by aspiring to generate 
blessings for the donor; (5) to consider the greatness of the Buddha and to 
remember that he praised effort; to consider that we should honour his 
compassion and kindness through devoted effort; (6) to consider that one 
should act in a way that is worthy of inheriting the magnificent legacy of 
the true Dhamma; (7) to reduce sloth and torpor through various means, 
like switching postures and developing the perception of light (aloka- 
safifia); (8) to avoid indolent people; (9) to associate with industrious 
people; (10) to reflect on the four right efforts (sammappadhana); (11) to 
devote oneself to making effort. 


The commentaries describe eleven qualities that give rise to bliss: (1- 
3) to recollect the virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha; 
(4) to recollect one's own virtuous behaviour (sila); (5) to recollect one's 
generosity and acts of renunciation; (6) to reflect on divine beings and 
on the qualities leading to divinity (deva-dhamma) inherent in oneself; 
(7) to reflect on the state of peace (i.e. Nibbana); (8) to avoid gloomy, 
depressed people; (9) to associate with cheerful people; (10) to reflect on 
suttas inspiring devotion; (11) to incline the mind towards bliss. (836) 


The commentaries describe seven qualities that give rise to tranquil- 
lity: (1) to consume fine food; (2) to reside in a comfortable environment; 
(3) to abide in a comfortable posture; (4) to exert effort in a balanced, 
measured way; (5) to avoid nervous, stressful people; (6) to associate with 
calm, relaxed people; (7) to incline oneself towards tranquillity. 


The commentaries describe eleven qualities that give rise to concen- 
tration: (1) to make things clean and bright; (2) to be discerning in 
regard to mental images (nimitta); (3) to balance the spiritual faculties; 
(4) to restrain the mind when appropriate; (5) to uplift the mind when 
appropriate; (6) when the mind is unhappy, to gladden it through faith 
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and a sense of awe (sarivega);'!° (7) when the mind is functioning well, 
to practise equanimity; (8) to avoid people who lack concentration; (9) to 
associate with people who are endowed with concentration; (10) to reflect 
on mental liberation (vimokkha); (11) to be devoted to concentration. 


The commentaries describe five qualities that give rise to equanimity: 
(1) to be non-discriminatory towards all living beings (both monks and 
laypeople); (2) to be objective about conditioned phenomena (both one's 
internal physical organs and one's personal belongings); (3) to avoid 
people who are anxious about and jealously guard things (including other 
people and personal possessions); (4) to associate with people who are 
unbiased towards living beings and conditioned phenomena; (5) to incline 
the mind towards equanimity. 


The seven factors of enlightenment are mutually connected, as con- 
firmed by the following teaching by the Buddha." In sum, a monk 
who has studied with and listened to the Dhamma from a wise, virtuous 
person, who dwells in both physical and mental solitude, has an excellent 
opportunity for realization: 


1. When someone reviews, recollects, and verifies that Dhamma that 
he has heard or studied ... he develops the enlightenment factor of 


mindfulness. 


2. When he bears this Dhamma in mind, he selects it, analyzes it, 
examines it, and investigates it .... He develops the enlightenment 
factor of investigation. 


3. When he analyzes, examines, and investigates he exerts effort. The 
more he analyzes, discerns, clearly understands, and grasps the 
essential meaning, the greater is his energy and will-power, the 
more he strives and perseveres, undaunted... He develops the 
enlightenment factor of energy. 


"©The word sarivega here means a cause for reconsideration or a catalyst for 
bringing about a sense of urgency in regard to performing virtuous deeds. This 
corresponds to the term samuttejana, which means ‘rousing a sense of valour’, 
opposite to apathy (see: Vism. 657-8). 


17$, V. 67-9. The commentaries claim that the seven factors of enlightenment here 
exist in a single mind moment (VbhA. 313). 
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4. When he rouses energy, is diligent and increasingly enthusiastic, 
there arises bliss independent of sensual desires.... He develops the 
enlightenment factor of bliss. 


5. When the mind is blissful, both the mind and body are relaxed 
and calmed, and there arise mental and physical tranquillity.... He 
develops the enlightenment factor of tranquillity. 


6. When the body is relaxed and at ease, the mind becomes firmly 
established and concentrated... He develops the enlightenment 
factor of concentration. 


7. When the mind is concentrated on an activity and functions well, 
it becomes steady and composed; a person simply observes at ease 
and with equanimity... He develops the enlightenment factor of 
equanimity. 


As mentioned earlier, the Buddha taught how the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness nourish the seven factors of enlightenment. When 
developed and cultivated, the Four Foundations of Mindfulness bring the 
seven factors of enlightenment to completion; and when the enlight- 
enment factors are developed and cultivated, they in turn bring true 
knowledge and liberation to completion.!? The development of the Four 
Foundations of Mindfulness thus acts as a basis, enabling the group of 
enlightenment factors to enter the arena of practice. (837) 


When developing contemplation of the body, feelings, the mind, or 
mind objects, one is endowed with unremitting mindfulness. When one is 
attentive in this way, one applies wisdom to examine, inquire, and analyze 
according to the principle of Dhamma investigation. From this point 
the gradual development of the other enlightenment factors proceeds as 
described above, eventually leading to true knowledge and liberation. 


Likewise, when one is listening to the Dhamma, if one firmly estab- 
lishes the mind, reflects, devotes oneself with all one's heart, and listens 


"*He normally said this after describing the meditation on in- and out-breathing 
(see: M. III. 82; S. V. 329, 334). 
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carefully, at that time the hindrances will be absent and the seven factors 
of enlightenment may reach completion.''® 


The seven factors of enlightenment can be developed along with other 
spiritual qualities. For example, they can be developed along with the 
meditation on breathing, along with the four unbounded states of mind 
(appamafifia), or along with recollections, e.g. the perception of imper- 
manence, the perception of foulness, the contemplation on dispassion, 
and the contemplation on cessation. The enlightenment factors assist 
these other qualities to be of supreme benefit, to be conducive to true 
safety, conducive to a sense of urgency and an ardent striving towards 
wholesomeness, and conducive to dwelling in peace.” 


The Buddha encouraged the application of the enlightenment factors 
in meditation practice. These factors help to support the mind when a 
person is beginning to meditate and they strengthen concentration: 


'On an occasion, monks, when the mind is despondent, it is 
untimely to develop the enlightenment factor of tranquillity, the 
enlightenment factor of concentration, and the enlightenment 
factor of equanimity. For what reason? Because the mind is des- 
pondent and it is difficult to rouse it with those things. Suppose a 
man wants to make a small fire flare up. If he throws wet grass, wet 
cowdung, and wet timber into it, sprays it with water, and scatters 
dust over it, would he be able to make that small fire flare up?' 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 
‘So too, on an occasion when the mind is despondent....’ 


‘On an occasion when the mind is despondent, it is timely to 
develop the enlightenment factor of investigation, the enlighten- 
ment factor of energy, and the enlightenment factor of bliss. For 
what reason? Because the mind is despondent and it is easy to rouse 


15, V, 95-6, 
125, V. 130-34. 
P1See: Vism. 133-4. 
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it with those things. Suppose a man wants to make a small fire flare 
up. If he throws dry grass, dry cowdung, and dry timber into it, 
blows on it, and does not scatter dust over it, would he be able to 
make that small fire flare up?' 


"Yes, venerable sir,’ 
‘So too, on an occasion when the mind is despondent....’ 


'On an occasion when the mind is restless, it is untimely to 
develop the enlightenment factor of investigation, the enlighten- 
ment factor of energy, and the enlightenment factor of bliss. For 
what reason? Because the mind is restless and it is difficult to calm 
it down with those things. Suppose a man wants to extinguish a 
large bonfire. If he throws dry grass, dry cowdung, and dry timber 
into it, blows on it, and does not scatter dust over it, would he be 
able to extinguish that large bonfire?' 


‘No, venerable sir.’ 
‘So too, on an occasion when the mind is restless...’ 


‘On an occasion when the mind is restless, it is timely to develop 
the enlightenment factor of tranquillity, the enlightenment factor 
of concentration, and the enlightenment factor of equanimity. For 
what reason? Because the mind is restless and it is easy to calm it 
down with those things. Suppose a man wants to extinguish a large 
bonfire. If he throws wet grass, wet cowdung, and wet timber into 
it, sprays it with water, and scatters dust over it, would he be able 
to extinguish that large bonfire?’ 


‘Yes, venerable sir,’ 
‘So too, on an occasion when the mind is restless..." {836} 


‘But mindfulness I say is always useful.’ 


S. V. 112-15. 
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In the Pali Canon the seven factors of enlightenment are described in 
several ways: as the ‘effort to cultivate (wholesome states)’ - bhāvanā- 


? as the pinnacle of all forms of effort; as the ‘strength of 


padhana;” 
spiritual development’ (bhavand-bala);'** as the means to eliminate the 
taints by way of spiritual development;’” as kamma that is neither ‘black’ 
nor ‘white’, leading to the end of kamma;’” as ‘conditions of prosperity’ 


127 and 


(aparihaniya-dhamma), leading solely to growth and not to decline; 
as the path leading to the Unconditioned - Nibbana - similar to the other 


qualities contributing to enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya-dhamma). 


G. UNITY AND HARMONY OF THE PATH FACTORS 


As mentioned above, the objective of ‘right concentration’ (sammaà- 
samadhi) is to act as the domain of practice for wisdom - to make the 
mind the most suitable environment for spiritual qualities to work in 
unison in order to realize the truth, to eliminate mental impurity, and 
to reach the state that is completely free from suffering. It was described 
earlier how the eight factors ofthe Path act in harmony and are mutually 
supportive, with right view acting as the leader. Here, we can conclude 
that the first seven path factors help to generate, support, and reinforce 
concentration, giving rise to 'right concentration', which can be applied 
effectively according to one's needs. Concentration yields results and 
furthers one's practice, leading at the final stage to two more factors: 
right knowledge (samma-fiána) and right liberation (samma-vimutti). 


The Buddha refers to these first seven path factors as requisites of 
concentration (samadhi-parikkhara): they are the elements, the accompa- 
nying conditions, the supports, and the determinants of concentration. 
Concentration possessed of these requisites is referred to as ‘noble right 
concentration’ (ariya-sammdasamadhi), which leads to the final goal: 


1227) IN. 226; A. II. 16-17. 
13D, TIT. 106. 

UAR T, 52-3, 

13M. T 11. 

226A IT. 237. 

17D, TT, 78-9; A. IV. 23. 
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The Blessed One who knows and sees, accomplished and fully 
enlightened, has well proclaimed the seven requisites of concentra- 
tion, for the cultivation and the perfection of right concentration. 
What are these seven? They are right view, right thought, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness. That one-pointedness of mind surrounded by these seven 
factors is called the noble right concentration with its bases (upan- 
issaya; support, foundation) and requisites. 


When there is right view, right thought is suitable for action; when 
there is right thought, right speech is suitable for action; when 
there is right speech, right action is suitable for action; when there 
is right action, right livelihood is suitable for action; when there 
is right livelihood, right effort is suitable for action; when there is 
right effort, right mindfulness is suitable for action; when there 
is right mindfulness, right concentration is suitable for action; 
when there is right concentration, right knowledge is suitable for 
action; when there is right knowledge, right liberation is suitable 
for action.!?? {839} 


D. II. 216-7. 


When the Eightfold Path (atthangika-magga) has been developed to the 
point of completion, an instant occurs in which all of the path factors 
function in unison, giving rise to profound knowledge and a realization 
of truth, and eliminating the defilements which overlay and oppress the 
mind. This occurrence in which the path factors function concurrently is 
specifically called the ‘Path’ (magga), because in this instant all the path 
factors are truly integrated. When the Path operates in this way, there 
are resulting fruits (phala), namely, knowledge of the truth, release from 
mental defilement, and a freedom from suffering. 


U35imilar passages are found at M. III. 72 and A. IV. 40. A specific reference to 
the requisites of concentration is found at D. III. 252. At M. I. 301 there is a 
reference to the most immediate requisite of concentration, i.e. right effort. 
The Nettipakarana classifies a relaxed and easeful body, or non-agitation, as a 
requisite for concentration [Nett. 125]. The expression 'suitable for action' comes 
from the Pali pahoti, which can also be translated as ‘is thus correct". 
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If everything proceeds in order, there are four occasions or stages in 
which the Path operates in a potent or conclusive fashion, referred to 
as the four ‘paths’. In the same way, there are four ‘fruits’. Collectively, 
they are called the four noble paths (ariya-magga) and the four noble 
fruits (ariya-phala), i.e.: the path of stream-entry, the fruit of stream-entry, 
the path of once-returning, the fruit of once-returning, the path of non- 
returning, the fruit of non-returning, the path of arahantship, and the 
fruit of arahantship. In reference to its eight factors, this culmination of 
the Path is called the Eightfold Path; in reference to practical application 
or to active functionality, which has four stages, it is called the ‘four paths’ 


(catumagga).'”° 


The joint operation of spiritual factors in a single mind-moment, bring- 
ing desired results to completion, is referred to in the scriptures as 


‘harmony of spiritual qualities’ (dhamma-samaggi).?? This harmony of 


131 


spiritual qualities is equivalent to awakening (bodhi).?! It is not only 


the eight Path factors which act in unison during this single moment of 
the ‘path’, but the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma) do so as well.?? In any case, the thirty-seven enlightenment 
factors can all be distilled into the eight factors of the Path.P? For this 


This collective term catumagga, specifying the number of stages, is first used in 
the commentaries and it usually appears as a compound with other terms. See: 
SA. I. 206; SA. II. 384; SnA. I. 6; PsA. I. 171; Vism. 688-9. It is paired with the term 
catuphala - the ‘four fruits’. 


130 As far as I can discern this term is only used once in this context in the Pali Canon, 
at Nd. I. 132. It is used more often in the commentaries, e.g.: NdA. I. 66; VbhA. 310. 
Occasionally, the term dhamma-samaggi is confused with the term magga-samarigi, 
which means someone who is fully endowed with one of the four stages of the 
noble path (see, e.g.: Pug. 72). At M. III. 9 the term dhamma-saámaggi is used, but 
with another meaning. 


BIMA. I. 83; KhA. 84. 


For the first explanation of the Path factors and other spiritual qualities arising 
simultaneously in the instant of the Path and in a single mind moment, see: Ps. II. 
82-5; and see commentarial explanations at: Vism. 509-10, 680-81; VbhA. 121, 
320. 


“The thirty-seven enlightenment factors: the four foundations of mindfulness, 
the four right efforts, the four roads to success, the five spiritual faculties, the 
five spiritual powers, the seven factors of enlightenment, and the eightfold path. 
For the classification of these factors into the Path, see: Vism. 511-12; VbhA. 88. 
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reason, when the term 'Path' is used, this necessarily incorporates related 
spiritual qualities. 


One may raise the question of how it is that several Path factors can 
operate in a single instance. Especially, one may ask how the factors 
related to moral conduct, like right speech and right action, are involved 
in such a situation. (840) To answer these questions let us look at the 
comparable example of someone who is able to fire a rifle or shoot an 
arrow with great accuracy. On the occasion of an archery competition 
we see this individual gain victory by hitting the bull's eye, and she 
accomplishes this deed in a single instant. 


A superficial glance may lead to the conclusion that this person simply 
has a steady hand and one will leave it at that. But a deeper inspection of 
the causes and conditions for the steady hand and the accuracy ofthe shot 
in that instant may reveal a long period of training before this event. This 
person has trained in developing correct posture, by focusing on the posi- 
tion of the entire body, the feet, the legs, the arms, and the shoulders; she 
has trained in how to properly grasp the weapon, taking aim, estimating 
distance, and finding the right balance of strength. She has sharpened her 
wits, developed resourcefulness and resolve, and strengthened concentra- 
tion, until there arose skill and proficiency, an ability to shoot instantly, 
and a feeling that the action happens automatically and effortlessly. 


We musttake into consideration all of these factors which have reached 
completion when we witness this person display such accuracy: it is the 
sum total of physical equipoise and competence, self-assurance, concen- 
tration, and mental dexterity. In other words, all the factors of physical 
fitness, mental preparedness and maturity, understanding, and sound 
judgement function together when shooting the arrow in that single 
moment. In retrospect, the physical capability, mental capability, and 
wisdom capability in that moment are the fruits of a lengthy training. The 
ability to shoot the arrow accurately is the result of months and years of 
practice. 


This matter is related to the differences between individual practition- 
ers, especially in regard to the level of proficiency or potency of the 
spiritual faculties. Some people attain results easily with only a little 
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amount of training. Others train for a long time before attaining results, 
but their practice proceeds with ease. Others, meanwhile, must train 
for both a long time and with great difficulty before reaching success. 
And finally, some people, no matter how much they train, are incapable 
of attaining success. Besides the inherent differences between people, 
spiritual attainments and the speed of such attainments depend on other 
factors, in particular: the correctness of a specific spiritual practice, the 
presence of a good guide or teacher (referred to as a ‘virtuous friend’ - 
kalyanamitta), a person's physical state of health, and a person's phys- 
ical environment. The Buddha classified four different ways of practice 
(patipada) leading to spiritual accomplishment:’** {841} 


1. A person practises with difficulty and gains higher knowledge 
(abhififia) slowly (dukkha patipada dandhabhififia). 


2. A person practises with difficulty but gains higher knowledge 
quickly (dukkhd patipada khippabhififia). 


3. A person practises with ease but gains higher knowledge slowly 
(sukhà patipada dandhabhififia). 


4. A person practises with ease and gains higher knowledge quickly 
(sukhà patipada khippabhififia). 


Concentration too is a factor determining the level of difficulty in 
practice and the speed with which a person attains knowledge. It was 
mentioned earlier how a Dhamma practitioner may develop insight at 
once, by relying on only a rudimentary level of concentration, and this 
person may even realize the final goal of knowledge of the destruction of 
the taints (asavakkhaya-fiana). Someone who first develops concentration 
and attains concentrative absorption (jhana), however, is able to build a 
firm foundation for the development of insight. This is made more clear 


19! . TI, 149-52, 154-5; D. III. 106, 229; A. V. 63; Vbh. 331-2. In the Anguttara Nikaya it 
states that Ven. Sariputta followed the way of sukhd patipada khippabhififia, while 
Ven. Maha Moggallana followed the way of dukkhd patipada khippabhififia. Note 
that the Visuddhimagga (Vism. 688) describes Maha Moggallana’s practice ina 
way that is inconsistent with the explanation in the Pali Canon. 
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inthe context ofthe four ways of practice mentioned above. A person who 
has attained the four jhanas is described as practising with ease (sukha 
patipada). As for someone who practises the meditation on foulness, the 
perception on the loathsomeness of food, or the recollection on death - 
which only lead to the first jhana or to access concentration - his practice 
will be arduous and less cheerful (dukkha patipada). 


The following teachings by the Buddha describe ways of practice in 
which the thirty-seven factors of enlightenment are linked to the eight 
factors of the Path. From a superficial perspective these practices may 
appear easy. It is true that for someone who is prepared, they are easy. 
But for someone who is unprepared, they are difficult, and such a person 
may have to engage in many other practices before he or she is ready: 


Bhikkhus, when one knows and sees the eye as it actually is, when 
one knows and sees forms ... eye-consciousness ... eye-contact ... 
the feeling of pleasure, or pain, or neither-pain-nor-pleasure that 
arises with eye-contact as condition, then one is not infatuated by 
the eye [... forms, etc.]. 


When one abides uninfatuated, unfettered, unbeguiled, discern- 
ing danger, then the five aggregates of clinging reach a state of 
no further growth; and one's craving - which leads to renewed 
existence, is accompanied by delight and lust (nandi-raga), and 
pursues various sense impressions - is abandoned. One's bodily and 
mental troubles, one's bodily and mental torments, one's bodily 
and mental passions are abandoned, and one experiences bodily 
and mental pleasure. 


The view of a person such as this is right view; his intention is 
right intention, his effort is right effort, his mindfulness is right 
mindfulness, his concentration is right concentration. And his 
bodily action, his verbal action, and his livelihood have already 
been well purified from the start. In this way the Noble Eightfold 
Path comes to fulfilment and completion for him. 


When he develops this Noble Eightfold Path, the four foundations of 
mindfulness also come to fulfilment and completion; the four right 
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efforts ... the four paths to success ... the five spiritual faculties ... 
the five spiritual powers ... the seven factors of enlightenment also 
come to fulfilment and completion. {842} 


These two things - serenity and insight - occur in him joined evenly 
together. He fully understands by direct knowledge (See Note 18.7) 
those things that should be fully understood by direct knowledge. 
He abandons by direct knowledge those things that should be aban- 
doned by direct knowledge. He develops by direct knowledge those 
things that should be developed by direct knowledge. He realizes 
by direct knowledge those things that should be realized by direct 
knowledge. 


And what things should be fully understood by direct knowledge? 
The answer to that is: the five aggregates of clinging: the material 
form aggregate affected by clinging, the feeling aggregate affected 
by clinging, the perception aggregate affected by clinging, the voli- 
tional formations aggregate affected by clinging, the consciousness 
aggregate affected by clinging.... 


And what things should be abandoned by direct knowledge?: ignor- 


ance and craving for existence... 


And what things should be developed by direct knowledge?: 
serenity and insight. 


And what things should be realized by direct knowledge?: true 
knowledge and deliverance.’ 


M. III. 289-90. 


In relation to some of the qualities described in this chapter, the fol- 
lowing teaching by the Buddha presents a summary of all things: 


P*There are identical passages dealing with the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, 
the mind, and associated factors. The final passages concerning those things 
that should be fully understood, abandoned, etc., by direct knowledge also occur 
at: S. V. 51-53; A. II. 247. 
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Monks, being questioned by those wandering ascetics of another 


persuasion, you should reply as follows: ‘Friends: 


10. 


. All things are rooted in desire (chanda-mülaka). 


. All things have attention as their source for existence 


(manasikara-sambhava). 


. All things originate from contact (phassa-samudaya). 
. All things converge on feelings (vedand-samosarand). 
. All things have concentration as leader (samadhi-pamukha). 


. All things have mindfulness as governing principle (satadhip- 


ateyya). 


. All things have wisdom as pinnacle (pafifiuttara). 
. All things have liberation as essence (vimutti-sara). 


. All things merge into the deathless (amatogadha). 


All things culminate in Nibbana (nibbana-pariyosana).?6 {843} 


A. V. 106-107. 


A similar passage states: 


Monks, a monk lives the holy life (brahmacariya) with the training 


as its blessing, with wisdom as pinnacle, with liberation as essence, 


with mindfulness as governing principle. 


And how does the holy life have the training as its blessing? Here, 


I have laid down the training in virtuous conduct for disciples in 


this Dhamma and Discipline for the sake of instilling faith in those 


who do not have faith and of increasing faith in the faithful. In 


whatever way I have laid down the training in virtuous conduct, 


those disciples practise and train in the training rules so, observing 


them fully, not in a defective, patchy, or tainted way. Moreover, I 


P6Similar passages are found at A. IV. 338-9, 385-6; the latter passage begins with 
the conditioning basis for intentions and thoughts, which is described as mind 
and matter (nàma-rüpa). On the term chanda-mülaka, cf.: M. III. 16; S. III. 100-101. 
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NOTE 18.7: HIGHER WISDOM 


means 'higher wisdom' or 'supreme knowledge', equated with uttama- 
pafifia at AA. II. 95, and with adhika-fíana at: VinA. I. 125; DA. I. 175; PsA. I. 
136. 


Literally, it can be translated as ‘direct knowledge’, ‘penetrative know- 
ledge’, ‘precise knowledge’, or ‘transcendent knowledge’ (this last expres- 
sion may be interpreted as ‘knowledge surpassing what is discernible by 
way of the five senses’). 


The Atthasalini and the Visuddhimagga explain abhififia as knowledge 
present from the stage of access concentration to the stage of attainment 
concentration (DhsA. 182; Vism. 86-7). The Paramatthamafijusa defines 
it specifically as knowledge arising in the state of attainment concen- 
tration (appana-pafifía; VismT.: Kammatthanaggahananiddesavannana, 
Samadhicatukkavannana). At times it resembles the knowledge of 
intuition (more research should be done examining the mental state 
of intuition). 


have laid down the training in the principles of the holy life for 
disciples for the sake of the complete and utter end of suffering. In 
whatever way I have laid down the training in the principles of the 
holy life, those disciples practise and train in the training rules so, 
observing them fully, not in a defective, patchy, or tainted way. In 
this manner the holy life has the training as its blessing. 


And how does the holy life have wisdom as its pinnacle? I have 
taught the Dhamma to disciples for the sake of the complete 
and utter end of suffering. In whatever way I have taught the 
Dhamma, just so, the disciples discern these teachings completely 
with wisdom. In this manner the holy life has wisdom as its pin- 
nacle. 


And how does the holy life have liberation as its essence? I have 
taught the Dhamma to disciples for the sake of the complete and 
utter end of suffering. In whatever way I have taught the Dhamma, 
just so, the disciples contact these teachings by way of liberation. 
In this manner the holy life has liberation as its essence. 
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And how does the holy life have mindfulness as its governing prin- 
ciple? Here, disciples are well attentive and inwardly vigilant thus: 
‘I will cultivate and fulfil the training in virtuous conduct which is 
yet incomplete, or else by way of wisdom in these respects I will 
sustain the training in virtuous conduct which is complete... I will 
cultivate and fulfil the training in the principles of the holy life 
which is incomplete, or else by way of wisdom in these respects 
I will sustain the training in the principles of the holy life which 
is complete.... I will completely examine and discern by way of 
wisdom in these respects those things that I have not yet completely 
discerned, or else by way of wisdom in these respects I will sustain 
the complete discernment of things... I will contact by way of 
liberation those things not yet contacted, or else by way of wisdom 
in these respects I will sustain the contact with such things. In 
this manner the holy life has mindfulness as its governing principle. 
{844} 


18.6 WAYS OF DEVELOPING CONCENTRATION 


As mentioned earlier, a Dhamma practitioner may use only a basic level of 
concentration (called ‘momentary concentration’ - khanika-samadhi) as a 
beginning point for applying wisdom in order to investigate reality in line 
with the teachings on insight, and this concentration develops alongside 
the development of insight. Although the concentration developed in 
such a practice will eventually be powerful enough to enable the person 
to reach the goal of insight meditation - the freedom from suffering, the 
end of all mental impurity, and the realization of Nibbana - it will not 
be strong enough to obtain exceptional psychic attainments: the various 
mundane psychic powers. 


Furthermore, to begin spiritual practice with weak concentration is 
similar to setting off on a journey in a state of physical weakness: the 
fitness for travelling is diminished. Even if the person hopes to gradually 
grow stronger as the journey progresses, he is no match for someone who 
is fit from the beginning, strong and confident. And if wisdom is not 
sharp, the path is even more arduous. Conversely, an over-emphasis of 
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wisdom can lead to restlessness.?" There is thus a traditional emphasis 
in Buddhism to train in and develop concentration from the beginning, 
at least to some degree. Although the aim is not to obtain extraordinary 
psychic powers, there is a wish to develop a stable foundation of mental 
composure, adequate for the further development of wisdom. 


This matter is made clearer by looking at examples from everyday 
life. Some people are unable to perform actions requiring deliberation 
- not to mention applying wisdom and reflecting on things deeply - if 
there is even a small disturbance of noise or if other people are moving 
about around them. There are others, however, whose minds are more 
concentrated and stable. Even though they are surrounded by disturbing 
sounds or crowds of people, they are able to perform actions requiring 
mindfulness and wisdom without difficulty. 


Some people have great mental strength; although they are in alarm- 
ing or frightening situations, they are unperturbed and are able to use 
wisdom to look at and analyze the situation. It is said that the French 
emperor Napoleon the First had great mental power; he was able to recall 
any matter at any time he wished, and was able to block out any unwanted 
thoughts. His mind was like a chest of drawers in which information was 
stored and well-ordered; he was able to pull out relevant data as he wished. 
Although he was in the tumult of the battlefield among the noise of guns 
and loud explosives, the sound of fighting men and neighing horses, he 
maintained a calm demeanour and was able to think astutely, as if nothing 
unusual was happening. If he wished to rest he was able to fall asleep 
immediately. 


This is different from most ordinary people who have not trained 
themselves. When they fall into such situations, not only can they not 
reflect on what is happening, they often cannot keep their minds still; 
they tend to be frightened, bewildered, and confused. Although I do not 
have substantiating evidence for this story, most of us can recognize the 
difference between those people whose minds are strong and those whose 
minds are weak. 


137See: Vism. 130 (in reference to: Vin. I. 182-3; A. III. 375). 
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This account of Emperor Napoleon is not so remarkable if we compare 
it with stories from the scriptures. There is the story, for example, of 
Alara Kalama, who while travelling on a long journey was sitting under 
the shade of a tree.’ A caravan of about five hundred wagons passed 
close by to him, but he neither saw nor heard them. The Buddha himself 
was once staying in the town of Atuma when a resounding thunderstorm 
broke out. Two farmers and four cows were struck and killed by lightning 
close to where the Buddha sat, but the Buddha was dwelling in a tranquil 
abiding and heard nothing.P? {795} The Buddha once gave a teaching 
saying that there are only four beings who are not startled by lightning: 


an arahant, a well-trained elephant, a thoroughbred horse, and a lion.!^? 


Among ordinary people there is a great discrepancy when it comes to 
the power ofthe mind, the power of wisdom, and the stability of the mind. 
For most people the stability and power of the mind is not great and their 
wisdom is not sharp. Many contemporary teachers therefore say that if a 
person has not prepared the mind properly as the arena in which wisdom 
can operate, the opportunity to realize the truth by way of transcendent 
wisdom (lokuttara-pafifia) is extremely slim. They emphasize the training 
ofthe mind through formal meditation ('the cultivation of concentration' 
- samádhi-bhavana) as a solid foundation on which an earnest cultivation 
of wisdom can be established. 


Although the essence of the training in concentration can be encapsu- 
lated in just a few words, the actual practice of concentration is highly 
detailed. The subject of concentration becomes even more broad and 
detailed if one includes the application of a unified mind as the domain 
of practice for wisdom in order to realize the supreme goal of Buddhism. 
The entire practice of concentration can be referred to as tranquillity 
(samatha) and insight (vipassana), which could easily be the subject of 
another book. Here, however, I will only present an outline of the key 
principles regarding concentration. 


P*Trans.: Alara Kalama: one of the teachers under which Siddhattha Gotama trained 
after his great renunciation. 


339p. TI, 130-131. 
BOR TTT: 
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A. NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF CONCENTRATION 


This heading refers to a spiritual practice conforming to a natural process 
within which concentration arises automatically - or without requiring a 
deliberate intention - a process which the Buddha spoke about on many 
occasions. The essence of this process is for a person to perform virtuous 
deeds, which are a source of joy. Joy is then followed respectively by 
delight, relaxation, happiness, and finally concentration. This is illus- 
trated in the following way: 


Pamojja (joy) = 

piti (delight; satisfaction) — 

passaddhi (physical ease and relaxation) > 
sukha (mental ease and happiness) > 
samadhi (concentration). 


Generally speaking, this process is only possible when virtuous con- 
duct acts as a support. Virtuous conduct here refers to refraining from 
oppressing or violating others, actions which cause distress, mistrust, fear 
of retribution, guilt, and remorse. Instead, a person acts in an upright 
manner, which leads to a sense of inner contentment and self-confidence. 
There are many actions which give rise to joy and delight, for example: 
one may recall one's own virtuous acts and meritorious deeds; one may 
recollect the Triple Gem and other excellent qualities; or one may reflect 
on a particular teaching and gain insight into it.“ {796} 


The basis or the most closely related factor for the arising of concen- 
tration is happiness, as is confirmed by the Buddha's standard teaching: 
‘For one who is happy the mind becomes concentrated’ (sukhino cittarh 
samadhiyati). The passage in full is as follows: 


“The recollection of goodness or of one’s virtuous deeds, e.g.: Vin. I. 293-4; M. I. 
37-8; A. III. 284-5; A. V. 328-9. Reflection on a specific teaching and subsequent 
insight, e.g.: D. III. 241-2, 288; A. III. 21; Ps. I. 86. Recognition of one’s moral 
impeccability, e.g.: D. I. 73-4, 249-50; M. I. 283. Concentration as a fruit of virtuous 
conduct, e.g.: S. IV. 78-9, 353; A. V. 312-13; as a fruit of heedfulness: S. V. 398; as 
part of the practice conforming to the seven factors of enlightenment, e.g.: M. III. 
85; S. V. 67-9; Vbh. 227; resulting from an inspiring mental image (nimitta), e.g.: 
S. V. 156. 
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[When he understands the essence and the principle of the 
Dhamma] gladness arises. When he is gladdened delight arises; 
when the mind is delighted the body becomes calm; one calm in 
body feels happy; for one who is happy the mind becomes concen- 
trated. 


D. III. 241-2; A. III. 21. 


The natural development of concentration mentioned here is in fact 
the essence of all forms of concentrative meditation up to the stage of 
attaining jhana. The details of such meditation are described below. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF CONCENTRATION IN LINE WITH THE PATHS TO 
SuccEss 


The term iddhipada can be translated as ‘factors leading to spiritual power’, 
‘factors leading to success’, or ‘paths to success’. There are four such 
factors: chanda (‘enthusiasm’, ‘love’), viriya ('energy', ‘perseverance’), citta 
(‘focused attention’), and vimarhsà (‘investigation’, ‘wise reflection’). 


The Buddha spoke about the paths to success in relation to concentra- 
tion, because the paths to success give rise to concentration and lead to 
results which are the goal of concentration. The concentration arising 
from each of the four paths to success is named after each such factor, as 


follows: 


1. Chanda-samadhi: concentration arising from enthusiasm; concen- 
tration with enthusiasm as the prominent factor. 


2. Viriya-samadhi: concentration arising from energy; concentration 
with energy as the prominent factor. 


3. Citta-samadhi: concentration arising from focused attention; con- 
centration with focused attention as the prominent factor. 


“The section in parentheses reveals the source of gladness in this circumstance; 
in other circumstances other sources are mentioned. The section outside of the 
parentheses is the standard passage. 


“SE.g.: S. V. 268; referred to at: Vism. 88-9. 
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4. Vimamsa-samadhi: concentration arising from investigation; con- 


centration with investigation as the prominent factor. 


Moreover, these forms of concentration arise in connection with dili- 
gent effort (padhana-sankhara). Padhāna-sańkhāra can also be translated 
as the 'volitional formation of effort', 'effort as a determining factor', 
‘effort as a creative force’, or ‘supportive effort’. This refers to the four 
kinds of effort (padhana), which perform the functions of prevention, 
relinquishment, cultivation, and protection. 


Concentration arises from the four factors leading to success in the 
following ways: 


1. Enthusiasm (chanda) 


An enthusiasm for the activity that one is engaged in; a keen interest in 
the objective of such an activity; a wish to bring this activity to fulfilment 
and completion; a love for one's work and for the goal of one's work. On 
a deeper level, it is a love and desire for a wholesome, complete state, 
which is the goal of one's actions or is accessible through one's actions; 
a desire for something to arrive at or be established in the greatest 
degree of goodness, excellence, precision, and perfection; a desire for 
this wholesome, complete state to truly manifest; a desire to find success 
conforming to such goodness. {797} 


This desire is different from a desire to consume or to possess some- 
thing, which is referred to as ‘craving’ (tanha). The desire of enthusiasm 
generates happiness and delight when a person witnesses that object or 
that activity reach completion and fulfilment; indeed, a person already 
experiences delight when that object or activity moves in the direction 
of fulfilment. When the object or activity reaches its goal, a person 
experiences deep satisfaction and unbounded joy. The desire of craving 
on the other hand gives rise to pleasure when a person obtains an object of 
enjoyment or obtains something that increases a sense of self-importance. 
This form of pleasure taints or corrupts a person, is a hindrance and 
constriction, and tends to leave covetousness, anxiety, grief, regret, and 


fear in its wake. 


4See Chapter 10 on desire. 
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Take for example a young child who when alone draws a picture in a 
loving, painstaking way, determined to have this picture be as pretty and 
perfect as possible, or a child who carefully puts together a model boat 
or airplane, aiming for precision. Such a child is happy when this act of 
painting or building proceeds well and gradually reaches completion. He 
or she will rejoice even more - perhaps even jump with joy - when the 
work is completed. This child performs the activity with a steadfast and 
concentrated mind, zeroing in on the goal. He or she finds happiness 
through the activity and the completion of the activity. This happiness 
does not arise from an external object of enjoyment; it is free from 
material enticements and does not require the praise from other people: 
it does not rely on any form of reward, either sensual (kama) or connected 
to the process of becoming (bhava). 


When the task is completed the child may want to show others the 
finished product so that they can admire the refinement and skill. In such 
a case, if an adult who views the finished object expresses admiration for 
the accomplishment, expresses a suitable appreciation for the quality of 
the object, or encourages the child to improve his or her skills, this is an 
appropriate and adequate response. An excessive amount of admiration, 
however, in which an appreciation for the child's efforts becomes a form 
of indulging the child, is inappropriate, for this will transform the child's 
enthusiasm into craving - will transform a wholesome tendency into 
an unwholesome tendency. This response may even spoil the child and 
create bad habits. Whenever wholesome enthusiasm arises, craving will 
then arise too; enthusiasm becomes a fuel for craving. Training children 
in this way is common. If a society supports this form of training the 
number of people who find happiness through wholesome enthusiasm 
will decrease, while the number of people who find pleasure through the 
gratification of craving will increase; and the overall state of the society 
will become more troubled.” 


“ although I have no solid scientific evidence for this, I have made an observation 
that people from Southeast Asia are rather lax when it comes to chanda. West- 
erners on the contrary appear to have a great deal of chanda, but it is regretful 
that they use this enthusiasm and resolve as a fuel for craving; Westerners thus 
tend to achieve greater success in many areas, but they also tend to create more 
serious problems. 
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Children do not only wish to have other people admire the things 
that they themselves have created; they also want people to admire 
other things that they encounter, regardless of whether these things are 
manmade or objects in nature. They wish to share the inherent goodness 
and perfection that they witness even in such things as rocks and pebbles, 
leaves, and insects. {798} In fact this is a universal experience: when 
people witness and recognize the beauty of nature or an outstanding 
human achievement, they often want to encourage others to share this 
wholesome feeling. By encouraging others they do not seek personal 
reward nor do they seek gratification by way of the senses. A person 
who sees the true value of the Dhamma has a similar experience; this 
appreciation provides the Dhamma with the characteristic of ehipassiko: 
inviting one to come and see. 


If one is able to rouse ardent enthusiasm and to generate a deep love for 
the goodness of an object or the fulfilment of a goal, one will devote one’s 
life to this thing. If one’s love is true one will surrender oneself completely, 
perhaps even sacrificing one’s life for that thing. During the Buddha’s 
time many princes, wealthy merchants, influential brahmins, and young 
men and women relinquished their palaces, wealth, and considerable 
worldly possessions to go forth and be ordained, because they developed 
a love for Dhamma after hearing the teachings of the Buddha. People 
who love their work are similar; they wish to perform and accomplish 
their work in the best possible way. They are not distracted by other 
alluring things or concerned about some form of reward; their mind is 
focused, concentrated, and stable, and they proceed in a steady, consist- 
ent way. Concentration arising from enthusiasm (chanda-samadhi) thus 
arises, accompanied by supportive effort (padhana-sankhara). 


2. Energy (viriya) 


Courage, bravery, effort, perseverance, pressing forward, fighting spirit; 
not getting discouraged or intimidated by obstacles and difficulties. 
When one recognizes something as valuable and worthy of attainment, 
if energy has been roused, even if one hears that this thing can only be 
achieved with extreme difficulty, the path to its fulfilment is fraught with 
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obstacles, or it will require months or years to realize, one is not dis- 
heartened; rather, one sees victory and success in this task as a challenge. 


There are many stories in the scriptures of renunciants at the Buddha's 
time who belonged to other sects and who asked for ordination as a 
bhikkhu after gaining faith in the Buddha's teachings. When they dis- 
covered that a candidate who has previously been ordained in another 
religious tradition must undergo a form of initiation or test (to live under 
‘probation’ - titthiya-parivasa) for four months, they were not discouraged. 
On the contrary, some of them valiantly submitted themselves to this 


examination for four years!!*é 


People lacking energy may also want to achieve success, but when 
they hear that such success may take years to achieve, they are already 
exhausted and retreat; it is difficult for their spiritual practice to bear 
fruit and they tend to be restless and agitated. Energetic people possess a 
special force; whether they are working or engaged in Dhamma practice, 
their mind is unified and stable, intent upon the goal. There is concen- 
tration arising from energy (viriya-samadhi), accompanied by supportive 
effort. 


3. Focused attention (citta) 


The mind is absorbed in and focused on an object or an activity; it does 
not release the object of attention or become distracted. If one's mind 
is intensely focused on something, one will pay no attention to anything 
else. If someone else mentions another subject one will take no interest 
in this discussion, but if one's favoured subject is brought up one will 
immediately take a special interest. Occasionally one will be so immersed 
in an activity that one pays no attention to one’s physical needs and attire, 
loses track of time, and forgets to eat and sleep. Things may happen 
in one's surrounding environment of which one is completely unaware. 
(799) This focused attention gives rise to concentration, which is called 
concentration arising from focused attention (citta-samadhi). The mind 


See the stories of: Acelakassapa (D. I. 176-7; S. II. 21); Subhadda-paribbajaka 
(D. II. 152-3); Acelaseniya (M. I. 391-2); Vacchagotta-paribbajaka (M. I. 493-4); and 
Magandiya-paribbajaka (M. I. 512-3). The origin story to this rule is found at: V. I. 
69. 
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is established on an activity, possesses power to engage with it, and is 
accompanied by supportive effort. 


4. Investigation (vimamsa) 


The application of wisdom; contemplation, reasoning, and reflection; an 
examination of the imbalances, shortcomings, or defects of one’s actions; 
an ability to experiment and to search for ways to adjust and improve 
oneself. Here, wisdom guides concentration. Inquisitive people like to 
analyze and try things out. Their examinations are of this nature: ‘What is 
the cause for this result?’ ‘Why have things happened in this way?’ ‘This 
factor has produced this result; if we remove this factor the result will 
differ; if we add this other factor instead things should unfold in this way; 
if they don’t happen as planned why is this so? - how can we adjust this?’ 


In Dhamma practice they reflect in the following manner: ‘What is 
the meaning and purpose of this spiritual quality? On which occasions 
should it be applied? How is it connected to other qualities?’ ‘My spiritual 
practice is not progressing; which spiritual faculties are too weak and 
which in excess?’ ‘People in today’s age live under these conditions. 
Which spiritual qualities are they lacking? How can I instil these qualities 
in them? What aspects of these qualities should I emphasize?’ 


Such analysis and examination helps to compose the mind, which 
constantly keeps close track of the matter at hand. This leads to concen- 
tration, which is called concentration arising from investigation (vimarisa- 
samadhi). The mind is absorbed in that activity; it is strong; it does not 
wander or waver. This concentration is accompanied by supportive effort, 
similar to the other factors leading to success. 


These four paths to success are mutually supportive and tend to arise 
in unison. For example, one may be very enthusiastic about something 
and be very energized; with such energy the mind is focused and one pays 
close attention; there is then the opportunity for wisdom to be used for 
investigation. The separation of these four factors aims to highlight in 
different situations which factor is prominent, acting as a catalyst for the 
others. 
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For example, several people may be listening to a Dhamma talk. One 
person likes to study the Dhamma and listens with delight in the truth; 
she wants to deepen her understanding of the Dhamma (or perhaps 
simply takes pleasure in that particular talk or she likes the speaker) and 
listens with one-pointed attention. Chanda is thus the predominant factor 
and induces concentration along with other virtues. Another person has 
a disposition, or simply has a conviction in that moment, that when facing 
a necessary task, one must fight and gain victory - one must confront the 
task and bring it to completion. He thus sees the subject matter of the 
talk as a challenge, as something that must be understood. In this case 
viriya is the prevailing factor. Another person has the disposition of being 
attentive and responsible; whatever she engages with she responds and 
pays attention to. She is thus determined to follow the presentation ofthe 
talk; in this case citta is the predominant factor. Finally, a fourth person 
wishes to examine whether the Dhamma being propounded is true or not, 
wholesome or not, or he looks at the logic of the presentation. While 
listening he investigates and his mind is one-pointed on the subject of 
the talk. In this case vimarhsā is chief. 


There are passages that refer to the four paths to success as the 
four governors (adhipati) or the four kinds of sovereignty (adhipateyya), 
and they describe the prominent or leading factor in specific circum- 
stances.!^7 {800} 


The gist of developing concentration in line with the four paths to 
success is to take one's work, activity, or desired goal as the object of 
attention, and then to muster enthusiasm, energy, focused attention, or 
investigation as a primary support. This will give rise to strong concen- 
tration, which leads to both joy and success. 


In Dhamma practice, in the act of studying, or while performing any 
other activity, when one wishes for concentration in order to accomplish 
the task, one should generate one of the four paths to success as a leading 
spiritual factor. Concentration, contentment, and success in one's work 
can then be expected to arise naturally Moreover, part of a person's 


“hs. 56-7; Vbh. 288. 
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meditation and spiritual practice will take place in the classroom, at home, 
in the fields, at the office, and indeed everywhere. 


For example, when a teacher teaches a subject of study, she makes 
herself a ‘virtuous friend’ (kalyanamitta), by helping the pupils see the 
value of this branch of knowledge and by revealing how this knowledge 
may be beneficial to their lives, say as an aid to finding work in the future, 
as a way to move ahead in life, or as profitable in some other way (here 
she uses ambition as a means for generating enthusiasm). Or better than 
that, she points out the benefits for everyone, say as a way of helping all 
human beings (this is ‘pure’ enthusiasm), until the pupils develop a love 
for learning because they want to gain this knowledge. This is a way of 
rousing chanda. 


Alternatively, she may speak of this knowledge as something which 
tests a person’s awareness, discernment, and capability, stimulating an 
ardour for learning, or she discusses the accomplishments of others, 
producing a fighting spirit in the pupils. This is a way of rousing viriya. 


She may stimulate a sense of responsibility in the pupils, so that they 
see the connection and importance of this knowledge to their lives and 
to society as a whole, say by pointing out issues of danger and safety. 
This way, although the students may not be particularly passionate about 
the subject of study, they will take an interest and give their undivided 
attention. This is a way of rousing citta. 


She may teach using methods of inquiry, experimentation, or reason- 
ing, say by posing questions or conundrums, which requires the pupils 
to apply investigation. Thus the pupils will study in a concentrated way. 
This is a method of applying vimamsa. 


It is even better if the teacher is able to recognize the disposition of 
individual students and rouses the specific factor leading to success which 
is compatible with his or her disposition; or she may rouse several factors 
simultaneously. At the same time, students (or anyone else engaged in 
work) who are clever may apply wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara) to 
rouse the paths to success by themselves. 
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On this subject of success, consider the following passages from the 
Pali Canon defining the term iddhi: 


Iddhi as ‘success’: 


‘Iddhi’ means success, fulfilment, special accomplishment, gain, to 
succeed, to succeed well, to accomplish, to attain, to realize, to 
bring a specific quality to completion. {801} 


Vbh. 217. 


Iddhi as ‘spiritual power’ (‘psychic power’; often as iddhi-patihariya): 


Monks, what is spiritual power? Here, a monk in this Dhamma and 
Discipline performs various kinds of supernormal power: having 
been one, he becomes many; having been many, he becomes one; he 
appears and vanishes; he goes unhindered through a wall, through 
a rampart, through a mountain as if through space; he dives in 
and out of the earth as if it were water; he walks on water without 
sinking as if it were earth; he flies through the air like a bird; with 
his hand he touches and strokes the sun and the moon, so powerful 
and mighty; he exercises mastery with his body even as far as the 
Brahma world. This is called spiritual power.!^? 


S. V. 276. 


And what is the path to spiritual power (iddhipada)? Whatever 
way, whatever practice, leads to gaining spiritual power, to realizing 
spiritual power, this way and practice is called the path to spiritual 
power. 


And what is the development of the path to spiritual power? Here, 
a bhikkhu develops the path to spiritual power that consists of con- 
centration due to desire and volitional formations of striving. He 
develops the path to spiritual power that consists of concentration 
due to energy ... consists of concentration due to focused attention 
.. consists of concentration due to investigation and volitional 
formations of striving. This is called the development of the path 
to spiritual power. 


S. V. 276. 
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Monks, if a monk gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of 
mind based on enthusiasm, this is called concentration due to 
enthusiasm. He generates enthusiasm, makes an effort, arouses 
energy, sustains attention, and establishes the mind for the non- 
arising of unarisen evil unwholesome states. He generates enthusi- 
asm ... for the abandoning of arisen evil unwholesome states. He 
generates enthusiasm ... for the arising of unarisen wholesome 
states. He generates enthusiasm ... for the maintenance of arisen 
wholesome states, for their non-decay, increase, expansion, and 
fulfilment by development. These are called volitional formations 
of striving (padhana-sankhara). This enthusiasm, and this con- 
centration due to enthusiasm, and these volitional formations of 
striving together are referred to as ‘the path to success endowed 
with concentration due to enthusiasm combined with supportive 
effort.’ 


If a monk gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind 
based on energy, this is called concentration due to energy.... This 
energy, and this concentration due to energy, and these volitional 
formations of striving together are referred to as ‘the path to suc- 
cess endowed with concentration due to energy combined with 
supportive effort.’ 


If a monk gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind 
based on focused attention, this is called concentration due to 
focused attention.... This focused attention, and this concentration 


"The Patisambhidamagga mentions ten types of spiritual power. The spiritual 
power mentioned here by the Buddha comprises the first of these ten. The tenth 
type in this list refers to success resulting from a proper engagement with a 
particular activity, and the final example of this tenth type of power is the utter 
abandonment of mental defilement through the path of arahantship (Ps. II. 205- 
214). The Visuddhimagga explains iddhi especially in terms of psychic powers 
(Vism. 385-406), but it also offers some alternative definitions, for example: the 
success resulting from a specific trade or profession, even from ploughing and 
sowing, is an example of the tenth type of iddhi mentioned above (Vism. 383-4). 
We can thus conclude that the paths to success can be applied in the context 
of all human activities. [Trans.: for more on the subject of psychic powers see 
chapter 9 on the supernatural and the divine.] 
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due to focused attention, and these volitional formations of striv- 
ing together are referred to as 'the path to success endowed with 
concentration due to focused attention combined with supportive 
effort.’ 


If a monk gains concentration, gains one-pointedness of mind 
based on investigation, this is called concentration due to invest- 
igation.... This investigation, and this concentration due to invest- 
igation, and these volitional formations of striving together are 
referred to as ‘the path to success endowed with concentration due 
to investigation combined with supportive effort.’!*° {802} 


S. V. 268-9. 
And what is the way leading to the development of the path to 
spiritual power? It is this Noble Eightfold Path; that is, right view ... 


right concentration. This is called the way leading to the develop- 
ment of the path to spiritual power. 


S. V. 276. 
Monks, these four paths to spiritual power, when developed and 


cultivated, lead to going beyond what is not the shore (i.e. what is 
not the goal) to what is the shore. 


S. V. 254. 


C. STANDARD DEVELOPMENT OF CONCENTRATION: MEDITATION GUIDED BY 
MINDFULNESS 


In many situations, say in formal study or while working, it is possible 
to develop concentration by applying the four factors leading to success 
(iddhipada). Progress or accomplishment in such work or study is set 
as the goal of these four factors. Irrespective of whether one applies 
the factor of protection, removal, development, or preservation, one 
generates an accompanying ‘power of striving’ (padhana-sankhara), which 


“The Abhidhamma presents a slightly different definition for chanda-samadhi, e.g.: 


A monk makes enthusiasm predominant; thus his mind is concentrated and one-pointed. 
This is called concentration due to enthusiasm (see: Vbh. 216-26). 
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propels one towards this goal and supports the establishment of concen- 
tration. 


But in everyday life, in which we experience passing sense impressions 
and engage with things that are either impassive or existing independ- 
ently on their own, it is nearly impossible to establish the four factors 
leading to success, or for these factors to operate. In such situations, the 
basic quality of the mind required to prepare for or induce the arising 
of concentration is mindfulness (sati), because mindfulness draws and 
holds attention to sense impressions, those things a person engages with 
and those activities which must be performed. Mindfulness is the mind’s 
refuge. Once mindfulness has been established to a suitable degree, 
wholesome enthusiasm follows automatically. 


There are two main methods for developing concentration that rely 
primarily on mindfulness: 


1. To train mindfulness for wisdom practice; to aim for the benefits 
ensuing from wisdom practice; to use mindfulness as the vanguard 
for wisdom; to coordinate mindfulness with wisdom, by having 
mindfulness seize specific sense impressions and submit them to 
wisdom for contemplation and understanding. In this method of 
practice, concentration is not emphasized, but is automatically 
developed as a by-product. Moreover, this concentration makes the 
application of wisdom more fruitful. This method comprises the 
main part of the practice of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, 
which was described earlier in the section on right mindfulness, 
and it can be referred to as an everyday or universal meditation. 


2. To train mindfulness in order to generate pure concentration; to 
give an exclusive emphasis on deep concentration; to hold onto a 
sense object with mindfulness, so that attention on that object is 
steady and undeviating; to fix attention on an object continuously. 
This method of practice gives direct emphasis to concentration. 
Although wisdom may sometimes be used it is an accessory to the 
process, for example one may simply know that which is being 
observed, but one does not intend to penetrate the truth of that 
object. This method is the essence of the systematic development 
of concentration, discussed below. {803} 
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D. SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT OF CONCENTRATION 


The systematic development of concentration here refers to meditation 
techniques that have been handed down in the Theravada Buddhist tradi- 
tion, as recorded and explained in various commentarial texts, especially 
in the Visuddhimagga.^? These techniques are practised by Dhamma 
practitioners with earnestness and devotion, by aiming exclusively at 
‘pure’ concentration, within the confines of mundane levels of concentrat- 
ive attainments.'*! They are set down and classified as a gradual system 
of practice, beginning with preliminary preparations, followed by specific 
techniques of meditation (kammatthana), progressive stages of training, 
and finally specific results of practice, including the concentrative attain- 
ments (jhana-samápatti) and the mundane higher psychic attainments 
(lokiya-abhififia). 


This systematic development of concentration presented in the com- 
mentaries begins with pure or faultless moral conduct. From here, the 
main stages of this system can be outlined as follows: 


1. To remove the ten obstructions or causes for anxiety (palibodha). 


2. To seek out a ‘virtuous friend’, a teacher, who possesses the suitable 
attributes for bestowing a meditation technique. 


3. To take up one of the forty meditation techniques, suitable to one’s 
disposition. 


4. A. To go and stay in a monastery, quiet dwelling, or place of 
practice suitable for meditation. 


B. To completely eliminate trifling worries and concerns. 


5. The development of concentration (samadhi-bhavana): to practise 
in accord with this meditation technique. 


P Vism, 84-435; some of these techniques are referred to at, e.g.: VinA. II. 414. 


P'Transcendent concentration is concentration linked to the *noble path' and 
is referred to as ‘Path concentration’ (magga-samadhi). The development of 
transcendent concentration is part of wisdom development; when a person 
develops wisdom, Path concentration is developed simultaneously; therefore, it 
need not be distinguished as a separate factor (Vism. 89). 
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When presenting the details of these five main stages, the commentat- 
ors had monks in mind who make a serious, determined effort to practise 
meditation, perhaps for months or years. Laypeople or those who only 
intend to practise for a short period should select those aspects relevant 
to their circumstances. 


E. ELIMINATING THE TEN IMPEDIMENTS 


The term palibodha refers to mental attachments or impediments, which 
cause anxiety and worry. This anxiety obstructs spiritual progress and 
makes it difficult for concentration to arise; therefore it should be dis- 
pelled. The scriptures mention ten kinds of palibodha: 


1. Dwelling or monastery (avása): one has accumulated many per- 
sonal belongings or one has unfinished business, which are a cause 
for worry. If one is not overly attached to these things, there is no 
problem. 


2. Family (kula): one's family of intimate relatives or one's 'family' of 
supporters; if one is separated from these people one is concerned 
about them. One should come to terms with such separation and 
dispel the worry. 


3. Gain; acquisitions (labha): one is worried, for example, about one's 
many devoted and generous followers, and thus neglects to pursue 
one's Dhamma practice. In such a case one should separate oneself 
from these people and seek solitude. 


4. Group (gana): one is, for example, responsible for a group of dis- 
ciples; one is preoccupied by teaching them and dispelling their 
doubts. In this case one should attend to any unfinished responsib- 
ilities or find someone to act as a replacement and go off on one's 
own. 


5. Work (kamma), especially building work (navakamma). One should 
complete these projects oneself or appoint someone else to do so. 
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. Travelling (addhana): to travel long distances for business matters, 


say in order to ordain monks and novices. One should complete 
these affairs so as to be free from worry. {804} 


. Relatives (fiati), both blood relatives and 'relatives' in the monas- 


tery (e.g. one's preceptor, teachers, and disciples). If these indi- 
viduals are ill one ought to nurse them and try to restore them to 
good health, so that one is relieved of worry. 


. Illness (abadha): one is ill oneself; one should hasten to find a cure 


and regain good health. If the illness appears to be incurable one 
should muster an inner strength, by thinking: ‘I am not willing to 
be a slave to this illness; I am determined to maintain my spiritual 
practice!’ 


. Scriptures (gantha): formal study (pariyatti); scholarly subjects. 


Such study is an obstacle for those who are anxious about securing 
knowledge, for example through frequent recitation. If there is no 
anxiety, such study is not a problem. 


Psychic powers (iddhi), which are a burden for an unawakened per- 
son to protect. They are an obstacle for someone who is developing 
insight, not for someone who is developing concentration and for 
whom such powers have not yet manifested. 


F. SEEKING A VIRTUOUS FRIEND 


When one has removed these obstacles and there are no lingering con- 


cerns in the mind, one should seek out a competent meditation teacher, 


who is endowed with virtuous qualities and devoted to helping others. 


Such a person is called a 'virtuous friend' (kalyanamitta). He or she 


possesses the seven qualities of a virtuous friend: 


. Endearing. 
. Venerable. 
. Inspiring. 


. A skilful speaker. 
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5. A patient listener. 


6. Able to describe profound subjects. 


7. Does not lead others to useless ends. ”? 


Ideally, this virtuous friend should be the Buddha; if this is not possible, 
then he or she should be an arahant, an awakened being of a subordinate 
level, someone who has attained jhana, one who has memorized the 
Tipitaka, or someone who is of great learning (bahussuta), respectively. 


The commentaries claim that occasionally an unawakened person of 
great learning is able to teach more effectively than an arahant who is 
not of great learning. This is because such arahants are only skilled 
at the way of practice that they themselves have passed through and 
can only describe their own unique path. Moreover, some arahants are 
not skilled at teaching. Those people of great learning have done much 
research and have questioned many teachers; they are able to offer a 
comprehensive view of practice, are familiar with alternative methods of 
practice, and can make suggestions suitable to different individuals. Of 
course the optimum is to have an arahant of great learning. When one 
has found a 'virtuous friend', one should approach him or her, perform 
the appropriate duties in relation to this person, and then ask for the 
opportunity to learn meditation. 


G. RECEIVING A MEDITATION TECHNIQUE SUITABLE TO ONE'S DISPOSITION 


To begin with let us take a look at the meanings of the Pali terms kam- 
matthana (‘meditation technique’) and cariya (‘disposition’): 


Kammatthana literally means ‘foundation for mental activity’ or ‘that 
which facilitates mental activity’. Technically it means ‘something used 
as an object for developing meditation’, ‘means of training the mind’, or 
‘method for inducing concentration’. Simply speaking, it is a focus for 
the mind (i.e. a focus for mindfulness - sati). When the mind has such a 
focus it is seriously engaged but also tranquil; it does not run off out of 
control; it is not distracted or disturbed. The term kammatthana refers to 
an object of attention inducing concentration, or to anything that is the 


See Chapter 13 on virtuous friendship. 
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focus of the mind and helps to establish one-pointedness in the quickest 
and most stable way. 


The commentaries describe forty kinds of meditation techniques: 


1. Kasina meditations: ‘meditation objects inducing concentration’. 
This is a way of using external objects for unifying the mind. There 
are ten such objects: 


A. Four great elements (bhüta-kasina): earth (pathavi), water 
(apo), fire (tejo), and air (vayo). {805} 


B. Four colours (vanna-kasina): green (nila), yellow (pita), red 
(lohita), and white (odata). 


C. Meditation on light (aloka) and meditation on space (ākāsa; 
paricchinnakasa). ^? 


With theseten meditation objects it is possible to use either objects 
found naturally in nature or objects designed specifically for such 
an exercise; the latter is more common. 


2. Ten meditations on foulness (asubha): to contemplate a corpse in 
ten stages of decay, beginning with a bloated corpse and ending 
with a bare skeleton. (See Note 18.8) 


3. Ten recollections (anussati): virtuous objects of attention which 
should be frequently called to mind:^* 


A. Recollection of the Buddha and the Buddha's virtues 
(buddhanussati). 


™These ten kasina meditations are mentioned in the Visuddhimagga. Note that 
in the Pali Canon there is no mention of dloka-kasina; instead, as the tenth 
factor there is a meditation on consciousness (vififíana-kasina), and akása-kasina 
is mentioned as the ninth factor (e.g.: D. III. 268, 290; M. II. 14-15; A. I. 41-42; A. V. 
46, 60-61; Ps. I. 95). 


“These ten recollections are found as a group in the Pali Canon at: A. I. 30, 41-2; 
Nd. I. 6-7, 9-10, 491-92; Ps. I. 95; individually, they can be found in many other 
locations. The two factors which often occur individually or as a part of another 
group in the Pali Canon are kayagata-sati and most notably ánapanasati, which is 
the most prominent of the ten. 
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B. Recollection of the Dhamma and the Dhamma’s virtues (dham- 
manussati). 


C. Recollection of the Sangha and the Sangha's virtues 
(sarighánussati). 


D. Recollection of virtuous conduct (silanussati): to reflect on 


one's own pure moral conduct. 


E. Recollection of generosity (caganussati): to reflect on the gifts 
one has donated and to recognize one's own virtuous qualities 


of generosity and renunciation. 


F. Recollection of divinity (devanussati): to reflect on divine 
beings (devata) which one has encountered or about which 
one has heard, and to discern one’s own inherent virtues 
which lead to a celestial rebirth. 


G. Recollection on death (maranassati): to reflect on one’s own 
inescapable mortality; such reflection gives rise to heedful- 


ness. 


H. Recollection of the body (kayagatà-sati); mindfulness of the 
body: to reflect on the body and to see that it is comprised 
of various organs, notably the thirty-two parts, which are 
unclean, unattractive, and loathsome. This recollection leads 
to a knowledge of the true nature of the body and prevents 
infatuation with it. 


I. Mindfulness of in- and out-breathing (anapanasati). 


J. Recollection on peace (upasamanussati): recollection on 
Nibbana; to reflect on the attributes of Nibbana, as a state free 
from agitation, defilement, and suffering. {806} 


4. Four unbounded states of mind (appamafifia): the qualities to be 
radiated outwards towards all beings without exception, in an 
unlimited, immeasurable way. Most often these states are known as 
the four ‘divine abidings’ (brahmavihara; ‘excellent abidings’, ‘pure 


abidings’, ‘qualities of person with an expansive, noble mind’):**° 


The four appamafifid occur very frequently in the Pali Canon, e.g.: D. I. 250-51; 
D. III. 223-4. These qualities are referred to as the four brahmavihara at, e.g.: D. II. 
195-6; M. II. 82. 
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A. Lovingkindness (metta): well-wishing, friendliness, the desire 
for all beings to experience happiness. 


B. Compassion (karund): the desire to help others be free from 
suffering. 


C. Sympathetic joy (mudita): a matching joy and delight when 
another person is well and happy, prosperous and successful. 


D. Equanimity (upekkha): to make one’s mind steady, calm, and 
unbiased, like a set of scales; to discern how all people receive 
good and bad results according to relevant causes and condi- 
tions; to not be prejudiced by likes and dislikes. 


5. Perception of the loathsomeness of food (aharepatikiila-safifia).!°° 


6. Analysis of the four elements (catudhatu-vavatthana): to discern 
one’s own body as consisting solely of the four main elements: 
earth, water, fire, and air." 


7. Four absorptions of the formless sphere (arüpa; áruppa): to take one 
of the formless states as one's object of attention. This meditation 
is only possible for someone who practises one of the first nine 
kasina meditations and who has achieved the fourth jhana:'°® 


A. To focus on infinite space (akasanaficayatana), which is 
achieved by withdrawing attention from the kasina object. 


B. To focus on infinite consciousness (vififianaficayatana); to stop 
paying attention to space and instead to pay attention to 
consciousness, which pervades space. 


S15 the Sutta Pitaka this reflection accompanies the five meditations on foulness 
(asubha) contained in the group of ten perceptions (safifia): e.g.: A. I. 41-42. 


"This reflection is sometimes abbreviated to ‘analysis of the elements’ (dhátu- 
vavatthana), 'reflection on the elements' (dhatu-manasikara), or *meditation on the 
elements’ (dhatu-kammatthana); it occurs at D. II. 294; M. I. 57-8 (i.e. it occurs in the 
context of the foundation of mindfulness in regard to the body - kayanupassana- 
satipatthana). 


5m the Pali Canon, see, e.g.: D. III. 224; S. IV. 266. The Visuddhimagga explains that 
in regard to nevasafifianasafifiayatana, a person in fact focuses on akificafifiayatana 
as the object of attention; he does so not in order to enter the state of 
ákificafifiayatana, but rather to pass it over (see: Vism. 335, 337-8). 
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C. To focus on the sphere of nothingness (akificafifidyatana), by 
setting aside consciousness as the object of attention. 


D. To enter the state of neither-perception-nor-non-perception 
(nevasafifianasafifiayatana), by ceasing to focus even on the 
sphere of nothingness. 


Occasionally, the aforementioned meditation techniques are classified 
into two groups: ^? 


1. Meditations applicable to all situations (sabbatthaka-kammatthana; 
"beneficial to all situations"): meditations which all people should 
practise regularly: that is, lovingkindness (metta) and recollection 
on death (maranassati). Occasionally, the contemplation on foul- 
ness (asubha-safifia) is also included. 


2. Meditations requiring supervision (parihariya-kammatthana): med- 
itations suitable to an individual's unique disposition; when one 
undertakes such a meditation technique, one needs to continually 
safeguard it so that it acts as the foundation for higher levels of 
spiritual practice. {807} 


The commentaries state that these forty meditation techniques are 
distinguished by how suitable they are for different individuals. People 
should select a technique appropriate to their character and inclination, 
referred to here as dis-position (cariya). If one chooses an appropriate 
technique, meditation practice will be swift and successful; if one chooses 
an inappropriate technique, practice may be slow and ineffective. 


Cariya literally means ‘ordinary behaviour’. It refers to a person’s 
normal temperament, underlying character, and proclivities. The term 
carita (‘character’, ‘demeanour’) is used in reference to a person who 
possesses such behaviour and temperament. A person whose behaviour 


?vism, 97; VinA. II. 416; SnA. I. 53. The Visuddhimagga states that some groups of 
teachers also classify the perception of foulness (asubha-safifia) as sabbatthaka- 
kammatthana. 
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NOTE 18.8: ASUBHA MEDITATIONS 


In today's day and age it is obviously difficult for people to practise these 
ten contemplations. In full, they are as follows: 

. uddhumataka (a bloated corpse); 

. vinilaka (a bluish, discoloured corpse); 

. vipubbaka (a festering corpse); 


. vicchiddaka (a corpse split into two); 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. vikkhayitaka (a corpse gnawed by animals); 
6. vikkhittaka (a severed and scattered corpse); 

7. hatavikkhittaka (a hacked and mangled corpse); 
8. lohitaka (a blood-stained corpse); 

9. puluvaka (a worm-infested corpse); and 

10. atthika (a skeleton). 


In the Pali Canon these contemplations are classified as ‘perceptions’ 
(safifia): Ps. I. 95; Dhs. 55. 


In the Sutta Pitaka only five (combined with other factors, e.g.: S. V. 131; 
A. I. 41-42; A. V. 106-107) or six (e.g.: D. III. 226; A. II. 16-17) of these 
contemplations are mentioned; the closest resemblance to these ten 
contemplations are the nine cemetery contemplations (nava-sivathika) 
in the teaching on the Foundations of Mindfulness (satipatthana) or in 
the teaching on mindfulness of the body (kayagata-sati) - e.g.: D. II. 295-6; 
M. I. 58; M. III. 91; A. III. 324. 


is dictated by greed, for example, is labelled as having a 'greedy character' 
(raga-carita). There are six major character types:!? 


1. Raga-carita: people whose normal behaviour is governed by greed, 
whose temperament is predominantly greedy, who incline towards 
beauty and elegance. Such people should use the counter medit- 
ation on foulness - asubha - as well as recollection of the body - 
kayagata-sati. 


‘©The original sources from the Pali Canon exist at: Nd. I. 359-60, 453; Nd. II. 42. The 
original order in the Pali Canon is as follows: raga-carita, dosa-carita, moha-carita, 
vitakka-carita, saddhà-carita, and fiana-carita. The passages in parentheses are 
added material from the commentaries. For more detail, see: Vism. 101-110. 
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2. Dosa-carita: people whose normal behaviour is governed by anger, 
whose temperament is predominantly angry, who are acutely hot- 
headed and irritable. The appropriate meditation technique for 
such people is lovingkindness - mettà (and including the other 
three pure abidings - brahmavihara). Also apt are the kasina med- 
itations, especially those using colours - vanna-kasina. 


3. Moha-carita: people whose normal behaviour is governed by delu- 
sion, whose temperament is predominantly deluded, who are 
primarily influenced by ignorance, listlessness, confusion, and 
credulity. Such people believe whatever they are told by others. 
This tendency should be rectified through study, inquiry, listening 
to Dhamma, Dhamma discussion, or living with a teacher. A sup- 
portive meditation is mindfulness of breathing. 


4. Saddhd-carita: people whose normal behaviour is governed by faith, 
whose temperament is predominantly devout, who are primarily 
influenced by inspiration, delight, and devotion. Such people 
should be directed towards truly noble things and towards mean- 
ingful reflections, for example a recollection on the virtue of the 
Triple Gem and on their own moral rectitude. Also suitable are the 
first six of the ten recollections - anussati - see above. 


5. Buddhi-carita (or fiana-carita): people whose normal behaviour is 
governed by knowledge, who are predominantly inclined towards 
contemplation and discernment of the truth. These people should 
be encouraged to engage in reflections on nature or on virtue which 
increase wisdom, for example to reflect on the Three Character- 
istics. Appropriate meditation techniques include recollection on 
death, recollection on peace, analysis of the four elements, and 
perception on the loathsomeness of food. 


6. Vitakka-carita: people whose normal behaviour is governed by 
thinking, who are predominantly inclined towards convoluted 
thinking and incoherent reasoning. This should be rectified by 
using methods, e.g. mindfulness of breathing (or the kasina med- 
itations), which restrain this tendency. 
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The behaviour of these different character types differs: 


When those of a greedy character (rága-carita) encounter some- 
thing, their mind seizes onto its good or admirable qualities; they 
are impressed by these qualities and overlook any faults. 


The mind of angry character types (dosa-carita), on the other hand, 
collides with any minor fault or deficiency, even if the object at 
hand possesses many good qualities; they get caught up in aversion 
before considering the merits of the object. (808) 


Those whose character is governed by contemplation (buddhi- 
carita) are similar to angry character types in so far as they tend not 
to become infatuated with anything. Contemplative types look for 
faults that exist but are able to dismiss them; angry character types, 
however, look for faults or discredit an object, even if these faults 
are nonexistent, and turn away from the object with aversion. 


Those of deluded character (moha-carita) see things with a lack of 
clarity and tend towards apathy; instead of understanding things 
for themselves, they follow the opinions of others. 


Those governed by thinking (vitakka-carita) reflect in a desultory 
way: they first think of the merits of something, then think of the 
faults, but are confused and indecisive, not knowing which way to 


go. 


Those with a devout character (saddhà-carita) are similar to greedy 
characters in so far as they tend to see the merits of an object, but 
having recognized these merits they rejoice in them rather than 
become infatuated like a greedy person. 


In any case, people tend to possess a mixture of these character types, 
for example greed mixed with excessive thinking, or anger mixed with a 
contemplative streak. Besides choosing a meditation object that is appro- 
priate to one's character and disposition, the scriptures also encourage 
people to choose suitable and supportive conditions (sappaya) in regards 
to other things, like dwelling, climate, food, personal belongings, and 


resort. 
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Besides the factor of suitability in relation to various character types, 
the forty meditation techniques also differ in regard to results: they lead 
to different levels of concentration (see the diagram below). 


In regard to taking up a meditation practice the commentaries suggest 
following a formal procedure. After the student approaches a teacher or 
‘virtuous friend’: 


* The student should make a declaration dedicating himself to the 
Buddha, in such a manner: ‘Blessed One, I relinquish myself to 
you.”'* Or he surrenders himself to a teacher: ‘Venerable teacher, 
I relinquish myself to you.’ This self-surrender is a way of gener- 
ating a sense of sincerity and determination in practice. It dispels 
anxiety, creates a feeling of warmth between teacher and pupil, 
and allows the teacher to assist in the best way possible. The stu- 
dent should establish the qualities of non-greed, non-hatred, non- 
delusion, renunciation, desire for solitude, and desire for liberation 
inthe mind, as well as aspiring to concentration and to Nibbana. At 
this point he should ask for a meditation technique. 


Ifthe teacher possesses the ability to read minds, he should use this 
power to determine the student's disposition. If he does not have 
this ability he should make inquiries, for example: ‘What sort of 
character are you?’ ‘What are your predominant traits, emotions, 
and thought patterns?’ ‘What sort of contemplations make you feel 
at ease?’ ‘What meditation techniques do you incline towards?’ 
The teacher then selects a meditation technique suitable to the 
student’s disposition, explains how to begin meditating, how to 
sustain the focus, and how to develop the meditation, explains the 
nature of mental ‘signs’ (nimitta), the various stages of concentra- 
tion, and the way to protect and to empower concentration. (See 
Note 18.9) {809} 


161 Tmáham bhagava attabhavam tumhákam pariccajami. This can also be translated as: 
‘I offer my life..." 


'?Tmaáham bhante attabhavam tumhakam pariccajami. This can also be translated as: ‘I 
offer my life...’ 
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NOTE 18.9: FIVE LINKS OF MEDITATION 


In the section on the development of mindfulness of breathing, the 
commentaries mention five ‘links’ (sandhi) of meditation: five factors or 
divisions of meditation that should be studied: 


1. uggaha: to study the systematic or scriptural principles of medit- 
ation; 


2. paripuccha: to make comprehensive inquiries about the purpose 
of meditation and to clear any unresolved doubts; 


3. upatthana: to study how mental signs appear in meditation; 


4. appaná: to study how meditation leads to the unification of mind 
as found in states of jhana; 


5. lakkhana: to discern the nature of meditation, i.e. to know the 
attributes of a specific kind of meditation and to know how it is 
brought to completion. 


Vism. 277-8; VismT.: Anussatikammatthananiddesavannana, 
Andpanassatikathavannana 


Table 18.1 illustrates the relationship between these meditation tech- 
niques and character types, as well as showing the levels of concentration 
attainable by these techniques.’ 


!&Th reference to kasina meditation, the commentaries say that using a small kasina 
disc is suitable for a thinking character, while a large disc (of unrestricted size) 
is suitable for a delusion character. They also warn that one should not be rigid 
about these matching techniques for various character types; generally speaking, 
every one of these meditation techniques is useful for restraining unwholesome 
qualities and supporting virtuous qualities (see: Vism. 114-15). 
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Table 18.1: Meditation Techniques and Character Types 


Meditation Technique Suitable Character Type Limits of Attainment 
(kammatthana) 
o 
R B. 8$. 3 
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Ten kasina meditations 
* Four meditations on colour x o o o o 
* Other kasina meditations x x x x x x o o o o 
Ten meditations on asubha x o o o 
Ten recollections (anussati) 
* First six recollections x o 
* Recollection on peace x o 
* Recollection on death x o 
* Recollection of the body x o o o 
* Mindfulness of breathing x x o o 0 0 0 o 
Four unbounded states of mind 
* Lovingkindness, compassion, x o o o o 
and sympathetic joy 
* Equanimity x o o 
Perception of the x o 
loathsomeness of food 
Analysis of the four elements x o 
Four absorptions 
of the formless sphere 
* Meditation on infinite space x x x x x x o o 1 
* on infinite consciousness x x x x x x o o 2 
* on the sphere of nothingness x x X x x x o o 3 
* The state of neither-perception- x x x x x x o o 4 


nor-non-perception 


The commentaries offer many additional observations on these forty 
meditation techniques. Readers who are interested in these subtleties of 
practice should refer to the commentarial sources. {810} 
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H. FINDING A FIXED ABODE 


To live in a monastery suitable for meditation practice. Ideally, one should 
live in the same monastery as one's teacher, but if this is inconvenient one 


should find a residence that is suitable and supportive to meditation. 


The commentaries mention eighteen unfavourable monasteries or 
dwellings, with the following features: it is large (a monastery in which 
monks have divergent interests and opinions, in which there are many 
troubles, and which is not peaceful); it is new (a monastery in which one 
gets caught up in building projects); it is dilapidated (it requires a lot 
of upkeep); it is next to a road (where there are many visitors); it has a 
stone-lined pond (where many people congregate); it contains plants with 
edible leaves; it contains flowering bushes; it contains fruit trees (in the 
case of these last three factors, people will likely be a disturbance, by say 
cutting flowers or asking for fruit); it is famous (e.g. people believe there 
is an exceptional monk residing here and will gather in large numbers); 
it is near a city; it is situated among timber trees; it is near arable fields 
(i.e. it is near where people work); the monastery contains incompatible, 
troublesome people; it is near a pier or transport station; it is in a remote 
area (where people have no faith in Buddhism); it is on the frontier 
(between two powerful nations; it may be dangerous); it has unsuitable 
features (it contains disturbances); it is absent of virtuous companions. 


An appropriate monastery or dwelling contains five attributes: (1) it is 
neither too close nor too far; it is convenient to come and go; (2) during 
the day it is not crowded; during the night it is not noisy; (3) it is free of 
biting insects, intrusive creatures, and extreme weather conditions; (4) 
it is a place where one does not lack the four requisites; (5) there is an 
elder residing there who is well-versed in the Dhamma and is able to offer 
guidance.'®* 


1°4See: A. V. 15-16. The Pali Canon describes the attributes of a Dhamma practitioner 
who is able to realize liberation of mind in a short period of time as possessing 
the following five qualities: (1) faith in the Tathagata’s wisdom and awakening; 
(2) good health; few illnesses; a good metabolism (balanced fire element); (3) he 
is candid with the Teacher (the Buddha) and with his companions in the holy life; 
he is not deceptive; (4) earnest perseverance; and (5) wisdom which penetrates 
the nature of the defilements. 
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To dispel minor worries and concerns regarding one’s body and one’s 
everyday personal belongings; to not allow these things to disturb the 
mind. For example, one gives attention to shaving, clipping one’s nails, 
sewing and dying one’s robes, and keeping one’s lodging clean. {811} 


l. GENERAL PRACTICE OF MEDITATION 


In regard to practising a specific meditation technique, each technique 
has unique details and methods of practice. It is possible, however, to give 
a general outline for the development of concentration. One such outline 
found in the scriptures is the classification into three stages of training or 
development: initial development (parikamma-bhavana), access concen- 
tration development (upacara-bhavana), and attainment concentration 


development (appana-bhavana).! 


Before describing these three stages of development, it is important 
to explain the Pali term nimitta. A nimitta is a mental sign used for 
concentration, or it is a mental image representing the object used in 
meditation. There are three such signs, classified in order of level of 
achievement (see the diagram above): 


1. Parikamma-nimitta: preparatory or initial sign. Any object that is 
used as the focus of meditation, for example: to gaze at a kasina disc, 
to focus on the breath, or to reflect on the Buddha's virtues and to 


recognize that some of these virtues exist in one's own mind.!9 


2. Uggaha-nimitta: a ‘learning sign’; a sign taken up by the mind 
or impressed on the mind. This refers to the preparatory sign 
(parikamma-nimitta) - the meditation object - which has been 
focused or reflected on to the point of precise discernment, where 
a person develops a vivid mental impression of the object. For 
example, one focuses on a kasina disc until this impression is 
imprinted in the mind and visible even with the eyes shut. 


!60n the three stages of development and on the three kinds of mental images 
(nimitta), see: Comp.: Kammatthanaparicchedo, Gocarabhedo. 


IééTrans.; the Buddha’s virtues (buddha-guna) here refer to: wisdom (paññā), purity 
(visuddhi), and compassion (karuna). 
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3. Patibhaga-nimitta: a virtual, counterpart, or approximate sign. This 
image is similar to the 'learning sign', but is more deeply impressed 
on the mind, to the point where it arises out of the perception 
(safifia) of the person in a state of concentration. It is pure (for 
example, free from any colour) and stainless, and the person is able 
to expand or contract any aspect of this image at will. 


The first two kinds of nimitta are accessible through all meditation tech- 
niques, but the third kind (patibhaga-nimitta) is only accessible through 
the twenty-two techniques which have a material object as a focus, that is: 
the ten kasina meditations, the ten meditations on foulness, recollection 
on the body, and mindfulness of breathing. 


The term bhavand, meaning ‘cultivation’, refers to practising a med- 
itation technique or to developing concentration. The three stages of 
concentration development are as follows: 


1. Initial stage of development (parikamma-bhavana): to focus on and 
obtain a preliminary image of a meditation object; for example, one 
gazes at a kasina disc, focuses on the in- and out-breathing at the tip 
of the nose, or reflects on the Buddha's virtues inherent in oneself. 
Simply speaking, one focuses on the preparatory sign (parikamma- 
nimitta) - on the meditation object. When one sustains this focus 
to the point of gaining an accurate mental impression of the object, 
a ‘learning sign’ (uggaha-nimitta) arises. The mind attains an ini- 
tial stage of concentration, which is called ‘preparatory concentra- 
tion’ (parikamma-samadhi) or ‘momentary concentration’ (khanika- 
samadhi). 


2. Access development (upacára-bhàvana): one relies on preparatory 
concentration to sustain one’s focus on the learning sign, until 
this sign becomes firmly established in the mind and there arises 
a counterpart sign (patibhaga-nimitta). The mental hindrances 
(nivarana) subside (with meditation techniques not focusing on a 
material object, there is no counterpart sign; one simply reflects on 
the meditation object and concentrates on it until the hindrances 
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NOTE 18.10: SEVEN SUPPORTING CONDITIONS 


There are seven sappaya (suitable, favourable, and supportive conditions): 
. dwelling (avasa); 
. resort for finding food (gocara); 


. speech (bhassa); 


al 

2 

3 

4. person (puggala); 
5. food (bhojana); 
6. climate, environment (utu); 
7 


. and posture (iriyapatha). 


Asappaya are the (same) seven factors which are unsuitable and unfa- 
vourable (Vism. 127-8; VinA. II. 429; MA. IV. 161). 


subside). The mind is established in access concentration (upacara- 
samadhi). This is the highest stage of ‘sense sphere concentration’ 
(kamavacara-samadhi). 


[ov] 


. Attainment development (appand-bhdavanda): one continually cultiv- 
ates the counterpart sign while in access concentration, protecting 
it so that it does not fade or disappear, by avoiding unsuitable 
places, people, and food, and by associating with suitable things. 
(See Note 18.10) One knows which methods help to generate attain- 
ment concentration, for example by sustaining one's focus in an 
optimal way.!?" In the end a person reaches attainment concentra- 
tion (appana-samadhi) and enters the first jhana, which is the initial 
stage of 'fine-material concentration’ (rüpavacara-samadhi). (812) 


With many meditation techniques the object of meditation is 
extremely subtle. There is no material object to focus on or to contact 
physically and thus the image of this object does not become clear 
enough: the mind is unable to be concentrated and absorbed for long. 
Such techniques do not give rise to a counterpart sign and only lead 
to the level of access concentration. With techniques using a coarse 


!€^These methods are referred to as the ten skills in absorption (appana-kosalla); 
Vism. 128-37. 
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meditation object, which can be seen clearly and physically contacted, 
on the other hand, the mind can be concentrated for a long period 
of time. These techniques give rise to a counterpart sign and lead to 
attainment concentration. An exception to this is the meditation on 
the four unbounded states of mind (appamafifia) - the divine abidings 
(brahmavihara). This meditation does not use a distinct material object as 
a focus for attention, and thus does not give rise to a counterpart sign, 
but because sentient beings are the focus of attention, this meditation 
provides a clear enough image to lead to attainment concentration.!6? 


With the attainment of the first jhana, the next step is to develop 
proficiency in regard to the first jhàna,'?? and to make effort in order to 
attain the other jhanas in turn, within the limits of attainment possible 
by each specific meditation technique. In this way a person realizes the 
appropriate fruits of tranquillity meditation (samatha). 


*°8The commentaries explain that although the meditation on the four unbounded 
states of mind does not generate a counterpart sign, as occurs for example in 
the case of kasina meditation, it has ‘breaking down of barriers’ (sima-sambheda; 
the way in which unconditional lovingkindness, for example, is utterly free of 
discrimination and spreads love towards all living creatures) as its mental image 
(nimitta), which is developed to the stage of attainment concentration (see: Vism. 
307). 


'°°In this context, there are five kinds of proficiency (vasi): (1) proficiency in 


reflecting on the state of jhàna one has exited from (avajjana-vasi); (2) pro- 
ficiency in entering a state of jhana immediately - anytime, anywhere - at 
will (samápajjana-vasi); (3) proficiency in determination (adhitthdna-vasi): to 
be able to establish the mind and stay in jhana for as long as one wishes, 
preventing the mind of jhana (jhana-citta) from falling into a state of subliminal 
consciousness (bhavariga); (4) proficiency in exiting jhana (vutthana-vasi): to 
be able to exit jhàna at a predetermined time or whenever one wishes; (5) 
proficiency in reviewing jhana (paccavekkhana-vasi): this is the same as ávajjana- 
vasi, applied on subsequent occasions. See: Ps. I. 99-100. Cited and explained 
at: Vism. 154; PsA. I. 316; CompT.: Manodvaravithi, Javananiyamavannana and 
Kammatthanaparicchedavannana, Gocarabhedavannana. The commentators 
state that one should gain full proficiency in regard to a specific level of jhana 
before developing subsequent states of jhana; otherwise, one may fall away from 
both states of jhana already attained and those yet to be attained. On this subject 
of proficiency the commentators refer to A. IV. 418. 
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J. MINDFULNESS OF BREATHING AS AN EXAMPLE OF MEDITATION PRACTICE 


Having described general principles of meditation practice, it seems 
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appropriate now to give an example of how to develop a specific tech- 


nique. Of the forty meditation techniques, the one chosen here is the 


meditation on in- and out-breathing (anapanasati). 


1. Special Attributes of Mindfulness of Breathing 


There are many reasons for choosing the meditation on breathing: 


* It is a very convenient method for developing concentration as it 


uses the breathing, which is a natural part of every person’s life. 


This meditation can be practised at any time and in any place; it 
is not necessary to prepare any meditation tools as is the case for 
kasina meditation. It uses a material object (the breath) as its object 
of attention, which is adequately clear for the mind’s focus; the 
breath is not as subtle as those immaterial phenomena used in 
other meditation techniques which must be brought to mind by 
way of perception (safifia). This practice is also very simple and 
does not require an analysis of phenomena as is the case with say a 
meditation on the elements; all a person needs to do is be mindful 
and focus on the breath. Those people whose minds are tired 
from thinking a lot can practise mindfulness of breathing without 
difficulty. 


A person derives benefits from this practice from the very start; one 


needs not wait until one achieves specific levels of concentration. 


The body becomes relaxed and rested, and the mind experiences 
progressively deeper levels of peace. Unskilful mental states are 
eliminated and skilful states are enhanced. {813} 


This meditation is not detrimental to physical health, as confirmed 
by the Buddha’s own experience: When I dwelled frequently in this 
abiding [of concentration by mindfulness of breathing] my body was not 
fatigued, my eyes were not tired.'”° This is unlike other meditation 


Vos. V, 317. 
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techniques which entail standing, walking, or gazing at a medit- 
ation object. On the contrary, meditation on breathing improves 
a person’s physical health, by providing the body with an oppor- 
tunity to rest, and by balancing, regulating, and refining the entire 
system of breathing. 


Think of someone who is running or climbing a hill, or someone 
who is frightened or angry - his breathing will be more rapid than 
normal. Sometimes breathing through the nose is not enough and 
the person needs to breathe through the mouth as well. On the 
other hand, the breathing of someone whose body is relaxed and 
whose mind is at ease is more subtle and fine. 


Mindfulness of breathing calms the body and mind and gradually 
refines the breath, to the point were the breath becomes almost 
imperceptible. The body then is in a state of wellbeing and relies on 
a minimal amount of energy consumption. The body is refreshed, 
the aging process is slowed down, and a person is able to work more 
while at the same time requiring less rest. 


It is one of only twelve types of meditation which result in the 
highest level of concentration - the fourth jhana - and lead to 
the formless jhànas, up to the attainment of cessation (nirodha- 
samápatti). Mindfulness of breathing is considered a cardinal and 
complete form of meditation; one does not need to worry about 
finding another technique to alternate or combine with it. This is 
confirmed by the Buddha: 


Therefore, if a monk wishes: 'May I enter and dwell in the fourth 
jhana’ ... he should closely attend to this same concentration by 
mindfulness of breathing. If a monk wishes: 'May I completely 
transcend the base of nothingness, and enter and dwell in the base 
of neither-perception-nor-nonperception’.... ‘May I completely 
transcend the base of neither-perception-nor-nonperception and 
enter and dwell in the cessation of perception and feeling’, he 
should closely attend to this same concentration by mindfulness 


171 


of breathing. 


S. V. 318-19. 
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* It can be used for both tranquillity meditation (samatha) and for 
insight meditation (vipassana). One can practise mindfulness of 
breathing with the sole wish of reaching concentrative attain- 
ments, or one can use it as a basis for developing all four found- 
ations of mindfulness. It fully enables a concentrated mind to be 
the ‘field of practice’ for wisdom.” 


It is a way of developing concentration highly praised by the 
Buddha, who often encouraged the monks to practise mindfulness 
of breathing. The Buddha himself often applied this practice as a 
mental abiding (vihara-dhamma), both before and after his awaken- 


ing: 


Monks, this concentration by mindfulness of breathing when 
developed and cultivated, is peaceful and sublime, a refreshing, 
pleasant abiding, and it dispels and quells right on the spot evil 
unwholesome states whenever they arise. Just as in the last month 
of the hot season, when a mass of dust and dirt has swirled up, 
a great rain cloud out of season disperses it and quells it on the 
spot, so too concentration by mindfulness of breathing ... dispels 
and quells on the spot evil unwholesome states whenever they arise. 
{814} 


Vin. III. 70; S. V. 321-2. 


™Trans.: the cessation of perception and feeling (safifiavedayita-nirodha) = nirodha- 
samüpatti. See the diagram illustrating the limits of concentrative accomplish- 
ments, above. Note that according to the commentators, anapanasati is not able to 
lead to the formless jhanas, for they claim that the formless jhanas are dependent 
on kasina meditation (e.g.: Vism. 324-5). 


17? Andpdanasati as one aspect of kayanupassana-satipatthàna: D. II. 291; M. I. 56. A 
description in the Anapanasati Sutta of a way of practice incorporating all four 
foundations of mindfulness: M. III. 83-4; S. V. 323-40. Other descriptions of the 
core of practising the sixteen stages of ánapanasati: Vin. III. 70; M. I. 425; S. V. 
311-23; A. V. 111-12. A detailed explanation exists at Ps. I. 162-96. Anapanasati 
also occurs frequently in lists of recollections (anussati) and elsewhere. 
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Monks, speaking rightly, one should say that concentration by 
mindfulness of breathing is a noble abiding (ariya-vihara), a 
divine abiding (brahma-vihara), the Tathagata’s abiding (tathagata- 
vihara). Those monks who are trainees, who have not attained 
the fruit of arahantship, who aspire to unsurpassed security and 
wellbeing (yogakkhema): for them concentration by mindfulness of 
breathing, when developed and cultivated, leads to the destruction 
of the taints. Those monks who are arahants, whose taints are 
destroyed ...: for them concentration by mindfulness of breathing, 
when developed and cultivated, leads to a pleasant abiding in the 
present moment and to mindfulness and clear comprehension.” 


S. V. 326. 


Monks, it so happened that before my awakening, while I was still 
a bodhisatta, not yet fully enlightened, I frequently dwelled in this 
abiding [of concentration by mindfulness of breathing]. While I fre- 
quently dwelt in this abiding, neither my body nor my eyes became 
fatigued and my mind, by not clinging, was liberated from the taints. 
Therefore, monks, if a monk wishes: ‘May neither my body nor 
my eyes become fatigued and may my mind, by not clinging, be 
liberated from the taints', this same concentration by mindfulness 
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of breathing should be closely attended to. 


S. V. 317. 


On one occasion the Blessed One was dwelling in the Icchanangala 
Wood near the town of Icchanangala. There the Blessed One 
addressed the monks thus: ‘Monks, I wish to go into seclusion for 
three months. I should not be approached by anyone except for 
the monk who brings me almsfood...' Then, when those three 
months had passed, the Blessed One emerged from seclusion and 
addressed the monks thus: ‘Monks, if wanderers of other sects 
ask you: ‘In what abiding did the ascetic Gotama primarily dwell 
during the rains residence?’ - being asked thus, you should answer 
those wanderers thus: ‘During the rains residence, friends, the 
Blessed One dwelt primarily in the concentration by mindfulness 
of breathing.’ 


S. V. 328. 
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Concentration by mindfulness of breathing, Ananda, is key; when 
developed and cultivated, it fulfils the Four Foundations of Mindful- 
ness. The Four Foundations of Mindfulness, when developed and 
cultivated, fulfil the seven factors of enlightenment. The seven 
factors of enlightenment, when developed and cultivated, fulfil 
true knowledge and liberation. {815} 


S. V. 329; M. III. 82. 


Rahula, when mindfulness of breathing is developed and cultivated 
in this way, even the final in-breaths and out-breaths are known as 
they cease, not unknown. ^? 


M. I. 425-6. 


™Note that the term ‘divine abiding’ (brahma-vihara) does not always refer to 


lovingkindness, compassion, sympathetic joy, and equanimity (the exclusive 
term for that group of virtues is appamafiia). 


174 According to the scriptures, when Prince Siddhattha as a young boy attained the 
first jhana while sitting under the Jambolan tree during the king's ploughing 
ceremony, this concentrative attainment resulted from his focusing on the breath 
(see: M. I. 246; MA. II. 290; JA. I. 58). 


“The Visuddhimagga explains that at the time of dying a person is able to know 
the final in- and out-breath, from beginning to end, along with the passing away 
(cuti) of the citta. It also says that only some monks who attain arahantship 
by developing other forms of meditation are able to determine the length of 
their lifespan, while those who attain arahantship by developing the complete 
sequence of ánápaánasati are able to determine their lifespan (they are able to 
determine how much longer they will live and to determine their time of death); 
see: Vism. 292. 
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2. Buddha's Words Describing Mindfulness of Breathing 


To begin with, here is the method of practising mindfulness of breathing 
as taught by the Buddha: 


And how, bhikkhus, is mindfulness of breathing developed and 
cultivated so that it is of great fruit and benefit? 


Here, a monk in this Dhamma and Discipline: 


(a) Goes to the forest, to the foot of a tree, or to an empty hut.'”° 


(b) Sits with legs folded crosswise, straightens his body, and estab- 
lishes mindfulness in front of him. [That is, he makes effort 
in meditation and focuses on the breath.] 


(c) Mindfully he breathes out, mindfully he breathes in." 


The first group of four factors can be used for developing the 
foundation of mindfulness regarding contemplation of the body 
(kayánupassana-satipatthana): 


1. Breathing out long, he knows: ‘I breathe out long.’ 
Breathing in long, he knows: ‘I breathe in long.’ 


2. Breathing out short, he knows: ‘I breathe out short.’ 
Breathing in short, he knows: ‘I breathe in short.’ 


3. Hetrains thus: 
‘Being aware of the whole body, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Being aware of the whole body, I will breathe in.’ 


4. Hetrains thus: 
‘Calming the bodily formation, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
'Calming the bodily formation, I will breathe in.' 


The second group of four factors can be used for developing the 
foundation of mindfulness regarding contemplation of feelings 
(vedandnupassand-satipatthana): 
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. He trains thus: 


‘Clearly knowing delight, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
'Clearly knowing delight, I will breathe in.' 


. He trains thus: 


'Clearly knowing happiness, I will breathe out.' 
He trains thus: 
'Clearly knowing happiness, I will breathe in.' 


. He trains thus: 


‘Clearly knowing the mental formation, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
'Clearly knowing the mental formation, I will breathe in.' 


. He trains thus: 


'Calming the mental formation, I will breathe out.' 
He trains thus: 
‘Calming the mental formation, I will breathe in.’ (816) 


The third group of four factors can be used for developing the 
foundation of mindfulness regarding contemplation of the mind 


(cittánupassana-satipatthana): 


9. 


10. 


11. 


He trains thus: 

'Clearly knowing the mind, I will breathe out.' 
He trains thus: 

'Clearly knowing the mind, I will breathe in.' 


He trains thus: 

'Gladdening the mind, I will breathe out.' 
He trains thus: 

'Gladdening the mind, I will breathe in.’ 


He trains thus: 

'Concentrating the mind, I will breathe out.' 
He trains thus: 

‘Concentrating the mind, I will breathe in.’ 
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12. He trains thus: 
‘Liberating the mind, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Liberating the mind, I will breathe in.’ 


The fourth group of four factors can be used for developing 
the foundation of mindfulness regarding contemplation of mind 
objects (dhammanupassana-satipatthana): 


13. He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating impermanence, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating impermanence, I will breathe in.’ 


14. He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating detachment, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating detachment, I will breathe in.’ 


15. He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating cessation, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating cessation, I will breathe in.’ 


16. He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating relinquishment, I will breathe out.’ 
He trains thus: 
‘Contemplating relinquishment, I will breathe in.’ (See 
Note 18.11) 


M. III. 82-3; S. V. 311-12. 


“Empty hut’ is translated from sufifiagara. The Visuddhimagga interprets this 
term as 'empty place' (a place void of any buildings), i.e. the seven kinds of 
dwellings apart from a forest and the foot of a tree (see: Vism. 270). 


“The Vinaya commentaries translate assása as ‘exhalation’ and passása as ‘inhala- 
tion’. The Sutta commentaries, however, translate these terms in an opposite 
way: assása as ‘inhalation’ and passása as ‘exhalation’ (see: Vism. 271). Here, 
the preferred translation in Thailand is presented, in accord with the Vinaya 
commentaries. Those who prefer the Sutta commentary interpretation should 
make the switch themselves. 
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NOTE 18.11: FURTHER ON MINDFULNESS OF BREATHING 


For passages explaining how to use mindfulness of breathing to further 
develop the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, see e.g.: M. III. 83-4; 
S. V. 323-5. The commentaries refer to this complete sequence of 
anapanasati as ‘mindfulness of breathing meditation with sixteen factors’ 
(solasavatthuka-anapanasati-kammatthana), dividing it into four tetrads, 
as seen above. See: Vism. 266-7. 


Some scholars point out the difference between ánapanasati and ways of 
training the breath as found in other doctrines, for example the yogic 
control of the breath called pranayama (pranayama), showing that these 
are completely distinct. 


In particular, andpanasati is a way of cultivating mindfulness, not a way 
oftraining the breath; the breath is merely an instrument for cultivating 
mindfulness. Some of the methods of controlling the breath fall under 
the practice of extreme asceticism, which the Buddha performed before 
his awakening and later renounced. 


See: P. Vajirafiana Mahathera, Buddhist Meditation in Theory and Practice 
(Colombo: M.D. Gunasena and Co., Ltd., 1962), p. 235-6; and Nyanaponika 
Thera, The Heart of Buddhist Meditation (London: Rider and Co., Ltd., 1962), 
p. 61. 


Here, I will explain the practice in brief, limited to the development 
of tranquillity (samatha) within the first tetrad - the first group of four 
factors.” {817} 


U?The opinion of the commentaries is that beginners of meditation should only 
practise the first tetrad - the four factors of the first group; the subsequent 
tetrads can be practised when one has attained jhana. Furthermore, the first 
three tetrads can be used for both tranquillity and insight meditations; the fourth 
tetrad, however, can only be used for insight meditation. See: Vism. 275-6, 290. 
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3. Method of Practice in the Context of Tranquillity Meditation 
(Samatha) 


Preparation 


* Location: ifone wishes to practise meditation in earnest one should 
first seek out a quiet and secluded place, which is free from loud 
noises and other disturbing sense impressions. (See Note 18.12) 
Finding such a supportive environment for practice is especially 
important for beginners of meditation. This is similar to someone 
who is learning how to swim - one will begin by using flotation 
devices and swim in still, non-turbulent water. If one faces unavoid- 
able disturbances, however, or if one is engaged in a specific activity 
requiring a certain level of disruption, then one should do one's 
best under the circumstances. 


Sitting posture: the main principle here is to find a sitting pos- 
ture affording the greatest degree of physical relaxation and ease. 
One should choose whichever posture leads to a minimum level 
of fatigue, even when sitting for long periods of time, and which 
allows the breathing to be smooth and comfortable. The sitting 
posture which countless meditation masters have verified to be the 
best is the lotus posture. This posture is very stable and balanced: 
the upper body is held erect and the ends ofthe eighteen vertebrae 
are aligned. Body tissues and tendons are not twisted and breathing 
is smooth. The body of a person skilled at this posture feels light 
and unburdened; he or she can remain in this position for excep- 
tionally long periods without feeling discomfort. This is conducive 
to concentration; a person's meditation does not falter but rather 
progresses steadily. 


The traditional way of explaining this posture is to place one's 
ankles up against the lower abdomen. One can either overlap both 
legs (full lotus) or lift one's right leg on top of one's left leg (half 
lotus). One places one's hands by one's lower abdomen, with the 
right hand on top of the left, either touching the tips of one's two 
thumbs together or touching one's right index finger to the tip of 
one's left thumb. Many of these details depend on the physical 
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NOTE 18.12: DIFFICULTY OF ANAPANASATI 


The commentators consider anapanasati to be a hard and difficult practice. 
They add that dnapanasati is the apex of meditation techniques, the 
exclusive meditative domain of Buddhas, Silent Buddhas, and 'sons of 
the Buddha' (buddha-putta; bhikkhus or arahants) who are considered 
‘great men’ (mahapurisa). It is not a trifling matter nor can inferior people 
develop it. If one does not leave noisy places it is very difficult to practise 
anapanasati because load noise is the adversary to jhana. Moreover, 
formidable mindfulness and wisdom is required for advanced stages 
of this meditation. The commentators cite the Buddha's words at M. III. 
83-4 for corroboration: Bhikkhus, I do not recommend the meditation on 
breathing for those with addled mindfulness and a lack of clear comprehension 
(see: Vism. 268-9, 284). The commentators' remarks on the distinction 
and difficulty of anapanasati, however, raise the question of why they also 
recommend this meditation for people possessing a delusion character 
(moha-carita). 


balance of individual people. It is to the advantage of beginners 
if they can train in this posture, but if it is too uncomfortable they 
can sit upright in a chair or choose another suitable posture. The 
teachings reiterate that if one is sitting with chronic tension and 
physical stress, then something is wrong, and one should rectify 
the situation before proceeding. In regards to meditating with 
one's eyes open or closed, it depends on what gives a sense of ease 
and does not lead to distraction. If one keeps one's eyes open, then 
one can look down at the ground or perhaps at the tip of one's nose, 
depending on what feels comfortable. (See Note 18.13) {818} 


When one is sitting at ease, before starting to meditate, many teachers 
recommend breathing in deeply and slowly, filling one's lungs two or 
three times and generating a sense of inner spaciousness and clarity. Then 
one is ready to focus on the breath. 
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NOTE 18.13: POSTURE FOR ANAPANASATI 


Andpanasati is the only meditation technique of all the different tech- 
niques mentioned in the Mahasatipatthana Sutta in which there is a 
specific instruction on posture - on how to sit (see also: Kayagatasati 
Sutta - M. III. 88-99; Girimananda Sutta - A. V. 108-12). 


In relation to the other meditation techniques, the posture is determined 
suitable for the circumstances. If sitting is recommended, then this is 
because sitting is suitable for that activity, and when the specific posture 
of sitting cross-legged is deemed optimal for that practice then this 
posture becomes the accepted norm. This is the case say for kasina 
meditation and lengthy reflections on mind objects. 


It is similar to the activity of writing a book - generally speaking, 
sitting is more suited to this activity than standing or lying down. One 
should avoid the misunderstanding that sitting is somehow equivalent to 
developing concentration. In other words, the lotus posture is the best 
posture for maintaining good health and for engaging in meditation. 
When one needs to sit in order to perform an activity the Buddha 
recommended the lotus posture (this is also true for sitting in order 
to contemplate, rest, converse with others, or develop self-restraint; see, 
e.g.: M. II. 139-40; M. III. 238; A. II. 38; Ud. 21). Similarly, the Buddha 
recommended to lie down in the ‘lion posture’, to lie down on the right 
side, or, when one is alone, to do walking meditation (cankamana: walking 
up and down). 


Commencing Meditation on the Breath 


The commentators present some additional meditation methods to 
supplement the Buddha's instructions described above: 


A. Counting (ganana): when beginning to pay attention to the long 
and short in- and out-breaths, the commentators recommend counting 
the breaths as well, for this will help keep the mind focused. Counting is 
separated into two stages: 


In the first stage one counts slowly and in a relaxed way. The recom- 
mended tactic or strategy here is to count to not less than five and to not 
more than ten, and to count the numbers in order. (If one counts to less 
than five the mind is agitated by the short interval of time; if one counts 
to more than ten the mind is anxious about counting rather than staying 
with the breath; and if one counts in a disconnected manner the mind 
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gets confused.) One counts the in- and out-breaths in pairs: out-breath 1, 
in-breath 1, out-breath 2, in-breath 2, until one reaches 5-5. Then one 
begins again: 1-1, until one reaches 6-6, and begins again. One keeps 
adding another pair until one reaches 10-10, and then one returns to the 


original five pairs, in a repeated cycle:!? 


1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5 
1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6 

1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6, 7-7 

1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6, 7-7, 8-8 

1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6, 7-7, 8-8, 9-9 

1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6, 7-7, 8-8, 9-9, 10-10 
1-1, 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, 5-5 

etc. {819} 


In the second stage one counts in quicker succession: when the in- and 
out-breaths are clearly evident (when attention rests with the breathing 
and does not get dispersed outwards) one ceases to count using the same 
number twice as described above and one begins to count single numbers. 
Here, one does not need to pay attention to the entire process of breathing 
- one focuses only on the breath as it reaches the tip of the nostrils. First, 
one counts from one to five, then from one to six, adding another number 
in each sequence until one reaches ten; then one returns to counting from 
one to five. Counting in this way, one’s meditation will be more connected, 
as if it has no gaps. One keeps one's attention solely on the spot where the 


"The passage explaining this method of counting in the Visuddhimagga is too 
brief, which has led to divergent interpretations. The explanations in Thailand, 
Sri Lanka, and the West tend to vary. For simplicity sake I have illustrated the 
way that is taught in Thailand. (It does not matter whether one begins with the 
in- or the out-breath - whichever one is more clear is acceptable.) In order to 
show the original system, I have described the way of practice as found in the 
Visuddhimagga. Practitioners can modify this system as they wish, similar to 
how modern meditation centres teach the mantra buddho or use other methods 
besides counting to keep attention on the breath (the essential factor is to find a 
skilful means for keeping the mind focused). 
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breath makes contact, either at the tip of the nostrils or at the upper lip 
(wherever there is a clear sensation).?? The counting can be illustrated 
thus: 


1,2,3,4,5 
1,2,3,4,5,6 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 
1,2,3,4,5 

etc. 


One counts in this way until one reaches a point where, although one 
has ceased counting, mindfulness is still firmly established on the breath. 
(Firmly established mindfulness is the objective of counting - to sever the 
stream of restless, incoherent thoughts.) 


B. Taking note (anubandhana): when attention is established on the 
breath, one stops counting and mindfully takes note of the breath in an 
uninterrupted stream. 'Taking note' here does not mean following the 
breath with attention through its various stages of beginning, middle, 
and end: as it passes through the nose, travels through the upper chest, 
and reaches the navel, and then returns from the belly area to the chest 
and finally out through the nose. If one does this the body and mind will 
become agitated and the practice will be ineffective. The correct way to 
take note is to mindfully observe the breath at the point of contact (at the 
tip of the nostrils or at the upper lip). 


18°The commentators say that for those people with long noses the breath is more 
evident at the tip of the nostrils; for those with short noses it is more evident at 
the upper lip. They also say that if one follows the breath as it enters the body 
one will experience a stifled feeling in the chest, while if one follows the breath 
outwards one will get distracted by various other sense impressions. 
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It is similar to cutting a log with a long saw: one keeps attention fixed 
on the point where the teeth of the saw meet the wood and one thus 
witnesses the coming and going of the saw. One does not glance from 
one end of the saw to the other as it moves. Although one keeps attention 
only at the point of contact, one is fully aware of the complete motion of 
the saw and by these means one succeeds in the task. This is the same 
for a meditator: when one establishes attention at the point of breath’s 
contact, and refrains from following the complete circuit of the breath, 
one is fully aware of the cycle of breathing and one’s practice bears fruit. 
{820} 


At this stage, some people will soon have a mental image (nimitta) arise 
and they will quickly reach attainment concentration. For others the 
process will be more gradual: from the time of counting the breath, the 
breath will become increasingly refined, the body will become exception- 
ally relaxed, and both the mind and body will feel light, as if one is floating 
in space. When a coarse level of breathing ceases, the person will retain 
a mental image of the refined breath as an object of attention. And even 
when this mental image fades away, new mental images of successively 
more refined levels of breath remain in the mind. This is similar to when a 
person strikes a bell or a gong with a rod and produces a loud noise: a long- 
lasting, reverberating sound remains as a mental impression or ‘mental 
sign’ (nimitta). At first this ‘sign’ is coarse, and then becomes gradually 
more faint. 


At this point, however, a difficulty arises specific to the meditation on 
breath: unlike with other meditation techniques, in which the more one 
focuses the clearer the meditation object becomes, here, the more one 
develops this meditation the more refined the breath becomes, until the 
sensation of breathing completely disappears. There is thus no longer an 
object on which to focus. When this phenomenon occurs the comment- 
aries advise against getting worried and breaking off the meditation, but 
rather to retrieve the breath. Retrieving the breath is not difficult. One 
need not go off in search of it; simply establishing mindfulness at the 
usual point of contact is enough. One reflects: ‘The breath makes contact 
with the body here; soon it will reappear.’ By continuing this focus in an 
uninterrupted way a mental image will soon appear. (See Note 18.14) 
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Mental images or signs (nimitta) appear differently for different people. 
Some people experience it as similar to cotton wool or kapok, others like 
a slightly rough cotton cloth or notched wood. Some say it is like a gentle 
breeze. For others it appears as a star, a jewel, a pearl, a necklace, a 
garland, smoke, a spiderweb, a cloud, a lotus, a disk, or even like the moon 
and sun. These differences exist because a nimitta arises from a person's 
perception (safifia), which is different for each individual. 


When a nimitta arises the meditator should first go and inform the 
teacher (asa way to verify the experience and to avoid misunderstanding), 
and then steadily establish attention on that image. With the arising 
of this counterpart sign (patibhaga-nimitta) the hindrances are quelled, 
mindfulness is strong, and the mind reaches access concentration. Here 
the meditator should try and protect this image (i.e. to protect the state of 
concentration), by avoiding the seven unsuitable conditions and engaging 
in the seven suitable conditions. (See Note 18.10) He or she should medit- 
ate diligently in order to develop the image, by following the practices 
leading to attainment concentration (the ‘ten skills for attainment’ - 
appand-kosalla), for example by making consistent effort, until eventually 
attainment concentration is reached and the person achieves the first 
jhàna. (See Note 18.15) {821} 
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NOTE 18.14: STAGES OF ATTENTION 


According to the commentaries, this interval between taking note 
(anubandhana) and the appearance of a nimitta contains two additional 
stages: 


1. phusaná (a focus on the point of breath’s contact at the tip of the 
nostrils by a meditator who is establishing the mind in attainment 
concentration); and 


2. thapaná (a fixed attention on an object until the mind reaches 
attainment concentration). 


‘Pure’ thapand is specifically the subsequent stage of establishing atten- 
tion on the nimitta, protecting the nimitta, and sustaining attention 
until one reaches attainment concentration. After attaining jhana, 
if one then uses this meditation in order to develop insight, this is 
called the stage of sallakkhana (reflection, specifically on the three 
characteristics). Eventually one reaches path (magga), which is referred 
to as 'turning away' (vivattana), and fruit (phala), which is referred to 
as ‘purity’ (parisuddhi, i.e. freedom from defilement). The final stage is 
‘review’ (patipassana): to reflect upon the path and fruit that one has 
realized (this is the same as ‘reflection’ - paccavekkhana). Altogether 
there are eight stages of attention (beginning with ganand and ending 
with patipassaná). 


NOTE 18.15: TEN SKILLS FOR ABSORPTION 


Trans.: the ten skills for meditative absorption are: 


cleanliness of body and utensils; 

harmonizing the five spiritual faculties (indriya); 
proficiency in the object of attention; 
controlling the exuberant mind; 

uplifting the depressed mind; 

making the 'dry' mind pleasant; 

composure towards the balanced mind; 


avoiding persons who do not possess concentration; 


SO dqes. mj es (A Se 


associating with persons who possess concentration; and 


a 
2 


having a mind that is always bent towards meditative absorption. 


See the section General Practice of Meditation, above. 
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18.7 APPENDIX 1: 
DEVELOPING THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS 
OF MINDFULNESS: A LIFE FREE FROM SUFFERING 


From one perspective, the life of a human being can be described as 
a struggle for survival, stability, and safety. From another perspective, 
however, each person searches for happiness and satisfaction. It is not 
only prosperous people who seek happiness; those people who struggle 
with all their might for survival do so as well. No matter if one looks at a 
long period of time, say of developing a career and engaging in various 
activities, or if one looks at brief intervals of time, say of momentary 
movements and actions, the search for happiness is always an inherent 
part of life. This is true even if one is occasionally faced by challenging 
matters of conscience or ethics. 


In truth, the search for happiness over a long period of time extends 
from the search for happiness in each moment. In one’s own daily life, 
one must take an interest in finding a way to experience happiness in 
every moment; one’s search for happiness will thus be successful. If one 
is unable to experience happiness in every moment, the possibility of 
happiness in the long run will remain a vague hope. But if one is able 
to experience happiness in each moment one’s wish will immediately 
become fulfilled. And when external, surrounding conditions are favour- 
able, one’s happiness will only increase. 


The ordinary human process of seeking happiness, which is evident 
even in short-term or momentary periods of time, is such: desire arises 
(or is made to arise) and the person then acts in various ways to sat- 
isfy that desire. When there is gratification, the desire abates and the 
person experiences happiness. The more the desire is stimulated, the 
more intense is the gratification and pleasure. Happiness is thus the 
gratification of desire. 


We can then ask the question: ‘What is desire?’ This question need not 
be answered directly. What is clear is that when desire arises, there are 
two significant manifestations: first, is a sense of lack and deficiency, an 
absence of a desired object, either a true lack or one that is created in the 
mind. Second, is a feeling of agitation or suffering because one is hindered 
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or one is pulled away from how things exist in that moment. One is unable 
to be at peace, and one must struggle to find a way to still the agitation. 


Only when desire is gratified does one feel back to normal and does 
the agitation abate or stop. During this period of time one experiences 
happiness. But if the desire is not gratified one experiences a sense of 
loss, agitation, oppression, and affliction. 


Suffering in fact begins with the onset of desire, because desire is 
accompanied by agitation. Thus, the ordinary search for happiness is 
equivalent to inducing suffering and then looking for a way to momentar- 
ily alleviate it: here, happiness is equivalent to the quenching of suffering. 
The more one induces the suffering, the greater the happiness when this 
suffering abates. 


Generally speaking, the time that elapses during the onset of desire, 
the subsequent lack and agitation, and the period of unfulfilled gratifica- 
tion is long, whereas the time of gratification and alleviation is fleeting. 
The life of human beings, which is a mixture of pleasure and pain, is thus 
full of suffering and nourished by hope. {845} What is of graver concern is 
that there are many desires which remain unfulfilled and for which there 
is no hope of fulfilment. There is thus a chronic and deepening suffering. 
When people grow impatient or when they feel hopeless, many of them 
will struggle in every way possible. If their suffering is not alleviated, 
they often vent this suffering outwards, creating greater problems for 
themselves and others. 


The matter does not end here. When people desire and act in order 
to fulfil this desire, they encounter obstacles, and in relation to others 
who have similar desires they face competition. A life of desire necessar- 
ily includes irritation, anger, resentment, persecution, oppression, and 
distress, and is beset by problems stemming from such anger and oppres- 
sion. The greater and more frequently one desires, the greater and more 
frequent is one’s irritation and affliction. (Please note here that ‘desire’ 
here refers to the desire of craving. If one possesses wholesome desire - 
chanda, obstacles may even turn out to be fun.) 


Worse than this, when one habitually entrusts one’s happiness to 
desire and its gratification, later on, when one sees nothing worthy of 
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desire or desirable objects lose their appeal, and one is not actively 
searching for gratification, one is left feeling bored, apathetic, and dis- 
illusioned. Life becomes insufferable and meaningless. This is another 
form of suffering, but one which is insipid and wearisome; it may even be 
more discomforting than the suffering of waiting for sensual gratification. 
When people take refuge in desire and in pleasurable objects, entrust their 
happiness to gratification of desires, and create elaborate ways to fulfil 
desire, their suffering thus becomes more refined and complex. Such is a 
course of life based on suffering. 


There is an alternative way of life which is completely free from 
these problems mentioned above. Here, a person truly lives in the 
present moment. One is aware of and fully awake to the things presently 
experienced. One knows and understands those things which must be 
engaged with in the present moment, and one deals with them accord- 
ingly. This is a way of living with mindfulness and clear comprehension 
(sati-sampajafifia), or with mindfulness and wisdom (sati-pafifia), in line 
with the teaching on the Four Foundations of Mindfulness described 
earlier. Here, mindfulness keeps pace with the present moment; one lives 
in the present. A person who follows this way of life is truly alive. (Many 
people are not truly alive, because they either live in the past or in the 
future.) 


When one lives fully in the moment, there is no sense of lack or depriva- 
tion and there is an absence of stress from the constrictions and strains 
of desire. One experiences sense impressions in a full and complete way, 
and thus there is satisfaction in each moment. One does not rely on 
the happiness resulting from temporary gratification of desire and the 
alleviation of suffering. No suffering arises which must be brought to an 
end; it is a life free from suffering - an inherent happiness existing at all 
times. From a life based on suffering, one lives a life based on an absence 
of suffering - a life based on happiness. 


When one's life is based on an absence of suffering, if one wishes to 
experience a form of happiness that is within the limits of one's ability, 
one can enjoy this happiness to the fullest. Even if one occasionally 
seeks pleasure through the fulfilment of desire, this is not a problem, 
despite at that time there being a lack of gratification, because the latter 
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happiness of non-suffering prevails and acts as a surety. Moreover, due to 
the absence of conditions giving rise to suffering and hindering the mind, 
such persons are ready to effectively solve problems externally, either 
those of an individual or of society, to the utmost of their ability. 


Technically speaking, the material in the preceding paragraph is a 
definition for ‘cessation (of suffering)’ - nirodha. A correct definition for 
this term is ‘to bring about the state in which there is no suffering that 
must be extinguished’, that is, ‘to bring about a freedom from suffering’. 
This term does not merely refer to eliminating already arisen suffering. 
This corresponds to the appendix in chapter 4, discussing the difficulties 
of translating this term. The meaning of nirodha in the early texts is the 
non-arising of suffering, not a cessation of already arisen suffering. {846} 
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18.8 APPENDIX 2: 
THE FIVE HINDRANCES 
AND THE SEVEN FACTORS OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Each one of the hindrances and enlightenment factors are subdivided 
into two subsidiary factors, resulting in ten hindrances and fourteen 
enlightenment factors:?! 


Ten Hindrances 


1. Internal sensual desire (in reference to one’s own body). 

2. External sensual desire (in reference to someone else’s body). 
3. Internal ill-will (directed at oneself). 

4, External ill-will (directed at others). 

5. Despondency (thina). 

6. Sluggishness (middha). 

7. Restlessness (uddhacca). 

8. Anxiety (kukkucca). 

9. Doubt concerning internal phenomena. 


10. Doubt concerning external phenomena. 
Fourteen Enlightenment Factors 


1. Mindfulness of internal phenomena. 
2. Mindfulness of external phenomena. 
3. Investigation of internal phenomena. 


4. Investigation of external phenomena. 


181S, V, 110-11. 
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. Physical effort. 

. Mental effort. 

. Bliss accompanied by initial and sustained thought. 

. Bliss unaccompanied by initial and sustained thought. 

. Physical relaxation. 

. Mental relaxation. 

. Concentration accompanied by initial and sustained thought. 

. Concentration unaccompanied by initial and sustained thought. 
. Equanimity in relation to internal phenomena. 


. Equanimity in relation to external phenomena. 
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Wat Phumin 
Phakong Road, Nan Province, Thailand 


CHAPTER 19 
FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


19.1 INTRODUCTION 


The teaching of the Four Noble Truths encompasses the Buddhist 
teachings in their entirety. The entire subject matter discussed in 
Buddhadhamma is encapsulated in the Four Noble Truths, and therefore 
this teaching acts as the summary and conclusion to this book. There 
are some important points to understand in reference to the Four Noble 
Truths: 


19.2 ROLE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


Friends, just as the footprint of any animal that walks can be placed 
within an elephant's footprint, and so the elephant's footprint is 
declared the chief of them because of its great size; so too, all 
wholesome states can be included in the Four Noble Truths. 


M. L 184-5. 
So long, monks, as my knowledge and vision of these Four Noble 
Truths as they really are in their three phases and twelve aspects 


was not thoroughly purified in this way, I did not claim to have 
awakened to the unsurpassed perfect enlightenment.... 


Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: Vin. I. 11; S. V. 422-3. 
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Monks, it is through not understanding, not penetrating the Four 
Noble Truths that I as well as you have for a long time run on and 
wandered round [the cycle of birthand-death]. 


D. II. 90. 


Then the Blessed One gave the householder Upali a gradual instruc- 
tion, that is, talk on giving, talk on virtue, talk on the heav- 
ens; he explained the danger, degradation, and defilement in sen- 
sual pleasures and the blessing of renunciation. When he knew 
that the householder Upali's mind was ready, receptive, free from 
hindrances, delighted, and confident, he expounded to him the 
teaching special to the Buddhas: suffering, its origin, its cessation, 
and the path.! 


M. I. 379-80. 


A person lives the holy life under the Blessed One in order to know, 
to see, to realize, to experience for himself, to attain that which is 
not yet known, seen, realized, experienced, and attained, [that is]: 
this is suffering, this is the origin of suffering, this is the end of 
suffering, this is the path leading to the end of suffering. {847} 


A. IV. 384-5. 


One of the unique characteristics of Buddhism is that it only teaches 
those truths which can be applied to benefit one's life. The Four Noble 
Truths are of direct benefit to people's lives. Buddhism does not concern 
itself with abstract truths that have no practical value. For this reason, 
the Buddha did not concern himself and waste time with metaphysical 
debates: 


If anyone should say thus: ‘I will not lead the holy life under the 
Blessed One until the Blessed One declares to me "the world is 
eternal or not eternal, the world is finite or the world is infinite, 


'See also: A. IV. 209-10. Samukkarhsika-dhammadesand (‘teaching special to 


the Buddhas’) means ‘eminent Dhamma teachings’, ‘teachings extolled by 
the Buddhas’, or ‘Dhamma teachings revealed and explained by the Buddhas 
themselves’ - they are unlike the teachings ordinarily given when people answer 
questions or when they converse with others. 
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the life principle and the body are the same or the life principle is 
one thing and the body another, a being exists after death or does 
not exist, a being both exists and does not exist after death, or a 
being neither exists nor does not exist after death" ' that would still 
remain undeclared by the Tathagata and meanwhile that person 
would die. 


Suppose, a man were wounded by an arrow thickly smeared with 
poison, and his friends and companions, his kinsmen and relatives 
brought a skilled surgeon to treat him. The man would say: ‘I will 
not let the surgeon pull out this arrow until I know whether the 
man who wounded me was a noble or a brahmin or a merchant or a 
labourer; until I know the name and clan of the man who wounded 
me, whether he was tall or short or of middling height; whether he 
was dark, fair-skinned, or swarthy; and whether he lives in such a 
village or town or city. I will not let the surgeon pull out this arrow 
until I know whether the bow that wounded me was a long bow 
or a crossbow; whether the bowstring that wounded me was made 
with fibre or bamboo or sinew or hemp or bark; whether the shaft 
that wounded me was wild or cultivated; until I know with what 
kind of feathers the shaft that wounded me was fitted - whether 
those of a vulture or an adjutant stork or a hawk or a peacock or 
a sithilahanu bird; until I know with what kind of sinew the shaft 
that wounded me was bound - whether that of an ox or a buffalo 
or a langur or a monkey; and until I know what kind of arrowhead 
it was that wounded me.' Before being able to know all of this that 
man would surely die. So too, if anyone should say thus: ‘I will not 
lead the holy life’ ... meanwhile that person would die. 


Malunkyaputta, if there is the view ‘the world is eternal’, the holy 
life cannot be lived; and if there is the view 'the world is not 
eternal’, the holy life cannot be lived. Whether there is the view 
'the world is eternal' or the view 'the world is not eternal', there 
is still birth, there is still aging, there is still death, there are still 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair; it is the destruction 
of these [forms of suffering] I prescribe here and now.... 
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Therefore, remember what I have left undeclared as undeclared, 
and remember what I have declared as declared. And what have 
I left undeclared? ‘The world is eternal’, ‘the world is not eternal'.... 
Why have I left that undeclared? Because it is unbeneficial, it does 
not belong to the fundamentals of the holy life, it does not lead 
to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to peace, to direct 
knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana. That is why I have left it 
undeclared. 


And what have I declared? I have declared: ‘This is suffering’, ‘this is 
the origin of suffering’, ‘this is the cessation of suffering’, ‘this is the 
way leading to the cessation of suffering.’ And why have I declared 
that? Because it is beneficial, it belongs to the fundamentals of the 
holy life, it leads to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to 
peace, to direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana. That is 
why I have declared it. {848} 


M. I. 428-31. 


On another occasion the Buddha said that the things he has realized are 
numerous, but the things he has taught are few. This is because he only 
teaches those things that are of benefit and can be used to solve problems. 
Specifically, these beneficial things are the Four Noble Truths: 


The Buddha was once staying in the Sirnsapa grove near the city of 
Kosambi. At that time he picked up a small handful of Narra tree leaves 
and said to the monks: 


"What do you estimate, monks, which is more numerous: these few 
narra leaves that I hold in my hand or those in the Sirhsapa grove 
overhead?' 


‘Venerable sir, the few narra leaves that the Blessed One holds in 
his hand are of a small amount, while those in the Sirhsapa grove 
overhead are much more numerous.' 


'So too, monks, the things I have directly known but have not taught 
you are numerous, while the things I have taught you are few. And 
why, monks, have I not taught those many things? Because they are 
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unbeneficial, irrelevant to the fundamentals of the holy life, and do 
not lead to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to peace, to 
direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana. 


‘And what, monks, have I taught? I have taught: “This is suffering”; 
I have taught: “This is the origin of suffering”; I have taught: “This 
is the cessation of suffering”; I have taught: “This is the way leading 
to the cessation of suffering.” And why have I taught this? Because 
it is beneficial, relevant to the fundamentals of the holy life, and 
leads to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to peace, to 
direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nibbana. Therefore I have 
taught this. 


‘Therefore, monks, you should make effort in order to understand 
according to the truth: “This is suffering, this is the origin of 
suffering, this is the cessation of suffering, this is the way leading 


to the cessation of suffering.” ”” 


S. V. 437-8. 


The Four Noble Truths are a vital teaching for both renunciants and 
laypeople. The Buddha therefore urged the monks to give teachings to 
the laypeople so that they understand these truths: 


Monks, those to whom you ought to give assistance or those who 
are receptive to the teachings - whether friends or colleagues, 
relatives or kinsmen - these you should encourage and exhort to 
be settled and established in a realization of the Four Noble Truths 
as they really are. 


S. V. 434-5. 


?Trans.: the author uses the spelling Sisapà grove. 
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19.3 THE MEANING OF THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


These Four Noble Truths, monks, are actual, unerring, and constant. 
Therefore they are called noble truths.... 


S. V. 435. 


Monks, the Tathagata is the Noble One in this world with its devas, 
Mara, and Brahma, in this generation with its ascetics and brah- 
mins, its devas and humans. Therefore they are called noble truths 
(because they are realized and revealed by the Buddha, the Noble 
One)? {849} 


S. V. 435. 


Monks, it is because he has fully awakened to these Four Noble 
Truths as they really are that the Tathagata, the Arahant, the Per- 
fectly Enlightened One, is called the Noble One.* 


S. V. 433. 


Referring to passages in the Pali Canon, the Visuddhimagga presents 


four 


1 


2. 


definitions for the Four Noble Truths (See Note 19.1): 


. Truths realized by the ‘noble ones’ (see preceding footnote). 


Truths belonging to the Noble One (Pali definition B, above). 


. Truths leading to the state of being a Noble One (Pali definition C, 


above). 


. Truths that are actual and certain (Pali definition A, above). 


?The passage in parentheses is from the commentarial interpretation at: SA. III. 


4 


299, 


This translation accords with the quotation in the Visuddhimagga at Vism. 495. 
In the Thai Pali edition the term ariya is not found; with this omission the 
passage is translated as: ‘It is because he has fully awakened to these Four Noble 


Truths as they really are that the Tathagata is called the Arahant, the Perfectly 


Enlightened One.’ [Trans.: this is how it is translated by Bhikkhu Bodhi in The 
Connected Discourses of the Buddha: A New Translation of the Sariyutta Nikaya; Wisdom 
Publications; © 2000.] 
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NOTE 19.1: NOBLE TRUTHS 


Vism. 495. For the first definition the Visuddhimagga quotes the 
following passage: ‘Monks, because the “noble ones” (i.e. the enlightened 
ones) penetrate these truths, they are called noble truths’, but I am 
unable to find this passage in the Tipitaka as it remains today. As for 
the fourth definition, the term ariya is normally translated as ‘noble’ 
or ‘excellent’, and thus ariya-sacca is translated as ‘noble truth’, but 
the commentators here interpret ariya according to the passage quoted 
above, as ‘actual’ or ‘sure’. 


The canonical explanations for the four truths are as follows: 


Now this, monks, is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, 
aging is suffering, illness is suffering, death is suffering; encounters 
with what is displeasing is suffering; separation from what is pleas- 
ing is suffering; not to get what one wants is suffering; in brief, the 
five aggregates subject to clinging are suffering. 


Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the origin of suffering: it is 
craving which leads to renewed existence, accompanied by delight 
and lust, seeking delight here and there; that is, craving for sensual 
pleasures, craving for existence, craving for annihilation. 


Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of suffering: it is 
the remainderless elimination and cessation of that same craving, 
the giving up and relinquishing of it, freedom from it, nonattach- 
ment to it. 


Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the way leading to the 
cessation of suffering: it is this Noble Eightfold Path; that is, right 
view, right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration? 


°E.g.: in the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: Vin. I. 10; S. V. 421-22; and at: Ps. II. 
147-150; Vbh. 99-104. 
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Further explanations are as follows: 


1. Dukkha: suffering; conditions that are difficult to endure; human 


predicaments. On a more profound level, this truth refers to the 
state of all conditioned things, which are subject to the natural laws 
of impermanence, dukkha, and nonself. Conditioned phenomena 
are accompanied by pressure, stress, conflict, and obstruction. 
They are inherently flawed and imperfect; they lack true substance 
and stability; they are unable to provide lasting satisfaction and 
contentment; they are constantly prone to cause problems and to 
create suffering for someone who attaches to them with clinging 
(upadana). {850} 


. Dukkha-samudaya (abbreviated as samudaya): the origin or source 


of suffering; i.e. craving (tanha), which seizes onto a belief in ‘self’, 
establishing an ‘I’, which is presumed to experience and acquire, 
exist and cease to exist in different circumstances. Attaching to 
this sense of self subjects a person to continual agitation, anxiety, 
yearning, possessiveness, hatred, fear, suspicion, boredom, and 
other forms of mental affliction. One is thus unable to truly feel 
at ease, free, and joyous; one does not know happiness that is 
immaculate and secure. 


. Dukkha-nirodha (abbreviated as nirodha): the cessation of suffering; 


the state reached when one completely eliminates ignorance and 
craving, when one is not influenced or compelled by craving, and 
when one is not oppressed by anxiety, boredom, or any other form 
of mental affliction. One is liberated, peaceful, bright and at ease; 
one experiences pure happiness. In short, nirodha is equivalent to 
Nibbana. 


. Dukkhanirodhagamini-patipada (abbreviated as magga: the Path): the 


path leading to the cessation of suffering or the mode of practice for 
reaching the end of suffering, i.e. the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya- 
atthangikamagga; the supreme path consisting of eight factors), i.e. 
right view ... right concentration. This path is known as the Middle 
Way (majjhima-patipada) because it proceeds in a balanced way to 
the end of suffering, without getting stuck at or veering towards 
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either of the two extremes: indulgence in sensual pleasures (kama- 
sukhallikanuyoga) or self-mortification (attakilamathanuyoga; prac- 
tices of self-torment). 


19.4 THE FouR NOBLE TRUTHS AND DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 


Dependent Origination and the Four Noble Truths are both central 
Buddhist teachings. 


In answer to the question, ‘What did the Buddha realize at his enlight- 
enment?' it is equally accurate to say that he realized Dependent Origina- 
tion and that he realized the Four Noble Truths. There are passages in the 
Pali Canon to substantiate both of these claims. 


This is because these two teachings are essentially the same and point 
to the same truths: Dependent Origination is an essential element of the 
Four Noble Truths, and the Four Noble Truths incorporates Dependent 
Origination. Let us look at the scriptural evidence for this assertion: 


The Vinaya Pitaka describes the story of the Buddha’s enlightenment, 
beginning with the time immediately after his enlightenment, when for 
an entire week he experienced the bliss of liberation and contemplated 
Dependent Origination, both the forward sequence (the arising of suf- 
fering) and the reverse sequence (the cessation of suffering) After 
seven weeks of experiencing the bliss of liberation, the Buddha considered 
proclaiming the Dhamma to others and he had this thought: 


‘This Dhamma that I have attained is profound, difficult to see, 
difficult to realize... [It is difficult] for such a generation delighting 
in attachment to see this truth, namely, specific conditionality, 
Dependent Origination. And it is hard to see this truth, namely ... 
Nibbana. {851} 


Vin. I. 1-5. 


Vin. I. 1-5. 
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The Sutta Pitaka presents a similar description of the Buddha’s life 
story, beginning with the thoughts that led him to go forth and leave the 
palace, followed by accounts of his going forth as a renunciant, studying 
with the ascetics Alara and Uddaka, undertaking and relinquishing the 
practices of extreme asceticism, resuming eating food, and then attaining 
the jhanas and realizing the three forms of knowledge at the time of his 
awakening: 


Now when I had eaten solid food and regained my strength, then 
quite secluded from sensual pleasures, secluded from unwholesome 
states, I entered upon and abided in the first jhana ... the second 
jhana ... the third jhana ... the fourth jhana, which has neither 
pleasure nor pain and purity of mindfulness due to equanimity... 


When my mind was concentrated, purified, bright, unblem- 
ished, rid of defilement, malleable, wieldy, steady, and imper- 
turbable, I directed it to knowledge of the recollection of past 
lives (pubbenivasanussati-fiana; the first knowledge - vijja). I 
recollected my manifold past lives... I directed it to knowledge 
of the passing away and reappearance of beings ... I saw beings 
passing away and reappearing (cutüpapata-fiàna; the second know- 
ledge)... I directed it to knowledge of the destruction of the taints 
(asavakkhaya-fiana; the third knowledge). I directly knew as it 
actually is: "This is suffering’, ‘this is the origin of suffering’, ‘this is 
the cessation of suffering’, ‘this is the way leading to the cessation 
of suffering’; I directly knew as it actually is: ‘These are the taints’, 
‘this is the origin of the taints’, ‘this is the cessation of the taints’, 
‘this is the way leading to the cessation of the taints.’ When I knew 
and saw thus, my mind was liberated from the taint of sensual 
desire, from the taint of becoming, and from the taint of ignorance. 


M. I. 163-73, 240-49; M. II. 93, 211-12. 


Following these passages is a description of the Buddha's considera- 
tions on proclaiming the Dhamma, identical to the passage in the Vinaya 
Pitaka quoted above. 
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The Vinaya Pitaka describes the period immediately following the 
Buddha’s awakening, when the Buddha experienced the bliss of liberation 
(which the commentaries say lasted for seven weeks). The description 
begins with the Buddha’s review of Dependent Origination and ends with 
the Buddha’s thoughts on refraining from teaching the Dhamma due to 
the complexity and profundity of Dependent Origination and of Nibbana. 
The Sutta Pitaka describes the circumstances leading up to the Buddha’s 
awakening until he realizes the three forms of knowledge (vijja). It passes 
over the period of experiencing the bliss of liberation and goes directly to 
the Buddha’s inclination to refrain from teaching. 


Those people who focus on the passages in the Vinaya in which the 
Buddha contemplates Dependent Origination, and the passages in both 
the Vinaya and the suttas in which the Buddha considers teaching the 
Dhamma, will claim that the Buddha realized Dependent Origination. 
Those people, on the other hand, who focus on the sutta passages, 
especially those describing the realization of the three forms of know- 
ledge, and who consider primarily the third knowledge, which is the 
true essence of awakening (the first two forms of knowledge cannot be 
considered equivalent to awakening and are not essential for realizing 
Nibbana), will claim that the Buddha realized the Four Noble Truths, 
resulting in liberation from the taints. 


Although these two answers are both correct, the two teachings have 
different features and a varying scope of application, and thus should be 
recognized as distinct from one another. 


In regard to the similarity between these two teachings, let us review 
the two distinct cycles of Dependent Origination and then compare these 
to the Four Noble Truths: 


1. Cycle of origination (samudaya-vara): ignorance arises — volitional 
formations arise — ... birth arises — aging and death, sorrow, 
lamentation ... despair arise. 


2. Cycle of cessation (nirodha-vara): ignorance ceases — volitional 
formations cease — ... birth ceases — aging and death, sorrow, 
lamentation ... despair cease. {852} 
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A. The origination cycle of Dependent Origination is equivalent to the 
first and the second noble truths: suffering (dukkha) and suffering’s 
origin (samudaya). In the Four Noble Truths, the final section of 
Dependent Origination (birth, aging, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
etc.), which is the result of craving and clinging, is designated as the 
first noble truth: it refers to the problems that people encounter 
and that must be rectified. The teaching then returns to the pre- 
ceding factors (ignorance to becoming) and designate them as the 
second noble truth: the source of human problems. 


B. The cessation cycle of Dependent Origination is equivalent to the 
third noble truth (nirodha). It reveals how problems, when they 
are properly solved at their root, cease according to the law of 
cause and effect. Although the cessation cycle is directly associ- 
ated with the third noble truth, it also includes the fourth noble 
truth, because the eradication of problems refers indirectly to the 
conduct or practice involved in solving these problems; it points to 
the particular actions required to resolve problems. 


It is thus possible to condense the Four Noble Truths, resulting in two 
truths: the existence of suffering (truths 1 and 2) and the end of suffering 
(truths 3 and 4). 


In some suttas, these two cycles of Dependent Origination are used as 
definitions for the second and third noble truths: the origination cycle is 
a definition for the second truth, and the cessation cycle is a definition 
for the third.’ 


In these definitions, however, only craving (tanha) is revealed as the 
cause for suffering (samudaya); and similarly, the end of craving is the 
definition for cessation (nirodha). This is because craving is the most 
obvious defilement; it plays a dominant role and is thus highlighted for 
investigation. Despite this abbreviated presentation, the entire process 
of Dependent Origination is implied. 


The teachings on Dependent Origination and on the Four Noble Truths 
are distinct from each other in the following ways: 


"See, e.g.: S. II. 104-105. 
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These two teachings reveal the same truth, but in different ways and 
with different objectives. Dependent Origination describes an automatic, 
natural process. The Four Noble Truths, on the other hand, presents a 
model for wise inquiry and investigation, leading to practical results. 


The Four Noble Truths corresponds to the Buddha’s own search for 
truth, beginning with his encounters with suffering and his consequent 
search for its cause. He discovered that this search is not in vain; there 
is indeed a solution. He thus determined the specific points which need 
to be attended to and set himself a clear goal. Finally, he carried out 
the necessary measures to solve the problem until he reached his desired 
goal. The Four Noble Truths is thus used as a systematized teaching for 
generating understanding, profiting both the person who presents the 
teaching and the person who receives it. {853} 


Dependent Origination is the essential dynamic inherent in the Four 
Noble Truths which the Buddha contemplated immediately after his 
awakening. It is the key teaching which a person must study in order to 
understand the gist of the Four Noble Truths. 


The main distinction between these teachings is found in relation to 
the cessation cycle of Dependent Origination which corresponds to the 
third and fourth noble truth. When one compares the cessation cycle 
with the third noble truth (nirodha), one sees that it focuses primarily on 
the process leading to cessation rather than on the state of cessation - 
Nibbana - itself. Forthis reason, following the Buddha's awakening, while 
he was considering whether to teach the Dhamma, he distinguished the 
two truths that he had realized. His first consideration was: 


This Dhamma that I have attained is profound, difficult to see, 
difficult to realize... [It is difficult] for such a generation delighting 
in attachment to see this truth, namely, specific conditionality, 
Dependent Origination. 


This was followed by a second consideration: 


And it is hard to see this truth, namely, the stilling of all formations, 
the abandonment of all foundations for suffering, the end of crav- 
ing, dispassion, cessation, Nibbana. 
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The third noble truth, on the other hand, refers principally to the state 
of cessation, although the process leading to cessation is inherent in it. 


The cessation cycle of Dependent Origination incorporates the fourth 
noble truth (magga), but it does not clearly mark out a path of practice. 
It does not clearly specify the details or methods of practical application: 
what needs to be done for the process to reach completion. This is similar 
to a doctor who knows how to treat an illness but neither prescribes 
medicine nor sets down a treatment plan. 


In the Four Noble Truths, however, the Buddha specifically distin- 
guished the fourth truth for the purpose of practical application: it is a 
way of practice that has been tested and proved, and leads with certainty 
to the goal of complete and utter freedom. 


The fourth noble truth (magga) describes spiritual practice in a 
detailed, balanced, and comprehensive way; it comprises the entire 
Buddhist system of practice. It is called the ‘middle way of practice’ or 
the ‘Middle Way’, which is to be undertaken by people in order to generate 
results within themselves. Dependent Origination, on the other hand, is 
referred to as an ‘impartial teaching of truth’ (majjhena dhammam deseti), 
or a ‘middle teaching’, which accords with the inherent laws of nature. 
It encompasses the first three noble truths. Because the Middle Way 
(magga) has distinctive features it is important to distinguish it as a unique 
teaching. {854} 


In sum, the Buddha made a distinction between the truths that he 
realized at the time of his awakening: on the one hand there is Dependent 
Origination and Nibbana, and on the other hand the Four Noble Truths. 
All of these truths are essentially the same, but viewed from different 
perspectives. 


The Buddha referred to Dependent Origination and Nibbana when 
he was considering whether to teach the Dhamma, acknowledging how 
profound these things are and how difficult it is for beings to understand 
them. Nibbana and Dependent Origination are the essential qualities 
realized by the Buddha at the time of his enlightenment; they are the true 
and pure essence of the Dhamma, extremely difficult to realize. And they 
lie at the heart of the teaching on the Four Noble Truths. 
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The Buddha referred to the Four Noble Truths when he described his 
own practice culminating in his awakening and when he gave teachings to 
others, beginning with the First Sermon, on setting the wheel of Dhamma 
in motion. The Four Noble Truths comprise the entire range of truths 
realized by the Buddha. They are organized into a gradual system of 
coherent and effective teachings, which take into account people’s ability 
to understand these truths and apply them to their lives. 


Nibbana and Dependent Origination are pure, natural phenomena. The 
Four Noble Truths are those matters directly pertaining to human beings; 
they are presented in a way that is conducive to understanding and to 
practical application. The Four Noble Truths embody the entirety of the 
truth (Dhamma), whereas the essential (and the most difficult to realize) 
qualities of the truth are Nibbana and Dependent Origination. A person 
who truly understands Nibbana and Dependent Origination understands 
Buddha-Dhamma in its entirety, including the Four Noble Truths. 


19.5 ACTIONS TO BE PERFORMED 
IN RELATION TO THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


It is crucial that one understands and performs the necessary duties in 
relation to each of the Four Noble Truths. A correct presentation and 
correct practice of the Four Noble Truths relies on an accurate linking 
up between each distinct truth and its corresponding responsibility or 
action. A failure to do this results in misunderstandings and incorrect 
practice. A lack of understanding about the duties connected to each of 
the Four Noble Truths also leads to misunderstanding about Buddhism in 
general, for example the belief that Buddhism is a pessimistic teaching. 


The four duties in respect to the Four Noble Truths are as follows: 


1. Suffering should be fully understood 
(dukkham ariyasaccam parififieyyam). 


See the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. 
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2. The cause of suffering should be abandoned 
(dukkhasamudayo ariyasaccam pahatabbam). 


3. The cessation of suffering should be realized 
(dukkhanirodho ariyasaccam sacchikatabbam). 


4. The way leading to the cessation of suffering should be developed 
(dukkhanirodhagaminipatipadà ariyasaccam bhavetabbam). {855} 


A. Thorough knowledge (parififia): the duty in respect to suffering is 
thorough understanding: one should investigate and understand- 
ing suffering as it truly is; one should clearly understand relevant 
problems and determine the extent of these problems. This is a 
fundamental stage of spiritual practice enabling one to progress 
to subsequent stages and to understand the heart of the human 
predicament. 


B. Abandonment (pahàna): the duty in respect to the causes for suf- 
fering is to eliminate them - to bring the causes for suffering to an 
end; one should remove the source of suffering. 


C. Realization (sacchikiriya): the duty in respect to the cessation of 
suffering is to realize or attain such cessation: to reach a state 
in which the essential problems have been solved, where one is 
completely free from these problems and has reached the goal of 
spiritual practice. 


D. Cultivation (bhavana): the duty in respect to the Path is to literally 
‘bring into existence’ - to generate and to increase - i.e.: to train 
oneself according to the factors of the Path; to undertake the 
practice of the Path, which eliminates the source of suffering; to 
follow the methods which lead to the goal; to set down the details 
of spiritual practice and to apply these in order to solve problems. 


It is necessary to attend to and accomplish these duties correctly, 
matching each duty with its appropriate truth. To perform these duties 
correctly requires knowledge (fina); the knowledge of these duties in Pali 
is referred to as kicca-fíana. Applying this knowledge to link each noble 
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truth with its matching duty corresponds to different stages of spiritual 
practice, and it can be used for solving every kind of human problem: 


1. Knowledge of the duty in relation to dukkha: to know that suffering 
needs to be thoroughly understood; to understand the nature of 
suffering, the basis of suffering, and the locus of suffering. This 
understanding accords with reality, which differs from understand- 
ing things according to how we want them to be or according to 
aversion, for instance. As a particular stage of practice, this refers 
to the stage of describing or assessing problems, which must be 
defined and understood. 


2. Knowledge of the duty in relation to samudaya: to know that the 
cause of suffering needs to be abandoned; to understand the causes 
of suffering, which should be eliminated. This is the stage of 
inquiry and analysis, of diagnosing the source of suffering, which 
must be completely eradicated. 


3. Knowledge of the duty in relation to nirodha: to know that the 
cessation of suffering needs to be realized; to understand the ces- 
sation of suffering, which should be realized. This is the stage of 
focusing on the end of suffering - the goal of spiritual practice 
- by recognizing that solving the human predicament is possible, 
worthy, and something that should be accomplished. Moreover, 
one knows how to reach this goal. 


4, Knowledge of the duty in relation to magga: to know that the 
Path needs to be cultivated; to understand the Path or the way of 
practice leading to the end of suffering, which should be developed 
and brought to completion. This is the stage of setting down or 
acknowledging the methods, stages, and details of practice used for 
eliminating the source of suffering which need to be applied and 
undertaken. 


In sum, we know what our problems are - we know the nature of our 
suffering, we know the source of that suffering, we know what to aspire 
to (or what achievement is truly desirable), and we know what must be 
done - we know how to proceed. 
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The knowledge of duties (kicca-fidna) is one of three kinds of knowledge 
connected to the Four Noble Truths, which are used as criteria for determ- 
ining enlightenment: when a person truly knows the Four Noble Truths 
with these three kinds of knowledge (comprising twelve factors), he or 
she is said to be awakened. {856} 


These three kinds of knowledge are referred to collectively as ‘know- 
ledge and vision’ (fiana-dassana). This knowledge and vision is comprised 
of three cycles or rounds (parivatta), constituting the three kinds of know- 
ledge:? 


1. Knowledge of the truths (sacca-fiána): knowledge of the Four Noble 
Truths as they really are: ‘this is suffering’, ‘this is the source of 
suffering’, ‘this is the end of suffering’, ‘this is the way leading to 
the end of suffering’; ‘suffering is like this’, ‘the source of suffering 
is like this’, ‘the end of suffering is like this’, ‘the way leading to the 
end of suffering is like this’. This knowledge completes the first 
round (parivatta). 


2. Knowledge of duties (kicca-fiana): knowledge of the required duties 
apropos of each of the Four Noble Truths: dukkha should be fully 
understood, the cause of suffering should be abandoned, etc., as 
described above. This knowledge completes the second ‘round’. 


3. Knowledge of what has been done (kata-fidna): knowledge of having 
accomplished the duties in respect to the Four Noble Truths. One 
knows: ‘Suffering, which should be fully understood, has been fully 
understood’; ‘The cause, which should be abandoned, has been 
abandoned’; ‘Cessation, which should be realized, has been real- 
ized’; ‘The Path, which should be developed, has been developed.’ 
This knowledge completes the third ‘round’. 


These three rounds occur in relation to each of the four truths, res- 
ulting in twelve factors (akara) of knowledge and vision. Knowledge and 
vision (fiana-dassana) thus has three cycles (parivatta), containing twelve 
factors. 


"Ibid. 
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The Buddha possessed knowledge and vision of the Four Noble Truths 


in their three rounds - he realized the twelve factors - and therefore he 


declared that he had achieved the unsurpassed supreme enlightenment. 


Knowledge and vision containing these twelve factors is used as a 


criterion for verifying all forms of spiritual accomplishment. This know- 


ledge with its rounds and factors can outlined as seen below, and on 
Table 19.1. 


1. Suffering is like this - it should be fully understood - it has been fully 
understood. 


2. The cause is like this - it should be abandoned - it has been abandoned. 


3. Cessation is like this - it should be realized - it has been realized. 


4. The Path is like this - it should be developed - it has been developed. 


(857) 
Table 19.1: Three Kinds of Knowledge 
Four Noble Knowledge of the Truths Knowledge of Duties Knowledge of What 
Truths Has Been Done 
Dukkha To know that suffering is this To know that suffering should To know that suffering has been 
way; to know what the problems — be fully understood; to know fully understood; to know that 
are. that one must understand the one has understood the nature 
nature and extent of problems. and extent of problems. 
Samudaya To know that the cause is this To know that the cause should To know that the cause has been 
way; to know that craving is the be abandoned; to know thatone abandoned; to know that 
cause of suffering; to know what must abandon craving; to know craving has been abandoned; to 
he causes for problems are. that one must solve problems at know that the source of 
their source. problems has been eliminated. 
Nirodha To know that cessation is this To know that cessation should To know that cessation - 
way; to know that Nibbana is be realized; to know that Nibbana - has been realized; to 
he cessation of suffering; to Nibbana should be realized; to know that the goal has been 
know what is truly desirable. know that this is the goal. reached. 
Magga To know that the Path is this To know that the Path should be To know that the Path has been 


way; to know that the Path of 
cessation has eight factors; to 
know what methods exist for 
solving problems. 


developed; to know that one 
should cultivate the Eightfold 
Path; to know that one should 
undertake and apply the 
methods for solving problems. 


developed; to know that one has 
practised in accord with the 
Eightfold Path; to know that one 
has completed and concluded 
the methods for solving 
problems. 
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Note also the following points: {858} 


the sense that suffering should be clearly understood. Therefore, 
suffering and all things that are classified as problems are collect- 
ively referred to as 'things which should be clearly understood' 
(parififieyya-dhamma). 


. Samudaya is paired with the duty of relinquishment (pahāna) in 


the sense that the causes for suffering should be abandoned or 
eliminated. Therefore, craving and all things classified as causes for 
suffering, e.g.: ignorance, greed, hatred, and grasping, are collect- 
ively referred to as things to be relinquished (pahatabba-dhamma). 


. Nirodha is paired with the duty of realization (sacchikiriya) in the 


sense that the cessation of suffering should be realized. Therefore, 
Nibbana and things related to the goal are called ‘things to be 
realized' (sacchikatabba-dhamma). 


. Magga is paired with the duty of cultivation (bhavana) in the sense 


that the Path should be developed. The Eightfold Path and all 
practices and methods for reaching the goal are called 'things to 
be cultivated' (bhavetabba-dhamma). 


Everything that exists, without exception, can be classified as and 
incorporated into one of these four groups. 


On the Path leading to the end of suffering - from rudimentary stages 
to the refined, and from relating to external things to realizing profound 
phenomena in the mind - it is always possible to associate the things 


which one experiences with one of these four groups. For example, at 


the highest level of practice, of contemplating the essence of truth, the 
Buddha described these four qualities as follows:!? 


10M. HI. 290; A. II. 247. Note that in the Pali Canon the term bhavetabba-dhamma 


(i.e. samatha and vipassana) is listed before sacchikatabba-dhamma (i.e. vijja and 
vimutti). 
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1. Dukkha: things to be understood (parififieyya-dhamma) = the five 
aggregates of clinging. 


2. Samudaya: things to be abandoned (pahatabba-dhamma) = ignorance 
(avijja) and craving for existence (bhava-tanha). 


3. Nirodha: things to be realized (sacchikatabba-dhamma) = true know- 
ledge (vijja) and liberation (vimutti). 


4. Magga: things to be developed (bhavetabba-dhamma) = tranquility 
(samatha) and insight (vipassana). 


19.6 SUMMARY OF THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


The commentaries offer some interesting analogies for the Four Noble 
Truths:! 


1. An illness: 
* Dukkha is similar to an illness. 
* Samudaya is similar to the cause of illness. 
* Nirodha is similar to the freedom from illness. 


* Magga is similar to the medicine for curing the illness. 


2. Famine: 
* Dukkha is similar to a famine. 
* Samudaya is similar to an absence of rain. 
* Nirodha is similar to abundance and plenitude. 


* Magga is similar to a good rainfall. 


3. Danger: 
* Dukkha is similar to danger. 


* Samudaya is similar to the cause of the danger. 


!'Vism, 512; VbhA. 88; PsA. I. 198. 
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* Nirodha is similar to an escape from the danger. 


* Magga is similar to the means for escaping the danger. 


4. Burden, a heavy load: 
* Dukkha is similar to a heavy load. 
* Samudaya is similar to carrying the heavy load. 
* Nirodha is similar to putting down the heavy load. 


* Magga is similar to the procedures for putting down the heavy 
load. {859} 


The Visuddhimagga, the Sammohavinodani, ^ and the 
Saddhammapakasini offer brief and cogent explanations for why the 
Buddha arranged the Four Noble Truths in the order that he did:'” 


A. DUKKHA 


The Focus Commences on Suffering in order to Apply Wisdom 


Suffering is oppressive and affects all human beings. Whenever suffer- 
ing arises, it is arresting and kindles concern. Even if one looks beyond 
one’s own personal experience, one sees the various afflictions and diffi- 
culties that continually beset human beings as the normal state of affairs. 
Suffering is apparent to all people - it manifests clearly. It impels interest 
and is thus suitable as a regular subject for contemplation, in particular 
as the starting point for teaching the Dhamma. 


Moreover, suffering is considered displeasing and frightening for most 
people; although it is unavoidable, they do not want to think about 
it. If one makes people aware of how they are currently experiencing 
suffering or generating problems, they may be shaken from their state 
of complacency. The Buddha taught people about suffering in order for 
them to begin to contemplate and solve their problems. 


By teaching the Four Noble Truths beginning with suffering, one com- 
mences with the problems at hand, with things that are clearly evident, 


P Vism, 497-8; VbhA. 86; PsA. I. 54, 198. The passages are identical in all three texts. 
Here, I provide only an extract of these teachings. 
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with things that are arresting, and most importantly, with things that 
have a direct relevance to people. One does not begin with abstract ideas, 
fanciful notions, or mere rhetoric. When teaching an individual, one 
speaks ona subject pertinent to him or her; and when teaching objectively, 
one speaks on a subject relevant to all people. 


The Buddha taught about suffering not to promote suffering, but to act 
as the starting point for ending suffering. He knew that suffering can be 
brought to cessation - it is not a compulsory and permanent condition. 
Life is frustrating when it is still disturbed by suffering. If one is able to 
bring an end to suffering, or if one becomes skilled at solving problems, 
then life becomes peaceful and truly happy. 


Solving problems is not achieved by avoiding or turning a blind eye to 
suffering. Just the opposite: it is achieved by acknowledging and facing 
suffering. This does not mean simply enduring suffering or generating 
more suffering, but rather it means to gain insight into suffering in order 
to be able to be free of it. Instead of accumulating suffering, one attends 
to it with wisdom. 


Gaining insight is equivalent to performing the correct duty vis-à-vis 
suffering, that is, comprehensive understanding (parififia). One under- 
stands the nature of suffering, where it arises, and the extent of the 
problems. Often people avoid suffering and run away from problems; 
even though they know that problems exist, they only have a vague or 
confused understanding about them. By understanding suffering, one's 
responsibility in this area is accomplished. This is similar to a doctor who 
diagnoses the symptoms of an illness and understands its nature, thus 


fulfilling one stage in the process of curing it. {860} 


It is not our responsibility to eliminate or abandon suffering, because 
cessation is not found at suffering itself - one must dispel it at its causes. 
Trying to abandon suffering itself is like treating an illness only at its 
symptoms, say by taking medicine in order to alleviate the pain. The 
illness has not been cured and one must continue to search for its causes. 


Just as a doctor studying the nature of illness must also study about 
the human body, which is the home of illness, so too, a practitioner, who 
studies the nature of suffering in order to bring about its end, must study 
all aspects of human life which constitute the basis of suffering, along 
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with the nature of conditioned phenomena which play a participatory 


role. 


The gist of the first Noble Truth is to recognize suffering as it truly is 
and to discern the true nature of human life and the world around us. 


B. SAMUDAYA: THE SOURCE OF SUFFERING 


Searching for the True Causes of Suffering Rather than Attributing Blame 


If one wishes for the cessation of suffering, one must eliminate its 
causes. When one recognizes the nature of one's suffering - how and 
where it manifests - it is time to investigate further for its causes, in order 


to accomplish the duty of abandonment or elimination (pahana). 


In many cases, however, when searching for the source of suffering, 
people flee from the truth. They tend to look outside of themselves or 
focus on events removed from what is happening in the present moment. 
They therefore look for an external agent on whom to lay blame or try 
to distance themselves from the problem so as to feel that they are not 
responsible. 


Laying blame on external factors leads to three false doctrines: 


1. Doctrine of past karma (pubbekata-vada): the belief that all present 
happiness and suffering results from past actions; the claim that all 
happiness and suffering is connected to past actions. 


2. Doctrine of a supreme God (issaranimmana-vàda): the belief that 
all present happiness and suffering is created by a supreme God; 


PEg. M. II. 214-23; A. I. 173; Vbh. 367-8; J. V. 232-43; J. VI. 206-211; JA. V. 237- 
41. Issaranimmana-vada is also known as issaranimmita-vada, issarakarana-vada, 
or issarakutti-vada. Especially in relation to pubbekata-vàáda, it is important to 
distinguish this doctrine from the Buddhist teachings on kamma, a distinction 
which it seems that many Buddhists do not pay proper attention to. The 
scriptures emphasize this distinction and if it is studied well it will lead to clarity 
on the Buddhist notion of kamma. The commentaries at VbhA. 497 claim that the 
first doctrine is that of the Nigantha, the second of the brahmins, and the third 
of the Ajivakas. At J. V. 239-41 the doctrine of annihilationism (uccheda-vada) is 
added as a fourth item to this list of false doctrines. 
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whether one is escaping ill-fortune or seeking good fortune, one 
thus relies on the providence of divine beings. 


3. Doctrine of fate (ahetu-vada): the belief that all present happiness 
and suffering is random and pointless, without cause and condi- 
tion. One believes that neither positive nor negative events can be 
altered; when their destined time arrives, they will occur automat- 
ically. 


Buddha-Dhamma rejects these doctrines because they oppose the 
natural law of causality. The Buddhist teachings encourage people to 
search for the causes of suffering in conformity with this law of nature, 
beginning with those causes existing within an individual, i.e. volitional 
actions (kamma) of thoughts, words, and deeds, both good and bad: those 
already performed, those presently being performed, and those stored 
up as character traits. And they have people examine their behaviour in 
relation to things around them, to check if their actions are proper or 
improper in regard to various environmental factors. 


On a deeper level, the Buddha described craving (tanha) as the source of 
human suffering. Craving causes one to act, express oneself, and relate to 
the world incorrectly. One does not act with a knowledge of the truth, but 
rather one acts influenced by pleasure and aversion, by likes and dislikes, 
or by shielding oneself with such defilements as fear, conceit, envy, and 
distrust, which are a consequence of craving. {861} 


There are three forms of craving: craving for sensual pleasures (kama- 
tanha) - the wish to obtain, to acquire, to consume; craving for existence 
(bhava-tanha) - the wish to become, to endure, to have eternallife; and the 
craving for annihilation (vibhava-tanha) - the wish to cease existing, the 
wish for extinction. And on an even deeper level the Buddha described 
the process of Dependent Origination, in which ignorance acts as the root 
of craving, the source from which all suffering flows. 


When one eliminates ignorance and craving - the causes for suffering - 
and one is not subject to the obstructive power of defilements, one is able 
to relate to the world - to other people, to other creatures, and to nature 
- with wisdom. One has an understanding of the conditionality of all 
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things which enables one to solve problems in the optimal way available 
to human intelligence. 


Although some minor suffering remains, it is merely the dukkha inher- 
ent in nature and is incapable of overpowering one's mind. When one is 
free from the internal subjugation of craving, the only remaining respons- 
ibility is to reflect on the circumstances with which one is engaged, and 
to respond with wisdom for the happiness and wellbeing of others. 


On the contrary, as long as people are still oppressed by corrupting 
and distorting defilements, they have no chance to truly solve problems 
or to dispel suffering, both within themselves and outward in society. In 
most cases, when people try to solve problems, they tend to make matters 
worse, either by increasing the problem at hand or by creating new ones. 
When they experience suffering, rather than bringing it to an end or 
reducing it by way of wisdom, they are coerced by craving to compensate 
for this situation by increasing the original suffering or by venting the 
suffering outwards and harming other people and society. 


Human suffering arises and exists in this way, subject to the dictates of 
craving and with the support of ignorance, without end. 


C. NIRODHA: THE CESSATION OF SUFFERING 


Wisdom Leads to Unrestricted Happiness and Compassion 


Once the Buddha had described suffering and its causes, which are 
matters of adversity and dissatisfaction, he assuaged the minds of those 
disciples receptive to his teachings and gave them hope, by teaching the 
third noble truth of cessation, revealing that the oppression by suffering 
can cease - the basic problems of life can be solved. A desirable way out 
exists, because the cause of suffering can be eliminated and brought to an 
end. 


Suffering exists dependent on causes; when these causes are removed, 
the result of suffering likewise ceases. When suffering ceases, the state of 
‘no suffering’ - a freedom from suffering - arises automatically. Mental 
disturbance is transformed into a state of freedom, clarity, purity, and 
ease. For this reason cessation is presented as the third noble truth, both 
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because of the natural sequence of events, and because of its aptness as 
a teaching method, which kindles interest, promotes understanding, and 
encourages practice leading to true realization. 


When one eliminates craving along with its companion defilements, 
which tyrannize and seduce the mind, one is no longer harassed by 
agitation, yearning, anxiety, fear, animosity, loneliness and boredom. One 
does not need to rely on the temporary happiness of fleeing from these 
disturbing mind states, of trying to bury them or replace them with 
something else, or of venting one’s frustration outwards. {862} 


By attending to suffering at its causes, the mind is now liberated, inde- 
pendent, peaceful, and possessed of a pure happiness; it is not assaulted 
by lingering doubts and fears. The normal, constant state of the mind 
is one of joy, clarity and ease. One has reached spiritual perfection and 
fulfilled the act of realization (sacchikiriya). 


Similarly, when the mind is liberated from mental defilements and 
entanglements, when it is free and bright, ignorance no longer has any 
manipulative power. As a consequence, wisdom is also purified and freed 
from the deceptive and corrupting influence of the defilements. One is 
able to reflect on things correctly and in harmony with the truth, and 
discern things according to cause and effect. 


When ignorance and craving are not present to cause misunderstand- 
ing, wisdom is the principal agent to guide behaviour. One then acts, 
expresses oneself, and relates to the world with a thorough knowledge of 
the ways of nature. Apart from being the bedrock of internal purity and 
freedom, outwardly, wisdom helps for applying one’s personal knowledge 
and capabilities to solve other people’s problems and to generate true 
wellbeing. A person’s intelligence is used to its fullest extent without 
impediment or distortion, and it is used only for wholesome purposes. 
This is to live one’s life guided by wisdom. 


Moreover, when a person is free, steady, and naturally happy - not 
self-obsessed, not looking for things to consume, not trying to protect or 
reinforce the burden of self-importance - the mind becomes expansive 
and the feeling of freedom pervades outwards. One becomes receptive to 
the happiness and suffering of fellow creatures and one wishes to provide 
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assistance. Wisdom is then provided with the power of compassion which 
helps to guide one's behaviour; one then lives fully for the wellbeing 
and happiness of others. When one is free from grasping and selfish 
attachment, one is able to perform virtuous and kindly deeds in a one- 
pointed, resolute, and devoted way. 


Inwardly, one is free, happy, and pure; personal wellbeing has been 
brought to perfection (attahita-sampatti). Outwardly, one acts to support 
other people (parahita-patipatti). Together they complete the attributes of 
one who has realized cessation. 


A person who walks the noble path does not need to wait to experience 
the blessings and benefits of realizing Nibbana - the heart of cessation. 
Even while walking correctly along the Path one is able to constantly wit- 
ness the increasing fruits of practice, both in regard to personal benefits 
and in regard to those blessings one can bestow on others. 


In ascending order, cessation (nirodha) is outlined by five stages: 


1. Vikkhambhana-nirodha: cessation of suffering and defilement 
through suppression: to use concentration in order to make the 
mind tranquil, relaxed, free from dullness and anxiety. In par- 
ticular, this means applying concentration on the level of jhana. 
During the entire period that one dwells in jhana the defilements 
are stilled and one experiences happiness independent of sensual 
desires (niramisa-sukha). 


2. Tadanga-nirodha: cessation of suffering and defilement by way of 
opposing or opposite qualities. Most importantly, this refers to an 
ability to reflect wisely, to understand the truth of phenomena - 
that they exist according to the law of causality and must be atten- 
ded to by bearing in mind their causes and conditions. They are 
not subject to people's desires and attachments. With such wisdom 
a person acts correctly and relates to things with understanding, 
goodwill, and an inner freedom. (863) Wisdom that clearly discerns 
things according to the truth is called 'insight wisdom' (vipassana- 
panna). Mental impurity and suffering is extinguished as long as 


V ps. I. 27; Ps. II. 220. 
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this wisdom functions: the mind is calm, pure, bright, and joyous. It 
leads to mental refinement and generates deeper levels of wisdom. 


3. Samuccheda-nirodha: cessation of suffering and defilement through 
severance. One realizes transcendent stages of the Path, beginning 
with the path of stream-entry. Defilements and suffering cease 
completely and irrevocably, according to the specific stage of the 
Path. 


4. Patipassaddhi-nirodha: cessation of suffering and defilement 
through stilling. One realizes transcendent ‘fruit’ (phala); one 
is a noble being, from stream-enterer upwards. Defilements cease 
and the mind is pure and free according to the specific stage of 
being a noble person (ariya-puggala). 


5. Nissarana-nirodha: cessation of defilements through relinquish- 
ment; the state of true and perfect deliverance: Nibbana. 


D. MAGGA: THE PATH LEADING TO THE CESSATION OF SUFFERING 


Arrival at the Triple Gem Dispels a Dependence on Fate and Supernatural Powers 


When one knows suffering and its origin, and one recognizes the goal 
which is the cessation of the suffering, it is then time to engage in practice. 


When one sees clearly the goal to be reached - its attributes and its 
attainability - one practises to realize that goal accordingly. If one does 
not know what the goal is and in which direction to go, one will not know 
how to proceed. For this reason, in terms of the relationship between the 
four truths, it is appropriate for the Path to be put at the end. 


Also, in regard to teaching, spiritual practice generally requires a lot 
of strength and energy; if practitioners do not recognize the value of the 
goal, they will lack will-power. And if they are convinced the practice is 
arduous, they may have a loss of heart or even refuse to proceed. Even if 
they engage with the practice they will do so as if coerced, against their 
will, or listlessly, and their progress will probably be fruitless. 


On the contrary, if one sees the value of the goal one will be happy to 
put forth effort. The greater is the goal and the desire to reach it, the 
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stronger is the motivation for practice. When a person sincerely desires 
the goal, he or she will fight to achieve it no matter how difficult the 
practice is to reach it. 


This is another reason why the Buddha mentioned cessation before 
the Path: so that the listener sees the value of and develops a wish for 
cessation, generating an enthusiasm to learn the methods of practice and 
to apply them. When the Buddha revealed how cessation is truly a worthy 
goal, the listeners were determined to hear of the Path and committed to 
applying it to practice. They resolved to follow the Path and welcomed 
the hardships required to do so. 


When people search for the cause of suffering, they tend to attribute 
blame outwardly or look for things that are as far from their own sphere 
of responsibility as possible. Similarly, when people look for a remedy for 
suffering, they tend to look for things externally, to find some protection 
in order to release them from responsibility or to remove suffering on 


their behalf. 


In both cases people are hiding from the truth, not daring to look at 
suffering, and avoiding responsibility. This is similar to a person who 
flees from danger and looks for a place to bury his head in the sand and 
hide his face; he thinks he has escaped the danger even though he is still 
surrounded by it. {864} 


This behaviour gives rise to a dependence on external things, say by 
beseeching what is considered holy, making propitiatory offerings, wait- 
ing for divine acts of power, or simply leaving things up to fate. Buddhism 
teaches that depending on such things, or sucha resignation to fate, is not 
the way to security and safety, and it does not lead to a true deliverance 
from suffering. 


The correct way of dealing with suffering is to have firm confidence in 
the merits of the Triple Gem, to make the mind peaceful and strong, and 
to apply wisdom by looking at problems objectively: to see them as they 
truly are and to solve them at their root causes. 


In other words, with confidence in the Triple Gem, one knows how to 
solve problems according to the Four Noble Truths: to know suffering 
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accurately, to investigate and discover its causes, to recognize the end 
of suffering which should be realized, and to develop the appropriate 
methods of dealing with suffering directly at its source which lead to the 
realization of the goal. In sum, one develops the Eightfold Path. Practising 
in this way leads to the true end of suffering, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


People in large numbers threatened by danger seek refuge in moun- 
tains, forests and sacred groves and trees. But no such refuge is safe, 
no such refuge is supreme. Not by resorting to such a refuge is one 
freed from all misery. 


One who goes for refuge to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the 
Sangha; who sees clearly with wisdom the Four Noble Truths: suf- 
fering, the origin of suffering, the transcendence of suffering, and 
the Noble Eightfold Path leading to the end of suffering. This, 
indeed, is a safe refuge; this, indeed, is the refuge supreme. By 
reaching such a refuge, one is freed from all misery.’ 


Dh. verses 188-92. 


A recollection of the Buddha provides us with the confidence that 
every person is endowed with an intelligence and capability which can be 
trained or developed to perfection. We are all able to realize the truth, 
to arrive at the utter freedom from suffering, to transcend mundane 
phenomena, and to possess supreme virtues which even the devas and 
Brahma gods revere. In this respect, the Great Teacher, the Buddha, acted 
as guide and forerunner. 


If those people who depend on the supernatural know how to train 
themselves well, they will see that there is nothing which the gods or 
sacred forces are able to do which equals the virtuous deeds stemming 
from a well-cultivated human mind. 


cited in Chapter 7 on awakened beings. The Triple Gem (ratanattaya) comprises 
the three essential pillars of Buddhism, which Buddhists should constantly 
bear in mind: the Buddha (‘true humanity’; this principle points to the highest 
potential inherent in all people); the Dhamma (‘nature’; the nature of causality, 
an understanding of which leads to the realization of ultimate truth, which tran- 
scends causes and conditions); and Sangha (‘community’; the ideal community 
consisting of noble beings who exist at different levels of Dhamma realization 
and who follow the Path of the Buddha). 
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A recollection of the Dhamma provides us with the confidence that 
the truth is a naturally existing phenomenon and that all things exist 
according to causes and conditions. If one is able to discern things as 
they truly are, to apply this understanding in a beneficial way, to relate to 
things with insight, and to deal with them at their source, then one can 
solve problems in the best possible way. One will realize the truth and live 
an excellent life. 


A recollection of the Sangha provides us with the confidence that a 
virtuous community is founded on truth and is comprised of members 
who are free from suffering. Although they have arrived at varying 
degrees of spiritual accomplishment, they are united and equal in the 
face of Dhamma. Every person participates in building this community 
by understanding and practising in accord with the Dhamma. {865} 


If one lacks confidence in the Triple Gem then one must depend 
on external things, like petitioning sacred forces and praying to divine 
beings. But if one has confidence in the Triple Gem then one studies 
the way of bringing suffering to an end through insight into causes and 
conditions outlined in the Four Noble Truths and one practises spiritual 
cultivation in accord with the Buddhist path. 


E. PATH OF THE NOBLE ONES: SELF-MASTERY AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


For people with strong faith, who have complete confidence in the Triple 
Gem, neither external opinions nor the general vicissitudes of life, collo- 
quially referred to as twists of fate, can make them waver. 


Their state of mind is similar to a person in good health and with 
a strong body: they are self-reliant at all times. (See Note 19.2) They 
need not depend on external forces. They look to results from kamma: 
from deliberate effort in line with causes and conditions. They have 
developed wisdom, clearly understanding the principle of solving prob- 
lems according to the Four Noble Truths, and they steadfastly follow the 
Noble Eightfold Path. 


Such people are said to have entered the stream of bringing suffering 
to an end; they have been trained and go in the direction of true libera- 
tion. They become members of the community of the noble ones, having 
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NOTE 19.2: SELF RELIANCE 


Admittedly, according to the Buddhist way of practice, until a person is 
a stream-enterer (sotapanna), it is extremely difficult for him or her to 
be mentally self-reliant at all times. Therefore, the Buddha encouraged 
people who still depend on sacred and divine forces, and on fate or 
fortune, to change course and steer towards the truth, by using new 
methods for solving problems. 


Instead of performing ceremonies to avert catastrophe or remove bad 
luck, or of praying to some external power, the Buddha had people find 
release in a new way, through acts of wholesome self-surrender and 
self-sacrifice, for example by acts of public charity and by dedicating 
one's time and effort to promote the public good. 


Even fortune tellers who have faith in Buddhism advise people to improve 
their fortunes by offering gifts, making merit, keeping moral precepts, 
and observing the uposatha day precepts. Sometimes they recognize that 
the devas - especially those in Thailand - who are being petitioned and 
prayed to, have been devoted to Buddhism (most of them are Buddhists 
ever since they lived as human beings). These devas are delighted to 
see people do wholesome and beneficial actions, instead of worthless, 
foolish ones. 


reached the first stage of noble beings. Such persons are called stream- 
enterers (sotdpanna). 


On the contrary, the minds of those people who are still captivated - 
who spin around in the deluge of worldly currents, who are shaken by the 
winds of fortune, whose faith is still unsteady, and whose self-confidence 
is not grounded in the merits of the Triple Gem - resemble a person who is 
physically sick and ailing: they are not able to help themselves and must 
constantly rely on others. 


They feel strong when life is calm, but once a tempest sets in they can- 
not support themselves. They then choose between enduring the mental 
anguish or else seek out some form of intense pleasure like indulging in 
an intoxicating substance. Alternatively, they rely on sacred objects, seek 
help from divine powers, or expect results from auspicious ceremonies 
or from fate, in order to escape their suffering or to derive some comfort 
and reassurance. They do not know the correct escape from suffering and 
they do not possess the wisdom which perceives things as they really are; 
they are unable to transcend the worldly currents. 
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When they conduct their lives, they fall into one extreme or another: 
if they don't veer towards the extreme of sensual indulgence and infatu- 
ation, they naively follow an oppressively austere way of life; they do not 
walk straight on the Middle Way. 


In Pali the name for such a person is puthujjana: an unawakened person. 
And if someone is devoid of wholesome qualities, is truly blind, is unable 
to distinguish between good and evil, lives simply by responding to crav- 
ing, does not reflect on his actions, and is prepared to exploit others for 
selfish gain, he is referred to as a ‘blind and foolish worldling’ (andhabala- 
puthujjana). {866} 


If, however, a person recognizes wholesome qualities, hears the subtle 
call of the noble ones, begins to live a virtuous life, maintains moral 
standards consisting of the ten wholesome courses of action (kusala- 
kammapatha), or at least keeps the essential five precepts, he or she is 
referred to as a ‘virtuous, unawakened person’ (kalyana-puthujjana) or ‘one 
who has heard the teachings of the noble ones’ (sutavanta-ariyasdvaka). 
This person is ready to commence the noble path. 


The practice for eliminating the causes of suffering is called the Path, 
because it resembles a road leading to the goal, and although this Path is 
a single track, it consists of eight factors. In order to reach the goal these 
eight factors must be mutually supportive and balanced; they must act in 
unison. 


To practise correctly and walk unerringly towards the goal relies on 
wisdom, which discerns things accurately and acts both to reveal and to 
guide. For this reason the first factor of the Path is right view (samma- 
ditthi). 


Because the Path is balanced and leads straight to the goal, it is referred 
to as the Middle Way (majjhima-patipada). It does not deviate towards the 
two extremes: those persons walking this Path are neither obsessed with 
seeking things for personal gratification - infatuated with sensuality - 
nor do they err in the opposite direction, by undertaking severe auster- 
ities and deliberately increasing suffering, due to disillusionment or self- 
hatred. 
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For practice in line with the Path to commence and develop effectively, 
it relies on two causes or supports, which are referred to as the conditions 
for right view. 


First, is the external or social factor of having good instruction by 
others (paratoghosa): wholesome opinions, encouragement, and influence 
by others. In particular this refers to ‘virtuous friends’ (kalyanamitta) - 
for instance parents, teachers, monks, and honourable people who have 
achieved success through honest means - who have attributes worthy of 
emulation and respect, both those who live nearby and those who live far 
away. These individuals are able to teach, offer advice, and inspire people 
to develop an enthusiasm for goodness. By using faith and devotion 
as a medium they foster correct understanding in people. Moreover, 
they urge and guide people to reflect on things according to the truth 
independently of others. 


The second is the internal factor of wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara): 
to be able to think and reflect skilfully, effectively, and methodically; to 
analyze things in conformity with how they actually exist and in line with 
their causes and conditions. 


When these two factors exist to summon and support right view, one 
can expect with confidence that one's spiritual practice will proceed 
correctly. Other Path factors will develop along with wisdom for one's 
own wellbeing and that of others, and one will advance towards the goal 
of Buddha-Dhamma. 


Firm confidence in the Triple Gem, a knowledge of the Four Noble 
Truths, and practice in accord with the Middle Way - the Eightfold Path - 
prevents, or at least mitigates, all kinds of incorrect responses to suffering 
or inappropriate means to solve problems. 


These incorrect responses take many forms: one may be deluded and 
muddled, resigning oneself to suffering and succumbing to despair and 
grief, one may use a strategy of evasion and self-deception, trying to 
forget suffering by immersing oneself ever deeper in sensual pleasures; 
one may depend on supernatural forces, pray for divine intervention, or 
resign oneself to fate; one may engage in immoral behaviour; one may 
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vent frustration outwards by violating and disturbing others; or one may 
oppress or chastise oneself due to self-loathing and disillusionment. (867) 


By walking the Path, supported by correct faith and established in 
probity, one acts favourably, in a way that is beneficial to oneself and 
others. One responds to circumstances with fortitude and inner peace. 
One solves problems with clear awareness, intelligence, and effort, deal- 
ing with them in line with causes and conditions. 


And even in one's most unsteady moments, when one is not able to help 
oneself, one knows how to find virtuous friends, who can encourage one's 
wholesome qualities, and who can give advice to foster an understanding 
of causality so that one can address problems correctly. 


Although the responsibility vis-a-vis the Path is bhavand - cultivation, 
development, training, bringing into being, undertaking - defining the 
Path (magga) as 'practice' or 'Dhamma practice' can lead to an overly 
narrow understanding, or even to a misunderstanding of this term. 


In fact, the term magga encompasses the entire practical dimension 
of Buddhism; it is equivalent to the term cariya-dhamma ( practical appli- 
cation’) or it comprises the entire system of virtuous conduct. Another 
synonym for magga is the term brahmacariya, which is translated as the 
‘holy life’ or ‘sublime life’. 


The eight factors of the Path can be separated, elaborated on, and given 
a new shape depending on one’s point of emphasis and consonant with 
the level of spiritual practice being addressed. Examples of this are the 
ten wholesome ways of conduct (kusala-kammapatha), which are suitable 
for laypeople and emphasize external actions more than internal matters, 
and the seven stages of purity (visuddhi), which focus on the highest goal 
of Buddhism and emphasize insight wisdom (vipassana-pafifia). 


F. CONFIDENCE IN THE TRIPLE GEM LEADS TO THE THREEFOLD TRAINING 


Of all the groups, classifications, or systems of practice that are derived 
from the eight Path factors, the one that is considered the most basic or 
all-inclusive, and which is used as a standard for spiritual practice, is the 
system of the threefold training (tisso sikkha). 
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The threefold training is derived from the Path, and in essence they are 
the same. The Path is a system for living a virtuous life; one can say that 
it is equivalent to the essence of a virtuous life. The threefold training 
is a system of study or training for developing people in virtue and for 
fostering a virtuous life. 


These two teachings are connected, because spiritual training and 
discipline gives rise to a virtuous life. When one practises according to 
the threefold training, the Path arises; when people develop themselves 
by the threefold training, their lives are in harmony with the Path. In 
other words, one practises the threefold training in order to give rise to 
the Path. 


The gist of these two teachings is the same; by practising one, the other 
prospers. Spiritual training, which is identical to spiritual development, 
is an integral part of living a virtuous life; a virtuous life springs from 
spiritual training. 


When one has gained confidence in the Triple Gem, possessing faith 
corresponding to right view, and one is no longer caught up in a reliance 
on external conditions, the mind is intent on studying the principle of 
bringing suffering to cessation by way of insight into causes and condi- 
tions outlined in the Four Noble Truths. One then undertakes the practice 
of the Eightfold Path, which is equivalent to undertaking the threefold 
training. {868} 


Faith in the Triple Gem assists in progressing in the threefold training. 
One then develops the factors of the Path until one reaches the goal. 


The threefold training is comprised of the training in higher morality 
(adhisila-sikkha), the training in higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha), and the 
training in higher wisdom (adhipafifia-sikkha). For simplicity and con- 
venience, these factors are normally referred to as moral conduct (sila), 
concentration (samadhi), and wisdom (pafifia). 


Training in higher morality: virtuous physical actions, speech, and 
livelihood, i.e. to develop the Path factors of right speech, right action, 
and right livelihood. In essence, this refers to behaving well in relation 
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to society, honouring a moral code, and fulfilling one's social respons- 
ibilities. One relates to society in a beneficial way and safeguards one's 
environment - especially the social environment - so that it is conducive 
for every person to live a virtuous life and practise according to the Path. 
(See Note 19.3) 


Sila is the most basic form of training. It has a very wide range of 
application and can be separated into many levels, encompassing all 
outward behaviour, all acts of restraint in relation to other people, and 
all relationships one maintains to one's environment, both social and 
natural. The most fundamental level of moral conduct is to refrain 
from harming other people (including not harming oneself) and from 
damaging a social environment conducive to virtue and the practice of 
the Path. 


From this stage one can train in forms of moral discipline that foster 
higher virtues. If possible, one then engages in activities that help other 
people, creates an environment that prevents evil, and increases the 
opportunity for people to live and practise in order to generate increasing 
degrees of goodness. 


Training in higher mind: to cultivate the quality and capability of 
the mind; to develop the Path factors of right effort, right mindfulness, 
and right concentration. Essentially, this means making the mind strong, 
steady and stable, maintaining self-restraint, and being concentrated and 
highly motivated. The mind becomes peaceful, bright, joyous, pure, and 
free from agitation or defilement. It is in the most optimum state for work, 
especially for the application of profound wisdom. 


Training in higher wisdom: to cultivate wisdom in order to generate 
an understanding of things as they truly are, culminating in liberation, 
at which time the mind is perfectly free, bright, and happy; to develop 
the Path factors of right view and right thought. In essence, this refers 
to cultivating pure wisdom, which clearly understands the truth. It 
is not the kind of knowledge or intelligence that is warped, impaired, 
stained, deceived, or confused by the power of defilements, most notably 
ignorance and craving. 
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NOTE 19.3: MORALITY AS PROPER RELATIONSHIPS 


It is very unfortunate that people tend to view morality (sila) as some- 
thing exclusively negative - as a set of prohibitions or as a form of 
restraint, for example by refraining from transgressing the five precepts. 


People do not see the wider meaning of this term as described in the 
scriptures. For example, in reference to the monastic sangha, sila 
encompasses the correct relationship between teachers and disciples, 
as described in the Mahakhandhaka and other sections of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 


In reference to the laity, sila includes the proper relationship between 
parents and children, husbands and wives, friends with friends, etc, and 
includes the bases of social solidarity (sarigaha-vatthu) according to the 
householder’s discipline in the Singalaka Sutta. 


As a basis, developing this higher wisdom requires the training in 
cleansing and brightening the mind. At the same time, however, when 
pure wisdom arises, the mind becomes decidedly more tranquil, stable, 
pure, and bright. Most importantly, wisdom leads to liberation. Wisdom 
also has an overall effect on one’s life, in that one relates to things 
correctly. One applies this pure, unbiased wisdom, which is unimpaired 
by covert defilements, to solve problems and to act for the true welfare 
and happiness of oneself and others. {869} 


Using the terminology of contemporary scholars or of Western aca- 
demics, the trainings in higher morality, mind, and wisdom comprise 
social development, emotional or mental development, and intellectual 
development, respectively. These definitions differ only in the range of 
application, although it should be stated here that the objective of the 
threefold training is specific to the context of Buddha-Dhamma. 


These definitions are basically consistent in that it is necessary to train 
people to be disciplined (including to have a sense of social responsibility 
and to have a positive relationship to society), to cultivate their state 
of mind (to empower and refine the mind), and to develop awakened 
intelligence and wisdom - buddhi-pafifía - beginning with the ability to 


reason. 
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Modern theories of human development agree that these three levels 
of training are interrelated and mutually supportive, confirming for 
instance that reasoned intelligence assists the development of one's over- 
all state of mind, strengthens one's sense of discipline, and increases a 
sense of social responsibility. These three trainings, or the three forms 
of human development, must therefore be practised in unison. (See 
Note 19.4) 


Note that the Buddhist teaching on the four kinds of development 
(bhāvanā) contains the extra factor of physical development (kaya- 
bhaàvana).5 The term ‘physical development’ in this context, however, 
differs from how it is used in modern parlance. In Buddhism, this term 
refers to developing one's relationship to one's environment by way of 
one's physical body, giving rise to favourable results. It does not refer 
to actually developing or improving the body. Moreover, this concept is 
used to evaluate people's spiritual progress. In the context of practical 
application, physical development is classified as part of the training in 
higher morality (adhisila-sikkha). 


In sum, the threefold training is a gradual system whereby one focuses 
first on external, coarse, and relatively easy factors, and then turns one's 
attention to internal, refined, and difficult or profound qualities. 


The beginning stages of training require at least a small trace or seed of 
correct understanding, which is referred to as right view (samma-ditthi), 
enough to know where to commence and where one is heading, and to 
recognize the Path. The basic meaning of right view is to understand the 
nature of one's problems and to discern phenomena in accord with truth. 


The common, external training on the level of moral conduct acts as a 
basis for refined, internal practice, preparing people for effective training 
on the levels of the mind and wisdom. 


And conversely, when one has trained at these refined levels, the fruits 
of this practice help a person's life in the external world, e.g.: honest, 


"When describing the qualities of an individual (e.g. ‘one developed in body’) the 
term bhavita is used. 
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NOTE 19.4: PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Note that physical development in the context of Buddhist training is 
not described as a separate factor, for it is assigned to the stage of moral 
conduct (sila). A Buddhist way of life is not in conflict with or alienated 
from nature, but is rather in a healthy, harmonious relationship to it. 
Furthermore, in the principle of morality consisting in restraint of the 
senses (indriyasamvara-sila) the Buddha emphasizes the link between 
the body and one's external environment; moreover, he emphasizes 
the connection between a person's inner or spiritual life and his or her 
consumption of material things, as described in the teaching on virtue 
called conduct related to the four requisites (paccayasannissita-sila), the 
teaching on consuming things in moderation (bhojane-mattafifiuta), and 
the teachings on favourable conditions (sappaya). 


Buddhism does not separate the development of the body from general 
virtuous conduct, because on its own developing a strong and healthy 
body does not comprise an essential training. Moreover, physical training 
usually inclines towards providing craving with a means for pursuing 
and indulging in sense pleasures, which is an opposite pursuit to spiritual 
training. Although physical development is not specified in the Three 
Trainings, it is part of the Four Cultivations (bhavana): cf.: A. III. 105-6. 


upright behaviour becomes more stable; virtuous conduct becomes auto- 
matic and natural - one need not force oneself to keep moral principles; 
and one reflects on and addresses problems with pure wisdom. 


As described earlier, when one fulfils the threefold training, one's 
entire way of life is consistent with the Path, and all the factors - both 
those focusing on external things and those focusing on spiritual qualities 
- function in harmony. {870} 


19.7 BUDDHIST WAY OF SOLVING PROBLEMS 


Some people understand that Buddhism teaches that every kind of prob- 
lem, including economic and social problems, should be solved exclus- 
ively in the mind. They claim that such an attempt to solve problems is 
unlikely to be adequate or truly effective. 
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To address this claim, one should focus on two separate issues: key 
Buddhist principles for solving problems and those teachings on problem- 
solving which are given emphasis or prominence. 


Key principles: there are two important attributes to the Buddhist way 
of solving problems: to solve problems at their source and to solve prob- 
lems through human ingenuity. Combining these, people are encouraged 
to solve problems by themselves, by dealing directly with the causes and 
conditions for these problems. 


Dealing directly with the causes and conditions is non-specific; it refers 
to both internal and external causes. In light of personal responsibility, 
the Buddha encouraged people to first focus on themselves when encoun- 
tering a problem. They should not focus on external causes or solutions, 
by say focusing on celestial forces or on fate. Rather than depend on 
praying to a higher power or marking time waiting for destiny, people 
should actively engage with the causes and conditions lying behind their 
difficulties. 


Prominent teachings: Buddhism teaches to solve both internal and 
external problems, both social and spiritual problems. The teachings on 
the level of moral conduct address external matters, while those on the 
levels of mental development and wisdom address internal matters. 


According to the main emphasis of the teachings, or the amount of 
subject material in the scriptures, it is evident that more attention is given 
to addressing internal or spiritual problems than to external or social 
problems. 


This is normal and appropriate for the following reasons: 


A. THE CONSTANCY OF HUMAN NATURE 


For the most part, internal or spiritual problems are matters connected to 
human nature. In other words, the basic features of mental problems are 
identical for people in every place and at every time period. Regardless 
of different cultures and different eras, the nature of the human mind 
remains the same. Human beings universally possess greed, hatred, and 
delusion; moreover, they cherish happiness and are averse to suffering. 
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In terms of external or social problems, some aspects of these are tied 
up with human nature - as long as one is human certain kinds of social 
problems are inevitable. Many kinds of social problems, however, are 
dependent on environmental factors, the details of which vary greatly 
according to time and place. 


It is for this reason that the Buddha primarily taught about solving 
internal, spiritual problems. As for teachings on moral conduct - on 
solving external problems - the Buddha taught general principles that 
are linked to human nature, e.g.: to abstain from verbally or physic- 
ally injuring others, and to abstain from violating others’ possessions 
or cherished objects; and to offer mutual assistance and support. Fur- 
ther details of these problems are dependent on various environmental, 
regional, and temporal factors. It is up to people who understand the 
general principles of solving problems to then establish moral codes and 
methods for addressing specific situations, according to attendant causes 
and conditions. In these cases, is not a matter of laying down fixed rules 
applicable to all people. {871} 


An example of addressing specific circumstances is the Buddha’s 
express system of dealing with social issues in the context of the bhikkhu 
sangha, which he had established himself. The Buddha laid down the 
monastic discipline (Vinaya), which is an intricate system of attending to 
social issues, consistent with the unique aims of the monastic community 
and suitable for its stability amidst the surrounding conditions at that 
time. 


Contemporary Buddhist scholars tend to overlook the Vinaya. If one 
comprehends the gist of the Vinaya, however, one will understand the 
Buddhist notion of attending to social issues. Indeed, if one does not 
study the Vinaya Pitaka (especially the subject material distinct from 
the Patimokkha), it is not possible to properly understand the Buddhist 
outlook on society. 


It is unreasonable to expect the Buddha to have established a compre- 
hensive code of conduct for the general public, disregarding the fluctu- 
ations and changes that occur according to time and place. Those people 
who understand the essential Buddhist teachings on outward conduct are 
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able to establish a system by themselves for dealing with their particular 
social questions and problems. 


For example, when King Asoka wished to consolidate the Dham- 
mavinaya in his empire, he did not need to meddle with the Buddhist 
teachings on internal, spiritual matters; he simply propagated the true 
teachings on these matters in a way suitable to that time period. In rela- 
tion to external, social matters, however, he drew upon general Buddhist 
principles and then set down new standards and customs of rulership and 
enterprise that were effective and appropriate for his time. 


Similarly, in Thailand, in relation to traditions of royal governance, gen- 
eral Buddhist teachings on the responsibilities ofthe monarchy have been 
determined as the essential principles, and their meaning interpreted to 
suit the contemporary era. Examples for such teachings include the ten 
royal virtues (raja-dhamma), the twelve duties of a great ruler (cakkavatti- 
vatta), the four royal acts of service (raja-sangahavatthu), and the five 
strengths (bala) of a king. Likewise, systems of government administra- 
tion have been formed and established appropriate to the specific time 
and place. 


B. PRIORITIZATION AND UNIQUE UNDERSTANDING 


The solving of external, social problems is generally seen as a priority 
by academics and by various scholarly institutions. On the contrary, 
spiritual matters and the development of human wisdom gets relatively 
little attention by scholars, who often do not appreciate its significance. 


Buddhism considers spiritual matters to be of vital importance. The 
more these matters are neglected by general scholarly circles, the more 
attention they deserve. Moreover, Buddhism offers a unique insight into 
these matters. 


C. PROFUNDITY, COMPLEXITY, AND TRUE IMPORTANCE 


Spiritual matters are profound, refined, and much more difficult to com- 
prehend than external problems. In comparison to social issues, it may 
take ten times longer to explain spiritual matters, which need to be 
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repeatedly underscored. For this reason it is normal that the scriptures 
contain more teachings on spiritual matters. 


Furthermore, the Buddha considered spiritual wellbeing to be the true 
purpose of human life. Having been born as a human being, one should 
try and reach this state of wellbeing and not live one’s life in vain. People 
generally do not recognize the importance and subtleties of spirituality 
and thus its details need to be reiterated and emphasized. {872} 


Moreover, people are already keenly engaged in seeking external or 
material wellbeing; even if one does not stress this form of wellbeing, it 
will still be sought after. 


D. THE INTERCONNECTEDNESS OF ALL FACETS OF LIFE 


All human problems, both internal and external, have an impact on each 
other, and when solving these problems all areas of a person’s life must 
be taken into account and be in tune with one another. 


An understanding of this is especially valuable when one recognizes 
that a person’s spiritual life is of chief and fundamental importance and 
plays a crucial role in solving external problems. If the mind is infatuated 
with something, for example, one does not see associated problems accur- 
ately. When thinking is dominated by ignorance and craving, or when 
it is distorted by conceit and fixed opinions, one is unable to reflect on 
problems correctly. Besides solving problems ina wrong manner, one may 
intensify them or create new problems. 


For this reason, cleansing the mind and purifying wisdom - clearing up 
distortion and prejudice - is necessary for solving all kinds of problems, 
internal and external, irrespective of time and place. 


If people are unable to address internal, spiritual problems, they will 
be unable to effectively solve external, social problems. But if they can 
resolve fundamental spiritual problems, the task of dealing with external 
problems will be greatly simplified. Their skill and readiness to address 
all kinds of problems will be enhanced. 
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E. DIFFERENT LEVELS OF CONDUCTING ONE'S LIFE 


Buddhism recognizes that human society consists of people at different 
stages of spiritual development. Moreover, it recognizes distinctions in 
how people live, for example the difference between the lay community 
and the monastic sangha, which provides an opportunity for certain 
individuals to voluntarily live a unique way of life. 


The life of a layperson emphasizes social relationships and earning 
a livelihood; the monastic life emphasizes spiritual practice. Although 
the Vinaya provides methods for addressing social issues, the monastic 
life gives relatively more emphasis to a person's internal life. For this 
reason, it would be inappropriate to use the teachings addressed to monks 
as a measuring stick for the universal Buddhist outlook on dealing with 
problems. 


F. THE NATURE OF ALL SENTIENT BEINGS 


One tenet of Buddhism is that human beings rely on spiritual cultivation. 
Atany onetime, it is natural that different individuals are at varying levels 
of development, in terms of physical development, interpersonal develop- 
ment, mental development, and wisdom development. Different people 
thus have different needs, both in terms of material needs and spiritual 
needs; they also have different requirements in relation to happiness. 


It is important that one acknowledges the differences between people 
and recognizes how people exist at varying stages of spiritual develop- 
ment. It is unrealistic and unhelpful to expect people to all be the same. 


Individuals in positions of leadership and responsibility should see to 
the material, social, and intellectual needs of people in their communities, 
in a way that is fair and just. In this way, all individuals, who are naturally 
at different stages of development, will abide in peace and happiness. 
(873) 


And vitally, one needs to satisfy the shared need of all human beings 
- of the need for spiritual development. One needs to establish social 
frameworks, even on a global scale, that are conducive and favourable to 
the spiritual development of all people, so that they have the opportunity 
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to realize the highest goals of the spiritual life, even to the point of 
cultivating perfect wisdom. 


If one fulfils these requirements, one is in harmony with the principles 
of Buddhism. 


SUMMARY 


In sum, Buddhism teaches people to solve problems by themselves, by 
dealing directly with their causes and conditions. And this injunction is 
non-specific: it covers both internal and external problems, according to 
the circumstances. 


Generally speaking, the formal study of the arts and sciences and 
other academic pursuits focus solely on solving external problems; they 
almost completely neglect spiritual matters, which results in incomplete 
or defective solutions for human dilemmas. 


One can say that the Buddhist way of solving problems does not exclus- 
ively deal with either internal or external matters, but that it begins its 
focus inwardly and then moves outward. One must solve all problems - 
both internal and external - and solve them at their root causes. 


19.8 OUTSTANDING BENEFITS OF THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


Besides incorporating the entire spectrum of Buddhist teachings, both 
theoretical and practical, the teaching of the Four Noble Truths provides 
many other benefits, which can be summarized as follows: 


* Itisa way of wisdom; it promotes the solving of problems according 
to a systematic and reasoned procedure; it is a classic model: any 
effective, rational, and practical method for solving problems must 
proceed consistent with the Four Noble Truths. 


It isa method for people to solve problems and manage their life by 
way of their own wisdom, by applying and benefiting from truths 
inherent in nature. One need not depend on divine, sacred or 
supernatural powers. 
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* They are truths relevant to everyone; no matter how broadly or 
extensively people engage with things, if they wish to have dignity 
and to relate to things effectively, they need to embrace and benefit 
from these truths. 


They are universal, timeless truths directly connected to human 
life; no matter what forms of technical knowledge or enterprises 
people create in order to solve problems and improve their lives, 
and no matter to what extent these forms of knowledge and activ- 
ities prosper, decline, pass away, or are replaced by newer forms, 
the Four Noble Truths endure, are up-to-date, and can be applied 
to benefit one's life at all times. {874} 


19.9 DisTILLING BUDDHADHAMMA INTO 
THE FouR NOBLE TRUTHS 


Although it may appear that in many aspects the content and structure of 
Buddhadhamma differs from other scriptures and texts, in fact it accords 
with the original system of the Four Noble Truths taught by the Buddha; it 
does not diverge in any way. The chapters and sections of Buddhadhamma 
can be classified in accord with the Four Noble Truths, as follows: 


Part I: Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana) 
Dukkha 


Section I: Nature of Human Life 
Chapter 1: Five Aggregates 
Chapter 2: Six Sense Spheres 


Section II: Attributes of Life 
Chapter 3: Three Characteristics 


“On the order of chapters in the Thai edition see Appendix 2. 
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Samudaya 


Section III: Process of Life 
Chapter 4: Dependent Origination 
Chapter 5: Kamma 


Nirodha 


Section IV: Goal of Life 
Chapter 6: Nibbana: the Supreme Peace 
Chapter 7: Awakened Beings 
Chapter 8: Calm and Insight 


Supplementary Material: 


Section V: A Noble Life (ariyadhamma-vithi) 
Chapter 9: The Supernatural and the Divine 
Chapter 10: Buddhist Teachings on Desire 
Chapter 11: Happiness 


Part II: Middle Way (majjhima-patipada) 
Magga 


Section VI: A Worthy Life 
Chapter 12: Introduction to the Middle Way 
Chapter 13: Virtuous Friendship 
Chapter 14: Faith and Confidence 
Chapter 15: Wise Reflection 
Chapter 16: Path Factors of Wisdom 
Chapter 17: Path Factors of Virtuous Conduct 
Chapter 18: Path Factors of Concentration 
Chapter 19: Conclusion: Four Noble Truths {875} 


Some of the material in Buddhadhamma may seem unusual, espe- 
cially passages explaining unfamiliar terms like external instruction 
(paratoghosa), virtuous friends (kalyanamitta), and wise reflection (yoniso- 
manasikara), or explanations of unique and unfamiliar aspects of common 
teachings, which are generally not found in other Dhamma books. 
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These special terms and aspects, however, are frequently mentioned 
in the Tipitaka; it simply happens that in some time periods Buddhist 
scholars and teachers have no need or reason to emphasize them, and 
they therefore become less conspicuous. 


The reason this subject material has been included in this book is 
because now seems to be the right time to give special, renewed import- 
ance to these terms and meanings. 


On the other hand, some people may remark that other teachings that 
I have emphasized and elaborated on in the past have not been given 


prominence in this text. 


Whatever the case may be, the author ofthis book is confident that the 
proportion of subject material in relation to special terms and aspects is 
close to the proportion contained in the Pali Canon, which is the original 
source of the principal Buddhist teachings. 


19.10 APPENDIX 1: 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF BUDDHA-DHAMMA 


A. MIDDLE TEACHING (MAJJHENA-DHAMMADESANA): THE DYNAMICS OF 
NATURE 


According to Buddha-Dhamma, regardless of whether a Buddha appears 
in the world or not, the truth exists in an objective way, following its own 
nature. The Buddha simply discovered this truth and revealed it to others. 
The gist of this truth is that things exist according to a natural causal 
process - a dynamic of causes and conditions. 


Those people who discern things as they truly are, rather than accord- 
ing to how they want them to be, gain insight into this objective truth. 
From this insight they derive a comprehensive understanding of truth 
and a broad vision of phenomena. They arrive at true liberation, freed 
both in regard to the mind - the mind is freed from suffering and from 
oppressive defilements, and is marked by peace and joy - and in regard 
to wisdom - they are liberated by way of thorough knowledge, gaining 
insight into pure, unadulterated truth. They are devoid of obstructive, 
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distorting mental defilements, attaining an awakened, immediate under- 
standing of truth. Their understanding is firsthand; it need not be relayed 
through someone else. 


This natural causal process manifests in many forms, as is outlined in 
the various laws of nature, e.g.: physical laws (utu-niyama), the law of 
kamma (kamma-niyama), and general laws of nature (dhamma-niyama): 


A. Mode of Physical Conditionality; Dynamics of the Natural Environ- 


ment 
Examples: 
* The summit of Mount Kailash is very high — the air is very cold = 
it snows throughout the year. 


* Mr. Harvey gets stuck in the snow for a long time — blood flow is 
reduced due to the cold temperatures — inadequate blood reaches 
his fingers and toes — his fingers and toes ache and become numb 
— he suffers frostbite — he is crippled. 


B. Mode of Karmic Conditionality on the Level of the Mind 
Examples: 


A Clock Strikes 10am 


Mr. Adams (a prisoner, whose time of execution has arrived) hears 
it — he experiences fear — he is weak in the knees and unable to 
stand. 


Mr. Barrington (a relative of the person killed by Mr. Adams) hears 
it — his thirst for revenge is slaked — he shouts with joy. 


Mr. Chadwick (another relative of the deceased) hears it — he is 
angry but he reflects on human actions and their results (kamma- 
vipdka), and thus feels sadness — he is reserved and quiet. 


Mr. Dmitry (another prisoner about to be executed) hears it > 
he was previously afraid, but he considers the just deserts of his 
actions — he walks peacefully alongside the prison guard. 
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C. Mode of Karmic Conditionality on the Level of the Individual 


Example: 


* Mr. Evans swears at Mr. Fisher — Mr. Fisher whacks Mr. Evans 
over the head with a stick — Mr. Evans suffers a head wound — Mr. 
Evans takes a gun and shoots Mr. Fisher — Mr. Fisher is critically 
wounded, etc. 


D. Mode of Karmic Conditionality on the Level of Society 


Example: 


* People harvest food that has grown naturally in nature —> some 
individuals hoard up this food — others follow their example —> 
people stake out personal property — people steal from others > 
mutual accusations and violence — people recognize the need for 
social governance — a leader is elected — the origin of a king, etc. 
(this outline follows the content in the Aggafifia Sutta). {877} 


Mode B (karmic conditionality on the level of the mind) has unique 
characteristics. If one only looks at the external phenomena, without 
referring to the qualities in the minds of these individuals, one is unable to 
explain the relationship between the cause and effect, i.e. the connection 
between hearing the bell from the clock and the consequent behaviour. If 
the conditions in the mind do not exist, the external behaviour does not 
arise. 


In modes C and D the factors within an individual are also very import- 
ant, but they are concealed or less conspicuous, and tend to be overlooked. 
For instance, some people in such circumstances only notice the material 
or economic factors. Here, mode B has been placed aside these other 
modes in order to demonstrate the importance of internal factors, which 
play a participatory role, either in a supportive or a conflicting way, in 
these natural causal processes. 


Mode B is a constant and unavoidable dynamic in people's lives. It is 
initiated and its results are experienced exclusively by an individual. It is 
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a vital and urgent matter, which every person should come to grips with 
and gain mastery over within this lifetime, even if they are simultaneously 
trying to cope with other dynamics inherent in nature. 


B. MIDDLE PATH (MAJJHIMA-PATIPADA): METHODS FOR PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION 


The Middle Path, or Middle Way, refers to a way of living one’s life with 
wisdom. Here, one applies one’s understanding of the objective truth 
outlined in the Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana). Devoid of such 
understanding, one falls under the power of unhealthy desire, fosters 
vague ideas about how things should be, and entrusts one’s happiness to 
craving. 


At the beginning of one’s practice, before one has fully realized this 
truth, one relies on faith and on those beliefs that are in concord with 
the principle of causality. One is responsible for acting with reasoned 
discernment, and one seeks success through one’s own volitional actions 
(this is the stage of mundane right view - lokiya-sammaditthi). 


On a higher level, when one has fully realized this truth, attained lib- 
eration, and been freed from suffering and from the affliction by mental 
defilements, one abides with a complete and thorough insight into the 
nature of causality (this is the level of transcendent right view - lokuttara- 
sammaditthi). Here, one follows the Buddhist way of life (buddhacariya- 
dhamma). One lives the supreme life (brahmacariya) and abides in harmony 
with Buddha-Dhamma. One walks the noble path (ariya-magga): the noble 
way of the awakened ones, of solving life’s dilemmas. 


There is an important distinction between awakened and unawakened 
individuals. The regular disposition of awakened beings is one of hap- 
piness and a freedom from suffering. Alternatively, one may say that 
awakened beings are released from suffering and have transcended hap- 
piness. Unawakened beings, on the other hand, must constantly pursue 
happiness, because they possess a shortage of it or they are assailed by 
suffering. 
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The Path leading to the end of suffering is comprised of eight factors. 
These factors are presented as a threefold process of training and spiritual 
development: 


* Sila: training in behaviour that fosters a virtuous society, which 
is supportive of a good quality of life for people and conducive 
to mind and wisdom development. Here, one establishes a moral 
code, cultivates rectitude of body and speech, and engages in right 
livelihood. 


Samadhi: based on such a virtuous and conducive society, envir- 
onment, and lifestyle, one develops mental refinement, strength, 
capability, and health. 


Pafifia: by way of such a favourable state of mind, one is able to 
cultivate wisdom, giving rise to a comprehensive understanding of 
cause and effect. One's actions are guided by this understanding 
until one reaches direct insight and liberation, abiding in constant 
ease and joy. 


This training and development relies on two supportive factors: 


* Paratoghosa: external factors linked to faith; favourable environ- 
mental influences, in particular virtuous friends (kalyanamitta). 


* Yoniso-manasikara: internal factors linked to wisdom; skilled reflec- 
tion; wise reflection. (878] 


These various factors may be outlined as illustrated on Figure 19.1. 


‘Old kamma' is defined as the six senses - the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind - which act as the principal agents to start with on the 
spiritual path.? From this point, spiritual training relies on external 
influences and instruction (paratoghosa), which may be summed up by 


185, IV. 132-3. 
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Figure 19.1: Training and Development 


Starting Point / Supports 1. Favourable external E 2. Wise reflection 
(factors of Right view) influences (paratoghosa) (yoniso-manasikara) 
Right view 


(samma-ditthi) 


| 


Process of Training Higher virtue Higher mind Higher wisdom 
(threefold training) (adhisila) (adhicitta) (adhipafifia) 


On the levels of Society, Mind and Wisdom 


Training in Higher virtue on the level of Society > 
Training in Higher mind on the level of the Mind > 
Training in Higher wisdom on the level of Wisdom 


Supreme Life Higher virtue Higher mind Higher wisdom 
(path - magga) cultivates: cultivates: cultivates: 
Right speech Right effort Right view 
Right action Right mindfulness Right thought 
Right livelihood Right concentration 
Goal of Life External benefits Spiritual benefits Supreme benefits 
(attha) (ditthadhammikattha) ^ (samparayikattha) (paramattha) 


te mee a7 


Right knowledge (samma-fiana) and 
Right liberation (samma-vimutti) 


the saying: ‘people are shaped and moulded by their environment’, and 
on wise reflection (yoniso-manasikara), which may be summed up by the 
saying: ‘If one is skilled at reflection, one may achieve arahantship even 
by listening to the words of drunks and madmen.’ 


When one applies the method of detailed analysis (vibhajja-vidhi), those 
ethical quandaries that are difficult to solve, for instance: ‘Is it moral or 
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immoral for a child to steal money in order to buy medicine for his sick 
mother?' become clear and are no longer a cause for doubt and confusion. 


External influence on its own is insufficient for realizing the truth 
(sacca-dhamma); wise reflection is the decisive factor. 


The two levels of right view reveal the range of human mental activity, 
which can be separated into two domains: 


1. Wisdom (pafifia)/insight (fiana)/true knowledge (vijja), whereby 
ignorance (avijja) is severed: this is equivalent to transcend- 
ent right view (lokuttara-sammaditthi), and pertains to knowledge, 
truth, science, the principle of life, and natural laws. 


2. Faith (saddha)/wholesome desire (chanda)/compassion (karuna), 
whereby craving (tanha) is severed: this is equivalent to mundane 
right view (lokiya-sammaditthi), and pertains to values, morality, 
practical arts, human behaviour, individuality, and society. 


Note that from a broad perspective the meaning of the term ‘Buddha- 
Dhamma is restricted and does not encompass the entirety of Buddhism. 
The original term with an all-embracing meaning is ‘Dhammavinaya’. 


This volume discusses the Dhamma at length and is thus aptly titled 
Buddhadhamma, but it only briefly discusses the Vinaya. Perhaps there 
ought to be a companion volume to this text titled Ariya- Vinaya.” 


1. Dhamma: teachings on truth and virtue, pertaining to essential 
truths and principles, to matters discovered and revealed by the 
Buddha. They emphasize the internal, spiritual life of an individual. 
(They aim to solve and prevent personal problems and to foster 
internal growth.) 


2. Vinaya: codes of conduct and the establishment of such codes. The 
term vinaya pertains to social systems and conventions, ways of 


Trans. the author includes an extensive outline and analysis of this ‘noble 
discipline' (ariya-vinaya) in the book "The Buddhist Discipline in Relation to 
Bhikkhunis’, translated by Robin Moore © 2015. 
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practice according with the aforementioned principles, disciplin- 
ary precepts, and the laying down of laws. A vinaya is an instrument 
for establishing a code of living or a social system that accords 
with the objectives of the Dhamma. One draws upon the essen- 
tial principles of the Dhamma to set down a system of practice 
providing truly effective results amidst the truth of the tangible 
world. A vinaya emphasizes external behaviour, everyday life, one’s 
society and environment, communal interrelationship, and one’s 
responsibility to the common good. (It aims to solve and prevent 
external problems and to foster communal prosperity.) 
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19.11 APPENDIX 2: 
ORDER OF CHAPTERS IN THE 
THAI EDITION OF BUDDHADHAMMA 


Part I: Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana) 


Section I: Nature of Human Life 
Chapter 1: Five Aggregates 
Chapter 2: Six Sense Spheres 


Section II: Attributes of Life 
Chapter 3: Three Characteristics 


Section III: Process of Life 
Chapter 4: Dependent Origination 
Chapter 5: Kamma 


Section IV: Goal of Life 
Chapter 6: Vijja, Vimutti, Visuddhi, Santi, Nibbana?? 
Chapter 7: Types and Levels of Nibbana and Awakened Beings” 
Chapter 8: Auxiliary Material: 
Samatha-Vipassand, Cetovimutti-Pannavimutti?? 
Chapter 9: Essential Principles of Realizing Nibbana” 
Chapter 10: Summary of Nibbana** 


Part II: Middle Way (majjhima-patipada) 


Section V: A Worthy Life 
Chapter 11: Introduction to the Middle Way 
Chapter 12: Forerunner to the Middle Way £1: 
Virtuous Friendship? 
Chapter 13: Forerunner to the Middle Way £2: 
Wise Reflection 


*°This material is included in chapter 6 of the English edition. 
?'This material is included in chapters 6 and 7 of the English edition. 
This material is included in chapter 8 of the English edition. 
PThis material is included in chapters 7 and 8 of the English edition. 
?'This material is included in chapter 6 of the English edition. 


Note that chapter 14 in the English edition on faith is an extract from this chapter. 
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Chapter 14: Path Factors of Wisdom 

Chapter 15: Path Factors of Virtuous Conduct 
Chapter 16: Path Factors of Concentration 
Chapter 17: Conclusion: Four Noble Truths 


Part III: Methods for Realizing the Truth of the Noble Ones or Way of Life 
of Those Endowed with Noble Qualities (ariyadhamma-vithi) 


Section VI: A Noble Life 
Chapter 18: auxiliary chapter #1: 
Essential Conduct and Virtues of Noble Beings? 
Chapter 19: auxiliary chapter #2: 
Social Objectives of Moral Conduct? 
Chapter 20: auxiliary chapter #3: 
The Supernatural and the Divine 
Chapter 21: auxiliary chapter #4: 
The Buddhist Teachings on Desire 
Chapter 22: auxiliary chapter #5: 
Happiness: Doctrinal Analysis? 
Chapter 23: auxiliary chapter #6: 
Happiness: Practical Analysis 


This material is included in chapter 7 of the English edition. 
?"This material is included in chapter 17 of the English edition. 


Note that these two chapters on happiness have been combined into a single 
chapter in the English edition. 
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Special Appendix: Citta, Vififiana, 
Mano 


Translator: during the time that we were looking through the mock-up 
and making final corrections/amendments to the Buddhadhamma text in 
preparation for publication, Venerable Phra Payutto (Tahn Chao Khun 
Brahmagunbhorn) sent me an email with the following concise question: 
'In the body of the [original Thai] text is there anything that you feel 
is inadequately clear or coherent? My reply was that there is only 
one subject that I feel is not thoroughly enough explained, especially 
for English readers, namely the precise definitions for the Pali words 
citta, vififiana, and mano, including the relationship between these terms, 
along with some associated terminology, e.g. vififiana-dhàátu (‘element 
of consciousness")? Indeed, I had already brought this matter up with 
the author several years ago. My fear has been that these terms may 
be misunderstood by students of Buddhism, and this misunderstanding 
consequently may lead to distortions of the teachings. As a result of 
my reply, the venerable author kindly and diligently put together the 
following material so that it could be included in this first publication of 
the English translation of Buddhadhamma. Normally, it would be placed as 
an appendix to chapter 1, but this would have meant completely re-doing 
the page numbers for the index - a daunting task. It seems sufficient to 
add it here as an appendix at the end of the book. Please note that this 
appendix does not exist in the Thai version. 


?For Thai people these terms, especially citta (Thai: ‘jit’ - dA), are everyday, 
household words, and are thus less likely to cause confusion. 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERM CITTA 


The definition of citta is closely related to the definition of mano, as is 
evident from the following passage: 


The term mano refers to citta, mano, manasa, hadaya, pandara, 
mana, manayatana, manindriya, vififana, vififíana-khandha, and 
manovififiana-dhatu arising from sense contact. This is what is 
called ‘mind’ (mano). 


Manoti yam cittam mano manasam hadayam pandaram mano 
manayatanam manindriyam vififianam vififianakhandho tajja man- 
ovififianadhàátu ayam vuccati mano.?? 


Nd1. 3. 


In the commentaries, however, citta is normally defined as follows: 


The term citta is defined thus: it is called 'citta' because it reflects, 
meaning that it is fully aware of sense objects. 


Cittanti arammanam cintetiti cittam vijanatiti attho. 


E.g.: DhsA. 63. 


Note that the term ‘be fully aware of’ (vijānāti) is the verb form of 
vinnana. 


This commentarial definition need not be given too much importance; 


it is added here simply as supplementary information. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CITTA, VINNANA, AND MANO 


As illustrated above, the meanings of these three terms are basically the 
same. But in their usage or application there is some variation in their 
scope of meaning. 


This passage is frequently quoted in the Abhidhamma, e.g.: Vbh. 144. 
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The term vififiana is generally used in a restricted sense, referring 
exclusively to the factor of knowing a sense object (arammana). (It does 
not include the various kinds of feelings, perceptions, thoughts, etc. 
that arise simultaneously with such sense contact.) For this reason it is 
normally translated as ‘consciousness’. One can say that it is a purely 
technical term. Vififiána refers to the aggregate of consciousness (vififiana- 
khandha) within the five aggregates; it does not include feeling (vedana), 
perception (safifia), and volitional formations (sankhara), which the Abhi- 
dhamma collectively refer to as ‘mental concomitants' (cetasika). 


The term citta is used frequently in the scriptures. It was a common, 
everyday term, and it is used both in restricted, specific connotations and 
in a general, comprehensive sense in which it intrinsically encompasses 
other factors. 


The Abhidhamma uses the term citta in a restricted sense, correspond- 
ing to the term vififiana of the five aggregates. As mentioned above, 
the Abhidhamma refers to the remaining three mental aggregates (nama- 
khandha), i.e. vedana, saññā, and sankhara - attributes of the citta arising 
concurrently with the citta - collectively as cetasika. 


In everyday language or in colloquial speech, however, it is not neces- 
sary to make a distinction, separating this factor as the citta and that 
factor as a specific mental concomitant. Instead, one can speak in a col- 
lective sense by using the single word citta, which inherently encompasses 
the mental concomitants. For instance, one can say: ‘Develop the mind 
(citta)’, ‘establish the mind (citta) in mindfulness’, etc. 


In everyday language, the term mano (or mana) can be used in a broad, 
wide-ranging sense, similar to the term citta. But when this term is used 
in a technical or restricted sense, it refers to the sense base (ayatana) or 
sense faculty (indriya) that cognizes a mind-object (dhammarammana). In 
this context, the complete terms of manayatana and manindriya are most 
often used. Moreover, in the Abhidhamma there is an explication stating 
that mano or manayatana is equivalent to the ‘constituent consciousness 
of becoming’ (bhavanga-citta). 
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A CiTTA OVER AND ABOVE THE FIVE AGGREGATES 


As described above, citta in a strict, narrow sense refers to consciousness 
(vififiana) as part of the five aggregates. And in a general, broad sense, in 
the context of everyday language, citta refers to both consciousness and to 
its associated mental attributes, i.e. feeling (vedana), perception (safifia), 
and volitional formations (sankhara) - the remaining mental factors of the 
five aggregates. To the question whether a citta exists over and above the 
five aggregates, one can thus respond succinctly: there exists no citta over 
and above the five aggregates. 


The only state or reality (sabhava) transcending the five aggregates is 
what in Pali is called khandha-vinimutta, i.e. Nibbana. 


If, however, one includes things that have no inherent existence, one 
can say that those things beyond or apart from the five aggregates are the 
state transcending the five aggregates (khandha-vinimutta), i.e. Nibbana, 
and concepts or designations (pafifiatti). Because designations are con- 
trived and ultimately do not exist, they are outside of the five aggre- 
gates.?! 


The Buddha used the expression: 'The mind reaches the Uncon- 
ditioned (visankhara)’ (visankharagatam cittam; i.e. the mind reaches 
Nibbana). Here one must be careful. People may misinterpret this passage 
as meaning that the mind (citta) accessing or realizing Nibbana transcends 
the five aggregates. There is an explication of this passage stating that 
what is meant here is that the mind does not take hold of a conditioned 
phenomenon (sankhdra) as an object of attention; instead it cognizes or 
experiences Nibbana. When ‘reaching’ Nibbana, the nature of the mind is 
transformed; although this is not ordinary attention, the mind does not 
transform into or become one with Nibbana. That is all that is meant by 
this expression. 


*Trans.: for more on this subject see Appendix 2 of Chapter 3, on the Three 
Characteristics. 
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VINNANA-DHATU AND NIBBANA-DHATU 


[In response to the translator’s comment: ‘Some people believe that 
arahants after death simply dissolve into vififiana-dhatu: into the great 
ocean of consciousness’]: 


This belief stems from misunderstanding the Pali term dhatu ('ele- 
ment’, ‘property’, ‘natural condition’). In fact, the term dhatu does not 
have any mysterious meaning. Its meaning is akin to the term sabhava, 
which can be translated as 'state of nature', 'condition of nature', 'truth 
of nature'. Both of these terms refer to that which exists as an aspect of 
nature, in line with natural laws. No one is truly able to possess, control, 
or govern these things. They exist neither as an autonomous being nor as 
a fixed self (nissatta-nijjiva). 


Let us examine the eighteen kinds of elements (dhatu) mentioned by 
the Buddha: 


There are, Ananda, these eighteen kinds of elements: 


1. the eye element (cakkhu-dhatu), 
2. the form element (rüpa-dhatu), 
3. the eye-consciousness element (cakkhuvififiana-dhatu), 
4. the ear element (sota-dhatu), 
5, the sound element (sadda-dhatu), 
6. the ear-consciousness element (sotavififíana-dhatu), 
7. the nose element (ghana-dhatu), 
8. the odour element (gandha-dhatu), 
9. the nose-consciousness element (ghanavififiana-dhatu), 
10. the tongue element (jivha-dhatu), 
11. the flavour element (rasa-dhatu), 
12. the tongue-consciousness element (jivhavififiana-dhatu), 


13. the body element (kaya-dhatu), 
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14. the tangible element (photthabba-dhatu), 

15. the body-consciousness element (kayavififiana-dhatu), 
16. the mind element (mano-dhatu), 

17. the mind-object element (dhamma-dhatu), 


18. the mind-consciousness element (manovififiana-dhatu). 


In virtue of knowing and seeing these eighteen elements, a monk 
can be called skilled in the elements. 


Attharasa kho ima ananda dhatuyo cakkhudhatu — rüpadhatu 
cakkhuvififianadhatu ^ sotadhatu ^ saddadhàtu ^ sotavififianadhatu 
ghanadhatu gandhadhatu ghanavififiana-dhatu jivhadhatu rasadhatu 
manodhatu dhammadhatu manovififianadhatu ima kho ananda attharasa 
dhatuyo yato janati passati ettavatapi kho ananda dhatukusalo bhikkhüti 
alam vacanayati. 


M. III. 62. 


Nibbana, or the state of nature (sabhava) referred to as Nibbana, is 
incorporated in the factor of mind-object elements (dhamma-dhatu), the 
objects of attention focused on by mind-consciousness (mano-vififiana): 
things known by way of mindconsciousness. This is all that the terms 
vififiana-dhátu and nibbana-dhatu amount to. 


[In response to the translator’s comment: some people believe that 
nibbana-dhatu can be used as a meditation object, as if this is some essen- 
tial, transcendent element that even unawakened beings can come into 
contact with]: 


There is nothing really to this: Nibbana or nibbdna-dhatu, which is used 
as a meditation object, is not referring to genuine Nibbana itself, but 
rather to a ‘concept of Nibbana’ that people have learned and understood 
on an intellectual level. It is possible to reflect on this concept of Nibbana 
and use it as an object of meditation. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ‘KNOWER’ (PHOO ROO) 


[In response to the translator’s comment: ‘In some traditions the Thai 
expression ‘phoo roo’ (N3; literally ‘knower’)** seems to refer to some kind 
of mystical state of consciousness or knowledge]: 


For the most part, this Thai expression is used as a translation of the 
Pali term vififiü. Again, this term does not have any special or extraordin- 
ary meaning. It was used in everyday language, referring to a wise person, 
a learned person, a discreet person, etc. 


P'Trans.: pronounced ‘poo roo’. 
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Author's Postscript 


This edition of Buddhadhamma is a revised and expanded edition of an 
abridged version with the same name that was published a decade ago, 
in 1971, when the author was known as Phra Srivisuddhimoli. 


The original version of Buddhadhamma was included ina set of volumes 
titled Wan Waithayakon, a collection of academic texts published by The 
Promotion of Social Sciences and Humanities Textbooks Project organized 
by the Social Science Association of Thailand, on the occasion of the 80th 
birthday of His Royal Highness Prince Vanna Vaidhayakara, the Prince 
Naradhip Bhongseprabhan, on the 25th August 1971. 


The original version of Buddhadhamma was published on another two 
occasions: the monastic community at Wat Plubplachai printed it as a 
tribute on the occasion of the royal cremation of Phra Silakhandhasobhita 
(Virach Siridatto) on Saturday 3rd April 1976; and the Department of 
Religious Affairs, Ministry of Education printed it as a tribute on the 
occasion of the royal cremation of Somdet Phra Vanarat (Sap Ghosaka 
Mahathera) of Wat Sangveswitsayaram on 29th November 1987. 


This most recent edition of Buddhadhamma contains approximately six 
times more text than the original edition. The original text has been 
revised and clarified; many passages have been expanded upon while 
other passages have been newly added. The result is that this edition is 
almost an entirely new book. In any case, there is much more new text 
than original text. 


A brief background to the publication of the revised and expanded 
edition of Buddhadhammais as follows: in August 1978 Prof. Rawee Pawilai, 
on behalf ofthe Dhamma-Mobilizing Group, contacted the Foundation for 
the Promotion of Social Sciences and Humanities, who held the copyright 
ofthe original edition of Buddhadhamma, so that he could republish it as a 
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not-for-profit publication. Prof. Saneh Chamarik, committee chairman of 
the aforementioned foundation, considerately informed me as the author 
and asked for my permission. 


A little while later, Prof. Rawee Pawilai came to speak with me about 
this matter. I expressed my appreciation but asked him if he would kindly 
delay the publication for a short period so that I could use the opportunity 
to make some revisions to the text. When I first wrote the book I had 
hurried to meet the deadline; moreover, in the seven years since the first 
publication I had come up with many new ideas to add to the text. Prof. 
Rawee Pawilai was graciously obliging even though he had already made 
preparations, e.g. setting aside the necessary funds, for publishing the 
book. I estimated that the time required to complete the revisions would 
take three months. 


At that time I had many unfinished book projects. Several months 
before, I had decided to focus on reviving work on the Buddhist Encyc- 
lopaedia, which I had started in 1964. To ensure this book’s completion 
I determined to refuse all speaking and teaching engagements until at 
least this one book was finished. The revision of Buddhadhamma was thus 
an additional task at the time when I had just finished approximately 190 
pages of the Buddhist Encyclopaedia. 


In any case, this revision was not completed within the estimated 
time; indeed this task was drawn out for three years until the present 
time. Instead of being a supplementary work, it became a primary 
work. Work on the Buddhist Encyclopaedia was suspended and all of my 
determinations in regard to that book were transferred to the revision of 
Buddhadhamma. {1144} 


This revision which lasted three years instead of three months and 
became in a sense an entirely new project had several effects and reper- 


cussions: 


1. Effects on the author: as mentioned above, the principal work 
on the Buddhist Encyclopaedia was interrupted. This in itself 
caused no harm, because I had already wanted to continue work 
on Buddhadhamma. It was simply a matter of switching priorities. 
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2. Effects on the persons wishing to publish the book: the faithful lay- 
supporters needed to be patient and to wait a long time. They also 
needed to shoulder the extra burden of finding increased funding, 
more than they had anticipated for publishing the original version 
of Buddhadhamma. The body of text increased considerably and 
the cost of publication increased with inflation. I ask forgiveness 
if this delay caused any hardship or difficulty, and I thank Prof. 
Rawee Pawilai for his goodwill and willingness to accept these extra 
burdens. 


3. Effects on the book: initially, as a supplementary work, I intended 
to only make minor necessary revisions to Buddhadhamma and had 
thus estimated a time period of three months. I had not established 
a formal framework for these revisions. I began simply by making 
revisions in various places where it seemed appropriate. If some 
passages seemed too short, I would elaborate on them; if some 
subjects seemed to be missing I would write new text and insert 
it in the main text. 


As time went by the project continued to expand. Some of the short 
sections in the original version became very long, while some sections 
originally considered long became relatively short. Some of the new 
material was longer than the original material. Some of the added 
material in later chapters was written before adding material to earlier 
chapters. Some material which could potentially be expanded upon at 
length was left unchanged. Chapter 3 on the Three Characteristics was 
left almost entirely unrevised; this was similarly the case with chapter 4 
on Dependent Origination. 


Although additions were made dispersed throughout the main text and 
I had not prepared a new framework for the book before making revisions, 
a framework was nonetheless preserved. The revisions were all made in 
the context of a larger comprehensive framework already set down in the 
original book and held in the author's mind. All the additions were made 
to fit with this original template. 


There may be some minor discrepancies in the text. For instance: some 
ofthe chapters may be shorter or longer than the others and thus appear 
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as lacking symmetry; some subjects may be repeated in different places; 
and the spellings of some Dhamma terms, although correct, may vary 
from place to place, thus catching the eye or appearing untidy. 


This book is full of source material and scriptural references, which 
some people will see as excessive. The reason for this is not an attachment 
to scripture or a clinging to the belief that simply because something is 
contained in the scriptures it must be invariably true. 


Without a doubt, the ancient scriptures, especially the ones written 
by subsequent generations, contain errors through mistaken or defective 
recording. Nonetheless, the scriptures are a vital foundation and source 
of information. Their importance can be measured according to their 
traditional status and period of origin. (See Note 19.5) 


If we acknowledge that personal opinion is important, we cannot deny 
the importance of the explanations found in the commentarial texts. The 
compilers and authors of these texts were most likely learned and wise 
individuals many of whom were representatives of Buddhist scholarly 
circles in their respective time periods. Moreover, they lived in an era 
much closer to the Buddha's life than we do. {1145} 


Quoting scriptures is a way of acknowledging the importance of that 
which has value. If the scriptures were compiled by later generations, 
we show our willingness to listen to the opinions of these authors. For 
those matters requiring evidence or confirmation, we can often find this 
evidence in the scriptures, thus ending any further dispute or debate. For 
those matters in need of a wise person's opinion or perspective, we can 


find such opinions and analysis in these texts. 


Buddhism teaches to refrain from believing in something conclusively 
and unquestionably simply because it is quoted in the scriptures, i.e. it 
teaches to refrain from gullible and naive belief in scriptural authority. 
Some people interpret this to mean that Buddhism teaches to disbelieve 
or reject scripture. 


In fact, both believing and rejecting scripture without applying dis- 
criminative knowledge (vicarana-fiana) can easily be a form of credulity 
and gullibility, i.e. one believes naively or disbelieves naively. 
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NOTE 19.5: ORDER OF AUTHORITY 


To quote the scriptures once more, the elders of the past arranged the 
order of importance of factual evidence as follows: 

áhacca-pada (the suttas or passages cited from the Pali Canon); 

rasa (texts or material corresponding to the suttas); 

dcariya-vamnsa (= acariya-vada: words of the teachers); 


adhippaya (personal interpretations); 


OM eo ES 


karanuttariya (rational explanations consisting of the four previous 
sources of information). 


See: Miln. 148. 
At the time of the commentaries this order of importance was thus: 


1. sutta (= Tipitaka); 

2. suttanuloma (passages or material corresponding to the suttas); 
3. acariya-vada (= atthakatha; the commentaries); 
4 


. attanomati (personal interpretation). 
See: DA. II. 567. 


See also the principle of the four great standards (mahapadesa): D. II. 124; 
A. II. 167-8; and as described in the Vinaya: V. I. 250-51. 


A thorough and faultless rejection of scripture would include prevent- 
ing vague and ambiguous repudiation and disbelief. Before judging, or 
even renouncing, scripture, one should first study these texts compre- 
hensively to see exactly what their authors say. How we want to then 
perceive or establish a different opinion from these texts is up to us. Those 
authors who have passed away in the past are at a disadvantage; they 
are unable to stand up and express their opinions or engage with us in 
debate. For this reason we should first investigate and allow these authors 
to speak through their texts in an uninterrupted way. Whether we then 
agree or disagree with what they have to say, at least we have given them 
due justice. 


Another objective for presenting so much scriptural source material, or 
using the scriptural references as an anchor and chief support, is for this 
book to become independent from the author. As much as possible, the 
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author can also be independent from the book. The author has prepared 
this book in the capacity of a scholar. My task has been to research and 
compile the essence of Buddha-Dhamma and submit it to the reader. If 
the content submitted is correctly analyzed and authentic, the author’s 
duty is finished and he can disappear. The readers no longer need to 
pay him any attention. They will be absorbed in the content of the book 
and will be reflecting on how it affects their lives. If, however, aspects of 
the book lack authenticity or validity, the author is not yet entirely freed 
from responsibility. Therefore, the degree of distance and independence 
between the work and the author is one way of gauging the success of this 
book. 


From what I can gather, I have not been able to completely gain such 
independence, but I simply wish to express my wish and objective. Having 
presented the essence of Buddha-Dhamma, it is as if the author has led 
the readers to have an audience with the Supreme Teacher, the Lord 
Buddha. They can then forget about the author. Instead, they can focus 
on listening directly to the Buddha’s teachings in his own words and 
reflecting on them. 


Because this book gives emphasis to scriptural evidence, it focuses 
more on general principles and methods of practice than first-hand or 
direct practical application of the teachings. This is because the precise 
details of practice depend on various surrounding conditions and are 
related to the specific requirements and suitable methods for each indi- 
vidual. 


Having said this, it is precisely these general principles and methods 
of practice that are the source and inspiration for detailed aspects of 
Buddhist spiritual practice. When one clearly understands these prin- 
ciples and methods, one is then able to establish a detailed, well-tailored 
practice suitable for oneself. Moreover, one possesses the means for 
confirming the correctness and validity of one’s practice. 


In the original edition of Buddhadhamma, the source material or scrip- 
tural references were selected almost entirely from the Pali Canon, i.e. the 
Tipitaka. There are only very few references from later texts, e.g. the 
commentaries. 
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In this revised and expanded edition of Buddhadhamma, the scriptural 
references from the Tipitaka are still considered the foundation and 
guideline. But here many scriptural references to later texts have also 
been included, so that students of Buddhism become aware of them and 
can use them as food for thought. If one is not careful, however, mixing 
in these opinions and interpretations contained in later scriptures, e.g. 
the commentaries, can have detrimental effects. The true and genuine 
teachings by the Buddha we consider to be the Buddha's words recorded 
in the Pali Canon - the Tipitaka. Later interpretations are seen simply as 
supplementary teachings providing greater clarity, and only those teach- 
ings consistent with the Pali Canon are approved and endorsed. {1146} 


Many general books on Buddhism do not provide scriptural references 
and thus potentially create confusion or misunderstanding for the read- 
ers. Readers may assume that the accounts from later scriptures or the 
commentarial interpretations are the original and authentic teachings 
by the Buddha. Sometimes even the authors of these books harbour 
misunderstandings. This matter of providing source material in order to 
avoid confusion thus requires care. 


An interesting example is that some Abhidhamma students under- 
stand that the teaching on Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada) - 
or the mode of conditionality (paccayakdara) - applies to a long interval 
spanning over three lifetimes, and they believe that this interpretation 
accords with the Abhidhamma. The opposite, however, is true: the 
actual Abhidhamma presentation of Dependent Origination (i.e. from 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka) pertains to a single mind-moment occurrence. 
The interpretation of Dependent Origination as a process spanning three 
lifetimes relies entirely on a model outlined in the Suttanta Pitaka. 


The explication of Dependent Origination as spanning three lifetimes 
is found in the commentaries and sub-commentaries of the Abhidhamma, 
which explains this process according to an analysis conforming to the 
suttas (suttanta-bhajaniya), which is also described in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka (this subject is elucidated in chapter 4 of this book). 


Although many references to later scriptures have been included in 
this book, in order to prevent confusion and misunderstanding about 
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source material, the quotes from the Pali Canon and those from later 


scriptures - along with the accompanying explanations in the text - are 


clearly distinguished. 


Following are some important points on the subject of citing scriptural 


source material: 


Those people familiar with Buddhist scripture will recognize from 
the abbreviations which volumes are from the Tipitaka and which 
ones are later scriptures. One simple guideline is that comment- 
arial texts end with the letter ‘A’ (for atthakatha), whereas sub- 
commentarial texts end with the letter 'T' (for tika). 


In the case where primary source material has been cited, it is 
unnecessary to quote secondary scriptures unless there is some 
special reason, for instance the latter texts provide supplementary 
clarification. 


When drawing on a wide selection of source material, the texts 
are normally arranged according to category, collection, time of 
origin, etc. For instance, the quotations from the Tipitaka pre- 
cede those from the commentaries, and the quotations from the 
commentaries precede those from the sub-commentaries. Quotes 
from the Vinaya Pitaka normally precede those from the Suttanta 
Pitaka; quotes from the Suttanta Pitaka precede those from the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Various quotes from the suttas are arranged 
according to collection (nikaya); quotes from the same collection 
are arranged according to volume. For example: Vin., D. I., D. IL, 
D. IL, M. L, M. IL... Dhs. (Abhidhamma), Vbh. (Abhidhamma) ... 
VinA. , DA., MA. ... VbhA. ... VinT., etc. Exceptions to this are when 
a later text covers the specific topic at great length and is thus a 
key scriptural reference; in such a case this text may be placed at 
the beginning of all the references. Similarly, if the same passage is 
found in different texts, the references to these texts may be placed 
together. 


Similar to the abundance of scriptural references, this book also con- 


tains a great number of explanatory footnotes. Some readers may find 
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these to be disorderly or irritating, but I simply ask that you take into 
account those readers who may benefit from them. 


The footnotes provide additional information to the content of the 
main body of text: this information, if one were to add it to the main 
text, may make the presentation of material too complex; it may be highly 
technical and only of interest to a small percentage of readers; or it is 
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valuable information but is somehow incongruous with the main text. 


{1147} 


The footnotes are especially helpful for people who wish to engage in 
more extensive research. Many of the footnotes provide references that 
are worthy of further study and help guide one’s pursuit of knowledge in 
a more detailed and comprehensive way. It is as if there are many smaller 
books subsumed within the larger one. 


As this book gives great import to scriptural evidence it is normal 
that it inclines towards an academic approach, or one can say it directly 
emphasizes Buddhist technical knowledge. It focuses more on a doctrinal 
analysis than on the personal disposition of the readers. 


This book is thus for students of Buddhism - for those people who wish 
to study Buddhism in depth, who are dauntless and resolute, and who 
wish to gain mastery of these teachings. It is not seeking out readers 
or trying to spark interest in people by persuasion or by being exciting 
and stimulating. It applies scholarly knowledge as a basis, rather than 
focusing on maximizing readership. Having said this, it is not overly 
difficult or abstruse for the general reader who is determined and aspires 
for knowledge. 


As a scholarly book Buddhadhamma contains many Buddhist technical 
terms or Dhamma terms derived from the Pali language. This is difficult 
for those readers unfamiliar with Dhamma terminology or Pali words. But 
in order to truly understand the Buddhist teachings this is necessary and 
unavoidable. 


With a true understanding of Buddha-Dhamma, if one were to use 
not even a single Pali word, one’s explanations and descriptions would 
constitute Buddha-Dhamma. Conversely, if one lacks true understanding, 
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or one harbours misunderstandings, even if one were to speak using only 
Pali words, one’s speech would not constitute Buddha-Dhamma. Instead, 
it would be an expression of some form of confused or distorted belief. 


For those people who share a common understanding, Pali vocabulary 
acts as a means for conveying ideas in a convenient way. And for those 
students of Buddhism intent on knowledge, if they have the patience to 
learn some Pali, this vocabulary helps as a medium for instruction, accel- 
erating their understanding. If one does not use any Pali for instruction, 
then one needs to come up with some other form of Dhamma terminology 
using another language. This may create greater confusion. 


For this reason language can either be a medium for realizing Buddha- 
Dhamma or it can act as a barrier blocking realization. Knowing this, one 
should use Dhamma terminology correctly and discerningly; one is thus 
able to benefit from it without attachment or obsession. 


As mentioned earlier, the author of this book has written it as a scholar 
and student of Buddhism. I have therefore continually acknowledged 
and attended to the knowledge and reflections of others. Although I 
do not read a great number of books, and read quite slowly, this book 
Buddhadhamma is the product of many sources of knowledge and con- 
templation. Although I have generally not mentioned or specified these 
sources, I have depended on various things that I have read and listened to. 
They have prompted new ways of thinking and new frames of reference 
and have spurred me on to search for true understanding. 


Many of the books that I have read, especially by authors outside of 
Thailand, contain content that one can call an attack or denouncement of 
Buddhism. 


The reasons for these criticisms and attacks are varied: some authors 
criticize out of misunderstanding; some criticize out of ill-intent; some 
are well-intentioned but because their own views and opinions are not 
confirmed they react bitterly with displeasure; and some criticize aspects 
of Buddhism with good reason and justifiably. 


Whatever the reasons are behind these criticisms, if rather than 
naively acquiescing or becoming indignant, we remain open-minded and 
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consider these words of criticism carefully - according to the Buddha's 
teaching on responding to praise and blame” - we can benefit from any 
kind of criticism or slander. In fact, criticism is more useful than praise, 
because people praise us for things we do or have already done, whereas 
they criticize us for things that we are unable to do or have not yet 
achieved. Even if their criticisms are wrong or unjustified we are able 
to gain from skilful means of reflection. {1148} 


Of these various forms of criticism and condemnation, some of them 
are immediately recognizable as misdirected and resulting from wrong 
understanding; some lead to new, beneficial perspectives; and some 
prompt self-examination or lead to an investigation into the truth. 


Most often these criticisms, even if they are logical or partially correct, 
stem from confusion between the behaviour and conduct of Buddhists 
and the authentic teachings of the Buddha. The critics observe particular 
harmful or bad conduct by Buddhists and then focus on and criticize 
some aspect of the Buddhist teachings that seems to correspond with 
this conduct. It is rare that critics set upon the true, essential Buddhist 
teachings. 


Buddhists can use these criticisms for self-inspection and then adjust 
their behaviour to accord with the true teachings. In terms of the formal 
teachings themselves, when one investigates and studies the teachings 
and one discovers a point of Dhamma that answers or dispels specific 
criticisms or accusations, one delights and rejoices in the excellence and 
brilliance of the Dhamma. 


At the time of the Buddha one of his disciples uttered the follow- 
ing verse: Aho buddho aho dhammo aho dhammassa svakkhatata (Oh, the 
excellence of the Buddha! Oh, the excellence of the Dhamma! Oh, how 
supremely expounded is the Dhamma!)^ Similarly, some of the vener- 
able elders exclaimed: Aho dhammasudhammata (Indeed, the Dhamma is 
supreme!’),*° 


3D, I 2-3. 
34M. II. 96; cf.: Ap. 392. 
Thag. verses 479 and 486; Ap. 399. 
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When this enthusiasm arises, there is a powerful wholesome desire to 
proclaim the merits of the Dhamma to others or to encourage others to 
witness and appreciate the excellence and nobility of the Dhamma, as can 
be seen in the utterances by faithful disciples in the Pali Canon: 


So aham vicarissami 

gama gamam pura puram 
Namassamano sambuddho 
dhammassa ca sudhammatam 


' myself shall travel about from village to village, town to town, 
tirelessly paying homage to the Awakened One and to the supreme 


Dhamma."6 


S. I. 215; Sn. 33, 31; Ap. 48, 376; cf.: D. II. 208, 221, 227. 
Passa dhammasudhammatam 


‘Come and admire the righteousness of the Dhamma,’ or ‘Come and 
behold! The Dhamma is a truly superb teaching.’ 


Thag. verses 24, 220, 270, 286, 302, 319, 410, 1039. 


This enthusiasm and inspiration was an important catalyst for writing 
this book. And having written this book as a student of Buddhism, the 
act of writing has promoted my own personal studies. I have therefore 
been happy to respond to suggestions and disagreements, and have made 
amendments when informed of mistakes in the spirit of mutual kindness 
and goodwill and a shared love of the Dhamma, in order to bring this book 
to completion. 


A common danger to spiritual development is that people harbour 
dubious beliefs and views, or unclear understanding, and maintain that 
it conforms to Buddhism. They then adhere to these beliefs or views in 
such an extreme or fervid way that they deceive themselves. Sometimes 
they are unwilling even to listen to the Buddha's owns words, and may 


>See the related phrase buddhasubodhim dhammasudhammatam sanghasupatipattim 
at: Nd. I. 359-60, 453; Nd. II. 42. 
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even reject or discredit them, claiming that they do not represent true 
Buddhism. 


Maintaining an attitude of scholarship helps to prevent this danger. 
If one keeps an open mind and remains responsive to others, and one 
is emotionally and intellectually grounded, when one encounters some- 
thing that contradicts or conflicts with a cherished view or opinion, one 
wishes to investigate the matter. One's understanding of things becomes 
clearer and one gains new forms of knowledge, leading to true progress 
and development. {1149} 


Another important subject to draw attention to is the use of Pali terms 
whose meaning has changed, deviated, or become obscured over the 
passage of time. 


A key example is the term dhamma-patipatti (‘Dhamma practice’), 
whose true meaning is 'applying the Dhamma in one's daily life' or 'acting 
in harmony with the Dhamma'. These days, however, 'Dhamma practice' 
tends to be defined as a specific step or stage of spiritual training, mani- 
festing as a systematic procedure and followed according to some pre- 
scribed method. In this book I have sometimes used this term 'Dhamma 
practice’ in this narrow sense. Readers should be aware of this distinction. 


In the Thai language, one amusing example is the word seuksah (Pali: 
sikkha) which is paired with the word patibat (= patipatti). Originally, the 
term sikkhà referred to the essence of spiritual practice (patipatti), or it 
referred to spiritual practice itself. Sikkha is comprised of moral conduct 
(sila), concentration (samadhi) and wisdom (pafifia), which pertain directly 
to spiritual training and practice." The development of wisdom in partic- 
ular is the supreme form of practice, leading to realization (pativedha). In 
Thai the word seuksah was later used to refer to study or education, even 
to rote or abstract learning, which can lead to incoherent or aimless think- 
ing. The meaning of seuksah has thus been transformed to be equivalent 
to the term pariyatti (‘formal learning’). 


Another important distinction, although this does not have to do with 
a word whose meaning has become blurred or obscured, is between ‘Pali’ 


37See: VinA. I. 225; MA. [3/147, 3/523]; AA. V. 33. 
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and the Pali language. ‘Pali’ on its own refers exclusively to the content of 
the Tipitaka, to be distinguished from later scriptures, e.g. the comment- 
aries, sub-commentaries, etc.?? The Pali language refers to the language 
used to record and preserve the content of the Tipitaka; it is also referred 
to as Magadhi Prakrit (language of Magadha). The Tipitaka and the later 
scriptures, e.g. the commentaries, are recorded in the Pali language.?? 


In the original edition of Buddhadhamma, some topics are discussed 
only very briefly, to simply familiarize the readers with the basic concepts. 
I did not explain them in depth or point out relevant methods of practice. 
This revised and expanded edition has attended to these weaknesses and 
shortcomings. For instance, in the section of the original edition titled 
‘Supporting Factors for Right View’, because I had the sense that the sub- 
jects of virtuous friendship and wise reflection were widely overlooked by 
Buddhists, I was preoccupied with underscoring the importance of these 
principles by quoting a large number of the Buddha’s words bearing wit- 
ness to their significance. Aspects of these essential principles, including 
practical methods for applying them, however, were not described. This 
may have been ineffective because ten years later these subjects still do 
not seem to receive the attention they deserve. In this new edition of 
Buddhadhamma, more focus has thus been given to the essential principles 
and methods of practice. The sections dealing with these topics have in 
turn become more detailed and expansive. 


There are many other similar principles, e.g.: aspiration for truth 
(dhamma-chanda), or wholesome desire (kusala-chanda), which is opposite 
to craving (tanha);? mundane and transcendent right view; the middle 
teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana) which is paired with the middle way 
(majjhima-patipada); and the three doctrines professing wrong view which 
run counter to the teaching on kamma. 


Although this book was written with modern readers in mind, because 
of its emphasis on theoretical knowledge and scriptural source material, 


See the use of this word ‘Pali’ in e.g. the Visuddhimagga: Vism. 107, 450. 


Trans.: in this English translation I have used the term ‘Pali Canon’ to refer to 
the former meaning, as the content of the Tipitaka. 


“°T began to discuss dhamma-chanda and kusala-chanda in earlier works, on education 
and the philosophy of education, between the years 1973-75. 
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one can say that it acts as an interface between tradition and modernity. 
It is not a presentation of Buddha-Dhamma in a completely new format 
which would give chief importance to the psychological and intellectual 
disposition of modern people and use primarily modern parlance. For this 
reason, as mentioned already in the original edition of Buddhadhamma, in 
the future it may be advisable to write a companion volume titled 'Applied 
Buddha-Dhamma'. {1150} 


As mentioned above, this book gives great import to scriptural evid- 
ence and is thus full of Pali translations from the Tipitaka, the comment- 
aries, the sub-commentaries, and other scriptural texts. As the primary 
text, I have translated the passages from the Pali Canon, i.e. the Tipitaka, 
directly from the Pali, although I have benefited much from consulting 
with the translations in the Thai Royal Edition Tipitaka. Only few later Pali 
scriptures have been translated into Thai. Of these, I have consulted with 
those that are reliable and, when appropriate, I have drawn from them to 
influence my own translations. In regard to scriptures not yet published 
in Thailand, or to other scriptural research tools not yet available in 
Thailand, I have occasionally relied on English or Burmese editions as an 
adjunct to this work. I wish here to document the benefit and value I have 


received from these various sources. 


As mentioned above, this revised and expanded edition of 
Buddhadhamma came into being as a consequence of the faith and 
planning of Prof. Rawee Pawilai. As the catalyst for this project and 
the sponsor for this publication, Prof. Rawee Pawilai has thus been a key 
benefactor for the success and completion of this book. 


This revised and expanded edition of Buddhadhamma is a sequel of the 
original edition of Buddhadhamma printed in 1971. The original edition 
originated from the planning organized by The Promotion of Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Textbooks Project under the auspices of the Social 
Science Association of Thailand, with Mr. Sulak Sivaraksa as chief contact 
and coordinator. Having helped to plan and liaise at that time, he has thus 
also been greatly supportive for the production of this book. 


Although I was already determined to revise and expand the 
Buddhadhamma text, if I had not received the invitation and been notified 
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of the wish to publish, this project would have been delayed and would 
certainly not have been finished at this time. 


For this reason, besides rejoicing in the pure intention of these two 
initiators and promoters on these two separate occasions, I also want to 
thank them for acting as an impetus for hastening me to complete this 
project. 


For this publication, Khun Sunai Setboonsarng has been a vital volun- 
teer for bringing this work to completion. He was the mainstay for 
coordinating and preparing the artwork, shouldering all responsibility in 
this area of the publication. He made many sacrifices and was very patient 
during this drawn out process, before it was finished. I thus wish to 
express my special gratitude to Khun Sunai Setboonsarng, along with his 
team of artwork assistants. At the beginning stages of publication, Khun 
Bancha Chalermchaikit provided useful supervision and helped lay a solid 
foundation for the present. The Met Sai Company provided generous 
support with the graphic design. 


The devoted person who helped prepare and type the original manu- 
script of this book remains the same person who typed the manuscript 
of the original edition of Buddhadhamma, i.e. Khun Choldhi Dhammav- 
arangkun, who has typed almost all of my previous manuscripts. I wish 
to express my gratitude for his considerable support. 


I thank Ven. Tahn Chao Khun Visuddhisombodhi, Deputy Secretary- 
General of Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University, who helped to 
proofread the manuscript during the five months that I was abroad. 


At Wat Phra Phiren, where this book was written, there were many 
people who provided assistance on a daily basis, even sharing their food 
obtained on almsround with me. The result was that this extremely 
pressing writing project, requiring a complete devotion of time, pro- 
ceeded smoothly throughout. In particular, I wish to mention Phra Maha 
Insorn Cintapafifio, Phra Thawan Samacitto, Phra Chai Pafifiapadipo, Phra 
Kamnuan Siddhichando, and Mr. Saman Kongprapan. Besides helping 
with everyday affairs, Phra Maha Insorn Cintapafifio also helped to sort 
the name and word cards alphabetically to prepare them for indexing. 
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Everyone mentioned here has shared the meritorious deed of assisting 
in the publication of Buddhadhamma, which is intended as a gift of know- 
ledge and truth for the benefit of all. On this occasion, I give my heartfelt 
thanks for everyone's united spirit and support. 


Phra Rajavaramuni (Prayut)*! 
29 December 1981 


“Now known as Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya (P. A. Payutto). 


Wat Chaiwatthanaram in Ayutthaya historical park, Ayutthaya province, Thailand. 
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Buddhaghosacariya simply translated them from Sinhalese back into Pali. 
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“Trans.: PTS spelling: Saratthappakasini. 


1984 
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Suttanipata: commentary title: Paramatthajotika 
Suttanipatavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Buddhaghosacariya). English translations: none known. 


Vimanavatthu: commentary title: Paramatthadipani 
Vimanavatthuvannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by 
Ven. Dhammapala Thera). Vimana Stories, tr. P. Masefield (Oxford: 
Pali Text Society, 1989, repr. 2015). 


Petavatthu: commentary title: Paramatthadipani 
Petavatthuvannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Dhammapila Thera). Peta Stories, tr. U Ba Kyaw and P. Masefield 
(Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1980). 


Theragatha: commentary title: Paramatthadipani 
Theragatha-atthavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by 
Ven. Dhammapala Thera). English translations: none known. 


Therigatha: commentary title: Paramatthadipant 
Therigatha-atthavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by 
Ven. Dhammapala Thera). The Commentary on the Verses of the Theris, 
tr. William Pruitt (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1998). 


Jataka: commentary title: Jataka-atthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Buddhaghosacariya; translated from Sinhalese). The Jataka or Stories 
of the Buddha’s Former Births, various trans., E.B. Cowell, ed. (Oxford: 
Pali Text Society, ed. E.B. Cowell, 6 volumes 1895-1907 and Index 
1913, all reprinted 1990, now in 3 volumes). 


Niddesa: commentary title: Saddhammapajjotika Niddesavannana, 
Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by Ven. Upasena Thera of Sri 
Lanka). English translations: none known. 


Patisambhidamagga: commentary title: Saddhammappakasini 
Patisambhidamaggavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed 
by Ven. Mahanama Thera of Sri Lanka). English translations: none 


known. 


Apadana: commentary title: Visuddhajanavilasini Apadanavannana, 
Khuddakanikayatthakatha (author unknown). English translations: 


none known. 
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* Buddhavarnsa: commentary title: Madhuratthavilasini 
Buddhavarnsavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Buddhadatta Thera of the Cola country). The Clarifier of the Sweet 
Meaning, tr. I.B. Horner (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1978). 


e Cariyapitaka: commentary title: Paramatthadipant 
Cariyapitakavannana, Khuddakanikayatthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Dhammapala Thera). English translations: none known. 


* Mangalatthadipani Mangalasuttavannana (composed by Ven. 
Sirimangalacariya of Chiang Mai in circa 2000 BE - 1487 CE). 


Abhidhamma Pitaka 


Dhammasangant: commentary title: Atthasalini 
Dhammasanganivannana, Abhidhammatthakatha (composed by Ven. 
Buddhaghosacariya). The Expositor, tr. Pe Maung Tin (Oxford: Pali 
Text Society, 2 volumes, 1920, 1921, reprinted as one volume 1976). 


Vibhanga: commentary title: Sammohavinodani Vibhangavannana, 
Abhidhammatthakatha (composed by Ven. Buddhaghosacariya). 
Dispeller of Delusion, tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli, revised by L.S. Cousins, 
Nyanaponika Mahathera and C.M.M. Shaw (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 
2 volumes, 1987, 1991). 


Dhatukatha: commentary title: Paramatthadipani 
Dhatukathadipaficapakarana-atthakatha'óé (composed by Ven. 
Buddhaghosacariya). English translations: none known. 


Puggalapafifiatti: commentary title: Paficapakarana-atthakatha 
Puggalapafifiattivannana. A Designation of Human Types, translated 
from the Pali by B.C. Law (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1922). 


Kathavatthu: commentary title: Paficapakarana-atthakatha 
Kathavatthuvannana. The Debates Commentary, tr. B.C. Law (Oxford: 
Pali Text Society, 1940, 1989). 


Yamaka: commentary title: Paficapakarana-atthakatha 
Yamakavannana. English translations: none known. 


Trans.: PTS spelling: Paficappakarana-atthakatha. 


1986 
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Patthana: commentary title: Paficapakarana-atthakatha 


Patthanavannana. English translations: none known. 


Abhidhammatthasangaha (composed by Ven. Anuruddha Thera of 
Sri Lanka). The Summary of the Topics of Abhidhamma and Exposition of 
the Topics of Abhidhamma, tr. R. P. Wijeratne and Rupert Gethin 
(Oxford: Pali Text Society, 2002). 


Abhidhammatthavibhavini Abhidhammatthasangahatika (composed 
by Ven. Sumangalacariya of Sri Lanka). The Summary of the Topics of 
Abhidhamma and Exposition of the Topics of Abhidhamma, tr. R. P. 
Wijeratne and Rupert Gethin (Oxford: Pali Text Society, 2002). 


Paficika Abhidhammatthavibhaviniatthayojana (composed by Ven. 
Nanakitti of Chiang Mai). 

Dhammasangani Mülatika (composed by Ven. Anandacariya of 
India). 


Dhammasangani Anutika (composed by Ven. Culladhammapala 
Thera). 


Grammar 


Rüpasiddhipakarana (composed by Ven. Buddhappiya Thera of south 
India). 


N.B. In some of the footnotes quoting texts in Burmese or Roman script 


there is a comment in parentheses stating that these texts have not yet 


been translated into Thai. These footnotes are from the first edition of 


the revised and expanded edition of Buddhadhamma, from 1982. Since 


then some of these texts have been translated into Thai, but I have not 


yet edited the footnotes accordingly. 


P. A. Payutto 
(Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya) 


Original name: Prayudh Arayangkoon. 
Born 12 January 1939 at Si Prachan District, 
Suphan Buri Province, to Mr. Samran and 
Mrs. Chun-Ki Arayangkoon. 


LIFE AND WORK 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


1945-1947: elementary education at Chai Si Pracha Rat School. 


1948-1950: secondary education at Wat Prathoomkongkha Middle School 
(he was awarded an academic merit scholarship from the Ministry 
of Education). 


MONASTIC EDUCATION 


1951 (May 10): novice ordination at Wat Ban Krang, Si Prachan District, 
with Phra Kru Medhi-Dhammasarn as preceptor. 


1987 


1988 
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1952: resided at Wat Prasat Thong, capital district, Suphan Buri Province. 


Engaged in formal Dhamma study (pariyatti-dhamma) and 
practised insight meditation (vipassana). His meditation teacher 
urged him to reside at the Vipassana centre, but his father did not 


give his consent. 


1953: went to live at Wat Phra Phiren in Bangkok. 


1951-1953: passed the exams for the first, second, and third levels of 


Dhamma studies (nak tham). 


1955-1961: passed the exams for levels 3-9 of Pali language studies 


1962 


1963 


(parian tham), while still a novice. 


: obtained a Bachelor’s degree in Buddhist Studies (with first-class 
honours) from Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University. 


: obtained a ‘Piset Mathayom’ (Special Secondary School Teacher’s 
Certificate). 


Higher Ordination: ordained under royal patronage as a royal ordination 


candidate (nak luang) at the Temple of the Emerald Buddha (Wat 
Phra Si Ratana Satsadaram) on 24 July 1961. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES 


1969 


1973: 


1987: 


1993: 


2004: 


2016: 


: ecclesiastical title of common rank: Phra Srivisuddhimoli 
ecclesiastical title of ‘Raja’ rank: Phra Rajavaramuni 
ecclesiastical title of ‘Deva’ rank: Phra Debvedi 
ecclesiastical title of ‘Dhamma’ rank: Phra Dhammapitaka 
ecclesiastical title of ‘Vice Somdet’: Phra Brahmagunabhorn 


ecclesiastical title of 'Somdet': Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya^ 


"Full title: Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya Nana-adulyasundaranayaka Pava- 


canatilaka Varánusásana Arayangkoon Vilasanamanukkama Gambhirafiana- 
uttamavisittha Tipitaka-pandita Mahaganissara Bowonsangharama Gamavasi 
Arafifiavasi. (Trans. this is my own transliteration; the Thai version is pro- 
nounced quite differently, as the Thai language often uses the Sanskrit ver- 
sions of words and frequently abbreviates Pali and Sanskrit words. Please 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


1962-64: taught classes in the Pali Pre-university Department at 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University. 


1964-74: taught undergraduate Buddhist Studies at 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University (during this time he 
would occasionally lecture at the Faculty of Archaeology at 
Silpakorn University and at the Program in Comparative Religion 
at Mahidol University). 


1964-74: took up the position as Assistant Secretary-General, and later 
held the post as Deputy Secretary-General of 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University. 


1972-76: appointed the abbot of Wat Phra Phiren. 


1972: lectured on ‘Buddhism and Thai Culture’ at the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 


1976: lectured on Buddhism at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


1981: was invited as a Visiting Scholar at the Center for the Study of 
World Religions, and lectured on Buddhism at the Divinity Faculty 
and the Arts Faculty, Harvard University. 


1994: took up the position as abbot at Wat Nyanavesakavan, Bang 
Krathuk, Sam Phran, Nakhon Pathom. 


note that transliterating the Thai ecclesiastical title wnslannis 9 into the 
Roman alphabet can be done in different ways, including: Buddhaghosacariya, 
Buddhaghosacharya, and Phutthakosajarn. To quote Dr. Somseen from his recent 
translation Dhutanga...: ‘Ostensibly, the name in this particular monastic title is 
modeled after that of the Elder Buddhaghosa ... the Indian Buddhist monk in the 
fifth century CE who was the greatest Theravada Buddhist commentator and 
scholar.) 


1989 


1990 
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HONOURS RECEIVED 


HoNORARY PosiTIONS 


1981: 


1995; 


1995; 


1996: 


2001: 


2004: 


2006: 


Research Fellow in World Religions, Faculty of Divinity, Harvard 
University 


awarded the honorary position as Tipitakacariya (‘Professor of the 
Tipitaka’) by Navanalanda Mahavihara, India 


awarded honorific title 'Savant of Culture' by the National Council 
of Cultural Affairs 


Honorary Fellow of The Royal College of Physicians of Thailand 
Special Professor of Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University 
Most Eminent Scholar by the World Buddhist University 


Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of Thailand 


DECORATIONS OF HONOUR AND AWARDS 


1982: 


1982: 


1989: 


1989: 


1990: 


decoration of honour as ‘Benefactor of Buddhism’ at the 
Bicentennial of the Rattanakosin Era 


first-place prize for prose literature for the literary work 
Buddhadhamma from the Bangkok Bank Foundation 


Royal Mahidol Varanusorn Award 


Promoter of Education Award at the Vicennial of the Faculty of 
Education, Kasetsart University 


Honorary 'Silver Conch' Award in the field of Buddhist Propagation 
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1994: UNESCO Prize for Peace Education 


In 1994 he was awarded the UNESCO Prize for Peace Education in Paris. 


1998: TTF Award in the field of sociology and anthropology for the 


outstanding literary work ‘Sustainable Development’ (n13víanuntiga81) 
by Thammasat University and Toyota Thailand Foundation 


2001: Sarot Buasri Virtuous Scholar Award from Srinakharinwirot 
University 


2007: Distinguished Alumnus Award by 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University 


2009: awarded the honour 'Savant of the Thai Language' by the National 
Council of Cultural Affairs 


2012: Sastra Methee Award (Outstanding Scholar Award) by the 
Professor Mom Luang Pin Malakul Foundation 


2012: Promoter of Buddhism Award on the 99th birthday celebration of 
the Supreme Patriarch Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara 


HoNoRARY DocroRATE DEGREES 


1982: honorary doctorate degree in Buddhist Studies from 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University 


1992 


1986 


1986: 


1987: 


1988: 


1988: 


1990: 


1993: 


1994: 


1995: 


1998: 


2001: 


2002: 


2002: 


2009: 


2009: 
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: honorary doctorate degree in Liberal Arts (Philosophy 
Department) from Thammasat University 


honorary doctorate degree in Education (in the field of Curriculum 
and Instruction) from Thammasat University 


honorary doctorate degree in Liberal Arts (in the field of Education 
and Teaching) from Thammasat University 


honorary doctorate degree in Arts and Literature from 
Chulalongkorn University 


honorary doctorate degree in Liberal Arts (Linguistics Department) 
from Mahidol University 


honorary doctorate degree in Education (Philosophy of Education 
Department) from Srinakharinwirot University 


honorary doctorate degree in Philosophy (Education Department) 
from Ramkhamhaeng University 


honorary doctorate degree in Education from Prince of Songkla 
University 


honorary doctorate degree in Arts and Literature (in the field of 
Education Ethics) from Mahidol University 


honorary doctorate degree in Science from Chiang Mai University 


honorary doctorate degree in Religious Studies from Mahamakut 
Buddhist University 


honorary doctorate degree in Pedagogy from Bansomdejchaopraya 
Rajabhat University 


honorary doctorate degree in Liberal Arts (in the field of 
Organizational Administration) from Sripatum University 


honorary doctorate degree in Philosophy (department of Religion 
and Philosophy) from Burapha University 


honorary doctorate degree in Philosophy (department of 
Education) from Naresuan University 
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2009: honorary doctorate degree in Communication Arts (department of 


Religion and Philosophy) from Sukhothai Thammathirat Open 
University 


2010: honorary doctorate degree in Philosophy (in the field of Human 


Resource Development) from the National Institute of 
Development Administration 


2011: honorary doctorate degree in Education from Hatyai University 


His magnum opus, ‘Buddhadhamma’, was first published in 1971; this 


first edition is known as the Wan Waithayakon (or ‘original’) Edition and 


contains 206 pages. In 1982, the author added more material; this edition 


is known as the Revised and Enlarged Edition and contains 1042 pages. 


In 2012, more material was added; this current edition is known as the 


Expanded Edition and contains 1330 pages. 


In 2009, a group of dedicated people began the sincere and steadfast 


effort to create a full 23-chapter audio recording of 'Buddhadhamma'. 


This task was completed in 2016. This recording is now freely distributed 


as a 20-disc set of MP3 CDs; it is also shared through other mediums, e.g. 


through a website and by way of an app. 


Many Dhamma CDs of the venerable author’s talks have also been made 


available in MP3 format. They are organized into sets, e.g.: 


Arranged into topic (although designated as sets, some of the indi- 


vidual CDs cover a unique topic): 


Accompanying Newly Ordained Monks in Dhamma Study (20 parts) 
From Mental Science to Mental Development 

Conversations with Novices Leading to Dhamma Insight 

The Great Vogue of the ‘Catugama’ Amulet Is No More 

Every Day is Crucial; Encourage Each Other to Cultivate the Dhamma 
By Developing Wisdom One Need Not Search for Universal Ethics 

By Reaching This Stage One Begins to Access the Heart of Buddhism 
Looking at Ten Stages, Seeing Ten Dimensions 


The Buddhist Teachings Must Be Clearly Examined 
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How to Respond to Present Day National Crises 


Practising Dhamma Correctly: Cultivating Goodness, Realizing 
Nibbana 


Ordinary Love is Truly Good, But True Love Is Better 


Helping Each Other to Safeguard Thailand 


Knowing the Path Leading to Genuine Happiness 


An Abode of Truth: High Lady Poonsuk Banomyong 


Stories for Laypeople 1-2 


Buddhist Wisdom Training (1-8) 


The Dhamma and Spiritual Training 


Quelling Lord Brahma Through Homage 


From India to Asia 


Fledgling Democracy 


Truth Inherent to All Stages of Life 


Heedfulness and Happiness 


Happiness Seen from All Angles 


Holy Pilgrimage - Dhamma Documentary 


Repeated Listening, Repeated Joy 


Dhamma for Politics 


Uncorrupted Buddhist Discipleship 


Happiness from Fruitful Work 


Present Day National Crises 


Buddhism as a Foundation for Science 


Developing Happiness 
Guidelines for Buddhists 


Arranged chronologically: 


* Teachings Related to Specific Situations - 2001 
* Timely Listening to the Dhamma - 2002 
* Assorted Teachings - 2003 
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* Teachings in Relation to the World - 2004 

* Comprehending the World, Realizing the Truth - 2005 
* The Dhamma Does Not Reject the World - 2006 

* The Dhamma Is Near at Hand - 2007 

* The Progressive Nature of the Dhamma - 2008 

* Recollections Leading to Truth - 2010 


Furthermore, beginning in 1987, Ven. P. A. Payutto was invited by 
Mahidol University to be a consultant in the creation of an International 
Tipitaka Computer Edition in Multi-scripts (BUDSIR for Windows); now 
complete, this is the first such computer program of its kind in the world. 


N.B. Although many universities and institutions have invited the ven- 
erable author to receive honorary doctorate degrees, decorations, and 
awards, due to poor health and to living in remote provincial areas, since 
2004 (i.e. beginning with the receipt of the distinction as Most Eminent 
Scholar conferred by the World Buddhist University), Ven. P. A. Payutto 
has asked to be excused from going in person to the respective ceremonies 
of honour. Instead, he has expressed his gratitude to everyone involved 
for their kindness and their appreciation and support for the pursuit of 
knowledge. 


President of the 
Buddhadhamma Foundation 


Name: Yongyut Thanapura 


Born: 10 March 1951 at Udon Thani City, Udon Thani Province, to Mr. 
Ruengrung and Mrs. Kurab. 


EDUCATION 


1968: High school education, Amnuay Silpa School, Bangkok. 


1975: Bachelor’s degree, the Faculty of Architecture, Chulalongkorn 
University, Bangkok. 


Activities During Study at University 


1970: Entered to study at the Faculty of Architecture, Chulalongkorn 
University. 


1971: Became a member of the Student Rural Development Volunteer 
Club; Vice Chairman of the Student Rural Development Volunteer 
Camp, Sao Hai District, Saraburi Province. 


1972: Became a committee member of the Student Rural Development 
Volunteer Club; Vice Chairman of Promotion of Youth 
Employment, Sao Hai District, Saraburi Province. 


1973: Joined the student movement to fight against the military 
dictatorship government. 


1975: Graduated from Chulalongkorn University. 


1997 


1998 
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LIFE AND WORK 


1977: Founded Tap Kwan Co., Ltd., an architecture company; owner and 


managing director. 


1979: Joined with Professor Dr. Pravej Vasri to found and direct 


Moh-Chao-Ban, a Thai health magazine for promoting self-healing 
and home remedies. (In 1981, Moh-Chao-Ban magazine became 
Moh-Chao-Ban foundation.) 


1986: Founded Synchai Development Co., Ltd., a housing estate company; 


partner and a member of the executive committee. 


1987: Founded the Buddhadhamma Foundation, published and 


distributed Dhamma books, in particular those written by Ven. 
P. A. Payutto; president. 


Offered 11 rai of land (4.35 acres) for constructing Wat 
Nyanavesakavan at Nakhon Pathom Province, with Ven. Debvedi 
(P. A. Payutto) as the abbot. During the early stages of 
development, assisted in designing and laying out the monastery, 
covering land with soil, and supervising the building work, 
including construction of driving piles, parking lots, monastic 
residences, and water tanks. 


1988: Submitted the application to the Department of Religious Affairs 


for authorizing Wat Nyanavesakavan to be a monastery, and 
received the formal authorization on 11 January 1989. 


1993: Cooperated with Dr. Apa Suvarna-apa, Associate Dean of the 


Faculty of Education, Kasetsart University, and Mr. Bruce Evans to 
compile the biographical data and list of accomplishments of Ven. 
Dhammapitaka (P. A. Payutto) and presented this to the 
Committee of Teacher Training, the Ministry of Education (now 
called the Rajabhat Institute) for submission to UNESCO. As a 
result, Ven. Dhammapitaka (P. A. Payutto) was awarded the 
UNESCO Prize for Peace Education in Paris. 


1998: Became a member of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 


(Headquarters at 616 Benjasiri Park, Sukhumvit 24, off Soi 


2002: 


2004: 


2005: 


2006: 


2012: 


2017: 
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Medhinivet, Sukhumvit Road, Klong Toey, Bangkok 10110, 
Thailand.) 


Cooperated with Lieutenant Colonel Dr. Sompone Punyagupta (the 
owner of Vichaiyuth Hospital) to found the Assembly of Buddhist 
Organizations of Thailand. Acted as a secretary-general to 
organize the Magha Puja celebration at Sanam Luang for eight 
years, from 2002-2009. 


Organized the Asalha Puja ceremony at Sanam Luang, in 
association with Phra Depmedhi (Ven. Peesucharto), the 
Provincial Monastic Official of Bangkok and the abbot of Wat 
Mahathat. Assisted with this task for three years. 


Became a committee member of the National Buddhism Office’s 
Printing House. 


Became a member of the executive organization committee for 
reviving and developing the Visakha Puja ceremony at Sanam 
Luang, under the auspices of the Center of Promoting Thai 
Buddhism, under Wat Bowonniwet Vihara with Phra Depdilok 
(Ven. Rabaep) as secretary-general. 


Became a consultant of the Commission for Religious Affairs, Arts 
and Culture, House of Representatives, Parliament, with 
Lieutenant Dr. Kudeb Saikrachang, as president. Assisted with this 
task for two years, from 2005-2006. 


Became a committee member of the Dharma Association of 
Thailand (under the Royal Patronage of Her Royal Highness 
Somdet Phra Srinagarindra Boromarajajonani); performed this 
task for four years, from 2006-2009. 


Initiated the translation of Buddhadhamma from Thai into English 
for the second time, hiring Mr. Robin Philip Moore, USA 
nationality, as a translator. This task took five years, from 
2012-2016. 


Published the first printing of the English edition of 
Buddhadhamma, 5,000 copies, as a gift of the Dhamma, for 
distribution around the world. 


1999 


In 1994 he was awarded the UNESCO Prize for Peace Education in Paris. 


This English translation of Buddhadhamma was originally authored in Thai by 
Bhikkhu P. A. Payutto (Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya). In this book, the 
venerable author draws upon the Buddha's teaching on the Four Noble Truths 
and explains them in detail — comprehensively and profoundly. He describes 
them step-by-step, in an ordered sequence, so that readers can gain a clear an 
precise insight into this pivotal teaching. They will understand the true nature 
and essence of the Four Noble Truths, and recognize how a realization of these 
truths enabled the Buddha to become a Sammasambuddha: a perfectly 
enlightened Buddha. 


Bhikkhu P. A. Payutto (Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya) is widely 
acknowledged as Thailand's foremost Buddhist scholar. He has taught 
extensively in Thailand and also in the West. His experience and interest in 
both Eastern and Western cultures provide him with a rare scope for 
presenting Buddhist principles to modern mentalities. In 1994 he was awarded 
the UNESCO Prize for Peace Education in Paris. 
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